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Oregon  Takes  an  Official   Ballot  on   Advertising.  ..  .Nov.  19 

Outdoor  Advertising,  How  Good  Is  It? Apr.  8 

Outdoor  Advertising,  When  It  Was  in  Its  Teens.  .  .  .Apr.  22 

P 

Par  Distribution  or  Par  Sales  Volume? Dec.     3 

Partial  Payment  Plan,   Paint  Industry  Sponsors.  ..  .Mar.  25 

Passing  Procession  of  Magic  Formulas Nov.   19 

Penney  Company,   How   It    Makes   Partners Mar.   25 

Pharmaceutical  House   Thinks  of  Advertising Nov.   19 

Phonograph  Industry,  What  Is  Radio  Doing  to  It?.  .Jan.   14 

Price  Is  the  Chief  Factor Nov.      5 

Program  of  A.N. A.  Meeting Nov.      5 

Public    Buys    Nothing Mar.   11 

i'ublic's  Interest  in  Advertising Jan.   14 

Pulse  of   the   Public,   Taking Nov.      5 

Putting   the  Language  on   Paper Mar,   25 

Putting  the  Job  Thiough  the  Press Apr.  22 

Q 

Quality  Circulation,  What  Do  We  Mean  by Apr.      8 

Quality  Circulation,  What  One  Man  Means  by Apr.    22 

"Quantity"  Business,  Neglecting  Small  Orders  for.  .Mar.   25 

R 

Radio    Broadcasting,    How   It    Is    Being    Used Apr.  22 

Radio's  Relationship  to  Advertising  and  the  News- 
paper      Jan.  28 

Reactionary  Conservatism  Slows  up  Business Nov.  19 

Research-Built    Copy    Nov.  19 

Research  Data,  Applying  It  to  Specific  Problems. .  .Nov.  19 
Rising  Star,   Keeping  Him  from   Becoming  a   Fall- 
ing  Meteor    Nov.  19 

Road  Salesmen  as  a  Traveling  Branch  of  Manage- 
ment     Feb.  25 

S 

Sales  Agencies  in  the  Orient Nov.   19 

Sales  Force,  Bringing  the  College  Man  Into Dec.   31 

Sales  Helps,  Our  Dealers  Use  Ours Mar.  25 

Sales  Management,  Some  Fundamentals  in Apr.     S 

Sales   Managers,    On   What   Basis   Should    Thev    Be 

Paid?    Mar,   11 

Salesman  and  His  Car Dec.   17 

Salesman,  Should  He  Be  Petted? Apr.   22 

Salesman  Who  Gets  Unsold  on  the  Company's  Line. .Jan.   14 
Salesman  Who  Is  Infected  by  Business  Cycle  Virus.  .Apr.      8 

Salesman  Who  Is  Jollied  Out  of  His  Sales Nov.      5 

Salesman  Who  Resorts  to  Tricky  Selling Mar.   25 

Salesmen,  Why  Some  Do  Not  Make  Good Dec.      3 

Salesmen,    Four    Successful    Methods    of    Compen- 
sating    Mar.   25 

Seeing  London  Shops Dec.   17 

Selling   Agents  on   Resultful   Merchandising Mar.   11 

Selling   in   a   Circle Dec.      3 

Selling   in    Overalls Jan.   28 

Selling  Into  the  New  Home Feb.   11 

Selling  on  Consignment,  Is  It  Economicallj'  Sound?..  Feb.   11 

Selling  the  Jobber  to  the  Merchant  Plumber Mar.   25 

Selling  White  Space  with  Trimmings Nov.   19 

Space-Buying  vs.  Space-Using Feb.   25 

Stein-Bloch  Advertising  Departs  from  Tradition. ..  .Feb.  25 

Study    in    Suction Mar.  11 

Stunt  Selling,  What  Place  Has  It  in  Marketing.  ..  .Dec.   31 
Substitution  Evil,  Why  Raise  the  Ghost  of Feb.   11 

T 

Testimonials,  Do  They  Bring  Sales  or  Laughter?. .  .Nov.  5 
Things    Pile    Up — If    You    Keep    'em    Piling    Long 

Enough    Jan.  14 

Time  to  Count  Your  Losing  Tricks Feb.  25 

Trade  Association  Research,  Shall  We  Restrict  It?.  .Dec.  3 
Trade    Paper,    Humanizing    Its    Advertising    Cam- 
paign      Feb.  11 

Trial  Offer,  How  Far  Can  Manufacturer  Push  It?.  .Feb.  11 

Truth  .About  a  Business   Mar.  11 

Tuberculosis  Cures,  Misleading  Advertising  of Dec.  17 

u 

Undeveloped  Advertising  Opportunities,   Three Dec.      3 

V 

Vivid  Advertising,  Personification  and  Antithesis  in. .Jan.   14 

w 

We   Weed   Out   the   Unfit   Before    They  Get    on    the 

Payroll    Dec.  17 

What  If  the  Beauty  Bug  Gets  Us? Mar.  25 

What  of  the  World  of  Tomorrow? Dec.  3 

When  a  Customer  Loses  Interest  in  the  Proposition.  .Mar.  11 

When  the   Swallows  Fly  South Dec.  31 

Wherein   Lucullus  Rides  Astride  a  Winged  Steed... Dec.  3 

Why  Some  Letters  Lose  Out Apr.  22 

Window  Displays.  A  Retailer's  Views   on Nov.  19 

"Works  of  Art"  in  Advertising,  The  Right  to  Repro- 
duce      Dec.  31 

Writing  Letters,  Developing  Common  Sense  in Dec.  3 
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If?  this  issue 

"What  Is  the  Next  Step  in  Chain  Store  Merchandising?"  By  Paul  Findlay; 
"The  Salesman  Who  Is  Jollied  Out  of  Sales"  By  V.  V.  Lawless;  "When 
Price  Is  the  Chief  Factor"  By  Robert  R.  Updegraff;  "Secures  8o  Per 
Cent  Distribution  in  Five  Weeks"  By  Bennett  Bates;  "Basics  of  Adver- 
tising"   or   "Breaking    In" 
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Figures— or 


Figures  are  "dry  and  uninteresting"  only  to  those  who 
can't  count  over  ten — or  under  a  milhon. 

To  most  of  us —  figures  are  daily  bread,  clothes  and 
rent — we  must  "figger  or  fail.  "  The  more  we  study  the 
figures  bearing  on  our  business  the  better  we  understand 
that  business. 

To  all  who  do  business  in  the  Chicago  market,  adver- 
tising figures  are  of  interest  and  value.  They  are  even  vital 
to  success.  Therefore,  the  figures  showing  how^  the  w^orld's 
greatest  merchants  distribute  their  advertising  among 
Chicago  new^spapers  are  important — very  important — to 
all  sagacious  business  men. 

Distribution  of  Department  Store  Advertising  among 
Chicago  new^spapers  from  January  1  st  to  September  30, 
1924: 


COMPARISON 
AGATE     LINES  AGATE    LINES 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 5,050,589  5,050,589 

The  American    2,232,231  2,232,231 

The  Daily  Tribune 1,757,33-2 

The  Journal 1,307,874 

The  Daily  Herald-Examiner  .  .        590,508 

The  Post 506,830 

SUNDAY  PAPERS 

The  Sunday  Tribune 1,426,177 

The   Sunday    Herald-Examiner       889, 1  90 

The  Daily  News'  excess  over  the  next 

highest  score 2,818,358 

From  these  figures,  showing  an  increased  margin  of 
leadership  on  the  part  of  The  Daily  New^s,  it  is  evident 
that  advertisers  w^ho  "check  up  on  results,"  as  these  mer- 
chants do,  are  placing  more  and  more  of  their  business  in 


The  Chicag'o  Daily  News 

First  in  Chicago 
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0^1  two-minute  reading 

and  a  two-minute  sale 

^ — I?ut  one  year  of  Research  made  it  possible 


"What  do  motorists  want  to  know 
about  lubrication?  How  do  they  buy 
oil — loose  or  in  a  container?  What 
brands  do  they  buy  and  what  are  the 
reasons  for  their  preferences?" 

One  hundred  and  nine  of  these 
questions  gave  us  the  facts  upon  which 
Veedol  advertising  is  based. 

Who  answered  them?  Nine  hun- 
dred eighty-two  dealers  from  Maine 
to  California.  Fifteen  thousand 
motorists  located  in  seventeen  states. 
Twenty-five  hundred  farmers  from 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Nothing  was  left  to  conjecture.  For 
advertising    that    is    built    upon    the 


foundation  of  "Facts  first"  answers 
the  very  questions  that  are  in  the 
reader's  mind.  It  overcomes  his  prej- 
udices— it  wins  his  approval — and  it 
sells  the  product.  And,  after  all, 
sound  salesmanship  is  usually  based 
upon  sound  facts. 

For  the  executive  who  is  anxious  to 
know  how  "Facts  first"  may  be  ap- 
plied to  his  own  business,  we  have 
prepared  a  book  called  "Business  Re- 
search, The  Foundation  of  Modern 
Marketing."  Will  you  write  for  a 
copy  on  your  business  stationery? 
Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  251 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


(TV^ 
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The  Indianapolis  Radius 
at  a  glance 


Population 

Indianapolis 358,760 

A.B.C.  "Trading  Area" 800,000 

Indianapolis  Radius 1,992,713 

Circulation  of 

The  Indianapolis  News 

(Figures    from    Publisher's    statement    to 
A.B.C.  for  3  months  ending  March  31.1  924) 

City 81,128 

(Includes  all  Marion  County,   within   the   city   carrier 
delivery  limits) 

Suburban 25,724 

(A.B.C.    definition   of    "suburban") 


Country 24,940 

itains  daily  motor  delivery  to  indi- 
I  along  the  principal  highways  of  the 
us) 

Total 131,792 


(The  News  maintains  daily  motor  delivery  to  indi- 
vidual subscribers  along  the  principal  highways  of  the 
Indianapolis  Radius) 


New   York   Office 

DAN     A.     CARROLL 

no  E.  42d  Street 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

J.  E.  LUTZ  FRANK  T.  CARROLL 

Tu     T  uij  Advertising  Manager 

1  he    I  ower   Bldg.  ^  " 
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Graham  Hommingpr 

Formerly  with  Drug  Topics  and 
with  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Agency  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Massengale  Ad- 
vertising Agency  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Eastman,  Scott  & 
Company,  Atlanta. 


"Life" 

Announces  the  addition  to  its  adver- 
tising staff  of  Guy  W.  Bolte,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  Cheney  Broth- 
ers, New  York. 


H.  &  J.  StPt^ens  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  direct  ad- 
vertising for  the  American  Brass  Nov- 
elty Company,  Grand  Haven,  Mich., 
manufacturers  of  automotive  acces- 
sories. 


W.   W.  Laiighlin 

Of  Armour  &  Company,  Chicago,  111., 
has  resigned  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
Thomas  F.  Driscoll. 


A.  T.  Miller 

Classified  manager  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  was  reelected  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  Southeastern 
Division,  at  its  convention  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


William  Eugene  Lewis 

President  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph,  died  October 
28,  after  a  two  years'  illness.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  63  years  old  and  had  spent 
more  than  thirty  years  in  various  ca- 
pacities in  the  newspaper  business. 

Charles  W.   Wright 

Formerly  with  the  Fred  L.  Hall  Com- 
pany, publishers'  representatives,  San 
Francisco,  has  joined  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  of  The  Meredith  Publica- 
tions, Des  Moines. 


Milliners  to  Advertise 

The  National  Association  of  Ladies' 
Hatters  and  the  Eastern  Millinery  As- 
sociation are  planning  a  cooperative 
carnpaign  on  a  national  scale,  funds  for 
which  are  now  being  raised. 


Neiv  York  Business  Publishers 
Association   Elects  Officers 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Business  Publishers  Association  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  John  H.  Van 
Deventer,  of  Industrial  Management; 
vice-president,  Willard  Schevalier,  of 
Engineering  News-Record;  treasurer, 
Edgar  S.  Buttenheim,  of  American 
City;  secretary,  J.  H.  Moore,  of  Gas 
Age-Record.  Roy  Wright,  of  the  Sim- 
mons-Boardman  Company,  and  Robert 
J.  Patterson,  of  Allen  Business  Papers, 
Inc.,  were  elected  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  will  serve  to- 
gether with  the  retiring  president,  E.  A. 
Scott,  and  the  newly  elected  officers. 


Andr 


Milnr 


Secretary  of  the  London  convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  by  Horace  S.  Imber,  advertis- 
ing director. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

EVIDENCE  indicates  that  the  low 
point  in  our  depressed  period  in 
business  was  reached  in  July.  Iron 
and  steel  production  makes  further  gains 
from  week  to  week.  Pig  iron  output  has 
increased  and  more  blast  furnaces  have 
been  put  into  operation. 
C  Loadings  of  merchandise  and  miscel- 
laneous freight  continue  at  record  propor- 
tions. Automobile  output  is  now  some- 
what more  active,  with  an  increased  de- 
mand for  closed  models.  Building  opera- 
tions are  at  an  extraordinarily  high  level, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  high  rate  of  activity 
during   the   fall   and   winter. 

C  Agricultural  conditions  are  encourag- 
ing. Farm  wages  are  relatively  low,  aver- 
aging about  $3  a  day  this  year;  and  the 
harvests,  which  are  large,  are  being  gath- 
ered at  a  much  lower  cost  than  in  any  year 
since  the  war.  The  cotton  textile  industry, 
while  far  from  active,  is  in  much  better 
position  than  it  has  been  for  some  time 
past.  Prospects  are  for  continued  activity 
at  the  cotton  mills.  The  woolen  plants 
are  running  at  about  55  per  cent  of 
capacity. 

C  Commodity  prices  have  registered  sev- 
eral sharp  advances  in  recent  weeks.  In- 
dustrial employment  is  gradually  increas- 
ing and  wages  are  generally  well  main- 
tained. The  economic  revival  in  Europe 
will  undoubtedly  have  the  general  effect 
of  stimulating  foreign  demand  for  Ameri- 
can  products. 

C  Our  September  imports  and  export 
totals  were  the  largest  since  1920.  The 
export  balance  of  $142,000,000  compares 
with  876,000,000  in  August  and  S128.000.- 
000  in  September,  1923,  and  is  the  largest 
since  1921.  Alex  Moss. 


Henry   C.    Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  died  Sat- 
urday, October  25,  as  a  result  of  an 
operation  which  he  underwent  a  week 
or  so  before.  Mr.  Wallace  was  editor 
of  Wallace's  Farmer,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  previous  to  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Harding  cabinet. 


A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

Convention  arrangements  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  will  be  in  charge  of  Mayor 
Oscar  Holcombe  and  Robert  F.  Cor- 
nell, assistant  publisher  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  who  have  been  appointed 
general  chairman  and  general  secre- 
tary, respectively,  of  the  arrangements 
committee.  • 


Julius  Rosenicald 

Of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  issued 
a  denial  of  a  recent  rumor  that  a  boy- 
cott declared  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
cutting  into  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. Said  he  to  a  Fortnightly  repre- 
sentative : 

"There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  truth  in 
the  report  which  seems  to  be  based 
purely  upon  the  desire  of  someone  to 
start  a  sensation.  We  have  the  largest 
number  of  orders  in  September  and 
October  in  the  history  of  our  business 
for  the  same  months  in  any  year.  We 
are  receiving  upward  of  100,000  orders 
a  day  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States." 


Frank  J.  Mooney 

Formerly  of  MacManus,  Inc.,  and  the 
Critchfield  Company  of  Detroit,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  D'Arcy  Adver- 
tising Company,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Mooney 
was  at  one  time  advertising  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany. I 


R.  R.  Cunningham 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  di- 
rector of  the  La  Salle  Extension  Uni- 
versity, with  which  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated for  some  time. 


L.  L.  Laird 

Formerly  New  York  State  represen- 
tative of  the  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Cor- 
poration, has  joined  Cecil  Edward  Cut- 
ting, advertising  agency,  Buffalo.  He 
will  have  charge  of  direct-mail  adver- 
tising plans. 


Richard  C.  Fowler 

Will  become  general  manager  of  the 
American  Viewpoint  Society,  having 
resigned  from  the  vice-presidency  of 
Campbell,  Trump  &  Company,  Detroit. 


Ralph  M.  Bates 

Has  resigned  as  vice-president  and 
editor  of  the  House  Furnishing  Review, 
New  York. 

[additional  news  on  othek  pages] 
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Eiecutire  Office,  Kittinger  Furniture  Compani/,  Buffalo,  ^^  Y.    Courtesy  A 


IT  WAS  THE  ONE  THING  LACKING! 


The  sales  manager  said :  "I  want  each  ot  you 
salej-men  to  interview  the  superintendent  and  works 
manager  in  addition  to  the  purchasing  department." 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  higher  executives. 

The  advertising  manager  said  :  "Our  advertising 
will  be  aimed  at  the  engineer  and  superintendent, 
even  the  worker  in  the  plant  in  some  instances." 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  higher  executives. 

The  general  manager  said  :  "We'll  take  our  chance 
on  the  final  approval  it  you  men  will  convince  the 
group  that  recommends."  No  plan  teas  made  for 
carrying  the  campaign  direct  to  the  men  higher  up. 


And  that  year  as  usual,  after  weeks  of  expensive 
sales  effort,  thousands  of  vice-presidents  asked  the 
disturbing  question — "Are  they  the  right  people  to 
buy  from?"  Thousands  of  treasurers  did  their  part 
in  canceling  weeks  of  expensive  sales  effort  by  say- 
ing, "Isn't  the  price  out  of  line?"  And  thousands 
of  buying  conferences  brought  the  answer  "No"  to 
waiting  .salesmen  when  it  might  Just  as  well  have 
been  "Yes." 

The  final  approval  wasn't  very  important  until  it 
was  the  one  thing  lacking.  Then  its  importance  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  added  cost  of  a  cam- 
paign laid  directly  before  the  men  higher  up. 


More  than     40,000  Presidents  of  Corporations  read  Nation's  Btisiness 

More  than     18,000   Vice-Presidents  of  Corporations  read  Nation's  Biisiness 

More  than     17.000  Secretaries  of  Corporations  read  Nation's  Business 

More  than       8.000   Treasurers  of  Corporations  read  Nation's  BusUiess 

More  than     12.000   General  Managers  of  Corporations  read  Nation's  Business 

More  than  125,000  Major  Executives  in  93,875  Corporatio^is  read  Nation's  Business 

Consider  the  strength  of  such  a  magazine  for  your  advertising. 

The  NATION'S  BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON 


MORE    THAN     160,000    CIRCULATION 


MEMBER  A.   B.   C. 
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Only  1,570,000  lbs.  of  artificial  silk  uas  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1913.     In  1923 
we  produced  33,500,000  lbs. — an   increase  of 
more  than  2,000  per  cent. 


Call  it  "glos"  or  call  it  "rayon" 

— it's  artificial  silk  just  the  same 


TO  make  artificial   silk  first  determine 
what  properties  silk  has  that  you  want, 
then  make  a  product  with  such  proper- 
ties in  a  plant  instead  of  in  a  silk  worm. 

This  is  just  what  the  chemical  engineer  has 
done — successfully.  Artificial  silk,  known 
as  "glos"  or  "rayon,"  rivals  the  genuine  in 
appearance,  utility,  and  quality. 

The  artificial  silk  manufacturing  indus- 
try buys  large  quantities  of  the  same  sort 
of  machinery  that  the  other  20  chemical  en- 
gineering industries  use  in  making  paper, 
rubber,  soap,  food  prod- 
ucts, cement,  paint, 
leather,  sugar,  fertil- 
izer, explosives,  dyes, 
perfumes  and  other  fa- 
miliar products. 

The  21  chemical  en- 
gineering industries  buy 
$8,541,000,000  worth  of 
equipment,  materials 
and  supplies  each  year, 
including  everything 
from  machine  tools  to 
boilers. 


The  dominant  publication  serving  this 
largest  of  all  industrial  fields  is  Chemical  & 
Metallurgical  Engineering. 

"Chem  &  Met"  is  more  than  the  authori- 
tative editorial  forum  of  the  chemical  engi- 
neering industries.  It  is  the  buying  guide 
of  the  men  who  spend  most  of  the  $8,541,- 
000,000.     Advertising  results  prove  this. 


This  interesting  23 
page  booklet  pre- 
sents in  a  new  light 
the  sales  possibili- 
ties in  the  chemical 
engineering  indus- 
trial market. 


The  15  McGraw-Hill  engineering,  industrial  and  mer- 
chandising publications  serve  the  men  who  buy  in  the 
following  fields: 

Electrical :  Electrical  World,  Electrical  Merchandis- 
ing, Electrical  Retailing,  Journal  of  Electricity. 

Construction  and  Civil  Engineering:  Engineering  News- 
Record. 

Mining:  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal-Press,  Coal 
Age. 

Transportation:  Electric  Railway  Journal,  Bus  Trans- 
portation. 

Industrial :  American  Machinist,  Industrial  Engineer, 
Power,  American  Machinist  (European  Edition),  Chem- 
ical &   Metallurgical   Engineering. 

Engineering  in  Spanish-Reading  Countries:  Ingenieria 
Internacional. 

Chemical  &  Metallurgical 
Engineering 

A.  B.C.  A  McCraw-HiU  Publualion  A.  B.  P. 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 
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Advertising    Well    Directed 

OWNED  entirely  by  the  men  w^ho 
operate  it — governed  by  the 
good  of  the  clients  it  serves — with 
a  volume  of  business  that  places  it 
among  the  first  ten  advertising 
agencies  of  the  United  States — v^^ith 
a  clientele  that  has  steadily  increased 
in  number  and  variety  of  business 
— and  a  personnel  of  160  men  and 
women,  successful  salesmen,  sales 
managers,  advertising  managers, 
general  executives,  writers,  editors, 
artists,  research  specialists — w^e 
believe  this  advertising  organization 
has  something  to  offer  advertisers 
large  or  small. 

CAMPBELL-EWALD  COMPANY 


H.  T.  Ewald,  Pres. 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vjce-Pres. 


oAdvertising 


Guy  C.  Brown,  Sec'y- 
J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Gen' I  Mgr. 


General  Offices,  Detroit,  Michigan 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto  Dayton  Los  Angeles 
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Getting  Established 


CL»4^^J 


Hx^T  does  this  thing  of 
getting  estabhshed 
mean?  A  rising  young 
business  or  professional  man 
gets  his  finances  upon  a  secure 
footing,  and  sets  out  to  estabHsh 
himself  in  his  community.  What 
does  this  mean? 

It  means  marriage  usually,  and 
then— home-building,  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture,  acquiring 
pictures  and  rugs,  selecting  a 
piano,  an  automobile,  and  build- 
ing up  a  library. 

Also  it  means  theatres,  lectures, 
concerts,  reading.  It  involves 
furnishing  the  mind  quite  as 
much  as  furnishing  the  home. 


That  is  where  Current  Opinion 
comes  in.  All  the  newest  and 
best  thought  of  the  world  is 
caught  and  interpreted  in  its 
monthly  issues  —  national  and 
international  affairs,  personali- 
ties under  the  spotlight,  scien- 
tific inventions  and  discoveries, 
innovations  in  business  and  in- 
dustry, all  the  important  news  of 
books,  pictures,  music,  drama, 
poetry,  religion,  sociology'  — 
what  not? — fill  its  fascinating 
pages. 

Through  Current  Opinion  the 
advertiser  addresses  one  hun- 
dred thousand  families  whose 
minds  are  open  to  suggestions. 


C-<<>4^<0 


CURRENT 
OPINION 

100,000  net  paid  guaranteed 


Eastern  Advertising  Manager 

R.  B.  SCRIBNER 

50  West  47th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Western  Advertising  Manager 

A.  W.  KOHLER 

30  North  Michigan  Blvd. 

Chicago,  ill. 
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(c)   E\Tlng  Galloway 

BETTER  advertising  and  mar- 
keting methods,  to  the  end 
that  a  greater  reduction  be 
brought  about  in  selling  costs, 
summarizes  the  keynote  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers,  to  be  held  in 
Atlantic  City,  Nov.  17  to  19. 

For  expediency  in  discussing 
the  various  phases  of  the  subject 
the  sessions  of  the  meeting  have 
been  divided  into  four  broad  gen- 
eral classifications:  1,  A  Sym- 
posium   of    Magazine    Circulation ; 

2,  Making   Better    Use    of    Space; 

3,  The    Public    and    Advertising; 

4,  High   Spots  in  the  1924  Adver- 
tising  Record. 

Among  the  speakers  who  are  on 
the  program  to  address  the  various 
sectional  meetings  are:  Dr. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  a  noted 
economist;  Hon.  Fetus  J.  Wade, 
banker,  St.  Louis;  Hon.  J.  Henry 
Scattergood,  Public  Utility  Com- 
missioner of  Philadelphia;  and  F. 
M.  Feiker,  special  assistant  to 
Secretary  of   Commerce   Hoover. 
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NoTi'poisonous 


WHEN  the  Zonite  trademark  flashed  into 
public  view,  a  new  antiseptic  era  was  born. 
Perhaps  the  new  era  really  began  with  the  Carrel- 
Dakin  solution  in  the  war  hospitals  of  France. 
But  one  thing  is  certain:  it  entered  the  home  in 
the  form  of  Zonite.  And  today,  a  public  formerly 
apprehensive  of  poisonous  compounds  finds  in 
Zonite  a  safe,  non-poisonous,  antiseptic  servant-in- 
the-house— actually  a  more  powerfial  germicide 
than  pure  carbolic  acid.  What  an  advertising  story; 
what  an  amazing  background  for  atypical  McCann 
performance  in  "Truth  Well  Told!" 
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What  Is  the  Next  Step  in 
Chain  Store  Merchandising? 

By  Paul  Findlay 


WHEN,  about  September  1, 
the  news  broke  that  the 
Woolworth  folks  had  secured 
a  lease  of  the  Aeolian  Building,  in 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  adding 
another  "five-and-ten"  to 
its  system,  the  New  York 
Times  commented  edi- 
torially —  very  thought- 
fully— on  this  develop- 
ment. 

The  Times  noted  that 
the  biggest  grocery  chain 
in  our  country  now  had 
more  than  10,000  units 
and  employed  more  than 
65,000  men  and  women; 
that  drugs,  cigars,  cloth- 
ing, dry  goods  and  house- 
hold furnishings  are  com- 
ing to  be  distributed  by 
corporations  of  national 
scope.  It  quoted  the  fig- 
ures of  300  drug  stores 
here  with  700  more  be- 
longing to  the  same  or- 
ganization in  Great 
Britain,    ending   up   with 

1  notation  of  the  1260 
Woolworth  stores.  The 
["whither  are  we  drift- 
ing?" note  was  stressed 
abundantly  and  thought- 
fully; but  only  the  com- 
mercial angle  was  treated. 
The  editorial  had  a 
most     happy     effect.     It 


evoked  a  solid  six-point  column,  prac- 
tically unleaded,  which  ran  in  the 
Times  of  September  16,  written  by 
George  French  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Mr.    French    described    a    condition 


l^EMAiND   on    the   part   of   the   consumer   f< 


@  BfrlDf  OiUowaj 

lower 
prices  found  answer  in  the  rapid  growth  of  chain 
stores,  but  brought  with  it  the  policy  of  handhng  only 
quick-moving  staple  merchandise.  With  the  partial  or 
total  elimination  of  the  old-line  grocer  in  some  com- 
munities, this  policy  entailed  a  constriction  or  narrow- 
ing down  of  the  number  of  items  stocked.  This  situa- 
tion is  now  being  met  by  chain  stores,  which  are  im- 
proving quality  and  increasing  number  of  items  carried. 


which  usually  escapes  investigators: 
how  the  consumer  fares  under  chain 
store  methods  as  now  practised. 
Mr.  French's  paper  is  worthy  of 
careful  reading,  as  its  truthful  de- 
scription of  inadequate, 
insufficient,  unsatisfac- 
tory service  is  illuminat- 
ingly  valuable.  He 
shows,  briefly,  that  the 
limitations  of  assortment, 
the  narrow  range  of 
choice  offered  by  chain 
units,  impose  a  distinct 
hardship  on  residents  of 
places  which,  like  Mont- 
clair, are  served  only  by 
chain  units.  He  men- 
tions the  fact  that  the 
last  of  the  old-line 
grocers  of  his  town  gave 
up  the  ghost  with  the 
coming  of  prohibition. 

Now  it  is  true,  as  the 
Times  suggested  editori- 
ally, that  nobody  can  tell 
how  far  retailing  of  vari- 
ous lines  by  chains  is 
going  to  go.  It  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  esti- 
mate accurately  the 
changes  which  are  in 
process.  But  the  very 
fact  that  Mr.  French  and 
his  family  now  suffer 
keen  inconvenience  shows 
that     entii-e     classes     of 
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consumers  are  chafing  under  simi- 
larly irksome  conditions  of  restric- 
tion. Here,  therefore,  is  manifested 
a  genuine  want.  In  itself  that  is  a 
promise.  For,  where  there  is  a 
want,  means  to  satisfy  it  are  cer- 
tain to  evolve  and  in  the  grocery 
business,  fortunately,  improvement 
already  is  under  way. 

To  bring  out  this  undoubted  fact, 
I  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  underlying 
factors  which  are  fundamental  to 
the  retail  grocery  business,  and  take 
note  of  some  present  day  tendencies. 

The  chain  grocery  store  of  today 
is  an  entirely  legitimate  develop- 
ment. Its  great  opportunity  lay  in 
the  utter  lack  of  knowledge,  skill  or 
science  among  average  grocers.     It 


had  its  beginning,  as  Mr.  French 
says,  long  ago,  but  it  was  immensely 
facilitated  by  war  needs,  which 
gave  it  tremendous  impetus.  Hence, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  its  growth 
has  been  phenomenal. 

But  because  this  rapid  develop- 
ment had  its  immediate  conception 
in  consumers'  demand  for  lowered 
costs,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  chain 
is  what  has  been  called  "middle-of- 
the-road"  merchandising,  the  sup- 
plying of  only  a  limited  line  of  rap- 
idly moving  goods,  with  limited 
service  or  self-service,  for  cash.  In 
order  properly  to  estimate  the  status 
of  the  system,  let  us  glance  at  facts 
related  to  the  grocery  business. 

The  fully  stocked,  completely 
rounded,  full  service  grocery  store, 


located  in  any  large  city,  carries  a 
stock  of  6000  to  7000  separate  items. 
A  store  which  occupies  the  same 
relative  position  in  a  city  of  30,000 
inhabitants  carries  approximately 
4000  items.  In  smaller  communi- 
ties, down  to  say  5000  people,  the 
number  of  items  decreases  until  the 
minimum  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  "best  families" 
will  be  2500. 

The  stock  of  the  chain  grocery 
store,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  500 
to  2000  items.  One  large  chain 
located  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
having  approximately  2000  units 
carries  less  than  500  items.  Its  cus- 
tomers are  laboring  people  who  re- 
ceive their  pay  envelopes  on   Satur- 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  40] 


Colgate  Designs  the  Package  to 
Picture  the  Perfume 


ADVERTISERS  of  cos- 
metics, face  powders. 
.  colognes,  toilet  waters 
and  other  accessories  to  the 
mysteries  of  milady's  toilette 
have,  in  the  course  of  time, 
learned  that  an  ordinary 
product  in  an  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  container  or  package 
finds  a  more  ready  sale  with 
the  public  than  the  most 
meritorious  product  put  up  in 
a  container  that  makes  no 
claim  to  beauty  other  than 
that  of  its  contents. 

Psychologically,  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  First  im- 
pression counts  for  90  per 
cent  of  the  impulse-to-buy. 
For  this  reason  all  advertis- 
ing of  cosmetics  is  aimed  at 
the  emotions,  and  at  those  in- 
stincts and  prejudices  that 
tend  toward  the  acquisition 
of  the  advertised  article. 

Results  of  campaigns  based 
on  awakening  the  impulse-to- 
buy  have  taken  the  idea  out 
of  the  realm  of  speculation 
and  theory  and  proved  it  to  be  a 
workable  fact.  Colgate  &  Company 
have  demonstrated  the  soundness  of 
the  idea  in  connection  with  Cash- 
mere Bouquet  soap.  An  ornamental 
wrapper  and  package  for  the  soap 
were  designed  to  replace  the  old  un- 
pretentious and  sober  containers, 
and  sales  of  the  soap  were  doubled  in 
a  short  time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the   volume   of   advertising   on   this 


soap  remained  practically  the  same. 
The  Colgate  company  now  follows 
the  policy  of  wrapping  its  products 
in  colorful  containers  that  are  in 
keeping  and  harmony  with  the  prod- 
uct. Ming  figures  and  pottery  were 
studied  for  the  design  of  Cha  Ming 
perfumes  and  face  and  talcum  pow- 
ders. The  basic  design  for  the 
exotic  containers  of  Florient  was 
furnished  by  some  XVIIth  Century 


prints  by  Korin.  A  strong 
suggestion  of  the  elusive  fra- 
grance of  the  Orient  is  con- 
veyed by  these  flowery  pack- 
ages. The  impression  of 
cleanliness  and  purity  made 
by  the  containers  of  Chelsea 
soap  derives  inspiration  from 
the  chaste  designs  of  Wedg- 
wood pottery. 

The  practice  of  making 
wrappers  pleasing  to  the  eye 
is  extended  to  the  Colgate  ad- 
vertising, which  carries  out 
the  motif  of  the  container. 
The  art  work  on  Cha  Ming 
advertising  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  rich  black,  gold  and 
red  of  the  packages.  Florient 
advertising  is  superimposed 
on  a  brilliant  background  of 
flowers  similar  to  those  on  the 
containers.  The  whole  effect 
is  carefully  planned  with  the 
idea  in  mind  of  creating  a 
pleasing   first   impression. 

The  Colgate  policy  is  but 
one  indication  of  a  broad 
movement  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  who  are  referring  to 
collections  of  art  objects  for  material 
through  which  to  bring  back  some 
of  the  color  of  handcraft  days,  j  ne 
Colgate  company  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  the  practical  utility  and 
fertility  of  such  institutions  as  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  In 
1920,  the  company  took  part  in  the 
Museum's  industrial  arts  exhibition, 
being  the  first  perfumer  to  do  so. 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  a  Sales  Manager 


The  Salesman  Who  Is  JoUied 
Out  of  His  Sales 


By  V.  V.  Lawless 


FIVE  years  ago  I 
first  ran  into 
Jordan.  He  had 
already  spent  some 
years  in  the  territory. 
He  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  live,  hard- 
working, sincere  sort 
of  salesman,  and  he 
secured  a  reasonable 
volume  of  business, 
but  not  as  much  as  he 
should  have  been  get- 
ting out  of  the  terri- 
tory he  was  covering. 
In  trying  to  ana- 
lyze his  problems  we 
put  it  squarely  up  to 
him  to  suggest  the 
remedy.  He  pointed 
out  clearly  that  what 
he  needed  was  more 
support  from  the 
house  in  the  way  of 
some  salesmen  to  help 
him.  His  market  was 
too  large  for  him  to 
do  justice  to  it  alone. 
That  was  sound  talk 
coming  from  a  sales- 
man. Generally  the  :^^^=:^ 
salesman  will  not  look 
the  fact  in  the  face  in  just  that  way. 
Then  he  pointed  out  that  he  had 
to  have  regular  and  consistent  adver- 
tising support.  With  these  two  things 
arranged,  he  could  and  would  get 
the  business.  The  buyers  assured 
him  that  they  were  his  friends  and 
wanted  to  see  him  make  headway, 
but  naturally  they  could  not  do  it  all. 
That  seemed  all  right  and  regular, 
so  Jordan  was  given  additional  men 
and  an  advertising  campaign  was 
put  into  his  market  and  kept  going 
consistently 


'^You're  a  good,  hard-icorking  salesman.  Bill,  and  your  house 
appreciates  you.  Vm  telling  you  that  on  the  Q.  T.,  but  it's  a 
fact.  You're  in  line  for  a  bigger  thing  one  of  these  days  and 
you  deserve  it.  Vd  like  to  visit  with  you  a  while,  but  I  guess 
you've  got  a  busy  day  ahead  of  you.  Isn't  a  thing  I  need  today, 
but  I'm.  going  to  give  you  a  nice  boost  in  the  next  bulletin.  I'll 
be  glad  to  see  you  next  time  you're  around.    Well,  be  good.  Bill!" 


year  closed  and  giving  an  outline  of 
prospects  for  the  new  year,  was  a 
masterpiece  that  sparkled  with  op- 
timism and  encouragement.  Things 
were  in  really  much  better  shape 
than  they  appeared  on  the  surface, 
or  merely  judging  from  business 
during  the  year  just  closed.  The 
big  thing  was  the  change  in  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  trade  toward  the 
line.  This  would  be  reflected  the 
coming  year  by  a  big  forward  jump. 


THE    second   year   started   badly. 
Floods  tied  up  traflSc  and  delayed 


made  considerable  headway  over  the 
past  year.  Not  what  one  might  have 
liked,  but  still  headway.  It  was 
progress,  at  least.  Jordan's  care- 
fully written  out  report,  covering  the 


planting  of  crops.  Jordan  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  period  of  depres- 
sion in  that  market,  but  he  assured 
us  that  if  we  would  only  continue  to 
back  him  up  he  would  win  out  be- 


cause, on  account  of 
this  period  of  depres- 
sion, competition  was 
being  hit  even  harder 
than  he,  and  was  fast 
being  discouraged. 
We  had  wonderful  re- 
ports of  the  inroads 
he  was  making  into 
competition.  Excerpts 
from  bulletins  and 
letters  came  with  all 
his  letters. 

The  second  year 
managed  to  show 
about  the  same  vol- 
ume as  the  first,  but 
Jordan  assured  us 
that,  in  the  face  of 
conditions,  this  was 
really  a  great  victory. 
The  third  year 
showed  a  little  head- 
way. We  were  kept 
encouraged  by  the 
"everything  fine"  let- 
ters which  Jordan 
wrote.  In  the  face  of 
a  hard  fight  he  was 
not  in  the  least  bit 
^^^=^^^^=     discouraged. 

And  then,  as  we 
came  into  the  fourth  year,  Jordan 
wrote:  "Competitors  are  certainly 
feeling  our  pressure.  They  are  on 
their  last  legs.  They  are  giving  this 
concession  and  that  concession.  They 
are  losing  out  fast  now.  We  are 
right  on  the  edge  of  going  over  big." 
Then,  as  the  year  progressed: 
"We  are  having  a  hard  struggle. 
Competitors  have  put  in  strong  ad- 
vertising campaigns  and  additional 
salesmen.  They  are  not  going  to  pass 
out  without  a  struggle,  but  we  are 
getting  them  on  the  run  now  and 
any  day  they  will  crack." 

So  we  got  out  all  of  his  letters, 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  read 
them  through  one  afternoon.  The 
letters  of  that  year  and  the  years 
past  all  breathed  hope  and  optimism 
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When  Price  Is  the  Chief  Factor 

How  One  Industrial  Concern  Uses  Its  Production 
Department  as  Part  of  Its  Selling  Force 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


THE  president  of  an  Ohio  com- 
pany making  certain  small 
parts  used  in  huge  quantities 
by  the  automotive  industiy,  arriving 
at  his  office  one  morning,  sent  for  his 
sales  and  advertising  managers. 

"We  three  comprise  the  marketing 
board  of  this  business,"  he  said, 
when  they  were  seated  around  his 
big  mahogany  desk.  "We  make 
sales  and  advertising  policies,  and 
each  of  us  in  our  individual  capaci- 
ties directs  the  carrying  out  of  these 
policies.  We  use  as  marketing  tools 
the  men  on  our  sales  force,  the  mes- 
sages in  our  advertising  space,  our 
catalogs  and  our  correspondence.  AJl 
of  these  are  useful  tools,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say  that  we  have  learned 
to  use  them  rather  skilfully." 

The  two  men  nodded  modestly.  It 
was  a  fact  that  the  company's  sales 
and  advertising  work  was  highly  re- 
garded in  the  industry  and  often 
pointed  to  as  setting  a  very  high 
standard.  While  nodding,  they  won- 
dered what  the  president  was  coming 
at,  for  he  was  a  man  not  given  to 
dispensing  compliments. 

"But,"  continued  the  president, 
cutting  short  their  wonderment  and 
coming  directly  to  the  point,  "in 
spite  of  this  we  have  never  been  able 
to  land  the  Glenfield  order  for  X-B 
parts."  (The  names  and  the  product 
are  camouflaged  in  this  storj'  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  manufacturer 
whose  story  it  is.) 

"Well,  no,"  said  the  sales  manager, 
instinctively  rushing  to  the  rescue  of 
his  department,  "but  as  we've  all 
agreed,  that's  beyond  the  normal 
scope  of  selling.  It  is  strictly  a  mat- 
ter of  price  and  production  costs. 
We've  never  been  given  a  selling 
price  to  offer  Glenfield  within  five 
cents  of  Waldon  &  Fisk's  price,  and 
we  all  know  nothing  counts  but  price 
with  the  Glenfield  Company." 

"True,"  admitted  the  president. 
"But  last  night  I  fell  to  thinking  of 
this  Glenfield  business  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  we  simply  must  get 
it.  Every  time  we  have  a  sales  con- 
ference, sooner  or  later  it  develops 
into  an  alibi  meeting  at  which  we  all 


take  turns  explaining  why  we  don't 
get  the  Glenfield  business,  and  how 
Waldon  &  Fisk  can't  be  making  a 
cent  at  the  price  they  are  quoting, 
and  how  sooner  or  later  they  will  go 
bust  if  they  keep  it  up ;  or  else  they 
will  have  to  cut  the  quality,  and  pres- 
ently Glenfield  will  be  knocking  at 
our  door,  in  a  mood  to  consider  our 
product  at  our  price. 

"But  none  of  these  things  hap- 
pens. Year  after  year  Waldon  & 
Fisk  continue  to  get  the  Glenfield 
business,  without  any  sign  of  the 
sheriff  being  at  their  heels ;  and 
Glenfield  continues  to  use  Waldon  & 
Fisk's  parts  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion. 

"T  THINK  I  have  put  my  finger  on 
J.  the  trouble,  and  it  is  with  us,  not 
with  Glenfield  or  with  Waldon  & 
Fisk,"  continued  the  president.  "We 
don't  start  our  marketing  plans  far 
enough  back.  We  think  of  market- 
ing in  terms  of  sales  and  advertis- 
ing, price  lists  and  delivery'  sched- 
ules. And  we  think  of  our  advertis- 
ing and  sales  departments  here  at 
the  plant  and  our  sales  force  out  on 
the  territorj',  as  our  marketing  or- 
ganization. Which  is  where  we 
make  our  mistake.  ...  It  came 
to  me  last  night  that  in  an  industrial 
enterprise  such  as  ours,  where  sell- 
ing is  so  often  a  matter  of  meeting 
price  competition,  the  whole  organi- 
zation is  really  part  of  the  market- 
ing staff  in  the  sense  that  when  it 
comes  to  meeting  competition  like 
Waldon  &  Fisk's  it  is  up  to  our  pur- 
chasing department,  our  various  pro- 
duction departments,  yes,  and  even 
our  shipping  department,  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  landing  the  Glen- 
field business.  It  isn't  merely  a  job 
of  selling;  the  sales  department  is  in 
much  the  same  position  as  a  ten- 
cent-store  clerk  when  it  comes  to  do- 
ing business  with  Glenfield:  if  our 
price  is  right  we  won't  have  to  sell — 
Glenfield  will  buy." 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  sales  manager, 
"but  I  have  put  it  up  to  the  factorj' 
many  times  to  see  if  they  couldn't 
cut  down  the  cost  on  Glenfield — to  a 


point  where  we  would  be  able  to  meet 
Waldon  &  Fisk's  price.  And  I've  gone 
into  the  matter  with  the  purchasing 
department,  too.  But  with  their 
combined  efforts  we've  nev^r  met  the 
Waldon  &  Fisk  price  within  five 
cents  per  unit,  as  you  know." 

"Yes;  I  know,"  replied  the  presi- 
dent. "And  I  believe  I  know  the  rea- 
son, too.  At  least  I'm  sure  enough 
of  myself  to  be  willing  to  back  my 
reasoning  with  appropriate  action. 
Here's  the  trouble:  we've  been  try- 
ing to  make  economies  on  a  basis  of 
imagination,  so  to  speak.  We've 
asked  the  factory,  'What  can  you  do 
to  cut  the  cost  of  X-B  parts  so  we 
can  get  the  Glenfield  order?'  I  pro- 
pose to  substitute  actuality  for  im- 
agination; I  believe  we  should  get 
the  business  in  the  house  first  at  the 
best  price  we  can  get  for  it,  and  then 
work  out  the  economies.  Of  course, 
we'll  be  deliberately  putting  our- 
selves in  a  hole,  but  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  when  people  get  in 
a  hole  they  generally  find  some  way 
of  working  out  of  it  and  saving 
themselves." 

"You  mean  cut  under  the  Waldon 
&  Fisk  price?"  asked  the  advertising 
manager. 

"No;  I  mean  quote  Glenfield  on, 
say,  fifty  thousand  parts  at  the  same 
price  they  are  paying  Waldon  & 
Fisk.  He'll  be  glad  to  take  us  on  as 
a  secondary-  source  at  that  price.  A 
company  as  big  as  Glenfield  likes  to 
be  protected  with  more  than  one 
source  of  supply,  provided  they  don't 
have  to  pay  a  premium  for  this  pro- 
tection." 

•    *    * 

LESS  than  a  week  later  another 
iconference  was  held  in  the  pres- 
ident's office.  This  time,  in  addition 
to  the  trio  already  mentioned,  the 
group  included  what  the  president 
termed  the  "keymen"  of  the  organi- 
zation— the  men  who  were  able  to 
control  or  contribute  to  price  or 
quality  or  production  rate. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  president, 
"we  have  here  an  order  for  fifty 
thousand  X-B  parts  from  the  Glen- 
field Company  at  sixty-eight  cents  a 
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Secures  80  Per  Cent  Distribution 
in  Five  Weeks 

Unique  Sales  Plan  Creates  Practically  Instantaneous  Demand 
for  Royal  Gelatine  Desserts 

By  Bennett  Bates 


ONE  very  necessary 
factor  in  successful 
merchandising  i  s 
an  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  advertiser  to  keep  up 
with  the  economics  of 
distribution  as  they  shift 
with  commercial  prog- 
ress. For  longer  than 
most  of  us  can  (or  want 
to)  remember,  advertis- 
ing people  have  pointed 
with  pride  to  Royal 
Baking  Powder's  success 
as  an  example  of  what 
national  advertising  can 
accomplish. 

Which  is  the  truth,  but 
not  the  whole  truth.  Back 
of  the  advertising  there 
has  been  an  efficient, 
well-oiled  selling  ma- 
chine, running  so  per- 
fectly that  we  hardly 
thought  of  it  till  its  really 
remarkable  achievement 
of  the  past  few  weeks. 

Until  September  1, 
Royal  Dessert  Gelatine 
was  unknown  except  to 
its  makers.  At  this  writ- 
ing— five  weeks  later — it 
has  80  per  cent  distribu- 
tion in  the  territory  cov- 
ered, and  is  already  turn- 
ing over  at  a  rate  that 
brings  unaccustomed 
tears  of  joy  to  the  eyes  of 
jobber  and  retailer.  For 
speed  and  thoroughness, 
this  record  probably 
stands  alone.  Yet  there 
is  no  black  magic  in  it, 
no  scheme  or  stunt —  — — ~~- 
just  the  efficient  follow- 
ing of  several  sound  principles. 
The  first  step  in  the  process  was 
equipment  of  salesmen  with  a  fleet 
of  light  delivery  trucks  on  which 
valuable  advertising  space  was  put 
to  good  display  use.  Calls  were 
made    on    all    desired    retailers    and 


THE  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  has  given  an- 
other demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  its  sales  and 
advertising  methods  in  the  celerity  with  which  it  has 
placed  Royal  Gelatine  Desserts  on  the  public  menu. 
In  a  highly  competitive  field,  and  in  spite  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  retailers  to  take  up  new  brands,  the  company 
by  novel  sales  methods  has  attained  almost  maximum 
distribution  in  the  short  space  of  five  weeks.  As  part 
of  the  general  scheme,  salesmen  were  sent  around  in 
bright  red  delivery  wagons  to  place  the  desserts  with 
the  retailers  by  direct  solicitation.  To  induce  jobbers 
to  take  up  the  line,  the  salesmen  replenished  their 
stocks  from  the  stores  of  the  jobbers  at  jobbers'  prices. 
Newspaper  advertising,  \vindow  displays  placed  by  the 
salesmen,  display  advertising  on  the  trucks  that  covered 
the  field,  and  direct  solicitation  were  all  simultaneous  in 
order  to  synchronize  the  consumer  demand  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  retailer  and  jobber  to  handle  the  product. 


stock  was  delivered  from  the  trucks 
at  the  time  each  sale  was  made. 

Most  of  us  have  learned  from  bit- 
ter experience  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  office  records  of 
distribution  and  actual  distribution 
— between   sales   figures   and   actual 


stock  on  hand  in  the  re- 
tail store.  By  the  Royal 
method  that  costly  gap 
was  eliminated  and  the 
advertising,  which  started 
almost  simultaneously, 
found  retailers  prepared. 
Booking  orders  is  ex- 
pensive, and  the  longer 
retail  turnover  takes  to 
get  started,  the  greater 
the  percentage  of  manu- 
facturer's selling  cost. 

It  seems  a  simple  proc- 
ess, not  so  revolutionary 
as  to  inspire  great  awe. 
But  consider  just  exactly 
wherein  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  methods — 
even  apart  from  the 
unique  handling  of  the 
jobber  situation,  which 
we  will  come  to  shortly. 
At  one  stroke  it  ampu- 
tated three  of  the  more 
prominent  fungus 
growths  on  modern  dis- 
tribution processes — first 
the  manufacturer's  deliv- 
ery delay,  incurred  while 
the  order  "progresses" 
from  salesman  to  ship- 
ping room  via  mailing, 
credit,  accounting,  sales 
and  stock  control  depart- 
ments;  followed  by  fur- 
ther delays  of  the  goods 
in  transit. 

Second,  the  jobber's 
delay,  which  parallels 
that  of  the  manufacturer. 
Possibly  in  actual  length 
of  red  tape  this  delay  is 
^=^^=  less,  but  it  is  increased 
by  unfamiliarity  with 
the  new  line  and  resultant  mistakes. 
In  the  case  of  "cash-and-carry"  job- 
bers (and  there  is  a  large  percentage 
of  these)  an  additional  delay  occurs 
because  the  distributor  sells  only  on 
call  and  often  does  not  even  know 
the    names    of    the    dealers    whose 
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wagons  daily  stock  up  at  his  plat- 
forms. Thus  the  only  way  a  dealer 
can  get  a  new  product  is  by  insisting 
upon  it,  and  you  and  I  know  just 
how  much  insisting  the  average 
grocer  (carrying  upwards  of  700 
different  items)  will  do  for  a  new 
line! 

Third,  the  Royal  plan  provides  a 
means  of  stocking  the  smaller  or  the 
ultra-conservative  dealei-s.  Where 
the  jobber  would  be  unwilling  to 
break  the  smallest  unit  of  quantity 
sale  (three  dozen  package  case),  the 
salesman  with  a  deliverv  truck  can 


sell  a  dozen  packages,  so  that  con- 
sumers' calls  need  not  be  turned 
away.  Often  the  dealer  is  unwilling 
to  buy  as  much  as  a  case.  He  says 
he'll  wait  for  a  demand.  Of  course, 
while  he  is  waiting  he  loses  sales — 
but  he  has  heard  that  before,  prob- 
ably not  less  than  once  a  day.  Some- 
times he  balks  at  paying  cash  and 
wants  his  order  to  come  through  the 
jobber.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
Royal  salesman  sells  him  a  few  pack- 
ages, perhaps  a  dozen  or  two,  for 
early  consumer  calls,  and  if  possible, 
takes  a  stock  order  to  turn  over  to 


any  jobber  named  by  the  dealer. 

In  selling  these  small  stocks  the 
salesman  saw  that  they  were  given 
prominent  place,  and  installed  dis- 
plays right  on  the  spot.  Thus  the 
manufacturer's  delay,  the  jobber's 
delay,  and  the  delay  due  to  decreased 
percentage  of  distribution  in  small 
stores  were  simultaneously  overcome. 

As  a  by-product,  there  were  ver>' 
definite  psychological  advantages 
gained,  such  as  delivery  of  the  prod- 
uct alone,  instead  of  subordinated 
along  with  a  lot  of  other  items  in  the 
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AX  advertising  manager  who  dis- 
regards the  reactions  of  his 
.fellow  employees  to  the  adver- 
tising he  is  doing  neglects  a  factor 
of  undoubted  value  to  his  organiza- 
tion. It  has  been  my  e.xperience 
that  employees  feel  a  certain  pride 
when  they  see  their  company  placed 
before  the  public  in  the  most  favor- 
able light  possible.  In  the  Amer- 
ican E.xpress  Company,  for  example, 
the  employees  are  positively  ashamed 
when  I  run  advertisements  in  small 
space  and  they  don't  hesitate  to  let 
me  know  just  how  they  feel  about  it. 
Their  attitude  seems  to  be  that  a 
small  advertisement  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  magnitude  and  im.portance 
of  the  organization  for  which  they 
woi'k,  particularly  so  when  com- 
petitive companies  take  greater 
space  in  which  to  tell  their  story. 
We  have  found  that  the  men  in  our 
local  offices  in  various  cities  intensi- 
fy their  sales  efforts  if  we  run  fair 
size  copy  in  their  local  papers. 
When  they  do  not  see  this  copy  they 
have  a  tendency  to  slow  up,  believ- 
ing that  the  home  office  is  not  giving 
them  adequate  support. 

Some  years  ago,  when  we  began  to 
put  artistic  posters  on  our  wagons, 
case  after  case  came  to  our  attention 
of  our  wagon  drivers  and  helpers 
jeering  at  the  wagon  men  of  another 
company  whose  wagons  carried  no 
posters.  The  mere  fact  that  we 
utilized  the  sides  of  our  vehicles  for 
advertising  had  a  decided  moral  ef- 
fect upon  our  men.  Even  now,  our 
men  do  not  like  to  have  muddy  or 
faded  posters  on  their  wagons.  It 
has  been  a  tradition  since  1841  with 
the  e.xpress  companies  that  their 
street  equipment  should  be  perfectly 


Douglas  Malcolm 

General    Manager,   American    Express    Co. 

groomed  and  that  their  vehicle  em- 
ployees should  be  the  aristocracy  of 
the  streets.  Our  advertising  has 
helped  to  perpetuate  this  tradition. 

NOT  long  ago  I  had  a  neat  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  advertis- 
ing on  the  officials  of  a  company.  The 
American  Express  was  running  a 
billboard  campaign  on  money  orders. 
We  had  an  exceptionally  good  show- 
ing in  Boston.  One  day  our  Boston 
general  manager,  while  entertaining 
a  railroad  president  from  the  West, 
took  the  latter  for  a  motor  trip 
about  the  citj-.  He  said  to  me  after- 
ward : 

"I  found  myself  picking  out  the 
streets  where  I  knew  we  had  good 
displays,    and    I    confess    I    took    a 


sneaking  delight  in  slowing  down  in 
front  of  our  posters  so  that  he  could 
get  the  full  benefit  of  them.  I  know 
he  had  a  much  better  impression  of 
our  company  after  that  ride." 

We  encourage  our  employees  to 
comment  on  our  advertising,  and 
they  often  do  so  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  I  recall  an  instance  in  which 
one  of  our  advertisements  carried 
a  drawing  which  showed  the  two 
wagon  men  seated  in  the  front  seat. 
This  is  contrary  to  our  practice,  as 
the  wagon  helper  rides  either  in- 
side the  truck  or  on  the  tailboard. 
I  heard  about  it  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  lost  considerable  pres- 
tige as  an  expressman. 

Another  time  I  had  a  drawing 
showing  the  tongue  of  a  station 
platform  e.xpress  truck  resting  on 
the  ground.  According  to  all  good 
express  usage,  the  tongue  should 
have  been  hooked  up.  This  incident 
lost  me  my  reputation  entirely. 

Our  men  have  very  definite  ideas 
on  what  they  consider  good  and  bad 
advertising,  not  only  from  the  copy 
point  of  view,  but  in  regard  to  lay- 
outs. It  will  be  found  that  the  em- 
ployees of  any  company  possess  the 
same  qualities  to  just  the  same  de- 
gree. One  of  the  most  peculiar 
things  about  advertising  is  that  al- 
most everyone  believes  he  could 
write  one  with  a  little  effort.  This 
psychological  interest  can  be  utilized 
to  broaden  the  perspective  of  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  any  com- 
pany. Some  of  the  most  valuable 
and  constructive  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  reader  appeal  have  come  to 
us  as  a  result  of  encouraging  our 
employees  to  tell  us  what  they  think 
of  our  advertising. 
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The  Old  Order  Changeth 


By  G.  Lynn  Sumner 


NOTHING  is  so  change- 
able as  the  human 
mind,  and  the  mass 
mind  differs  not  one  whit 
from  the  mind  of  the  individ- 
ual in  this  respect.  Adver- 
tisers who  are  talking  to  an 
audience  of  millions  should 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  thea- 
trical producer's  notebook, 
and  be  ready,  if  necessary,  to 
change  their  act.  No  audi- 
ence of  readers  is  a  fixed 
audience.  The  magazine 
readers  of  America,  regarded 
as  a  group,  are  as  a  tank  that 
empties  and  fills.  Many  of 
those  who  listened  yesterday 
are  gone  today  and  in  their 
places  come  a  new  generation, 
born  under  new  signs,  strik- 
ing a  new  pace  of  living,  ac- 
cepting as  a  matter  of  course 
customs  and  habits  and  man- 
ners of  thought  that  would 
have  been  as  strange  to  their 
parents  as  the  customs  of  an- 
other world. 

By  a  little  change  each  day 
the   green   leaf  of   September 

becomes   the   glorious   red   of      

October.  By  a  little  change 
each  day,  a  new  thought  accepted, 
a  new  habit  formed,  a  family,  a 
community,  a  city,  a  nation  can 
change  its  whole  manner  of  life. 
It  is  a  process  of  nature  that 
we  conform  to  circumstance  and  in- 
fluence and  soon  wonder  how  things 
could  ever  have  been  any  different 
than  they  are.  What  prevails  be- 
comes the  accepted,  the  right,  the 
matter-of-course. 

A  great  judge  recently  asked  me 
this  thought-provoking  question : 
"Did   you    ever   realize    that    if   the 
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those  of  1924  as  is  other  "prewar" 
stuff. 

It  is  not  five  years  since  the  shock- 
ing news  was  whispered  that  girls 
were  leaving  off  their  corsets  to 
dance.  Why,  there  are  girls  being 
born  today  who  may  never  see  a 
corset  except  in  a  museum. 

The  old  order  changeth,  and  you — 
who  talk  to  that  changing  audience 
— keep  your  ear  to  the  ground,  keep 
your  senses  keen.  You  are  dealing 
with  a  mass  mind  that  travels  with 
the  wind  and  moves  with  the  tide. 


War  for  Independence  had  been  lost 

we  would  today  as  likely  as  not  be     IVTOW  let  us  not  forget  that  your 

t-     _L  1  contact  with  this  mass  mind  is 


true  British  subjects,  proudly  boast- 
ing of  our  British  victory  and  re- 
ferring contemptuously  to  the  up- 
starts who  traitorously  tried  to  un- 
dermine our  great  empire  in  the  new 
world  and  were  very  properly 
squelched  in  the  attempt?" 

But  we  need  not  go  back  150 
years  for  such  examples.  Ten  or  a 
dozen  will  do.  In  many  ways  the 
ideas  of  1914  are  as  different  from 


Prom    an    address    before    the    JIagazine 
Club,  New  York. 


through  the  written  and  printed 
word,  published  and  distributed  in 
the  form  of  magazines  of  tremen- 
dous circulation.  Who  built  that 
circulation?  Shrewd,  far-seeing  edi- 
torial minds.  How  did  they  know 
what  people  like  to  read?  By  hav- 
ing a  contact  with  the  public  that 
told  them.  By  knowing  the  people 
whom  they  served. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  Edward 
Bok  went  out  buggy  riding  one  day 


and  saw  a  woman  sitting  on 
the  porch  of  a  suburban  frame 
house,  and  that  he  went  back 
to  his  editorial  office  and  ed- 
ited the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, ever  after,  with  that  wo- 
man in  mind.  Possibly  that  is 
just  a  figure  of  speech,  but 
you  who  have  read  his  auto- 
biography know  the  intimate 
contact  with  the  women  of 
America  out  of  which  grew 
the  Journal's  policies.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  letters 
pour  into  the  editorial  offices 
of  our  great  magazines  every 
year  and  in  the  mass  of  cor- 
respondence the  editor  sees  a 
cross-section  of  his  or  her 
audience.  And  every  editor 
knows  that  millions  have  been 
made  by  giving  the  public 
what  it  wants  and  millions 
may  be  lost  by  insisting  on 
giving  it  what  you  think  it 
ought  to  have. 

If  you  want  the  most  strik- 
ing example  to  be  found  any- 
where of  how  the  old  order 
has  changed,  compare  the 
— ^  magazines  and  newspapers 
today  with  those  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  ago.  That  period  has 
seen  the  most  amazing  of  unforeseen 
influences  transform  our  whole  man- 
ner of  living.  First  came  the  auto- 
mobile. Its  influence  has  been  so 
vital  that  it  has  even  changed  the 
style  of  residential  architecture. 
Look  at  the  new  homes  being  built 
in  your  community  and  you  will  find 
them  almost  invariably  without 
porches.  There  is  no  need  for  porches 
any  more.  When  the  family  goes 
outdoors,  it  goes  out  in  an  auto- 
mobile. And  the  car  has  cut  tre- 
mendously into  the  time  formerly 
given  to  reading. 

The  second  new  influence  is  the 
"movie."  It  has  brought  the  world 
before  us  in  terms  of  pictures.  It 
has  made  the  new  growing  mind 
crave  pictures  of  everything  done 
and  of  everybody  who  has  said  or 
done  anything.  It  has  had  another 
enormously  important  influence.  It 
has  stimulated  the  imagination  of 
the  young  mind.  At  the  age  when 
you  and  I  were  satisfied  with  Horatio 
Alger  and  Oliver  Optic,  the  boy  and 
girl  of  today  is  stirred  with  romance 
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Planning  Zones  to  Conform  to 
Economic  Boundaries 

By  J.  George  Frederick 


WITH  the  increas- 
ing tendency  of 
manufacturers  to 
pay  freight  and  to  sell 
direct,  there  has  come  a 
rather  definite  need  to 
work  out  a  system  of 
price  zones.  This  process 
has  been  difficult,  because 
of  the  complication  of  de- 
tail involved  in  analyzing 
such  price  zones  and  in 
making  them  work. 

It   would   have   been   a 
fantastic  idea,   but  most 
useful,     if     our     United 
States  had  been  laid  out 
along  economic  zone  lines, 
instead  of  imaginary  sur- 
veyor's    lines.     Econom- 
ically speaking,  our  state 
lines  are  entirely  useless. 
They   do   not  mean   any-      ^= 
thing     except     arbitrary 
historical    markings,    but    business 
men  every  day  must  deal  with  sub- 
divisions of  our  country.  What  shall 
these  sub-divisions  be? 

Our  true  economic  lines  of  divi- 
sion are  based  very  naturally  on 
transportation  conditions.  The  rail- 
roads carry  both  the  salesmen  who 
sell  the  goods  and  the  goods  them- 
selves over  the  same  tracks ;  and 
where  these  railways  run,  and  what 
the  freight  differentials  are,  con- 
stitute the  chief  elements.  Water 
transportation,  both  coastwise  and 
inland,  also  constitutes  a  factor  of 
growing  importance. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  the  throes 
of  working  out  more  closely  fitting 
pricing  plans  to  help  cut  down  the 
cost  of  distribution.  It  is  likely  that 
no  highly  accurate  plan  can  be  de- 
termined until  all  the  facts  have 
been  surveyed  thoroughly  and  many 
experiments  made,  not  alone  for 
business  in  general,  but  for  individ- 
ual lines  of  business  problems  of 
which  naturally  vary  considerably. 

If  one  were  to  operate  price  zones 
in  line  with  the  jobbing  zones  of 
the  country  (for  widely  distributed 
products  like  groceries  and  hard- 
ware), there  would  be  about  13 
zones.    Recently  there  has  been  com- 
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One  system  of  dividing  the   United  States  into  price 

zones   with   reference   to   transportation   and   jobbing 

facilities   is  pictured   here.     Detailed  explanation   of 

the  map  may  be  found  in  the  text 


pleted  a  jobbing  zone  map,  based  on 
actual  transportation  conditions, 
which  discloses  the  fact  that  there 
are  13  natural  zones  of  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  each  of  them, 
of  course,  entirely  ignoring  state 
boundary  lines.  Some  states,  in 
fact,  are  cut  up  so  that  three  dif- 
ferent jobbing  zones  reach  into 
them.  This  is  true  of  Tennessee  and 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance.  In  my 
own  opinion,  these  jobbing  zones 
form  the  soundest  basis  to  start 
from  in  working  out  price  zones. 

BOTH  where  freight  is  prepaid 
and  where  it  is  not  prepaid  there 
is  need  for  a  price  equalization  plan, 
which  predicates  a  price  zone  system. 
In  earlier  years,  the  only  price  zone 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try was  the  Pacific  Coast.  Today 
nationalizing  of  selling  effort  is  so 
general  and  sound  price  policies  so 
necessary  under  keen  competition 
that  this  crude  subdivision  will  not 
suffice.  Nor  will  the  almost  equally 
crude  subdivision  of  "west  of  the 
Mississippi,"  which  has  also  grown 
hoary  with  age. 

Freight  prepayment,  a  radical 
step  twenty  years  ago,  but  now 
rather   widely  practised,   means,   of 


course,  "F.  0.  B.  jobbing 
point";  which  again  illus- 
trates the  usefulness  of 
the  jobbing  zones  as  a 
basis  for  price  zones.  Un- 
der the  freight  prepay- 
ment plan,  any  point 
where  a  jobber  may  have 
a  warehouse  is  a  jobbing 
point;  and  freight  cost 
is  then  regarded  as  a 
general  overhead  charge. 
This  equalizes  itself  in  the 
general  average  which  is 
calculated  into  the  costs 
of  the  merchandise  and 
put  into  the  price.  When 
the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flake  people  first  began 
this  plan,  years  ago,  it 
was  calculated  upon  years 
of  average  freight  costs, 
and  was  intended  to  do 
away  with  quantity  prices 
and  all  price  complications. 

But  even  when  freight  prepay- 
ment is  the  rule,  price  zones  may 
be  all  the  more  necessary.  In  fact, 
the  price  zone  system  is  closely 
related  to  the  price  maintenance 
problem,  for  the  tendency  of  jobbers 
to  compete  by  means  of  extra  dis- 
counts is  often  a  serious  factor.  The 
present  status  of  price  maintenance 
as  a  principle  is  such  that  it  calls 
for  rather  than  discourages  price 
zones,  since  there  is  much  to  be  said, 
even  from  the  angle  of  public  policy, 
against  penalizing  the  nearby  folk 
for  the  cost  of  transporting  goods 
to  people  far  away.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  against  private  policy  to 
be  located  far  from  the  center  of 
distribution  and  in  that  way  disturb 
the  logical  equilibrium  of  price.  This 
accounts  for  the  action  of  many 
manufacturers  toward  locating  them- 
selves more  logically  in  relation  to 
both  raw  materials  and  distribution. 
Some  manufacturers  argue  that 
price  should  be  precisely  the  same 
to  all,  small  or  large,  far  or  near. 
This  is  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flake  position.  It  is  sound  if  one 
argues  from  the  premise  of  treating 
everj'body  alike.  It  has  the  merit 
of  simplicity,  at  any  rate,  but  its 
[CONTINIffiD    ON    PAGE    54] 
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How  Kuppenheimer  Directs  Its 
Dealers'  Advertising 

By  Bertram  J.  Calin 

Vice-President,  B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


WE  tell  the  public  why 
to  buy  Kuppenheimer 
Good  Clothes.  The  Kup- 
penheimer dealer,  in  pi-actically 
every  city  in  the  United  States, 
tells  his  local  public  ivhere  to 
come  to  buy  these  clothes.  To 
us  this  seems  the  crux  of  the 
whole  question  of  dealer-manu- 
facturer advertising  of  a  prod- 
uct. The  dealer  cannot  well 
afford  to  do  all  of  the  former 
part  of  the  advertising  job;  nor 
can  we  well  afford  to  do  the  lat- 
ter. Hence  we  are  constantly  at 
work  to  attain  a  mutual  recog- 
nition of  the  problem,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  mutual  solution. 

Our      long      experience      has 
taught  us  that  the  most  produc- 
tive way  of   expending   our  ad- 
vertising    appropriation     is     in 
national    magazine    and     news- 
paper advertising;  the  issuance, 
gratis,   of   newspaper   copy   and 
electrotypes,   form  letters,  post- 
ers,   display    cards,     salesmen's 
pamphlets     and     booklets,     and 
many  other  kinds  of  utility  and 
display  material,   in  addition  to 
providing  an  individual  service  and 
cooperation   for   every    dealer's  par- 
ticular  needs.      Our    dealers    realize 
the  disbursement  of  our  budget   in 
this  manner  benefits  every  Kuppen- 
heimer representative  to  a  like  de- 
gree, and  ensures  him  a  steady  and 
constantly  growing  market  for  our 
merchandise. 

Our  national  advertising  moves 
along  steadily.  But  not  all  of  our 
retail  outlets  recognize  the  value  of 
tying  their  advertising  to  ours  as 
a  profitable  way  to  build  sales.  Oc- 
casionally one  happens  upon  a  dealer 
who  has  his  vision  fixed  upon 
the  expense  of  advertising,  rather 
than  on  the  returns  derived  from 
such  an  expenditure,  wisely  made. 

Most  of  our  dealers,  however,  are 
good  consistent  advertisers  who  have 
found  out  for  themselves  the  profit 
that  intelligent  advertising  brings, 
and  they  require  but  little  in  the 
way  of  suggestions.  We  therefore 
devote  a   good  deal   of   attention   to 


Bertram  J.  Cahn 

the  others  in  order  that  they  may 
be  influenced  to  advertise  as  they 
should. 

Of  course,  we  supply  a  full  dealer 
help  service,  which  is  without  doubt 
more  than  ordinarily  complete;  but 
it  is  in  the  field  of  supervising  our 
dealers'  advertising,  of  keeping  be- 
fore them  its  quality,  quantity  and 
effectiveness,  and  by  being  generally 
helpful  in  an  advisory  way,  that  we 
have  made  the  most  progress. 

FOR  this  purpose,  four  assistant 
advertising  managers  have 
charge  respectively  of  the  four  sec- 
tions into  which  we  divide  the  United 
States.  Each  one  v,atches  the  ad- 
vertising act'vities  of  perhaps  eighty 
of  the  larger  accounts  in  his  terri- 
tory. The  advertising  manager  re- 
serves for  himself  some  of  the  key 
cities,  where  special  conditions  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  be  on  the 
ground  from  time  to  time. 

The  office   duties  of  the  assistant 


advertising  managers  consist  of 
studying  the  advertisements  ap- 
pearing in  the  newspapers  in 
each  city  where  they  have  ac- 
counts, of  making  suggestions, 
and  providing  extra  service 
for  dealers  who  request  or 
need  it. 

MANY  of  our  salesmen  func- 
tion in  much  the  same  way 
for  at  least  a  part  of  their 
more  important  dealers.  Of  that, 
more  later.  But  one  duty  of  a 
salesman  is  to  arrange  with  the 
dealers  that  we  receive  a  copy  of 
the  local  papers.  Those  dealers 
who  take  sufficient  interest  to 
send  us  their  newspaper  regu- 
larly receive  the  full  benefit  of 
our  advisory  service,  but  the 
lack  of  the  newspaper  does  not 
prevent  us  from  extending  this 
service  even  to  those  accounts 
whose  paper  we  do  not  see.  In 
many  instances,  the  town  does 
not  run  a  paper  or  the  circula- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
paid  advertising,  and  whenever 
a  condition  such  as  this  exists, 
we  work  with  the  dealer  in  intensive 
direct-mail  campaigns  which  serve 
as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
newspaper  advertising. 

Several  clerical  employees  in  our 
advertising  department  work  full 
time  at  going  over  the  1000  or  more 
papers  we  receive  regularly.  They 
mark  in  each  paper  the  advertise- 
ments which  deserve  attention,  sort 
them  territorially  and  forward  them 
to  the  assistant  advertising  man- 
agers within  whose  jurisdiction  they 
come. 

When  a  batch  of  papers  comes  to 
an  assistant  advertising  manager 
for  attention,  he  goes  over  them 
thoroughly.  He  knows,  from  his 
previous  background  of  experience 
with  each  city,  about  what  normally 
goes  on  there.  Our  dealer  is  usually 
a  predominant  advertiser  of  men's 
clothing,  and  if  a  competitor  begins 
to  outshine  him  in  quality  of  adver- 
tising, or  volume,  or  if  someone  in 
a    town    begins   a   threatening   cam- 
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Fine  silk  hosiery  was  a  luxury  until 
oenlx  made  clearly  apparent  the 
important  fact  that  it  is  also  an 
outstanding  economy.  If  rightly 
made,  silk  stockings  will  carry  you 
more  miles  in  elegance  and  comfort 
than  any  other.  This  most  happy 
combination  of  beauty  and  econ- 
omy has  made  Phoenix  the  best 
selling  line  of  hosiery  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Everywhere  it  is 
the  accepted  standard  of  quality 
for  men  and  women  and  children. 

PHOENIX 

HOSIERY 
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In  the  dressy  summer  time,  fine 
hosiery  becomes  a  thing  of  in- 
:reased  importance  to  men  and 
women  of  discrimination.  Then,  if 
sver,  it  is  a  conspicuous  indication 
af  personal  elegance.  Phoenix 
hosiery  leads  in  sales  everywhere 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  it 
most  happily  combines  an  out- 
ranking refinement  with  a  rare 
ability  to  resist  wear  over  long  and 
,)  strenuous  miles.  Its  superlative  ele- 
gance and  economy  command  con- 
iiderarion  by  you  for  summer  wear. 

PHOENIX 

HOSIERY 
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Neither  romance  nor  history  tells 
s  who  made  the  first  pair  of  stock- 
ngs.    But  certain  it  is  that  human 

[  rogress  is  indicated  by  the  remark- 
ble   refinements  that   have   been 

made  in  hosiery.  Never  before  this 
ery  day  have  men,  women  and 
hildren  been  able  to  own  such 
JS  beautiful  and  substantial  foot- 
. -V  (d   coverings  at  so  low  a  cost.    Phoenix 

leadership  in  this  advancement  has 

made   it  the  standard  hosiery  of 

the  world.  But  neither  romance 
or  history  can  record  the  down- 

r  ght  satisfaction  that  has  come 
rom  the  long  miles  of  strenuous 
nd  refined  travel  which  this  splen- 
lid  product  economically  supplies. 

phoenix!^ 

HOSIERY 


AN  effect  of  charm  and  dignity  gained  by  a  combination  of  deft  artistry  and  perfect  typographical 
treatment.  This  graceful  richness  and  femininity  of  design  is  achieved  through  a  treatment  of  a 
.very  complex  and  florid  subject  that  somehow  contrives  to  produce  an  effect  of  great  simplicity. 
Variations  of  the  central  theme,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  have  served  to  differentiate  Phoenix 
hosiery  from  the  vast  mass  of  other  advertised  hosiery  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  Phoenix  retailers  to 
use  the  trademark  value  tlius  created  by  patterning  their  own  advertising  after  the  national  advertising. 
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Vivid  Colloquialisms 
Brighten  Advertising  Copy 

By  Henry  Eckhardt 


NEVER  seen  in  dictionaries, 
rarely  found  in  thesauruses, 
is  one  of  the  richest,  most  ex- 
pressive parts  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Slang?  No,  colloquialisms. 
From  the  very  hearts  of  John  and 
Jane  Publick,  out  of  their  very  souls, 
come  colloquialisms.  They  are  ex- 
pressions not  taught  to  the  Publicks, 
but  spontaneously  invented  by  them. 
Not  invented  to  be  smart  or  differ- 
ent, like  slang — but  to  give  shade.^ 
of  meaning  which  the  dictionary 
overlooks. 

Consequently,  for  clearness  in  de- 
scribing many  a  situation  or  idea, 
no  word  can  equal  the  colloquialism. 
One  of  the  best  of  current  adver- 
tising seria  is  full  of  colloquialisms. 
It  is  a  striking  example  of  their 
quaint  charm  and  earth-bred  force. 
To  quote: 

Spring   Housedeaning   Is  in  Order  at 
the  Brcnvns' 

Andrew,  the  colored  handy  man,  who 
helps  out  on  sundry  jobs  around  the 
Brown  home,  allows  he  has  never  seen 
a  woman  quite  so  persnicketty  as  Mrs. 
Brown,  'specially  round  spring  house- 
cleaning  time. 

The  cause  of  Andrew's  lament  is  that, 
called  into  commission  as  furniture 
shifter,  he  has  twice  moved  the  piano 
across  the  living-room  and  back  again; 
and  after  two  new  experimental  posi- 
tions with  the  davenport  has  deposited 
it,  kitty-cornered,  at  the  far  southeast 
corner  of  the  room. 

Now,  all  this  procedure  strikes  Andrew 
as  ficssy,  because  he  does  not  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  Brown  never  has  been 
able  to  make  their  Elm  Street  living- 
room  co7ne  out  even. 

I  defy  Webster,  Roget  and  all  their 
successors,  heirs  and  assigns  to  sup- 
ply a  fitting  substitute  for  "per- 
snicketty" ;  or  to  substitute  "at  an 
angle"  for  "kitty-cornered,"  and 
still  have  the  same  picture. 

Not  only  do  colloquialism.?  supply 
picturesque  adjectives  but  they  also, 
like  the  imitative  words  and  the 
picture-words,  are  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  deadly  generality. 

Says  one  roofing  advertisement,  in 
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perfect  English:  "...  withstands 
the  effects  of  the  elements."  Says  an- 
other roofing  advertisement,  going 
outside  of  the  dictionary:  "Keeping 
out  the  weather  is  still  the  chief  job 
of  a  roof."  Two  colloquialisms.  No 
loss  of  dignity.  But  a  great  gain  of 
point.  The  second  says  something, 
while  the  first  is  merely  words. 

Another  advertisement  asks:  "How 
often  has  your  kettle  boiled  over  and 
messed  up  the  top  of  your  stove?" 
Out  of  Jane's  own  kitchen,  the  copy 
borrows  its  colloquialism,  and  she  is 
Immediately  seeing  and  thinking 
with  the  copywriter. 

TWO  house-dress  advertisements 
furnish  another  case-in-point. 
The  first  speaks  of  "more  elaborate 
models  for  afternoons."  The  sec- 
ond, of  "dress-up  Mina  Taylors." 
The  formal  language  sounds  foolish 
to  Jane,  who  knows  pretty  well  what 
house-dresses  are,  while  the  second, 
in  less  words,  conveys  precisely  the 
right  shade  of  meaning. 

Colloquialisms   are,    usually,    good 


advertising  words.  They  can  be 
used  in  practically  all  kinds  of  ad- 
vertisements, even  the  most  dig- 
nified. 

Only  one  caution  seems  quite  neces- 
sary; that  is:  Keep  your  colloquial- 
isms appropriate.  It  is  picturesque 
to  talk  to  John  about  a  bully  smoke; 
but  it  would  be  all  wrong  to  talk  to 
Jane  about  a  bully  Parisian  impor- 
tation. Out  of  the  market  addressed, 
must  the  colloquialism  come. 

Vividness  Through  the  Concrete 
Word.  Particularly  the  victim  of 
generalities  is  automobile  copy: 
This  is  a  typical  example: 

For  many  years,  "X"  designing  and 
manufacturing  have  served  but  one 
ideal — to  conform  faithfully  to  the 
most  rigid  requirements  of  the  dis- 
criminating motor  car  buyer.  Thus, 
the  name  "X"  is  today  synonymous 
with  highest  quality,  with  supreme 
good  taste,  with  extraordinarily  fine 
appearance,  with  unusual  brilliance  of 
performance.  In  the  "X"  of  today, 
"X"  achievement  has  attained  new  and 
unprecedented  heights. 

Fine  words,  faultlessly  put  to- 
gether. But  how  do  they  affect  John 
and  Jane  Publick?  Not  a  picture 
in  the  copy.  Not  a  thing  to  get  hold 
of.  The  chief  result,  for  the  Pub- 
licks,   is  word-dizziness. 

When  generalities  threaten,  use 
concreteness. 

A  perfect  illustration  of  how  con- 
creteness clears  up  the  haze  left  by 
the  generality  is  contained  in  an- 
other   automobile  advertisement: 

All  Outdoors  Can  Be  Yours 

The  cheapest  health  insurance  for  the 
whole  family  is  a  "Y"  car. 

In  a  few  minutes,  it  transports  you 
from  the  close  and  sultry  atmosphere 
of  the  city  to  the  pure,  invigorating 
air  of  the  country. 

The  shriek  of  factory  whistles,  the 
clang  and  bang  of  trolleys,  and  the 
multitude  of  nerve-racking  city  sounds 
and  sights  are  left  behind,  and  re- 
placed by  restful  vistas  of  green  fields, 
babbling  brooks,  songs  of  birds,  etc. 

The  headline  is  a  banal  generali- 
ty.       One    reads    it — feels    no    stir 
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Tactics  in  Bell  Rinon 


A  Survey  of  Some  Methods  Used  by  Manufacturers  in  Selling 
Direct  to  the  Consumer 


AN  Ohio  factory  has  10,000 
agents  selling  raincoats  from 
i.house  to  house.  In  one  city 
in  New  York  State,  250  married 
women  every  afternoon  sell  silk  un- 
derwear direct  to  the  consumer  for 
a  certain  manufacturing  firm.  An 
Indiana  hosiery  plant  dis- 
poses of  150,000  pairs  of 
men's  and  women's  hose  daily 
through  a  force  of  door-to- 
door  canvassers.  A  company 
manufacturing  a  line  of  soaps 
and  kindred  products  employs 
10,000  solicitors  on  full-time 
house-to-house  work.  One 
could  pile  instance  upon  in- 
stance to  prove  that  house-to- 
house  canvassing  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  developments  in 
modern  commercial  distribu- 
tion. 

It  no  longer  serves  any  use- 
ful purpose  to  contend  that 
the  bell-ringing  form  of  mer- 
chandising is  ephemeral,  that 
it  does  not  meet  with  public 
approval,  that  it  will  die  of 
its  own  weight  with  real, 
earnest  competition  from  reg- 
ular retail  distributors.  On 
the  contrary,  retailers  in 
some  lines  have  found  that 
the  aggressive  methods  of 
direct-to-consumer  salesmen 
have  cut  into  their  volume  of 
sales  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  either  a  case  of  go 
and  do  likewise  or  shut  up  = 
shop  and  go  out  of  business. 

The  Indiana  hosiery  mills  referred 
to  above  embarked  upon  house-to- 
house  selling  in  just  this  manner. 
Originally  the  business  was  that  of 
retailing — and  it  was  a  small  busi- 
ness at  that,  in  a  comparatively 
small  town.  A  house-to-house  crew 
invaded  the  town,  and  reports  of 
hosiery  sales  that  were  closed  in  a 
few  days'  time  by  the  itinerant  sales- 
men made  the  owners  of  the  small 
retail  shop  pop-eyed  with  envy.  One 
of  the  partners  remarked,  looking 
sadly  at  his  well-stocked  hosiery 
shelves,  "If  they  can  do  it,  why  can't 
we?"     He   suited  the  action  to  the 


By  Alex  Moss 


word.  Taking  several  bo.xes  of  men's 
and  women's  hosiery,  he  went  out  to 
see  for  himself  just  what  it  was  all 
about.  Today  the  partners  have  a 
plant  capitalized  for  $15,000,000, 
own  their  own  silk  worms  in  the 
Orient,   prepare  their  owm   silk  and 


The  house  to  house  salesman  does  not  offer  a 
universal  specific  for  all  distribution  ills,  but, 
in  certain  lines,  he  has  proved  of  inestima- 
ble benefit  to  manufacturers  and  has  jolted 
reputable   retailers   out   of   their   complacency. 


do  all  their  own  manufacturing. 
Obviously  the  success  of  door-to- 
door  selling  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  receptivity  accorded  the  can- 
vassers. Little  encouragement  re- 
wards the  efforts  of  enterprising 
bell-ringers  who  place  their  chief 
reliance  for  a  hearing  upon  a  quick 
tongue  and  a  broad  toe  inserted  in 
a  door  opening.  Except  in  the  in- 
stances of  a  few  well  known  con- 
cerns who  have  gained  prestige  for 
their  salesmen  through  the  expendi- 
ture of  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  national  advertising,  unheralded 
calls    prove    fruitless    most    of    the 


time.  Companies  that  have  studied 
the  problem  of  house-to-house  sell- 
ing from  every  angle  have  found 
that  if  the  way  is  paved  in  advance 
for  the  visits  of  their  salesmen,  a 
minimum  of  sales  resistance  is  en- 
countered by  their  representatives. 
Many  methods  have  been 
tried  for  the  obtaining  of  live 
prospect  lists.  Some  of  these 
plans  have  proved  successful 
while  others  have  turned  out 
to  be  downright  failures. 
However,  a  peculiar  fact  is 
that  sales  approaches  which 
have  failed  to  work  for  one 
company  have  turned  out  to 
be  quite  beneficial  when 
adopted  by  others,  which 
would  tend  to  indicate  that 
personality  and  presence  are 
qualities  that  should  not  be 
disregarded  when  hiring 
house-to-house  canvassers. 

One  manufacturer  of  wash- 
ing machines  has  developed  a 
novel  scheme  for  procuring 
names  of  live  prospects.  He 
makes  arrangements  with  a 
neighborhood  moving  picture 
theatre  to  announce  that  a 
drawing  for  one  of  his  ma- 
chines will  be  held  on  a  given 
day.  Patrons  are  handed 
numbered  cards  on  which 
they  write  their  names  and 
addresses.  These  cards  are 
dropped  into  a  sealed  box.  On 
=^  the  day  of  the  drawing,  one 
of  the  audience  is  called  for- 
ward, the  box  is  opened,  and  a  card 
is  withdrawn.  The  washing  machine 
is  awarded  to  the  one  whose  name 
appears  on  the  card.  The  rest  of 
the  cards  furnish  a  prospect  list 
that  is  worked  intensively  by  the 
manufacturer's  house-to-house  crew. 
Incidentally,  in  the  field  devoted 
to  electrical  appliances  and  labor- 
saving  devices  for  the  household, 
competition  is  fast  and  furious. 
Manufacturers  who  for  years  have 
been  disposing  of  their  output 
through  dealers  and  department 
stores,  have  been  forced  by  the  in- 
roads made  upon  their  sales  by 
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Agricola  Sits  Up 

IT  is  now  safe  to  talk  about  the  farmer's  income  for 
1923.  Early  generalizations  are  always  dubious.  The 
winter  of  1924-25  will  see  in  the  farmer's  pockets  a 
total  of  ten  billion  dollars'  reward  for  his  labors,  as 
against  nine  and  a  half  billions  last  year.  He  is  well 
out  of  the  "hole"  into  which  he  dropped  in  the  winter 
of  1921-22,  when  his  income  was  a  low  peak  of  seven 
and  a  half  billions;  having  fallen  in  two  years  from 
fourteen  billion  dollars. 

The  Northwest  wheat  belt  (from  Kansas  to  Mon- 
tana) will  have  25  per  cent  more  income,  the  cotton 
belt  5  per  cent  more.  The  corn  belt,  dairy,  tobacco  and 
western  range  States  will  about  break  even,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  drop  back  10  per  cent.  The  farmer's 
status  as  compared  with  pre-war  is  about  lOSVa  per 
cent.  Thus  we  have  the  situation  focused  into  its  proper 
scale  for  comparison,  and  it  is  evident  that  neither 
"boom"  talk  nor  pessimism  is  justifiable.  The  farmer 
has  righted  himself  from  his  unsatisfactory  position, 
but  is  not  exactly  wallowing  in  gold.  Those  who  do  not 
get  a  thrill  from  this  fair-to-good  news  of  the  farm 
should  remember  that  a  big  boost  of  farm  prices  would 
have  a  very  bad  flareback  in  general  higher  cost  of 
living  and  consequent  further  hesitation  in  business. 
One  part  of  the  business  world  cannot  very  beneficially 
advance  far  ahead  of  the  other  parts  without  checking 
the  entire  structure.  Steadiness  is  preferable  to  spurts. 
There  is  plenty  of  reason  for  congratulation  in  the 
farmer's  position  this  year. 

However,  the  farmer  is  not  entirely  out  of  the  woods. 
As  ex-Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois  pointed  out  in  his 
address  before  the  luncheon  to  the  Inland  Press  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago  recently:  "Even  now,  because  of 
improved  conditions  in  the  wheat  belt  and  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  corn  belt  where  the  farmers  have  raised 
a  normal  crop,  we  are  too  prone  to  say  that  the  farm- 
er's troubles  are  over.  The  better  prices  for  wheat 
are  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  that  crop  in  other 
portions  of  the  world.  The  increased  price  for  corn 
is  due  principally  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  corn 
crop  in  half  of  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  success  of  American  agriculture  depends  upon 
the  failure  of  crops  either  at  home  or  abroad,  it  hangs 
by  a  very  slender  thread.  It  will  be  better  not  only 
for  agriculture,  but  better  for  the  country  if  we  face 
the  fact  and  admit  that  there  is  a  real  problem  wait- 
ing for  solution." 

Meter  Changes  and  Mailing  Lists 

READERS  of  this  publication  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  supervision  of  mailing  lists  will 
be  interested  and  perhaps  amazed  at  some  figures 
supplied  us  by  Homer  Buckley  of  Chicago,  pertaining 
to  the  percentage  of  annual  changes  required  to  keep 
a  large  city  mailing  list  strictly  up  to  date. 

Says  Mr.  Buckley,  "In  the  city  of  Chicago  the  meter 
changes  as  recorded  by  the  lighting  company  show 


that  42  per  cent  of  the  city's  population  moves  every 
year,  25  per  cent  May  1  and  17  per  cent  on  Oct.  1." 

Something  like  this  proportion  of  moves  probably 
holds  in  other  large  cities  where  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  in  apartments,  and  it  suggests  the  need 
for  frequent  and  thoroughgoing  mailing  list  revision. 

Another  fact  brought  out  by  Mr.  Buckley  concerns 
the  danger  of  excessive  duplication  in  addressing  lists 
which  have  not  been  checked  against  each  other. 
"There  are  in  Chicago  44,000  club  members,  if  the 
membership  of  all  clubs  be  added  together;  yet  there 
are  in  the  city  only  17,000  men  belonging  to  clubs,"  he 
states.  To  fail  to  take  this  into  account  in  address- 
ing a  mailing  to  club  men  would  be  to  more  than 
double  printing,  mailing  and  postage  costs. 

The  future  effectiveness  of  direct-by-mail  adver- 
tising is  in  the  hands  of  its  present  users.  If  they 
use  it  carelessly  and  inefficiently,  it  will  suffer;  if 
they  overload  the  mails  with  carelessly  prepared,  im- 
properly addressed  matter,  and  saddle  on  themselves 
the  waste  and  extravagance  of  duplication  and  upon 
the  public  the  bother  of  disposing  of  from  two  to 
ten  copies  of  the  same  piece  of  matter  as  not  infre- 
quently happens,  they  will  have  no  one  but  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  loss  of  effectiveness. 

Happily  the  D.  M.  A.  A.  is  alive  to  this  situation 
and  is  working  for  greater  care  all  along  the  line. 
But  its  effort  cannot  be  fully  effective  unless  indi- 
vidual users  of  direct-by-mail  advertising  all  over  the 
country  who  are  not  connected  with  the  association 
will  cooperate  in  a  movement  for  gi-eater  care  and 
accuracy  in  regard  to  mailing  lists,  as  well  as  more 
scientific  and  more  intelligently  planned  campaigns. 

Making  Freckles  Popular 

10ND0N  has  decreed  that  freckles  are  henceforth  to  be 
J  known  as  sun-kisses.  And  already  West  End  beauty 
parlors  report  a  brisk  trade  in  hand-painted  facial 
blemishes.  As  freckles  they  were  anathema;  as  sun- 
kisses  they  become  the  season's  smartest  fad!  Again 
demonstrating  the  power  of  an  imaginative  trade  name. 

The  Horizon  of  the  Directing  Mind 

WE  notice  the  new  advertising  of  a  British  rail- 
way— the  first  of  a  series  called  "Travel  for 
Business."  "Visit  your  customers,"  it  says  to  princi- 
pals of  British  industries,  "weeks  of  work  at  the  desk 
dim  the  horizon  of  the  directing  mind.  Travel  and 
change  and  contact  with  customers  clear  it  again." 

The  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  supplies 
a  much-needed  prod  to  help  us  overcome  that  inertia 
anchoring  us  to  our  desks  and  limiting  our  perspective 
to  a  cast-iron  mold  of  last  year's  Public. 

Advertising  would  gain  in  effectiveness  if  the  Cer- 
berus at  the  gates  could  say:  "He's  in  conference — 
with  a  shoe-dealer  in  Springfield."  Or  a  boot-seller 
in  Liverpool. 
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Early  Advertising  Failures 

This  Chapter  of  "Breaking  In"  Tells  How  Failure  to  Link  Produc- 
tion with  Advertising  and  Distribution  Caused  the  Collapse 
of  Several  "Successful"  Campaigns 

By  John  Lee  Mahin 


SOME  surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  I  should  say  that 
there  are  products  that  should 
not  be  advertised  like  Diamond 
Matches,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  ar- 
ticle. In  a  similar  manner  my  per- 
sonal views  on  the  use  of  liquor  are 
my  own,  but  I  never  could  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  liquor  should  be 
advertised  even  in  the  days  when  it 
was  legal  to  do  so.  My  refusal  to 
take  on  liquor  accounts  was  based 
on  the  conviction  that  if  I  under- 
took any  responsibility  for  a  client 
I  wanted  to  feel  free  to  urge  for  his 
product  the  fullest  possible  use — 
the  greatest  degree  of  consumption. 
Had  I  advertised  liquors  at  all  it 
would  have  been  negative  advertis- 
ing— tending  to  decrease  rather  than 
increase  its  consumption  as  a  whole 
— and  emphasizing  the  purity  and 
dependability  of  my  client's  prod- 
ucts. I  question  whether  such  ad- 
vertising ever  pays  in  the  long  run. 
The  man  who  poses  as  having  the 
only  product  in  his  line  in  which  peo- 
ple can  safely  have  confidence  be- 
littles himself. 

I  recall  some  more  of  my  failures 
from  which  I  have  established  some 
fundamental  working  principles  just 
as  I  did  out  of  the  tombstone  inci- 
dent detailed  in  the  Fortnightly 
for  June  6,  1923. 

Probably  the  most  irritating  fail- 
ure was  connected  with  a  self-wind- 
ing clock.  While  I  have  kept  scrap 
books  and  files  of  important  letters 
many  years  and  have  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  such  data,  I  find  that  there 
are  many  items  I  have  forgotten. 
Among  them  is  the  name  of  the 
former  restaurant  keeper  in  Chicago 
who  invented  this  self-winding  clock 
and  persuaded  a  group  of  citizens  at 
Champaign,  111.,  to  put  up  $150,000 
to  equip  a  factory  to  make  it. 

There  was  no  question  but  that  he 
had  a  clock  which  would  work.  The 
power  for  winding  was  furnished  by 
a  dry  battery.  The  story  made  won- 
derful copy.  We  prepared  a  remark- 
able campaign,  consisting  of  inquiry- 


bringing  magazine  advertisements 
and  broadsides  to  retail  jewelers  tell- 
ing them  all  about  the  advertising 
and  the  potential  demand,  and  we 
carefully  prepared  advertisements 
for  the  retail  jewelers  to  use  in  their 
local  newspapers  to  interlock  with 
the  magazine  advertisements. 

I  went  down  to  Champaign  one 
day  to  get  the  final  o.  k.  on  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  inventor,  with  con- 
siderable pride,  guided  me  through 
the  beautiful  factory  and  told  me  the 
first  batch  of  ten  thousand  clocks  was 
in  work.  He  said  they  would  be 
ready  for  shipment  by  the  time  the 
magazine  advertisements  appeared 
and  the  dealers  received  the  broad- 
sides calling  attention  to  them. 

I  ASKED  him  how  many  clocks  he 
had  made  in  the  factory  and  he 
told  me  he  had  not  made  any.  When 
he  admitted,  on  further  question- 
ing, that  he  only  had  one  clock  that 
would  work  and  that  it  was  his  orig- 
inal hand-made  model,  I  suggested 
we  hold  back  the  advertising  until 
he  had  inspected  his  product  and  was 
sure  he  could  make  clocks  in  quan- 
tity production  equal  to  his  model. 

He  lost  his  temper  and  told  me  he 
had  hired  me  to  take  care  of  his  ad- 
vertising and  not  to  run  his  busi- 
ness. So  we  went  ahead,  and  while 
everything  connected  with  the  ad- 
vertising campaign  was  wonderfully 
successful,  it  took  us  a  long  time  to 
live  doviTi  the  reputation  of  having 
perpetrated  a  colossal  advertising 
failure.  Inquiries  came  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  jewelers  bought 
freely  as  we  referred  the  inquiries 
to  them,  the  whole  batch  of  ten  thou- 
sand clocks  was  sold  out,  but  they 
did  not  stay  sold. 

So  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  not 
one  of  the  clocks  would  work  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  whole  project 
was  abandoned.  I  shall  always  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  can  perfect  a 
self-winding  clock  could  soon  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  great  ad- 
vertiser if  he  did  nothing  more  in 


the  way  of  advertising  than  dupli- 
cate the  campaign  we  prepared  for 
this  "failure." 

Another  valuable  but  unpleasant 
experience  was  with  the  National 
Candy  Company.  One  of  their  sales- 
men had  developed  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  efficiency.  He  called  on  us 
and  told  us  how  to  solicit  his  em- 
ployers, explaining  how  much  more 
he  could  do  if  his  efforts  were  an- 
ticipated and  supplemented  by  good 
advertising.  He  told  us  one  story  I 
will  never  forget.  A  suburban  drug- 
gist one  day  in  giving  this  salesman 
an  order  refused  to  increase  it, 
saying,  "This  is  more  than  your 
share."  Instantly  the  salesman  said, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  my  share?" 
The  dealer  answered,  "I  buy  candy 
from  eight  salesmen — you  have  more 
than  one-eighth  of  my  sales." 

The  salesman  explained  to  the 
dealer  what  a  wasteful  system  he 
was  encouraging  in  dividing  his 
business  among  eight  men  when  one 
man  could  give  him  all  the  service  he 
needed,  and  advised  the  dealer  to  con- 
centrate his  purchases  with  the  one 
salesman  who  could  give  him  the  best 
service.  The  dealer  was  incredulous 
that  any  salesman  could  give  him  any 
service.  The  salesman  offered  to 
work  for  him  Saturday  afternoons 
and  evenings  selling  candy  if  the 
dealer  would  let  him  have  the  entire 
business. 

THIS  salesman,  by  making  win- 
dow and  counter  displays  and 
talking  to  people  about  candy  when 
they  came  in  for  other  things,  was 
able  to  double  the  dealer's  business. 
Naturally  his  progressive  mind  be- 
gan to  grasp  what  he  could  do  if  he 
had  the  power  of  advertising  in  the 
daily  newspapers  to  make  the  same 
suggestions  he  made  to  people  who 
came  into  the  drug  store  and  also 
how  much  better  window  and  counter 
displays — to  remind  the  readers  of 
the  advertisements — this  salesman 
could  have  if  they  were  ordered  in 
large  quantities. 
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Mary  L.  Alexander 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

Joseph  Alger 

Chester  E.  Haring 

J.A.Archbald,jr. 

F.W.  Hatch 

W.  R.  Baker,  jr. 

Robert  C.  HoUiday 
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Robert  Barton 

F.  G.  Hubbard 
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S.  P.  Irvin 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

D.  P.  Kingston 

Arthur  Cobb,  jr. 

Robert  D.MacMillen 

E.H.Coffey,  jr. 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

W.  Arthur  Cole 

AUyn  B.  Mclntire 

Francis  Corcoran 

E.  J.  McLaughlin 

Margaret  Crane 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

C.  L.  Davis 

Gardner  Osborn 

Rowland  Davis 

Leslie  Pearl 

W.  J.  Delany 

L.  C.  Pedlar 

W.  J.  Donlan 

Harford  Powel,  jr. 

Ernest  Donohue 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

B.  C.  Duffy 

T.  L.  L  Ryan 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

R.  C.  Shaw 

A.  R.  Fergusson 

Winfield  Shiras 

G.  G.  Flory 

Irene  Smith 

R.  C.  Gcllert 

H.  B.  Stearns 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

William  M.  Strong 

Winifred  V.  Guthrie 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

F.  Wm.  Haemmel 

C.  S.  Woolley 
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Our  solicitation  of  the  National 
Candy  Company  developed  fruit  but 
we  picked  the  fruit  when  it  was  too 
green.  We  let  V.  L.  Price  give  us 
an  order  for  a  year's  campaign  with 
the  privilege  of  cancelling  at  the  end 
of  sixty  days,  and  we  concentrated 
all  our  energies  in  helping  this  sales- 
man— who  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
crew — to  get  distribution  before  the 
advertising  started. 

We  did  get  100  per  cent  distribu- 
tion in  the  Loop  District  in  Chicago. 
Stephen  Hexter  of  the  Public  Drug 
Company  violated  his  rule  of  re- 
fraining from  stocking  new  items 
until  he  had  legitimate  calls  for 
them  and  put  in  a  stock  of  Skylock 
Chocolates  with  window  and  counter 
displays,  as  a  personal  favor  to  me. 

There  was  no  question  that  the 
newspaper  advertising  sold  the 
candy.  The  copy  idea  was  "80  Cent 
Quality  for  60  Cents."  A  plausible 
story  of  the  savings  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  because  of  large  produc- 
tion and  wide  distribution  quickly 
sold  out  the  original  stock  in  the 
dealers'  hands  and  the  dealers  re- 
ordered liberally. 


Retailers  then  reported  that  reg- 
ular consumers  of  candy  were  going 
back  to  their  old  brands.  We  sent 
men  out  to  interview  dealers  and 
consumers  and  found  that  people 
generally   questioned  our    statement 

"80  Cent  Quality."  When  pressed 
for  a  reason  none  was  given  except 
that  the  centers  of  the  chocolate 
creams  were  hard.  It  then  dawned 
on  us  that  "80  Cent  Quality"  meant 
soft  center  chocolate  creams.  Gun- 
ther,  Berry,  Allegretti,  Kranz  and 
Kehoe  all  sold  80  cent  chocolates 
and  in  every  case  the  centers  were 
soft. 

OUR  investigation  revealed  one 
notable  exception.  Whitman's, 
with  hard  centers,  had  a  spotty  but 
very  high  class  distribution,  and  the 
Whitman  agents  reported  steadily 
increasing  sales  at  $1  per  pound. 
With  a  vast  array  of  samples  which 
we  had  bought  in  the  canvass  of  the 
dealers  piled  up  on  our  conference 
table,  we  invited  Mr.  Price  to  a  con- 
sultation. 

He  brought  along  the  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  manufacturing.    I 


had  barely  stated  the  scope  of  our 
investigation — I  had  not  even  stated 
its  purpose  or  summarized  its  find- 
ings— when  I  was  interrupted  by 
the  vice-president's  declaration : 
"Mr.  Price,  I  did  not  come  here  to 
be  insulted  by  an  advertising  man. 
We  hired  these  people  to  advertise 
our  business,  not  to  tell  us  how  to 
run  it." 

It  took  all  the  tact  and  diplomacy 
I  could  muster  to  make  him  listen 
long  enough  to  assure  him  that  if 
Whitman  was  selling  hard  center 
chocolates  at  $1  per  pound  there 
must  be  good  reasons  why  hard  cen- 
ters were  characteristic  of  quality. 
We  wanted  to  know  what  these  rea- 
sons were  so  we  could  put  them  in 
the  copy  and  prepare  the  minds  of 
people  who  bought  Skylocks  for  dif- 
ferent centers  than  they  had  pre- 
viously considered  as  characteristic 
of  80  cent  quality. 

This  man  then  said  the  advertis- 
ing had  brought  so  much  business 
that  they  were  unprepared  for  it  and 
that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  make 
soft  center  chocolates  and  he  did  not 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  68] 


THE  annual  banquet  which  marks  the  yearly  con- 
ventions of  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  New  York.  Tuesday  night, 
October  28,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Business  Paper  Editors.  Frederick  N.  Witliey, 
\nce-president  of  the  National  Surety  Company,  spoke 
on  "Gambling  on  Human  Nature,"  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  discussing  the  relative  degrees  of  honestv 
of  the  peoples  of  various  nationalities.  Willis  H. 
Booth.  \"ice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
and  president  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, covered  some  of  the  more  personal  sides  of  the 
reparations  proceedings  and  enumerated  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  before  acceptance  of  the  Dawes  plan. 


At  the  general  business  sessions  for  members  only, 
held  on  Wednesday,  October  29,  the  follo%«ng  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President,  John 
N.  Nind,  Jr..  Periodical  Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.:  vice-president,  Malcolm  Muir,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company,  New  York;  treasurer,  Edwin  A. 
Scott,  Edwin  A.  Scott  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  the  officers 
and  the  following:  Fritz  J.  Frank,  Iron  Age  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York:  H.  G.  Lord,  Textile  World, 
Boston:  E.  R.  Shaw.  Poicer  Plant  Engineering.  Chi- 
cago: Warren  C.  Piatt,  IS'ational  Petroleum  IS'etcs, 
Cleveland;  J.  G.  Jarrett,  Modern  Hospital,  Chi- 
cago:   George    Slade,    Simmons-Boardman    Company. 
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To  railway  electrical  officers  who 
deal  with  electric  power  and  light  for  shops,  cars,  and 
buildings,  and  also  heavy  electric  traction. 


To      superintendents      of      motive 

power  and  their  staffs  who  are  responsilile  for  locomotive 

and  car  design,  construction,  and  repairs. 


To  signal  officers  who 
are  interested  in  signal- 
ing, automatic  train  con- 
trol, telephone  and  telegraph. 


To  engineering  and  maintenance  officers  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  all  railway 
facilities  other  than  cars  and  locomotives. 


To  executives 
and  operating 
officers    who 

are     responsible     for 

appropriations. 


These  Five 
Departmental 
Railway  Publications 


select  the  railway  men  who  influence 
the  purchases  of  your  products.  Each 
publication  is  devoted  exclusively  to  rail- 
way problems  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
branch  of  railway  service.  This  makes 
practically  every  line  of  editorial  material 
of  vital  interest  to  the  readers  of  each 
publication  and  enables  the  manufac- 
turer to  make  his  sales  story  pertinent 
to  the  problems  of  the  definite  group  of 
railway  men  he  wishes  to  reach.  Ask 
for  a  copy  of  our  four  page  folder  which 
briefly  describes  "Departmental  Organi- 
zation as  Effecting  Railway  Sales." 


Simmons-Boardman   Publishing   Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 
30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago:   608  S.  Dearborn   St. 
Cleveland:    6007   Euclid   Avenue 
New  Orleans:    927  Canal   Street 


Francisco:  74  New  Montgomery  St. 
Washington:  17th  &  H  Sts.,  N.  W. 
London:    34  Victoria   St.,   S.  W.    1. 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 

In  Which  Many  Interesting  Viewpoints  Are  Expressed 


The  Farmer's 
Buying  Habits 

Farm  and  Home 
Springfield,    Mass. 

October  24,   1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
checking  over  the  article  by  J.  M.  Mc- 
Donald, which  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  Oct.  8,  because  the  reports  in  the 
Home  Improvement  Contest,  for  which 
Farm  and  Home  put  up  $5,000  in 
prizes  this  year,  are  just  beginning  to 
come  in  and  we  have  been  seeing  the 
same  things  Mr.  McDonald  mentions, 
excepting  from  another  slant. 

Out  of  352  contestants,  211  or  60  per 
cent  spoke  of  paint  and  varnish,  this 
being  the  largest  group.  Next  come 
167  or  47  per  cent  who  were  interested 
in  shrubbery,  rose  bushes,  flower  seed, 
etc. ;  curtains,  draperies,  window 
shades,  etc.,  165  or  another  47  per 
cent;  linoleum  or  congoleum,  161  or  43 
per  cent;  bath  tub,  toilets  or  kitchen 
sinks,  149  or  42  per  cent;  water  sys- 
tems, pumps,  etc.,  146  or  41  per  cent; 
furniture,  bedding,  etc.  (not  counting 
those  interested  in  "built-in"  con- 
veniences), 14  or  another  41  per  cent; 
kitchen  utensils,  pressure  cookers, 
dishes,  etc.,  137  or  38  per  cent;  wall 
paper,  136  or  another  38  per  cent;  wall- 
board,  roofing,  lumber,  millwork,  etc., 
133  or  37  per  cent ;  rugs  or  carpets, 
floor  wax,  etc.,  125  or  35  per  cent; 
Portland  cement,  102  or  29  per  cent; 
electric,  acetylene  or  gasoline  lighting 
plants,  92  or  26  per  cent;  radio,  pianos, 
phonographs,  etc.,  91  or  another  26 
per  cent;  hot  air  or  steam  heating  sys- 
tems, 83  or  23  per  cent;  oil  or  coal 
cook  stoves  or  heaters,  73  or  20  per 
cent. 

There  is  a  halfway  ground  which 
relatively  few  have  found — i.e.,  farm 
families  have  virtually  the  same  needs, 
and  act  from  the  same  motives  as  the 
rest  of  humanity;  but  the  nature  of 
their  business  is  such  that  their  buying 
habits  are  different.  Consequently  the 
arguments  to  sell  them  are  diff'erent. 
They  will  not  buy  on  the  installment 
plan,  although  they  will  give  notes 
(generally  payable  in  the  fall)  for 
what  they  consider  necessary  business 
equipment  or  permanent  home  im- 
provements— including   automobiles. 

The  obvious  reason  why  they  refuse 
to  commit  themselves  to  installment 
purchases  is  that  their  incomes  do  not 
come  in  regular  weekly  or  monthly  in- 
stallments, as  do  those  of  the  wage 
earner  or  the  white  collar  salary  man. 
C.  E.  Burns, 
General   Manager. 

The  Road  Hog  nud  the 
Market  for  Cars 

October  28,  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

The  editorial  in  your  issue  of  Octo- 
ber 22— "The  Road  Hog  and  the  Mar- 
ket for  Cars" — advances  a  novel, 
though  hardly  plausible  reason  for  the 


so-called  "saturation  point"  in  the  sale 
of  automobiles.  The  road  hog  and 
careless  driving  are  serious  enough 
actualities  in  themselves,  but  to  my 
mind  the  condition  they  create  can 
hardly  be  said  to  furnish  even  a  remote 
cause  for  the  period  of  stagnation  that 
the  motor  industry  is  experiencing. 

The  saturation  point  in  the  market 
for  cars  is  yet  a  good  way  off'.  How- 
ever, it  is  becoming  harder  for  manu- 
facturers to  sell  cars,  owing  to  the  used 
car  problem,  for  one  thing,  and  the 
acute  traffic  congestion  on  the  high- 
ways and  in  the  streets  of  our  large 
cities — a  congestion  that  has  led  to  the 
imposition  of  drastic  parking  regula- 
tions in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 
Numberless  plans  have  been  advanced 
for  the  relief  of  traffic  congestion,  and 
time  will  doubtless  bring  a  solution. 
A  great  deal  of  the  stress  would  be  re- 
lieved if  merchandise  deliveries  were 
made  at  night  instead  of  during  the 
daytime,  as  at  present. 

Another  revolution  may  be  the  man- 
ufacture of  cars  of  much  smaller 
wheelbase  than  we  now  use.  Small 
cars,  easily  handled,  and  with  a  type 
of  tire  that  will  afford  easy  riding 
qualities,  are  inevitable. 

Make  it  possible  for  the  owner  of  a 
car  to  get  the  maximum  use  of  his  au- 
tomobile, whether  for  business  or 
pleasure,  and  the  potential  market  for 
cars  will  broaden  overnight.  Many 
people  would  not  think  of  driving  a  car 
under  the  present  limited  and  exas- 
perating conditions. 

Harry  K.  Leonard. 

Selling  the  Public 
Confidence  in  a  Company 

New  York  Telephone  Co., 
New  York 

Oct.  25,  1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  thank  you  for  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  your  editorial  of  Oct.  8. 
The  telephone  industry  is  and  should 
be  operated  as  a  single  monopolistic 
system  under  reasonable  Government 
regulation.  It  is  necessary  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  that  the  public  we  serve 
be  convinced  of  the  integrity  of  our 
purpose  and  that  a  cooperative  rather 
than  an  antagonistic  relationship  be 
maintained  between  the  company  and 
the  subscriber. 

Of  course,  any  concern  that  is  afraid 
to  come  into  open  court  and  show  its 
hands  would  do  well  either  to  prepare 
for  the  worst  or  wash  up  a  bit  before 
appealing  to  the  public.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  clean  rec- 
ord and  nothing  to  conceal.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  a  very  hazardous  under- 
taking on  my  part  to  endeavor  to  sell  to 
the  public  confidence  in  my  company 
and  to  ask  for  their  forbearance  until 
we  could  recover  the  ground  unavoid- 
ably lost  while  the  properties  were  be- 
ing operated  under  war  conditions  and 
for  a  time  by  the  Federal  Government. 
J.  S.  McCuLLOH, 

President. 


Marketing  American   Goods 
in  Stveden  and  Denmark 
K.  H.  NiLSSON, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

■  October   4,   1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

Clem  Gerson,  in  his  article  "Market- 
ing American  Products  in  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Holland,"  Advertising 
AND  Selling  Fortnightly,  September 
24,  1924,  says  the  Swede  will  look  at 
a  picture  but  refuses  to  read  the  ac- 
companying copy  in  an  advertisement 
or  circular.  Does  anybody  believe  this 
of  a  nation  which  has  proved  itself  the 
soundest  financially  of  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian countries?  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  he  will  look  at  the  pic- 
ture and  listen  to  what  the  salesman 
or  advertiser  has  to  say  while  present. 
He  will  read  the  copy  afterwards  and 
digest  it  before  committing  himself. 
He  will  positively  not  allow  himself  to 
be  rushed  off  his  feet.  The  author  has 
greatly  misjudged  the  Swede  on  this 
point.  Very  likely  the  copy  submitted 
has  been  unsuitable  for  the  Swedish 
mentality.  American  copy  will  not  do 
as  a  rule.  Has  this  occurred  to  the 
author?  The  Swede  is  safe  and  sane 
but  suspicious.  Copy  should  be  writ- 
ten vrith  this  in  mind. 

Although  the  Baltic  separates  Swe- 
den from  Germany,  German  influence 
is  greater  in  Sweden  than  in  Denmark, 
says  Gerson,  with  practically  nothing 
but  an  imaginary  boundary  line  sepa- 
rating the  two  countries.  This  is  not 
so.  The  Danish  mind  is  typically  Ger- 
man. They  are  both  great  for  details. 
Whether  this  is  good  or  bad  form  does 
not  enter  into  this  discussion. 

Misleading,  also,  is  the  statement 
that  the  rate  of  exchange  on  Norwe- 
gian currency  is  almost  normal.  The 
par  value  of  the  Swedish,  Danish  and 
Norwegian  crowns  is  identically  the 
same,  26.8  cents.  The  Swedish  crown 
was  second  to  reach  par  value  of  ail 
European  currencies  deflated  by  the 
war  conditions,  second  only  to  the 
Swiss  franc.  The  Danish  and  Norwe- 
gian crowns  have  quite  a  bit  to  travel 
before  they  reach  par.  The  Danish 
crown  stands  at  17.4  cents  and  the 
Norwegian  at  only  14.1  cents. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  would  like 
to  add,  with  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
article  in  question,  a  piece  of  advice 
that  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  The 
Scandinavians  are  quite  willing  to  buy 
both  English  and  American  goods,  but 
they  will  not  look  to  England  for 
American  goods  unless  they  are  forced 
to  and  then  only  reluctantly.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  erroneous  on  the 
part  of  American  business  men  to  es- 
tablish a  "European  office"  in  England 
expecting  returns  from  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  Y'ou  will  get  more  busi- 
ness direct  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries  than  through  this  interme- 
diary. The  thing  to  do  is,  if  you  are 
after  the  Scandinavian  business,  to 
establish  a   Scandinavian  oflfice. 

K.  H.  NiLSSON. 
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What  Does  Your 
Advertising  Do? 


Getting  the  goods  sold  is  the  object  of  advertising.  Not  just 
letting  people  know  that  the  goods  exist,  but  doing  something  to 
send  them  on  their  way  from  manufacturer  to  consumer. 

The  president  of  a  company  manufacturing  a  widely-dis- 
tributed cleansing  preparation  says  in  a  recent  letter: 

''The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  working  wonders  for  us  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  in  establishing  our  product  with  the 
retail  trade,  and  we  feel  that  our  advertising  in  it  is  the  most 
resultful  that  we  have  ever  enjoyed  in  any  publication." 

More  than  9,000  retail  advertising  accounts  are  today  on  the 
books  of  the  Monitor.  These  accounts  are  located  in  400  cities  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  other  countries.  Our  files  contain 
many  letters  from  manufacturers  saying  that  Monitor  advertising 
helps  to  move  their  goods  off  the  dealer's  shelves — having  already 
helped  to  put  them  on  those  shelves. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  and  why  the  Monitor  gives  these 
results?  Information,  specific  instances,  circulation  details,  will 
gladly  be  supplied  by  any  of  the  following  offices: 


Boston,  107  Falmouth  Street 
London,  2  Adelphi  Terrace 
Cleveland,   1658  Union  Trust   Building 
Kansas  City,  70S  Commerce  Building 
Los  Angeles,  620  Van  Nuys  Building 


Xew  York,  270  Madison  Avenue 
Chicago,  14S8  McCormick  Building 
Detroit,  455  Book  Building 
San  Francisco,  625  Market  Street 
Seattle.  763  Empire  Building 


The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 


Ax   IXTERXATIOXAL  DaILV  NEWSPAPER 


Member  A.  B.  C. 
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Advertising  Messages  That  Are 
Not  Delivered 


By  Charles  Austin  Bates 


THE  marvelous  thing  about 
advertising  is  not  the  mortality 
of  accounts,  but  the  fact  that 
so  many  continue  profitably  when 
the  work  on  them  is  so  poorly  done. 

True,  there  is  much  copy  as  nicely 
manicured  and  marcelled  as  the  wax 
dummies  in  a  show  window  —  and 
about  as  vital. 

True,  there  are  many  handsome 
art  posters  occupying  high  priced 
magazine  space  —  beautiful  dumb 
things  which  a  mere  change  of 
lettering  would  make  equally  useful, 
or  useless,  in  advertising  silverware, 
hosiery,  or  automobile  bodies. 

If  posters  are  the  things  to  use, 
by  all  means  use  them,  but  put  them 
outdoors  where  they  belong  and 
where  circulation  can  be  bought  at 
the  lowest  known  cost.  Seven 
thousand  dollars  will  put  a  poster 
page  in  two  million  copies  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  same 
amount  paid  for  outdoor  display  of 
the  same  poster,  enlarged  to  one 
thousand  times  the  size,  will  present 
it  to  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the 
number  of  eyes. 

Include  in  the  classification  of 
posters  all  those  advertisements 
which  contain  collections  of  smooth- 
ly running  generalities  which  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  ships,  or 
shoes,  or  sealing  wax.  Search  them 
in  vain  for  any  real  selling  force. 
They  talk  of  standards  of  quality, 
dependability,  conscientious  crafts- 
manship, time-tested  what  not — but 
present  no  interesting,  or  vital  facts 
about  the  thing  they  purport  to 
advertise.  The  space  might  just 
as  well  be  blank  except  for  the  names 
of  the  product  and  its  maker.  Here 
is  an  ideal  vehicle  for  the  delivery 
of  a  message — bought  and  paid  for 
for  that  purpose — and  no  message. 

I'll  tell  you  how  some  of  such 
advertising  comes  into  being. 

The  appropriation  is  decided  upon. 
Research,  market-surveys,  charts, 
graphs  and  schedules  are  made.  Six 
pages  in  this,  twelve  in  that  and  two 
hundred  lines  on  four  columns  in 
these  others.  Not  because  the 
message    requires    pages,    or    eight 


hundred  line  spaces,  but  because 
"dominant"  space  is  fashionable  — 
so  fashionable  that  a  page  is  no 
longer  a  unit  of  dominance.  The 
word  remains  —  the  fact  has 
evaporated. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  now  a 
definite  schedule  with  dates  fixed  for 
one  or  more  insertions  and  some- 
thing must  be  prepared  to  put  into 
the  space. 

The  job  is  assigned  to  a  copy  man 
who  may  have  been,  but  probably 
was  not,  present  at  the  conferences 
which  developed  plan  and  schedule. 
He  approaches  the  task  with  enthu- 
siasm, or  without,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  accounts  he  is  han- 
dling already — and  the  number  and 
imminence  of  closing  dates. 

At  any  rate  he  does  his  best  and 
according  to  his  age,  ability,  temper- 
ament and  previous  servitude,  he 
turns  out  mediocre,  fair,  or  excellent 
work.  Let  us  assume  it  is  the  latter. 
The  copy  chief,  or  the  agency  head, 
passes  on  it  and  passes  it  on  to  the 
client.  There  ensues  a  search  for 
mis-crossed  T's  and  inappropriately 
dotted  I's  and  more  likely  than  not 
there  is  a  "conference,"  which  before 
it  is  finished  develops  into  an 
autopsy.  The  mangled  remains  are 
returned  to  the  copywriter. 

iLL  he  has  to  do  is  to  cut  out  all 
J\  his  pet  phrases,  substitute  one 
synonym  for  another,  say  "which" 
instead  of  "that,"  cut  the  text  down 
three  fourths  (because  "nobody  will 
read  it"  and  because  some  stone-age 
advertising  man  advocated  "brevity," 
to  save  typesetting),  make  the  name- 
logotype  bigger  and  put  in  a  large 
mechanical  drawing  of  the  product. 

All  the  interest  he  had  in  the 
work  is  killed  and  he  approaches  the 
task  of  revision  in  a  spirit  of  cynical 
don't  -  give  -  a  -  damitiveness.  From 
then  on  he  is  not  trying  to  make 
copy  that  will  sell  goods,  but  some- 
thing that  will  be  O.K.'d  and  catch 
the  closing  date. 

By  the  time  he  has  taken  out  and 
put  in  everything  that  six  people 
like,  or  don't  like,  he  has  a  perfectly 


innocuous  emasculated  piece  of 
mongrel  copy  that  is  neither  fish, 
flesh,  nor  good  red  herring.  Only 
art  work  and  mechanical  perfection 
save  it  from  the  discard,  and  an  O.K. 
is  secured  at  the  end  of  another  con- 
ference which  terminates  when 
everybody  is  too  much  exhausted  for 
further   argument. 

Next  month  the  copywriter,  hav- 
ing learned  his  lesson,  takes  out  the 
pattern  and  moulds  the  kind  of  copy 
which  will  be  O.K.'d,  depending  on 
art  work  for  variety. 

Thus  we  get  posters  for  high 
priced  space. 

THE  great  advantage  of  news- 
paper and  magazine  space  is  that 
in  it  we  can  use  as  many  words  as 
are  needed  to  tell  our  story.  People 
buy  periodicals  to  read.  When  they 
handle  them  the  reading  mood  is 
dominant.  Books,  magazines,  news- 
papers are  perused  quietly  in  times 
more  or  less  leisurely.  If  the  adver- 
tisement, by  its  caption,  or  its  illus- 
tration, arrests  attention  it  has  a 
much  better  than  fifty-fifty  chance 
of  thorough  reading. 

The  painted  roadway  sign,  which 
we  pass  at  thirty  miles  an  hour — or 
the  scintillating  Times  Square  elec- 
tric bulletin  that  we  glimpse  while 
side-stepping  the  ubiquitous  taxis, 
must  talk  short,  sharp  and  fast. 
Five  to  fifteen  words  is  the  limit.  A 
street  car  card  may  carry  twenty 
words,  or,  on  occasion,  thirty. 

A  Collier's  Weekly  or  Pictorial 
Review  page  can  be  given  full  100 
per  cent  attention  value  and  carry  a 
thousand  words  of  text  if  they  are 
needed  to  tell  the  story.  The  full 
poster-value  can  be  secured  with 
headline  and  illustration  and  the 
more  or  less  solid  type  story  is  near- 
ly as  good  a  background  as  white  or 
colored  space.  If  it  is  not  read  noth- 
ing is  lost,  but  if  half  of  it  is  read 
half  of  the  time,  the  selling  value  of 
the  page  is  multiplied  by  almost  any 
figures  you  wish  to  use. 

What  does  it  profit  an  advertiser 
to  gain  interested  attention  if  he 
makes  no  use  of  it?    Suppose  a  sales- 
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THE  INTERRUPTING  IDEA 

NEW   YORK  NOVEMBER   1924 


|EAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU 

'  General  and  abstract  ideas  form  the  source 
of  our  greatest  errors." 


"Out  Among 
Them" 


Prior  to  i  700,  Russia  was  an  oriental  fastness. 
Wild,  remote,  strange. 

Then,  Peter  the  Great.  Overnight,  the  waist-long 
beards  disappeared.  Oriental  robes  were  succeed- 
ed by  European  trousers  and  jackets.  Primitive 
warfare  gave  way  to  artillery  and  naval  units. 

A  war  with  Sweden.  Russia  won  her  outlet  to  the 
sea — and  her  crown  as  a  Power. 


Just  before  this  miracle,  a  group  of  exotic  Rus- 
sians appeared  in  Konigsberg.  With  them,  one 
Peter  Mikhailov.  A  sailor-man,  they  explained, 
— but  his  looks  belied  his  calling. 

Mikhailov  entered  the  famous  gunnery  school. 
He  went  to  Saardam,  where  they  built  ships;  to 
Leiden,  where  anatomy's  secrets  were  being  un- 
covered; to  Amsterdam,  center  of  the  art  of 
engraving. 

Apter  pupil,  these  schools  never  knew.  Nor  more 
earnest,  nor  more  observing. 

After  a  year  and  a  half,  oack  to  Russia.  Officials 
waited  at  the  border.  They  bowed  to  the  ground. 
Mikhailov  was  none  other  than  Peter  the  Great, 


gone  "out  among  them"  to  learn  the  foreigner's 
how  and  why. 

§ 
"  Out  among  them !  " 
What  a  multitude  of  miracles  that  phrase  explains. 

Wonder-working  apostles,  like  Paul;  wonder- 
working soldiers, like  Napoleon;  wonder-working 
statesmen,  like  Franklin;  all  had  a  genius  for  feel- 
ing the  pulse  of  things.  All  went  and  campaigned 
"out  among  them." 

A  man  must  understand,  before  he  can  master. 
And  a  man  must  go  "out  among  them,"  before 
he  can  understand.  This  applies,  whether  "them" 
means  a  congregation,  an  army,  a  political  con- 
stituency,—  or  a  market. 

Especially  a  market. 

For,  when  a  man  knows  a  market  by  having  met 
it,  it  takes  on  flesh  and  blood.  "As  it  seems"  be- 
comes "as  it  is."  His  moves  advance  from  con- 
fusion to  clarity,  his  method,  from  argument  to 
fact.  His  progress,  from  rule  o'  thumb  to  rule  o' 
market. 


Modern  business  is  growing  more  and  more  im- 
patient of  desk  administration. 

Sales  executives  are  taking  the  Pullman  trail.  Ad- 
vertising executives  are  "managing"  local  situa- 
tions as  well  as  national. 

Federal  long  ago  expanded  field  work  into  a 
method. 

During  the  past  summer,  one  Federal  director 
covered  the  entire  West  and  Far  West  —  not  on 
his  business,  but  on  clients'  business.  Another 
similarly  covered  the  Eastern  states.  One  Federal 
executive  spent  a  month  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Kansas  City, — while  another  spent  two  months 
observing  the  traveling  public  from  coast  to  coast. 

Federal's  intensive  service  is  built  on  the  principle 
that  accounts  should  be  directed  by  executives 
who  know  the  market,  and  serviced  by  people 
who  go  "out  among  them." 


"The  Interrupting  Idea"  is  also  issued 
as  an  independent  publication,  printed  on  fine 
paper.  Executives  who  wish  to  receive  it  reg- 
ularly are  invited  to  write  to  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  Six  East  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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These  other  business 
papers,  the  leaders  in 
their  various  fields,  are 
also    published    by    the 

UNITED     PUBLISHERS 
CORPORATION 

Hardware  Age 

Hardware  Buyers  Catalog 

Dry   Goods  Economist 

Merchant-Economist 

Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 

Automotive  Industries 

Motor    World 

Motor  Age 

El  Automovil  Americano 

The  American  Automobile 

Distribution   and   Warehousing 

Automobile   Trade  Journal 

Automobile  Trade  Directory 

Chilton  Automobile  Directory 

Motor   Transport 

Commercial   Car  Journal 

Chilton    Tractor    and    Equipment 

Journal 

Chilton    Tractor    and    Implement 

Index 


Piercing  the  sky  to  a  greater  height, 
the  imposing  tower  of  the  Woolworth 
Building  shows  its  predominance  over 
every  building  in  the  great  metropolis. 

With  its  1472  regular  advertisers,  The 
Iron  Age  shows  its  predominance  over 
every  other  business  paper  in  the  world. 

An  added  factor  in  its  supremacy  is  that 
747  of  these  companies  advertise  in  no 
other  metal-working  publication. 

Profitable  results  received  by  the  adver- 
tiser year  after  year  are  the  reason. 

Try  the  Iron  Age  when  you  wish  to  in- 
crease your  sales  in  the  greatest  single 
division  of  the  industrial  market — the 
metal-producing  and  metal-consuming 
industries. 

The  Iron  Age 

The  World's  Qreatest  Industrial  Paper 


MEMBER  OF  THE  A.  B.  C.  AND  A.  B.  P. 


INDUSTRIAL      PAPER 
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Why  Agency  Accounts  Do 
Not  Develop 


AN  agency,  in  accepting  a  new 
account,  and  a  client,  in  turn- 
L  ing  it  over,  both  usually  act 
under  the  assumption  that  that 
account  is  going  to  grow.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  to  be 
sure,  nevertheless  the  rule  holds. 
The  reasons  why  an  advertiser 
selects  an  agency,  or  changes  his 
agency,  usually  have 
basis  in  a  faith  in  that  =^=; 
agency's  ability  to  turn 
the  trick — to  build  up  the 
business.  Yet  an  exam- 
ination of  the  success  of 
agency  accounts,  big  and 
little,  over  a  reasonable 
period,  undoubtedly  re- 
veals the  fact  that  a  great 
proportion  of  these  ac- 
counts fail  to  "chart  up" 
the  anticipated  sales 
acclivity,  and  many  of 
them  grow  negligibly  or 
not  at  all. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many 
accounts  fail  to  develop  in 
the  hands  of  agencies, 
where,  by  all  the  laws  of 
advertising  experience, 
they  ought  to  develop,  if 
they  are  going  to  do  so 
at  all?  =^^ 

This  question,  by  the 
way,  is  bigger  in  a  business  sense 
than  it  is  in  an  advertising  sense. 
because  advertising  is  merely  an 
adjunct  to  various  classes  of  busi- 
ness in  general.  When  advertising 
fails,  business  fails  by  just  so  much 
as  it  has  been  dependent  on  adver- 
tising for  success.  In  any  given 
case,  the  fact  that  an  account  has 
not  progressed  well  means  consider- 
able less  to  the  agency  than  it  does 
to  the  account.  The  prosperity  of 
the  agency  is  involved,  admittedly, 
in  the  prosperity  of  its  clients,  but 
the  agency  fortunately  has  it  eggs 
in  a  number  of  baskets.  The  client 
is  not  so  fortunately  situated. 
Therefore  the  tragedy  of  the  back- 
ward account  comes  home  most 
poignantly  to  the  backward  account. 

But  it  comes  home  to  the  agency 
domicile  too,  and  it  is  with  the 
question  from  the  advertising  man's 
angle  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

First  let's  get  rid  of  a  rather 
prevalent       hallucination.  Many 


agencies  possess  accounts  which  they 
regard  themselves  as  having  de- 
veloped, and  which  they  have  not 
developed  at  all.  The  stunted 
account  is  not  necessarily  a  station- 
ary one,  but  one  which  has  unmis- 
takably failed  of  its  possibilities. 
Many  an  account  increases  in  size 
from  year  to  year,  not  by  any  con- 


IN  an  earlier  article  (see  the  Fortmghtly  for  Septem- 
ber 24.  1924,  page  21)  the  writer,  a  prominent  agency 
executive  who  prefers  to  don  the  cloak  of  invisibility 
for  reasons  that  are  self-evident,  discussed  the  subject 
of  account  turnover.  In  the  present  article  he  uses  the 
scalpel  in  the  deeper  tissues  and  lays  open  the  under- 
lying causes  for  the  stunted  growth  of  many  agency 
accounts. 

^  No  problem  is  more  vexing  in  the  whole  system  of 
agency  practice  than  the  habit  displayed  by  clients  of 
changing  their  agencies  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts,  or 
for  no  reason  whatsoever. 

^Quoting  from  the  earlier  article:  "One  overpowering 
delusion  on  the  part  of  the  client  seems  to  be  that  when 
a  campaign  plan  is  not  fully  successful,  the  agency  can- 
not be  successful;  and  that  another  plan  postulates  an- 
other agency."  More  value  would  undoubtedly  accrue 
to  advertisers  if  agencies  were  hampered  with  only  one- 
tenth  their  present  turnover. 


scious  and  constructive  effort  of  the 
agency,  but  because  it  is  literally 
dragged  along  by  increasing  volume 
of  the  client's  business.  Such  para- 
sitical accounts  are  numerous  and 
totally  misleading  as  to  agency 
achievement.  They  are  not  culti- 
vated ;  they  simply  grow  wild. 
Granted  that  they  are  not  so  badly 
off  as  they  might  be,  they  still  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  accounts 
that  don't  develop. 

BUT  how  about  the  accounts  that 
do  not  seem  to  grow  at  all  ?  Who 
bears  the  responsibility  for  them? 

Occasionally,  the  accounts  them- 
selves. There  are  quite  frequent  in- 
stances of  products  and  commodities 
unresponsive  to  advertising  methods. 
Some  of  these  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit by  publicity,  to  a  degree,  and  will 
never  surpass  that  degree,  because 
their  market  is  not  broad,  their  dis- 
tribution channels  are  limited  or 
peculiar,    the    product    is    complex, 


personal  sales  contact  is  indispens- 
able, or  because  of  some  other  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  These  accounts 
will  forever  remain  small.  We  may 
dismiss  them  as  chronic  cases. 

Other  accounts  foreordain  their 
own  dwarfdom  by  effectually  tying 
the  hands  of  their  agencies.  They 
lay  down  a  narrow  policy  and  insist 
that  it  be  followed  specifi- 
^=^=^=  cally.  They  want  nothing 
more  than  that  the  job 
be  done  according  to 
Hoyle,  with  no  remarks 
on  the  side.  They  are 
suspicious  of  any  card 
tricks,  or  any  aces  up  the 
agency's  sleeve.  Usually 
they  are  hopelessly  con- 
servative, or  else  simply 
fail  to  grasp  the  func- 
tions of  an  agency.  They 
are  often  cheating  the 
agency,  of  course,  not 
nearly  so  much  as  them- 
selves. Sometimes,  after 
generations  of  torturous 
manipulations,  expostula- 
tions and  genuflections 
(though  more  often  by 
the  success  of  competitive 
publicity)  these  recal- 
=^^^^  citrants  are  brought  into 
camp.  In  any  case,  they 
prove  a  disheartening  agency  task. 
Notwithstanding  these  exceptions, 
most  accounts  which  suffer  from 
enfeeblement  of  the  pituitary  glands 
could,  I  think,  if  they  were  so 
minded,  have  a  word  with  their 
agencies  on  this  score.  If  we  were 
to  run  down  the  causes  for  failure  of 
likely  agency  accounts  to  develop, 
the  chances  are  the  deficiency  could 
rarely  be  laid  to  lack  of  ability  to 
develop  them.  Beyond  a  doubt  our 
agencies,  as  a  class,  have  this 
ability.  It  could  more  honestly  and 
accurately  be  laid,  I  believe,  to  a 
lack  of  imagination  on  the  part  of 
agency  men — a  failure  to  grasp  the 
possibilities  of  an  account,  and 
sometimes  a  failure  to  even  spec- 
ulate on  them. 

Agency  executives  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  perhaps  too  prone  to  let  a 
passably  successful  account  be  pass- 
ably successful  — •  they  hesitate  to 
disturb  the  even  tenor  of  its  way 
with     innovations     or    experiments, 
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With  4 'Color  Process  Printing 


EVERY  section  of  The 
Capper  Farm  Press  is  now 
ready  to  serve  the  color  adver- 
tiser. Our  covers  and  inserts 
are  produced  by  the  most 
skilled  4-color  process  printers. 
No  finer  printing  is  procurable 
in  any  class  of  media. 

The  field  covered  by  The 
Capper  Farm  Press  offers  won- 
derful opportunities  in  1925. 
Use  color!  The  results  are  even 
more  gratifying  than  in  the 
urban  market. 

CAPPIR  FARM  PRESS 

Topoka  Kansas 


Arthur   Capper,   Publisher 


Marco   Morrow,   Asst.   Publisher 


Chicago  New  York  Cleveland  Detroit 

Kansas  City  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 


Capper's  Fanner 


Offers  liack  covers,  inside  cov- 
ers, and  inserts  in  4-color  pro- 
cess. Some  excellent  positions 
for  1925  still  available.  Guar- 
anteed circulation  now  700,000; 
effective  next  July,  800,000. 
Eleanor  Eakins.  special  color 
representative.  Capper  Publi- 
cations, 120  West  42nd  St., 
New  York. 


Kansas  Farmer 
Missouri  Ruralist 


Offer  inserts  in  4-color  process. 
Papers  sold  only  in  combina- 
tion with  guaranteed  circula- 
tion of  270.000.  W.  M.  Tem- 
ple, special  color  representa- 
tive. Capper  Publications.  608 
South  Dearljorn  St.,  Chicago. 
Back  covers  available  in  black 
and  one   color. 


Michigan  Farmer 

Ohio  Farmer 

Pennsylvania 
Farmer 


Offer  inserts  in  4-color  pro- 
cess, only  in  combination  with 
the  Ralsten  list.  Sold  by  the 
Fred  H.  Ralsten  Co.,  Chicago 
and  New  York. 
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THE  8-J)t  PAG 

Qd^  Bodkins 


I  ATTENDED  the  recent  Industrial 
Advertisers'  Convention  at  the 
Edgevfater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago, 
and  in  my  notebook  are  many  jottings 
made  during  those  two  days.  One  of 
the  best  is  a  statement  made  by  E.  St. 
Elmo  Lewis  to  the  effect  that  many 
manufacturers  seem  to  think  that  they 
do  not  need  to  work  to  secure  distribu- 
tion, that  "distribution  is  somehow 
mysteriously  concealed  in  their  high 
quality!" 

I've  met  some  of  them,  Mr.  Lewis! 

— 8-pt— 

Another  line  that  I  liked  was  an  ex- 
pression used  by  one  speaker  whose 
name  I  failed  to  jot  down.  He  re- 
ferred   to    "cold,    hard,    usable    facts." 

We  need  a  great  many  more  of 
those  in  the  advertising  business! 

— 8-pt— 

One  of  the  best  talks  was  by  E.  T. 
Gundlach.  One  of  the  things  he  said 
that  impressed  me  most  was  that  the 
main  thing  to  remember  in  writing  ad- 
vertising copy  was  to  put  in  a 
good  reason  for  buying. 

Oddly  enough,  much  advertis- 
ing copy  doesn't  contain  a  single 
good  reason  for  buying.  It  is 
filled  with  arguments  but  not 
reasons;  anxiety  to  sell  but  no 
urge  to  buy. 

Another  point  that  Mr.  Gund- 
lach made  was  that  so  often  the 
reader  of  an  advertisement  is 
given  no  suggestion  as  to  what 
to  do  next.  "They  can't  decide," 
he  said.  "Tell  them  what  and 
where  to  send,  or  what  to  ask, 
or  what  to  do." 

— 8-pt— 

While    in    Chicago    I    attended 
the  luncheon   given    by  the   Chi- 
cago  Advertising  Council   to  the 
Inland     Press     Association     and 
heard     ex-Governor     Lowden     of 
Illinois  speak  on  the  farm  prob- 
lem.    In  talking  with  the  "Gov- 
ernor"    after    the    luncheon,    he 
convinced  me  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  the  business  interests  of 
the    country    getting    behind    the 
farmers    and    helping    them    to    organ- 
ize so  that  they  can  grapple  with  the 
problem     of     distribution    more    effec- 
tually. 

"Business  men  have  learned  how  to 
improve  distribution  through  organiza- 
tion," he  said,  "and  they  should  help 
the    farmer   to    do    the    same,    for    the 


business  man's  prosperity  depends  on 
the  fundamental  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  agriculture  is  probably  the 
largest  single  factor  in  that  pros- 
perity." 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  to  make 
advertising  and  sales  managers  and 
agency  executives  and  business  men  in 
general  really  grasp  this  farm  prob- 
lem. It  is  such  a  big,  vague,  unwieldy 
subject,  and  the  farm  is  such  a  dim, 
distant  thing  that  most  of  us  take  only 
an  academic  interest  in  it.  Yet  just 
as  surely  as  fate  our  neglect  to  consider 
the  farmer  and  his  interests  is  going 
to  come  back  on  us  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuals  in  ways  that  will  not  be 
pleasant.     And   sooner  than  we  think. 

In  line  with  Mr.  Gundlach's  advice 
to  suggest  something  to  do,  my  sugges- 
tion is  that  every  business  man  take 
steps  to  cultivate  a  farmer  in  his  sec- 
tion— drive  out  to  see  him  once  or 
twice  a  month,  the  year  'round,  and 
talk  farm.  And  that  he  spend  20 
minutes  a  week  (and  that  isn't  much) 
browsing  through  a  good  farm  journal. 


offic< 


UlC 


getting    into    the    atmosphere    of    the 
farm  and  its  problems. 

— 8-pt— 

Advertising  has  been  used  by  asso- 
ciations in  many  interesting  ways  and 
for  many  interesting  purposes,  but  I 
recall  no  more  novel  use  than  that  be- 


INTERESTING    FACTS    ABOUT 

SMUGGLING 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  (Secbon  593).  anyone 

who    knowingly   and    vvilfuUy  smuggles    jewelry,    precious 

stones,    pearls,  or  any  other  dutiable    merchandise    into 
the  United  States. 

"  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  and  on  convictioD 
"  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000.  or 
"  impnsoncd  for  any  term  of  time  not  exceeding  two  year^,  or 
"  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court". 

The  United  States  Government  will  pay  S%  of 
any  amount  up  to  S200.000.  recovered  in  duties,  fines  or 
penalties,  for  information  leading  to  the  detection  of 
smuggling  or  seizure  of  dutiable  merchandise. 

Information  relating  to  jewelry  smuggling  may  be 
sent,  by  cable,  wireless  or  letter,  to  the 

AMERICAN     JEWELERS     PROTECTIVE 

ASSOCIATION 

Nos.   17-19  West  4Sth  Street 

New   York  City 

(Cable  or  Wireless  address :  Protective,  New  Yowt) 

or  nay  be  given  to  Umted  States  customs 

The  name  of  anyone  giving  informatic 
Protective   Association   will   not    be   divulged 
officials.     The   Association   will   csUect   the 
tlie  informant  in  full. 


ing  made  by  the  American  Jewelers' 
Protective  Association,  in  an  advertise- 
ment which  I  reproduce  on  this  page. 

The  jewelers  realize  that  they  lose 
many  large  sales  because  of  smuggling, 
and  instead  of  sitting  around  grousing 
about  it,  they  virtually  recruit  a  volun- 
teer detective  force  to  work  for  them 
by  means  of  advertising. 

What  next? 

— 8-pt.— 


Another  thing  I  did  in  Chicago  was 
to  look  up  my  old  friend,  Frank  Con- 
nolly, manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Valentine  &  Co.,  the  makers  of  Valspar. 
Connolly  told  me  that  he  observed 
that  most  of  the  letters  going  out  of 
the  Chicago  office  were  short 
ones.  "Why  not  use  the  blank 
part  for  an  order  blank?"  he 
asked  himself. 

With  Connolly,  to  think  is  to 
do,  and  within  three  days  all 
brief  letters  going  out  of  the 
Chicago  office  to  retailers  were 
written  on  letterheads  the  bottom 
third  of  which  is  an  order  blank 
for  Valspar,  Valspar  Stains  and 
Valspar  Enamel,  with  colors  and 
quantities  so  listed  that  the  dealer 
has  only  to  make  check-marks 
and  fill  in  his  name  and  address 
and  the  date  and  tear  along  the 
perforated  line.  He  showed  me 
the  batch  of  orders  from  the 
morning  mail  written  on  these 
letterhead  order  blanks,  and  I 
confess  I  was  surprised.  So 
simple,  yet  so  effective.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  "breaks"  in 
true  salesman  fashion,  even  in  a 
letter ! 


— 8-pt— 


Whenever  I  hear  of  some  new 
club  or  association  being  formed, 
with  all  it  means  in  committees  and 
meetings  and  demands  on  men's  time 
and  energy,  I  recall  the  thoughtful  ob- 
servation of  Sir  Auckland   Geddes: 

"The  first  duty  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  is  to  order  their  lives  so  that 
they  make  the  least  possible  demand  at 
all  times  upon  the  energy  of  others." 
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Roll  Call  of  the 

SODTHER^URAIIST 

Editorial  Family 


Leads  in  editorial 
prestige 


These  separate 
departments 


CHICAGO 
J.  C.  BILLINGSLEA 

lij  W.  Madison  St. 


H 


'ARMERS — the    progressive,    prosperous    kind — 
like  to  take  their  advice  from  folks  who  can  speak 
with   authority.     And    that   explains  the  reader- 
confidence  enjoyed  by  Southern  Ruralist. 


The  editorial  staff  of  Southern  Ruralist  is  the  largest  of  any 
farm  paper  in  the  South.  It  has  been  intact  for  many  years 
and  contains,  as  reference  to  the  list  below  will  show,  names 
that  are  greeted  with  respect  wherever  agricultural  prob' 
lems  are  discussed. 

Mr.  Cully  A.  Cobb,  President  of  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Editors'  Association,  is  Editor-in-Chief  of  Southern 
Ruralist.  With  him  are  associated:  Mr.  T.  H.  McHat- 
ton,  Editor,  Horticultural  Dept.;  Mr.  M.  C.  Gay,  Editor, 
Dept.  of  Markets;  Miss  Lulu  M.  Cassidey,  Editor,  Home 
Dept.;  Dr.  C.  A.  Cary,  Editor,  Veterinary  Dept.;  Mr.  Dan 
Scoates,  Editor,  Farm  Mechanics  Dept.;  Mr.  F.  J.  Marshall, 
Editor,  Poultry  Dept.;  Mr.  Dan  T.  Gray,  Editor,  Dairy  and 
Live  Stock  Dept.;  Miss  Alma  Simpson,  Editor,  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  Dept.  Colonel  Frank  J.  Merriam,  President 
of  Southern  Ruralist,  is  Editor  of  the  Gardening  Department. 

It  follows  that  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  the  leader- 
ship of  individuals  such  as  these  accept  the  advertising  in 
Southern  Ruralist  with  the  same  spirit  of  confidence.  More 
than  400,000  homes,  ready  and  able  to  buy!  Isn't  this  an 
opportunity  for  your  message? 

SOUTHERN   RURALIST 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


NEW  YORK 
A.  H.  BILLINGSLEA 

34a  Madison  Ave. 


ST.  LOUIS 

A.  D.  McKINNEY 

1411  Syndicate  Trust  BIdg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

R.  R.  RING 

Palace  Bldg. 
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What  Is  the  Next  Step  in  Cham 
Store  Merchandisiiiff? 


day  night.  These  customers  go  to 
the  store,  buy  their  supplies  of 
staples,  pay  their  money  and  carrj' 
their  purchases  home.  One  rapidly 
developing  chain  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, serving  a  much  more  cosmo- 
politan population,  carries  2000 
items. 

These  figures  show  that  in  com- 
munities made  up  of  people  in  mod- 
erately prosperous  circumstances, 
who  have  developed  some  discrim- 
ination of  taste,  there  is  a  demand 
for  many  hundreds  of  items  not  ob- 
tainable in  "middle-of-the-road" 
stores.  There  is  a  hiatus  of  1000  to 
5500  items  between  the  stock  of  the 
chain  and  the  needs  of  many  con- 
sumers. Inasmuch  as  the  demand 
exists,  somebody  will  supply  it. 
Somebody  always  has  supplied  it  in 
the  past;  and  one  reason  why  it  is 
not  everywhere  fully  supplied  now 
is  that  some  old  line  grocers  were 
panic-stricken  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  chain  stores  and  abandoned 
the  field. 

But  the  chains  recently  have 
grovra  so  rapidly  that  they  are  now, 
so  to  speak,  backing  up  on  themselves. 
The  next  inevitable  development 
will  be  competition  with  each  other. 
In  Philadelphia,  this  has  already 
begun  and  it  is  not  a  gentle,  lady- 
like or  polite  competition,  either.  It 
is  war  to  extinction  or  absorption. 
In  some  other  localities,  we  find 
much  more  intelligent  competition, 
where  managers  meet  in  a  friendly 
way,  decide  that  a  certain  locality  is 
sufficiently  served  or,  if  not  ade- 
quately covered,  which  organization 
will  supply  the  deficiency. 

GENERALLY  speaking,  price- 
competition  already  has  reached 
its  limit.  Figures  cannot  go  lower 
without  the  entire  disappearance  of 
intrinsic  value.  Hence,  there  must 
now  be  emulation  in  distinctive  char- 
acter, finer  quality  and  greater  va- 
riety of  goods  offered.  In  other  words, 
we  are  about  to  witness  a  swing 
"back  to  normal."  The  change  en- 
tails some  enhancement  of  expense. 
More  than  a  year  ago  some  chain 
managements  felt  the  need  for  wider 
margins.  Today,  it  is  an  efficient 
chain  grocery  organization  that  can 
get  by  with  less  than  14  per  cent 
expense,  15  to  16  is  not  uncommon. 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  14J 

and  the  burden  of  the  full  service 
store  is  not  more  than  5  to  7  per 
cent  heavier. 

All  this  is,  in  considerable  meas- 
ure, history  repeating  itself.  Fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  there  was  an 
era  of  high  prices  with  automatic 
sales  and  reckless  buying.  By  1872, 
consumers  began  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  hard  times.  This  culminated  in 
the  panic  of  1873  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  man  who  offered  gro- 
ceries at  low  prices  for  cash.  All 
over  the  countrj-  appears  stores 
operated  by  "Cheap  John."  "John" 
was  soon  followed  by  "Cheap  Char- 
ley" and  "Cheap  Henry."  As  the 
appeal  was  all  on  a  price  basis, 
quality  rapidly  disappeared.  When 
1878  rolled  around,  consumers  every- 
where were  seeking  a  source  of 
supply  where  they  could  get  some 
value  for  their  money.  The  mer- 
chant who  supplied  value,  plus  good 
service,  came  into  his  own  again. 

ONE  great  difference  between 
those  times  and  these  was  that 
those  "cheap"  grocers  were  not  mer- 
chants. They  were  opportunists. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  nor  inter- 
est in  the  science  of  merchandising. 
Consequently,  changed  conditions 
wiped  them  out.  But  the  chain  mer- 
chant of  today  is  a  scientist.  Already 
he  senses  the  altered  trend  of  the 
times  and  he  is  making  ready  to 
adapt  his  business  to  fit  new  condi- 
tions. 

Robert  L.  Hecht,  a  veteran  tea 
importer  of  New  York,  tells  a  story 
illustrative  of  how  this  change  is 
coming  about.  Some  time  ago  he 
offered  a  chain  merchant  a  special 
bargain  in  tea.  The  merchant  aston- 
ished him  by  saying,  "Mr.  Hecht,  I 
am  making  enough  money  on  tea 
now.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how 
much  better  tea  can  you  give  me  for 
the  price  I  am  paying?"  This  is  in 
line   with   the   Woolworth    methods. 

The  Woolworth  organization  has 
established  certain  prices  per  gross 
that  it  can  pay  for  articles  to  retail 
at  five  cents  or  ten  cents  each.  These 
prices  have  been  scientifically  ar- 
rived at  by  men  who  are  past  mas- 
ters in  the  science  of  merchandising. 
Woolworth  is  typical  of  the  best 
merchants  of  today  in  that  he  knows 
that  it  would  not  be  good  practice 


for  him  to  try  to  make  more  money 
per  unit  on  his  merchandise. 

Such  merchants  seek  always  to 
put  back  into  their  commodities  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  "tak- 
ings," as  the  British  say.  This 
practice  facilitates  sales,  promotes 
rapid  stock  turnover  and  leads  to  a 
geometrical  progression  in  net  earn- 
ings. It  is  all  a  present  day  practi- 
cal application  of  Solomon's  philoso- 
phy :  "There  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth."  There  is  nothing 
fortuitous,  accidental  or  "lucky" 
about  Woolworth's  success. 

WHEN,  therefore,  the  manufac- 
turer, anxious  to  secure  a  por- 
tion of  the  Woolworth  business,  of- 
fers his  product  at  a  lower  price  per 
gross,  the  buyer  smilingly  tells  him 
that  Woolworth  is  not  after  a  lower 
cost.  "Instead  of  seeking  a  lower 
price,"  says  the  buyer,  "let  us  see  in 
what  respects  we  can  improve  your 
product  without  exceeding  my  limit 
of  cost." 

In  contrast  to  the  wise  buyer  of 
tea,  we  find  another  chain  merchant, 
located  in  Greater  New  York,  who 
declines  to  improve  the  quality  of 
his  tea  on  the  ground  that  "people 
don't  know  anything  about  tea  any- 
way." What  this  merchant  does  not 
know  is  that  already  it  is  a  common 
saying  among  his  customers  that 
"you  can't  get  good  tea  at  Smith's — 
don't  go  there  for  tea."  There  is  no 
question  that  some  day  that  mer- 
chant will  awaken  to  actual  condi- 
tions or  his  business  will  suffer. 

This  is  the  tendency  toward  bet- 
terment which  shows  that  relief  for 
Mr.  French  and  other  consumers 
like  him  is  in  sight.  The  chain 
grocery  stores  are  now  standardiz- 
ing their  qualities  on  a  higher  level. 
The  next  step  is  to  enlarge  their 
assortment,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
somewhat  slower  stock  turn.  \Miere 
the  chains  fail  thus  to  meet  the  le- 
gitimate requirements  of  their  cus- 
tomers other  merchants  will  step  in 
and  fill  the  need. 

That  this  is  sound  reasoning  is 
indicated  by  the  stability  of  the 
business  of  old  line  grocers  who 
have  kept  up  with  the  times. 
Charles  &  Company  of  New  York, 
now  over  75  years  old,  are  not  suf- 
fering  from   any  decrease   in   busi- 
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MAGAZINE  SECTION 

®I|?  Nftu  fork  Q^mtB 

SUNDAY  EDITION 

All  adrrrtising  rate  cquh'alciil  to  one  cent  an  agate  line  for  each  6000  of  high 
class  circulation. 


ebc  KcU)  Jjork  5;imc;s 

THE  GREAT  WHEAT  GAMBLE 


The  Magazine  Section  of  the  Sunday 
edition  of  The  Mew  Yorli  Times  has 
a  circulation  of  600,000  copies,  in  8,000 
cities,  towns  and  communities  of  the 
United  States.  It  offers  to  advertis- 
ers an  exceptional  medium  at  a  low 
price — SLOO  an  agate  line — and  the  op- 
portunity to  present  products  to  the  best 
advantage  by  rotogravure  printing. 


BEST-PAYING  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

George  A.  Strader  Co. 

English  Broadcloth  Sport  Shirts 

Troy,  New  Y'ork 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  Section  is 
very  prolific  of  results  and  pays  us  better  than 
any  medium  we  have  ever  used.  The 
most  satisfactory  business  produced  has  come 
from  a  large  clientele  of  readers  scattered  in  all 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  We  have  estab- 
lished very  satisfactory  relations  with  this 
high-class  clientele,  leading  in  many  cases  to 
three  and  four  repeat  orders. 


ORDERS   FROM    DISTANT   POINTS 

6".  Sternau  &  Co..  9  E.  27th  St.,  New  York 

Makers  of  Sterno  Canned  Heat — Sterno  Devices 

In  response  to  our  advertisements  in  the  Maga- 
zine Section  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  The 
New  York  Times,  orders  for  our  stove  came 
from  points  as  far  west  as  California  and  as 
far  south  as  Florida.  One  interesting  incident 
was  the  receipt  of  an  order  for  50  stoves  from 
a  dealer  in  the  West  Indies. 


TWO  THOUSAND  ORDERS 

Picard,  Bradncr  &  Brown,  Inc.,  16  W.  46th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Advertising  Agents 

The  Magazine  Section  of  the  Sunday  edition 
of  The  New  York  Times  surprised  us  with  its 
pulling  power  on  a  mail  order  coupon  for  the 
new  Marathon  Blade  for  Gillette  model  razors. 
We  inserted  a  228-line  advertisement  in  the 
August  24th  issue  and  would  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  a  return  of  a  little  over  50%  of  what 
that  advertisement  actually  did  pull.  Its  yield 
was  2,057  orders ;  about  100  men  came  to  the 
Best  Cutlery  Company,  bringing  The  Times 
advertisement  with  them. 


INQUIRIES  UNUSUALLY  HIGH  GRADE 

The  Pelman  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

2575  Broadway,  New  York 

Through  our  advertising  in  the  Magazine 
.Section  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  The  New 
York  Times,  we  have  regularly  received  a  sat- 
isfactory number  of  inquiries.  The  character 
of  the  replies  from  The  Times  is  of  unusually 
high  grade.  Within  the  past  year  we  have 
enrolled  452  students  through  The  Times 
Magazine  Section. 


HIGH  CALIBRE  AS  BUYERS 

Army  &  Navy  Supply  Co.,  243   West  42nd  St., 

New  York 

The  customers  who  respond  to  the  advertise- 
ments we  carry  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  Section  are  of  high  calibre  as  buy- 
ers. They  seem  to  be  of  the  type  who  do  not 
come  to  shop  but  to  buy.  They  want  articles 
of  good  quality  and  are  quite  willing  to  pay  the 
prices,  providing  the  value  is  there. 
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Signs  That  Exert  Tremendous  Pulling 
Power  on  Continuous  Streams  of  People! 


yew 

ATiONAL 
IVERTISERS, 


^hat  list 

•GOOD -AD" 

WINDOW  SIGNS 


FROM  the  Main  streets  of  the  smallest  and 
most  distant  villages  to  the  Main  streets  of 
the  largest  cities,  these  attractive  window 
signs  continually  point  the  way  to  constantly 
increasing  sales. 

"Good'Ad" 

Window  Signs  oF 
DECMCOMANIE 

That  "Goes  on  Forever" 

are  made  of  permanent  and  brilliant  non-fading 
colors  —  becoming  almost  a  part  of  the  glass 
itself — perpetually  pointing  out  WHAT  to  buy 
and  WHERE  to  buy  it. 

PALM,    FECHTELER    &    CO. 

Vecalcomanie  Pioneers 

b7  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Representatives  in  all  Principal  Cities 


PALM,  FECHTELER  &  CO., 
,  Gentlemen: — Kindly   send    actual   Decalcomanie    samples,   also   illustrated 

literature   "A"    and    FREE   COLOR   SKETCH,   without    obligation. 

1  Sign  here 


FREE 
SKETCH 

f\pppp  '       NOTE: — To    assist    you    in    preparing    color    sketch,    enclosed   find   copy    of 

*"^'^^"  I       trade  mark  and  other  advertising  matter. 
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ness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  grow- 
ing every  day.  S.  S.  Pierce  of 
Boston  is  as  stable  as  ever.  Peebles 
is  doing  relatively  as  much  business 
in  enlarged  Cincinnati  as  at  any 
previous  date  in  his  long  history. 
Kamper  of  Atlanta  enjoys  an  in- 
creased business  every  year.  The 
Model  Grocery  Company  of  Pasa- 
dena grows  constantly.  Tebbetts  & 
Garland  occupy  66  feet  of  Chicago's 
downtown  Lakefront  to  retail  fine 
foods. 

EACH  of  these  organizations  is 
typical  of  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  grocery  business.  Each  carries 
everything  demanded  by  the  most 
discriminating  consumer  but  is  also 
in  position  to  supply  the  needs  of 
those  of  moderate  means  who  yet 
have  discriminating  tastes  and  want 
credit  and  delivery  service.  One  of 
the  most  farsighted  among  chain 
grocers  estimates  that  40  per  cent 
of  all  consumers  always  will  want 
full    service. 

Montclair  may  have  35,000  peo- 
ple, as  Mr.  French  says,  but  it  is 
not,  I  believe,  what  could  be  called 
a  self-contained  community.  It  is 
really  a  bedroom  or  dormitory  for 
commuters  whose  daily  life  is  spent 
on  or  about  Manhattan  Island. 
Those  commuters  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  supplying  their 
major  requirements  of  all  kinds  in 
New  York.  Any  grocer  located  in 
Montclair  must  take  the  leavings. 
Montclair  consumers  probably  never 
thought  of  that  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  old  days.  Now  that  the 
well  is  dry,  they  miss  the  water. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  likely  that  a  new 
merchant — or  several  of  them — un- 
hampered by  pre-prohibition  tradi- 
tions and  habits,  will  grasp  the 
opportunity  that  undoubtedly  exists 
in  Montclair. 

That  high-grade  merchandise  in 
great  variety  can  be  sold  profitably 
in  smaller,  truly  self-contained  com- 
munities seems  certain  in  view  of 
conditions  in  such  places  as  Salem, 
Taunton  and  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
to  say  nothing  of  a  factory  center 
like  Fall  River.  In  any  of  those 
towns  the  intelligent  observer  is 
astonished  to  find  the  immense, 
well-stocked  stores  of  Cobb,  Bates  & 
Yerxa  doing  a  flourishing  business. 
Outside  of  the  wonderful  assort- 
ment of  bakery  goods  to  be  found  in 
some  Glasgow  establishments,  I  do 
not  know  where  I  have  seen  stocks 
to  equal  the  assortment  in  any  of 
the  Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa  stores — 
and  the  bakery  end  is  only  one  of 
their  many  departments. 

In  1880  I  went  to  Glasgow.  A 
passenger  on  the  ship  was  Thomas 
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Lipton.  Even  then,  43  years  ago, 
he  had  hundreds  of  provision  stores 
scattered  over  the  city.  Going  back 
this  year  I  found  chain  units,  "mul- 
tiple shops,"  as  they  call  them  over 
there,  literally  everywhere.  But  I 
also  found  high-grade  old-line  gro- 
cers not  merely  holding  their  own 
but  growing  in  influence  and  wealth. 
In  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  I 
found  R.  &  T.  Gibson  occupying 
two  or  three  store  fronts  in  the 
highest  rent  district,  carrying  the 
finest  goods  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  literally  endless  variety,  and 
boasting  a  continuous  existence  of 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  In 
London,  in  the  heart  of  Piccadilly, 
is  Fortnum  &  Mason,  carrying  not 
less  than  7000  items  of  groceries — 
to  say  nothing  of  wines.  In  Glasgow 
is  the  headquarters  of  "Cooper's," 
old  time  grocers  of  the  highest 
grade,  whom  I  knew  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  whose  forty  large  units 
are  scattered  over  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Carlisle   and  other  cities. 

IN  the  little,  ancient,  Chaucer- 
pilgrim  town  of  Canterbury,  for 
example,  I  found  a  unit  of  the  May- 
pole Dairy  Company.  That  is  an 
organization  of  1200  stores  whose 
profits  last  year  were  around  $3,- 
500,000.  It  is  an  interesting  organi- 
zation, too,  in  that  it  deals  in  five 
commodities :  butter,  margarin, 
eggs,  tea  and  milk.  There  were 
other  chain  units  in  Canterbury. 
All  of  them  were  busy.  But  within 
three  doors  of  the  Maypole  Com- 
pany's shop  was  an  old  line,  fully 
stocked,  fine  grocery  store.  It  car- 
ried a  complete  assortment  of 
Huntley  &  Palmer's  biscuits,  Cali- 
fornia canned  fruits,  fine  condi- 
ments, chutneys,  teas,  coffees, 
chocolates,  jams  and  jellies — an 
infinite  variety  of  "everything"  for 
"everybody."  It  gave  credit  and 
delivery  service. 

There  is  flux  and  reflux  in  busi- 
ness as  in  all  human  affairs.  There 
is  the  flow  and  the  ebb  of  the  tide 
of  commerce.  I  am  certain  from 
what  I  know  of  this  entire  continent 
and  what  I  have  observed  of  Europe 
and  the  United  Kingdom  that  the 
manufacturer  of  character  merchan- 
dise will  continue  to  find  an  ample 
outlet  for  his  goods  through  the 
medium  of  merchants  who  know 
their  business.  The  elimination  of 
weak  sisters  among  retailers  will 
be  a  blessing  and  not  a  calamity, 
and  the  40  per  cent  among  con- 
sumers who  require  and  are  glad  to 
pay  the  price  for  fine  foods  and 
worthy  merchandise  will  supply  suffi- 
cient field  for  his  endeavors. 
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Hold  It  Up  to 

the  Light! 

HOW  many  times 
do  we  hear  this 
request  when  a 
group  of  people  is  try- 
ing to  determine  the 
quality  of  an  article? 
The  light  shows  us 
many  things  that  would 
otherwise  remain  hid- 
den. 

Do  you  realize  every 
phase  of  your  advertis- 
ing matter  is  held  up  to 
the  strongest  kind  of 
light — the  light  of  pub- 
lic opinion — to  meet  the 
test  of  thousands  of 
scrutinous  eyes? 

The  illustration  heralds 
the  message  and  wins 
for  you  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  en- 
graver and  the  quality 
of  his  work.  Many  a 
good  illustration  is 
spoiled  in  reproduction. 
Look  for  an  engraver 
whose  results  will  stand 
noon-hour  daylight. 

Gatchel  & 
Manning,  Inc. 

C.   A.   STINSON,  President 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Philadelphia 
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and  sincerity.  Jordan  was  not  trying 
to  pull  any  wool  over  our  eyes.  He 
was  honest  with  us  in  every  word  he 
wrote.  He  believed  every  statement. 
Obviously,  though,  he  was  on  the 
ground  without  understanding  the 
facts. 

We  sent  another  man  down  to  check 
up.  He  was  to  work  with  Jordan  and 
write  us  the  true  conditions.  The 
second  man  did  not  know  the  full  de- 
tails of  the  last  four  years.  He  went 
right  to  Jordan  and  began  to  help  him 
study  the   market. 

THIS  second  man's  report  came  in  a 
few  days  ago.  Jordan  had  convinced 
him  last  week,  just  as  he  had  con- 
vinced me  four  years  ago,  that  he  was 
the  right  man  on  the  job  and  that, 
given  a  little  time  and  a  little  support, 
everj'thing   would   break  favorably. 

Today  I  am  writing  this  second  man: 
"Poor  old  Henry.  He  has  told  you  the 
same  thing  he  has  been  telling  me. 
He's  one  of  those  chaps  who  can  see 
ten  thousand  orders  a  long  way  off 
but  can't  see  one  order  close  enough 
to  bring  it  in.  He  is  honest  and 
sincere,  but  he  has  been  and  is  right 
now  kidding  himself." 

Jordan  will  go  on  forever  assuring 
himself  that  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
is  just  beyond  the  next  hill  and  that 
if  he  just  keeps  on  going,  sooner  or 
later,  things  will  come  out  all  right. 
And  while  he  is  telling  himself  that 
and  keeping  himself  encouraged  and 
happy,  living  on  promises  and  hopes, 
he  is  letting  the  buyers  make  a  perfect 
fool  of  him. 

Jordan  is  the  ideal  representative  of 
a  large  group  of  men  who  call  them- 
selves salesmen  and  who  draw  pay  as 
salesmen.  But  he  doesn't  sell  the 
buyer.  On  the  contrary,  the  buyer 
sells  him  something.  He  sells  him  the 
idea  of  getting  the  order  some  time  in 
the  future. 

Jordan  brings  to  mind  an  interesting 
old  wholesale  grocery  buyer  out  West. 
Unlike  most  buyers,  this  one  does  not 
have  the  reputation  for  being  "hard- 
boiled."  On  the  contrary,  he  is  the 
"personal  friend"  of  every  salesman  I 
have  met.  "Yes,  sir!  Slavin's  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  He's  always  glad 
to  see  me.  Everything  being  anywhere 
near  equal,  he'd  rather  give  me  the 
business  than  anybody  else.  Told  me 
so  himself."  That  thought,  with  slight 
changes  in  the  wording,  has  come  to 
me  from  many  a  salesman.  And  yet 
"everything"  isn't  ever  "equal"  it 
seems.  Year  after  year,  the  boys  are 
his   friends. 

One  day  I  dropped  in  to  see  this 
charming  individual.  I  wanted  to  see 
him  at  work.     I  told  him  I  had  all  day 


to  visit  with  him  and  that  he  could  see 
the  regular  salesmen  as  they  came 
along.  "It  doesn't  take  long  for  the 
regular  week  to  week  men,"  I  ex- 
plained, "and  it  will  make  me  feel  freer 
to  stick  around." 

Here  was  his  sweet  and  smiling 
monologue.  It  was  a  monologue  be- 
cause the  man  who  came  to  sell, 
listened  entranced  and  then  was 
maneuvered  out. 

"Well,  Bill,  you  old  duffer.  Certain- 
ly glad  to  see  you.  How's  the  family? 
Wife  all  well?  "  That's  fine.  My  oldest 
boy  sprained  his  ankle  down  at  the 
U.  last  week  playing  football,  but  I 
guess  he's  better  by  now.  They  tell 
me  business  with  you  is  surely  fine. 
Well,  you're  a  good,  hard-working 
salesman,  Bill,  and  your  house  ap- 
preciates you.  I'm  telling  you  that  on 
on  the  Q.  T.  but  it's  a  fact.  You're  in 
line  for  a  bigger  thing  one  of  these 
days  and  you  deserve  it.  Oh,  by  the 
way,  Bill,  meet  my  friend  here — all 
the  way  from  New  York  to  spend  the 
day  with  me.  Well,  Bill,  I'd  like  to 
visit  with  you  a  while  but  I  guess 
you've  got  a  busy  day  ahead  of  you. 
Isn't  a  thing  I  need  today.  But  I'm 
going  to  give  you  a  nice  boost  in  the 
next  bulletin.  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you 
next  time  you're  around.  Well,  be 
good.  Bill!" 

And  Bill  was  out  of  the  door,  smil- 
ing and  beaming. 

Three  more  just  such  monologues  in 
rapid  succession,  varied  in  one  case  by 
the  addition  of  the  line  "Send  me  fifty 
cases  of  Blank  X  Syrup,"  and  I  said 
to  him,  "Say,  what  do  you  do  when  a 
chap  comes  along  who  won't  fall  for 
that  sort  of  talk — a  man  who  wants 
an  order  right  now — not  one  of  these 
chaps  who  lives  on  promises?" 

SLAVIN  laughed  and  unbent. 
"Chances  are  I  try  to  hire  him  un- 
less he  is  too  high  priced  for  a  jobbing 
man.  But  you'd  be  surprised  how  few 
of  that  sort  there  really  are.  Most  of 
them  enjoy  being  jollied  along  a  little 
and  passed  on.  When  a  real  salesman 
comes  along,  I  generally  listen. 

"There  are  salesmen  and  salesmen. 
Some  of  them  are  business  men  who 
remember  that  they  are  here  at  the 
expense  of  their  firm  to  sell  goods  and 
they  make  it  their  business  to  do  the 
job  they  are  paid  to  do.  Most  of  them 
look  upon  themselves  as  ambassadors 
and  representatives  and  nine-tenths  of 
them  look  upon  a  promise  to  buy  in  the 
future  as  just  the  next  thing  to  an 
immediate  order. 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "the  whole- 
salers of  this  country  have  un- 
consciously been  working  in  coopera- 
tion over  a  period  of  many  years  edu- 
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takes  over 


'T'EXTILES  is  to  be  merged  with 
-*■    Textile   World    beginning    with 
an  early  issue  in  November. 

This  is  the  second  well  known  tech- 
nical periodical  to  be  consolidated 
with  Textile  World  within  a  year. 
PosseWs  Textile  Journal  was  the 
other. 


The  principal  news  in  this  advertisement  is 
throw^n  up  into  those  paragraphs. 

But  there  are  further  facts  to  be  marshalled 
and  carefully  weighed. 

To  take  care  of  the  increased  subscribers 
thus  gained — whose  interests  are  primarily 
in  production  and  technical  processes — the 
technical  editorial  staff  has  been  increased. 
More  space  than  ever  will  be  devoted  to 
management,  operation,  processes,  costs, 
etc. 

The  Questions  and  Answers  Service — a 
highly  valuable  feature  of  both  journals — 
will  be  continued  and  strengthened.  Both 
developments  are  straight  in  line  with  Tex- 
tile World's  natural  growth. 

There  has  been  a  constant  pull  on  the  time 
of  mill  men  by  more  publications  than  they 
were  able  attentively  to  read  despite  their 
value. 

There  has  been  the  pull  of  two  papers  on  the 
manufacturer's  advertising  appropriation, 
with  the  result  that  in  many  cases  he  was 
not  adequately  represented  in  either. 


In  the  consolidated  publication  it  is  possible 
to  obtain — in  minimum  time — the  trade 
news,  market  trend  and  developments  relat- 
ing to  machinery,  processes  and  manage- 
ment. 

In  the  consolidated  publication  the  adver- 
tiser is  at  once  able  more  efficiently  to  appeal 
to  the  larger  audience  with  unduplicated  ef- 
fort— the  principle  of  concentration  applies 
here  also. 

In  this  union  there  is  strength  and  economy. 


Textile  W  orld  has  never  had  a  counterpart  in 
the  industry. 

It  leads,  and  has  always  led,  in  individual 
net  paid  circulation.  It  leads,  and  has  always 
led,  in  advertising  space  and  in  the  number 
of  manufacturers  using  its  columns — over 
850. 

The  men  who  buy  and  those  who  sell  meet 
on  common  ground  in  a  paper  dedicated  to 
broad,  independent,  four-square  service  to 
the  world's  second  industry. 

This  consolidation  is  merely  another  for- 
ward step. 
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Today 


As  this  piece  of  advertising  copy  is  being  written,  there  comes  to 

our  office,  a  letter  from  the  managing  director  of  one  of  the  g^eat 
Canadian  textile  manufacturing  corporations. 

Today — the  day  that  this  is  being  written — is  Tuesday.  The  letter 
from  the  great  Canadian  manufacturer  says  that  he  will  be  in  Boston, 
at  the  Copley  Plaza,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week  and  will 
we  introduce  to  him  at  that  hotel,  several  men  who  would  be  interested 
in  the  position  of  general  manager  of  his  company.  The  pay  is  $10,000 
to  $12,000  a  year  to  start.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  serve  this  Canadian 
textile  manufacturing  corporation. 

Today,  the  overseer  of  weaving  in  the  fanciest  woolen  and  worsted 
men's  wear  mill  in  the  L'nited  States  has  been  in  to  see  if  we  can  land 
him  as  assistant  superintendent  in  some  good  woolen  and  worsted  mill. 
He  feels  that  he  is  equipped  for  advancement. 

Today,  a  great  soap  manufacturer  has  written  us  that  he  will  be  in 
our  office  next  Monday  morning  and  wants  us  to  have  several  salesmen 
lined  up  from  whom  he  can  pick  a  man  for  the  New  England  territory. 

Today,  the  best  chief  engineer  in  the  textile  industry  came  in  to  talk 
with  us  about  a  position  that  has  been  offered  him — chief  engineer  and 
master  mechanic  for  a  group  of  eight  prominent  Xew  England  textile 
mills. 

All  of  this  before  noon  on  Tuesday. 

There  is  no  other  organization  in  the  textile  industry  that  has  the 
confidence  of  the  industry  like  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter, 
none  is  called  upon  for  so  much  service.  Xo  other  organization  is 
equipped  like  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  to  give  im- 
mediate and  satisfactory  results  to  advertisers. 

We  not  only  want  to  carry  the  advertising  that  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter  deserves  and  the  industry  warrants,  but  we  also 
want  to  give  a  personal  service  to  every  advertiser. 
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eating  the  great  mass  of  salesmen  to 
the  theory  that  the  jobber  is  no  seller — 
that  he  is  purely  a  filler  of  orders. 
He  has  succeeded  in  convincing  most 
men  who  call  on  him  that  it  would  be 
distinctly  against  their  firms'  interests 
to  load  the  jobber  up. 

"Of  course,  that  has  its  good  side 
and  its  bad  side  because  most  jobbers 
have  come  to  believe  this  while  they 
have  been  busy  convincing  the  sales- 
men. As  a  consequence,  there  are  not 
many  jobbers  in  this  country  today 
who  really  sell  goods.  They  have 
come  to  disregard  merchandise  and 
merchandising  methods.  They  have 
overlooked  the  importance  of  teaching 
their  trade  how  to  do  business.  They 
have  turned  themselves  purely  into 
banders  out  of  commodities  with  the 
price  tag  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
the  transaction. 

"There  are  exceptions  and  they  are 
making  progress  because  they  have  de- 
finite ideas  and  salesmen  who  can  sell 
those  ideas  plus  merchandise. 

"And  there  are  manufacturers  who 
are  in  the  latter  class,  too,  and  who 
have  salesmen  who  are  on  the  job  to 
sell — not  merely  to  be  told  how  nice 
they  are.  When  such  men  come  along, 
we  buyers  listen.  They  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  they  say  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  us  buyers  take 
the  easier  way.  When  the  salesman 
is  strong  enough  to  convince  us  that  we 
ought  to  buy,  we  buy.  But  most  sales- 
men are  not  strong  enough  to  do  that. 
Mostly,  we  sell  the  salesman  instead 
of  the  salesman  selling  us." 

And  there  I  came  back  to  Jordan 
again.  Year  after  year,  he  was  mov- 
ing along  in  a  happy,  optimistic  dream. 
That  is  all  well  and  good  so  far  as 
Jordan  is  concerned.  But  how  about 
the  house  on  the  pay  roll  of  which  he 
happens  to  be  and  which  is  keeping  him 
sleek  and  plump  and  well  fed  while 
he  is  letting  himself  be  patted  on  the 
back  and  told  how  good  he  is?  The 
Jordans  must  either  stop  "kidding" 
themselves  or  sooner  or  later  they  come 
to  a  rude  awakening. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  old  lama 
in  "Kim,"  who  wandered  through  life 
looking  for  the  river  which  would  wash 
away  his  troubles.  The  Jordan  type  of 
salesman  are  the  lamas  of  present  day 
sales  departments.  The  only  real  dif- 
ference is  that  the  lama  supported 
himself  by  holding  out  his  begging  cup 
and  depended  on  what  he  knew  to  be 
charity,  while  the  Jordan  t>-pe  of  indi- 
vidual is  fooling  himself  and  the  man 
who  pays  his  salary. 


United  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  direct  all  of  the 
advertising  for  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc., 
commencing  January  1  next.  Country- 
wide advertising  is  contemplated  fea- 
turing "Babbitt's  Cleanser"  and  "Bab- 
bitt's Lye." 


F.  J.  Ross  Company 

New  York  agency  will  act  as  adver- 
tising counsel  for  the  Rawlplug  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  and  Brief  English  Systems, 
Inc.,  both  of  New  York. 
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Cyrus  H»  K,  Curtis 

in  a  full  page  of  The  New  York  Times  of  October  14, 1924,  said 


Advertising  Can 
Cost  a  Lot  of  Money 

Intelligently  done  it  can  make  your  fortune. 
Unintelligently  done  it  may  break  you. 


A  large  circulation  may  be  too 
expensive.  A  small  circulation  may 
be  profitable.  When  you  can  get 
both  quantity  and  quality,  you  have 
a  certainty  of  profitable  investment, 
provided  the  thing  advertised  is 
■worth  advertising  and  the  copy  is 
intelhgent. 

The  character  of  the  newspaper 
has  as  much — perhaps  more— to  do 
with  the  success  of  youradvertising 
as  the  quantity  of  circulation.  Users 
of  space  are  not  always  discriminat- 
ing. Too  many,  in  making  up  a  list 
of  out-of-town  newspapers,  take  the 
line  of  least  resistance, copying  from 
a  newspaper  directory  the  news- 


paper having  the  largest  circulation 
figures,  and  without  knowledge  of 
the  real  value  of  the  medium  as  a 
selling  force. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Public  Ledger 
has  a  circulation  of  300,000  copies 
daily— that's  quantity.  As  to  quaUty, 
it  has  always  been  known  as  the 
Philadelphia  bible  since  1836.  It 
sticks  in  the  same  families  genera- 
tion after  generation,  and  no  com- 
petitor has  ever  been  able  to  dislodge 
it,  no  matter  what  he  does  or  offers. 
Solely  on  its  merits  as  a  superior 
newspaper,  it  holds  its  place  with 
no  premium,  cut  rate  or  other  in- 
ducement 

PUBLISHER 


PUBLIC 


LEDGER 


Morning 


Evening  Sunday 


We  agree  with  Mr.  Curtis  As  Mr.  Curtis  says 

Clharartpr  has  a  lof  more  to  Act  wirh  the  success         foo  manv.  in  makine  un 


Character  has  a  lot  more  to  do  with  the  success 
of  advertising  than  quantity  of  circulation.  The 
Quality  Group  has  been  spreading  this  doctrine 
for  a  long,  long  time  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
Curtis  so  heartily  indorse  quality  circulation. 


too  many,  in  making  up  a  list,  do  take  the  line 
of  least  resistance  without  the  kno\vledge  of 
the  real  value  of  the  medium  as  a  selling  force. 
We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Curtis  fully  indorses  the 
value  of  quality  circulation. 


The  Quality  Group 


ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


SCRIB!IER"S  MAGAZIVE 


HARPERS  MAGAZINE   .^Yfie  Q,UalitV  (irOliP"'^  WORtD-S     WORK 

COVERS/ 

■^tDie  Quality  Market  S 


i  68 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ■ 
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A  Growing  Market 


In  every  state  large,  modern,  consolidated 
schools  are  rapidly  replacing  the  one  and 
two-room  schools  in  small  towns  and  rural 
communities. 

In  these  new,  completely  equipped  schools, 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  smaller  schools, 
cooking,  sewing  and  manual  training  are 
becoming  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Here  is  a  vast  market  for  equipment  and 
supplies  needed  to  teach  these  subjects. 
And  what  a  splendid  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing food  products,  sewing  and  cooking 
material,  manual  training  equipment,  etc.,  to 
millions  of  children — the  buyers  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  among  the  teachers  in  these  town  and 
rural  schools  that  NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY  PLANShas  more  than  SO^r  of  its 
150,000  circulation.  Helpful  articles  on  cook- 
ing, school  lunch,  sewing,  manual  training 
and  nearly  all  other  elementary  school  sub- 
jects make  NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 
MARY PLANS  an  essential  factor  in  the 
school  work  of  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
teachers  of  this  country. 


Write     for     it— 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO :  1018  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

C.  E.  Gardner, 

Advertising  Manager 


NEW  YORK:  110 West  34th  Street 

George  V.  Rumage. 

Eastern  Representative 


NORMALINSTRUCTOR 

S-  §«tf  PRIMARY  PLANS  tti: 

FOR  TEACHERS  of  ALL  THE  GRADES  and  of  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


AKT  for  ^DVEKTIsmfi 


I 


QUALITY  Work, ...  a  wide  range  ot 
.  advertising  thought  done  into  Art 
at  our  new  studios  located  westerly  on 
Forty-Sixth  Street  at  house  Number  Two, 
answering  pleasantly  on  the  telephone  to 
•^  "Bryant  6505  ^ 

J- ALBERT- CAVANAGH 


\ 


When  Price  Is  the 
Chief  Factor 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   16] 

piece.  We  have  taken  this  order  to 
keep  this  business  running  steadily, 
and  to  keep  all  of  you  men  and  your 
helpers  employed  on  full  time. 

"Now,  men,  neither  the  superinten- 
dent out  in  the  plant,  nor  we  executives 
here  in  the  front  office,  can  make  these 
parts  for  sixty-eight  cents  a  piece. 
We've  figured  on  the  Glenfield  business 
many  times  before,  but  we  never  get 
below  seventy-four  cents.  But  we  were 
figuring  on  imaginary  business.  We 
are  in  a  different  situation  this  morn- 
ing. We  have  this  order" — and  the 
president  held  up  the  actual  purchase 
order — "for  enough  of  this  special  part 
to  keep  two  units  of  our  plant  going 
steadily  for  four  months.  Now  we've 
got  to  find  a  way  to  make  them  without 
losing  money.  You  men,  who  I  always 
think  of  as  the  'keymen'  of  this  or- 
ganization, are  the  only  ones  who  can 
do  the  trick.  You  purchase  the  raw 
materials;  you  control  the  operation  of 
the  machines;  you  direct  the  workers; 
you  finish  the  product,  pack  it  and  ship 
it.  When  all  is  said,  you  really  make 
the  price.  What  price  can  you  make 
in  this  case?" 

The  president  paused  expectantly. 

THE  head  of  the  X  Department,  an 
old  fellow  who  had  been  with  the 
company  for  eighteen  years,  spoke  up: 
"How  much  will  we  have  to  make  'em 
for  to  get  by,  Chief?"  he  asked. 

"Sixty-four  cents  for  material  and 
labor  and  four  cents  for  overhead, 
Jim,"  replied  the  president. 

"No  objection  to  makin'  a  little 
profit,  too,  is  there,  Chief?"  This  with 
a  touch  of  the  almost  patronizing  atti- 
tude the  skilled  mechanic  is  so  often 
wont  to  exhibit  in  the  presence  of  mere 
executives   and   officials. 

"No,  Jim;  none  at  all,"  said  the  pres- 
ident with  a  broad  grin. 

"Say  two  cents  a  coil,"  chimed  in  the 
head  of  the  B  Department,  who  had 
caught  the  X  Department  foreman's 
attitude — an  attitude  is  everything  in 
a  situation  like  this. 

"Sounds  all  right,  fellows,"  inter- 
rupted the  purchasing  agent,  who  felt 
that  with  all  this  big  talk,  most  likely 
the  brunt  of  the  trimming  would  fall 
on  him.  "But  who  is  going  to  do  all 
this  cutting  and  make  this  profit?" 

"We  all  are,"  spoke  up  the  burly 
head  of  the  Heat-Treating  Department, 
a  man  not  much  given  to  speech,  and 
particularly  not  given  to  rash  state- 
ments. "I  believe  I  can  dope  out  a  way 
to  change  over  my  equipment  and  han- 
dle eighty  units  at  a  wallop  instead  of 
sixty,"  he  added  thoughtfully.  "And  if 
I  can,  that  will  cut  close  to  a  third  off 
of  the  handling  cost  in  my  depart- 
ment." 

"Well,"  broke  in  the  foreman  of  B 
Department,  "If  we  know  for  sure  that 
we're   going    to    have     a    four-months' 
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steady  pull  on  this  X-B  number,  why 
we  could  put  automatic  controls  on  one 
set  of  machines  and  get  about  15  per 
cent  more  production  out  of  them." 

After  fifteen  minutes  more  of  this 
sort  of  thing:  the  president  saw  that 
the  meeting:  was  developing  into  a 
bragging:  match.  "Well,  men,"  he  said, 
"we'll  probably  run  up  against  some 
snags  when  we  come  to  work  out  some 
of  these  ideas,  but  let's  see  just  what 
we  can  do  on  this  proposition.  You  all 
surely  have  the  right  spirit,  and  that's 
more  than  half  the  battle.  Now  I  wish 
you'd  all  go  back  to  your  departments 
and  get  down  to  cases  and  figure  exact- 
ly what  you  can  each  contribute  in  sav- 
ing time  or  labor  or  material  costs. 
We'll  meet  again  next  Wednesday 
morning  and  compare  notes." 

On  the  following  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  president  was  amazed  to  find 
that  though  some  of  the  proposed 
schemes  had  turned  out  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, nearly  every  department  head 
had  discovered  a  way  to  make  some 
saving  on  the  Glenfield  order,  and  when 
it  finally  went  into  production  the  fig- 
ures showed  a  profit  of  well  over  a  cent 
per  unit. 

*     *     * 

All  this  happened  two  years  ago,  and 
the  company  has  held  the  Glenfield 
business  ever  since  and  now  makes,  an- 
nually, more  than  three  times  the  orig- 
inal quantity. 

The  president  told  me  recently  that 
he  should  never  again  try  to  eifect 
economies  on  the  basis  of  "imagina- 
tion." "If  it  is  some  business  that  we're 
terribly  anxious  to  get  and  we're  dead 
sure  nothing  but  price  will  get  it,  why 
we  take  the  order  first  and  work  out 
the  economies  afterward.  I've  been  as- 
tonished to  find  what  an  effective  aux- 
iliary sales  force  a  factory  production 
organization  can  be  when  you  harness 
them  up  to  this  price  problem,"  he  said. 
"They  can  do  'selling'  that  no  sales  de- 
partment could  possibly  do." 


Charles  H.  Carson 

Will  have  charge  of  the  newly 
inaugurated  promotion  and  service  de- 
partment of  the  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-News.  Mr.  Carson  for  the  past 
year  has  been  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  in  Tennessee,  after  having  spent 
a  number  of  years  with  the  Roanoke 
papers  mentioned. 


Richard  A.  Foley  Agency 

Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director  for  the  John  H. 
Wilkins  Company,  Washington,  D.  C, 
coffee-roasters. 


Groesbeck.  Heam  &  Hindle,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  to  place  a  portion  of  its  gen- 
eral magazine  advertising  for  the  1925 
campaign. 


O^Conn  ell-In  galls 
Advertising  Agency 

Boston,  has  been  appointed  advertis- 
ing counsel  to  the  Cambridge  Rubber 
Company,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Production  doesn't 
end  in  our  Foundry 

A-ETTER  came  to  us  from  the  "Birmingham 
Ledger."    Here's  the  gist  of  it: 

"This  morning  we  opened  up  one  of  the  most 
carefully  bound  mail  packages  that  ever  came 
into  this  office.      It   contained  tzvo  splendidly    pre- 

serz'ed  Mats  for  the  advertising  of  Tires. 

This  letter  is  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  idea 
(meaning   our    careful   packing   methods)    and    the 

service    that    you    render    to    the    Rubber 

Company  as  well  as  the  Ledger." 

Not  unusual — only  typical  of  Gagnier  Service. 
We'll  gladly  refer  you  to  national  advertisers  and 
newspapermen  who'll  tell  you  more  about  Gagnier. 
Remember,  we've  got  to  produce  results,  ours  is  the 
largest  Stereotype  Foundry  in  the  world  and  we  must 
back  up  our  reputation. 

Try  us!  We'll  carefully  produce,  pack  and  mail  your 
Plates  and  Mats  direct  to  any  number  of  news- 
papers, just  as  we  are  doing  for  many  other  adver- 
tisers. Or,  we  will  ship  them  all  direct  to  you.  Let 
us  know  your  requirements. 


//  you  advertise  in  newspapers  we  can  show 
you  how  to  save  time  and  money  on  your 
Plates  and  Mats.  Outline  your  require- 
ments.    Let  us  quote  prices.     No  obligation. 


GAGNIER  STEREOTYPE  FOUNDRY 

The  Gagnier  Corporation 
DETROIT 


NEW  YORK 
51  E.  42nd  St. 


CHICAGO 
222  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


7/ie  Shcogni^ed  Standard 


Hoppinger  File — The  Ideal   Newspaper  File! 


tlieNe  atlvantae;e»: 

Easy  to  use.  Takea  only 
a  few  seconds  to  insert  news- 
papers. No  lacinff.  N'o  holes 
to  punch.  Xo  measuring.  No 
chance  for  it   to  go  wrong. 

Will  hold  papers  to  a  thick- 
?  Inches  or  more 
and  permit  ALL  of  any  page 
to  bo  easily  read. 

No  sharp  corners  or  exposed 
metal  to  scratch  furniture  or 
clothes. 

And  the  covers  lay  flat  when 
opened ! 

1  quantitieg  of  six 
send  one  on  approv 
7  publications  a 
•riatly. 


Hoppinger  File  Co.,  118  St.  Claire  Ave.,  N.  E.  Cleveland,  O. 
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A 

Spread  for 

COLGATE 

Colgate  reaches  the  entire 
dental  profession  month- 
ly in  Oral  Hygiene.  This 
month  a  2-page  spread  is 
running. 

Oral 
Hygiene 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO:  Peoples  Gas  Building-,  Harrison  8448 
NEW  YORK:  Flatiron  Buildinp,  Ashland  1467 
ST.  LOUIS:  Syndicate  Trust  Building.  Olive  -1.3 
1>0S     .\NGELES:     Chapman     Building,      83G041 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER. 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1 .  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which    keep    it    up    to    date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index. 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and  states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign   news,   etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and  tele- 
graph. 

Write    or    Phone 

National  Register  PublishingCo.,Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.    Bowling    Green    7966 


Colloquialisms  Brighten 
Advertising  Copy 
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whatever.  The  first  sentence  is  an- 
other generality — equally  banal. 

The  second  sentence  brushes  in, 
dimly,  the  outlines  of  a  picture.  It 
contrasts  the  "close  and  sultry  atmos- 
phere of  the  city"  with  "the  pure,  in- 
vigorating air  of  the  country."  Yet, 
even  this  does  not  greatly  alarm  John 
and  Jane  Publick,  or  charm  them. 
They  cannot  see  "atmosphere"  or 
"air." 

The  third  sentence  swings  into  the 
concrete.  "The  shriek  of  factory 
whistles,  the  clang  and  bang  of  trol- 
leys" are  now  contrasted  with  "gi-een 
fields  and  babbling  brooks."  This 
brings  the  right  pictures  flashing  into 
the  Publicks'  minds.  They  want  to 
rush  away  from  those  shrieks,  clangs 
and  bangs  (which,  by  the  way,  are 
good  imitative  words).  They  long  for 
the   green   fields   and   babbling  brooks. 

This  third  sentence,  with  its  con- 
creteness,  saves  those  opening  gener- 
alities. But,  perhaps  it  doesn't,  at 
that.  Perhaps  it  comes  too  late.  Few 
are  the  readers  whose  interest  will 
survive  three  generalities. 

The  place  for  that  concrete  sentence 
is  at  the  beginning.  If  the  generalities 
followed,  they  would  gain  meaning, 
he  Publicks  will  usually  travel  quite 
ocilely  from  the  specific  instance  to 
;he  generality — but  hardly  ever  the 
ither  way. 

Another  automobile  advertisement 
supplies  an  apt  illustration  of  this: 

Green  flame  on  every  tree  and  shrub. 
Sap  mounting.  Robins  calling.  And 
far  horizons  beckoning  you,  as  spring 
romps  north  again  across  the  hills. 

Out  to  meet  this  April  magic,  the  "X" 
motor  car  sweeps  you. 

This  paints  the  picture  first,  then 
sums  it  up  in  "April  magic,"  and  thus 
gets  the  Publicks  into  the  generalities 
about  the  car.  Their  imaginations  now 
follow  the  copywriter  at  top  speed. 
Conereteness  first! 

Says  a  kitchen  cabinet  advertise- 
ment: "The  average  woman  has  no 
idea  of  the  amount  of  unnecessary 
work  caused  by  the  arrangement  of  her 
kitchen."  This  may  get  from  Jane 
Publick  an  "I  suppose  so."  It  is  a  gen- 
erality. 

Says  another  kitchen  cabinet  ad: 
"How  often  do  you  walk  all  the  way 
across  your  kitchen  to  get  a  spoon  or 
a  colander?"  This  arouses  an  "I  won- 
der."    It  is  concrete. 

Continues  the  first  ad:  "This  'X'  is 
a  servant,  a  systematizer.  It  makes 
kitchen  work  methodical.  Saves  time 
and  labor."  This  makes  Jane  wonder 
whether  the  copy  is  talking  to  her. 


Continues  the  second  ad:  "The  'Y' 
is  a  pantry  that  comes  to  you,  instead 
of  you  going  to  it.  It  is  an  office  for 
keeping  recipes  and  filing  accounts.  It 
is  a  work-table,  etc."  This  brings  forth 
from  Jane :  "Why,  yes.  Those  are  the 
things  I've  always  wanted."  More  con- 
ereteness. 

Always  off  in  the  clouds  is  the  gen- 
erality, talking  about  things  in  the 
somewhere-else.  On  the  solid  earth — 
the  Publicks'  earth — is  the  concrete, 
talking  about  things  in  the  here  and 
now. 

So  many  ways  can  the  generality  be 
taken,  that  John  and  Jane  Publick  us- 
ually do  not  take  it  at  all.  "This  is 
what  is  meant,"  specifies  the  concrete, 
and  immediately  they  see. 

Says  the  generality,  "The  coupe  is 
roomy."  What  is  "roomy"?  How  many 
people  does  "roomy"  accommodate? 
The  size  of  the  coupe  is  quite  as  vague 
as  before  "roomy"  came  into  the  de- 
scription. 

Says  the  concrete :  "This  is  a  coupe 
for  four  adults.  It  has  generous  pro- 
portions for  people  who  like  generous 
comfort  for  arms  and  legs."  That 
picturizes  the  coupe. 

The  generality  strings  together  ad- 
jectives and  nouns  in  virtual  catalog 
compilations;  and  each  added  word 
adds  a  fresh  complication  for  the  read- 
er. Typical,  is  this  refrigerator  copy: 
"Meats  and  perishable  foods  of  all 
kinds  are  kept  pure,  wholesome  and 
temptingly  fresh  in  X coolers,  re- 
frigerators and  display-case  refrigera- 
tors." Out  of  that,  Jane  Publick  could 
get  no  inspiration. 

The  concrete  is  content  to  detail  one 
virtue  at  a  time.  It  asks:  "What  is  it 
worth  to  keep  baby's  milk  sweet?  By 
making  the  refrigerator  measure  up  to 
that  all-important  job,  you  make  it 
measure     up  to  all  other  jobs." 

Every  generality  has  its  concrete 
counterpart.  The  concrete  can  be  used 
alone,  or  with  the  generality.  But 
never  should  the  generality  be  used 
alone.  For,  no  generality  can  stand 
on  its  own  two  feet;  and  no  copywriter 
will  try  to  make  it  do  so — unless  he  is 
lazy  or  incompetent. 


A.  M.  Morris 

Has  been  appointed  Western  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Periodical  Digest 
Co.,  publishers  of  The  Industrial 
Digest. 


Carlysle  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  a  campaign  for  Cecile  Costumes, 
Inc. 
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Some  of  the  Fundamentals  of 
Financial  Advertising 


By  J.  A.  Price 


Publicity  Manager,  The  Peoples  Savings  and  Trust  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  reason  much  advertising 
copy  does  not  produce  results 
is  because  it  is  superior  to  the 
service  it  is  trying  to  sell.  The  ad- 
vance notices  are  better  than  the 
show.  Many  bankers  spend  thou- 
sands for  advertising  and  won't 
expend  ten  cents'  worth  of  personal 
enthusiasm  to  make  it  go  on  the 
inside.  They  will  buy  a  $500  news- 
paper page  for  a  one-time  shot  and 
let  a  good  teller,  at  a  vital  point  of 
contact,  be  disgruntled  for  a  year 
when  a  $300  annual  raise  would 
make  that  teller  intrinsically  worth 
twenty  newspaper  pages  for  the 
spreading  of  goodwill.  They  will  buy 
expensive  horsepower  in  the  boiler 
room  of  advertising  and  renege  the 
expense  of  cup  grease,  to  keep  the 
machine  running  smoothly. 

Some  of  them  fail  to  apprehend 
that  advertising  is  merely  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  merchandise  of  their 
own  making,  and  that  superlative 
copy  cannot  permanently  force  the 
sale  of  poor  goods — that  advertising 
does  not  create  service  but  in- 
terprets it. 

Internal  organization  belief  and 
enthusiasm  is  the  hotbed  of  success- 
ful copy  and  plans,  and  any  adver- 
tising man  who  thinks  that  his 
genius  with  words,  his  cleverness 
with  plans,  or  his  soundness  in  con- 
cept, can  counteract  the  lethargy  of 
internal  indifference  is  wasting  his 
time. 

Many  financial  advertising  men, 
and  good  ones  too,  are  so  inoculated 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  their  work 
that  they  fail  to  insist  strongly 
enough  upon  internal  cooperation 
for  the  successful  consummation  of 
their  efforts. 

Successful  financial  copy  cannot 
be  produced  by  immature  minds.  I 
believe  that  the  advertising  man 
must  himself  have  lived  through  a 
wide  gamut  of  human  experience 
before  he  can  present  with  dramatic 
emphasis  the  shades  and  high  lights 
of  his  story. 


From  an  address  made  before  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertisers  Association  Convention. 
Pittsburgh. 


Successful  advertising  copy  is  the 
kind  which  automatically  brings  to 
the  reader  the  thought — "That  fel- 
low's been  there."  I  submit  that 
this  quality,  which  can  be  born  only 
through  living  experience,  is  more 
potent  for  influence  than  all  the 
theoretical  mechanics  of  copywrit- 
ing  combined. 

SUCCESSFUL  financial  copy  must 
fulfill  all  four  of  the  require- 
ments of  good  copy — and  that  is  why 
it  is  hard  to  produce.  It  must  arouse 
interest,  create  desire,  influence  di- 
rection of  that  desire,  and  promote 
action.  In  the  merchandising  of 
most  products,  interest  and  desire 
are  latent  or  inherent  in  the  pros- 
pect. The  job  of  the  advertising  is 
then  reduced  50  per  cent  because  it 
has  only  to  perform  the  two  func- 
tions of  directing  the  desire  and 
creating  action. 

But  savings  copy  must  start  at 
scratch.  The  average  American 
cannot  be  condemned  for  failing  to 
see  a  hard  tomorrow  from  such  easy 
yesterdays  and  todays.  This  is  ex- 
actly why  it  is  so  difficult  for  sav- 
ings copy  to  arouse  personal  in- 
terest. It'  is  read  and  disbelieved 
fi'om  the  perch  of  plenty.  Specific 
proof  from  the  law  of  averages  is 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  other 
fellow.  The  fact  that  time  reduces 
or  kills  earning  power,  is  believed — 
if  at  all — in  the  abstract,  not  in 
personal  application. 

The  typical  "all  or  none"  slant  of 
the  American  mind  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  visualize  the  connection  be- 
tween the  five  dollars  which  can  be 
saved  today  and  the  ten  thousand 
dollars  which  the  house  is  going  to 
cost  eight  years  from  now. 

All  these  reasons,  which  suggest 
many  others,  make  it  hard  to  estab- 
lish even  the  first  step  in  the  sale, 
viz.:  the  creation  of  desire. 

Another  thing  which  tends  to 
throttle  desire  for  thrift  is  the 
scanty  margin  existing  between 
average  incomes  and  legitimate  cur- 
rent expenses.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  there  is  a  "What's  the 


use?"  attitude  growing  from  this 
very  reason  and  it  finds  expression 
not  only  in  lack  of  courage  to  save 
persistently,  but  also  in  our  political 
chaos. 

These  thoughts  but  suggest  the 
highlights  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
creation  of  desire  to  save.  How  can 
these  difficulties  be  overcome?  To 
me  there  seems  to  be  only  one  rack 
upon  which  to  build  the  thrift  cam- 
paign, and  that  is  to  sell  the  pros- 
pect in  terms  of  his  desires.  Save 
to  spend,  in  other  words.  I  think 
we  should  capitalize  them — even  to 
the  point  of  encouraging  thrift  for 
an  extra  titbit  of  extravagance 
later  on. 

The  success  of  the  Christmas  club 
suggests  the  soundness  of  this  idea. 
The  permanent  and  worthwhile  ac- 
counts arising  from  Christmas 
clubs  prove  that  once  the  germ  of 
regularity  is  in  the  blood  it  has  a 
tendency  to  counteract  the  desire  of 
unrestrained  spending. 

ANOTHER  angle  on  saving  copy 
, which  I  think  we  do  not  stress 
enough  is  that  a  savings  program  is 
the  business  of  a  lifetime.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  savings  ac- 
counts stop  growing  in  the  majority 
of  cases  because  of  the  painfully 
slow  process  involved  in  building 
them  up.  The  average  saver  of  or- 
dinary means  compares  his  slow 
growing  and  meager  accumulations 
with  the  substantial  cost  of  his  ob- 
jective and  becomes  dismayed  at 
never  reaching  his  goal.  This  atti- 
tude should  be,  in  my  judgment,  met 
by  well  directed  and  persistent  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  sell 
the  long-pull  idea  to  their  saving 
customers  by  inspirational  appeal. 

There  can  be  much  said  about  the 
factors  entering  into  the  prepara- 
tion of  successful  inspirational  liter- 
ature. The  words  of  my  friend,  Har- 
vey Blodgett,  whom  in  my  opinion 
history  will  regard  as  the  Moses  of 
financial  advertising,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  preparation  of  inspira- 
tional literature:  "A  bank  should 
put  into  circulation  literature  which 
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o£  the  advertising  car- 
ried in  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISINGis 
placed  by  advertising 
agencies.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this  agency 
recognition.  We  have 
a  brochure  that  tells 
why.  Write  for  a 
copy. 

Herchdndising* 

542  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Tactics  of  Bell  Ringers 
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foTamie; 


ANY  ONE  who  uses  the  tele- 
■**•  phone  will  be  delighted  with 
a  Whisper-it  telephone  Mouth- 
piece as  a  Yuletide  gift.  It  brings 
such  luxurious  comfort  and 
ease  in  telephoning,  in  addition 
to  making  every  conversation 
absolutely  private. 

The  Whisper-it  is  sanitary.  It's  easy 
to  keep  its  highly  polished  glass 
glistening  and  sterile.  And  the 
Whisper-it  is  so  easily  applied — just 
screws  on  in  place  of  the  mouthpiece 
already  on  the  telephone. 
Only  a  dollar  each.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Give  Christmas  presents 
guaranteed  to  please. 

;  Agents  Wanted 


MOUTHPIECE 

A-A-  COrYTT  LABORATORIES 


direct-to-consumer  firms  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  their  retail  outlets 
through  the  medium  of  resale  crews. 
In  essence  most  of  these  resale  crews 
operate  alike.  The  basic  plan  is  found 
to  be  the  same,  though  here  and  there 
a  variant  is  encountered  in  the  work- 
ing of  some  minor  detail. 

For  example,  a  well  known  company, 
which  makes  a  vacuum  sweeper,  sells 
through  jobbers,  dealers  and  depart- 
ment stores.  This  company  puts  its 
own  resale  men  into  the  department 
store,  and  these  operate  on  a  commis- 
sion basis.  Not  only  does  the  resale 
crew  work  on  the  store  floor,  but  it 
goes  out  into  the  territory  on  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  as  representatives  of 
the  store.  Names  of  prospects  are 
obtained  direct  from  shoppers  through 
a  clever  woman  demonstrator  who  gets 
the  leads.  She  works  on  a  straight 
salary  basis  and  is  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturer. All  sales  made  by  the  resale 
crew  are  turned  over  to  the  store. 

DEMONSTRATION  is  the  bedrock 
of  the  house-to-house  selling  idea. 
It  is  astounding  to  learn  of  the  extent 
to  which  some  manufacturers  go  in  an 
effort  to  get  their  product  into  the  home 
so  that  they  may  operate  it  there  under 
actual  everyday  working  conditions. 
This  applies  not  only  to  small  portable 
devices  that  are  carried  by  the  door- 
to-door  canvassers,  but  to  weighty  ma- 
chinery as  well.  One  manufacturer  of 
a  washing  machine  works  the  suburban 
territory  in  this  manner:  A  girl  from 
the  district  headquarters  goes  through 
the  telephone  book,  and  calls  up  num- 
ber after  number.  She  has  a  pleasant, 
cultivated  voice  and  invariably  is  per- 
mitted to  tell  her  brief  story.  The 
aim  is  to  get  a  definite  time  set  for 
a  demonstration  in  the  prospect's  home. 
Once  an  appointment  is  arranged,  two 
men  back  up  to  the  prospect's  door  in 
a  motor  truck  at  the  appointed  time, 
dismount  the  washer,  set  it  up  in  the 
home,  and  in  many  instances  leave  the 
washer  and  take  back  a  contract. 

In  the  radio  field  the  house-to-house 
selling  idea  is  finding  increasing  favor. 
One  contracting  company  in  the  Middle 
West  trains  its  salesmen  for  a  definite 
period  and  then — of  all  the  apparently 
unlikely  places  for  radio  sales — turns 
them  into  the  business  districts  on  an 
office-to-office  canvass.  At  the  offices 
appointments  are  made  for  demonstra- 
tions in  the  homes  at  night.  The  sales 
results  have  exceeded  the  company's 
most  optimistic  expectations.  The 
demonstrator  arranges  his  outfit,  gets 
half  a  dozen  stations,  shows  the  family 
how  easy  it  is  to  operate  a  radio  set, 
makes  his  sales  talk  and  presents  a 
contract  for  signing.  It  is  this  com- 
pany's policy  never  to  leave  the  radio 
set  on  the  chance  of  closing  the  sale 
later.  If  the  prospect  is  undecided,  the 
radio  set  is  removed — and  usually  the 


suggestion  to  sign  comes  in  the  middle 
of  an  interesting  program  which  the 
demonstrator  has  cut  off  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  to  close  the  deal. 
Psychologically,  the  idea  seems  admir- 
able. The  desire-to-own  has  been 
awakened  in  the  entire  family  group. 
The  rest  is  a  matter  of  careful  rather 
than  clever  selling  on  the  part  of  the 
demonstrator. 

In  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances, 
particularly,  the  practice  of  many 
manufacturers  is  to  tie  up  with  central 
stations  and  electric  light  and  power 
companies,  and  to  have  their  house-to- 
house  crews  gain  access  to  the  homes 
of  prospects  by  announcing  themselves 
as  representatives  of  the  electric  com- 
pany rather  than  as  salesmen  for  the 
manufacturer.  This  is  in  effect  a  vari- 
ant of  the  resale  crew  plan  referred 
to  earlier.  The  central  station,  of 
course,  is  interested  in  building  up  its 
load,  and  cooperates  in  every  possible 
way  by  furnishing  names  from  its  own 
mailing  and  billing  lists,  and  even  going 
so  far  as  to  make  collections  monthly. 

The  impression  must  not  be  permitted 
to  prevail  that  house-to-house  selling 
offers  a  panacea  for  all  distribution  ills 
wherever  these  chance  to  exist.  To 
build  up  a  door-to-door  crew  takes  time. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  never-ending  task  be- 
side which  the  labors  of  Hercules 
would  seem  like  a  week-end  vacation. 
The  best  organized  direct-to-consumer 
firm  in  the  business,  with  a  force  of 
5000  salesmen,  has  an  annual  turnover 
of  its  sales  force  of  more  than  150  per 
cent!  This  company  practically  hand- 
picks  its  men.  Conceive  the  personnel 
problem  as  it  exists  for  those  firms 
that  are  not  so  painstaking. 

THE  hardest  part  of  any  sales  man- 
ager's job  is  to  keep  his  field  men 
happy  and  contented  and  up  on  their 
toes.  In  house-to-house  selling  the  or- 
ganization problem  is  accentuated,  for 
many  reasons.  It  requires  a  peculiar 
psychology  for  one  to  stick  to  the  work. 
Most  salesmen  who  enter  the  field  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  keep  many  of  the 
canvassers  on  the  job  more  than  a  day. 
One  company  selling  electric  vacuum 
sweepers  through  door-to-door  can- 
vassers pays  a  man  $15,000  a  year  just 
to  hire  salesmen  and  keep  the  field  force 
up  to  its  numerical  strength.  It  is 
the  hardest  job  he  has  ever  tackled. 
Furthermore,  although  house-to- 
house  selling  has  seen  a  remarkable 
growth  during  the  past  five  years,  it 
must  not  be  treated  as  a  definite  tend- 
ency or  as  a  method  that  will  supplant 
ether  methods  of  distribution.  It  holds 
out  its  appeal  to  those  manufacturers 
who  are  interested  in  a  clear-cut  credit 
advantage.  Its  limitations,  however, 
must  be  clearly  understood  by  any  one 
who  is  seriously  considering  taking  his 
merchandise  to  the  buyer  direct. 
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Furniture  Mariiefe  of  the  World  J 


WICE  a  year,  summer  and  winter,  furniture  and  homefur- 
nishings  merchandisers  from  all  over  the  country  come  to 
the  great  expositions  held  in  various  centers. 
Greatest  among  the  markets  are  Grand  Rapids,  Chicago 
and  New  York.  Other  important  centres  are  Evansville,  Rockford, 
High  Point,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and  Jamestown. 
Huge  buildings,  where  furnishings  of  every  description  are  displayed, 
house  these  marts.  Practically  everything  that  helps  to  make  a  house 
a  home  is  shown  there. 

As  the  market  centres  and  the  industry  grew,  there  grew  also  the  need 
for  some  organization  that  could,  by  personal  contact,  keep  in  close 
touch  with  changing  conditions.  New  problems  of  merchandising  ap- 
peared over  night.  "The  dealer  could  not  give  his  own  business  the 
attention  that  it  needed  and  still  keep  step  with  the  forward  march  of 
his  industry. 

So  was  born  The  Furniture  Record.  An  organization  that  has  grown 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  until  it  now  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  serving  the  furniture  industry  exclusively. 

Furniture  and  homefurnishings  merchandisers  often  refer  to  this  busi- 
ness paper  as  the  furniture  man's  bible.  Today  70.4  per  cent  of  The 
Furniture  Record's  circulation  lies  in  the  territory  where  is  located  65.4 
per  cent  of  all  the  worthwhile  retail  furniture  dealers  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Pre-Market  and  Mid-Winter  Market  issues  of  this  journal  are 
published  in  December  and  January  respectively.  You  may  still 
obtain  space  in  these  issues  if  you  act  at  once.  Ask  for  rates  and 
closing  dates — we'll  gladly  send  you  whatever  data  you  desire. 


The  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record 

,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A.  a 


Published  by  Periodical  Publishing  Company 
Ushers     of:     The     Furniture     Manufacturer 
The    American     Funeral     Director;     Within 
Homes    Charming ;     Home    Furnisher:     Betti 
books  and  services  for  the  furniture  industry. 
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A  Producer  of 
Orders 


SWEET'S  ENGINEER- 
ING CATALOGUE 
offers  to  the  manufacturer  of 
industrial  and  power  plant 
materials  and  equipment,  a 
comprehensive  sales  service 
with  a  remarkable  record  as 
an  order  producer. 


The  service  consists  of: 

1 .  CATALOGUE  representation. 

2.  EXPERT  copy  and  editorial 
service. 


3.  MAINTENANCE  insurance 
for  1  year — your  catalogue  is  in- 
cluded in  a  bound  volume  that  is 
not  lost  or  mislaid. 

4.  Service  of  a  DISTRIBUTION 
DEPARTMENT  that  is  on  the 
job  every  day  keeping  the  list 
complete  and  accurate. 

5.  DISTRIBUTION  to  15,000 
officials  who  originate  orders. 

6.  PROMOTION  SERVICE  by 
a  department  specializing  in  the 
selling  of  your  information  to  the 
users  of  the  book. 

.7.  AN  OPEN  MARKET  —  a 
copy  of  the  classified  distribution 
Hist  oeing  furnished  you. 

8.  A  MONTHLY  BULLETIN 
SERVICE  C-'^'ing  changes  in  and 
additions  to  Che  distribution  list 
and  news  of  sr-iles  opportunities 
for  our  clients. 

9.  A  PERMANENT  PLACE 
of  reference  on  the  prospect's 
desk  to  which  you  can  tie  all 
other  advertising  and  promotion 
work. 


Eleventh  Annual  Edition  goes 
to  press  February  I,   1924 


SWEET'S  CATALOGUE 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

1 19  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Adapting  Price  Zones  to 
Economic  Boundaries 
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reduction  to  the  absurd  is  seen  ,when 
one  faces  such  a  manufacturer  with 
the  question  of  shipping  goods  to 
Alaska,  Honolulu,  Manila,  or  Porto 
Rico,  at  the  same  price  at  which  he 
ships  to  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  All 
these  places  are  United  States  terri- 
tory, and  the  broad  theoretical  ground 
taken  should  apply  in  these  instances. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain any  such  theory,  even  in  the 
United  States  proper,  without  serious 
difficulty. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  looking  into  price  plans  occasion- 
ally, resulting  from  complaints  of  so- 
called  "discrimination,"  but  the  basic 
right  of  a  manufacturer  to  establish 
price  zones,  honestly  built  upon  freight 
rate  conditions,  is  safe  and  un- 
assailable. 

THE  detailed  zone  map  shown  is 
suitable  for  a  manufacturer  in  the 
Middle  West  (which  is  close  to  the 
center  of  distribution),  and  is  applica- 
ble for  lighter  goods  on  which  every 
penny  of  freight  differential  need  not 
be  considered.  The  result  is  a  zone  sys- 
tem which  follows  a  new  system  of 
boundary  lines,  by  meridians. 

The  zones  are  describable  as  follows: 
A. — Jobbing  prices  must  be  main- 
tained at  jobbing  points  in  the  part  of 
the  United  States  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  ninety-fourth  meridian  (which 
passes  through  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Port 
Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Richmond,  Mo.)  ;  on 
the  southwest  by  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Mississippi  River  (including 
river  points)  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Kentucky-Tennessee  and  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  lines. 

B. — Jobbing  prices  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  jobbing  points  between 
the  ninety-fourth  meridian  and  the 
ninety-seventh  meridian  (which  passes 
through  Madison,  S.  D.;  Seward,  Neb., 
and  Marion,  Kans.),  as  far  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  Kansas;  also  in 
southern  Missouri  in  Tennessee,  and 
the  Carolinas. 

Retail  prices  in  A  and  B  zones  must 
be  maintained  in  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Minnestoa,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas 
(east  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian), 
Nebraska  (east  of  the  ninety-seventh 
meridian) . 

C. — Jobbing  prices  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  jobbing  points  in  the 
Dakotas,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  west 
of     the     ninety-seventh     meridian;     in 


Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia. 

Retail  prices  in  zone  C  must  be 
maintained  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Miss- 
issippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Kansas 
(west  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian), 
Nebraska  (west  of  the  ninety-seventh 
meridian),  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota. 

D. — Jobbing  prices  must  be  main- 
tained at  jobbing  points  in  Florida, 
Oklahoma,  Pacific  Coast  States,  Den- 
ver and  common  points. 

E. — Jobbing  prices  must  be  main- 
tained at  jobbing  points  in  Texas  and 
at  Spokane;  and  common  points. 

Retail  prices  in  D  and  E  zones  must 
be  maintained  in  Florida,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Denver  and  common  points. 

F. — Jobbing  prices  must  be  main- 
tained at  Rocky  Mountain  jobbing 
points. 

Retail  prices  shown  in  zone  F  must  be 
maintained  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Colorado  (except  Denver  and  common 
points),  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Wyom- 
ing, Montana,  all  Rocky  Mountain 
points. 

THERE  is  also  a  price  zone  system 
which  applies  to  staples  such  as 
groceries  and  hardware  and  is  based  on 
the  jobbing  zones.  As  this  price  zone 
system  follows  neither  state  nor  county 
lines,  nor  meridians,  but  is  calculated 
on  freight  rates  and  long  experience, 
it  is  impossible  to  detail  it  in  an  article, 
as  it  requires  a  fair  sized  map  to  de- 
lineate the  arbitrary,  wavering  boun- 
daries. This  system  has  six  price 
zones:  (1)  New  England  and  the 
Eastern  Atlantic  Coast  States,  includ- 
ing on  the  western  boundary  part  of 
Ohio,  part  of  West  Virginia,  the 
eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  and 
a  part  of  South  Carolina.  (2)  Middle 
Atlantic  States  from  the  Great  Lakes 
southward  to  a  part  of  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  and  westward  to  include 
most  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Iowa,  and  even  a  small  part  of 
Minnesota.  (3)  The  Southern  aaid 
Gulf  States,  from  Savannah  downward, 
westward  to  a  small  part  of  eastern 
Texas,  and  northward  to  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  eastern  Tennessee. 
(4)  Middle  Western  States,  including 
the  remainder  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and 
the  lower  tier  of  counties  of  South 
Dakota.  (.5)  The  Northwest,  including 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and 
a  corner  of  Colorado.  (6)  The  Far 
West,  including  not  only  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 
Another  price  zone  system  is  adopted 
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The  a,  b,  c 
of  advertising 

The  a,  b,  c  of  advertising  is  the  use  of  A.  B.  C. 
reports  for  establishing  and  verifying  circu- 
lations. 

Circulation  is  a  fundamental  of  advertising 
values.  It  measures  the  size  of  the  audience  ad- 
dressed, defines  the  extent  of  of  the  market  cov- 
ered and  indicates  the  possible  effect  on  sales. 

•Oy^  j  //         Because  these  things  are  true,  the  advertiser  not 
--^lE^^^      only  is  entitled  to  an  accurate  and  dependable 
■^^"S<        measure  of  circulation,  but  must  have  it  if  he  is 
to  advertise  intelligently  and  economically. 


The  only  way  this  measure  can  be  established  is 
^  ^^  through  the  use  of  reports  of  the  Audit  Bureau 

^^^  of  Circulations.     Its   terms   are  standardized, 

its  methods  are  uniform  and  its  authority  un- 
questioned. 

In  the  business  paper  field  quantity  of  circula- 
tion is  shown  along  with  distribution  by  occupa- 
tions— a  combination  that  enables  the  industrial, 
trade  or  class  advertiser  to  study  circulations 
with  complete  information  as  to  their  character. 


SEND  FOR  A  COPY  OF 

^'The  Measure  of  Your  Message^ ^ 
AUDIT  BUREAU   OF   CIRCULATIONS 

202  S.  STATE  STREET  CHICAGO 
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Parsleij  or  Business 

Buildinq  ? 

IF,  therefore,  the  copy  message  is  the  thing  about  an  adver- 
tisement, and  not  its  parsley  or  frilled  paper  doily;  then  ad- 
vnnisements  are  the  thing  about  an  advertising  campaign. 

Which  being  so,  isn't  it  barely  possible  that  there  is  a  losing 
sight  of  advertising  as  such? 

A  losing  sight,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  involved  in  the 
various  services,  investigations  and  analyses;  combined  with 
the  systems,  records,  charts  and  grafs,  with  which  it  is  so  often 
distractingly  encumbered? 

Conference  after  conference  seems  quite  the  thing  on  systems 
for  handling  the  advertising,  and  its  purposely  magnified  ramifi- 
cations and  complications. 
But  what  of  the  advertising  itself? 

Isn't  it  a  case  of  not  being  able  to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees? 
There  are  so  many  departments  and  "departmental"  meetings, 
that  the  sound  sense  building  (not  exploiting)  side  of  adver- 
tising, is  fast  becoming,  not  secondary;  but  as  far  back  as 
"tenth-dary." 

We  are  still  of  the  belief  that  advertising  itself,  in  all  its  basic 
simplicity  and  proven  power,  is  the  thing  that  makes  the  car  go. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  head-lights,  this  Agency  is  equipped 
with  a  swivel  spot  light,  which  is  used  to  read  the  signs  and 
pick  out  the  ditches,  when  occasion  requires. 
But  the  spot-light,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  just  a  spot  light, 
and  not  the  engine. 

If  you  are  about  ready  for  this  brand  of  unparsleyed,  plain 
business-building-advertising,  you  may  find  our  19  years  of 
doing  just  that  thing,  worth  looking  into. 

"^THiLL  Advertising  A^em^Y 

I  L.  W.  C.  TUTHiLL.  PresidM  | 

1133  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


Men,  ideas,  business  opportuni- 
ties and  services  meet  in  The 
Market  Place.  .  .  .  An  eco- 
nomical introduction  between 
men  and  jobs,  jobs  and  men. 
This  issue  The  Market  Place 
appears  on  page  81. 


to  specialized  goods  (such  as  electrical 
goods)  of  the  kind  sold  through  branch 
offices.  These  zones  are  divided  on 
county  lines,  and  are  split  into  eight 
districts  which  can  be  merged  if  the 
freight  considerations  are  such  as 
permit  it.  Space  does  not  permit  here 
the  delineation  of  all  the  county  boun- 
daries, but  the  centers  or  zone  head- 
quarters of  these  districts  are  Boston, 
New  York,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  San 
Francisco,  Dallas,  Denver,  Chicago. 
The  zones  radiate  from  these   centers. 


Some  Fundamentals  of 
Financial  Advertisino; 

o 
[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  51] 
will  inculcate  ambition  and  money- 
wisdom.  Thrift  isn't  a  gift,  it's  a 
growth.  The  finest  qualities  of  sales- 
manship are  required  to  sell  a  sav- 
ings account  and  to  keep  it  sold  because 
it  must  unsell  the  individual  on  his 
desire  for  all  the  things  that  stand  in 
the  road  of  his  savings.  The  majority 
of  thrift  writers  are  preachers — few  of 
them  are  real  salesmen.  The  best  way 
to  get  a  saver's  enthusiasm  and  to  keep 
it  there  is  to  show  him  what  he  can  ac- 
complish through  his  savings  account. 
A  good  way  to  do  that  is  to  show  what 
others   have   accomplished. 

"Reason  why"  copy  is  effective  in 
influencing  action  on  substantial  com- 
mercial and  fiduciary  business.  The 
type  of  mind  which  can  accumulate 
large  bank  balances  and  substantial 
estates  is  not  usually  influenced  by  the 
emotional  appeal.  I  think  that  "reason 
why"  copy  should  be  used  in  attempt- 
ing to  promote  their  action. 

I  wish  to  offer  here  a  concrete  illus- 
tration from  my  own  experience  in  the 
potency  of  "reason  why"  copy. 

The  Peoples  Insured  Savings  Plan  is 
a  combination  of  a  4  per  cent  savings 
account  with  the  Peoples  Savings  and 
Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  and  de- 
creasing term  life  insurance  with  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  new  idea  and 
had  to  be  merchandised.  We  had  to 
decide  whether  to  sell  it  through  the 
emotions  or  the  reason.  It  was  a  mass 
proposition,  and  my  first  thought  was 
to  sell  it  on  the  sentimental  and  emo- 
tional appeal,  but  we  decided  to  sell  it 
through  the  reason. 

We  knew  that  this  involved  slower 
action,  but  we  felt  that  after  the  pros- 
pect had  convinced  himself  after  an 
orderly  presentation  of  the  facts,  hu- 
manly dressed,  the  chances  were  that 
he  would  stay  sold  with  more  finality 
than  if  we  hurried  him  into  the  thing 
under  the  stress  of  novelty  and  the 
prestige  of  the  offering  institutions. 

Time  has  shown  that  our  judgment 
was  sound  in  this  matter.  The  turnover 
in  these  accounts  is  negligible  compared 
with  the  mortality  in  our  regrular  sav- 
ings ledgers.  I  submit  this  illustra- 
tion as  a  concrete  example  of  the  su- 
periority of  "reason  why"  copy  over 
emotional  copy  for  the  permanent  in- 
fluencing of  thinking  minds. 
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Advertising  That 
Is  Undelivered 

■      [CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   32] 

man  merely  said :  "Hey,  there !  I 
represent  Jenkins'  Shock  Absorbent 
Jim  Cracks."  How  many  would  he 
sell?  And  a  printed  advertisement 
is  a  salesman. 

When  everything  possible  is  said 
and  done  and  all  the  subtle  theories 
have  been  expressed  and  expounded 
and  have  expired,  the  fact  remains 
that  advertising  is  intended  to  sell 
goods,  services,  or  ideas — -and  the 
more  directly  and  perceptibly  it 
does  this  the  better  is  the  advertis- 
ing. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Edge- 
worth  Tobacco?  Have  you  ever 
read  its  solid  tj^pe  columns  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post?  Honest 
Injun  now,  haven't  you?  I  have 
and  I  am  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
interested  in  pipe  tobacco.  Nor  do 
I  know  anything  about  the  Edge- 
worth  business.  But  I  will  hazard  a 
considerable  wager  that  these  ad- 
vertisements bring  many  thousands 
of  direct  replies,  that  they  have 
helped  greatly  to  place  Edgeworth  on 
dealers'  shelves  and  move  it  off 
again,  and  that  the  percentage  of 
selling-cost  is  low. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  in 
every  business.  There  are  facts 
about  every  product  that  will  make 
convincing  copy.  People  like  to 
know  these  things.  They  will  read 
them  when  the  opportunity  is 
given. 

The  prevailing  theory  that  they 
will  not  read  long  copy  is  nonsense. 
They  will  read  anything  that  is  alive 
— anything  that  seems  to  promise 
amusement  or  profit. 

Saint  Paul,  the  first  direct  mail 
advertiser,  was  not  brief,  but  he 
established  the  Christian  religion. 
He  said  all  he  wanted  to  say  in  his 
letters  and  said  it  over  and  over 
again  in  different  ways  in  the  same 
letter.  The  people  read  these 
letters  when  they  were  written  and 
after  nearly  2,000  ye&rs  we  are 
reading  them  today. 


Robert  Cade  W  ilson 

Vice-president  and  advertising  direc- 
tor of  the  McCall  Company  and  of 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  was  reelected 
for  his  fourth  term  as  president  of  the 
Periodical  Publishers  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  on  Oct. 
23.  Other  officers  elected  were  Frank 
J.  Braucher,  Crowell  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  vice-president;  A.  C. 
G.  Hammesfahr,  Cosmopolitan,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Rind- 
fusz,  executive  secretary. 


$1,000,000 

from  a  circular  letter  campaign 


C.  C.  McCarthy,  President 
of  the  C.  C.  McCarthy  Com- 
pany, Williamsport,  Pa.,  re- 
ported on  June  30,  1924,  that 
he  received  $1,000,000  poten- 
tial business  from  a  letter 
campaign  prepared  by  Ed- 
ward H.  Schulze  and  mailed 
to  1,800  prospects.  The  cost 
of  the  entire  effort  was  less 
than  $500.  Exceptional  as 
that  may  sound,  consider 
these  equally  fine  showings : 

A  New  York  department 
store,  with  30,000  prospects, 
sent  one  letter  to  this  list  and 
obtained  9,000  accounts  who 
in  six  months  purchased  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  worth  of 
merchandise.  Cost  of  cam- 
paign $3,600. 

An  automobile  accessory 
manufacturer,  starting  with  a 
first  year's  appropriation  of 
only  $20,000  in  direct-mail  ad- 
vertising, has  so  far  spent 
only  $7,500  and  yet  the  re- 
turns already  have  not  only 
paid  the  whole  year's  adver- 
tising cost  but  left  a  fat  profit 
besides. 

Unquestionably  Edward  H. 
Schulze  offers  you  the  best 
opportunity  to  get  the  most 
for  your  money  in  direct-mail 


advertising.  There  are  many 
good  reasons  why,  but  this  is 
the  most  important: 

He  PERSONALLY  cre- 
ates a  successful  SALES 
IDEA  for  each  client.  In- 
stead of  your  vitally  impor- 
tant sales  problems  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  some 
staff  member,  copywriter,  or 
a  junior  employee,  your  work 
receives  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  a  man  whose  success 
in  securing  unusual  results 
has  brought  him  as  clients, 
some  of  the  best  known  firms 
in  America. 

Do  not  feel  because  Edward 
H.  Schulze  does  your  work 
that  you  will  be  compelled  to 
go  into  an  expensive  cam- 
paign at  the  start.  Many  of 
our  most  successful  clients 
started  in  a  very  small  way, 
the  results  paying  for  the  in- 
creased advertising. 

Write  us  today  outlining 
your  sales  problem  and  Mr. 
Schulze  will,  without  the 
slightest  obligation,  suggest 
what  you  might  do  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  your  prod- 
ucts and  how  much  a  small 
trj'out  of  his  ideas  would  cost. 


EDWARD  H.  SCHULZE,  Inc. 

More  Sales  with  Less  Cost  thru 
Direct-Mail  Advertising 

Wool  worth  Building  New  York  City 


"Better  C^py 


A  critical  review  of  present  copy — national, 
local,  trade  paper  or  direct  mail^may  easily  be 
worth  many  times  the  moderate  fee  for  the  ser- 
vice. I  study  copy  not  only  for  possible  improve- 
ment in  wording,  typography  and  art  work,  but 
particularly  for  opportunities  to  increase  its  prac- 
tical selling  force. 

Charles  Austin  Bates 

3,!  WEST  42XD  STREET,NEW  YORK. 
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You  can  qualify  for  the  big- 
ger jobs  in  the  advertising 
and  selling  fields. 

T^H'E  big,  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men 
■»■  with  all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire 
selling  business — advertising,  personal  sales- 
manship, planning,  management,  etc.  Get 
ready  for  them.  Add  to  your  own  e.xperiencc 
a  working  command  of  the  principles  and 
methods  that  have  been  proved  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  most  successful  selling  organiza- 
tions.    You  get  them — hundreds  of  them— in 

S.  ROLAND  HALL'S 

LIBRARY  OF 

ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 

Four  Volumes.  3323  Pages.  SM:x8.  Flexible 
B.nd.ng.  1090  Illuslralions,  S1.50  in  Ten 
Days    and    S2.O0    Monthly    for    Eight     Months. 

Corars  as  much  ground  as  courses  costlne  five  or  ten 
times  as  much.  Written  in  the  most  Instructive 
style,  profusely  illustrated  with  half-tones  line 
drawings,  graphs,  charts,  maps,  tables.  Complete 
campaigns  of  many  kinds  outlined.  Thousands  of 
sales  Ideas  and  plans,  time-saving  methods  and 
stimulating  suggestions.  For  dally  use  In  solving 
mBrkelmg  problems  of  all  kinds — manufacturer  to 
small  retailer.  Examples  taken  from  scores  of 
such  prominent  concerns  as  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chino  Co.,  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co..  American  Radiator  Co., 
Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co..  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co..  Lord  &  Taylor,  United 
Cigar  Stores,   J.   C.   Penney  &  Co. 

George  French,  an  advertising  expert,  says  of 
Vol  1:  "So  much  material  has  been  cleaned  and 
handled  so  well  that  he  would  be  a  bold  It  not 
reckless  person,  who  would  attempt  to  compete  " 
Dr.  Dlgnan.  of  LaSalle  Extension  University  says 
of  Vol.  II:  "Destined  to  he  the  Bible  of  th» 
movement  to  set  letters  in  their  rightful  place." 
Sales  Management  says  of  Vol.  ni:  "Without 
question  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  vol- 
ume thus  far  published  on  the  bniad  subject  of 
sales  manacement."  Hundreds  of  other  similar  ex- 
pressions by  prominent  business  men  and  publica- 
tions. 

Special  Price  of  $17.50 

NO    MONEY    DOWN— SMALL 

MONTHLY   PAYMENTS 

EXAMINE    THE    LIBRARY    FOR 

10  DAYS — niEE  V 


MoGRAW-HlLL 
FREE    EXAMINATION    COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL  BOOK   CO.,   INC. 
370    Seventh    Avenue.    New    Vor 


If  the  books  are  satisfactory,  I  will  send  J1.50 
In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  }17.50  has  been  paid.  It  not  wanted,  I 
will  write  you   for  shipping  instructions. 


Position 

Company A.F.  11-5-21 


Kuppenheimer  Directs 
Its  Dealer  Advertising 
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paign  of  underselling  in  the  class  of 
clothing  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
or  if  anything  worth  noticing  takes 
place,  our  man  catches  it  at  once, 
and  provides  the  means  to  offset  it. 

If  our  dealer  does  not  meet  a  situa- 
tion as  it  needs  to  be  met,  the  man  in 
charge  of  his  account  dictates  a  letter 
outlining  a  solution  in  clear  and  care- 
ful manner.  He  is  in  a  position,  by 
reason  of  his  knowledge  of  conditions 
all  over  his  territory,  as  well  as  in  the 
local  field,  to  give  good  sound  advice. 
He  has  a  national  perspective,  where 
the  dealer  is  likely  not  to  look  very 
much  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Aimong  the  key  accounts  which  the 
advertising  manager  personally  super- 
vises, a  serious  local  situation  may 
arise  resulting  in  his  traveling  several 
hundred  miles  to  plan  out  a  counter- 
attack with  the  dealer,  right  in  the 
dealer's  store.  Such  a  situation  does 
not  happen  often  enough  to  constitute 
a  serious  trouble  or  expense  to  us. 

I  find  it  worth  while  to  glance 
through  the  advertising  pages  from 
the  various  territories  several  times  a 
week,  as  there  is  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion to  be  had  in  this  way  and  it  gives 
a  fuller  understanding  of  our  dealers' 
problems,  local  conditions  and  markets, 
and  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  ever- 
changing  conditions  in  our  industry. 
But  what  we  realize  more  and  more 
each  year  is  that  the  success  of  our 
own  business  depends  on,  and  is  closely 
related  to,  the  success  of  our  dealers. 

WITH  only  a  limited  number  of  de- 
sirable retail  outlets,  and  with 
the  policy  prevalent  in  our  industry  of 
limiting  the  representation  in  most 
cities,  we  can  grow  only  with  our  deal- 
ers. If  a  considerable  number  of  our 
dealers  increase  their  volume  of  busi- 
ness, we  reflect  it  in  our  own  sales  to- 
tals. If  some  of  our  good  dealers  slip 
behind  local  competition,  we  obviously 
would  have  to  produce  less  clothing  than 
we  had  planned  for  the  season.  Our 
interests  and  theirs  are  closely  tied  up. 
More  and  more  we  strive  to  put 
our  salesmen  in  the  situation  of  being 
really  local  sales  managers  in  their 
respective  territories.  And  insofar  as 
our  salesmen  can,  they  function  and 
advise  their  customers  in  much  the 
way  that  our  assistant  advertising 
managers  function  with  others.  The 
success  of  the  salesman  is  measured  by 
his  activities  in  this  direction. 

The  salesmen  are,  of  course,  on  the 
road  during  the  selling  seasons.  And 
the  assistant  advertising  managers 
travel,  too,  between  seasons.  We  aim 
to  have  each  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager see  a  large  part  of  his  dealers  at 
least  once  a  year. 


Whether  it  is  the  salesman  or  the 
assistant  advertising  manager  who  is 
doing  the  job  with  the  retail  dealer, 
the  first  step  is  always  to  check  over 
with  the  dealer  his  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  how  it  is  subdivided.  Suppose 
that,  in  a  given  size  of  city  and  a 
given  size  of  store,  the  allowable  cost 
of  doing  business  is  27  per  cent  on 
sales;  and  suppose  that  our  man  finds 
the  dealer  has  an  overhead  of  23  per 
cent  without  any  allowance  for  adver- 
tising. 

The  percentage  of  sales  which  the 
dealer  can  unquestionably  afford  to  in-_ 
vest  in  advertising  is,  then,  4  per  cent. 
We  are  not  disposed  at  first  to  offer 
any  suggestions  for  an  increase  of  his 
advertising  expenditure,  above  this 
percentage,  on  the  grounds  that  4  per 
cent  invested  in  advertising  will  auto- 
matically increase  his  volume  and  thus 
reduce  the  percentage  cost.  The  reason 
is  plain:  after  his  advertising  has  been 
running  along  successful  lines  for  a 
year  or  two,  the  dealer  discovers  this 
fact  for  himself. 

WHEN  the  percentage,  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  in  dollars,  has 
been  arrived  at,  our  man  helps  the 
dealer  budget  his  division  of  the  ad- 
vertising appropriation.  This  division 
is  governed  by  the  size  of  the  town, 
trading  radius,  quality  and  quantity 
of  circulation  of  local  newspaper,  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  various  mediums 
of  advertising  available.  If  there  is 
one  good  local  newspaper,  the  per- 
centage we  frequently  recommend  for 
newspaper  advertising  is  65  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  Then  come  outdoor  with 
15  per  cent,  direct-mail  15  per  cent 
and  miscellaneous  and  reserve,  5  per 
cent.  Usually  miscellaneous  is  given 
a  lump  sum  of  $50  or  $1500,  since  it 
can  usually  be  used  to  less  advantage 
by  our  dealers  than  can  the  other 
forms  of  publicity. 

The  next  step  is  to  work  out  the 
advertising  schedule.  Strangely  enough, 
comparatively  few  dealers  schedule 
their  advertising  expenditures  In  the 
way  which  they  can  reasonably  expect 
will  bring  them  the  best  returns. 
Then  they  wonder  why  advertising 
does  not  pay  the  way. 

Our  man  figures  out  how  many 
inches  of  space  the  dealer  can  get  for 
the  money  available.  Then  he  and  the 
dealer  schedule  advertisements  of  the 
size  to  use  this  money,  laying  out  what 
experience  has  shown  him  is  the  right 
sort  of  advertisements  in  the  right  fre- 
quency, as  nearly  as  the  money  limita- 
tions permit. 

Thus  the  retailer  finds  himself,  after 
our  man's  visit,  with  a  typewritten 
sheet  which  will  guide  his  advertising 
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Tell  It  to  Sweeney! 


— Wallach  Brothers  do 


Wallach  Brothers'  original  store  of  iSS-; 


IN  1887,  two  young  men  opened  a  store 
at  144  Bowery  on  the  lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan.  Their  shingle  acclaimed 
them  "The  Nobby  Hatters,  Wallach  Bros." 
Three  years  later  they  extended  their  store 
to  140  and  i}8  Bowery.  The  Bowery  of 
that  day  was  pretty  much 
the  Broadway  of  today, 
visited,  copied,  talked  of 
and  quoted.  In  time  came 
growing  pains  and  one  by 
one  the  establishment  of 
other  stores  and  the  aban- 
doning of  the  original. 
The  firm  now  has  four 
stores  in  New  York,  and 
will  shortly  open  another 
on  Fifth  Avenue  near 
Forty-second  Street, 
crowded  crossroads  of  the 
Sweeneys — a  location 
that  is  the  apex  of  ambi- 
tion for  every  retai  ler  with 
means  enough  to  get  there 
and  brains  enough  to  stay 
there. 

This  progression  of  the 
Wallach  brothers  in  four 

decades  from  the  Bowery  

to  Fifth  Avenue  is  not  so 
remarkable  an  insrance  of  business  expan- 
sion as  a  parallel  of  the  social  and  economic 
advance  of  their  customers — the  Sweeneys, 
the  average  man,  the  masses. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  firm  was 
no  flashing  planet  on  the  business  horizon, 
no  monument  to  new  found  wants  or  dis- 
covered desires.  The  Wallach  brothers  were 
no  Ford,  no  Edison,  no  Rockefeller,  no 
Northcliffe,  not  even  a  Chaplin  or  Wrigley, 
with  indispensable  inventions,  imperative 
essentials,  with  new  satisfactions  for  insa- 
tiable appetites.  They  were  dependent 
wholly  upon  the  fortunes  and  fashions,  the 


also  to  mistakes  and  uncertain  sources  of 
supply.  Indeed  their  merchandise  at  most 
is  only  semi-staple,  depreciating  with  time 
and  not  absolutely  necessary  to  anybody;  a 
breakfast  can  be  eaten  only  once,  but  a  hat 
with  persistence  can  be  pushed  through 
three  seasons.  So  the  affairs  of  Wallach 
Brothers  are,  as  the  economists  say,  an  index 
of  the  status  of  the  Sweeneys. 


THE  Nobby  Hatters  of  1887  opened 
their  place  of  business  at  6:30  A.M. 
and  kept  it  open  until  the  following 
A.M.  They  featured  a  nifty  line  of  derbies, 
which  were  much  worn  that  season  by 
Boweryites  as  well  as  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  hats  were  attractively  priced  at 
$1.90,  $2.. 40,  and  for  heavy  spenders  $1.90 — 
top  price.  Ten  cents  were  refunded  to  cus- 
tomers who  came  from  beyond  walking 
distance  on  the  cable  cars. 

The  fashionable  Mr.  Sweeney  of  1887 
favored,  beside  the  derby  or  silk  hat,  a  cut- 
away or  Prince  Albert  coat,  patent  leather 
shoes,  black  silk  shirt  sometimes  embroid- 
ered on  the  bosom  with 
polka  dots,  and  a  black 
bow  tie.  A  good  suit  cost 
eight  dollars,  suspenders 
free.  Mr.  Sweeney  enjoyed 
a  shave,  with  shine 
thrown  in,  for  ten  cents; 
a  hack  ride  at  two  bits  an 
hour;  a  show  from  a  box 
seat  at  $0.75  without  war 
tax  or  scalper's  split;  a 
big  beer  at  $0.05 ;  and  the 
best  room  in  any  hotel  for 
two  dollars.  Happy  days, 
eh?  But  remember,  too, 
that  anybody  who  earned 
fifty  dollars  a  week  was 
pointed  out  to  admiring 
strangers! 

Today  Wallach  Brothers 
sell  the  Sweeneys  Man- 
hattan shirts  at  $1.50  to 
$11.50;  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx  clothing  at  $35  to 


$85;  Stetson  Hats  at  $7  to  $15;  Berkley  neck- 
wear at  $2..  50  to  $5,  Florsheim  shoes  at  $9, 
$  10  and  $11;  and  other  nationally  advertised 
standard  priced  merchandise.  In  1887,  their 
annual  business  was  about  ten  thousand 
dollars.  In  1913,  it  was  more  than  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much — an  increase  due  not  so 
much  to  more  customers  as  better  custom- 
ers. And  incidentally,  Wallach  Bros,  are 
telling  it  to  Sweeney  in  The  News. 


whims  and  wants  of  the  consumer;  subject 


H 


OW  are  the  Sweeneys  on  the  Bowery 
buying  today,  the  masses  on  the 
much  maligned  East  Side  where  the 


Most  of  the  Sweeney  series  have  been  issued  in  folder  form. 
A  request  on  your  business  letterhead  will  bring  the  series. 


THE 

D\few  York's  Ticture  ^Newspaper 

25  Park  Place,  New  York — 7  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Wallach  brothers  m.idc  their  srart^  An  inves- 
tigation disclosed  the  fact  that  140  Bowery, 
the  location  of  Wallach  Brothers  thirty-four 
years  ago,  now  holds  Stark  Brothers,  cloth- 
iers, who  carry  suits  and  overcoats  at  S15  to 
$70,  with  average  clothing  sales  of  S45; 
they  also  feature  dinner  coats  at  $51.50  and 
up.  Down  at  iio  Bowery  is  McCann's  Hat 
Store,  stocking  Sretsons  at  $345  to  $10.00. 
And  nearby  at  4  Delancey  Street  is  Philip 
Kronfeldt,  haberdasher,  whose  stock  in- 
cludes Manhattan  and  other  shirts  at  $4.00 
to  $13.50,  Hickok  Belts,  Fashionknit  ties. 
Phoenix,  Holeproofand  Interwoven  hosiery, 
underwear  as  high  as  $10,  and  large  stocks 
of  silk  mufflers,  linen  handkerchiefs. 


SO  THE  buying  power  of  the  Sweeneys 
is  not  localized,  but  universal;  the 
poorest  residence  districts  of  New  York 
arc  among  the  best  markers.  These  markets 
may  be  yours  as  well  as  Wallach  Brothers' — 
more  business  here  to  the  square  mile,  to 
the  dollar  of  effort,  to  the  working  day 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

If  you  do  business  here,  you  need  The 
News,  a  medium  big  enough  to  sell  this 
market — the  Largest  Daily  Circulation  in 
America,  97%  concentrated  in  New  York 
City  proper.  If  you  think  of  advertising  in 
terms  of  sales,  you  must  logically  buy  The 
News  first  in  New  York.    Get  the  facts! 


Ml!fe'il"''V\i^V|,l,f»^ 


The  new  Fifth  Avenue  store 
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(haifonte-HaddonHah 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Every  season  of  the  year  is  enjoyable  at  these  two 
delightful  hotels  on  the  Boardwalk.  During  the 
winter  of  December,  1923,  January  and  February, 
1924,  they  entertained  an  average  of  599  guests 
each  Jay.  Whether  you  take  time  off  in  Winter  or 
Summer,  Spring  or  Autumn,  you  will  always  find 
healthful  recreation  and  rest  at  hospitable,  home- 
like Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 


GOLF 

RIDING 

ON  THE  BEACH 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES 

AVIATION 


American  plan  only.         Always  open. 
.  Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


The  one  complete  Buyers'  Guide,  4300  pages, 
9  X  12,  aims  to  include  all  manufacturers,  re- 
gardless of  advertising  patronage,  but  se- 
cures preferred  attention  for  advertisers. 
'  \The  only  one  in  the  "Paid"  Circulation 
•  ""^ class,  the  only  A. B.C.  Member. 


THE  BUYERS  MASTEH   hilY 
TO  ALL  AMERICAN  SOURCES  Of  SUPPLY 


A\'a.nted,   ordered,   paid   for   and   n^ed 

by    those    imrwrtanl    buyers   in    all    lines    which 

I   the   best   as  a   rule,   they  use   it   exclasively — eiil>- 

stantial  foi^ign  circtilatlon.     More  than  2000  advertiser* — 

including    many    of    the    biggest    manafaeturers,    flnandal 

$15.00        Thomas  Publiahinf  Company,  461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 


for  a  year,  divided  into  two  periods — 
spring  and  fall  seasons.  The  schedule 
is  so  worked  out  that  it  insures  a  con- 
tinuity of  advertising,  and  not  the 
sporadic  variety  which  is  too  often 
seen.  He  knows  what  lineage  to  use 
each  day  on  which  an  advertisement  is 
scheduled;  how  many  painted  bulletins 
or  posters  to  use;  when  to  send  out  let- 
ters. 

Both  our  assistant  advertising  man- 
agers and  salesmen  go  a  good  deal 
further  than  this;  in  the  first  place, 
since  they  have  been  traveling  about 
on  the  lookout  for  usable  store  ideas, 
they  are  bound  to  have  some  which 
they  can  pass  along  to  the  dealer. 
Perhaps  it  is  on  the  subject  of  win- 
dow trimming,  or  interior  display,  or 
what  not.  The  point  is  that  they  give 
the  dealer  some  ideas  which  will  in- 
crease his  sales,  and  consequently  ours. 

Although  the  salesman  passes  along 
to. the  subject  of  selling,  it  is  largely 
left  to  the  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager to  really  go  into  the  matter  in 
detail — the  personal  selling  which  the 
merchant  and  his  salesmen  do  with  the 
customers  who  come  in  the  store.  Here 
is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  thinking  and  studying, 
and  on  which  we  may  fairly  admit 
that  we  are  expert.  We  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  good  retail  selling 
ideas.  Our  salesmen  report  anything 
of  the  sort  which  they  encounter;  so 
do  all  the  other  people  in  the  organ- 
ization who  keep  their  eyes  open.  And 
from  time  to  time  we  make  some  spe- 
cial effort  in  this  direction.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  for  instance,  we  pub- 
lished a  course  of  sales  lessons  for  our 
dealers'  retail  salesmen,  and  sold  5500 
of  them  at  $3  a  piece,  which  was  far 
below  their  cost  to  us. 

SO  when  our  assistant  advertising 
manager  begins  to  talk  salesman- 
ship, he  speaks  whereof  he  knows.  Not 
infrequently  we  pick  these  men  from 
successful  retail  salesmen  or  small 
merchants.  And  when  he  talks  on  the 
subject,  the  customer  usually  pricks 
up  his  ears. 

Often  the  customer  calls  together 
his  store  force  and  has  them  listen  in. 
And  when  the  talk  is  over,  that  store 
force  has  a  better  knowledge  of  how 
to  sell  goods  in  general,  and  clothing  in 
particular,  than  it  ever  had  before. 

All  of  this  work  is  coordinated  so 
that  our  salesmen  know  pretty  much 
in  detail  what  work  is  done  vnth  their 
customers.  When  a  salesman  returns 
from  his  selling  trip,  he  spends  some 
time  in  the  advertising  department 
talking  over  conditions  in  his  terri- 
tory with  the  man  in  charge  there. 
And  he  takes  the  time  to  look  over  the 
files  of  advertisements  which  have 
come  in  from  his  dealers,  and  their 
competitors.  WTiile  he  is  at  home,  be- 
tween trips,  he  comes  into  the  adver- 
tising department  pretty  regularly  to 
keep  up  on  what  is  happening. 

As  has  already  been  said,  we  find  it 
profitable  to  devote  all  of  this  effort 
and   attention   to   helping   our   dealers. 
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The  Developed  Mr.  Holding 

Mr.  Holding  kept  shop,  in  the  old  days,  at  High 
and  Walnut  streets  He  sold  wares  of  quality.  At 
the  other  end  of  town  lived  Mrs.  Boardman.  All 
her  life  she  traded  with  Holding  He  was  the 
distributor  of  most  things  she  needed.  Her  first 
purchase  was  made  through  the  endorsement  of 
a  friend.  Now  her  married  daughters  trade  with 
Mr.  Holding's  sons. 

Buying  habits  have  not  changed.  More  than  a 
million  women  buy  trade -marked  wares  through 
the  endorsement  of  a  friend— Good  Housekeeping. 
Its  good  word  brings  together  maker,  retailer 
and  consumer — with  thousands  of  future  married 
daughters  to  buy  from  the  same  sources  as  their 
mothers.  Its  advertising  pages  make  more  profits 
for  manufacturer  and  merchant,  through  increased 
sales.    A  good  salesman,  is 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

More  Than  a  Million  Readers 
More  Than  a  Million  Buyers 
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The  People's  Telephone 

The  telephone  knows  no  favorites.  It  does  the  bidding 
of  the  country  store  and  of  the  city  bank.  It  is  found  in 
the  ranch  house  kitchen  and  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
city  mansion.  Its  wires  penetrate  the  northern  forest, 
stretch  across  the  prairie,  are  tunneled  under  city  streets. 

The  telephone  knows  no  favorites.  Its  service  to  all 
the  people  is  of  the  same  high  standard — the  Bell  System 
standard.  Twenty-four  hours  a  day  it  carries  the  voices 
of  all.  For  the  benefit  of  all,  the  long-distance  circuits 
are  kept  in  tune.  Numberless  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments developed  by  the  Bell  System  have  made  the  tele- 
phone more  useful  for  all  the  people.  In  America,  all 
can  afford  the  telephone,  for  Bell  System  service  is  the 
cheapest,  as  well  as  the  best,  in  the  world. 

The  telephone  knows  no  favorites.  It  is  not  owned  in 
any  one  locality  or  by  any  particular  group  of  men.  It  is 
ov^Tied  by  350,000  stockholders,  who  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  the  thrift  of  the  whole  country.  TTie  owners  of 
the  telephone  are  those  it  serves. 

In  America  today  the  15,000,000  telephones  of  the 
Bell  System  contribute  to  the  security,  happiness  and 
efficiency  of  all  the  people. 

4/^^^^-%^  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

■fcitLL  SYSTEM" 

:^jjj-^^   Cne  Policy,  Or.e  System,  Universal  Service 


-A.B.P. 
.rk  Cit> 

NEW  YORK    OFFICE-^S  West   4Sth   St. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE— 343  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


National  lllller 


Established     1895 


nly    A.    B.     C.    and 


nd  Technical  Journal 
Cereal  Mills. 
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The  Old  Order 
Changetli 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   19] 

and  adventure  in  living  terms  of  vigor- 
ous heroes  and  heroines  of  the  screen. 

Third,  there  is  the  radio.  Suddenly 
great  personages  have  become  not  far 
off  figures,  but  living  people  with 
voices  shaking  the  chandeliers  of  our 
own  living  rooms.  A  world's  series  is 
played  not  merely  at  the  Polo  Grounds, 
but  at  every  corner  cigar  store  in  the 
land  and  in  five  million  amateur  attic 
laboratories.  The  crack  of  Goslin's  bat 
is  heard  round  the  world  and  on  a 
November  day  the  cheers  of  70,000  in 
the  Yale  bowl  can  ring  in  the  ears  of 
70  million  if  they  but  pause  to  listen. 

What  has  such  an  acceleration  of 
speed  in  our  manner  of  living  done  to 
our  magazines  and  newspapers?  It 
has  changed  their  whole  character. 

WE  crave  the  romance  of  the  films 
and  we  demand  fiction,  or  equally 
vital  moving  stories  of  human  experi- 
ence. Study  the  gi-eat  magazines  of  to- 
day with  more  than  a  million  circulation 
and  you  will  find  that  with  very  few 
exceptions  they  have  been  built  with 
fiction.  Pictorial  Revieu's  two  and  a 
quarter  million  was  built  with  fiction. 
McCall's,  the  staid  household  adviser 
of  ten  years  ago,  has  become  a  new 
contender  for  "two  million"  honors 
with  fiction.  Cosmopolitan  sells  a  mil- 
lion a  month  with  fiction.  Red  Book 
sells  three  quarters  of  a  million  with 
fiction.  And  at  least  twenty  other 
magazines  hold  millions  in  the  aggre- 
gate with  monthly  or  weekly  fiction. 
The  most  amazing  growth  of  all  in  the 
magazine  field  has  been  that  of  True 
Sto)-y,  which  has  gone  fiction  one  better 
and  demonstrated  the  saying  that  truth 
is  much  stranger. 

In  the  newspaper  field  a  significant 
change  has  taken  place.  It  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  insistent  demand  for  pic- 
tures. In  five  years  the  Daily  Neivs 
has  built  the  largest  morning  circula- 
tion in  America  with  lightning-speed- 
on-the-spot  photographs  and  diagrams 
and  "X's  that  show  where  the  bodies 
were  found."  More  conservative  jour- 
nals are  compromising  with  feature 
pages  of  pictures.  Sunday  supple- 
ments are  visualizing  the  events  of  the 
week  in  rotogravure.  The  children 
have  had  their  way  and  comic  sections 
have  gone  from  four  pages  to  eight. 

And  those  magazines  and  those 
newspapers  which  most  surely  sense 
the  public's  interest  in  turn  most  gen- 
erously profit. 

"The  old  order  changeth."  It  is  a 
day  of  new  desires  and  new  demands, 
and  I  commend  to  your  most  sober 
thought  as  advertising  men  seeking  to 
reach  these  same  great  audiences  a 
study  not  only  of  the  people  you  seek 
to  sell,  but  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  growth  of  these  great  media 
through  which  your  story  must  be  told. 
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T.  F.  Mueller 

Formerly  assistant  business  man- 
ager of  Electric  Railway  Journal  and 
Bus  Transportation  has  been  made  dis- 
trict manager  for  the  States  of  Mich- 
igan and  Indiana,  with  headquarters 
in  Detroit. 


C.  L.  Hoiiser  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  na- 
tional advertising  representative  of 
The  Star,  Lima,  Ohio. 


Sam  F.  Goddard 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed 
Western  advertising  manager  of  Man- 
agement Magazines,  Inc. 


Poster  Advertising  Association 

At  its  recent  annual  convention,  held 
in  Detroit,  elected  following  officers  for 
the  year  1924-25:  President,  W.  W. 
Workman,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  reelected 
to  serve  a  second  term ;  Vice-President, 
H.  F.  O'Mealia  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Treasurer,  C.  U.  Philley  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. ;  Secretary,  W  W.  Bell,  reelected. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  was  selected  as  the  1925 
convention  city. 


John  P.  Gillespie 

Formerly  on  the  copy  staff  of  Bolton, 
Meek  &  Wearstler,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  an  account  execu- 
tive of  the  Wildman  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York. 


Wildman  Advertising  Agency 

New  York  has  been  selected  to  direct 
advertising  for  the  Bamberger-Reinthal 
Co.,  Cleveland. 


C.  H.  Billipp 

Formerly  account  executive  with 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  I'ork,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Joseph  Richards 
Company,  Inc.,  same  city. 

Johnson.  Read  <V  (Uimpany 

Chicago,  announce  the  following  ac- 
counts: Premier  Electric  Company, 
Chicago,  radio  parts;  Franklin  Radio 
Company,  Newton,  Iowa;  Economy 
Electric  Lantern  Company,  Chicago ; 
Crescent  Calendar  Company,  Newton, 
Iowa. 

''Milwaukee  Journal'' 

Has  moved  to  its  new  $2,000,000  l 
plant,  located  at  Fourth  and  State 
streets,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  building, 
a  five-story  stone  and  concrete  struc- 
ture, with  165,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  is  the  sixth  home  of  the  Journal 
since  its  establishment  in  1842. 


Larcher-Horton  Company 

Boston,  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
duct advertising  for  Brunswick  Brand 
Food  Products,  made  by  the  Eldridge 
Baker  Company,  Boston. 


S.  R.  Kvdner 

Recently  affiliated  with  Michigan 
newspapers,  has  joined  the  Western 
sales  staff  of  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Rickard  and  Company 

Have  been  appointed  advertising 
counsel  to  the  Structural  Gypsum  Cor- 
poration, New  Y'ork. 


The  Handiest  Kjiife 
I  Ever  Had^^ 


Always  ready  for  a  score   of  uses, 
and  never  needs  sharpening. 


iR 


The  above  illustration  show- 
ing a  few  Razo-Xives  etched 
with  special  designs  gives 
some  idea  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  Nife  and  the 
faithful  reproduction  of  em- 
blem or  design. 


We  are  the  world's  foremost 
manufacturers  of  advertis- 
tising  novelties  of  all  kinds; 
badges,  buttons,  metal  spe- 
cialties, etc. 

Ask  for  our  catalog  showing 
a  complete  line  of  good  ttt// 
builders  for  the  man  at  the 
desk.  A  large  assortment 
with   a  vAde  range  of  prices. 


The  most  eftective  advertising  novelty  of  the 
decade.  Made  of  solid  jeweler's  grade,  mirror 
polished  nickel  silver.  A  fascinating  little  item 
with  a  neat  design  etched  on  the  handle. 

Uses  Cast-Off   Safety   Razor  Blades 

No  trouble  or  cost  to  keep  it  sharp.  Just  take 
one  of  your  old  safety  razor  blades  and  slip  it 
in  Razo-Nife.  No  screws  or  fasteners — just 
snaps  into  place.  It  will  do  anything  that  can 
be  expected  of  any  pocket  knife,  and  a  lot  more. 
The  hole  in  the  knife  handle  makes  a  clever 
cigar  cutter  and  the  keen  blade  gives  you  a 
smooth  clip  without  tearing  the  wrapper. 
Like  the  finest  watches,  this  versatile  little 
knife  is  made  as  thin  and  unobtrusive  as  pos- 
sible— only  Js  of  an  inch  thick — the  proper 
thing  for  the  end  of  a  watch  chain. 

Give  Razo-Nife  this  Year 

A  matchless  good-will  builder  for  your  busi- 
ness. It  will  be  carried  and  used  for  years. 
We  can  make  them  up  in  any  quantity  with 
your  advertisement,  trade  mark,  or  special  let- 
tering etched  on  the  handle.  Give  Razo-Nife 
to  your  customers  at  Christmas  time — it  is  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  good-will  items  ever 
produced. 

Get  a  Razo-Nife  for  your  own  use 

You'll  be  immensely  pleased  with  it;  you'll 
find  dozens  of  uses  for  it:  you'll  thank  us  for 
calling  it  to'  your  attention.  Fill  out  the  cou- 
pon, pin  a  dollar  bill  and  mail  it  today.  At  the 
same  time  ask  for  quantity  prices. 

The  Greenduck  Company 

1725-1741  W,  North  Ave.  Oiicago,  lU. 


THE  CREEINDLCK    COMPANY. 

A.P.  n-5 

172S-41    W.    Norlh    Ave.,    Chicago,    l\\. 

Gentlemen:    I   enclose    $1.00   for   Raw>-Nire    tor 

ny  personal    us 

B.      Please   sive    n 

ne    quantity   prices    on 

Raro-N'ife  with   and   n-ithout   special   design   etched 

on  handle.      I 

understand    that 

Incur  no   oblleatlon. 
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^Advertisers 
/A  Weekly 

The  Organ  of  Brilish  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in 
the  British  Empire  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Public- 
ity. 


The  only  Advertising- 
Publication  in  Great 
Britain  giving  audited  net 
sales  figures. 

«^ 

Published  for  all  who 
wish  to  be  informed  on 
British  advertising  and 
its  developments. 


Subicr 

iptions 

$5 

annually,     post 

free. 

Advert 

isement 

rate 

,Q             Iff 

New    Yo 

rk   Office 

52    Vai 

iderbilt 

Avei 

ue                  N.    Y 

CilT 

New    England 

Office 

e/o    Mr.    Fra 

nk    E. 

Willis, 

148 

!;tate 

St.,     Boston, 

Mass. 

PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  your  BalesmeD  could  show  skeptical  prapeoti 
the  testimonial  letters  and  orders  received  from 
satisfied  customers,  it  would  remove  doubt  and 
get  the  order.  Don't  leave  testiaionlal  letters 
lying  idle  in  your  flies — give  them  to  your  men 
increase  your  sales  thru  their  use. 
Write  for   samples    and   prices. 


BOOT  AJVD  SHOE  RECORDER 


"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Indii- 
penstble  adviser  on  shoe  styles  and  shoe  mercbtn- 
dlBlng  of  the  beet-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this     countTT.       Circulation     13,423     copies     weekly. 


Member  A.B80clated  Busin 


AmcricanJ^mfterman 

Published    in   CHICAGO 

ppApk  wherever 
Member  i\tL.f\U  Lumber 
A.  B.C. 

IS    cut  or   sold. 


Making  an  Appeal  to  the 
Consumer's  Instincts 

By  Prof.  C.  H.  Fernald 


TODAY  advertising  does  not  mean 
merely  a  space,  a  headline,  an 
illustration  and  a  few  sales  argu- 
ments about  the  article  to  be  sold.  More 
fundamental  and  basic  than  these  me- 
chanics of  copy  and  typography  lies  a 
science  which  deals  with  human  nature 
and  human  beings — their  instincts, 
habits  and  emotions.  If  our  advertis- 
ing conveys  to  readers  something  that 
will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  act  upon 
one  of  their  instincts,  we  are  bound 
to  get  a  reaction — because  the  reaction 
to  an  instinct  stimulus  is  involuntary — 
the  person  just  simply  cannot  help  act- 
ing that  way. 

What  are  the  human  instincts  and 
what  sort  of  things  are  the  stimuli 
which  will  bring  about  some  action  from 
these  hidden  springs  in  men?  Although 
we  find  that  certain  stimuli  produce 
certain  actions,  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  action  produced  is  the  one  we  de- 
sire and  not  the  opposite.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  distinguish  between 
forms  of  stimuli,  which  are  (1)  posi- 
tive, (2)  neutral  and  (3)  negative. 
Here  are  examples  of  the  three: 

1.  You  would  like  this  coat,  wouldn't 
you? — that  is  positive. 

2.  Would  you  like  this  coat? — that 
is  neutral. 

3.  You  wouldn't  like  this  coat,  would 
you? — that  is  negative. 

IN  the  first  example,  the  answer  nat- 
urally expected  is  "yes,"  while  in 
the  second  "yes"  or  "no"  would  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  third  the  implied  an- 
swer is  distinctly  "no."  Thus  we  have 
three  ways  of  appealing  to  human 
nature — the  positive,  the  neutral  and 
the  negative.  The  first  is  the  most 
desirable  to  use  in  advertising,  for  the 
aflSrmative  means  acceptance.  We  want 
to  make  it  hard  for  our  readers  to 
say  "no." 

In  order  to  awaken  a  desire  we 
must  first  find  out  what  people  like  and 
what  they  dislike;  what  are  their  mo- 
tives, habits  and  instincts,  and  then 
use  appeals  which  will  act  as  stimuli 
to  these  characteristics.  There  are 
stimuli  which  can  be  used  to  bring 
about  action  in  each  of  these  classifica- 
tions. The  stimuli  which  are  strongest 
and  which  pierce  to  the  quick  and  get 
the  most  immediate  results  are  those 
which  are  based  on  man's  instincts  and 
not  on  his  habits  or  selfish  motives. 
We  react  to  instinct  stimuli  involun- 
tarily. We  do  not  stop  to  reason  and 
consider,  we  act  without  thought  of 
the  results  or  the  way  in  which  the 
results  are  obtained.  We  think  about 
that  afterward. 


With  advertising  we  cannot  expect 
to  get  an  involuntary  response  to  an 
appeal  to  instinct,  for  there  is  that 
interim  between  the  time  the  advertise- 
ment is  read  and  the  time  the  reader 
can  make  his  purchase.  We  must  add 
to  his  instinct  appeal  another  one  which 
will  appeal  to  his  reason  so  that  he 
can  back  up  that  instinctive  reaction 
with  a  more  practical,  more  rational 
conclusion,  which  causes  him  to  think 
that  his  first  impression  has  been 
proved  by  his  superior  reason. 

Man  has,  through  necessity,  fortified 
himself  against  reactions  of  an  involun- 
tary nature  because  many  instinct  stim- 
uli are  being  utilized  by  many  adver- 
tisers today,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
those  advertisements  which  appeal  to 
these  instinctive  traits  in  man  are  more 
certain  of  success  than  those  that  appeal 
to  superficial  imagination  and  emotions. 

Some  of  the  consumer  instincts  upon 
which  advertisements  can  be  based  are: 
(1)  Pride,  in  the  form  of  distinctive- 
ness, emulation,  social  achievement, 
proficiency,  ambition,  personal  appear- 
ance and  that  of  property  and  artistic 
taste  or  choice.  (2)  Pleasure,  in  the 
form  of  recreation,  entertainment,  more 
leisure,  home  and  personal  comfort, 
appetite.  (3)  Sex  instinct,  in  the  form 
of  romance,  love  of  family,  and  care 
of  children.  (4)  Self-preservation  com- 
monly seen  in  maintenance  of  health 
and    security   from    danger. 

If  we  can  learn  to  base  our  appeals 
on  these  fundamental  instincts  and 
follow  them  up  by  good  sound  reason- 
ing either  in  the  way  of  argument  or 
suggestion,  our  advertising  cannot  help 
but  bring  results  which  will  be  gratify- 
ing and  remunerative, 
r^^l  ■— ■^■— —  i^^> 

Lloyd  B.  Chappell 

San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  News. 

Te.vtile   World 

Announces  the  purchase  of  Textiles, 
a  monthly  published  by  the  Haire  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York.  Both 
publications  were  merged  beginning 
with  the  Nov.  1  issue. 


Hall  &  Emory 

Portland,  Ore.,  have  been  selected  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  Shaw  Supply 
Co.,  distributors  of  surgical  and  hos- 
pital supplies,  and  the  Standard  Ultra- 
marine Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


C.  L.  Houser  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  na- 
tional representative  of  the  Evening 
Star,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
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Most  Men  Recognize 

the  Force  of  Habit— 


These  young  men  are  representative 
of  the  125,000  members  of  the  Order  of 
DeMoIay,  all  of  whom  are  subscribers  to 
the  DeMolay  Councilor. 


But,  the  wise  ones 

cultivate  habit  instead  of 

trying  to  overcome  it 


Psychologists  agree  that  the  most  impressionable 
age  of  a  young  man's  life  is  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one.  At  that  stage  he  is  most  susceptible  to 
honest  appeal  and  logical  reasoning.  He  is  forming 
habits  which  govern  his  actions  throughout  a  life- 
time. Isn't  it  a  good  investment  to  address  a  mes- 
sage to  him  with  both  immediate  and  future  profit? 

The  DeMolay  Councilor  offers  an  audience  of 
125,000  young  men,  on  the  threshold  of  manhood. 
They  read  the  DeMolay  Councilor  because  it  is  a 
good,  live,  readable  magazine,  covering  topics  of 
vital  interest  to  them,  and  affecting  their  daily  lives. 
It  is  interesting  and  inspiring. 

The  DeMolay  Councilor  is  a  direct  contact  with 
a  vast  army  of  young  men  and  affords  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  impressing  your  trade-name 
indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  its  125,000  subscribers. 

Think  it  over.      It  pays. 


THE  DEMOLAY  COUNCILOR 

A  Magazine  for  Young  Men 

Twelfth  Floor  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

EDWIN  J.  SEIFRIT,  Advertising  Manager 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK 

Sam  J.  Perry 

9  I    Seventh   Ave. 

Watkins   6382 


CHICAGO 

E.   J.   Seifrit, 

909  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

Harrison    1099 


CINCINNATI 

Samuel  H.  Jaffee, 

I  126  Provident  Bank  Bldg. 

Canal    4645 
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7400  ^  NEW  YORK. 


M 


ft 


J^  Only  a  Few  ^i 
1 1'  Minutes  from  the 
ft  Shopping  and  '| 
Theatrical  'f 
>"  District  «  tlli 

I 
i 
i  The  Highest  Class  and 
Most  Conveniently 
Located   Hotel   on   the      l^'l 
West  Side. 

Room  and  bath,  $4.00. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


^ 


Program  of  A.  N.  A, 
Meeting 

Atlantic  City,  November  17-19 


BROADWAViscr  rrxH  ST 


REDUCTION  of  selling  costs  by 
means  of  better  advertising  and 
marketing  methods,  constitutes 
the  general  topic  to  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  to  be  held  in  .Atlantic  City, 
November  17  to  19.  In  attacking  this 
problem,  the  association  has  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  recognized  leaders 
and  specialists  in  various  fields.  Among 
the  speakers  occupying  prominent  posi- 
tions on  the  program  are  Dr.  Jeremiah 
W.  Jenks,  a  well-known  economist; 
Hon.  Fetus  J.  Wade,  banker,  St.  Louis; 
Hon.  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Public 
Utility  Commissioner  of  Philadelphia, 
and  F.  M.  Feiker,  special  assistant  to 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  will  represent  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  These  men 
will  devote  their  discussions  to  the 
general  aspects  of  the  meeting.  The 
rest  of  the  program  has  been  divided 
into  four  distinct  classifications,  as 
follows : 

I.  A  Symposium  of  Magazine  Cir- 
culation. 

Each  of  the  three  publishers  listed 
below  will  present  one  well  recognized 
method  of  building  circulation.  The 
point  of  approach  will  be  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  publisher. 

Tom  Beck,  president  of  Collier's,  will 
speak  on  "Crowell  Circulation  Meth- 
ods with  Particular  Emphasis  on  the 
Place  of  Instalment  Methods  in  Cir- 
culation Building";  Myron  E.  Doug- 
las, circulation  manager  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  has  for  his  subject 
"Paid-in-Advance  Subscriptions";  Fred 
Stone,  business  manager.  Review  of 
Reviews,  will  talk  on  "Premium  Method 
of  Building  Magazine  Circulation." 
O.  C.  Harn,  sales  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.,  and  president  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  will 
cover  "Circulation  Methods  from  the 
Advertiser's  Standpoint." 

II.  making  Better  Use  of  Space. 

Will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
logical  methods  for  increasing  efficiency 
in  handling  the  tools  of  advertising — 
better  copy,  more  striking  appeals,  finer 
art  and  scientific  space-buying,  etc. 
The  speakers  in  this  classification  are: 

Bruce  Barton,  "Human  Appeals  in 
Copy" ;  Mrs.  Caroline  Trowbridge 
Radner-Lewis,  Advertising  Manager, 
Mallinson's  Silks,  "The  Feminine  View- 
point on  Advertising";  H.  W.  Harney, 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 
"Small  Space  Produces  Big  Results"; 
C.  B.  Nash,  Advertising  Manager, 
Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing 
Company,  "Better  Use  of  Illustrations 
in  Advertising." 

III.  The  Public  and  Advertising. 

Advertising,  in  the  last  analysis, 
must  be  passed  upon  by  the  public. 
Readers'   habits    have   changed    in    the 


past  five  years.  This  important  phase 
of  public  reactions  will  be  dealt  with 
by  Prof.  George  B.  Hotchkiss,  New 
York  University,  who  will  speak  on 
"The  Change  in  the  Reading  Habits 
of  the  Public."  William  N.  Taft,  edi- 
tor,_  Retail  Ledger,  will  take  for  his 
subject  "How  the  Executives  of  Larger 
Stores    Regard   National   Advertising." 

IV.  High  Spots  in  the  1924  Adver- 
tising Record. 

The  speakers  in  this  classification 
and  their  subjects  are  as  follows:  J.  R. 
Crawford,  General  Sales  Manager,  Na- 
tional Carbon  Company,  "How  We  Use 
Radio  in  Advertising";  F.  S.  Fenton, 
Jr.,  Sales  Manager,  Coopes  Bros.  & 
Zook,  "A  New  Type  of  Salesmen's 
Manual";  John  Glossinger,  Sales  Man- 
ager, Williamson  Candy  Company, 
"Marketing  'Oh  Henry'";  Robert  Lynn 
Cox,  Vice-President,  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  "A  New  Form  of 
Life  Insurance  Company  Advertising"; 
Edward  Hall,  Secretary,  Ralston  Pu- 
rina Company,  "Describing  the  Cam- 
paign on  the  Opening  of  Our  Big 
Minneapolis  Mill";  Gerard  Lambert, 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  "Hali- 
tosis": Theodore  Weicken,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Squibb  Company.  "Squibb  Week"; 
L.  F.  Hamilton,  Walworth  Manufac- 
turing Company.  "Making  a  Popular 
Field  for  a  Heretofore  Technical 
Article." 

Committee  reports  dealing  with  the 
Association's  investigations  on  the  du- 
plication of  magazine  circulation,  postal 
affairs,  color  printing,  etc.,  will  also 
be  made,  and  time  has  been  set  aside 
for  group  meetings. 


Johusou.  Read  &  Company 

Chicago,  announce  the  following  ac- 
counts :  The  Sharood  Company,  mail- 
order clothing,  Minneapolis;  Superior 
'"'lectric  Products  Company,  electric 
hairdressing  appliances,  St.  Louis; 
Carlton,  Incorporated,  manufacturers 
of  women's  dresses,  Chicago;  and  the 
W.  P.  Blessing  Company,  book  publish- 
ers, Chicago. 


Barrett-Kneibler  Co. 

Philadelphia,  appointed  advertising 
and  sales  counsel  to  the  Direct  Method 
Company,  makers  of  luggage  carriers, 
Warren,  Pa. 


Lucien  M.  Brouillette  i 

Chicago,  has  been  selected  to  direct         f 
advertising  for  the  Van  Housen  Favor  t 

Company,  makers  of  paper  hats,  deco- 
rations, favors,  etc. 


Miller,  Black  &  Vanderbilt,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  conduct  advertising 
for  the  Batcheller-McConnel  Company, 
Ltd.,  asbestos  shingles,  same  city. 
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THE  new  $2,000,000  home  of 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  the 
largest  newspaper  plant  in  the  North- 
west and  there  is  none  more  efficient 
in  America.  Entirely  occupied  by  The 
Journal,  this  plant  is  designed,  con- 
structed and  equipped  to  make  possible 
still  greater  newspaper  service  to  read- 
ers and  advertisers. 

•T  The  new  Milwaukee  Journal 
"  plant  is  the  result  of  forty-two 
years  of  consistent  effort  to  give  Wis- 
consin people  an  unexcelled  newspaper. 
By  affording  advertisers  in  the  Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin   market    an    oppor- 


tunity to  get  the  greatest  possible  vol- 
ume of  results  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
sale,  The  Journal  has  itself  made  re- 
markable progress. 

•T  The  Journal's  new  home  is  tang- 
"  ible  evidence  of  the  advertisers' 
valuation  of  this  newspaper.  It  assures 
a  bigger  and  a  better  newspaper  with 
an  even  more  extensive  influence  on 
the  prosperous  market  which  The 
Journal  covers  so  thoroughly. 

#T  In  the  future  even  more  than  in 
"   the  past,   your   advertising  dollars 
will  go  farther  when  concentrated  in 
Wisconsin's  foremost  newspaper. 


r'OU  are  cordialli)  inintecl  to  inspect 
The  Journal's  new  plant  when  in 
Milwaukee.  Here  you  will  find  many 
original  dei'elopmenls  in  newspaper 
niakintj  which  are  alrecdy  attracting 
nationwide  interest. 


J' The  Milw^a-ukee 
OUKNAL 
FIRST- by  Metit 


'l.T.l.l.l.l.l.M.M.M.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.l.T.H.I.I.l.l.l.T.I.MT.r.l.l.T. 
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It  takes  time  to 
write  so  tersely 
your  message  will 
stick  in  people's 
minds. 

Terseness  isn't 
attained  quickly; 
only  experience 
gives  it. 


By  our  work 
judge  us ;  proofs 
sent    cheerfully. 


IR.VIN  F.  PASCHALL 

INCORPORATED 

Advertising  Counsel 

Mc  CORMICK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Signs  of 
Better  Times 

i 

IHfi 

Hjj^g^ 

Every     manufacturer     will     concede 
that    the    necessity    of   effectue    and 
I>eimanent   dealer   displays  are   very 
essential    in    order    to    get    niaximuin 
returns    from    national     advertising. 
By  giving  the  dealer  permanent  and 
di^ified    displays    that    will    arrest 
attention,     crystallize     interest     ami 
imbed  your  story  into  the  consumer's 
memory. 

Your    returns    will    be    far    greater 
than  by   merely  giving   him   displays 
of    a    temporary    nature.       Statistics 
show    that     the    dealer    seldom,     if 
ever,   uses   tbem. 

It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that 
permantnt    displays    are    far    more 
economical.       We    have    served     the 
lea<iing     manufacturers     for     fifteen 
years.      May   we   serve  you? 

Early  Advertising  Failures 


[continued  from  page  28] 


ANIMATED  PRODUCTS 
JCDRPORATION 

19  W.  a?"  St  NewYork. 


see  any  reason  for  any  further  discus- 
sion of  the  subject. 

The  Skylock  advertising  was  can- 
celled at  the  end  of  two  months,  and 
apparently  the  national  advertising 
field  is  still  open  for  a  high  class  candy 
manufacturer. 

Two  more  advertising  failures  might 
be  recorded  by  recalling  my  experiences 
with  A.  F.  Beese  and  Miss  C.  H.  Lippin- 
cott. 

A.  F.  Beese  had  the  idea  so  success- 
fully demonstrated  later  by  the  Fuller 
Brush  Co.  Apparently  his  untimely 
death  before  he  had  fully  developed  it 
prevented  him  from  being  generally 
recognized  as  the  pioneer  of  the  plan 
of  selling  and  distributing  by  sales- 
men  calling  from   house  to  house. 

Beese  was  a  bookkeeper  threatened 
with  tuberculosis,  and  on  the  advice  of 
his  physician  took  up  outdoor  work. 
He  canvassed  from  house  to  house,  sell- 
ing shirtwaist  supporters.  His  wiie 
finally  started  out  to  canvass  and  she, 
being  a  good  sport,  a  friendly  daily  con- 
test developed  soon  to  see  which  one 
sold  the  greatest  number.  The  price 
was  twenty-five  cents  each  and  the 
commission,  as  I  recall,  was  50  per 
cent,  so  it  took  a  great  many  calls 
for  each  one  to  earn  $5  a  day. 

Then  followed  an  idea  and  its  de- 
velopment by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beese  in 
taking  on  and  training  six  young 
women  to  work  with  them.  They  all 
stayed  at  an  inexpensive  boarding 
house.  Mr.  Beese  planned  each  day's 
work  for  each  member  of  his  canvass- 
ing force,  and  the  friendly  competition 
and  e.xchange  of  interesting  experiences 
at  the  dinner  table  made  for  greater 
success. 

Somebody  sent  Mr.  Beese  to  see  me 
and,  in  endeavoring  to  profit  by 
Thomas  A.  Edison's  inventive  genius  in 
making  a  telegraph  instrument  that 
would  send  and  receive  six  messages 
over  one  wire  at  the  same  time,  I 
wrote  an  inch  advertisement  for  Mr. 
Beese  for  insertion  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Joitmal  and  Delineator. 

THIS  inch  advertisement  was  de- 
signed to  make  direct  sales  by  mail, 
to  get  additional  canvassers  to  work  on 
their  own  initiative,  time  and  capital, 
and,  most  important,  to  make  it  easier 
for  his  canvassers  to  convince  the 
housewives  of  the  reliability  of  the  de- 
vice by  asking  for  copies  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  Delineator  and 
pointing  out  the  advertisement  with  the 
declaration  that  the  publishers  of  these 
wonderful  magazines  would  not  accept 
the  advertisement  unless  everything 
was  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Beese  finally  invented  and  pat- 
ented some  dress  shield  fasteners  which 
he  could  sell  for  the  same  money  and 
which  he  could  have  manufactured  for 
less  than  the  shirtwaist  fasteners  cost 
him. 


Apparently  it  made  no  difference 
whether  he  advertised  and  sold  dress 
shield  fasteners  or  shirtwaist  sup- 
porters. One  day  Mr.  Beese  came  in 
and  told  me  he  was  going  to  buy  a 
factory  and  make  his  dress  shield  fas- 
teners at  40  per  cent  less  than  they 
were  costing  him. 

AS  I  recall  now,  I  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  bothering  with  a  factory. 
At  least  I  want  to  think  I  did  so  then, 
as  I  do  now  whenever  I  find  a  man  who 
has  special  sales  organizing  ability. 
The  man  who  can  sell  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, find  more  good  factory  men  to 
tie  up  with  than  good  factory  men 
can  find  salesmen  of  equal  superiority 
to  cooperate  with  them. 

Mr.  Beese  had  so  much  trouble  with 
his  factory  that  he  neglected  his  sales 
supervision,  and  the  superb  organiza- 
tion he  had  developed  began  to  slump. 
He  was  confined  indoors  so  much  with 
his  factory  troubles  and  he  was  so 
deeply  worried  and  overworked  that 
the  old  tuberculosis  came  back  and 
quickly  made  an  end  of  him  and  the 
unique  business  he  had  so  successfully 
started. 

Miss  Lippincott's  name  was  used  by 
Samuel  T.  Haines  when  he  was  with 
L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  seedsmen  in  St.  Paul, 
to  establish  a  mail-order  business  for 
his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Lippincott's 
sister.  The  business,  started  in  the 
Haines  living  room,  grew.  Women  all 
over  the  United  States  liked  the  idea 
of  buying  their  flower  seeds  by  mail 
from  a  woman.  Miss  Lippincott  worked 
with  her  sister  and  finally  both  women 
gave  the  business  their  whole  time. 
Mrs.  Haines  died.  Miss  Lippincott  con- 
tinued the  business.  As  long  as  she 
followed  the  original  plans,  a  modest 
success  crowned  her  efforts  every  year. 

She  spent  about  $5,000  in  advertis- 
ing. As  near  as  I  can  remember,  her 
seeds  imported  from  Holland  cost  her 
about  $6,000.  Her  catalogue  and  post- 
age cost  another  $fi,000,  and  her  over- 
head was  about  $8,000.  This  made 
her  total  sales  of  $30,000  annually  net 
her  about  $5,000.  It  was.  of  course, 
a    dangerously    close   margin. 

Her  advertising  consisted  of  an  inch 
space  in  a  large  list  of  magazines  and 
mail-order  papers  and  appeared  only 
in  the  February  and  March  issues.  The 
advertisement  offered  three  packets  of 
seeds  at  two  cents  each — six  cents  in 
all — and    her    catalogue. 

One  year  she  told  me  she  was  sure 
she  was  losing. money  on  the  six-cent 
sales  and  that  the  only  profit  in  her 
business  was  in  her  sales  from  the  cata- 
logue and  she  had  decided  to  advertise 
the  catalogue  alone.  I  know  I  told 
her  that  it  would  be  hard  to  write  an 
advertisement  on  the  catalogue  alone 
that  would  bring  inquiries,  but  she  was 
sure  of  her  position  because  W. 
Atlee    Burpee,   the   most   successful   of 
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the  mail-order  seeds  people,  never  ad- 
vertised anj-thing  but  his  catalogue. 

When  the  time  came  for  payment, 
Miss  Lippincott  was  able  to  pay  only 
a  small  portion  of  our  account.  I  sent 
up  a  young  man  to  check  her  records 
and  found  she  had  received  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  usual  number  of  in- 
quiries. 

She  felt  I  was  at  fault  in  not  know- 
ing that  such  would  be  the  case,  and 
I  accepted  her  judgment  to  the  extent 
of  charging  off  the  amount  due  us  to 
profit  and  loss. 

Soon  after  I  was  in  Philadelphia.  I 
telephoned  Mr.  Burpee  and  told  him 
I  had  a  very  unusual  but  deeply  in- 
teresting question  to  ask  him,  and  with 
princely  graciousness  he  invited  me  to 
his  office  and  later  took  me  to  lunch 
at  his  club. 

I  frankly  told  him  I  didn't  under- 
stand how  he  could  advertise  his  cata- 
logue so  largely  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  magazines  and  get  any  more  in- 
quiries per  dollar  spent  than  we  were 
able  to  get  for  Miss  Lippincott. 

He  astonished  me  by  saying  he  did 
not  advertise  for  inquiries.  He  had  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  over  five  hun- 
dred thousand  names  to  whom  he  sent 
his   catalogue  in   December. 

In  March  he  advertised  the  catalogue 
merely  to  remind  people  to  whom  he 
had  already  mailed  his  catalogue  that 
they  had  it  and  that  the  time  for  them 
to  use  it  had  come.  While  his  adver- 
tisement was  apparently  an  invitation 
to  send  immediately  for  this  wonderful 
catalogue,  the  real  purpose  of  the  ad- 
vertisement was  to  advertise  the  advan- 
tages of  the  catalogue  to  the  .500,000 
homes  to  which  it  had  already  been 
sent. 

Thus  I  had  forced  upon  me  a  most 
valuable  lesson,  i.e. :  that  it  is  unsafe 
to  do  what  one  thinks  a  competitor  is 
doing  without  knowing  why  it  is  be- 
ing done. 


Independent  Studios 

Formerly  at  405  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  announces  its  removal 
to  22  West  Forty-ninth  Street. 


David  Advertising  Agency 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  just  completed 
its  incorporation  for  $50,000.  Officers 
of  the  new  corporation  are  R.  H.  David, 
president;  O.  J.  David,  secretary-treas- 
urer; J.  C.  Fabbrinni,  vice-president. 


Ening  Gallmvay 

Announces   his    removal   to   15    East 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 


'^Neiv  York  Times" 

Has  instituted  a  course  in  the  study 
of  the  mechanics  of  advertising  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  the  typographical  im- 
provement of  the  paper.  The  course 
covers  all  the  details  of  engraving, 
electrotyping,  job  printing,  rotogra- 
vure, etc.,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Ben  Dalgin.  The  instruction  is  free 
to  members  of  advertising  agencies,  di- 
rect advertisers  and  the  Times  staff. 


"Hun  your  trains   of  thought  along  Twentieth 
Cent'iry  linos  and  you  ■will   get   unlimited 
traffio." 


"I  mean  it  is  better  to  buy  1/1 0th  of  a   §500 
artist's  time  than  it  is  to  buy  lO/lOths  of  a 
$50  artist's  tiina." 


"Start  with  this   que.'stion:-    'In  a  world  where 
every  person  is   his   own  favorite  author,    is 
what  I  have  to  say  worth  printing?"* 


"If  you  want  to  have  your  reader  see  one 
starlc  fact,    reinembsr  how  a  lightniiig-otruok 
oaic   looms  at  you  from  a    atone    oavirei   field, 
or  see  an  Indian  silhouetted   on  a  hill   against 
a  setting  sun." 


"A  world  that  produces  men  like  Robert  Burnsj 
iJhakespeara,   Lincoln,  Coliunbua,    Pasteur   and 
br.  Carrell,  Caruso  and  the  Author  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,    is  not   misled  either  by  pre- 
olous   or  vulgar   standards.        It  wants    its  head 
in  the  olouds  and   its  feet  on  the  ground." 


Frora  "ttEA  T-iUtSJiX  HtACTJCK" 


Mr.    Berrien's   addr<j38  to  the  American  Child 
Health  Association.  Copy  on  request. 


Goode  4   Berrien, 

Advertising  Counsel, 19   uost  44th  Street,Sew  York 


antern  Slides 


Victor  AnimatographCo. 

315  Victor  Bldg..  Davenport.  loma. 


^  CRAM  OJTS— 

Q.Q/    TTpy^    '•"■     bool'lets,     house 
=-^'  —       organs     and      adver- 

tising. 

$1.00    each 

THE  CRAM   STXJDIOS, 
B-lOg,    Muskegon,    Mich. 


THE  WORLD  IN  PHOTOS 

Just  added  Burton  Holmes.  De  Oou,  and  Bine 
collections  to  my  vast  and  rapidly  growing  list 
of  subjects,  makine  150,000.  for  house  oreana. 
advertisements,  magazines,  trade  papers,  books. 

EWING    GALLOWAY 
15   E.    40tU    St.  \e«-    YorU 
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Sell  by  Direct  Mail 

"Anything  that  can  be  sold 
can  be  sold  by  mail" 

—JOHN  HOWIE  WRIGHT 

BACK  up  your  sales- 
men. Sell  small  towns 
without  salesmen.  With 
ojie  letter  sl  merchant  sold 
$63,393.00  in  10  days;  a  re- 
tailer sold  $22,896.20  in  30 
days. 

Send  25c  for  a  copy  of  POSTAGE 
Magazine  and  actual  copies  of  these 
two  letters. 

If  you  sell,  you  need  POSTAGE. 
Tells  how  to  write  result  getting  let- 
ters, folders,  booklets,  house  maga- 
zines. $2  a  year  for  12  numbers  full 
of  usable  cashable  selling  ideas. 

GUARANTEE:  $4.00— twice 
your  investment — refunded  at 
end  of  year  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied. 

posracE 

Dept.   F 

18  East  18th  Street 
New  York  City 


Voided  Edge  Due/cine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN   IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Massillon,  Ohio  Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Daily  Forward  I3  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A. B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader    In    every    Jewish    coinmunlty    throughout     the 


FREDERICK    A.   HANNAH 

AND  ASSOCIATES 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

MARKETING        COUNSEL 

32  WEST  40th  STREET     :    NEW  YORK 


Do  Testimonials  Bring 
Sales  or  Laughter? 

By  Spencer  Vanderhilt 


SOME  rainy  morning,  when  your 
coffee  seems  to  turn  sour  with  the 
last  few  drops  and  your  usually 
smooth  disposition  is  ruffled,  just  stop 
and  think  that,  after  all,  the  world  is 
growing  better.  Think  of  advertising, 
for  example — how  much  better  it  is 
than  when  the  Polo  Grounds  used  to  be 
at  110th  Street.  And  then  think  of 
testimonial  advertising  in  particular — 
how  much  better  that  is. 

We  all  remember  the  good  old  patent 
medicine  testimonial:  "Mrs.  W.  E. 
Merrall,  888  North  Sycamore  Street, 
Cornfed  Center,  Iowa,  was  troubled 
with  aches  and  pains  for  seven  years. 
After  two  bottles  of  Dr.  Mink's  Ex- 
terminator, her  aches  and  pains  are 
over." 

More  recently,  we  have  passed 
through  a  period  when  people  of  the 
stage  and  screen  told  us  what  to  eat, 
wear  and  consume  generally.  The  man- 
ufacturer seemed  to  think  that  his 
product  would  leap  from  the  dealer's 
shelf  if  indorsed  by  some  popular 
matinee  idol. 

A  certain  car  card  that  made  its  un- 
blushing appearance  about  four  years 
ago,  daylight  saving  time,  portrayed 
the  head  of  a  well  known  movie  actor 
and  a  cake  of  soap,  with  copy  reading, 
"For  a  fine  healthy  skin,  give  me  Life- 
buoy.— William  S.  Hart."  The  name 
was  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Hart's  sig- 
nature. 

WHAT  would  be  your  first  normal 
reaction  on  glimpsing  a  card  such 
as  that?  Wouldn't  you  be  quite  likely 
to  exclaim,  at  the  risk  of  being  over- 
heard by  the  women  on  your  left, 
"Bunk"?  For  there's  something  about 
that  advertisement  which  doesn't  ring 
true;  there's  a  flat  note  somewhere  in 
the  chord. 

The  trouble  is,  nobody  will  ever  be- 
lieve that  William  S.  Hart  ever  said 
that — even  if  he  did.  But  let's  grasp 
at  the  proverbial  straw.  Let  us  assume, 
for  purposes  of  discussion,  that  Mr. 
Hart  really  did  say,  "For  a  fine  healthy 
skin,  give  me  Lifebuoy."  Well,  what  of 
it? 

Does  that  convince  you  that  Lifebuoy 
is  the  soap  for  you?  When  you  think 
of  Mr.  Hart,  do  you  think  of  him  as  an 
eminent  authority  on  soap?  If  Bill 
Hart  were  indorsing  a  six-shooter  or  a 
saddle,  you  would  certainly  respect  his 
opinion — but  you  have  no  reason  to 
consult  him  when  you  buy  soap  or 
breakfast  food.  Charlie  O'Hearn  is  a 
demon  on  the  ice — the  star  hockey 
player  of  the  year.  If  he  were  to  say, 
"Slap  a  pair  of  Spalding  Intercolle- 
giate   skates   on    your    feet    and   you'll 


make  the  north  wind  seem  like  a  Lenox 
Avenue  Local,"  you'd  be  impressed. 
But  if  Mr.  O'Hearn  should  observe, 
"Borden's  Evaporated  Milk  is  best  for 
teething  infants,"  you'd  be  apt  to  ques- 
tion his  authority. 

Four  years  have  gone  by  since  Wil- 
liam S.  Hart  got  his  fine  skin  from 
Lifebuoy  and  an  improvement  in  testi- 
monial advertising  has  come.  A  new 
indorsement  campaign  appears  by  the 
same  manufacturer — this  time  for  Lux. 

But  instead  of  seeing  Lux  indorsed 
by  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Frank  Tin- 
ney,  we  see  that  some  of  the  leading 
makers  of  silks  and  woolens  urge  that 
their  products  be  washed  in  Lux.  Well, 
that  sounds  like  something.  Every 
manufacturer  naturally  wants  the  con- 
sumer to  get  the  best  possible  results 
from  using,  wearing  or  eating  his 
product;  and  when  you  read  that  Beld- 
ing  wants  his  silks  and  Carter  wants 
his  woolens  (understand  me)  washed 
in  Lux,  you  can  mark,  learn  and  in- 
wardly digest  their  statements  as  good 
sound  advice. 

NOW,  why  is  one  of  these  forms  of  ■ 
testimonial  advertising  ineffective 
and  the  other  so  good?  Why  does  one 
make  you  smile  and  the  other  make 
you  buy?  Here's  one  reason.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  product  is  indorsed 
by  a  celebrity;  in  the  second,  by  an 
authority.  We  have  already  observed 
that  the  public  has  not  yet  come  to 
accept  W.  S.  Hart  as  an  eminent  soap 
authority.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  makers  of  Onxy  Hosiery  ad- 
vise washing  their  stockings  in  Lux, 
their  opinion  carries  weight — for  if 
they  don't  know,  who  does? 

Here's  another  big  difference.  No- 
body's going  to  believe  that  any  actor 
ever  recommended  a  product  simply  be- 
cause he  had  used  that  product  and 
found  it  to  his  liking.  Even  with  the 
young  people  as  unsophisticated  as  they 
are  these  days,  few  are  so  guileless  as 
to  believe  that.  You  know,  and  every- 
body else  knows,  that  whenever  an 
actor's  or  actress'  name  and  picture  ap- 
pear in  the  same  white  space  with  a 
line  drawing  of  a  rubber  heel  or  a  bot- 
tle of  library  paste,  a  neat  little  check 
was  passed  from  the  advertiser's  bank 
account  to  that  of  the  performer. 
Either  that,  or  the  advertiser  has  per- 
suaded the  star  that  he  or  she  will 
benefit  from  the  publicity  involved. 

One  of  my  first  experiences  in  adver- 
tising had  to  do  with  the  obtaining  of 
just  such  testimonials.  It  was  a  soap 
campaign,  too,  and  we  were  trying  to 
get  testimonials  from  prominent  ath- 
letes.    In  some  instances,  much  to  our 
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surprise,  we  found  that-th«teflthlete  in 
question  actually  used  the  soap.  But 
just  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
affair,  one  prominent  hammer  thrower 
told  us  that  he  didn't  use  the  soap,  but 
that  if  we  made  it  worth  his  while  we 
could  say  that  he  ate  it.  Thus  showing 
that  the  hammer  wasn't  the  only  thing 
he  could  throw. 

Of  course  the  firms  who  recommend 
Lux  are  not  averse  to  the  publicity  they 
receive  through  such  advertising,  but 
this  detracts  little  or  nothing  from  the 
force  of  the  argument.  No  concern  is 
going  to  attach  its  name  and  indorse- 
ment to  a  product  in  which  it  has  not 
the  utmost  confidence,  especially  where 
its  own  product  is  so  directly  affected. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  testi- 
monials is  the  honest  indorsement  of  a 
plain  everyday  consumer — most  likely 
some  person  you  have  never  heard  of. 
These  testimonials  are  generally  con- 
servative and  plausible;  they  are  free 
from  over-statement  and  have  a  ring 
of  sincerity.  The  American  Radiator 
Company  has  given  us  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  examples  of  this  style  of 
testimonial  advertising.  The  campaign 
is  based  on  letters  received  from  con- 
sumers, regular  citizens  like  you  and 
me,  and  the  advertisements  are  preg- 
nant with  good,  plain  common  sense. 
One  piece  of  copy  reads  in  part:  "Wil- 
liam S.  Pfaff  of  New  Orleans  says 
frankly  that  he  was  skeptical.  He  did 
not  want  the  whole  house  upset.  'Much 
to  my  surprise,'  he  writes,  'Areola  was 
all  set  up,  connected  by  pipes  with  a 
radiator  in  each  room,  and  running,  in 
less  than  a  iceek.'  And  he  concludes: 
'I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  money  I 
invested  in  Areola  has  added  more  com- 
fort to  my  home  than  any  money  in- 
vested in  any  other  appliance.'  " 

There's  an  advertisement  that  car- 
ries conviction.  You  know  that  Mr. 
William  S.  Pfail'  (pronounced  "Pfaff") 
actually  wrote  those  very  words — and 
that  he  meant  them. 

The  testimonial,  properly  used,  is 
one  of  the  most  convincing  forces  in 
advertising.  Misused,  it  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  air  of  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  subway  in  August. 


D.  M.  A.  A.  Elections 

Officers  elected  at  the  convention  of 
the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associ- 
ation, held  in  Pittsburgh  on  Oct.  29-.31, 
were  Charles  R.  Weirs,  vice-president 
of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston,  president;  William  A.  Biddle, 
advertising  manager  of  the  American 
Laundry  Machine  Co.  of  Cincinnati, 
American  vice-president;  Percy  G. 
Cherry,  of  the  Might  Directory,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canadian  vice-president;  and 
Frank  L.  Pierce,  Detroit,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Members  of  the  inter- 
national board  of  directors  elected  were 
Homer  T.  Buckley,  Chicago;  Harry  B. 
Kirtland,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Joseph 
Meadon,  Detroit;  Robert  E.  Ramsay, 
New  York;  Charles  R.  Weirs;  William 
A.  Biddle,  Cincinnati;  Elmer  J.  Roeper, 
editor  of  Postage  Magazine ;  and  Percy 
G.   Cherry,  Toronto. 
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A.  B.  C.  RADIO  MAGAZINES 

TAKING  the  latest  net  paid  circula- 
tion information  furnished  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circuladons  and  the 
latest  rate  cards  of  the  Radio  Magazine 
pubHshers  we  find  the  following  facts 
about  advertising  rates : 


Maxl- 
niilllne 

Mlnl- 
miUiue 

Magazine  A.    .$10.45 

$  9.40 

Radio  Digest     9.30 

6.05 

Magazine  B  .    .    12.66 

11.30 

Magazine  C  .    .    15.13 

10.81 

Magazine  D  .    .    20.23 

10.61 

Magazine  E  .   .    14.99 

11.99 
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HARDWARE    MAN 

Editor — Adx)ertu  ing 

If  «e  can  find  the  iiuin  with  the  following  qualifications  we  would  like 
to  add  him  to  our  staff.  He  will  have  grown  up  in  a  hardware  store  in 
the  Middle  West.  A  college  graduate  with  college  work  in  economics  or 
journalism.  After  graduation,  four  or  five  years  with  a  manufacturer, 
wholesaler  or  retailer  in  a  selling  or  advertising  capacity.  He  will  know 
from  first  hand  experience  the  problems  of  hardware  distribution  and  be 
able  to  talk  the  language.  He  must  know  something  about  printing,  layout 
and  editing.  He'll  be  able  to  select  and  edit  material  for  the  hardware 
trade.  He'll  have  so  many  ideas  in  his  system  that  he'll  have  to  give  vent 
by  writing  an  article  occasionally. 

For  such  a  man  there  awaits  an  interesting  future  with  a  large  New 
\ork  concern.  Give  full  details,  religion,  experience,  salary  expected  in 
first  letter. 
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"What  Happens  Above  the  Head- 
line" has  always  been  our  chief 
concern.  That  illustration  which 
most  truly  brings  out  the  spirit 
and  the  selling  significance  of  the 
copy  is  the  one  which  justifies 
the  space  it  occupies.  We  have 
consistently  carried  out  this  pol- 
icy through  twenty-three  years 
of  service. 

NEW        YORK 
25     East     26th     Street 
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AMERICAN    GAS    COMPANIES 

to  talk  for 

$10.00  a  Copy 

you? 

$7.50  to  Gas  Companies 

WIENES  TYPOGRAPHIC 

SERVICE-INC 

203  W  40  St               Lon  7034 
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ROBBINS    PUBLISHING    CO. 

S2    Vandcrbilt    Ave.,    N.    Y.    C. 

Elimination  of  Waste 
in  Distribution 

By  Herbert  Hoover 

Secretary  of  Commerce 

TNVESTIGATION  into  the  problems 
confronting  industry  today  develops 
the  fact  that  through  pressure 
brought  about  during  the  war  and  the 
boom  period  following,  industrial  or- 
ganizations had  built  up  their  plants 
and  technical  departments  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  When  depression 
came,  the  pressure  of  competition 
forced  these  same  organizations  to  re- 
duce production  costs,  but  the  distribu- 
tive agencies  seem  to  have  been  neg- 
lected. 

As  a  result,  we  have  today  too 
wide  a  spread  between  the  cost  of  an 
article  at  the  producing  point  and  the 
cost  to  the  consumer.  This  is  unques- 
tionably due  to  inefficiency  and  waste 
in  selling,  and  our  big  problem  today, 
therefore,  is  elimination  of  waste  in 
distribution.  No  individual  can  pre- 
scribe a  cure  which  will  fit  all  indus- 
tries, for  each  one  has  its  own  par- 
ticular problem.  I  must,  therefore,  limit 
myself  to  a  few  of  the  broiader  aspects 
of  the  subject. 

The  first  thing  which  occurs  to  me 
is  the  necessity  for  closer  observation 
of  economic  trends.  Sales  and  adver- 
tising plans  must,  to  some  extent,  be 
based  upon  past  performances,  but  the 
sales  or  advertising  managers  are  apt 
to  overemphasize  this  and  overlook 
general  economic  changes  which  might 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  future  sales 
policy.  The  slow  changing  as  well  as 
the  rapidly  fluctuating  economic  forces 
should  be  carefully  watched. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  the  need 
for  more  intensive  effort  in  selling. 
Very  few  producers  have  the  capacity 
for  selling  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
but  we  find  many  of  them  trying  to 
do    this. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  is  lost  upon 
some  territories  which  if  properly 
studied  would  fail  to  show  possibilities 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  sell- 
ing and  advertising.  A  great  many 
manufacturers  would  undoubtedly  find 
that  by  limiting  their  efforts  to  more 
circumscribed  areas  and  intensifying 
their  sales  activities  in  such  areas  they 
would  not  only  reduce  their  selling 
costs  but  would  probably  produce  a 
larger  volume  of  business.  The  study 
of  individual  sales  areas  is,  therefore, 
of  great  importance  to  the  sales  and 
advertising  departments. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size is  the  broader  use  of  statistics. 
They  can  be  regarded  as  a  business 
barometer  and  could  undoubtedly  be 
employed  to  advantage  by  sales  and 
advertising  departments  as  well  as  by 
the  producing  departments,  especially 
in  industries  which  are  selling  to  the 
manufacturer. 


Prom  an  address  before  the  National  In- 
dustrial Advertisers  Association,  Chicago. 
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Secures  80  Per  Cent 
Distribution 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   18J 

ordinary  jobber  delivery;  and  cash  pay- 
ment by  the  dealer,  which  inevitably 
begets  a  healthy  interest  in  the  goods. 
Moreover,  in  most  cases  retail  sales 
were  made  the  same  day  the  stock 
was  put  in — due  to  intelligent  instal- 
lation of  displays  by  the  salesmen. 

So  much  for  the  more  obscure  differ- 
ences from  the  accepted  procedure. 
The  one  obvious,  unavoidable,  conclu- 
sive fact  is  that  here  we  have  adver- 
tising and  distribution  actually  coor- 
dinated— not  in  theory  or  on  paper,  but 
definitely  and  thoroughly  accomplished. 

The  delivery  trucks  themselves  are  a 
powerful  advertising  medium  having  a 
strong  effect  on  both  dealers  and  pub- 
lic. Twenty  trucks,  gaudily  bedecked 
with  news  about  Royal  Dessert  Gela- 
tine, dashing  busily  about  a  center  of 
dense  population,  accomplish  a  goodly 
amount  of  missionary  work. 

Then  the  actual  placing  by  salesmen 
of  store  displays  at  the  time  of  initial 
sale,  insured  a  maximum  effectiveness 
and  potential  result  from  the  general 
advertising  running  simultaneously. 
The  long-standing  debates  about 
whether  advertising  or  distribution 
comes  first  meant  nothing  to  the  Royal 
Distributing  Company.  They  found 
that  everybody  agreed  on  at  least  one 
point,  which  was  that  absolute  syn- 
chronization of  distribution  and  adver- 
tising was  the  ideal  solution — and  they 
proceeded  to  accomplish  just  that. 

Yet  the  story  doesn't  stop  there. 
The  most  unusual  and  interesting 
thing  about  the  whole  process  was  the 
unique  handling  of  the  jobber  situa- 
tion. At  about  the  same  time  the  de- 
livery trucks  went  out,  calls  were  made 
on  the  jobbers,  and  stocks  Installed  in 
the  usual  way.  Nothing  was  said 
about  sales  made  direct  to  retailers,  al- 
though it  was  naturally  understood 
that  preliminary  work  would  be  done 
toward  getting  retail  acceptance. 

When  the  salesman's  delivery  truck 
ran  low  on  stock,  he  backed  up  to  the 
jobber's  door,  bought  a  new,  full  supply 
at  the  regular  dealers'  prices.  Gener- 
ally his  order  was  a  substantial  one 
and  the  jobber  usually  saw  the  stock, 
which  he  had  taken  on  with  some  in- 
ward misgivings,  dwindle  to  a  point 
where  he  had  to  reorder. 

Consider  the  psychology  of  it.  A 
credit  to  the  jobber  covering  his  usual 
profit  on  the  sales  would  have  been — 
in  actual  money — the  same  thing,  but 
even  knowing  that,  anyone  but  the 
hardest  boiled  C.  P.  A.  would  rather  see 
the  goods  come  in  and  go  out  so  fast 
that  all  turnover  records  are  shattered. 
It  looks  very  handsome  on  the  jobber's 
sales  records,  too,  while  a  mere  credit 
is,  after  all.  only  a  bookkeeping  entry, 
deplorably  lacking  in  dramatic  value 
and  bearing  no  convincing  witness  to 
the  superior  merchandising  acumen  of 
the  jobber. 


*' Advertise  to  us?  Why,  of 
course,  my  boy,"  said  the 
architect.  *' There' ve  been 
services  in  the  old  church  on 
Main  Street  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, but  don't  they  still  ring 
the  bell  at  11  every  Sunday 
morning?  If  that  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it!" 

Ask  us  fur  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — for  a  copy  of 
our  revised  s6-page  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect"— and  for  data 
on  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1924—11825) 
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Hotel  St.  James 

109-13  West  45th  Street, Times  Square 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


1(ates  and  Booklet  on  application 
W.  JOHNSON  QUINN 


For  15  years  the  leading  best  equipped 
business    research    organization. 

Surveys  and  special  investigations — 
dealer  questionnaires  anywhere  in 
U.  S.      $1.50  per  dealer,   75c  consumer. 

Industry  researches  on  over  300  lines 
available  at  $150  and  upward. 

B  USINESS 
BOURSE 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  President 
15  W.  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"INCREASING  DIRECT 
ADVERTISING  RETURNS" 

A   New  Book  by  Flint  McNaughton 

Here  is  a  book  YOU  need.  Filled  with 
practical,  result-producing  information 
Outlines  plans  for  increasing  returns  iii 
inquiries     and    sales;    winning    jobbers. 


and  trade  papers.  Just  _ 
tion  ail  ambitious  advertisers  want  and 
can  turn  into  profit.  Illustrated  bv 
reproductions  of  201  advertisements. 
220  pp.     Cloth.     Al  Live  Bookstores. 

Sent  Direct  for  $2. SO 

Selling  Aid,  1304  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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The  Trademark  Clinic 


(Letters  that  are  addressed  to   the  Trademark   Editor, 
Advertising    and    Selling    Fortnightly,    52    Vane 
Avenue,     New     York,     asking     specific     trad 
questions,     will     be     answered     promptly     by 
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FROM  Edward  J.  Noble,  president 
of  Life  Savers,  Inc.,  comes  news  of 
a  decree  recently  filed  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  a  concern  known  as  Goody- 
mints  of  America,  Inc.  This  decree, 
which  was  obtained  by  consent  of  the 
defendant,  is  for  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion restraining  Goodymints  from 
imitating  the  labels,  style  of  lettering, 
etc.,  which  have  been  made  familiar 
by  Life  Savers. 

"There  have  been  from  time  to  time 
for  a  number  of  years,"  says  Mr. 
Noble,  "attempts  to  impose  on  the 
public  by  fraudulent  imitations  of  our 
package,  or  the  shape  of  our  mints. 
Most  of  these  attempts  have  been  so 
shortlived  as  to  prevent  prosecution. 
The  confectionery  business  has  suffered 
peculiarly  from  this  practice,  and 
prompt  and  vigorous  defense  of  their 
rights  by  owners  of  popular  trade- 
marks that  are  thus  attacked  will 
greatly  improve  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry." 

While  there  is  nothing  unusual  in 
Ihe  form  of  injunction  granted  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Life  Savers,  Mr. 
Noble's  comment  on  the  subject  de- 
serves a  little  additional  emphasis.  Too 
frequently  manufacturers  who  are 
troubled  by  unfair  competition  are  in- 
clined to  delay  action,  on  account  of 
the  e.xpense  involved,  or  through  the 
ordinarily  well-founded  hope  that  the 
career  of  the  infringer  will  be  brief, 
ft  is  true  enough  that  the  mortality 
rate  among  trade  pirates  of  this  de- 
scription is  very  high,  but  the  damage 
that  they  do  in  the  aggregate  is  in- 
calculable. Anybody  who  has  ever 
made  purchases  of  popular-priced  pack- 
age confectionery  from  the  open  coun- 
ter displays  in  common  use,  can  testify 
to  the  confusion  that  exists  with 
respect  to  package  designs,  colors  and 
labels.  Undoubtedly  this  condition  is 
costing  manufacturers  of  nationally 
advertised  lines  many  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  will  serve  to  clear  it  up  except 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  in  bring- 
ing infringement  suits.  Waiting  for 
the  individual  infringer  to  fail  simply 
means  that  his  place  is  taken  by  an- 
other, equally  shortlived  perhaps,  but 
equally  pernicious.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  few  injunctions  properly  broadcast 
throughout  the  trade  will  serve  notice 
that  it  is  extremely  unhealthy  to  at- 
tempt imitations  of  the  goods  of  cer- 
tain Tnanufacturers.  An  injunction  of 
this  character  usually  serves  to  put  the 
infringer  out  of  business,  and  exerts  a 
wholesome  restraining  influence  upon 
others  who  may  seek  to  follow  his 
example. 


There  is  another  point  that  should 
be  considered;  in  that  the  manufac- 
turer who  neglects  to  defend  his  rights 
in  this  particular  runs  a  rather  un- 
pleasant risk  of  losing  his  right  to 
protection. 

It  has  for  long  been  the  accepted  doc- 
trine of  the  equity  courts  that  he  who 
seeks  relief  must  himself  be  vigilant  in 
the  defense  of  his  rights,  and  he  cannot 
expect  the  courts  to  protect  him  if  he 
is  careless  or  negligent  in  his  own  pro- 
tection. This  doctrine  goes  by  the 
technical  name  of  laches,  and  is  not 
infrequently  resorted  to  as  a  defense 
by  those  accused  of  unfair  competition 
or  trademark  infringement.  Thus,  if 
the  defendant  can  show  that  in  re- 
peated instances,  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  the  complainant  has 
shut  his  eyes  to  infringement,  and  has 
failed  to  take  action,  he  may  be  able 
to  convince  the  court  that  the  com- 
plainant is  in  the  habit  of  "sleeping 
upon  his  rights."  In  many  cases  this 
results  in  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
court  to  grant  relief. 

There  is  therefore  a  considerable 
element  of  danger  in  the  not  uncommon 
practice  of  waiting  in  hope  that  the 
infringer  will  fail,  or  delaying  action 
until  he  is  big  enough  to  do  some  ma- 
terial damage.  The  time  to  hit  the 
infringer  is  the  first  time  he  shows  his 
head,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will 
discourage  future  infringers  so  effec- 
tively as  a  record  of  extreme  vigilance 
in  the  protection  of  one's  rights. 


As  often  stated  in  this  department,  I 
do  not  believe  that  those  who  suffer 
from  unfair  price-cutting  will  ever  get 
anywhere  in  particular,  except  into 
trouble,  on  the  present  basis  of  trying 
to  find  some  scheme  that  vidll  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  believe  that  they  may  secure  all 
they  are  entitled  to  secure,  if  not  every- 
thing that  they  desire,  by  demonstrating 
their  essential  faith  in  their  own  conten- 
tion that  price-cutting  is  a  wrongful  in- 
jury to  their  good  will,  and  taking  the 
offensive  on  that  basis.  Do  you  honestly 
and  sincerely  believe  that  price-cutting 
is  a  wrongful  injury  to  your  business 
reputation,  not  merely  an  injury  to 
your  profits,  and  can  you  produce  any 
substantial  evidence  to  prove  it?  Then 
why  not  act  on  that  belief,  and  put  it 
to  the  test  by  singling  out  some  promi- 
nent price-cutter  and  bringing  an  ac- 
tion for  unfair  competition?  If  you 
can  establish  your  case  you  will  get 
relief,  and  a  few  injunctions  of  this 
character  will  make  unfair  price- 
cutting  on  advertised  goods  exceeding- 
ly unpopular. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


N'OVEJUBER  16-19 — Annual  advertis- 
ing convention.  District  No,  1  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  Hotel  Bond.  Hartford.  Conn. 

November  17-19 — Annual  Meeting. 
Association  of  National  Advertisers. 
Inc..  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 
New  Jersey. 

November  23-25  —  Fourth  District 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

January  15-16 — National  Advertis- 
ing Commission,  Detroit,   Ohio. 

May  10-15- — Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,   Houston.  Te.Kas. 

Mat  10-15 — Association  of  News- 
paper Advertising  Executives.  Hou- 
ston.  Texas. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest  to  advertisers. 


Coolidgo-Daues  National 
Advertisers'  League 

In  Washington,  on  Oct.  29,  pledged 
its  support  in  the  political  stmggle 
just  passed  to  President  Coolidge.  A 
delegation  from  the  League,  headed  by 
Frank  Presbrey,  chairman  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  escorted  by  Rhine- 
lander  Waldo,  organizer  of  the 
Coolidge-Dawes  Non-Partisan  League 
of  New  York,  breakfasted  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  after 
which  the  pledge  of  support  was  mado 
by  E.  D.  Gibbs,  advertising  director 
cf  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany. 

Among  others  in  the  delegation  were: 

Robert  Ij.  Barrows,  of  Barrows  &  Rich- 
ardson ;  Wendell  B.  Colton.  president  of 
W.  B.  Colton  Co.  ;  Sturgis  Dorrance  of 
Dorrance  Sullivan  ;  Roy  Durstine.  of  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn :  Herbert  Gardner,  of 
Gardner  Advertising  Agency,  also  president 
of  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies :  Stanley  Gunnison,  of  Gunnison 
Advertising  Agency ;  Frank  Reynolds,  of  Al- 
bert Frank  Co.  ;  C.  W.  Hoyt.  of  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Co.  ;  Carl  Kaufman,  of  Federal  Ad- 
vertising Agency :  George  L.  Kleiser,  of 
Foster  &  Kleiser ;  H.  K.  McCann.  of  th- 
H.  K.  McCann  Co.  :  William  H.  Rankin,  of 
the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Agency;  Frank  Sea- 
man, of  the  Frank  Seaman  Agency:  Stanley 
B.  Re.'^or,  president  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Agency ;  C.  C.  Green,  of  the  C.  C. 
Green    Agency. 

Paul  Block,  of  Paul  Block.  Inc..  also  ad- 
vertising director  Pictorial  Review:  Conde 
Nast.  publii^her  of  Vog^t^e.  Vanity  Fair  and 
other  magazines :  Ralph  K.  Stressman.  of 
Red  Book  Magazine ;  C.  C.  Vernam.  presi- 
dent. Street  &  Smith :  Dan  A.  Carroll,  of 
New  York  Telegram-Mail  and  Washington 
Star:  Wall.ice  Richardson  and  Fred  H.  Ral- 
ston, representative  standard  farm  papers  : 
Joseph  Kelly,  of  the  Chicago  DaVy  News: 
and  George  Johnson,  advertising  director  of 
Thomas  Cusack  Co. 

Edward  Noble,  president  Life  Savers 
Co.  :  G.  Lyons  Sumner.  Women's  Insti- 
tute. Scranton.  Pa.,  and  vice-president.  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers :  Frank 
W.  Harwood.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  and 
vice-president  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  City:  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  of  Frank  A. 
Munsey  Co.  ;  Mark  Kellogg,  of  First  Na- 
tional Pictures :  Robert  Leavitt  of  Onvx 
Hosiery  :  Bernard  Lichtenburg  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute :  Scammon  Lockwood. 
of  Johns-Manville  Co.  :  L.  A.  McQueen,  of 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  :  S  D.  Malcolm  Amer- 
ican Express  Co.  ;  G.  'W.  Williams,  of  Pos- 
tum  Cereal  ;  W.  H.  Wright,  of  John  B. 
Stetson   Co. 

Kerwin  S.  Pulton,  the  Poster  Selling  Co.  ; 
Edward  Gould,  of  Truly  Warner  Hat  Co.  : 
William  Griffin,  of  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation :  George  L.  Johnson,  of  Thomas  Cu- 
sack Co.  :  M.  R.  Mais,  of  Auto  Strop  Razor 
Co,  ;  E,  Noble  of  Life  Savers  Co. 


Consider 
The  Individual 

Medium 

DIFFICULT  and  unusual  problems  of  space  buying 
are  being  solved  with  striking  success  by  the  Indi- 
vidual Medium  or  company  magazine,  published  in  the 
name  of  the  advertiser,  going  where  he  sends  it  and 
carrying  his  advertising  message  on  the  seven  reserved 
advertising  pages.  For  certainty  and  permanence  of 
reader  interest,  concentrated  advertising  appeal  and 
increasing  good  will,  rely  on 

2dur  OwnJ^gazine 

Edited  by  William  Feather 


Actual  Records  of  success,  steadily 
growing  over  periods  of  5  to  11 
years,  certifying  to  the  increasing 
hold  of  William  Feather's  writings 
upon  the  business  public. 

We  avoid  Conflict  in  the  circula- 
tion of  magazines,  giving  you  exclu- 
sive service  in  your  field. 

Complete  Service  for  writing, 
printing,  addressing,  mailing,  re- 
lieves you  of  all  worry  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Seven  Pages  of  advertising  lend 
themselves  to  the  presentation  of  a 


variety  of  products  or  to  separate 
sales  appeals. 

Advertising  Copy  is  prepared, 
scheduled  and  handled  as  for  any 
other  medium.  Our  service  depart- 
ment assists  if  desired. 

Cosfs  Are  Moderate  and  no  con- 
tract required.  Quotations  fur- 
nished for  1,000  and  upward. 

Send  for  Portfolio  that  shows 
what  our  present  clients  have  ac- 
complished and  what  they  think  of 
Their  Own  Magazines. 


Your  Own  Magazine  splendidly  supplements  a 
general  space  campaign.  Also  when  other 
mediums  do  not  conform  to  class  and  territorial 
requirements.  Your  Own  Magazine  exactly  fills 
the  bill.  You  are  never  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  reaches  particular  customers  or  prospects. 
Your  mailing  lists  show  that  it  does  and  re- 
sults prove  that  your  lists  are  not  lying.  Sales 
resistance  melts  under  the  influence  of  steady, 
continuous,  judicious  use  ofYour  Own  Magazine. 


The  William  Feather  Company 

Caxton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Advertising  and   Selling  Fortnightly 

52    Vanderbilt    Ave.,    New    York    City 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one 
year  (26  issues).  Send  me  bill  for  S2.00 
when    first    issue   is   mailed. 


"Louder  Please!" 

Every  advertising  man  should  read 
Ernest  Elmo  Calkins's  "Louder 
Please!" — not  only  because  it  is  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  is  an  honor  to  ad- 
vertising, not  only  because  it  is  Litera- 
ture— or  very  close  to  it — but  also — 
and  chiefly — because  it  is,  as  its  sub- 
title says,  "the  autobiography  of  a  deaf 
man." 

For,  of  all  the  afflictions  from  which 
mankind  suffers,  deafness  is  peculiar 
in  this  respect:  It  wins  no  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  its  victims. 

If  a  man  is  blind,  people  pity  him. 
If  he  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  they 
feel  sorry  for  him.  If  he  is  tubercular, 
they  say  "Poor  devil!"  But  the  deaf — 
or  deafened — man  who,  holding  his 
hand  to  his  ear,  says  "Louder  Please," 
they  regard  as  stupid.  They  give  him 
no  credit  for  possessing  a  sharpened 
mentality  which  strives — often  vainly — 
to  ofi'set  a  handicap  for  which,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  medical  and  surgical  pro- 
fession has  found  no  remedy. 

There  are,  Mr.  Calkins  says,  "four 
million  of  us  who  hear  with  difficulty 
but  who  talk  normally,  even  abnormally 
at  times."  That  being  the  case — that  one 
person  in  twenty-five  is  deaf  or  deaf- 
ened, is  it  not  curious  that  dozens  of 
books  have  not  been  written  in  which 
the  philosophy  of  the  hard  of  hearing 
has  been  set  forth? 

More  About  Canada 

Canada  is  not  Great  Britain;  and 
Canadians  are  not  "Britishers." 

Tell  a  Torontonian  that  the  city  in 
which  he  lives  is  "just  like  an  Amer- 
ican city-^honest,"  and  he  smiles  all 
over.  Yet,  in  many  ways,  the  smaller 
cities  of  Canada  are  much  more  British 
than  American.  The  buildings  in  the 
business  section  are  solider  than  ours 
are ;  there  are  more  parks,  more  flowers 
— not  only  in  homes,  but  in  store  win- 
dows. 

In  half  a  dozen  towns  in  Canada, 
where  I  spent  a  few  hours  or  days,  in 
August,  I  saw  some  really  wonderful 
displays  of  flowers  in  the  windows  of 
buildings  that  are  used  for  business 
purposes. 

One  notable  instance  was  that  of  a 
coal  dealer.   Alongside  samples  of  "nut" 


and  "pea"  and  other  kinds  of  coal  were 
great  boxes  in  which  flowers  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly.  Another  case  was 
that  of  a  "conveyancer,"  whose  office 
window  was  ablaze  with  color. 

The  old-fashioned  market  still  flour- 
ishes in  Canada.  To  it,  come  twice  a 
week,  farmers  and  their  wives  who 
offer  fruits,  vegetables,  honey  and 
home-cured  bacon  in  bewildering  va- 
riety. The  prices  they  ask  struck  me 
as  reasonable.  Yet  I  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  belief  that,  outside  of  rent,  most 
things  cost  as  much — or  more — in  Can- 
ada as  in  the  United  States. 

Business  is  not  particularly  good  in 
Canada,  at  the  moment,  though  people 
are  "hoping."  I  was  told  not  once, 
but  half  a  dozen  times,  that  many 
skilled  mechanics  who  had  gone  to  the 
United  States  in  the  fall  of  1922  and 
spring  of  192.3  had  returned.  Yet,  it 
seemed  to  me,  there  was  relatively 
more  unemployment  in  Canada  than  in 
this  country. 

It  is  easy  to  get  into  Canada — almost 
as  easy  as  in  pre-war  days.  All  you 
do  is — fill  out  and  sign  a  blank  form 
and  hand  it  to  the  sleeping  car  con- 
ductor. 

It  isn't  at  all  easy  to  go  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States.  You  are  asked 
all  sorts  of  questions;  and  if  your 
answers  are  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
you  don't  get  in. 

I  was  told — and  I  believe  the  state- 
ment is  true — that  in  Toronto  alone 
are  5000  men  and  women  from  overseas 
who  are  anxious  to  enter  the  United 
States,  but  find  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  so. 

Most  of  them  are  "Britishers,"  but 
there  is  a  surprisingly  large  proportion 
of  Germans  and  Scandinavians. 

Better  Business  in  the  Northicest 

The  Northwest — and  by  that  I  mean 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Washington  and  Oregon — is  in  far  bet- 
ter shape  than  it  was  a  year  or  two 
ago.  At  that  time  it  was  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition.  It  was  paying  the  price 
which  every  section  must  pay,  every 
once  in  so  often,  if  it  relies  on  only  one 
industry  —  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  that  be  the  manufacture  of 
motor  cars  or  the  production  of  wheat 
or  hogs  or  cattle. 

JaeJtie  Coogan 

Jackie  Coogan,  accompanied  by  "Pa" 
and  "Ma"  Coogan,  sailed  for  Europe  a 
few  days  ago.  Every  time  I  see  a  pic- 
ture-play in  which  Jackie  is  featured, 
I  say  to  myself:  What  kind  of  human 
being  will  he  be  at  21?  Jamoc. 
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Taking  the  Pulse  of 


the  Public 


■0: 


UR  only  salesman  is  the  dol- 
lar we  spend  for  advertis- 
ing, and  it  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  we  know 
exactly  where  every  dollar  can  be 
spent  most  profitably."  This  is  quot- 
ing C.  F.  Buescher,  president  of  the 
Musterole  Company  of  Cleveland, 
who  describes  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Management  the  system  used  by  his 
company  to  allocate  the  results  ob- 
tained from  its  periodical  advertis- 
ing. 

In  essence,  the  plan,  which  serves 
as  a  basis  for  the  placing  of  future 
advertising  appropriations,  is  as 
follows : 

When  the  company  plans  its  adver- 
tising and  makes  its  appropriation  for 
any  season,  it  refers  to  complete  data 
indicating  the  results  obtained  from  ex- 
penditures during  the  preceding  period. 
To  that  end,  all  sales  and  advertising 
are  carefully  analyzed  by  states  and 
cities.  To  facilitate  sales  analysis,  a 
special  copy  of  all  sales  invoices  is  made 
and  laid  aside  for  sorting. 

The  matter  of  analyzing  the  amounts 
expended  for  space  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  billboards,  street  cars,  rail- 
way trains,  and  other  media,  is  not 
easy.  It  is  difficult  to  allot  the  expense 
of  advertising  against  any  certain  ter- 
ritory in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
produced  sales.  Newspapers  are  con- 
sidered as  producing  in  the  city  or  state 
in  which  they  are  published.  This  is 
accepted  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  not- 
withstanding that  the  company  uses 
several  large  newspapers  with  a  coun- 
trywide  circulation. 

To  allocate  results  obtained  from 
magazine  and  periodical  space,  the  com- 
pany apportions  the  advertising  expense 
in  these  media  to  cities  and  states,  using 
as  a  basis  the  actual  cost  of  newspaper 
space  in  the  city  or  state  in  question. 

This  works  out  about  as  follows:  If 
New  York  City  received  10  per  cent  of 
the  company's  newspaper  expenditure, 
it  would  charge  10  per  cent  of  its  maga- 
zine and  periodical  expense  against  the 
sales  volume  of  that  city  for  compara- 
tive purposes.  This  arbitrary  basis  has 
been  accepted  on  the  assumption  that 
the  general  run  of  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals are  read  by  the  same  people 
who  read  newspapers,  and  in  about  the 
same  ratio. 

It  would  seem  that  this  method  is 
subiect  to  numerous  criticisms,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  farm  periodi- 
cals, as  the  circulation  of  the  papers 
used  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
middle  west  and  northwest,  sparsely 
populated  sections  which  have  less 
newspaper  circulation  than  other  terri- 
tories. 

When  the  analyses  of  sales  and  ad- 
vertising have  been  compiled,  the  re- 
sults of  sales  are  transferred  to  a 
permanent  card  index.  A  white  card  is 
used  for  each  customer,  and  a  yellow 
summary  card  for  each  city  of  a  cer- 
tain size,  while  a  pink  summary  card 
of  these  cities  gives  a  state  total  and  a 
grand  summary  of  all  states  for  a  final 
total. 

Advertising    expenditure    totals    are 


A  Message  from  the  South 

Here's  a  typical  letter  from  an  average  dealer 
in  building  supplies: 


St    unde 
of    ci 


nd   ability   to 


differ 

The  Building  Supply  News  is  v 
dealers'  own  paper  and  contai 
sage  of  interest  to  both  Manufac 
each  week  of  the  year. 

it  is  almost  uncanny  how  the 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  mercha 
article  and  pick  up  your  maga; 
article  dealing  on   the  subject  unc 

We  would  certainly  hesitate  to 
ing    Supply    News    from    our    library." 

SOUTHERN   STEEL  &  CEMENT  CO 
J.    E.    Thayer,    Manag 
Asheville.    N.    C. 


Six  days  of  every  we 
from  Building  Supply 
of  the  country.  More 
S4    yearly    to    read    the 


dealers  in 
than  5000 
"Dealers' 


BUILDING   SUPPLY    NEWS 

407    S.    Dearborn    St,    CHICAGO 


OiVn 


Sake 


It's  gratifying  to  be  liked  and  depended  on  for  your  own  sake. 

As  publishers  of  the  Daily  Herald,  we  are  proud  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
our  subscribers  consider  the  Daily  Herald  worth-while  for  its  oivn  sake,  and 
not  because  we  offer  inducements  in  the  form  of  premiums,  prizes,  etc.  We 
offer  no  reward  except  a  good  newspaper. 

The  past  six  months  the  net  paid  daily  average  circulation  of  the  Daily  Herald 
was  4.592.  People  are  looking,  with  equal  confidence,  to  its  news  and  advertising 
columns.     And  advertisers  find  that  it  pays  them  to  use  the  Daily  Herald. 

The  ^ Daily  Herald 


BILOXI 


MISSISSIPPI 
Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons,  Publishers 


GULFPORT 


A  few  bound  copies  of  Vol- 
umes I  and  II  are  still  avail- 
able.     C  The    price    ia    $5 
each    and    includes    postage. 
C  Each  volume  is  complete 
with  index,  cross-filed  under 
title  of  article  and  name  of 
author,    making    it    valuable 
for    reference   purposes. 
C  Address  Circulation  Man- 
ager, 52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
New   York. 
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A  handsome  pock- 
et-size volume  of 
63  pages,  cloth 
bound,  with  gold 
stamped   cover. 


New  edition  of  "Obvious  Adams" 


FEW  business  stories  have  made  such 
an  outstanding  impression  on  busi- 
ness America  as  has  Robert  R.  Upde- 
graff's    inspiring    tale.    Obvious    Adams. 

The  Kellogg  Publishing  Company  an- 
nounces the  publication  of  Obvious 
Adams  in  a  pocket-size  cloth-bound  book 
(41/4  X  7  in.)  at  a  price  that  will  en- 
able business  men  to  buy  the  little  vol- 
ume in  large  numbers  to  give  to  the 
men  and  women  in  their  organizations, 
and  perhaps  also  to  hand  to  customers 
or  clients  as  a  little  expression  of  good- 
will. 

So  real  does  this  remarkable  story 
make  "Obvious  Adams"  that  he  has 
taken  his  place  as  one  of  the  recog- 
nized characters  of  modern  business  life. 

To  know  "Obvious  Adams."  to  ab- 
sorb his  simple  but  profoundly  practical 
philosophy,  is  to  add  something  of  defi- 
nite value  to  any  man's  business  equip- 
ment, something  that  will  serve  him  use- 


fully in  his  work  every  day  in  the  year. 
To  add  this  something  to  the  equip- 
ment of  those  upon  whose  work  and 
judgment  the  success  of  your  business 
depends,  by  placing  a  copy  of  this  vol- 
ume in  their  hands,  is  to  multiply  the 
effectiveness  of  your  organization  by  the 
number  of  copies  you  put  to  work  for 
youl 

Certainly  every  agency  executive  and  con- 
tact man  ought  to  have  the  book.  And  as 
for  copywriters,  Prof.  George  Burton  Hotch- 
k.ss  says  in  his  latest  book.  Advertising 
Copy:  The  immortal  Obvious  Adams  of 
Robert  Updegraff  contains  a  wholesome  les- 
son for  every  copywriter.  For  it  was  sheer 
common-sense,  the  feeling  for  the  practical 
and  the  suitable,  that  enabled  Adams  to  suc- 
"l"^     ^^t'ere     more      gifted      copywriters      had 

Quantity  Price  List 

500    copies    or    more,    40c    per    copy 
100    copies    or    more,    44c    per    copy 


KELLOGG  PUBLISHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


lil   with   check 


KELLOGG    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Enclosed  find     °    ^heck 

U    Purchase    Order 


Firm    Name 
Address    , .  , 


for  $  .  .  .  .    for 


copies  of  Obvious  Adams. 


then  added  to  these  cards  for  city  and 
state,  and  totaled,  and  the  percentage 
of  sales  to  advertising  is  calculated  so 
that  a  definite  comparison  is  had  for 
guidance  in  allotting  the  advertising 
budget.  Comparative  data  are  charted 
graphically  covering  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years,  so  that  any  falling  off  in  a 
territory  is  recognized"  and  enables  the 
determining  of  reasons  for  the  slump. 

Finally,  a  summary  report  shows  the 
grand  totals  of  all  items  over  a  period 
of  years,  total  sales  being  separated 
under  the  headings  of  domestic,  Eng- 
land, Canada  and  export.  Advertising 
totals  are  separated  and  compared  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Buescher  feels  that  the  fore- 
going system  of  compilation  and 
comparison,  while  far  from  perfect, 
has  proved  a  most  satisfactory 
guide. 


R.  A.  Lipscomb 

Recently  handling  building  material 
advei-tising  for  Johns-Manville,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  resigned  to  take  up  plan 
and  copy  work  with  Frank  Kiernan  & 
Company,  New  Y'ork.  G.  L.  Eskew 
succeeds  Mr.  Lipscomb. 


roe  L.  Aprlegate 

Recently  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  office  of  Albert 
Frank  &  Company. 


W'fU'   Advorti-im 


Sales  Co. 
Boston,  announces  the  following  ac- 
counts: Dudley  Freeman  Company, 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  safety  razor 
b'ade  stroppers;  and  Those  Motor 
Twins,  operators  of  a  passenger  cir 
and  truck  service  for  rental  without 
drivers. 


Lvddon  &   Hanford  Co. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  to  J.  Grossmith  & 
Son,  Ltd.,  perfumers  and  fine  soap 
makers.  Great  Britain. 


Howard  W.  Dunk 

Recently  director  of  production  Df 
The  Radium  Emanation  Corporation, 
has  returned  to  the  United  Profit-Shar- 
ing Corporation  as  assistant  to  the 
president. 


Larchar-Horton   Compaiiy 

Selected  to  direct  advertising  for  the 
Electrical  Products  Manufacturing 
Company,  radio  equipment.  Providence, 
R.L 


Ewing  Galloicay  ■ 

Should  have  received  credit  for  tho 
photographs  used  to  illustrate  the 
article,  "Marketing  American  Products 
in  India  and  South  Africa,"  page  17, 
Oct.  22  issue. 


Name  and  title  of  individual   ordering. 


Francis  M.   Waters 
Advertising  Agency^ 

Springfield,  Mass.,  announces  the  fol- 
lowing accounts:  The  Van  Norman  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.  and  the  Duckworth 
Chain  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  both  of 
Springfield,  and  the  Westfield  River 
Paper  Co.,  Russell,  Mass.,  manufac- 
turers of  foil  papers. 
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Recently  Published 


By  The  Detroit  News,  Detroit, 
Mich. — "Detroit  News  Year  Book." 
Maps,  pictures  and  information  con- 
cerning various  phases  of  Detroit's  de- 
velopment. 

By  The  New  York  Times — "The  Use 
of  Blacks,"  by  a  committee  of  the 
Artists'  Guild.  Illustrated  pamphlet 
explaining  rules  governing  The  Times 
advertising  standards. 

By  The  Sun,  New  Y'ork.— "The  Sun 
Typography."  Charts,  illustrations  and 
text  describing  and  explaining  the 
typographical  regulations  recently 
adopted  by  this  New  Yoi'k  newspaper. 

By  Holeproof  Hosiery  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. — "The  Growing  Men- 
ace of  the  'Bell  Ringer'."  A  booklet  of 
suggestions  to  aid  dealers  in  their  ef- 
forts to  combat  house-to-house  selling. 

By  Orrin  Thacker  Directory,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. — "The  Red  Book"  for 
1924.  A  compact  directory  of  whole- 
sale, semi-jobbing  and  chain  grocers, 
listed  alphabetically  and  territorially. 
Price  $2  postpaid. 

By  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
OF  the  World,  New  York. — "Helpful 
Business  Books."  A  list  of  75  books 
named  by  business  men  as  beneficial  to 
those  seeking  information  about  adver- 
tising and  selling,  and  their  treatment 
from  the  angles  of  economics,  finance 
and  psychology. 

By  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. — "Marketing  and 
Distribution."  Part  IV  of  the  Report 
of  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agricul- 
tural Inquiry.  266  pages,  with  charts, 
diagrams,  prices,  transportation  rates, 
and  similar  data  relative  to  the  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  products. 

By  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. — "Advertising  as  a  Vocation,"  by 
Frederick  J.  Allen,  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Guidance,  Harvard  University. 
Aims  to  show  advertising  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  business  world,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  demands 
made  upon  the  individual  who  embarks 
upon  advertising  as  a  career.    Price,  .$2. 

By  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New 
York. — "The  Inner  Side  of  Advertis- 
ing," by  Cyril  R.  Freer.  A  practical 
handbook  for  advertisers,  those  en- 
gaged in  advertising  and  students.  The 
author  was  lately  connected  with  the 
London  Daihj  Mail  and  is  a  lecturer 
on  advertising  and  selling  methods  at 
the  London  Polytechnic.  318  pages, 
illustrated,  $5  net. 

By  Richards  &  Geier,  New  York. 
"Trade-Marks,  Trade-Names,  Unfair 
Competition."  Concise  presentation  of 
facts  defining  principles  for  manufac- 
turer confronted  by  trademark  prob- 
lems. 

By  "The  Farm  Journal,"  Philadel- 
phia— "Paint  on  Farms."  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  farm  market  for  paint  and 
varnish  based  on  reports  from  farm- 
ers, small  town  paint  merchants  and 
others  familiar  with  farmers  and  farm 
conditions.  The  data  contained  in  this 
booklet,  which  is  illustrated  by  charts 
and  graphs,  and  is  replete  with  valu- 
able tables,  should  prove  of  interest  to 
anyone   interested  in  the  farm  market. 


e^- 
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The  Record 
of  Progress  for 
One  Public  Utility— 

In  1923  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New 
Jersey  added  25,298  gas  customers. 

Gas  sold  reached  a  total  of  19,558,279,000 
cubic  feet — an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  1,821,590,000. 

The  gas  distribution  system  was  increased  by 
135  miles  of  main — making  a  total  of  3,467 
miles. 

Capital  invested  in  plant  and  equipment  was 
increased  by  $22,645,057. 

The  number  of  stockliolders  of  Public  Service 
Corporation  of  New  Jersey  was  increased  by 
12,847. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  gas  companies  in  the 
United  States.  Their  combined  record  of  prog- 
ress has  been  notliing  short  of  startling — par- 
ticularly to  those  outside  the  gas  industry  who 
have  not  realized  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
important  industry  is  expanding.  Ask  for  the 
facts! 


Some  equipment  and  supplies  needed:  tools;  pipe;  valves; 
couplings;  protective  paints  and  coverings;  insulation;  re- 
fractories; industrial  furnaces  ami  systems;  appliances;  tanks; 
laboratory  and  office  equipment;  process  chemicals;  motor 
trucks;  testing,  measuring  and  recording  apparatus;  pouter 
plant  equipment;  conveying,  hoisting  and  transporting  ma- 
chinery;   compressors;    blowers;    pumps. 


Gas  Age-Record,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 

The  only  A.  B.  C.  &  A.  B.  P.  paper  serving  this  field 

If'e   also    publish    Broivn's    Directory    of    American    Gas    Com- 
panies   and    the    Gas    Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 
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Victor    Animatograph    Co. 
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Indianapolis   News    4 
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Wienes   Typographic   Service,  Inc. 


Why  Agency  Accounts 
Do  Not  Develop 

[continued  from  p.age  36] 

however  promising.  Contentment  to  let 
a  client's  business  take  its  own  course, 
drift  along  as  long  as  it  does  not  drift 
away,  seals  the  fate  of  too  many  ac- 
counts. They  ride  on  the  good  ship 
Lalssez  Faire  to  no  particular  port, 
and  the  appointed  cargo  never  comes 
in. 

It  is  often  very  pertinently  up  to  the 
agency  man  to  supply  the  "vision" 
(questionable  term!)  which  the  client 
lacks,  or  at  least  to  supply  ways  and 
means  of  confirming  that  vision  even 
if  the  client  possesses  it.  Many  clients 
do  have  it,  though  in  a  quite  imprac- 
tical vein,  in  which  event  it  behooves 
the  agency  man  to  save  his  subject 
from  being  a  mere  visionarj'  and  mate- 
rialize his  dreams  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger.  Making  a  client  see  a  fu- 
ture, where  there  was  none  before,  and 
invest  in  it,  is  an  achievement  quite 
within  the  capabilities  of  a  lot  of  agency 
men,  if  they  only  take  the  trouble  to 
do  a  little  forward  -  thinking  after 
hours. 

IT  is  granted,  as  above,  that  some  ac- 
counts are  banefully  predestined  to 
remain  small,  but  many  which  are  so 
regarded  can  be  accelerated  by  delib- 
erate irrigation.  The  account  which  is 
too  readily  accepted  and  treated  in  this 
light,  which  stands  as  a  convicted  and 
confirmed  pot-boiler,  often  does  not  get 
half  a  chance.  It  does  not  always  ex- 
cuse the  agency  to  shrug  its  shoulders 
at  the  dwarf  and  reply,  "Thou  canst 
not  say  I  did  it."  Any  account  should 
be  regarded  as  potential  until  proved 
impotent.  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a 
malleable  foundry  which  found  pitch- 
ing horseshoes  a  very  advert  isable 
product,  and  which  likewise  discovered 
brand  new  outlets  in  the  oil  market, 
the  plumbing  field,  and  the  farm  field. 
Instances  of  this  sort,  which  are  not  in- 
frequent, serve  to  accentuate  the  like- 
lihood of  real  discoveries  beneath  the 
surface  of  many  "pot-boilers." 

Another  agency  attitude  which  may 
decrease  the  attention  given  to  certain 
accounts  is  the  uninteresting  nature 
of  the  product  involved.  An  agency, 
especially  a  small  one,  is  often  inclined 
to  bestow  more  time  and  ingenuity  on 
a  few  favored  accounts  because  these 
accounts  simply  have  a  stronger  appeal 
to  the  personal  tastes  and  fancies  of 
the  men  handling  them.  They  get  under 
a  man's  skin,  he  likes  to  work  on  them, 
and  they  receive,  comparatively,  a  bet- 
ter deal.  This  question  of  getting  up 
enthusiasm  over  a  given  proposition 
is  largely  one  of  personalities,  and 
therefore  hard  to  control.  It  is  of 
vast  importance  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing up  an  account,  because  it  involves 
not  only  enthusiasm  but  often  sincerity, 
and  it  is  reflected  in  a  vital  way  in  both 
copy  and  plan.  The  account  which  re- 
ceives perfunctory  attention  because  it 
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is  stale,  flat,  and  uninteresting  is  "out 
of  luck."  Usually,  it  simply  has  to 
wait  upon  the  advent  of  the  man  for 
whom  it  does  hold  an  element  of  fasci- 
nation, and  there  always  is  such  a 
man. 

A  great  many  accounts  can  be  built 
up  only  when  the  agency  is  willing  to 
go  outside  the  province  of  advertising- 
proper.  The  advisability  of  doing  this 
seems  to  be  a  moot  question  among  the 
agencies  themselves,  with  pros  and  cons 
both  active.  The  agencies  exist,  it  is 
true,  for  advertising  functions  alone. 
Yet  occasional  incursions  into  the 
realm  of  salesmanship,  sales  or 
production  systematizing,  or  even 
production  engineering,  to  the  manifest 
benefit  of  the  client,  would  not  appear 
unprofessional. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  too  punctilious,  and  to  stand 
upon  a  point  of  order  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  neither  expedient  nor  a 
mark  of  broad  policy.  An  agency,  like 
an  individual,  can  do  more  than  is 
scheduled  in  the  day's  work,  and  still 
should  lose  neither  its  identity  nor  the 
approbation  of  its  fellows.  If  the  agen- 
cy's own  scheme  of  things  is  hampered 
and  delayed  by  factors  outside  its 
scheme  of  things,  the  quickest  way  to 
surmount  these  obstacles  often  lies  in 
direct  action,  or  at  least  assistance,  on 
the  part  of  the  agency  itself. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  either,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  vari- 
ous agencies  to  pass  up  opportunities 
for  account  expansion  in  an  avid  desire 
to  increase  their  list  of  clients,  rather 
than  the  size  of  those  they  already  pos- 
sess. This  passion  for  numerical  gran- 
deur is  sometimes  a  mistaken  ambition, 
and  is  certainly  not  good  economics. 
The  feeling  that  there  are  better  fish  in 
the  sea  than  have  ever  been  caught 
spurs  some  organizations  to  abnormal 
sales  activity  and  cramps  the  logical 
development  of  accounts. 

ON  top  of  all  these  considerations, 
however,  it  does  seem  that  the 
most  significant  and  deep-seated  cause 
for  agency  remissness  in  developing  ac- 
counts lies  in  the  disinclination  to  do 
scout  duty  in  the  sales  mart.  There 
are  many  accounts  to  which  no  amount 
of  desk-seclusion  and  fine  cogitation 
will  bring  prosperity.  An  understand- 
ing of  the  demand,  and  how  to  evoke  it, 
can  only  be  got  by  actual  contact  with 
the  sales  process.  This  ability  to  study 
the  market,  to  get  the  feel  of  it,  to  get 
on  to  the  proper  selling  twist,  to  locate 
with  finesse  the  exact  merchandising 
chord,  pressure  upon  which  is  going  to 
secure  response — this  is  the  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  many  a  stunted  ac- 
count. It  is  the  mainspring  of  account 
rejuvenation — the  only  treatment  which 
can  put  some  under-developed  proposi- 
tions on  their  feet. 

The  various  angles  of  undersized  ac- 
counts, which  I  have  tried  to  present 
here,  are  no  secret  to  most  agency  men. 
But  a  resume  of  them  may  direct  a 
trifle  more  constructive  attention  to  the 
Lilliputians. 


Rate  for  advertisements  inserted   in   this   department  is   36   cents   a  line — 6  pt.    type.     When  larger 

type  is  used  charge  is  based  on  6  pt.  line  space  basis.     Minimum  charge  51.80.    Forms  close  Saturday 

noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Position  Wanted 


ADVERTISING    MAN 
27  years  old;  six  years'  experience,  copy,  layout, 
type,     printing,     engraving,     origrinal     ideas      and 
executive    ahilitv.     Samples    submitted.     Address 
.\.   P.   L.,  410  W.    115th   St.,   New  York  City. 


ART      MANAGER 
Presently    employed    on    big    national    campaign; 

excellent  visualizer  and  layout  man,  with  ad- 
vertising ideas ;  broad  experience.  Box  202, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vandterbilt  Ave., 
New  York   City. 


SALES     MANAGER 
On  Commission  and  profit-sharing  basis ;   propo- 
sition    must     be     establishedt     three     years     and 
properly    financed.     Box    195.    Adv.    and    Selling 
Fort.,    52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,   New   York   City. 


ARTIST 
Young  man,  26  years ;  four  years'  experience 
doing  free  lance  work  for  Central  New  York 
manufacturers.  Desires  visualizing  and  layout 
work,  preferably  with  agencv.  Address  H.  W. 
S.,   410   \V.    n5th   St.,  New  York  City. 


MARKET    ANALYSIS 
SALES    PROMOTION 

An  experienced  research  and  investigation  man, 
with  wide  advertising  experience  wishes  a  con- 
nection. Has  ability  to  secure  accurate  data  in 
any  line  of  business,  and  collate  it  in  a  concise, 
intelligent  manner,  able  to  work  out  graphic 
charts  of  all  kinds  that  will  show  at  a  glance  the 
facts  a  business  man  needs  to  know.  Able  to 
supervise  field  surveys,  and  prepare  market  an- 
alyses, also  collate  advertising  and  selling  plans, 
and  assist  in  preparation  of  presentations  to  pros- 
pects. Box  197,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52 
Vanderbilt  Ave..  New  York  City. 


WOULD  YOU— 
Pay  $25,  $50,  $75,  $100  or  $150  a  month  to  an 
F..XPERIENCED  $10,000  a  year  -Advertising 
Counselor  who  would  take  entire  charge  of  ynur 
.Advertising,  work  for  and  with  you  devoting 
the  necessary  time  in  your  office  to  the  numerous 
details  of  sales  correspondence,  copy,  art,  plioto- 
graphy,  engraving,  follow  up,  ideas,  plans, 
systems,  forms  etc..  making  your  -Advertising 
a  SUCCESS  actually  saving  money  giving  you 
greater  value  and  RESULTS  for  every  dollar 
spent.  Ideas  and  plans  submitted  gratis  to 
convince  vou  that  I  know  how  to  interpret  vour 
sales  message.  Write  P.  O.  Box  364,  City  Hall 
Station,    New    York    City    for    appointment. 


ADVERTISING — Young    man    desires    position 

with  progressive  newspaper,  periodical,  associ- 
ation or  business  organization ;  experienced  ex- 
ecutive management  of  editorial,  advertising, 
business,  promotion,  publicity,  rotogravure  and 
syndicate  departments  of  newspaper  and  class 
and  trade  journal  work ;  can  write  successful 
sales  promotion  advertising  copy  and  sales  letters  : 
thoroughly  understand"  mechanics  of  newspaper 
and  trade  paper  publishing ;  have  travelled  for 
large  organizations  selling  and  promoting  wire 
news  services  and  syndicated  features.  Enjoy 
confidence  of  editors  and  publishers.  30  years 
old.  married,  university  trained ;  available  im- 
mediately ;  excellent  references.  Box  No.  203, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
New   York   City. 


Position   Wanted 


FARMERS  WILL  BUY 
This  winter,   but  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  explore 

the  "farm  market"  without  an  experienced  guide. 
I  have  had  the  requisite  successful  experience  m 
advertising  and  selling  to  farm  families  and  rural 
merchants,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  help  one  or 
two  Eastern  advertising  managers  or  agencies 
with  their  plans  and  copy  for  this  field.  I  will 
work  only  on  products  of  high  grade.  You  pay 
only  when  you're  satisfied — and  pay  only  for 
what  you  get.  Box  200,  care  -Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  52  Vanderbilt  -Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Available  Jan.  1st.  All  around  New  York  news- 
paper, magazine  or  merchandise  ad.  man  ;  25  years 
successful  organizing  and  selling  experience ;  pub- 
lisher, managing  editor,  business  and  advertising 
manager;  special  selling  or  edition  campaigns; 
original  ideas  ;  creative  ability ;  knowledge  of  type 
layout  and  makeup ;  absolutely  reliable,  com- 
petent, untiring  worker ;  expense  reducer,  income 
producer.  Box  199,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52 
Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  solicitors  for  trade  paper,  real 
opportunity  for  producers  ;  liberal  coinmissiof. 
basis  to  start  with,  drawing  account  to  men  who 
prove  ahilitv.  Applv  "Retail  Tewelers  Bulletin  " 
Suite  724.    154   Nassau   St.,   New   York. 


ADVERTISING    SOLICITOR 
Should    have    had    some    trade    paper    experience, 

young  enough  to  have  enthusiasm,  energy,  pep ; 
old  enough  to  be  level  headed  and  appreciate 
his  opportunity  on  one  of  -America's  leading 
trade  papers.  Territory  to  be  covered  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  reply  give  age,  ex- 
perience, nationality,  references.  Box  194,  Adv. 
and  Selling  Fort..  52  Vanderbilt  -Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Advertising  salesman  wanted  on  well  established 
successful  trade  paper  published  in  New  York. 
Man  of  experience  in  selling  space,  30  to  40 
years  of  age.  Ability  to  command  the  good- 
will of  the  friends  of  the  paper — to  suggest 
effective  "copy" — to  maintain  constant,  persist- 
ent, energetic  effort — determined  purpose  to  se- 
cure the  maximum  volume  of  business  that  the 
accounts  can  yield — are  more  useful  qualifications 
than  brilliant  high  powered  salesmanship.  Life 
position  for  capable  man.  Box  No.  201.  Adver- 
tising and  Selling  Fortnightly,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave..    New   York    City. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 
We  are  seeking  the  part  time  services  of  an  ad- 
vertising solicitor  who  is  calling  on  manufac- 
turers. The  man  must  at  the  present  time  be 
representing  a  class  or  trade  periodical.  The 
services  he  will  sell  does  not  conflict  with  any 
work  he  is  now  doing  but  will  increase  his  in- 
come S200  a  month.  Give  particulars  in  con- 
fidence and  further  information  will  be  sent. 
Box  196,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,   New  York  City. 
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For  Advertising  Agencies 


Standard  Rate  &:  Data  Ser- 
vice represents  an  opportu- 
nity for  advertising  agencies 
to  increase  their  incomes  by 
securing  contracts  from 
publishers  for  the  available 
advertising  positions  in  the 
Service. 

Each  fortnight  a  few^  sales 
messages  will  be  given  on 
this  page  as  material  to  use 
in  solicitations. 

See  our  listing  under  Classifi- 
cation "Advertising"  in  Trade, 
Class  and  Technical  Section  of 
Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service 
for  rates  and  commission  paid. 

STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 

XTteJVationaJt^ufhoniy 

PUBLISHED  AT 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 

Offices    in    New    York,    Los    Angeles,    and    San    Francisco 


Sales  Message 
No.  7 

Advertising  in  Standard  Rate  & 
Data  Service  is  followed  closely 
l)y  our  subscribers — agencies  and 
advertisers  —  for  additional  in- 
formation \v  h  e  n  preliminary 
schedules  are  in  the  making; 
when  orders  and  contracts  are 
prepared  ;  when  contact  men  and 
executives  confer  with  their 
clients  — -in  a  nut  shell,  the 
STANDARD  RATE  AND 
DATA  SERVICE  is  every- 
where in  the  advertising  field 
and  always  in  use! 

Your  advertising  message  in  the 
Service  has  its  biggest  effect  at 
that  time. 


Sales  Message 
No.  8 

Your  advertising  message  in 
STANDARD  RATE  AND 
DATA  SERVICE  places  you 
face  to  face  with  the  purchaser 
of  advertising  space  when  he  is 
ready  to  make  his  selection  of 
media.  The  message  gives  you 
the  advantage  of  the  FINAL 
interview — in  effect,  it  "bobs 
up"  and  says  to  the  subscriber — 
"Wait,  Mr.  Man!  Turn  to  your 
files  and  review  the  facts  about 
my  publication — you  will  make 
no  mistake." 
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Big  volume  sales  for  a  product 
come  from  national  sales  effort. 
That  is  the  secret  of  The  Farm 
Journal's  big  volume  sales — the 
biggest  circulation  among  all 
farm  papers.  If  you  want  big 
volume  sales  for  your  product, 
why  not  go  to  the  identical 
homes  in  which  The  Farm  Jour- 
nal found  a  receptive  market? 

Send  your  merchandise  story  to 
these  more  than  1,200,000  fami- 
lies at  a  cost  of  less  than  '4  cent 
per  page  per  family — the  lowest 
page  cost  in  the  farm  field. 


Ik  l^rm  jour  ndl 

first     X.      in  the      ^  farm  field 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  LOS  ANGELES  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  greatest  dollar- 
volume  of  advertlsltig 
ever  carried  by  an 
oil  publication  — 


'^^tn, 


1^0, 


—  the  greatest  paid-in 
advance  circulation 
ever  attained  by  an  oil 
publication— 


—  and  not  a  single  sub- 
scription even  one  day 
in  arrears — 


—  all  because  National 
Petroleum  Ne^irs  is  the 
necessary  ^reekly  ne^vs- 
paper  of  oil  executives 
every^irhere. 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM 


MEMBERS    A     B    C 


NEWS 


MEMBER     A     B    P 


^—  o     TULSA,  OKLA.  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND  n...-.„»«. 

»08  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg.  614  West  Building  3*0  North  Michigan  Ave.  SIX  Huron  Road  J4i  Madison  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


X 


^«bUc  Library, 

'^^nsasCity.Mo. 
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In  this  issue 

"Why  the  Farmer  Is  Now  a  Better  Business  Risk"  By  O.  E.  Bradfute- 
"Meeting  Price  Competition  in  Industrial  Marketing"  By  Robert  r' 
Updegraff;  "Selling  White  Space  with  Trimmings"  By  Norman  Krichbaum; 
"The  Passing  Procession  of  Magic  Formulas"   By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
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The  "Advertisers'  Market" 
in  Chicago 

It  is  composed  of  people  who  read  their 
newspaper  more  than  superficially — who 
read  advertising  because  they  have  means  to 
buy  and  daily  need  of  buying  information. 

In  their  evening  newspaper — The  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  —  they  find  advertising 
information  to  guide  them  in  all  of  their 
purchases,  at  the  hour  most  convenient  for 
them  to  read  it.  No  equal  opportunity  is 
offered  the  ad\  ertiser  for  effective  sales  pro- 
motion in  Chicago. 

A  product  advertised  in  Chicago  in  The 
Daily  News  reaches  the  buying  public  at 
once  —  and  continued  advertising  in  The 
Daily  News  maintains  any  merchandise  in 
the  list  of  Chicago's  "best  sellers." 

In  recognition  of  this  fact  advertisers 
place  more  business  in  The  Daily  News  than 
in  any  other  Chicago  daily  newspaper. 

The    CKicag'o    Daily    News 

First  in  Chicago 


.llil"lTi::lilli!ii|iiillliillli iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililiiiiiiilllillliliillllM 


Published  eviiy   uHht    \V.  dncsdiiv   \,\   .\(lv(  i  tisiiiK    I  .  i    i  n,         ..    \  andeiliilt  Ave.,  New  York.  X.  Y.     Subscription  price  ?2.00  per    1 

year.     Volume   4.     No.    'i.     Entered   as   second   class    inaUtr    May    .  ,    laiia,   at   Post   Office    at   New    Yorli   under   Act   of   March    3,    1879. 
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<L/j  two-minute  reading 

and  a  two-minute  sale 

^—but  one  year  of  Research  made  it  possible 


"What  do  motorists  want  to  know 
about  lubrication?  How  do  they  buy 
oil — loose  or  in  a  container?  What 
brands  do  they  buy  and  what  are  the 
reasons  for  their  preferences?" 

One  hundred  and  nine  of  these 
questions  gave  us  the  facts  upon  which 
Veedol  advertising  is  based. 

Who  answered  them?  Nine  hun- 
dred eighty-two  dealers  from  Maine 
to  California.  Fifteen  thousand 
motorists  located  in  seventeen  states. 
Twenty-five  hundred  farmers  from 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Nothing  was  left  to  conjecture.  For 
advertising    that    is    built    upon    the 


foundation  of  "Facts  first"  answers 
the  very  questions  that  are  in  the 
reader's  mind.  It  overcomes  his  prej- 
udices— it  wins  his  approval — and  it 
sells  the  product.  And,  after  all, 
sound  salesmanship  is  usually  based 
upon  sound  facts. 

For  the  executive  who  is  anxious  to 
know  how  "Facts  first"  may  be  ap- 
plied to  his  own  business,  we  have 
prepared  a  book  called  "Business  Re- 
search, The  Foundation  of  Modern 
Marketing."  Will  you  write  for  a 
copy  on  your  business  stationery? 
Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  249 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


6V 
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EKICKSON  COMF^^T'^Y 

^dvez'ii^in^ 

381  FOURTH  AVii^^UE  ,:NE^«^  YORK. 

% 

If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work. 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

WELLSWORTH  PRODUCTS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOES 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

L  &  G  AGATE  WARE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

W/iat  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 
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George  L.  Dyer  Company 

New  York  agency,  will  act  as  adver- 
tising counsel  to  the  Pyrene  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
manufacturers  of  fire  extinguishers 
and  non-skid  tire  chains. 


Liberty  Magazine 

Chalmers  L.  Pancoast  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  Nelson  R.  Perry  has 
been  appointed  Eastern  advertising 
manager  of  Liberty  Magazine.  He  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  New  York 
advertising  staff  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Cullen  Advertising  Agency 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  selected 
to  conduct  the  advertising  of  the  North 
Birmingham  Merchants  Association. 


Keelor  &  Stites  Company 

Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  accounts  of  the  Crocker- 
Fels  Company,  manufacturers  of  dental 
supplies,  and  of  the  Koehler  Candy 
Company. 


G.  H.  E.  Haivkins 

Has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Brandt 
Advertising  Company,  Chicago,  in  the 
capacity  of  copy  and  art  director. 


Hudson  C.  Griineivald 

Formerly  with  the  Grunewald  inter- 
ests in  New  Orleans,  has  been  ap- 
pointed account  executive  by  Bauer- 
iein,  Inc.,  New  Orleans. 


James  W  alien 

Has  moved  from  East  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
to  5020  Goodridge  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Cross  &  La  Beaume,  Inc. 

Advertising  agency  recently  organ- 
ized in  New  York  by  J.  F.  Cross,  Jr., 
formerly  in  advertising  department  of 
Winchester  Arms  Company,  and  E.  I. 
La  Beaume,  formerly  advertising  man- 
ager of  Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Architectural  Advertising 
Competition  Awards 

The  jury  of  awards  in  the  advertis- 
ing competition  conducted  by  The 
American  Architect  to  improve  the 
general  character  of  architectural  ad- 
vertising has  made  its  report.  The 
competition  brought  126  entries.  In 
making  the  awards  the  jury,  composed 
of  Harvey  Wiley  Corbett,  Bruce  Bar- 
ton, Gilbert  Kinney  and  Benjamin  W. 
Morris,  considered  each  of  the  adver- 
tisements submitted  from  artistic  and 
copy  standpoints.  The  first  and  second 
prizes  were  won  by  Carr  &  Columbia, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency.  Third  prize 
was  won  by  S.  H.  Maul,  architect. 
There  were  seventeen  honorable  men- 
tions. 


The      Thumbnail 
Business    Review 

ELECTION  results  have  removed  un- 
certainty factor  from  business.  Now 
believed  hand-to-mouth  buying  will 
give  way  to  trade  of  more  stable  character. 
C  Farmers  get  ten  billions  in  cash  for 
1924  crops,  3'/2  P^r  cent  more  than  cash 
income  in  1923.  Nearly  eve^  section  of 
United  States  has  benefited,  except  Pacific 
Coast,  which  has  suffered  poor  fruit  and 
grain  crops  and  a  decrease  in  dairying. 
C  Steel  ingot  output  in  October  increased 
6 '4  per  cent  over  September.  Pig  iron 
output  during  October  showed  average 
daily  gain  of  nearly  17  per  cent,  largest 
since  trough  period  in  July.  Fonvard 
business  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  is 
gaining.  Demands  for  steel  products  are 
more  active,  the  railroads  being  the  largest 
buyers. 

C  Distribution  of  commodities  is  reflected 
in  railroad  shipments  of  miscellaneous 
merchandise,  grain  and  coal.  October 
freight  traffic  was  largest  in  history  of 
the  roads. 

C  Chain  store  business  for  ten  months  to 
November  indicates  increase  in  public's 
buying  power.  October  showing  of  Wool- 
worth  is  largest  for  that  month  in  com- 
pany's existence.  Sales  for  ten  months 
were  $161,095,577.  against  $143,525,963  in 
1923.  J.  C.  Penney  Company  sales  for 
same  period  totaled  $55,003,652,  against 
$46,518,033  last  year.  Other  chains  also 
show   increases. 

CL  Automobile  output  in  October,  284.514 
trucks  and  cars,  against  288,088  in  Sep- 
tember and  365.180  in  October  of  1923. 
Industry  is  in  excellent  shape,  however. 
Building  operations  are  being  maintained 
the  country  over.  Textile  industries  are 
faring  better;  silk  trade  is  prospering. 
A[.EX    Moss. 


B.  F.  Provandie 

Has  been  appointed  advertising 
director  of  College  Humor,  Chicago. 
He  had  been  with  Life  for  more  than 
fifteen  years.  Since  last  April  he  had 
been  associated  with  Judge  as  vice- 
president  and  advertising  director. 


John  Sullivan 
Resigns  from  A.  N.  A. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  at  Atlantic  City  that  John 
Sullivan  had  resigned  from  his  position 
as  secretary-treasurer  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

A  resolution  signed  by  ten  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  at  the  annual 
meeting,  November  16,  read  as  follows: 

Whereas,  John  Sullivan  has  held  the 
position  of  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers 
for  ten  years  and 

Whereas,  during  that  time  he  has 
devoted  himself  with  tireless  energy 
and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  this  associa- 
tion and  to  the  constructive  develop- 
ment of  all  advertising  and. 

Whereas,  because  of  illness  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  his  du- 
ties as  secretary-treasurer,  which  res- 
ignation has  been  reluctantly  accepted, 
now,  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  we,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers,  do  hereby  express 
our  deep  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
and  invaluable  service  rendered  by 
him  to  this  association,  and  our  sin- 
cere hope  that  he  may  achieve  a  speedy 
and  complete  recovery. 


Eugene  A.  Richardson 

Formerly  associated  for  some  years 
with  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 
Company,  has  established  his  own 
paper  in  the  wholesale  shoe  field  to  be 
known  as  The  Shoe  Buyer,  with  head- 
quarters at  113  Lincoln  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


John  F.  Dalton,  Jr. 

For  the  past  eighteen  months  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
News,  New  York,  and  prior  to  that 
time  advertising  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Grocer,  Chicago,  and  business 
manager  of  the  Iowa  Legionnaire,  joins 
the  New  York  advertising  sales  force 
of  The  American  Legion  Weekly  on 
December  1. 


W\  T.  Woodward 

Has  resigned  as  vice-president  of 
Hoggson  Brothers,  New  York,  to  be- 
come sales  director  of  H.  W.  Gossard 
Company,  Chicago,  corset  manufactur- 
ers. 


Roland  P.  Brown 

Formerly  with  the  C.  C.  Winningham 
Agency  and  the  Walker  Company,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Thomas  M.  Parker  as  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Detroit  Range 
Boiler  &  Steel  Barrel  Company.  Mr. 
Parker  has  been  appointed  Central 
States  representative  of  the  company 
with  oflices  in  Detroit. 

[ai»itionai,  nhws  on  other  pages] 
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The  Martin  Cantine  Company  awards  cask  prizes  every  month  for  skill  in  advertising  and 
printing.  The  September  contest  was  won  by  the  Joseph  A.  Richards  Advertising  Agency  and 
the  Charles  Francis  Press^  both  of  New  York^  for  the  1 6-page  ^four-color  booklet  showing  the 
1^2^  advertising  campaign  of  the  Nairn  Linoleum  Company  of  Kearny ,  N.  J.  Printed  on 
Ashokan.  The  regular  prizes  of  $ioo  each  were  given  the  winners  for  skill  in  copy  and  in 
printings  respectively.     Enter  samples  of  your  own  work  on  Catiline's  papers  in  these  contests. 


HOTEL,  railroad  and  overhead  expenses  are 
the  same  for  mediocre  salesmen  as  for  big 
producers.  You  save  money  by  hiring  good 
men,  even  if  their  salary  expense  is  higher. 

Similarly,  it  is  Economy  to  strengthen  your 
printed  salesmanship  by  the  use  of  modern 
illustrations,  harmonious  typography,  good 
presswork  and  Cantine's  Coated  Papers. 

With  printed  matter  that  combines  these 
qualities  you  can  increase  any  man's  sales  and 
profitably  reach  otherwise  uncovered  territory. 

Write  for  catalog  showing  samples  of  papers  that  meet  all 
requirements  of  price  and  quality;  also  for  particulars  of 
our  monthly  prize-honor  contests.  Cantine's  Papers 
are  sold  by  leading  jobbers  in  principal  cities.  Address 
The  Martin  Cantine  Company,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Dept.79 


Can FOLD  Ashokan 


Esopus  Velvetone 


LlTHOClS 
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Where  the  buying  curve 
is  a  straight  line 


MANUFACTURERS  selling  to  the 
power-plant  market  rely  on  its 
fundamental  stability.  Power 
generation  is  a  basic  function  of  industry. 
It  never  stops. 

Maintaining  uninterrupted  power  pro- 
duction results  in  uninterrupted  buying 
of  power-plant  equipment.  Worn-out 
units  are  replaced.  New  power  plants 
are  built.  Old  power  plants  are  modern- 
ized. 

If  the  buying  of  power-plant  equipment 
falls  off  slightly  in  one  industrial  area,  it 
is  still  active  in  most  other  areas.  In  the 
aggregate  it  is  uniform  and  steady — a 
straight-line  buying  curve.  And  the  num- 
ber of  buyers  in  the  power-plant  field 
also  remains  practically  uniform. 

POWER  knows  the  buying  strength  of 
the  power-plant  field  through  40  years  of 
contact  with  the  men  who  buy.  Its  cir- 
culation is  as  close  to  100-per-cent  enroll- 
ment of  buyers  as  POWER  knows  how 
to  obtain  without  striving  for  numbers 
alone.  Its  subscription  salesmen  solicit 
only  men  of  responsible  position.  These 
salesmen  are  paid  on  a  salary  basis.  They 


draw  no  commissions.  They  have  no  in- 
centive to  secure  mere  quantity  subscrip- 
tions. For  ten  years  POWER'S  circula- 
tion among  buyers  in  the  power-plant 
field  has  held  practically  steady  —  a 
straight-line  buyer's  curve.  It  is  stable, 
and  non-fluctuating. 

As  the  power-plant  market  is  founded 
on  stability,  so  is  POWER.  40  years  of 
service  to  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the 
power-plant  field — 40  years  of  leadership 
—guarantees  POWER'S  stability  to  read- 
ers and  advertisers  alike. 


Jo 


POWER  is  one  of  the  15  McCraw-Hill  publica 
lions   serving  the  following  fields: 

Electrical:  Electrical  World.  Electrical  Merchan 
dising.  Electrical   Retailing,  Journal   of   Electricity 

Construction    and    Civil    Engi 
ing  News-Record.  ■ 

Mitiintj:    Engineering    &    Min 
Coal  Age. 

Transportation:    Electric     Railway    J 
Transportation. 

Industrial:  American  Machinist.  Industrial  En- 
gineer, Power,  American  Machinist  (European 
Edition),    Chemical    &    Metallurgical     Engineering. 

Engineering  in  Spanish-Reading  Countries :  In- 
genieria  Internacional. 


Engineer- 
nal  Press, 
jrnal.    Bus 


Power 
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IS  TRUE  STORY 

AMERICA'S  Greatest  Magazine? 


WHAT  is  the  standard  by  which  a  maga- 
zine's greatness  may  be  measured? 

It  is  "public  acceptance." 

Not  its  publishers — not  its  advertisers  make 
a  magazine  great — but  those  who  buy  it — 
those  whose  reading  preferences  it  f ullfils ; 
those  who  ask  for  it  at  the  news-stands  and 
will  take  no  other. 

This  means,  not  merely  the  NUMBER  of 
copies  sold  (though  that  is  a  consideration) 
but  also  the  price  paid  for  each,  and  the 
measure  of  voluntar\-  interest  the  public  ex- 
hibits in  the  magazine. 

Let  us  see  how  nearly  TRUE  STORY 
measures  up  to  this  standard. 

The  print  order  for  the  December  issue  of 
TRUE  STORY— the  issue  that  is  now  on 
the  stands — is  2,100,000  copies. 

98%  of  this  print  order  is  distributed  among 
50,000  news-stands  from  Maine  to  California. 

Only  2%  is  subscription  circulation. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  subscription 
circulation — we  have  a  trifle  more  than  forty 
thousand  subscribers  to  TRUE  STORY — but 
we  do  know  that  a  voluntary,  news-stand  sale 
of  nearly  two  million  copies  at  twenty-five 
cents  shows  a  degree  of  "public  acceptance" 
that  no  other  magazine  in  America  even  ap- 
proaches. 

TRUE   STORY    Has    the   Largest   News-stand 

Sale  in  All  the  World 

*        *        * 

And  how  much  does  the  American  public 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  reading  TRUE 
STORY? 

Approximately  half  a  million  dollars  a 
month ;  more  than  the  public  pays  each  month 
for  any  other  magazine  published. 

Does  not  this  indicate  "public  acceptance" 
in  all  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  implies? 

Steady,  consistent  growth  is  another  proof 
of  "public  acceptance." 

It  proves  that  a  magazine  is  a  vital,  living 
factor  among  the  publications  of  its  time :  that 
it  seeks  and  finds  an  ever  increasing  public. 

The  growth  of  TRUE  STORY  is  the  mar- 
vel of  the  magazine  publishing  world. 


Year  by  year,  month  by  month,  it  has  ad- 
vanced— gaining  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  circulation  in  one  single  year — and  still 
growing  strong. 

WUI  TRUE  STORY  During  1925  Add  Another 

Million  to  Its  Present   Circulation  of 

Two  Million? 

That  is  entirely  possible,  although  we  hesi- 
tate to  prophesy  such  an  unparalleled  advance. 

We  had  rather  err  on  the  side  of  consen'a- 
tism  and  say  that  we  believe  it  will  add  a  half 
million,  at  least. 

Does  it  not  now  begin  to  appear  that  TRUE 
STORY  is  indeed  America's  greatest  maga- 
zine ? 

*       *       * 

The  reason  for  TRUE  STORY'S  astound- 
ing success — like  the  reason  for  any  other 
really  great  success — is  plain. 

TRUE  STORY  is  closer  to  its  readers  than 
any  other  magazine.  They  write  the  maga- 
zine, it  is  their  stories  we  tell,  their  stories 
which  dictate  the  editorial  policy  of  TRUE 
STORY,  their  ideals  which  we  reflect  in  our 
pages.  When  their  inmost  thoughts  change 
TRUE  STORY  will  change.  It  keeps  abreast 
of  its  readers'  preferences,  and  achieves  a 
measure  of  stability  and  permanency  which, 
together  with  its  impregnable  economic  posi- 
tion in  that  each  copy  is  sold  at  a  profit,  is 
unmatched  in  the  magazine  publishing  world. 

Does  not  this  seem  like  true  greatness? 


Add  to  all  this,  if  you  will,  the  fact  that 
TRUE  STORY  carries  a  vast  volume  of  ad- 
vertising each  month — for  the  most  part  keyed 
advertising  which  must  return  results  to  ad- 
vertisers in  dollars  and  cents. 

Further  add  that  TRUE  STORY  is  a  real 
selling  force  and  an  influence  for  moving 
goods  oft'  the  shelves  among  dealers  in  everv 
line  of  merchandise  and — 

We  mav  safelv  leave  to  vow  the  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  TRUE  STORY  is 
the  greatest  magazine  in  America. 


rue  Story 

Magazine 


TRUE  STORY  offers  a  variety  of  interest  with  a  unity  of  attention 
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Winners  In  the  Advertising  Competition 

Conducted  by 
The  American  Architect  To  Improve  Architectural  Advertising 

In  order  to  stimulate  a  more  thoughtful  study  of  advertising  to  archi- 
tects and  improve  its  general  character.  The  American  Architect 
has  just  conducted  a  competition  for  advertisements  addressed  to 
architects. 

The  126  advertisements  entered  in  the  competition  showed  a  wide 
range  of  presentation  and  the  selection  of  the  prize  winners  was  not 
easy.  Beside  the  winners  of  the  cash  prizes  the  jury  selected  a  num- 
ber for  honorable  mention. 

THE   JURY 

Architectural  Members: 

HARVEY  W.  CORBETT,  President 

The  Architectural  League  of  New  York 

BENJAMIN  WISTAR  MORRIS,  President 

New  York  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

Advertising  Agency  Members: 

BRUCE  BARTON,  President 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

GILBERT  KINNEY,  Vice-President 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

List    of    Prize    Winners 

Name  of  Contestant  Company   Advertised 

FIRST     PRIZE 

CARR  &  COLUMBIA,  Inc.,  Adv.  Agency Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 

SECOND     PRIZE 

CARR  &  COLUMBIA,  Inc.,  Adv.  Agency Kensington  Mfg.   Co. 

THIRD    PRIZE 

S.  H.  MAUL,  Architect  Indiana  Limestone  Quarry  Men's  Assn. 

HONORABLE    MENTION 

Name   of   Contestant  Company    Advertised  Name    of    Contestant  Company    Advertised 

F.    S.  ACKLEY,   Adv.   Dept General  Electric  Co.  M.    F.   HOLAHAN.   Adv.   Mgr Indiana   Limestone 

HARRY  NEAL  BAUM,   Adv.   Mgr Celite  Products  Co.  HENRY   G.    KRAMER,   Adv.  "Mgr Ventilouvre  Co.,   Inc. 

CARR  &  COLUMBIA,   INC.,   Adv.   Agency.  A.    D.    McILVAINE,    Adv.    Mgr U.   S.   Gypsum   Co. 

International    Casement  Co.  A.    D.    McILVAINE,    Adv.    Mgr U.   S.   Gypsum  Co. 

A.    E.   FOUNTAIN   of  Tuthill   Advertising   Agency,  A.   D.    McILVAINE.    Adv.    Mgr U.   S.    Gypsum  Co. 


National  Building  Granite  Quarries  Association  J.    ROY    McLENNAN.   Adv.    Dept Pratt  &    Lambert,   Inc. 

A.   E.    FOUNTAIN   of  Tuthill   Advertising   Agency,  CHARLES    P.   PELHAM   of  F.   J.    Ross   Co.,    Inc., 

Improved  Office   Partition  Co.                                                                                                                P.  &  F.  Corbin 

A.   E.   FOUNTAIN  of  Tuthill   Advertising   Agency.  GEO.   C.   RAIDT,   Architect Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

Fish    Brick   Sales  Co.                DAVID    C.    THOMAS    CO.,    Adv.    Agent. 

A.   E.   FOUNTAIN   of  Tuthill   Advertising   Agency.  Matthews  Bros.   Mfg.   Co. 

Improved  Office  Partition  Co.  SAMUEL  WARREN,  Sales  Mgr Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

So  that  you  may  see  what  in  the  eyes  of  the  architect  and  advertising 
man  constitutes  an  appropriate  advertisement,  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
on  request  the  report  of  the  jury  and  reproductions  of  the  prize  win- 
ning advertisements. 

The  American  Architect 

A.B.C.  243  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  A.B.P. 
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Hear  Te 
oAdvertising  iMenl 

this  notice 

is  addressed  to  those 

who  seek  to  interest 

The  Purchasing  oAgent 
of  the  Home 

EVERY  year,  as  SModan  T'Tisdlla  increases 
its  usefulness  to  one  sharply  defined  class 
of  women,  its  usefulness  to  you  who  aim 
your  advertising  at  that  same  class  of  women 
increases  also. 

We  refer  to  those  women  who  realize  that  in  becoming  Homemakers 

they  have  undertaken  the  world's  most  important,  most  difficult  job 

who  have  adopted  ^M:>deTn  Vriscilla  as  their  "trade  paper"  because  it  deals 

exclusively  with  their  problems,  and  makes  available  to  them  the  help  of  those 

who  have  specialized  in  the  various  branches  of  this  many-sided  profession. 

During  1925  iModern  'Triscilla  will  be  more  than  ever  valuable  to  over  600,000  of  these,  your  best  pros- 
pects, by  reason  of  a  series  of  articles  written  specially  for  them  by  the  following  well-known  writers: 


yanuary.  "Training  for  Homemaking",  S.Agnes 
Donham;  leaurer  and  author  of  well-known  books  on 
household  management. 

February.  '"Partnership  in  Homemaking",  Edgar  A. 
Guest,  whose  sane  philosophy  of  life  has  made  his 
writings  loved  the  country  over. 

SMarch.  "The  Health  of  Her  Family  ",  Dr.  William 
S.  Sadler;  prominent  physician  and  surgeon;  health 
teacher  of  national  reputation. 

cApril.  "The  Management  of  Her  Home",  Mrs. 
Mary  Hinman  Abel;  noted  author  on  Home  Econom- 
ics subjects. 

May.  "Home  and  its  Food  Foundation",  Dr.  Lulu 
Hunt  Peters,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prominent 
writers  on  food,  health  and  diet. 

June.  "My  Ideal  Home",  Bruce  Barton,  author  of 
several  books;  well-known  writer  of  inspirational  edi- 
torials. 


July.  "Molding  Home's  Finest  Troduct  —  the 
Child",  Mary  S.  Haviland,  author  of  books  on  child 
training;  Sec.  Nat.  Child  Welfare  Ass'n. 

cAugust.  "The  Social  Side  of  Homemaking",  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold ;  for  years  Dean  of  Smimons  College; 
nationally  known  lecturer. 

September.  "What  the  'Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
is  T>oing  to  Help  Her",  Louise  Stanley,  Chief  U.S. 
Government  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

October.  "Homemaking  and  Citizenship  ",  Edward 
Elwell  Whiting,  author  of  "Whiting's  Column"  m  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  of  several  books. 

I^yember.     "Touth—a  Woman's  'Responsibility", 

Alfred  E.  Steams,  Principal,  Phillips  Academy,  Ando- 
ver;  author  and  educator. 

'December.  "The  Spiritual  Essentials  of  Homemak- 
ing ",  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
well-known  author  of  "  Friendship". 


In  this  editorial  appeal  lies  your  assurance  that  casual  readers  are  eliminated  and  your  advertising  mes- 
sage presented  directly  to  the  Purchasing  Agents  of  more  than  600,000  homes. 

mODERN    "PRISCILLA 


New  York 


The  Trade  Paper  of  the  Home 
BOSTON 


Chicago 
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FORCES  have  been  at  work  for 
a  number  of  years  shaping  and 
molding  the  farmer  into  a  bet- 
ter business  man.  Not  so  long  ago 
"crop  diversification"  and  "co- 
operative marketing"  were  little 
understood,  and  therefore  little 
practiced  by  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Today  the  farmer  is  learn- 
ing to  work  in  cooperation  with  his 
fellows.  He  is  putting  to  better 
use  and  advantage  the  knowledge 
gained  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  from  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges,  from  his  own 
associations,  and  from  the  farm 
papers.  Slowly  but  gradually  the 
farmer  is  lifting  himself  to  a  plane 
of  absolute  equality  with  those  en- 
gaged in  other  industries.  Agri- 
culture's growing  effectiveness  in 
the  economic  world,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Bradfute  in  his  article  in 
this  issue,  is  increasing  the  far- 
mer's dignity  as  well  as  his  remu- 
neration, and  is  making  him  more 
of  a  power  in  the  social  world. 
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THE  red  oval  of  Beech-Nut  is  an  honorable 
coat-of-arms  which  has  been  borne  in  the 
forefront  of  many  a  battle  for  purity  and  high 
standards  in  food  products. 

If  smoking  Beech-Nut  Bacon  a  little  longer  will 
improve  that  bacon,  Beech-Nut  will  do  it.  If 
broken  peanuts  roast  more  quickly  and  give  pea- 
nut butter  a  burnt  taste,  Beech-Nut  will  throw 
out  all  broken  peanuts.  And  so  it  goes  with  spa- 
ghetti, pork- and -beans,  catsup,  jellies,  candies 
and  gum. 

In  the  making,  the  Beech-Nut  standard  is  hon- 
esty; in  the  selling  it  is  fair-dealing,  and  in  the 
advertising  it  links  perfectly  with  the  McCann 
slogan  of  "Truth  Well  Told". 

THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 
c/fdOertisin^ 


New  York 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 
Montreal 


Denver 
Toronto 
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Why  the  Farmer  Is  Now  a 
Better  Business  Risk 

By  0.  E.  Bradfute 

President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


rr^ARMERS,  when  they  have  the 
'  i-^  money,  are  pretty  good  cus- 
JL  tomers  for  nearly  everything 
that  manufacturers  and  advertisers 
;have  to  sell.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  it  is  worth  the  business 
man's  while  to  understand  the  great 
changes  taking  place  today  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture;  which  as  an  indus- 
try boasts  a  greater  investment  than 
all  the  railroads,  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  mining  enterprises 
combined.  Directly,  farming  sup- 
ports approximately  30  per  cent  of 
our  population,  and  indirectly  as 
many  more  are  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

In  the  past  the  farmer,  by  and 
large,  has  not  been  a  good  averaj/f 
business  man;  often  he  has  not  had 
as  much  money  at  his  command  as 
some  even  of  the  humbler  grades  nt' 
employees  in  business  houses;  and 
consequently  the  numerically  huK<' 
agricultural  market  (represented  b\ 
more  than  30.000,000  people  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages)  has  not  been  as 
productive  per  capita  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  advertiser  as  other 
sections  of  the  population.  In  the 
last  three  years  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances following  the  war  led  to 
an  especially  pronounced  condition 
under  which,  as  the  following  figures 
show,  the  farmer's  income  was  cut 
almost  in  half.     The  gross  farm  in- 
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come  in  the  last  five  years  is  indi- 
cated approximately  in  the  following: 

1019-20 $14,000,000,000 

1920-21 10,750.000,000 

1921-22 7,500.000.000 

1922-23 9,000,000,000 

1923-24 9,500,000.000 

The  drastic  declines  shown  here  led 
to  a  governmental  survey  of  the 
business  of  farming  which  was  ex- 


haustive and  extensive,  and  the  facts 
discovered  have  been  presented  fully 
in  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion of  Agricultural  Inquiry  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  houses  of 
Congress.  From  the  Report,  which 
was  published  in  1922,  I  quote  the 
following: 

"The  average  income  received  by 
a  farmer  for  his  labor,  after  deduct- 
ing the  return  of  5  per  cent  on  his 
property  investment,  is  below  the 
average  earnings  of  employees  in 
many  other  industries.  The  average 
reward  per  farmer  for  labor,  risk, 
and  management,  after  allowing  5 
per  cent  return  on  the  value  of  his 
investment,  in  1909  was  $311.  In 
1918  it  was  $1,278,  and  in  1920  it 
was  $465.  Measured  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power,  the  farmer's  re- 
ward in  1909  was  $326;  in  1918,  it 
was  $826;  and  in  1920,  $219.  If  a 
farmer  in  1918  had  been  employed 
in  the  mining  industry,  he  would 
have  received  a  wage  of  $1,280,  or 
about  what  he  received  for  labor, 
risk  and  management  on  the  farm. 
Had  he  worked  as  an  employee  of  a 
railway  or  of  a  bank  and  obtained 
the  average  wages  of  an  employee  in 
either  industry,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived more  for  his  labor  than  he 
received  for  risk,  management  and 
labor  in  1918  on  the  farm." 

Now,  the  whole  purpose  and  ten- 
dency   of   the    most   recent   changes 
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and  developments  in  agriculture  has 
been  to  make  farmers,  either  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  cooperating  groups, 
better  business  men,  to  increase 
their  individual  incomes,  to  make 
them  better  economic  units,  and  so 
— completing  the  cycle — to  make 
them  better  customers  for  all  sorts 
of  products.  This  is  naturally  a 
slow  process,  and  there  is  still  a  long 
road  to  travel.  Only  the  first  steps 
have  been  taken.  Nevertheless, 
enough  has  been  accomplished  al- 
ready to  make  it  perfectly  certain 
that  increasing  attention  can  wisely 
be  given  to  the  agricultural  market 
in  the  future  programs  of  manufac- 
turers and  advertisers. 

This  is  true  in  the  immediate 
future  as  well  as  more  remotely.  We 
farmers  next  year  will  have  between 
one-quarter  and  one-half  of  a  billion 
dollars  more  to  spend  than  we  had 
last  year.  Some  predictions  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  this,  but  they 
are  erroneous. 

In  this  article  I  mean  to  describe 
principally  the  direction  being  taken 
in  the  development  of  better  farm 
marketing,  since  I  assume  that  side 
of  the  question  is  most  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  as 
it  is  certainly  extremely  important 
to  the  farmers  themselves.  How- 
ever, one  or  two  other  subjects  are 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  farm- 
ers' welfare,  and  I  will  touch  on 
them  briefly. 

First,  farm  credits  and  banking 
facilities:  The  farmer's  rate  of 
turnover  is  very  slow.  He  has  a 
crop  a  year,  roughly,  if  he  is  en- 
gaged in  raising  grain,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  cotton,  tobacco  and  the 
like;  but  if  he  is  a  stock-raiser,  the 


period  of  one  complete  turnover  may 
extend  to  two,  three  or  even  four 
years. 

Now,  the  banking  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  not  drawn  to 
meet  any  such  situation.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  framed  to  ac- 
commodate business  corporations 
with  a  rate  of  turnover  ordinarily 
much  faster,  and  with  a  correspond- 
ing need  for  short-time  loans. 

THE  farmer,  when  he  borrows, 
does  not  have  much  use  for  a 
short-time  loan.  He  must  have  credit 
to  carry  him  from  the  beginning  of 
his  crop  season,  when  he  has  to  buy 
his  fertilizer,  his  seed,  pay  for  the 
initial  labor  of  plowing,  planting, 
and  so  on  until  such  a  time  as  he 
harvests  and  sells  the  crop.  A  thirty, 
sixty  or  even  ninety-day  loan  will 
not  answer  his  purpose.  If  he  takes 
such  a  loan  for  want  of  anything 
better  and  cannot  get  his  note  re- 
newed, he  is  "busted";  for  he  has  no 
money  coming  in.  The  recent  legis- 
lative developments  in 
this  direction  have 
been  aimed  to  relieve 
just  this  situation  and 
nothing  more ;  the  in- 
termediate credits 
banks  are  now  getting 
into  operation  on  a 
satisfactory  basis. 

A  second  factor 
tending  to  bring  relief 
in  the  same  direction 
is  the  uniform  ware- 
house act.  In  the  old 
days,  if  a  farmer  in- 
curred obligations  in 
order  to  plant  a  crop, 
his    loans    usually    fell 


due  some  time  along  in  the  fall.  The 
result  was,  he  was  forced  to  sell  his 
crop  about  as  soon  as  he  harvested 
it,  because  he  had  to  have  the  cash. 
In  other  words,  unless  he  was  in  an 
unusually  favored  position,  he  was 
faced  with  what  amounted  to  a 
forced  sale,  and  at  a  time  when  all 
the  other  farmers  were  bringing 
their  crops  to  market  and  the  con- 
ditions for  realizing  a  reasonable 
price  were  the  worst  possible. 

Now  if,  instead  of  selling,  the 
farmer  left  his  crop  on  his  own 
place,  he  could  not  borrow  money  on 
it  to  meet  his  obligations,  because 
the  security  was  indefinite  and  too 
likely,  from  a  banker's  point  of  view, 
to  walk  away!  Yet  the  warehouses 
equipped  to  grade  accurately,  to  in- 
sure on  moral  and  financial  hazards, 
to  hold  the  crop  until  sold,  and  to 
certify  in  the  meantime  what  the 
farmer  actually  had  so  he  could  bor- 
row against  it,  were  wholly  inade- 
quate.    The   means   to   remedy   this 
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COOPERATIVE  marketing  of 
farm  products  is  keeping  many 
farmers  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  The  Dairyman's  League, 
for  example,  pro\ides  a  market  for 
the  surplus  dairy  products  of  its 
members  by  dispensing  milk,  but- 
termilk, butter,  cheese,  etc..  over 
the  counter  direct  to  the  consumer. 
The  poultry  raisers  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  gradually  eliminating 
commission  merchants  handling 
their  products.  They  have  their 
own  distribution  system  and  are 
building  their  own  storage   plants. 
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Brodd  and  Butter  Problems 
of  (I  Scdes  Manager 


Keeping  the  Rising  Star 
from  Becoming  a  Falling  Meteor 

By  V,  V,  Lawless 


WILSON  was 
a  star  of  the 
first  magni- 
t  u  d  e  .  He  breezed 
into  the  office  looking 
for  a  job.  He  had 
never  sold  goods  be- 
fore. He  had  been  a 
great  office  boy  and  a 
great  stenographer  in 
a  law  office  but  he 
knew  he  could  sell 
things.  He  wanted  a 
chance  and  we  gave 
it  to  him.  He  was 
only  twenty-two  but 
had  the  poise  and 
balance  and  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  man 
of  twenty-eight  or 
thirty. 

Wilson  absorbed 
his  house  and  pre- 
liminary road  train- 
ing with  a  snap  and 
vigor  that  was  prom- 
ising. Within  three 
months  we  were  talk- 
ing   about    him    and     

pointing  him  out  as 
an  example  of  what  a  youngster  can 
do.  He  was  drawing  the  pay  of  men 
of  thirty  and  thirty-five  because  he 
was  doing  the  work  of  men  that  age. 
We  looked  forward  to  Wilson  de- 
veloping year  after  year.  By  the 
time  he  was  thirty,  he  would  be 
worth  and  be  earning  ten  thousand 
a  year.  By  the  time  he  was  forty- 
five,  he  might  be  president  of  the 
company. 

Wilson  was  with  us  a  year  and  a 
half  and  had  headed  the  sales 
force  for  seven  months  straight. 
Then  he  disappeared.  Weeks  later, 
we  had  a  letter  written  from  Japan. 
Wilson  was  full  of  kind  expressions 
and  apologies.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  was  he  had  had  an  offer  to 
be  the  Oriental  manager  for  an  office 
appliance  house.  It  was  too  good  to 
overlooA.  It  was  his  great  oppor- 
tunity.    It  had  knocked  on  his  door 


''  .  .  .  he  came  to  us  some  years  ago,  jresh  from  high  school. 
Within  a  month  he  ivas  a  star  business-getter.  He  went  in 
ivhere  veteran  salesmen  feared  to  tread  and  he  came  out  with 
orders.  JS'othing  daunted  him,  and  at  twenty  he  was  a  tremen- 
dous success.    But  we  couldnt  hold  him ;  success  turned  his  head.''' 


and  he  had  grasped  it. 
gone. 


The  star  was 


HE  reminded  me  of  a  youngster 
who  came  to  us  some  years  ago, 
fresh  from  high  school.  Within  a 
month  he  was  a  star  business  get- 
ter. He  went  in  where  veteran  sales- 
men feared  to  tread  and  he  came  out 
with  orders.  Nothing  daunted  him 
and  at  twenty  he  was  a  tremendous 
success.  He  was  making  fifty  dol- 
lars a  week,  which  was  good  pay  for 
the  work  he  was  doing.  Soon  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  raise  of  five 
dollars  a  week. 

One  evening  he  phoned  me  that 
he  had  something  of  great  impor- 
tance to  talk  over.  He  came  to  the 
house.  He  told  me  he  was  engaged 
to  be  married.  I  congratulated  him. 
He  asked  me  if  he  was  making  good. 
I  told  him  his  work  was  satisfactory. 


And  then  he  plunged 
into  an  impassioned 
speech  about  being  a 
man  and  requiring  a 
man's  pay.  He  had 
a  hundred  dollars  a 
week  in  mind.  He 
told  me  that,  if  we 
would  pay  him  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  week, 
he  would  justify  it.  I 
tried  to  tell  him  how 
impossible  that  was 
and  how  unfair  to 
him  to  throw  onto 
h  i  m  responsibility 
beyond  his  experience 
and  ability,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  He 
told  me  that  he  had 
been  offered  an  op- 
portunity to  sell  real 
estate  on  commission 
which  would  make 
him  much  more  than 
a  hundred  dollars  a 
week,  without  a 
doubt.  I  told  him  to 
;^__^^___.  think  it  over.  The 
next  day  he  advised 
me  that  he  had  decided  to  go  into 
the  real  estate  business  on  a  com- 
mission basis. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  was 
working  for  a  competitor  of  ours. 
He  told  me  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
The  commission  proposition  on  real 
estate  had  not  worked  out  as  he 
thought,  but  he  was  ashamed  to 
come  back  to  us  for  a  job  again. 

A  year  or  so  after  that,  I  was 
spellbound  one  afternoon  by  a  young- 
ster who  came  to  sell  me  an  ink 
eradicator  but  stayed  to  sell  himself 
to  me  and  I  bought  him.  He  went 
to  work.  He  was  a  very,  very  good 
salesman  right  from  the  start.  For 
six  months  he  was  a  glorious  find. 
Then  he  went  out  on  a  tremendous 
"drunk."  It  was  in  a  small  seaport 
town  in  Oregon.  He  was  worsted  in 
a  drinking  bout  with  a  Finnish 
sailor  and  a  week  later  he  emerged 
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Selling  White  Space  with 
Trimmings 

By  Norman  Krichbaum 


A  RATHER  insistent  question  has 
/\  been  heard  of  late,  coming 
/  %  principally  from  newspaper 
and  magazine  publishers,  as  to  just 
what  should  be  sold  and  delivered 
under  the  name  of  advertising  space. 

Complex  and  highly  developed  as 
modern  advertising  is,  it  presents, 
in  many  campaigns,  intricate  phases 
of  markets,  distribution  and  sales 
approach,  which  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  preliminary  research  and 
fact-finding.  Sources  of  data  have 
to  be  tapped,  surveys  of  consump- 
tion and  competition  made,  experi- 
mental sales  "rehearsals"  staged  and 
studied,  actual  jobbing  and  retailing 
outlets  established,  coached,  and 
provided  with  advertising  ammuni- 
tion. AU  these  essentials  take  some- 
one's time,  intelligence  and  money. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  not  un- 
human  tendency  will  be  to  shunt 
these  burdens,  wherever  possible,  to 
the  "other  fellow." 

Which,  in  a  roundabout  way,  ex- 
plains the  questioning  attitude  on 
the  part  of  our  friends  of  the  press, 
and  gives  some  force  to  their  query 
— "What  do  we  sell  when  we  sell 
white  space?" 

For  newspaper  and  periodical  pub- 
lishers, especially  major  ones,  have 
been  forced,  insidiously  and  increas- 
ingly, to  bear  an  alarming  propor- 
tion of  this  burden  of  getting  sales 
under  way. 

Metropolitan  dailies  particularly 
are  being  asked,  and  in  many  in- 
stances persuaded,  to  render  services 
in  connection  with  surveys  and  with 
sales  of  advertiser's  goods,  gratis, 
and  far  in  excess  of  what  would 
appear  in  the  long  run  good  prac- 
tice, and  often  far  in  excess  of  that 
contemplated  under  their  rates. 

The  explanation  of  this  (aside 
from  the  admittedly  human  trait 
referred  to  above,  namely,  the  agility 
in  dodging  personal  exei-tion  and 
expense)  is  to  be  found  under  two 
heads. 

First,  the  publications,  or  those 
usually  called  upon  for  such  assist- 
ance, have  the  "dope."  Many  of  them 
are  huge,  influential,  of  national 
scope    and    organization,    equipped 


with  morgues,  museums  and  monu- 
ments of  data.  They  can  tell  im- 
promptu (or  ascertain  with  snap 
and  accuracy)  how  many  canned 
beans  are  sold  in  Kokomo  between 
June  and  September,  and  whether 
the  Eskimos  prefer  the  hygienic 
dental  qualities  of  plug  tobacco  to 
wintergreen  tooth  paste. 

Second,  the  publications  appear,  in 
the  main,  to  have  stood  for  the  prac- 
tice. With  very  little  hesitancy,  up 
to  the  present  at  least,  they  have 
acceded  to  such  requests.  The 
anxiety  for  contracts  has  led  them 
not  only  to  present  the  insistent  ad- 
vertiser with  the  key  to  their  files, 
but  to  go  out  and  make  maps,  charts, 
reports  and  what-not  to  order,  at 
considerable   cost  to  themselves. 

Nor  would  any  of  these  irregulari- 
ties be  so  glaring,  so  doubtful  as 
to  ethics,  so  manifestly  unfair  to 
publications,  if  the  advertiser  paid 
extra  fare  for  them.  But  he  doesn't. 
He  simply  exacts  them  wherever  he 
can,  for  good  measure,  and  chuckles. 

Extraneous  services  and  assist- 
ances of  this  sort  assume  a  myriad 
forms.  "Ck)operation"  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  demands.  Many  are  the 
sins  committed  under  its  name. 

THE  blame  for  the  small  begin- 
nings of  these  "free"  perquisites 
of  advertising  rests,  it  must  be  said, 
with  the  publications  themselves. 
They  begin,  in  a  way,  with  such  de- 
tails as  free  art  work,  free  engrav- 
ings, free  copy,  furnished  by  news- 
papers. The  gratuitous  nature  of 
these  mechanical  essentials  has  no 
more  logical  basis,  it  appears,  than 
precedent.  Most  trade  publications, 
too,  make  no  charge  for  copy;  a  few 
of  them  will,  on  occasion,  provide 
free  art  and  cuts.  Why?  Other 
magazines  in  the  same  class  will 
charge  a  service  fee  even  for  copy. 
There  is  no  one  standard. 

From  such  minor  considerations 
as  copy  and  plates,  the  scene  shifts 
to  mailing  lists,  "confidential"  re- 
ports on  new  prospects,  complete 
sales  plans,  "loans"  of  salesmen,  and 
filled-in  order  blanks. 

Newspapers   are   asked   to  set   up 


market  analyses  and  sales  programs 
that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion come  within  their  province. 

Trade  mediums  likewise,  partly 
on  their  own  volition  and  partly  on 
demand,  have  made  all  manner  of 
concessions  "on  the  side"  incidental 
to  the  sale  of  space.  Preferred  posi- 
tions, extra  space,  reading  notices 
(all  these  gratis),  flamboyant  in- 
serts, return  postal  cards  stuck  into 
magazines,  reprints  of  advertising 
distributed  free — all  these  are  part 
of  the  unfair  penalty  publications 
pay  for  some  advertisers'  business. 

TRADE  magazines  often  feature 
as  part  of  their  service,  to  their 
own  ultimate  detriment,  a  direct  mail 
solicitation  to  lists  of  their  own  com- 
pilation, partly  or  altogether  paid 
for  by  the  publication.  One  promi- 
nent publication,  in  good  standing, 
recently  offered  to  the  writer  a  con- 
tinuous monthly  service  of  this  sort 
to  a  list  of  many  thousands  of  names, 
the  publication  house  to  meet  all 
costs  except  printing  the  folders  and 
broadsides.  The  value  of  the  mailing 
list,  the  postage,  the  clerical  help, 
all  charged  off— to  whom? 

Advertisers  and  agencies  have 
long  discouraged  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing premiums  for  magazine  sub- 
scriptions, as  invalidating  the  worth 
of  the  subscriptions  in  an  advertis- 
ing sense,  and  rightly  so.  Yet  these 
same  advertisers  and  agencies  con- 
tinue to  foster  another  premium  sys- 
tem just  as  pernicious — the  pre- 
miums of  extra  space,  better  posi- 
tion, editorial  "write-ups,"  and 
downright  sales  assistance,  which 
often  go  with  white  space. 

In  their  zeal  to  become  known  as 
real  merchandising  povi'ers,  publica- 
tions have  permitted  greater  and 
greater  liberties  to  be  taken  under 
the  guise  of  cooperation,  and  have 
not  infrequently  gone  so  far  as  to 
prostitute  themselves  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  advertiser. 

Nor  have  advertisers  themselves 
been  the  prime  offenders  in  these 
depredations ;  very  often  it  is  rather 
the  advertising  agency  which  levies 
the  heaviest  and  most  arbitrary 
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When  the  Pharmaceutical  House 
Thinks  of  Advertising 

What  Effect  Would  Advertising  a  Household  Product  Direct 

to  the  Consumer  Have  Upon  the  Medical  Man's 

Relationship  with  the  Manufacturer? 

By  Charles  P.  Pelham 


NOT  long  ago  the  writer, 
who  was  raised  in  the 
retail  drug  business  and 
who  knows  the  "back-stage" 
feelings  of  the  druggist  as 
well  as  the  average  family 
doctor,  undertook  to  find  out 
which  of  the  many  medicinal 
products  made  by  pharmaceu- 
tical houses  could  be  talked 
about  and  sold  to  the  Jones 
family  without  harming  them 
and  without  engendering  the 
ill-will  of  their  physician. 

Four  factors  seem  to  con- 
trol. They  were  developed  as 
the  result  of  a  thorough  study 
of  the  pharmaceutical  busi- 
ness, the  retail  druggist  and 
the  medical  pi-ofession.  Each 
of  the  four  factors  includes 
conditions  which  call  for  con- 
sideration. Some  are  more 
important  than  others,  but 
each  has  an  influence  which 
cannot  be  disregarded.  We 
will  take  them  up  in  order  of 
importance. 

Nature  and  Use  of  Prod- 
uct— Practically  every  prod- 
uct made  by  pharmaceutical 
houses  can  be  classed  in  one 
of  the  following  groups: 
Household  Remedies,  Special- 
ties,  Pharmaceuticals  and 
Chemicals,  and  Biologicals 
and  Vaccines. 

HouseJiold  Remedies — These 
are  the  simple  articles  com- 
mon to  the  public  and  to 
everyday  use;  for  instance, 
castor  oil,  sodium  phosphate, 
epsom   salts,   olive   oil,   sugar 


WHERE  a  pharmaceutical  specialty  has  a 
simple  formula,  and  is  easy  to  use,  it  may 
safely  be  classed  as  a  household  remedy.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  people  either  visit  their 
doctors  or  the  free  treatment  department  of 
the  local  hospitals  in  cases  where  expert  medi- 
cal treatment  and  advice  are  indicated.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  asking  the  public 
to  buy  everyday  household  remedies  and  ask- 
ing them  to  buy  pharmaceuticals  and  chemi- 
cals, whose  administration  requires  the  spe- 
cialized  knowledge   of  the   medical   profession 


Specialties — T  h  e  s  e  are 
usually  compounded  by  the 
pharmaceutical  house  from 
prescriptions  which  their  lab- 
oratories have  produced  or 
from  formulas  which  they 
have  secured  from  some  good 
authority. 

Such  products  are  origi- 
nally made  for  the  use  of  the 
medical  profession  who, 
knowing  the  formula  and  the 
action  of  the  combined  ingre- 
dients, can  intelligently  pre- 
scribe them. 

While  most  specialties  usu- 
ally have  a  treatment  value, 
it  is  also  true  that  many 
pharmaceutical  houses  make 
specialties  which  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  household 
remedies,  due  to  their  sim- 
plicity of  formula  and  use. 
A  few  such  preparations,  all 
of  which  were  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  medical  pro- 
fession, are  Listerine,  Sal 
Hepatica,  Aspirin,  Squibbs 
Mineral  Oil,  Unguentine, 
Antiphlogistine,  Glyco-Thy- 
moline,    Baume    Analgesique. 

Pharmaceuticals  and  Chem- 
icals— These  are  the  raw  ma- 
terials which  the  doctor  uses 
in  order  to  treat  or  correct 
an  ailment.  His  knowledge 
of  the  action  of  these  ma- 
terials singly  or  in  combina- 
tion, upon  the  body  and  upon 
disease,  enable  him  to  pre- 
scribe them  intelligently. 

Some     pharmaceuticals     or 


^■p  w,-ii  I-    i.  J  i  ,  ,  .    ,  chemicals  are  deadly  poison, 

ot  milk    medicated  talcum  powders,    ceuticals,   chemicals   and    biologicals    The  combination  produces  different 

.  f°?^_°^^"^®^,'  ^°°^^  P"*^*.^^'  ^''^P^'    y    '"*^.as°"    °f    their    simplicity    of    effects     according     to     proportions. 


toilet  creams,  dusting  powders,  oint-  formula,  or  harmlessness  of  ingredi- 
nients  and  salves,  lotions,  boric  acid,  ents  and  use.  It  is  possible,  how- 
disinfectants,  antiseptics,  etc.  ever,  for  a  chemical,  pharmaceutical 
Household  products  are  clearly  or  a  specialty  to  become  a  household 
separated  from  specialties,  pharma-  remedy  purely  through  usage. 


Their  use  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, or  its  symptoms,  in  one  person 
might  be  incorrect  for  treating  the 
same  disease  for  another. 

It  is  clear  these  products  cannot 
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be  used  by  the  public.  They  are  for 
the  hands  of  the  profession  only. 
The  pharmaceutical  manufacturer 
exists  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  such  drugs  and  chemicals. 
Their  production  is  its  main  func- 
tion, and  the  medical  profession, 
therefore,  its  primary  market.  With- 
out the  physician  many  of  these 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  could 
not  be  used.  Without  the  doctor  the 
pharmaceutical  house  could  not 
exist. 

Biologicals  and  Vaccines — These 
are  rather  new  additions  to  the  field 
of  medicine.  Very  few  laymen 
know  exactly  what  they  are  or  what 
they  are  supposed  to  do — prevent  or 
cure.  During  the  recent  war,  many 
young  men  saw  and  heard  of  a  vac- 
cine for  the  first  time. 

No  discussion  is  needed  regarding 
the  use  or  non-use  of  such  products 
by    the    public.     No    layman    would 


dare  inoculate  himself  against  ty- 
phoid, pneumonia,  colds  or  other 
troubles. 


It  is  evident  that  the  first  group 
• — household  remedies  and  prod- 
ucts— is  the  only  one  possible  of  de- 
velopment with  the  public. 

The  public  can  safely  use  castor 
oil.  There  is  no  danger  in  Mrs. 
Jones  dusting  her  baby  with  a 
slightly  medicated  powder  when  the 
child  is  suffering  from  heat.  There 
is  little  danger  in  Mrs.  Brown  giv- 
ing her  boy  a  dose  of  sodium  phos- 
phate or  mineral  oil,  or  other  laxa- 
tive when  he  has  eaten  too  much 
cake,  or  applying  an  antiseptic  solu- 
tion or  healing  ointment  to  a  minor 
cut  or  bruise.  These  are  everyday 
ailments  which  the  doctor  knows  can 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  mother  or 
father  of  any  home. 


But  where  is  the  dividing  line? 
At  what  point  do  doctors  step  in  and 
say,  "No!  That's  my  job."  How  far 
can  the  household  remedy  list  be 
stretched  ? 

In  most  cases  a  decision  can  be 
reached  by  establishing  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  product.  One  can  also 
be  guided  by  the  curative  or  non- 
curative claims  of  the  product. 

A  mouth  wash,  for  instance,  is  a 
household  remedy  so  long  as  it  is 
sold  as  an  antiseptic.  But  if  sold  as 
a  preventive  or  curative  of  tonsilli- 
tis, it  would  immediately  be  removed 
from  the  household  class  by  the  med- 
ical  profession. 

A  healing  powder  or  salve  might 
be  sold  as  a  household  remedy  for 
cuts,  bites,  sunburn  or  skin  abra- 
sions, but  if  it  claimed  to  be  a  cure 
for  boils,  it  would  no  longer  be  a 
household  product. 
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The  Fine  Art  of  Picturizing 

By  Arthur  T.  Corbett 


SERVICE  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  in  busi- 
ness to  advertise.  Yet 
service  is'  the  main  com- 
modity in  which  many  busi- 
ness houses  and  institutions 
deal.  Therefore,  when  they 
advertise,  it  is  their  service 
that  they  must  advertise. 

There  is  one  unusually  ef- 
fective way  of  making  service 
interesting,  and  of  making 
service  advertising  stick  in 
people's  minds.  That  way  is 
to  turn  away  from  the  heroic 
and  philosophical  and  aca- 
demic type  of  advertising  and 
tell  one's  story  in  incidents. 
Picturizing  "service"  this 
method  might  be  called.  Pic- 
turizing in  drawings,  in 
photographs  and  in  words — 
for  words  can  picture  as  truly 
as  do  line  drawings  or  half- 
tone engravings. 

The    advertisement    repro- 
duced    herewith,     from     the 
back     cover    of    the    house- 
organ  published  by  the  Union 
Trust  Company  of  Cleveland,  is  per- 
haps as  fine  an  example  as  could  be 
found    to    illustrate    the   picturizing 
method  of  advertising  "service." 

The  picture  creates  the  proper  at- 
mosphere— picturizes  the  setting  for 
the  human  incident  with  which  the 
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copy  deals.  And  the  copy  paints  an 
interesting,  convincing  w-ord  picture 
in  five  terse  paragraphs,  a  swift- 
moving  drama  of  business  and  bank- 
ing that  is  calculated  to  stick  in  the 
reader's  mind,  and  create  a  picture 
around   which   to   build    an    institu- 


tional    impression 
Cleveland  bank. 

This  same  advertisement 
might  have  been  written 
without  any  of  the  picturizing 
quality  that  it  possesses.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  incident 
that  makes  it  graphic,  but  the 
way  it  is  treated,  in  both 
illustration  and  copy. 

Its  secret  lies  in  the  pic- 
ture-phrases of  which  it  is  so 
largely  made  up: 

"Only  a  small  advertise- 
ment"; "some  freak  of  for- 
tune brought  it  into  the 
hands";  "Chinese  concern  in 
Hongkong  a  few  weeks 
later";  "a  Cleveland  con- 
cern"; "an  order  from  Hong- 
kong"; "$12,000  worth  of 
merchandise" ;  "they  needed 
it  badly";  "they  'phoned  the 
Foreign  Department" ;  with- 
in ninety  minutes";  "four 
closely  typewritten  pages." 

A     series    of    pictures    of 
places,   things  and  situations 
that,  together,  create  a  men- 
tal picture  as  definite  as  the  draw- 
ing with  which  the  advertisement  is 
illustrated. 

Such  is  the  fine  art  of  picturizing 
in  copy,  and  of  making  service  ad- 
vertising interesting  and  unforget- 
table. 
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Meeting  Price  Competition  in 
Industrial  Marketing 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


COMPETITION  may  be 
the  life  of  trade,  but  all 
too  often  it  is  the  death 
of  profits,  particularly  in 
connection  with  products,  ma- 
terials, supplies  and  equip- 
ment marketed  and  used 
within  industry,  where  price 
is  so  often  the  controlling 
factor  in  making  the  sale. 
This  problem  of  competition 
is  frequently  so  acute  that,  as 
one  industrial  sales  manager 
remarked  recently,  "My  job 
isn't  making  sales;  it's  the 
eternal  problem  of  meeting 
competition  that  mere  sales 
arguments  can't  touch." 

Making  sales  under  such 
circumstances  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  sales  process  of 
wearing  down  buying  resist- 
ance or  inertia,  as  when  a  life 
insurance  salesman  finally 
convinces  a  prospect  that  he 
ought  to  carry  more  insur- 
ance, and  gets  him  to  sign 
up;  or  when  persistent  ad- 
vertising finally  convinces  a 
woman  that  she  ought  to  have 
a  vacuum  cleaner  and  starts 
her  to  the  store  to  buy  the 
advertised  machine ;  or  when 
a  textile  salesman  keeps  at  a 
prospect  in  the  furniture 
trade  until  he  finally  succeeds 
in  getting  him  to  try  a  new 
upholstery  material.  It  is 
different,  for  one  thing,  in 
that  often  it  is  a  matter  of 
securing  for  one's  concern  an 
order  for  materials  or  ma-  =:^ 
chinery  or  equipment  that 
must  of  necessity  be  placed  with  one 
of,  say,  three  or  four  or  six  or  eight 
concerns.  This  "must"  element  is 
as  big  a  disadvantage  frequently  as 
it  is  an  advantage.  The  competition 
for  "must  be  placed"  industrial  or- 
ders is  intensified  by  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  they 
must  be  placed,  and  the  competing 
candidates  for  the  order  know  that, 
when  it  is  placed,  that  prospect  is 
temporarily,  or  perhaps  perma- 
nently, out  of  the  market.  This 
leads  often   to  desperation  methods 


'Wak.yiie 


THERE  are  hundreds  of  products  and  de- 
vices and  machines  being  marketed  to  in- 
dustry today  that  could  be  given  an  "edge"  on 
competition  by  studying  how  to  improve  their 
quality  or  value  in  some  wav  that  could  be  seen 
or  felt  or  heard  by  the  buver.  The  Wayne 
pump  is  an  illustration  of  one  way  in  which  a 
product  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  competitive 
class.  It  is  different  from  other  pumps  in  that 
it  is  a  work  of  art  and  as  such  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  anv  of  the  other  devices  of  its  kind. 


— cutting  of  price  until  there  is  no 
profit  in  the  order,  service  promises 
or  guarantees  that  are  out  of  all 
reason,  granting  of  impossible 
terms,  throwing  in  "extras" — to 
mention  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  diffi- 
cult competition  that  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  marketing  of  an 
industrial  product  must  meet  from 
time  to  time. 

There  are  three  distinct  ways  of 
meeting  this  competition  in  indus- 
trial marketing.  These  three  ways 
are  by  better  salesmanship,   by   de- 


veloping an  "edge"  on  com- 
petition and  by  taking  your 
product  out  of  competition. 

Meeting  competition  by 
better  salesmanship  than  the 
other  fellow  brings  to  bear  is 
the  most  obvious  method  and, 
so  long  as  it  works,  it  is 
satisfactory.  But  pure  sales- 
manship, whether  of  the  high- 
voltage  type,  the  seductive 
social  type,  or  whatever  other 
brand,  does  not  always  suf- 
fice to  land  the  business  in 
the  necessary  volume  at  a 
profit. 

If  the  business,  then,  is  to 
be  successful,  some  way  must 
be  found,  either  to  get  an 
"edge"  on  competition  or  to 
take  the  product  out  of  com- 
petition. 

At  first  thought  perhaps 
most  industrial  marketing 
executives  will  assure  them- 
selves that  they  have  can- 
vassed the  situation  thor- 
oughly and  that  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  an  "edge"  on 
competition  that  has  not  al- 
ready been. tried.  But,  every 
few  weeks,  some  business 
concern  is  discovering  sonie 
way  to  do  just  that,  often  a 
way  so  simple  that  it  should 
have  been  thought  of  years 
ago. 

The  sales  manager  of  a 
concern  making  a  chemical 
product  that  is  used  in  large 
quantities  in  a  certain  broad 
industry,  and  which  has  al- 
ways been  sold  in  bulk,  got 
an  "edge"  on  his  competitors  when 
he  figured  it  out  that  throughout 
this  industry  his  product  was  gen- 
erally used  in  certain  units  in  the 
manufacturing  process  in  which  it 
was  utilized.  The  basis  of  this  unit 
was  a  pound,  two  and  one-half 
ounces  (as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  the 
figures).  Either  this  amount  or 
double  this  amount  or  treble  it  was 
required,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  batch  in  which  the  chemical 
product  was  to  be  used.  And  so  he 
had  his  product  put  up  in  unit  pack- 
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ages  of  18^2  ounces,  instead  of  in 
bulk  by  the  keg. 

Buyers  were  quick  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  sales  jumped  at 
once.  Ultimately  his  competitors  all 
followed  suit,  but  he  had  been 
.shrewd  enough  to  keep  the  plan  dark 
until  he  was  ready  with  a  big  sales 
drive,  and  so  for  some  time  he  had 
an  "edge"  on  competition  that  out- 
weighed all  the  super-salesmanship 
that  his  competitors  could  bring  to 
bear.  And  he  will  always  hold  some 
of  the  extra  business  his  common- 
sense  unit  developed. 

Many  an  industrial  pi'oduct  might 
be  studied  profitably  in  connection 
with  this  matter  of  unit  of  sale. 
Sales  units  tend  to  become  standard- 


ized over  a  period  of  years,  whereas 
in  many  instances  the  uses  to  which 
products  are  put  may  gradually 
change  until  the  old  units  are  incon- 
venient. Nobody  realizes  it  until 
some  newcomer  in  the  field  or  some 
fresh  mind  sees  the  sales  possi- 
bilities that  lie  in  a  revision  of  the 
sales  unit  and  proceeds  to  walk  off 
with  the  business. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
design  or  form  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  Many  are  the  instances 
where  industrial  concerns  have 
gained  the  upper  hand  over  com- 
petitors by  re-designing  some  piece 
of  apparatus  or  machinery  so  that 
it  could  be  made  more  economically, 
or    so    that    it    operated    more    effi- 


ciently, or  was  more  acceptable  to 
buyers  because  it  was  lighter  or 
occupied  less  space  or  required  less 
attention  or  was  more  nearly  fool- 
proof, or  even  merely  because  it 
looked  better. 

The  president  of  one  very  suc- 
cessful industrial  enterprise  making 
a  certain  type  of  metal-working  ma- 
chinery, in  which  no  great  improve- 
ment seemed  possible  fifteen  years 
ago,  has  succeeded  in  keeping  an 
"edge"  on  competition  all  these 
years  by  means  of  design  revision. 
The  minute  his  organization  com- 
pletes an  improved  design  for  any 
given  machine  and  it  is  ready 
to  market,   he   promptly    starts   his 
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Begin  Your  Letters  in  the  Middle 

Dictated  by  WRB/S 


IN  London,  I  am  told,  is  a  club 
composed  of  a  number  of  very 
interesting  and  intelligent  men 
who  have  made  it  a  rule  to  dispense 
with  all  the  hackneyed  forms  of 
salutation  or  greeting  and  all  the 
conventional  conversational  bro- 
mides. When  one  member  meets  an- 
other, whether  in  the  club  rooms  or 
on  the  street  or  at  a  social  function, 
no  matter  if  they  have  not  met  for 
months,  they  start  talking  as  though 
they  were  resuming  a  discussion  in- 
terrupted only  a  minute  before.  It 
may  be  on  a  subject  that  they  actu- 
ally were  talking  about  when  last 
they  parted,  or  it  may  be  that  one 
of  them  plunges  into  the  middle  of 
some  subject  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts  at  the  moment. 

In  any  event,  their  conversation 
among  themselves  is  said  always  to 
be  exceedingly  interesting  because 
it  always  starts  in  the  middle.  All 
the  warming-up  observations  are 
skipped,  and  the  discussion  starts 
at  the  point  of  interest. 

Now  why  should  not  business  let- 
ters be  written  in  this  same  way? 

Such  phrases  as  "Your  favor  of 
the  14th  received"  and  "In  response 
to  your  request"  are  in  the  same 
category  as  the  meaningless  side- 
walk greetings,  "How  are  you?" 
and  "How  are  all  the  folks?"  and 
"Haven't  seen  you  in  a  dog's  age." 
No  one  pays  any  attention  to  them. 
In  fact,  they  merely  slow  up  the 
communication  of  intelligence. 

How  much  more  interesting  and 
refreshing  such  openings  as  these: 


Our  Head  Shipper  says  your  order 
will  go  off  tomorrow  morning. 

The  artist  who  made  the  two  pencil 
sketches  was  in  this  morning  and 
wants  to  know  if  he  shall  go  ahead,  etc. 

I  called  yesterday  on  Mr.  Bowman 
as  you  suggested,  and  he  said,  etc. 

On  page  9  of  our  catalog  you  will 
find  the  No.  20  drill-press  you  inquire 
about. 

Having  hooked  the  reader's  in- 
terest on  the  point,  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  the  letter  may  go 
on  to  mention  the  date  of  the  letter 
or  inquiry  to  which  it  is  a  response. 
or  to  set  forth  any  of  the  factors 
which  give  rise  to  the  v^riting  of 
the  letter,  if  it  is  new  correspon- 
dence.    Thus — • 

Your  package  of  samples  has  not 
been  received  yet,  but  just  as  soon  as 
it  comes  we  will  substitute  the  price- 
list  you  sent  with  your  letter  of  the 
18th  for  the  old  price-list  that  you  say 
is  inclosed  with  the  samples. 

We  would  like  more  detailed  infor- 
mation about  your  envelope  sealing 
machine.  We  notice  in  your  advertise- 
ment in  Brown's  magazine  that,  etc. 

Someone  may  rise  to  ask,  "Why 
bother  to  try  to  apply  this  start-in- 
the-middle  principle  to  such  letters 
as  this  last  one?" 

Because  only  by  making  it  a  prac- 
tice to  start  all  your  letters  in  the 
middle  and  make  them  crisp  and 
interesting  will  you  keep  your  cor- 
respondence out  of  the  rut  and  de- 
velop that  quality  that  is  so  effective 
in  business  correspondence. 


The  letters  you  write  in  response 
to  letters  you  receive  asking  you  a 
definite  question  offer  an  especially 
fine  opportunity  to  open  at  the  in- 
terest point  in  your  replies.  Con- 
trast these  replies: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  third  in 
which  you  inquire  if  I  will  be  one  of  a 
party  to  visit  your  plant  next  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  ad- 
vise that  I  will  come.  You  may  be  sure 
I  appreciate  this  invitation  and  I  am, 
etc. 

Yes,  indeed;  I'll  be  delighted  to  join. 
you  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  I  am  an- 
ticipating a  most  enjoyable  visit  at 
your  plant. 

I'm  terribly  sorry  but  I  can't  join 
your  party  on  Tuesday  afternoon  be- 
cause I  shall  be  in  Chicago.  Some 
other  time  I  shall  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  your  plant. 

Observe  how  much  more  personal 
and  spirited  either  of  these  last  two 
letters  is.  They  not  only  start  at 
the  point  of  interest,  but  they  meet 
the  situation  more  fully  and  gra- 
ciously and  convincingly  than  the 
more  common  form;  and  they  have 
that  commendable  quality,  brevity. 

Which  brings  up  still  another  ad- 
vantage of  the  bursting-into-the- 
middle  way  of  opening:  nearly  al- 
ways it  shortens  a  letter  by  almost 
half.  And  in  this  day  of  voluminous 
business  correspondence  and  all-too- 
short  office  hours  and  high-salaried 
stenographers,  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  cut  down  the  length  of 
letters  and  make  them  clearer  at  the 
same  time  is  decidedly  worth  strug- 
gling to  attain. 
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Oregon  Takes  Official  Ballot  on 
Advertising  Efficiency 


By  Allan  P.  Ames 


TH  E  manufac- 
turers of  nut 
margarine  have 
just  had  the  unique 
experience  of  watch- 
ing the  election  au- 
thorities of  Oregon 
and  Washington  count 
the  votes  cast  for  and 
against  them  at  the 
general  election  of 
November  4,  and  now 
they  are  engaged  in 
gracefully  thanking 
the  electors  of  those 
two  states  for  indors- 
ing their  product  by 
a  vote  of  more  than 
two  to  one. 

The  opportunity 
arose  through  the 
operation  of  the  ref- 
erendum plan  which 
permits  the  people  of 
Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton to  review  the 
acts  of  their  state 
legislatures.  Oregon 
and  Washington  are 
dairying  states,  the 
dairy   interests   there 

being  strongly  organ-  

ized  through  local 
and  state  organizations.  Last  winter 
they  put  through  the  state  legis- 
latures bills  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  products  contain- 
ing both  vegetable  fats  and  milk  and 
designed  for  use  in  place  of  butter. 
Without  using  the  word  "mar- 
garine," the  measures  were  aimed  at 
the  nut  margarine  industry  since  all 
margarines  under  the  definition  of 
the  Fedei'al  law  contain  either  milk 
or  milk  products.  The  bills  were 
worded,  however,  to  appear  primarily 
as  a  defense  of  the  purity  of  milk 
products,  and  as  such  passed  the  leg- 
islature despite  the  protests  of  the 
margarine  manufacturers. 

After  being  beaten  in  the  first 
round,  the  nut  margarine  interests 
lost  no  time  in  getting  signatures  to 
a  petition  which  suspended  the 
operation  of  these  laws  until  they 
could  be  passed  upon  by  iwpular 
referendum    at    a    general    election. 


IT  is  not  often  tliat  an  advertiser  has  the  opportunity  to  test 
the  appeal  of  his  advertising  by  a  popular  voting  test 
participated  in  by  and  open  to  the  generality  of  citizens  of  his 
state.  Such  a  test,  however,  has  just  been  concluded  in  Oregon 
and  Wasliington,  where  the  dairying  and  margarine  interests 
were  on  opposing  sides  of  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  pro- 
hibiting the  sales  of  dairy  products  containing  vegetable  fats. 
Specimen   advertising   of  both    factions   is    reproduced    above. 


The  ensuing  campaign  was  one  of 
the  most  stirring  ever  waged  in  the 
Northwest  on  a  referendum  ques- 
tion. The  issue,  being  a  funda- 
mental one,  aroused  the  attention  of 
the  dairy  and  margarine  industries 
throughout  the  country. 

ALTHOUGH  the  growth  of  the 
margarine  industry  has  been 
marked  by  a  series  of  battles  against 
the  butter  producers,  these  engage- 
ments usually  are  staged  in  national 
and  state  legislatures.  The  Oregon- 
Washington  referendum  presented 
an  opportunity  to  take  the  question 
directly  to  the  consumer  and  have  it 
answered  by  the  ballot.  It  was  fore- 
seen that  a  victory  by  the  butter  in- 
terests would  encourage  the  dairymen 
of  other  states  to  try  to  rid  themselves 
of  margarine  competition  by  similar 
means.  While  the  loss  of  the  Oregon 
and  Washington  markets  would  have 


have  been  serious, 
the  manufacturers 
had  far  more  at  stake 
than  this  sectional 
trade,  important  as  it 
was. 

The  dairy  organi- 
zations went  to  the 
people  with  the  plea 
that  the  growing  pop- 
ularity of  margarine 
threatened  the  very 
e  .X  i  s  t  e  n  c  e  of  the 
dairy  industry.  The 
farmer  s'  organi- 
zations backed  the 
measure  to  a  man. 
Virtually  all  the 
newspapers  in  the 
rural  communities 
and  many  of  the  city 
newspapers  gave  the 
proposal  to  outlaw 
nut  margarine  their 
editorial  support.  The 
dairymen  started 
their  campaign  early 
by  organizing  a  press 
bureau  and  flooding 
the  newspapers  with 
mimeographed  a  t  - 
^=^^^;iii  tacks  upon  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  rival 
product.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did 
not  take  the  Margarine  Campaign 
Committee  long  to  learn  that  if  they 
wanted  any  newspaper  space  they 
would  have  to  buy  it  at  advertising 
rates.  So  while  the  Dairy  Commit- 
tee was  sending  out  interviews  and 
statements  and  getting  hundreds  of 
columns  of  free  space,  organizing 
mass  meetings  and  sending  speakers 
through  the  two  states  close  upon 
each  other's  heels,  the  defense  con- 
served its  resources  for  an  adver- 
tising campaign  during  the  weeks 
just  before  election. 

The  Margarine  Committee  decided 
to  take  the  offensive  and  began  an 
advertising  campaign  which  in- 
cluded billboards,  car  cards,  news- 
papers and  direct  mail.  No  defen- 
sive or  negative  copy  was  used.  The 
dairy  interests  were  flatly  accused 
of  attempting  to  banish  margarine 
so  as  to  increase  the  sale  of  butter 
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PRESENT-DAY  manufacture  studies  and  adapts  the  work  of  oldtime  master  craftsmen  to  attain  purity  in 
design  for  modern  products.  The  silver  se^^^ce,  shown  above,  made  by  the  International  Silver  Company 
of  Meriden,  Conn.,  derives  its  inspiration  from  examples  of  Wedgwood  pottery,  a  fragment  of  wall  paneling 
and  a  bookcase,  from  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  other  collections  at   the   Museum   of  Art.  New  l(ork  City. 
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ADV.ERTISING   AND   SELLINQ   FORTNIGHTLY 


I  Answer  All  the  Coupons 

What  One  Coupon-Shopper  Found  Out  About  Manufacturers' 
FoUow-Ups  to  Their  Advertising 

By  Frank  Farrington 

COUPON  shopping  will  never  on  the  day  the  coupon  was  received,  letter  where  it  would  not  be  noticed, 
become  a  popular  habit  or  prac-  Deduct  two  days  from  the  time  given  Using  the  valuable  space  in  a  little 
tice,  or  even  an  indoor  sport,  in  each  case  and  allow  two  more  days  coupon  with  such  address  keys  as 
but  a  trial  trip  down  the  line  has  for  each  day  distant  from  New  York  "Dept.  76"  and  the  like  leads  one 
its  interest.  City  by  mail,  after  the  first  day,  and     to    think    the    advertiser    has    not 

From    a    recent    number    of    the    you  have  the  length  of  time  the  cou-    always  viewed  his  coupon  detached 

Ladies  Home  Journal  all     ^^^^     from  the   rest  of  his  ad- 

the  coupons,  41   in  num-  ^^     vertisement  and  noted  the 

ber,  were  clipped.    Of  the  ^^^^  „f       »»JM»   p„„„„.     extremely    limited     space 

41    clipped   the   following            Name  of  Firm  Reply       of  Reply     ups       sometimcs  given  it.   Some 

coupons   were    not    used:      |°4';/B7„^s"'iimpTnv."New' HavTn'!  Sinn  !    art'iars  I         ^Z'      coupons    contain    both    a 

The    Fireside    Industries,      Northam  warren.  New  York  City Sample  4         None      kcvcd  address  and  a  key 

.  J    .  nT-    1.       I,  -4-         Woman's    Institute.    Scranton.    Pa Booklet  5  Three       i„i.i.„„    „„    „„w,U«« 

Adrian,    Mich.,    because    it        Beech-Nut   Packing  Co..  Canajoharie,  N.  v..      Booklet  5  None        letter    Or    HUmber.      ■ 

was   on   the   back   of   the      '**''^•";,h^Tona"anda!"N^S-^°'"^""''.'..'."':■.■    Book  6         One  Most  of  the  41  coupons 

coupon  of  Berger  Broth-      Rubens  &  Marble.  Chicago,  m.V.'....'.'.'.'.'.'.    Booklet  6         None      gave   Sufficient   space   for 

o     r<     T    u  P    c    „  Automatic  Electric  Washer  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa     Circulars  6  None         „,,.  .       ,,       _„_,  ,  _„,]  _,i 

ers;  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,      p„nds  Extract  Company.  Clinton.  Conn...    Sample  6         None      filling  m  the  name  and  ad- 

Riniiip      Wis        hpcansp     it        Colgate  &  Company,  New  York  City Sample  6  None         Hvpss     if    donP    with    care. 

KaCine,      wis.,     uetause     1L        e.  Albrecht  &  Company.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ..  .      Booklet  8  Two  "1  ebb     U     UUIie     Wiui    ccic, 

called    for   an    incloSUre    of         Bemhard  Ullman  Co.,  inc..  New  York  city..       Circulars  8  None         but    SOme,    notably    a    COr- 

$.3.50  for  a  floor  polishing      MlTt"ha''Afatiid™'Ha?ieri  Rochester,  nVV::  :    Sampfe  8         Two"     ner  coupon  or  two,  did  not 

outfit;  Mum  Manufactur-      pet  MX°crmp'^nT''sf.' LoL'it^'Vo'' ! ■.■.:;: '.    l^klLt  s         N^ne      S've    the    reader    enough 

ing     Company,     Philadel-      Postum  Cereai  Company,  Battii  Cre'eif,  Mich.    Sample  9         None      space.    The  average  Tcad- 

,.        „        V  -i        11    J         Peace  Dale  Mills,  New  York  City Samples  9  None  '^  u  -4-         „,.!.] 

phia.  Pa.,  because  it  called      Gage  Bros.  Company,  ChicaBo.  in Booklet  9         None      ers.  Or  pcrhaps  it  would 

fn-r       40        ppnt<  •        F!nrpka  A.   P.  W.   Paper  Company.  Albany,  N.   Y Doll  Cut-Out       10  None         i         Kpttpr     to     Sav     a     ffOOd 

lOr       4U       CeniS,        HiUrena        oaggett  &  Ram.^dell  Company,  New  York  city     Sample  10  None         ^^     ueiiei      LO    ba>     a     guuu 

Vacuum      Cleaner     Com-      Postum  Cereai  company.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.    Sample  11         None      manv  readers,  are  unable 

7-^    X       -i      TvT-    1         1,  Cream  of  Wheat  C^impany,  Minneapolis,  Minn.      Booklet  11  None         ^  *,        .     .,      •  -i.- 4.„ 

pany,     Detroit,     Mich.,     be-        Hoosier    Mfg.   Company.  Newcastle,    Ind Booklet  12  Two  tO    adapt    their    Writing    tO 

cause  it  was  an  order  to      ^"''"'^eoipoli^T  '"'"'""'■'  Cincinnati,  Ohio    g^^^j^^  j2         None      cramped      coupon      lines, 

deliver    to    the    signer    a      Phiiipsborn-s,  Chicago,  ill Catalog  12         None      The  spaces,  even  in  single 

1                 r        lie         '.  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Sample  13  None                       ^                            u        „  , 

vacuum  cleaner  for      tree  Postum  Cereal  company,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  Sample  15  None  COlumn    COUpOnS,    hOWeVCr, 

nap      QnH    tViP    r,lirfl«    rom-  Corn     Products    Refining    Co.,    Albany,  N.  Y'.  Sample  17  None  opprnprl   tn  hp  ndpniiafp  PX- 

Use,    ana   me    UUinS    UOm  g    Parpen  &  Brothers,  New  York  City Booklet  18  None  seemeu  lO  06  duequdie  ex 

DanieS       Service       Bureau,  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  New  York  City  CaUlog  23  None  cept    for   COrner    COUpOnS. 

\^                     .,         r^       ,.  Standard   Laboratories.  Inc.,   New  York   City  Sample  26  None              "l,,                        ,                      ,        , 

because  the  Curtis  name      Lioyd  Manufacturing  Co.,  Menominee,  Mich.  The    Samples    received 

was  confused  with  the  %%t\l^Jt''i^°LuT^Z"ltt\""'''-  on.  i"  reply  to  the  coupons, 
Curtis    Publishing    Com-      Eamshaw  Sales  Co No  reply  at  4  weeks  with  One  exception,  were 

,     .,  J  i-  Lehn  &  Fink No  reply  at  4  weeks  i       i       .  . 

pany,   and   the   advertise-      ^__ packed     in     neat,     secure 

ment  passed  by  as  just  ^^^—^-^^^^^^-—^^^-^^^^^^—^—^—^-^—^—  cartons,  obviously  made 
another  advertisement  of  The  tabulation  gives  the  returns  received  in  four  necks  for  the  purpose,  the  ad- 
the  publishers.  This  left  by  a  "coupon-shopper'  who  sent  out  36  coupons  clipped  dresses  usually  typed  on 
36  coupons  to  be  sent  in.  from  one  publication.  Three  days  means  practically  an  labels  afterward  pasted 
Most  of  them  called  for  immediate  reply  from  the  advertiser.  The  tabulation  on.  The  single  exception 
no  inclosure,  though  a  shows  that  not  one-third  of  the  advertisers  sent  the  to  the  neat  package  was 
total  of  72  cents  in  in-  information  sought  in  less  than  a  week.  Where  "Circu-  that  of  the  Corn  Products 
closures  was  sent.  lars"  are  mentioned  in  the  tabulation,  the  term  may  he      Refining  Company,  which 

An   interesting   feature       held  to  include  a  form  letter  of  reply  to  the  inquiry      contained  a   10-cent  sam- 
of    the    returns    was    the  pie    of    Linit.      This    was 

great  difference  in  the  time  required  pon  apparently  was  held  before  reply  wrapped  in  brown  manila  paper 
to   get   replies.     The   tabulation    on     was  sent.  with  nearly  six  feet  of  heavy  hemp 

this  page  shows  the  returns  received  twine  wound  around  it.     The  virrap- 

in  four  weeks,  what  was  received,  1%  /TANY  of  the  coupons  were  ping  was  secure  and  the  powder, 
and  the  time  taken  by  each  concern  IVJ.keyed  in  a  manner  that  com-  which  sifted  out  of  the  inner  ear- 
to  get  the  returns  back  to  an  address  plicated  the  address  as  read  and  ton,  did  not  come  out  through  the 
near  New  York  City.  It  also  shows  added  to  the  trouble  of  addressing  wrapping.  The  effect,  however,  was 
the  number  of  follow-up  pieces  of  the  envelope.  These  offered  no  in-  that  of  a  package  sent  by  someone 
mail  received  within  the  four  weeks  formation  to  the  advertiser  that  he  who  happened  to  have  to  make  up 
from  the  date  of  mailing  the  cou-  might  not  have  acquired  through  the  such  a  mail  package,  not  by  a  con- 
pons.  Three  days  means  practically  use  of  a  slightly  different  coupon  cern  whose  business  involved  the 
an  immediate  reply,  a  reply  mailed    form,  or  by  the  insertion  of  a  key     habitual    mailing    of    that    sort    of 
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The  Passing  Procession  of 
Magic  Formulas 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


ADVERTISING  is  such  a  pre- 
cocious business  that  its  prac- 
.  titioners  have  a  hard  time 
keeping  up  with  it.  Every  once  and 
so  often  some  genius  arises  and  says 
"Eureka,"  meaning  that  a  final  so- 
lution of  all  the  problems  has  been 
found.  He  struts  his  brief  period, 
but  advertising  goes  right  on,  leaves 
Archimedes  behind,  and  springs  a 
bigger  problem  to  set  the  wise  ones 
cudgeling  their  wits. 

I  have  sat  up  with  advertising  since 
the  beginning,  and  I  have  seen  the 
whole  show — up  to  now.  I  have,  as 
Virgil  so  modestly  asserted,  seen  all 
of  it,  and  been  a  part  of  it.  When 
I  began  my  work  thii'ty  years  ago, 
the  most  conspicuous  symbol  of  ad- 
vertising was  the  picture  of  Old  Doc 
Munyon,  with  upraised  finger,  de- 
claring, "There  is  hope."  Since  then 
many  a  style  has  become  the  fashion 
for  a  season.  Advertising  is  as 
much  afflicted  by  changes  of  fashion 
as  millinery.  Jingles,  imaginary 
characters  like  Phoebe  Snow,  slo- 
gans, coined  names,  reason  why, 
psychology,  double  page  spreads, 
market  investigations,  atmosphere, 
dealer  influence,  merchandising,  art 
topography,  millines,  are  among  the 
magic  formulas  that  have  had  their 
day,  and  left  something  useful  be- 
hind them,  perhaps,  but  none  of 
them  seemed  to  do  away  with  the 
original  truism  that  advertising  is 
just  a  job,  like  bookkeeping,  or 
bricklaying,  or  banking.  One  great 
underlying  principle  which  has  not 
yet  been  abrogated  or  superseded  is 
that  the  great  power  of  advertising 
lies  in  its  persistency,  in  its  con- 
tinuity, and  that  no  matter  how  you 
do  it,  or  what  your  pet  talking  point, 
or  copy  appeal,  or  keynote,  you  must 
keep  right  on  doing  it,  day  after 
day,  every  day.  There  are  no  short 
cuts,  or  royal  roads,  or  northwest 
passages  to  the  promised  land  of 
increased  sales,  and  advertising,  like 
any  other  living  thing,  like  a  bank, 
or  a  bay  tree,  or  a  baby  elephant,  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  growth — every 


Portions  of  an  address  before  the  conven- 
tion of  District  No.  1,  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  (New  England)  at  Hartford, 
Conn. 


Earupst  Elmo  Calkins 

little    added    to    what    you've    got 
makes  just  a  little  more. 

Many  people  even  to  this  day  do 
not  believe  this,  and  are  still  seek- 
ing, like  the  angel  of  the  old  school- 
men, to  go  from  point  to  point  with- 
out passing  through  the  intervening 
space. 

IN  the  days  when  I  was  beginning 
my  work  as  an  advertising  man, 
there  was  another  infant  industry 
which  has  also  become  the  wonder 
child  of  the  twentieth  century, 
namely,  the  manufacture  of  the 
flivver.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
possible  to  climb  into  one  of  the 
early  forms  of  this  vehicle,  one  with 
a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  back  seat 
for  choice,  and  drive  rapidly  about 
the  streets  of  any  large  city,  faster 
than  a  horse  could  go,  in  fact  as  fast 
as  the  law  allowed.  It  was  also  pos- 
sible for  the  maker  of  a  worthy 
article — or  even  an  unworthy  one 
for  that  matter — to  start  advertis- 
ing in  a  small  way,  on  a  shoe  string, 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  sell  goods,  and 
build  up  a  successful  business,  get- 
ting results  from  a  small  appropria- 
tion,   that    is    impossible    in    these 


high-geared,  high-powered  days, 
just  as  it  is  impossible  with  the 
latest  model  of  a  twin-six  to  drive 
down  Fifth  Avenue  during  the  rush 
hour  at  a  faster  pace  than  a  lame 
man  can  walk. 

Advertising  today  is  as  much 
better  than  advertising  when  I  was 
cutting  my  teeth  on  "two-inches 
single,"  as  a  new  Cadillac  is  better 
than  the  weird  contraption  that 
Henry  Duryea  drove  about  the 
streets  of  Peoria  where  I  was  hold- 
ing down  my  first  job  as  advertising 
manager,  but  it  is  almost  defeated 
by  its  own  efficiency.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  get  bigger  and  big- 
ger, with  single  advertisements  run- 
ning two  and  four  pages  an  issue, 
advertisers  grow  restless  and  change 
agents  more  frequently  in  the  relent- 
less search  for  a  new  idea  which  will 
make  the  generous  space  even  more 
potent  in  selling  goods. 

Some  products,  especially  foods 
and  toilet  articles,  have  received 
such  relentless  exploitation,  one 
wonders  if  they  are  not  already 
scratching  gravel  from  the  bottom 
of  consumer  demand.  The  grocer 
and  druggist  scratch  their  heads 
and  look  despairingly  at  their 
crowded  shelves  when  asked  to  find 
place  for  another  breakfast  food 
or  a  new  tooth  paste.  Two  million 
new  customers  are  born  every  year, 
but  so  prompt  is  advertising,  and  so 
thorough  and  efficient  its  methods, 
that  it  uses  them  up  faster  than 
nature  can  supply  them.  The  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply. 

In  the  early  days  the  only  question 
about  advertising  was  whether  it 
would  sell  goods,  just  as  the  only 
question  about  a  motor  car  was 
whether  it  would  run.  Today  the 
motor  car  is  hard  put  to  find  a  place 
to  run  in,  and  advertising  is  almost 
at  the  point  where  it  must  find  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  Almost — but  not 
quite.  There  is  no  crisis  yet,  but 
anyone  who  looks  ahead  in  adver- 
tising, or  in  the  motor  car  market, 
must  see  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  there  will  be  no  place  to  park 
the  advertising. 

Much    might    be    said    about    the 
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Mergers  That  Benefit  the  Public 

IT  is  altogether  likely  that  1925  will  be  a  year  of 
mergers  and  consolidations.  Everything  points  that 
way.  And  while  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that,  next 
year,  the  plans  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion— to  combine  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
into  twelve  or  fourteen  systems — will  take  final  form, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  long  step  in  that 
direction  will  be  taken  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Other  mergers  which  are  on  the  horizon  are  of 
makers  of  bakery  products  and  of  copper  mining  com- 
panies. The  conditions  which  bring  about  these  and 
other  combinations  are  similar  to  those  which  existed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Then,  as  now,  management 
faced  the  fact  that  factory  capacity  had  outrun  demand 
and  that  the  buyer,  not  the  seller,  fixed  prices. 

With  this  result: 

In  1898,  the  National  Biscuit  Company  was  formed. 
In  1899,  the  American  Woolen  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Chicle  Company,  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  and  the  United  Fruit  Company  were  incorpo- 
rated. 

In  1900,  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  had,  prior  to  that  time,  owned  only  the 
long-distance  lines  connecting  local  Bell  Telephone 
Companies,  acquired  all  the  property  of  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 

And,  in  1901,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  the  American 
Can  Company  were  organized. 

If  the  combinations  which  will  be  launched  in  1925 
benefit  the  public  as  have  those  listed  above,  there  will 
be  little  cause  for  complaint. 

Enlightened  Lobbying 

THE  Calf  Tanners  Association,  comprising  the  ma- 
jority of  the  calf  leather  tanners  of  the  United 
States,  are  interested  in  maintaining  a  protective  tariff. 
In  the  old  days  they  would  have  worked  through  a 
secret  Washington  lobby;  but  today  they  have  changed 
their  tactics.  They  are  taking  space  in  boot  and  shoe 
journals  and  other  business  publications  to  inform  the 
entire  industry  of  the  situation,  and  to  crystallize  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  the  desired  tariff  legislation. 
This  is  enlightened  "lobbying"  and  it  deserves  to  be  as 
effective  as  it  already  promises  to  be. 


Overhead  and  Cooling  Heels 

GUY  GUNDAKER  of  Philadelphia,  speaking  at  a 
recent  business  men's  luncheon,  brought  out  the 
enormous  cost  to  business  of  the  waste  of  that  most 
valuable  commodity,  men's  time,  due  to  thoughtlessly 
keeping  men  waiting  in  reception  offices  cooling  their 
heels,  although  the  man  they  have  called  to  see  all  too 
often  has  no  better  reason  for  this  than  that  he  can 
make  the  other  man  wait. 

"Someone  has  to  pay  for  that  man's  time,"  said  Mr. 


Gundaker,  "and  in  the  end  frequently  it  is  the  very  man 
who  keeps  him  waiting.  For  when  he  finally  buys,  the 
salesman's  waiting  time  is  represented  in  the  overhead 
that  forms  part  of  the  price  of  whatever  the  product  or 
service  purchased." 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  advertising.  It  takes  a 
fairly  high-priced  man  to  sell  advertising  space  or  any 
of  the  various  products  and  services  that  are  sold  to 
the  advertiser  or  his  agent.  An  hour  of  waiting  time 
costs  as  much  as  an  hour  of  selling  time  and  must  be 
paid  for  just  as  surely  by  the  purchaser  in  the  long  run. 
He  is,  therefore,  helping  to  run  up  the  price  on  himself 
whenever  he  lets  a  salesman  wait  needlessly. 

Advertising's  Gravest  Problem 

WE  think  the  gravest  problem  facing  advertising  at 
this  time  is  that  of  digesting  and  assimilating  the 
mass  of  organization  and  standardization  it  has  swal- 
lowed in  the  past  few  years  without  sacrificing  the  very 
elements  that  make  for  effective  advertising,  namely, 
originality  and  individuality. 

A  Reprehensible  Practice 

RECENTLY  we  listened  to  a  prominent  foreigner 
tell  of  his  first  impressions  of  the  United  States. 
He  mentioned  casually  that  as  part  of  the  publicity  pro- 
gram devised  to  introduce  him  to  American  audiences, 
he  had  been  invited  to  Arlington  Cemetery  to  place  a 
wreath  on  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  His  act 
was  photographed  for  the  Sunday  supplements — in  the 
name  of  free  publicity ! 

How  long  will  this  debasing  of  our  national  shrines 
continue  in  order  that  some  individual  may  gratify  his 
vanity  or  swell  the  box  office  receipts  of  his  tour  by 
being  pictured  as  one  who  reveres  American  traditions? 
It  is  bad  enough  to  witness  fox  hunts  down  Fifth 
Avenue,  as  we  did  some  few  years  since,  or  be  compelled 
to  sift  real  news  from  the  synthetic  news  about  auto- 
mobiles, movies,  radio,  plays,  yeast  cakes,  surety  bonds 
and  what  not  that  emanates  from  the  fertile  brain  of 
some  ingenious  press  agent. 

But  when  nothing  is  kept  sacred,  when  hallowed  spots 
like  Mount  Vernon,  Arlington  and  Roosevelt's  grave 
are  used  as  the  stage  props  for  photographic  press 
agentry,  it  would  seem  to  be  time  for  spirited  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  Voice  of  the  Consumer 

ON  Broadway,  New  York,  one  night  recently,  we 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Ultimate  Consumer.  He 
was  standing  before  the  show  window  of  an  automobile 
showroom  with  a  friend,  inspecting  the  new  models  on 
display  and  the  price  placards  pertaining  thereto.  Turn- 
ing to  his  companions  he  said  in  a  tone  of  exasperation, 
"I  don't  give  a  damn  what  it  is  F.O.B.  What  is  it  in 
New  York?" 
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Marketing  Goods  in  the  Balkans 

By  Clem  W.  Gerson 

Sales  Manager,  The  American  Commerce  Company,  London,  England 


ETHNIC,  economic  and  social 
variations  present  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  to  the 
foreign  manufacturer  seeking  a 
market  for  his  products  in  the 
Balkans.  Fluctuating  rates  of  ex- 
change, the  many  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects  spoken,  and  the 
peculiar  mentality  of  the  people  all 
contribute  their  share  to  the  sales 
resistance  encountered  by  a  new- 
comer. Added  to  these  natural 
drawbacks  is  the  fact  that  Germany 
has  an  iron  grip  on  the  market,  a 
hold  which  amounts  to  what  is 
virtually  a  monopoly  when  certain 
commodities  are  considered.  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain  have  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  a  market  in  the 
Balkans  for  cloths  and  copper  salts, 
copper  sulphate  for  fertilizer  pur- 
poses finding  a  ready  sale.  The  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company  has 
met  with  a  degree  of  success  in  the 
sale  of  agricultural  implements,  but 


when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
Germans  will  be  found  to  be  in 
decided  control  of  what  constitutes 
the  Balkan  market. 

The  reason  for  German  predomi- 
nance in  Jugo-Slavia,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Turkey  and  Rumania  be- 
comes apparent  when  that  nation's 
merchandising  methods  are  analyzed. 

WHAT  most  European  and 
American  manufacturers  have 
for  years  been  characterizing  as  a 
poor  and  "dead  market,"  has  by  tra- 
ditional Teutonic  patience  and  thor- 
oughness been  converted  into  an 
extremely  profitable  field.  When  Ger- 
man dye  manufacturers  decided  to 
open  up  the  Balkan  markets  for  dye- 
stuffs  and  chemicals,  they  sent  quali- 
fied men  to  the  various  centers  to 
learn  what  dyes  the  natives  were  in 
the  habit  of  handling.  These  experts 
lived  among  the  peasants,  studied 
their    methods,    and    analyzed    the 


vegetable  and  synthetic  dyes  that 
were  being  used. 

Hundreds  of  dialects  are  spoken 
in  the  Balkans.  German  merchants 
quickly  realized  that  before  they 
could  hope  to  sell  any  quantity  of 
their  dyes  their  representatives 
would  have  to  be  familiar  with  the 
language.  Up  to  this  time  all  labels, 
directions  and  general  circulation 
matter  had  been  printed  in  Ruman- 
ian. German  linguists  sent  into  the 
territory  found  after  a  period  of  in- 
vestigation and  study  that  the  most 
common  languages  spoken  wei'e 
Russian,  Turkish,  Greek  and  Serb- 
ian. Labels  were  thereupon  printed 
in  all  four  languages.  A  study  of  the 
dyeing  methods  practised  by  the 
natives  further  disclosed  interesting 
peculiarities  that  the  German  dye 
makers  were  quick  to  turn  to  their 
advantage.  It  was  not  long  before 
Balkan  peasants  were  using  German 
aniline  dyes  that  were  in  every  way 
identical  with  the  vegetable  dyes 
they  had  been  familiar  with  for 
years.  These  new  dyes  were  packed 
in  neat,  square  tins  with  the  manu- 
facturer's seal  at  each  end,  and  had 
a  clean,  attractive  label  printed  in 
languages  that  the  natives  could 
read  and  understand.  Packages 
were  made  up  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
and  the  prices-  quoted  were  much 
lower  than  those  of  the  vegetable 
dyes  that  were  being  supplanted. 

Not  content  with  this,  the  dye- 
works  in  Germany  sent  other  ex- 
pei'ts  to  the  Balkans,  and  these  men 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   49] 


HALF  a  dozen  nations  have  lell  their  impress 
on  the  Balkans,  the  population  of  which  is 
essentially  of  the  soil.  Native  psychology  is  hard 
to  understand,  but  German  methods  have  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  up  a  market  that  has  long  been 
closed    to   the  manufacturers   of   other   countries. 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 

In  Which  Many  Interesting  Viewpoints  Are  Expressed 


Rinming  Advertising 
Through  a  Meat  Chopper 

The  Standard  Corporation, 
681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

November  12,  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

The  epistle  of  Charles  Austin  Bates 
in  the  P'ortnightly  of  November  5  is 
truer  gospel  than  most  of  the  revela- 
tions of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

When  I  hear  somebody  talk  about 
"hard-headed"  business  men,  I  always 
consider  that  he  means  those  manu- 
facturers who  are  solid  ivory  above 
the  neck — who  think  when  they  pay  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  or  a  million 
for  advertising:  space  that  the  space 
should  be  filled  with  what  they  think 
is  good  advertising  matter. 

Those  birds  would  pay  Tiffany  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  mount  an 
imitation  pearl.  They  would  tell 
Dr.  Mayo  what  was  the  matter  with 
them,  where  they  wanted  him  to  cut 
them  open,  what  to  cut  out,  what  they 
should  eat  afterward  and  when  they 
should  go  back  making  lard  again. 
The  only  time  in  their  lives  that  they 
do  the  right  thing  is  when  they  pay 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  buy  caskets  to 
hold  their  bodies  when  they  are  dead. 

But  why  buy  eight  thousand  dollar 
coffins  from  The  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  in  which  to  inter  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  copy  that  they  emasculate 
and  mutilate? 

When  Ike  Levy  hires  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  to  plead  his  case  before  the 
Supi-eme  Court,  he  doesn't  chew  up  the 
brief  and  tell  Hughes  what  to  do  and 
say.  But  Ike  Levy  would  have  a  thou- 
sand times  better  chance  of  getting  his 
case  intelligently  put  before  the  court 
in  his  own  words  and  manner  than  he 
would  have  of  making  the  American 
people  buy  his  clothing  or  sausage 
after  he  had  slopped  over  the  copy 
with  his  clumsy  hands  and  clumsier 
brains. 

When  some  mechanical  success,  often 
the  result  of  the  skill  and  brains  of 
employees,  brings  a  lot  of  money  to  a 
certain  kind  of  man,  it  packs  the  in- 
terstices of  his  ivory  dome  with  super- 
ego, and  what  chance  is  there  for  any 
grain  of  sense  to  hold  its  place  in  such 
a  head  even  if  it  did  exist  there  be- 
fore? 

Any  man  who  thinks  that  his  giant 
intellect  makes  him  a  clever  doctor, 
lawyer,  preacher,  engineer,  bookkeeper, 
furnace  man,  carpenter,  butcher,  cook 
and  advertising  expei-t,  all  in  one,  is 
not  a  jack-of-all-trades;  he  is,  as  the 
estimable  Ring  Lardner  would  say,  just 
a  cock-eyed  jackass! 

The  big  leaguer  hires  the  best  brains 
and  skill  for  each  job  and  lets  them  do 
the  work.  Then  he  doesn't  whittle  it 
and  spit  tobacco  juice  on  it  and  then 
ask  the  garbage  man  and  snoopy  An- 
drew what  they  would  do  to  it.  He  is 
satisfied  to  direct  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  is  expert,  and  work 
off  his  asinine  ambitions  in  trying  to 
steal  Walter  Hagen's  stuff. 


If  some  of  the  blacksmiths,  butchers - 
and  fodder  packers  who  have  done  the 
world  a  lot  of  good  and  themselves 
much  credit  would  only  have  the 
horse  sense  to  tie  up  their  own  hands 
and  tongues  when  they  go  into  an  ad- 
vertising "conference"  about  their  ad- 
vertising copy  and  campaign,  and  let 
the  experts  do  the  work  for  which  they 
were  chosen  and  for  which  they  are 
being  paid,  they  would  be  amazed  to  see 
how  much  greater  results  the  advertis- 
ing would  pull. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  those  birds  ever 
tried  to  pull  off  and  readjust  a  porous 
plaster  after  the  person  who  was  back 
there  and  saw  the  whole  picture  had 
put  it  on.  That  guy  would  be  a  Sol- 
omon (I  wouldn't  call  him  a  Solon — he 
wouldn't  know  who  I  meant)  to  the 
man  who  runs  his  advertising  cam- 
paign through  his  own  meat  chopper 
before  he  O.  K.'s  it. 

But,  after  all,  it's  the  agent  who 
runs  away  from  the  dog  that  teaches 
him  to  bite. 

W.  R.  Hotchkin, 

Director. 

Cut  Dividend  Rates 

and  Promote  Advertising 

TSiEW  York  State  League  of  Savings 

and  Loan  Associations 

New  York, 

November  5,  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

We  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  Mr.  Schoonmaker's  article  in 
the  October  8  issue  of  Advertising  and 
Selling,  and  believe  that  Mr.  Schoon- 
maker  hits  the  bull's-eye. 

For  many  years  our  Associations 
have  been  operating  with  largely  gra- 
tuitous services  on  the  part  of  their 
employees  and  spending  just  as  little 
as  possible  in  other  directions  for  op- 
erating expenses  in  order  to  give  to 
their  depositors  the  highest  dividends 
possible.  As  a  result  there  has  been 
no  money  to  pay  for  advertising. 

Many  of  our  members  believe  that 
we  could  well  afford  to  cut  our  dividend 
rates  slightly  and  still  serve  our  mem- 
bers better  by  devoting  a  part  of  our 
earnings  to  active  advertising.  Your 
article  will  give  an  impetus  to  this 
movement,  which  will  be  invaluable. 
George  E.  Palmer, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Retail  Stores  in 
Rural  Communities 

Chicago,  November  11,  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

J.  M.  McDonald,  in  his  article  on  the 
buying  habits  of  those  in  our  rural 
communities  [October  8,  page  13], 
makes  the  statement  that  the  inde- 
pendent rural  store  is  gradually  being 
put  out  of  business  by  mail-order  and 
chain-store  competition.  With  that 
opinion  I  wish  to  differ. 

There    are    several     excellent     mail- 


order companies  that  do  an  immense 
business,  and  there  are  a  few  chains 
(a  very  few)  that  are  doing  well  in 
the  rural  field.  But  these  enterprises 
are  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  tens  of  thousands  of  inde- 
pendent stores,  big  and  little,  which 
are  doing  a  prosperous  business  with 
farm  and  small  town  families. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  stores 
are  not  strong  financially,  but  the  coun- 
try store  rated  at  $5,000  is  generally 
considered  about  twice  as  good  a  risk 
as  the  store  of  the  same  rating  doing 
business  in  a  large  city. 

The  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers, the  Sales  Managers'  Association, 
or  some  similar  group,  would  do  them- 
selves and  the  country  as  a  whole  a 
real  service  if  they  would  combine  in 
some  united  effort  to  educate  these  in- 
dependent rural  merchants  in  modern 
business  practices,  especially  in  going 
after  business.  B.  E.  Charlbjs. 

Is   the   American   Business 
Man  a  Loafer? 

Cincinnati,  November  14,  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

William  Feather,  in  the  American 
Mercury  for  October,  states  that  the 
American  business  man  is  "a  loafer 
without  parallel  in  all  the  world." 
However,  that  is  not  as  deplorable  a 
condition  as  it  seems  to  be,  because  this 
same  business  man  has  discovered  that 
for  "$150  a  month  he  can  engage  a  sec- 
retary who  can  do  his  work  quite  as 
well  as  and  often  better  than  he  can 
himself." 

That  Mr.  Feather's  statements  apply 
to  any  considerable  number  of  Ameri- 
can business  men  is  unbelievable;  but 
that  they  are  true  in  a  great  many 
cases  is  beyond  question.  Equally 
beyond  question  is  the  fact  that  the 
practice  of  "delegating  authority" — 
which  up  to  a  certain  point  is  wholly 
commendable — can  easily  be  carried  to 
disastrous  extremes.        C.  0.  James. 

Machinery  Production 
Versus  Man  Power 

The  Indianapolis  News 

November  3,  1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

Possibly  George  H.  Corey  was  "spoof- 
ing" E.  P.  Cochrane  in  his  letter  of 
September  27,  which  you  published  in 
your  issue  of  October  8.  The  statistics 
quoted  by  Mr.  Cochrane  are  undoubt- 
edly correct,  but  statistics  also  tell  us 
that  man,  as  a  production  machine,  has 
not  improved  in  2000  years.  In  other 
words,  labor  from  a  purely  physical 
standpoint  has  not  improved,  but  the 
output  of  labor  has  greatly  increased 
as  Mr.  Cochrane  pointed  out;  but  this 
increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  inven- 
tion of  labor-saving  devices,  improved 
factory  methods,  etc.,  that  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  purely  physical  labor. 
Frank  T.  Carroll, 
Advertising  Manager. 
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Looking  Ahead  to  the 

Largest  Publishing  Plant 
in  the  South 


3 1  years  of  steady 
growth 


Equipping  for 
greater  service 


CHICAGO 

J.  C.  BILLINGSLEA 

115  W.  M.idisonSt. 
NEW  YORK 

A.  H,  BILLINGSLEA 

34:  Madison  Ave. 
ST.  LOUIS 

A.  D.  McKinney 

1411  Syndicite  Trust  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

R.  R.  RING 

PjLice   Bldg. 


H 


'ROM  a  small  farm  paper,  established  in  1893, 
Southern  Ruralist  has  grown  to  a  present  circula' 
tion  exceeding  400,000  net  paid  guaranteed,  in 
homes  that  reach  from  Texas  to  Maryland.  Now  it 
contemplates  further  progress,  the  first  important  step  in 
which  will  be  erection  ot  a  magnificent  new  home. 

A  site  has  already  been  purchased,  280  ft.  by  366  ft.  in  size, 
in  one  of  the  best  industrial  sections  of  Atlanta.  Here  will 
be  constructed,  within  the  immediate  future,  the  largest  and 
most  complete  publishing  plant  in  the  South.  The  build' 
ing  itself  will  be  a  beautiful  concrete,  terra  cotta  and  tile 
structure  of  Spanish  mission  design.  The  equipment  will 
be  of  approved  modern  type,  including  the  largest  magazine 
press  owned  by  any  farm  publication  in  the  southern  terri' 
tory. 

We  are  proud  of  this  prospective  home  and  the  growth  it 
stands  for.  It  tells  better  than  words  that  Southern  Rural' 
ist  is  going  steadily  ahead. 


SoiITHERrl^DRAUST 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
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Research-Built  Copy 

How  Investigation  Pays  the  Advertiser  Through  the  Higher 
Credibility  of  His  Messages 

By  Marsh  K,  Powers 


As  the  art  of  advertising  pro- 
gresses to  a  point  where  more 
i.and  more  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  advertising  target,  and  pro- 
portionately fewer  advertisers  are 
satisfied  merely  to  advertise,  a  new 
copy-source  is  becoming  more  fre- 
quently evident  to  the  reader  fa- 
miliar with  what  goes  on  beyond  the 
scenes  in  advertising.  The  average 
reader  probably  is  not  conscious  of 
anything  in  the  new  development 
beyond  the  fact  that  advertising  is 
taking  on  a  new  credibility.  The 
advertising  insider,  however,  knows 
that  the  explanation  lies  in  a  more 
general  adoption  of  market  research. 
When,  for  example,  Mobiloil  re- 
ports, "Three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred   and    thirty-seven    automobile 


owners  recently  told  us  how  they 
buy  oil.  Forty-nine  per  cent  keep  a 
home  supply  of  lubricating  oil 
always  on  hand,"  Mr.  A.  Reader 
may  possibly  wonder,  briefly  and 
mildly,  why  the  said  3437  rushed 
forward  en  masse  with  the  gratu- 
itous information.  The  seasoned  ad- 
vertiser, on  the  other  hand,  says  to 
himself — "Oh,  ho — Mobiloil's  been 
making  an  investigation."  Mr.  A. 
Reader,  nevertheless,  accepts  that 
49  per  cent  of  3437  as  truth  where 
he  would  have  assumed  "half"  of 
"several  thousand"  as  just  fiction. 

If  Packard  were  to  announce  that 
one-half  of  all  Packards  are  bought 
by  people  who  previously  owned 
only  medium-priced  or  cheaper  cars, 
Mr.   A.   Reader  would  think  of   his 


Buick  complacently  and  never  real- 
ize that  Packard  was  seriously  try- 
ing to  lift  his  thoughts  Packard- 
ward.  The  copy  that  Packard 
actually  used,  however,  is  far 
harder  to  pass  over  so  lightly,  since 
it  is  only  human  nature  to  look  at 
the  definite  figures  Packard  fur- 
nishes and  find  your  own  place  in 
the  data.  Notice,  too,  as  you  read 
the  quotation,  that  nothing  is  left 
to  the  imagination  as  to  how  the 
exact  figures  were  obtained — the 
fact  of  an  investigation  is  the  very 
first  fact  announced: 

A  recent  investigation  covering  2700 
sales  selected  at  random  showed: 

One  out  of  three  had  previously 
owned  cars  costing  less  than  $1,500. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  74] 


In  an  advertising  diet  that  too  often  consists  oj  pane  after  page  of  tender  adjectives,  steued  hvperbolc 
and  soft-boiled  generalities,  served  en  bordurc.  within  a  circlet  of  fluffy  superlatives,  it  is  a  pleasant  relief 
tvhen  one  s  optical  teeth  crunch  down  on  a  griity  fact  or  two,  as  in  the  above.  Old  Man  Specific  has  a 
xvarm  spot  m  his  heart  for  every  advertiser  who  pays  him  the  compliment  of  consistently  seasonins  his 
assertions  with  exact  facts  and  figures.  Wondering  what  the  Ultimate  Consumer  thinks  about  and^then 
transforming  that  curiosity  into  investigation  can   be  made  a  profitable  investment  for  any  manufacturer 
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In  San  Francisco 


THE   Granada  in   San   Francisco   is   a 
striking  example  of  the  new  stand- 
ards which  are  being  attained  in  the 
presentation  of  the  motion  picture. 

Its  architecture,  its  appointments,  its  light- 
ing, all  blend  to  create  that  illusion  of  ro- 
mance and  mystery  which  motion  picture 
patrons  seek.  In  watching  the  screen  they 
get  new  contacts — with  all  types  of  people 
— in  a  great  variety  of  settings.  It  is  like 
boarding  a  luxurious  train  for  a  two-hour 
tour  of  adventure  and  scenery  and  vivid 
experiences. 

Because  motion  pictures  do  this  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all,  millions  have  formed 


the  habit  of  almost  daily  attendance.  A 
large  number  have  also  formed  the  habit  of 
buying  each  current  issue  of  Motion  Picture 
Magazine — in  order  to  anticipate  what  they 
will  see  in  the  near  future  and  to  acquire 
a  background  of  interesting  details  of  the 
various  stars  and  productions. 

At  the  same  time  the  buying  wants  of  these 
readers  keep  increasing,  for  the  more  accus- 
tomed they  become  to  seeing  comfort  and 
luxury,  the  greater  their  desire  for  it.  By 
advertising  in  Motion  Picture  you  can  help 
satisfy  their  purchasing  needs.  Valuable 
facts  available. 


Brewster  Publications,  Inc.,  175  Duffield  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  QUALITY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  SCREEN 
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Backing  Up  Advertising 
with  Service 

By  W.  H.  Kent 

Vice-President,  Weller  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago 


IT  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
more  significant  word  in  the  life  of 
a  business  man  today  than  the 
word  "Service."  Service  cannot  pre- 
vail without  truth,  character  and  qual- 
ity intimately  woven  into  its  fabric. 

The  word  "Service"  should  and  must 
be  reflected  throughout  the  entire  or- 
ganization from  the  office  boy  on  up  to 
the  very  top.  Without  the  cooperation 
of  each  and  every  one  of  the  employees 
all  along  the  line,  the  best  laid  plans, 
as  can  readily  be  understood,  might 
easily  go  wrong. 

Beginning  with  the  advertising  de- 
partment, it  is  quite  necessary  that 
the  responsibility  there  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
individual.  Too  frequently  that  is  done 
and  the  result  is  inefficient,  misleading 
copy.  Advertising  must  be  conceived 
honestly,  with  a  firm  determination  to 
deliver  the  goods  as  represented. 
Otherwise  service  cannot  be  given  and 
the  advertiser  will  suff^er  as  well  as  the 
customer. 

The  sales  department  must  do  its 
part  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  or- 
ganization. Many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars may  be  spent  on  an  advertising 
campaign.  Inquiries  may  flood  the 
office  as  a  result  thereof,  but  of  what 
avail  is  it  all  if  the  office  is  not  organ- 
ized properly  to  take  care  of  it? 

Suppose  the  answering  of  inquiries 
is  unreasonably  delayed,  or  is  done  in 
a  haphazard,  inefficient  manner.  The 
prospect's  opinion  of  your  service  not 
only  dwindles  but  a  desired  customer 
may  be  lost.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
figure  the  cost  to  your  organization  of 
each  inquiry  received  or  order  booked? 
If  not,  it  might  be  an  interesting  ex- 
periment and  a  wholesome  tonic  for  the 
bolstering  up  of  service  to  do  so  and 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested. 

The  salesman  should  necessarily  un- 
derstand the  product  which  he  is  try- 
ing to  sell.  He  should  know  its  uses, 
its  limitations,  and,  knowing  all  that, 
he  should  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
the  interests  of  his  prospective  cus- 
tomer are  his.  If  his  customer  is  not 
satisfied,  and  does  not  place  his  repeat 
orders  with  the  salesman's  house,  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the 
salesman  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  sales  manager  to  find  out  just  what 
it  is.  Certainly,  that  salesman  is  not 
giving  service  nor  is  he  backing  up  the 


advertising  policy  of  his  house,  which 
should  breathe  service  as  well  as 
quality. 

I  can  call  to  mind  numerous  con- 
tracts which  were  lost  to  the  house 
which  originally  had  the  inside  track 
due  to  the  overbearing,  officious  man- 
ner of  its  salesman.  You  ask,  "How  is 
that  to  be  stopped?"  My  answer  is 
that    the    sales    manager    should    know 


thoroughly  the  makeup  of  the  man  he 
sends  out  to  represent  the  house. 

Furthermore,  the  sales  manager 
should  in  some  manner  try  to  keep  in 
personal  contact  with  his  larger  ac- 
counts and  be  assui-ed  that  the  service 
the  house  wishes  to  give  is  being  re- 
ceived by  the  customer. 

You,  of  course,  will  have  your  mis- 
understandings, as  all  human  beings 
do,  but  try  to  give  the  customer  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Do  not  feel  that 
he  is  forever  trying  to  get  the  best  of 
you. 

He  is  just  as  honest  and  desires 
in  his  own  line  to  give  service.  It  is 
in  cooperation  with  him  that  you  are 
able  to  help  him  produce  the  results 
which  he  is  seeking. 

By  doing  that  his  friendship  for  you 
is  reflected  in  confidence  and  when  in 
the  market  for  material  in  your  line 
he  will  think  of  your  fir.st,  last  and 
always  as  a  house  which  will  give  him 
service  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 


A  Retailer's  Views  on 
Window  Displays 

By  J.  T.  Northrupp 

Advertising  Manager,  Smith-Winchester  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. 


ALMOST  everyone  is  talking  about 
educating  the  retailer.  I  want 
^  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  the 
national  advertiser.  I  want  to  touch 
on  the  subject  of  dealer  helps  for  one 
thing,  and  make  some  references  to  the 
matter  of  window  display.  Recently  I 
requested  a  certain  large  stove  com- 
pany to  send  me  5000  of  their  booklets. 
I  intended  sending  these  booklets  to  our 
customers  and  prospects.  These  book- 
lets are  supposed  to  appeal  to  the 
woman  who  is  in  the  market  for  a  new 
stove,  yet  the  copy  is  vague,  indefinite 
and  mostly  technical,  nothing  more  or 
less  than  catalogue  copy,  a  jumble  of 
numbers  and  letters. 

There  was  not  a  single  word  in  the 
booklets  about  the  baking  qualities  of 
the  oven,  the  beauty  of  the  porcelain, 
the  economy  of  the  burners.  There 
was  not  a  thing  of  interest  to  the 
housewife,  yet  I  suppose  this  stove 
manufacturer  imagines  I  am  going  to 
mail  these  booklets  out  and  throw  away 
fifty  dollars  on  postage. 

How  many  national  advertisers  ever 
thought  of  having  someone  with  the 
retail  slant  in  their  organization?  Ad- 
vertising agencies  supply  most  of  the 
talent  required  for  national  copy,  but 
how  about  displays  and  dealer  helps? 
How  can  a  man  who  hasn't  the  least 
idea  of  what  a  retailer's  problems  are. 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
November  6,  1924. 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  convention  of  the  Window  Display  Ad- 
vertising Association  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
October  1,   1924. 


or  what  the  customer  thinks  about, 
prepare  advertising  matter  that  is  in- 
tended to  reach  the  dealer  and  impress 
him  favorably? 

The  retailer  is  in  business  to  move 
stock,  get  turnover  and  thereby  pay 
bills  and  have  something  left  for 
profit.  He  is  more  interested  in  sell- 
ing than  is  the  manufacturer.  When 
times  get  slack  the  factory  can  be 
closed  down  and  most  of  the  overhead 
eliminated.  A  retailer  cannot  shut 
down  without  going  out  of  business  en- 
tirely. He  has  to  dig  in  harder  than 
ever  when  times  are  dull.  He  has  to 
pay  more  attention  to  sales  promotion, 
to  advertising,  to  window  displays.  He 
has  to  follow  up  every  lead  in  order  to 
stay  in  business. 

Why  does  not  the  national  advertiser 
get  a  good  display  man,  with  the  ad- 
vertising instinct,  make  him  a  part 
of  the  organization  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  display  material? 

An  important  thing  to  consider 
when  making  up  material  for  use  in 
window  displays  is  the  matter  of  ease 
in  handling.  Another  thing.  I  wonder 
how  many  companies,  before  they 
finally  decide  on  lithogi-aphy  that  is  to 
go  into  a  window  display,  ever  set  up 
a  specimen  window  and  call  in  some- 
body from  across  the  hall — a  few 
stenographers,  maybe  the  scrubwoman 
and  a  couple  of  others,  and  have  them 
walk  by  the  display.  Not  employees 
who  are  on  the  payroll,  but  strangers 
[continued  on  page  71] 
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THE  LARGEST 

Country- 

CIRCULATION 
WEEKLY 

in 

AMERICA 

HOW  To  Cut  Selling  Costs 

IN  THE  "Farm-and-Small-Town"  Field 


THE  sale  of  many  products  in  rural  communities 
depends  not  so  much  on  advertising  directed 
to  the  wealthier  one-fourth  of  oar  farming 
population,  as  on  reaching  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  country  homes.  Every 
rural  family  is  a  prospective  user. 
Upwards  of  three-fourths  of 
our  twelve  million  rural  families 
read  as  much  for  amusement  and 
entertainment — as  Uttle  for  tech- 
nical instruction — as  city  people 
do.  For  this  reason  many  prod- 
ucts are  sold  quicker  in  this  big, 
so-called  country  market — sold 
at  less  expense — through  adver- 
tising in  publications  having  ex- 
clusively a  strong  family  and  home,  entertainment, 
anuisement  appeal. 

In  the  country,  just  as  in  cities,  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  buying  is  done  by  women.     For  ex- 
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ample,  the  big  catalog  houses  sell  mainly  to  country 
people.  More  than  three-fourths  of  their  $500,000,- 
000.00  annual  business  comes  from  women,  just  as  in 
the  cities  some  80  per  cent  of  the  purchases  of  all 
lines  are  by  women. 

For    this    reason,    also,    many 
products  can  be  sold  quicker  in 
the  rural  field — sold  at  less  expense 
— through  advertising  in  publica- 
tions having  exclusively  an  excep- 
tionally   strong   women's    appeal. 
Capper's  Weekly  is  the  largest 
all-family     weekly     in     America 
published    for    farm    and    small 
town     homes.       Special     human- 
interest,    amusement    and    enter- 
tainment features  with  exceptionally  strong  family 
and  women's  appeal  dominates  its  pages. 

Capper's  Weekly  is  now  equipped  to  give  excep- 
tional service  to  advertisers  selling  in  the  rural  field. 


CAPPER'S   WEEKLY 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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New    York 
January   2-10 


Two  great  Shows  are  drawing  near — 

Two  periods  of  intense  interest  to  dealers — 

Two  opportunities  to  turn  that  interest  to  your 
advantage — 

Tell  your  story  when  this  Show  interest  is  at 
fever  heat. 

The  place  to  do  it  is  in  the  Show  Issues  of  Auto- 
mohile  Trade  Journal,  Motor  World  and  Motor  Age. 


One  hundred  thousand  dealers  eagerly  are  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Automobile  Shows. 

Some  few  tliousands  of  them  will  be  there  in  person  to  see  the 
new  and  interesting  exliibits. 

The  rest  must  rely  on  their  trade  papers  bringing  the  Shows 
to  them. 


In  addition  to  the  publications  named 
belotv,  the  L'nited  Publishers  Corpora- 
tion publishes  Iron  Age,  Hardware  Age, 
Hardware  Buyers  Catalog  &  Directory, 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  Merchant  Econo- 
mist and  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder. 


The  Automotive  Division  of 


The  Qass  Journal  Co.   rAuiomoiiv.  ir 

*^  I    '^'    Automovil 

New    York    and    CllicaSO  L""'   American 


dnslries  Motor   World 

Automobile       Distribution    &   Warehou 
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For  that  reason  the  Show  issues  oi  the  three  great  automohile 
trade  papers — Motor  World,  Automobile  Trade  Journal  and 
Motor  Age — will  be  read  with  intense  interest  by  dealers  through- 
out the  land.  And  they  will  be  retained  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  Show  information  contained  in  them.  This  affords  an 
unusual  combination  of  reader  interest  and  long  life. 

These  three  dealer  publications  have  a  condiined  paid  circula- 
tion of  approximately  80,000.  The  great  bullv  of  this  is  in  the  trade. 
Duplication  is  only  10.21%.  It  is  the  most  complete  coverage 
of  automotive  quantity  buyers  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  sub- 
scribed-for  publications. 

The  liberal  use  of  the  Show  issues  of  these  three  publica- 
tions assures  your  message  getting  nation-wide  distribution  among 
those  who  do  over  three-fourths  the  quantity  buying  of  the  auto- 
motive trade,  when  interest  is  keenest. 

When  the  stay-at-home  dealers  see  the  Show  through  the  pages 
of  the  Big  Three  dealer  papers  make  sure  they  find  there  the  facts 
about  your  product. 

Show  time  is  opportunity  time — avail  yourself  of  it. 


Chicago 
January    2.S-31 


In  the  panel  below  you  will  find  the 
time  and  the  place  in  which  to  tell  your 
story  most  effectively. 


SHOW  ISSUES 

Automobile  Trade  Journal 

New    York   Show  Issue January 

Chicago    Show    Issue February 

Motor  World 

Before   Shows    Issue December   2Slh 

Chicago   Show  Issue January   22d 

Motor  Age 

New   York  Show  Issue January  Isc 

Annual  Show  Issue  and 

Specification    Number January    22d 


United  Publishers  Corporation 

Journal      ^h,  A ..;,.  T„A,  n.„ — .^     T      ChiUoii  Compaiiy 

irnalj  I'hiladrlphia 


nobile  Trade  Di 
■aclor  &  Impler 
arlor   &   Equipn 
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The  Courtesy  of  a  Reply 

By  A.  H.  Beardsley 


THE  familiar  closing  phrase  of 
a  letter,  "Thanking  you  for 
the  courtesy  of  an  early  re- 
ply," appears  to  mean  little  to  the 
business  world.  Often  it  is  ignored 
entirely.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
frequent  use  of  the  phrase,  or  to  the 
fact  that  the  correspondent  himself 
undervalues  its  importance,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Nevertheless,  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  request  has  in 
many  instances  resulted  in  misun- 
derstanding, loss  of  credit,  resort  to 
legal  proceedings  and  even  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Let  us  take  an  actual  case.  A 
regular  customer  entered  the  store 
of  a  well-known  firm  in  the  Back 
Bay  district  of  Boston.  He  was  to 
sail  in  a  few  days  for  Europe.  He 
asked  for  a  certain  article  which 
was  carried  generally  by  all  stores 
in  that  line  of  business.  The  store 
in  question  was  temporarily  out  of 
stock  and  the  salesman  expressed  his 
regret.  The  customer,  although  he 
could  have  purchased  the  article 
elsewhere  in  Boston,  requested  the 
salesman  to  order  it  for  him,  pro- 
vided the  article  would  be  on  board 
the  steamer  before  it  sailed.  The 
salesman  saw  no  reason  why  he 
could  not  promise  to  fill  the  order. 

As  soon  as  the  customer  left  the 
store,  the  salesman  telegraphed  the 
manufacturers  to  rush  the  desired 
article  direct  to  the  customer  care 
of  the  steamer.  The  manufacturer 
was  asked  to  let  the  store  know  at 
once  if  delivery  of  the  article  could 
not  be  made  as  specified.  If  no 
word  was  received  from  the  manu- 
facturer, it  would  be  assumed  that 
the  article  was  in  stock  and  would 
be  delivered  promptly.  Nothing  was 
heard  from  the  manufacturers  and, 
in  good  faith,  the  article  was  billed 
to  the  customer. 

Several  weeks  later  a  letter  ar- 
rived from  the  customer  in  Switzer- 
land to  the  effect  that  he  would 
never  trade  at  this  store  again  and 
that  he  was  subjected  to  financial 
loss  because  the  article  was  not  de- 
livered as  agreed.  Moreover,  had  he 
known,  he  could  have  bought  the 
same  article  in  any  one  of  several 
stores  before  he  sailed.  When  the 
manufacturer  was  informed  of  the 
matter,  he  apologized.  He  claimed 
that    it   was    "just    an    unfortunate 


oversight"  that  the  store  wa.s  not 
notified  of  his  inability  to  make  de- 
livery on  time.  In  this  case,  a  cus- 
tomer could  have  been  saved  to  the 
store,  and  its  reputation  for  reliable 
service  maintained,  had  the  manu- 
facturer paid  strict  attention  to  the 
"courtesy  of  a  reply." 

Take  a  case  on  our  books  at  the 
present  moment.  The  firm  in  ques- 
tion has  been  doing  business  with 
us  for  nearly  ten  years.  It  has 
always  been  good  pay.  About  six 
months  ago  it  did  not  pay  as  usual. 
Another  month  came  around  and 
still  no  remittance.  For  a  third  and 
fourth  month  no  remittance,  al- 
though statements  were  mailed  reg- 
ularly the  first  of  every  month.  At 
length  a  letter  was  written  to  call 
attention  to  the  account.  The  firm 
was  shown  every  consideration,  and 
we  signified  our  readiness  to  meet 
it  half  way  in  the  matter  of  settling 
the  account  as  conveniently  as  possi- 
ble. To  this  letter  there  was  no 
reply,  nor  was  any  remittance  forth- 
coming. A  month  rolled  around. 
Another  letter  was  written  to  ask 
whether  or  not  the  first  letter  had 
been  received.  No  answer  or  even 
an  acknowledgment.  By  this  time 
we  began  to  feel  that  we  had  done 
our  best  and  that  it  was  up  to  the 
firm  to  do  the  right  thing.  At  least, 
they  could  have  replied  to  our  let- 
ters. 

The  case  was  given  to  an  attor- 
ney. In  less  than  a  week  we  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  apology  and  an  ex- 
planation of  certain  disastrous 
events  which  had  placed  the  firm 
virtually  "in  bad"  financially.  The 
letter  concluded  with  a  promise  of 
payment  at  an  early  date. 

WHY  was  this  account  permitted 
to  run  six  months  without  a 
word  of  explanation?  What  was  to  be 
gained  by  silence?  Had  some  reply 
not  been  received  within  a  reason- 
able time,  the  attorney — much  to 
our  regret — would  have  proceeded 
against  an  old  and  valued  customer. 
All  question  of  integrity  and  near- 
unpleasantness  could  have  been 
avoided  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
cents  for  "the  courtesy  of  a  reply" 
and  a  word  of  explanation. 

A  letter  at  the  right  time  can  help 
also  to  keep  up  a  good  credit  stand- 


ing. There's  one  man  who  does 
business  on  a  limited  capital.  In 
fact,  he  has  to  do  business  on  the 
money  which  comes  in  from  day  to 
day.  He  is  absolutely  honest  and 
would  pay  all  indebtedness  at  once, 
provided  he  had  the  required  money. 
In  his  business  he  is  often  com- 
pelled to  purchase  supplies  in  ad- 
vance. This  results  in  bills  for 
large  sums  of  money  which  he  can- 
not meet  at  the  moment.  To  add  to 
his  predicament,  he  has  sufficient 
money  owing  him  to  pay  all  bills 
when  due,  but  he  cannot  collect  it 
at  the  times  when  he  needs  it  most. 

HE  pays  all  his  creditors  some- 
thing every  month ;  but  in  some 
cases  the  bills  mount  up  more  quickly 
than  he  can  reduce  them.  Hence, 
when  a  cei'tain  bill  gets  larger  and 
larger,  until  he  wonders  whether  or 
not  his  creditor  will  stand  for  it  a 
day  longer,  he  writes  a  frank, 
straightforward  letter,  tells  the 
creditor  just  how  he  i.s  fixed  finan- 
cially, what  he  has  paid,  what  he  will 
pay  and  when.  If  the  creditor  had  any 
idea  of  writing  about  the  overdue 
account,  he  does  not  do  it.  Instead 
he  writes  a  pleasant  letter  of  ac- 
knowledgment. The  situation  is 
therefore  clear  and  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  concerned.  The  right 
letter  at  the  right  time,  backed  up 
by  the  right  man  who  does  the  right 
thing,  is  the  corollary  of  "the  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply." 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  wh.\ 
debtors  should  not  answer  letter.s 
and  state  frankly  what  they  could 
and  would  do  to  meet  their  overdue 
accounts  and  keep  their  word.  If 
creditors  could  know  what  money  to 
expect  and  when,  it  would  be  easier 
to  carry  on  business  and  pay  bills. 

J.  II.  i\eiimark.  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  the  followinjj 
accounts:  Twin  High  Corporation,  New 
York,  maker  of  the  Twin-High  trans- 
mission for  Ford  cars  and  trucks,  and 
the  Rawlings  Company  of  America, 
makers  of  a  patented  automobile  win- 
dow lift. 


G.  M.  Basford  Company 

New  York,  has  added  to  its  staff 
Alan  B.  Sanger,  formerly  with  Rock 
Products.  Mr.  Sanger  will  act  as  spe- 
cialist in  material  handling  and  ma- 
chinery advertising. 
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EAST  NEW  YORK 


SUB  AND  EL 
COMBINED 


"^^3^ 


New  York  City's  Arteries 
of  Transportation  ^-^ 


The  Interborough  Subway  and  Elevated  Lines, 
Through  Which  Flow  3,000,000  Passengers  Daily! 

New    "^'ork  City  is  a  giant  living  thing —      used  by  ail  of  tine  people  some  ot  the  time 
pulsating    with    the    activity   of   more   than      and  most  of  the  people  all  of  the  time! 


b.OOO.OOO  inhabitants 

In  the  city  there  are 
four  main  boroughs:  Man- 
hattan, The  Bronx,  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens  —  with 
Manhattan  as  the  heart! 
And  through  the  whole  ex- 
tend the  InterboroughSub- 
way  and  Elevated  Lines — 
Arteries  of  Trans jDortation — 
carrying  daily  more  than 
3,000,000  workers,  earners 
and  spenders  —  the  life- 
blood  of  business  in  New  York  City! 

This  giant  "circulatory"  system  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  factors  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  citys  vast  population  and  the  progress  of 


By  the  same  measure 
that  the  Interborough  is 
\ital  to  the  v\elfare  of 
commercial  and  domestic 
New  York,  so  are  the  Car 
Cards  and  Posters  dis- 
played on  its  lines  indis- 
pensable sales  factors  in 
reaching  its  legions  of  well- 
to-do  JDuyers 

"In'Sight,  In  The  Light, 
Day  and  Night,"  in  full 
colors  and  occupying  prom- 
inent, well-lighted  positions,  this  efficient 
medium  is  read,  re-read  and  remembered  by 
more  consumers  than  reached  by  any  other 
single  medium  on  earth!    Let  us  tell  you  what 


business  and  industry,  in  general.    It  must  be      it  has  done  for  many  famous  advertisers! 
"3,000,000  Daily  Circulation!" 


50 
UNION 
SQUARE 


Exclusively  Subway  &  Elevated 

CONTROLLED  BY 

ARTEMAS  MMiD,  Inc 


NEW 

YORK 
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THE  6pt  PAG 


I  SEE  by  the  picture  papers  that 
the  personnel  director  of  some 
cement  company  has  turned  the 
florists'  slogan  to  good  account  in  con- 
nection with  safety  work.  Over  a  rail- 
road crossing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
plant  is  a  great  banner  reading:  "Say 
It  with  Safety  and  Save  the  Flowers." 
— 8-pt— 

-•Vnent  the  item  which  appeared  re- 
cently on  this  page  suggesting  that 
some  day  some  advertising  agency 
would  produce  some  startlingly  effec- 
tive copy  by  sending  its  copywriters 
out  into  the  field  to  do  their  writing, 
this  morning  comes  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  has  something  definite  to  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion.     He  writes: 

I  spent  a  month  "living"  with  dealers 
handling  a  certain  line  of  products. 
However,  they  did  not  know  that  my 
mission  was  to  learn  their  side  of  mer- 
chandising the  product  I  had  to  put  on 
the  market.  They  supposed  I  was  writ- 
ing a  series  of  articles  on  farm  condi- 
tions. My  real  purpose  was  to  learn 
how  I  could  build  up  a  dealer  organi- 
zation for  a  competitive  product,  not 
yet  announced.  I  "lived"  with  around 
80  or  90  of  these  dealers  in  Nebraska. 

Then  I  wrote  my  first  page  adver- 
tisement for  the  S.  E.  P.  My  copy  was 
"rotten,"  in  the  eyes  of  the  executives 
of  the  company.  They  criticised  the 
dress  in  which  I  had  clothed  my  farmer 
friends  in  the  illustration.  Waterloo 
was  only  a  few  feet  ahead  of  me,  but 
I  had  the  facts;  they  only  their  feel- 
ing; so  I  was  in  the  majority,  so  to 
speak. 

Note  that  my  appeal  was  solely  to 
build  up  a  dealer  organization,  which 
meant  to  get  the  best  dealers  off  the 
product  they  were  then  selling.  There 
were  about  3000  of  these  dealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  page 
appeared  in  the  Post,  and  drew  about 
2500  inquiries  from  casually  interested 
parties.  It  also  pulled  16.53  letters  from 
dealers,  or  over  55  per  cent  of  all  the 
dealers  in  North  America ! 

If  that  does  not  come  within  your 
"startlingly  effective  copy"  written  "on 
the  ground,"  you  have  got  to  show  me 
a  better  way  to  do  it. 

I  should  say  the  copy  qualifies!  Now, 
who  else  has  a  brass-tack  experience  to 
contribute? 

— 8-pt— 

Recently  I  called  attention  to  the 
phrase  "cold,  hard,  usable  facts,"  which 
appealed  to  me  greatly.  Now  E.  W. 
Howe  has  unearthed  another  fact 
phrase  by  the  late  Joseph  Conrad  which 
he  declares  to  be  "the  greatest  line  ever 
written" : 

"Every  sort  of  shouting  is  a  transi- 


tory   thing.     It   is    the   grim    silence    of 
facts  that  counts." 

Let  advertising  writers  take  that  to 
heart   when    they    are   tempted   to    fall 
back  on  shouting  copy. 
— 8-pt— 

From  the  middle  of  a  letter  from 
A.  J.  Samuelson  I  extract  a  paragraph 
which  is  timely  in  connection  with  the 
recent  D.  M.  A.  A.  convention  at  Pitts- 
burgh : 

"A  very  fit  comparison,  I  believe  is 
between  the  living  and  breathing  sales- 
man and  the  printed  salesman — the 
sales  manager  will  spare  no  effort  in 
tracing  the  pedigree  of  the  live  sales- 
man, in  noting  well  his  personality  and 
his  habit  of  dress — when  it  comes  to 
printed  salesmanship,  any  old  bum 
seems  good  enough  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage. Considering  that  the  printed 
salesman  carries  an  expense  account 
of  but  two  cents  a  trip,  I  know  that 
he  can  almost  work  miracles  if  his 
'manager'  will  dress  him  for  the  occa- 
sion and  put  a  message  in  his  mouth 
that  talks  horse  sense  and  convinces 
the  prospect;  otherwise,  he  might  as 
well  save  the  two  cents." 
— 8-pt.— 

Norman  T.  Munder  says  he  thinks 
this  picture,  printed  on  a  card  sent  out 
by    the    Employing    Printers    of    New 


WHO    CUT  THE    PRICE  ? 


HE  DID 


York,  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  ever 
saw  in  the  way  of  a  business  illustra- 
tion. 

I  agi-ee.  It  might  conceivably  be  ap- 
propriate even  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain questions  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness! 

^-8-pt— 

Walter  Painter  sends  me  from 
Chicago  an  advertising  card  in  the 
form  of  a  facsimile  Police  Department 
"Arrest     Notification"     card,     reading 


that  the  owner  of  the  car  is  "notified 
to  appear  at  any  one  of  the  Studebaker 
salesrooms  in  Chicago  on  and  after 
Saturday,  the  13th  of  September,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  mid- 
night to  see  the  new  1925  Studebaker," 
etc. 

Writes  W.  P.:  "Don't  you,  every 
time  you  find  one  of  these  smartalecky 
notifications  on  your  car  door:  (1)  get 
a  sudden  cooling  of  the  spine;  (2) 
swear  that  the  waggish  advertiser  will 
never  sell  you  a  car;  (3)  wish  some 
folks  would  learn  that  this  'April 
Fool'  advertising  is  one  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  publicity?" 

Yes;    I   do;   and   so   do   most  people. 
Refreshing   originality   is   good    in   ad- 
vertising,    but     mere     cleverness     and 
ingenuity  are   dangerous. 
— 8-pt— 

After  struggling  with  the.  problem 
of  getting  the  most  out  of  that  part 
of  my  reading  time  that  I  devote  to 
books,  and  trying  various  schemes,  I 
have  finally  worked  out  a  plan  that 
suits  me  admirably.  I  keep  three  books 
going  at  all  times — one  a  very  old  one, 
one  a  comparatively  recent  but  sea- 
soned one  (say  five  to  ten  years  old) 
and  one  so  modern  that  the  ink  has 
scarcely    dried. 

This  plan  has  many  advantages.  It 
satisfies  my  natural  craving  to  know 
the  old  classics,  it  works  in  some  of 
the  better  books  of  proven  worth,  and 
it  keeps  me  abreast  of  the  thought 
and  literature  of  our  fast-changing 
times.  Also  by  keeping  three  books 
going  all  the  time,  one  of  them  is  sure 
to  fit  into  any  mood  I  may  be  enter- 
taining, and  I  find  I  get  more  books 
read  than  I  used  to  when  I  had  to  be 
in  the  mood  for  the  single  book  I  hap- 
pened to  be  reading.  I  commend  this 
plah  to  any  troubled  reader. 
— 8-pt^ 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Company  are  advertising  in 
Chicago  newspapers  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  fact  that  many  residents  of 
Chicago  and  suburbs  seem  to  be  un- 
aware of — that  they  can  buy  merchan- 
dise from  Sears-Roebuck  through  the 
mail! 
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OUR  NEW   HOME 
INDIANAPOLIS,    IND, 


The  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  welcomes  the  American 
Legion  Weekly  to  Indianapolis,  and  invites  other  publications 
to    locate    in    Indianapolis,    the    city    of    easiest    distribution 


Our  advertising  headquarters  in  New 
York,  our  western  office  in  Chicago  and 
our  representatives  in  Boston,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco  and  Seattle  will 
help  you 

INCREASE  YOUR  SALES  IN  1925 


MERICAN 
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331  Madison  Av 
New  York.  N.  Y 
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22  West  Monroe  Street 
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Why  the  Farmer  Is  Now  a 
Better  Business  Risk 


situation  has  been  provided  by  the 
Federal  warehouse  law,  and  by  the 
passage  of  laws  of  similar  intent  in 
the  various  states.  To  quote  again 
from  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission, "the  farmer  cannot  hope  to 
adequately  control  the  marketing  of 
his  product  or  to  have  influence  in 
proportion  to  his  number  and  im- 
portance in  the  absence  of  a  ware- 
house system  which  will  enable  him 
to  hold  or  sell  his  crops  as  his  own 
judgment,  or  the  judgment  of  the 
cooperative  association  of  which  he 
may  be  a  member,  dictates." 

WITH  such  warehouses  being 
established,  the  farmer  will 
not  now  be  faced  with  the  conditions 
of  a  forced  sale;  he  will  be  able  to 
borrow  money  against  his  warehouse 
receipts  until  such  a  time  as  the 
market  is  reasonably  favorable.  This 
means  that  only  a  part  of  each  crop 
will  be  coming  on  the  market  at 
any  one  time,  therefore  glutted  or 
under-supplied  markets,  with  the 
price  peaks  and  depressions  that  ac- 
company them,  should  be,  and  are 
being,  corrected,  with  great  benefits 
to  the  farmer  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
community  as  well. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  marketing, 
particularly  cooperative  marketing, 
which  represents  one  of  the  great 
steps  being  taken  today  to  improve 
the  economic  status  of  the  farmer, 
and  to  make  him  a  better  customer 
for  all  manufactured  and  advertised 
products.  Statistics  (for  1919) 
show  that  farm  products  amounting 
to  $721,983,639  were  sold  through 
farmers'  cooperative  associations, 
and  7.9  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the 
country  made  sales  through  such 
organizations.  It  is  believed  three 
times  that  amount  was  thus  sold  in 
1923. 

The  individual  farmer  has  usu- 
ally been  better  as  a  producer  than 
as  a  distributor.  Consider  one 
product,  apples.  The  old  way  was 
for  apples  to  come  to  market  in  car- 
load lots,  each  carload  containing 
perhaps  several  varieties  and  all 
sizes  and  qualities  within  those 
varieties.  The  buyer  got  "a  carload 
of  apples" — that  was  about  all  you 
could  say.  There  was  no  satisfac- 
tory guarantee  as  to  quality,  and 
nobody  knew  exactly  how  manv   of 


[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE    14] 

the  apples  were  good,  bad,  big,  little, 
sour,  sweet,  red,  white,  russet  or 
anything  else.  Consequently,  the 
apple  grower  received  an  indifferent 
price.  The  buyer  had  to  protect 
himself.  Estimating  the  quantity 
of  good  apples  he  could  probably  get 
out  of  the  carload  (and  it  was  only 
a  guess  at  best),  he  usually  paid  a 
price  based  on  that  quantity  alone. 
The  culls  and  inferior  varieties, 
which  have  other  uses  more  pi-ofit- 
able  than  to  be  sold  at  retail  as  ap- 
ples, were  thrown  in  for  little  or 
nothing.  Meantime,  freight  and 
handling  costs  had  been  paid  on 
them,  and  that  for  the  grower  was 
sheer  waste. 

Take  another  product  which  I  can 
cite  from  my  own  experience.  On 
my  farm,  which  is  located  in  south- 
western Ohio,  near  Xenia.  among 
other  things  I  produce  wool.  What 
happened  in  the  old  days  of  indiffer- 
ent marketing  methods? 

The  wool  buyer  came  around, 
usually  in  May  after  we  were 
through  shearing,  and  looked  at  the 
wool.  He  would  go  through  one  pile 
after  another  and  pick  out  of  each 
pile  the  worst  fleeces  he  happened 
to  find.  He  might  discover  one  that 
was  unusually  dirty,  one  that  had 
burrs  in  it,  one  on  which  the  fibers 
were  very  short.  When  his  exam- 
ination was  finished,  he  made  his  bid 
on  the  basis  of  finding  these  inferior 
fleeces;  partly  that  was  "good  buy- 
ing," and  party  it  was  justifiable 
prudence,  for  you  see  the  wool  buyer 
was  guessing,  and  he  argued  that 
he  might  find  a  good  many  fleeces 
like  those  bad  ones  and  suffer  a  loss. 
I  usually  had  several  wool  buyers  to 
see  my  wool  and  give  me  bids,  but 
they  all  judged  in  pretty  much  the 
same  way. 

TAKE  one  more  product,  eggs. 
The  fact  is  a  curious  one,  but 
nevertheless  important  to  the  egg 
producer,  that  in  New  York  City  cus- 
tomers have  a  striking  preference 
for  white  eggs,  and  other  things 
being  eaual.  they  will  pay  a  prefer- 
ential price  of  two  or  three  cents  for 
nice  ichite  eggs.  In  Boston,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  want  brown  eggs, 
and  the  situation  is  just  the  reverse 
of  that  in  New  York,  for  they  will 
pay  a  premium  of  two  or  three  cents 


in  order  to  get  nice  brown  eggs. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  why  this 
should  be  so.  But  it  is  so.  And 
lack  of  organization  among  egg  pro- 
ducers has  had  the  result  of  send- 
ing about  as  large  a  proportion  of 
brown  eggs  to  New  York  as  to  Bos- 
ton, and  about  as  large  a  proportion 
of  white  eggs  to  Boston  as  to  New 
York,  a  process  whereby  the  pro- 
ducers lost  the  preferential  rates  on 
the  preferred  colors. 

THERE  frequently  arises  a 
slightly  different  situation,  which 
I  can  illustrate  by  what  happened 
last  year  in  New  York,  in  the  height 
of  the  watermelon  season.  So  many 
melons  were  shipped  in  that  they 
could  not  be  disposed  of,  and  whole 
carloads  were  dumped  into  the  bay. 
At  the  same  time,  in  Philadelphia, 
only  one  hundred  miles  away,  there 
was  a  shortage  of  watermelons.  The 
producers  in  the  southern  states 
were  not  warned  in  time  of  these 
conditions  at  the  two  markets,  so  as 
to  divert  shipments  from  a  glutted 
to  an  under-supplied  city. 

As  these  instances  show,  the  in- 
dividual farm  producer  may  be  a 
very  poor  salesman.  However,  it 
was  felt  that  in  cooperative  groups 
he  might  become  a  very  good  sales- 
man. This  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 
But  in  the  early  stages  of  the  move- 
ment, the  farm  producer  was  ham- 
pered by  legal  obstructions. 

Thus  a  few  years  ago  the  milk 
producers  of  Cleveland  found  the 
retail  price  of  milk  so  low  that  what 
they  received  did  not  cover  their 
cost  of  production.  The  more  milk 
they  produced,  the  more  money  they 
lost !  They  got  together  one  day  and 
refused  to  sell  their  milk  at  the  cur- 
rent price.  They  promptly  found 
themselves  in  jail,  and  they  had  to 
stay  in  jail  overnight!  Under  the 
laws  then  existing,  governing  the 
fi.xing  of  prices  in  alleged  restraint 
of  trade,  there  was  no  way  for  them 
to  make  sure  of  getting  a  price  for 
their  product  that  would  enable  them 
to  continue  in  the  business.  The 
conditions  were  not  analogous  to 
those  applying  to  business  concerns, 
yet  the  same  rules  of  law  were  held 
to  apply. 

This  has  been  changed.  The  co- 
operative  marketing  of   farm   prod- 
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VICTOKY 

DULL  COAT 


What  printers  themselves  say  about  this  paper 
convinces  us  that  in  Allied  Victory  Dull  Coat  we 
have  developed  something  unusual. 
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From  New  York  comes  word  that  "its 
clear,  white  appearance  is  to  be  mar- 
velled at"  while  the  next  mail  brings 
us  a  letter  from  a  Chicago  printer  who 
says  that  the  clean  printing  of  a  job 
done  on  this  stock — the  absence  of 
smashed  dots  in  the  halftones,  and  the 
absence  of  dirt  pick-up  or  ink-gather- 
ing — "can  be  attributed  entirely  to 
the  extraordinary  finish  of  this  paper." 
Artistic  Dull  Coat  printing  has  been 
divorced  from  trouble  in  pressrooms 


the  country  over  where  Victory  Dull 
Coat  is  used.  Its  remarkable  printing 
characteristics  —  developed  in  mills 
noted  for  their  fine  coated  papers — 
make  possible  both  beautiful  work  and 
profitable  production.  You  have  jobs 
going  through  your  plant  that  call  for 
artistic  printing.  TryVictory  DullCoat 
on  one  of  them.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  printed  specimen  show- 
ing you  how  beautifuUy  the  job  will 
turn  out. 
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15,000 
Originators 
of 
Orders — 


WHAT  official  is  re- 
sponsible for  ma- 
terials and  equip- 
ment in  the  industrial  and 
power  plant  fields  Is  it  the 
■purchasing  agent,  works 
manager,  general  manager, 
productions  superinten- 
dent, chief  engineer,  vice 
president,  or  the  president  ^ 

The  real  order-origina- 
tor may  have  any  one  of 
these  titles. 

The  distribution  list  of 
Sweet's  Engineering  Cata- 
talogue  contains  15,000 
names,  every  one  of  which 
has  been  investigated  to 
determine  that  it  repre- 
sents authority  to  buy. 

These  15,000  order-orig- 
inators constitute  a  spe- 
cially selected  market  of 
unusual  buying  power — 
one  of  the  reasons  why 
Sweet's  Engineering  Cata- 
logue ranks  so  high  as  an 
order-producer. 


Eleventh  Annual  Edition 
Closes  February  1 ,  1925 

SWEET'S  CATALOGUE 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

1 19  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Noie     A  printedcopy  of  our  tlistributii 

list  is  lent  to  each  client  for 

his  confidential  use. 


ucts  is  now  legally  pos.sible,  and  is 
recognized  by  Federal  law,  also  by 
state  laws  in  a  large  number  of 
states. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happens  in 
one  or  two  cases  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting. I  will  return  to  wool  and  a 
personal  illustration,  not  because 
this  is  necessarily  the  most  remark- 
able and  convincing  illustration  that 
could  be  given,  but  because  it  is  one 
I  can  draw  out  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

Ohio,  compared  with  some  other 
localities,  is  not  a  great  wool  pro- 
ducer, so  far  as  quantity  goes,  but 
the  quality  is  of  the  best.  Five 
years  ago  we  formed  a  state-wide 
cooperative  wool  marketing  associa- 
tion, and  since  that  time  I  have 
marketed  my  wool  through  it.  I 
have  already  e.xplained  how  formerly 
I  sold  my  wool  crop  practically  on 
the  basis  of  the  poorest  fleeces  in 
the  lot.  Nowadays  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference. 

I  weigh  my  wool  crop  on  the  farm 
and  send  it  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  the  warehouses  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  located.  It  is  weighed 
in  there,  as  a  check  on  my  weight. 
Then  it  is  graded.  I  receive,  a  little 
later,  a  memorandum  telling  me  how 
many  pounds  of  each  grade  of  wool 
I  have.  Usually  there  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  grades,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve, 
and  that  is  true  even  though  my 
flock  has  been  pretty  carefully  bred. 
Each  grade  of  wool  commands  its 
own  price  in  the  market,  and  the  ob- 
iect  of  grading  is  of  course  to  realize 
the  best  price  for  the  best  grade,  and 
the  correct  price  for  every  other 
grade,  instead  of  receiving  the  price 
of  an  inferior  gi-ade  for  the  entire 
lot. 

THE  cooperative  association  takes 
care  of  all  business  details,  and 
usually  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  transactions  until  the  wool  is 
sold  and  I  receive  my  money  for  it. 
Furthermore,  as  soon  as  the  wool  is 
received  at  the  warehouse  and 
graded,  I  can  get  an  advance  on  the 
selling  price  before  it  is  sold.  Of 
course,  I  pay  interest  on  the  advance, 
the  same  as  for  a  loan  at  a  bank ;  but 
the  significant  point  is  that  if  I  hap- 
pen to  be  hard-pressed  for  money, 
this  arrangement  makes  it  possible 
for  me  to  protect  myself,  without 
sacrificing  my  wool  at  forced  sale  at 
a  time  when  the  market  is  glutted  by 
the  offerings  of  others  in  a  similar 
fi.x. 

The  cooperative  association  has 
many  other  members  besides  mvself, 
all  sending  in  some  wool;  and  the 
consequence  is,  the  association  is  in 
a  position  to  offer  the  large  manu- 


facturers who  buy  wool,  standard- 
ized grades  in  large  quantities.  To 
the  New  England  manufacturer  it 
can  send  word : 

"If  you  want  a  million  pounds  of 
fine  merino,  come  and  see  it." 

And  when  the  price  is  right,  it 
sells. 

What  is  the  result?  Since  the  or- 
ganization has  been  operating,  as  it 
has  been  for  five  years,  I  have  re- 
ceived on  the  average  five  cents  more 
per  pound  for  my  wool  than  I  aver- 
aged before.  That  was  not  taken 
out  of  anybody's  pocket,  except  pos- 
sibly the  pocket  of  some  middleman 
whose  chief  qualification  and  only 
service  was  to  be  a  good  guesserl 
Wastes  have  been  eliminated ;  and 
the  farmer  has  taken  some  of  the  in- 
termediate functions  into  his  own 
hands  and  is  pocketing  the  proceeds 
from  doing  so. 

IN  this  way,  among  others,  the 
farmer  by  collective  action  is  be- 
coming a  better  merchant,  a  better 
salesman.  My  experience  with  wool 
is  paralleled  in  my  own  case  and 
others  with  other  commodities.  I 
mentioned  apples.  The  practice  today 
in  those  progressive  apple-growing 
communities  where  cooperative  mar- 
keting is  in  operation  is  to  grade 
the  fruit  at  home.  Instead  of  send- 
ing a  nondescript  carload  of  apples 
and  receiving  the  lowest  price,  the 
growers  send  a  certain  quantity  of 
a  standard  grade,  branded  with  a 
trademark,  and  the  tendency  is  for 
them  to  receive  the  highest  price, 
for  the  reason  that  they  themselves 
do  the  work  which  they  formerly  left 
to  others. 

Furthermore,  instead  of  sending 
their  poor  grades  of  apples  to  mar- 
ket— where  they  are  not  wanted — 
they  generally  keep  them  at  home 
and  make  them  into  cider  or  apple 
butter  or  jelly.  They  put  up  these 
products  in  the  form  desired  by 
wholesale  grocers;  and  so  once 
again,  instead  of  getting  little  or 
nothing  for  the  tag  ends  of  their 
crop,  they  put  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  realize  what  these  are  rea- 
sonably worth. 

The  tendency  today  is  to  form  not 
only  local  cooperative  societies,  but 
also  to  organize  these  into  national 
associations  according  to  the  partic- 
ular product  sold.  This  has  already 
been  done  for  cotton,  tobacco,  live 
stock,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the 
recently  organized  Grain  Marketing 
Company,  incorporated  under  the  co- 
operative marketing  laws  of  Illinois 
for  $26,000,000  and  with  an  elevator 
capacity  of  50,000,000  bushels,  is  al- 
ready doing  the  same  for  grain. 
One  real  service  among  others  that  a 


Concerning  the  Use  of  Sledge  Hammers 
in  ^Advertising 

WHEN  A  TACK  HAMMER  MIGHT  DO 


CONSIDER  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  the  word  "signifi- 
cance" in  the  vocabulary  of  ad- 
vertising. If  people  can  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  significcDice  of  a  product  or 
an  event,  it  will  sometimes  almost  ad- 
vertise itself  into  prominence. 

Because  they  fail  to  realize  this,  men 
sometimes  use  great  sledge-hammer  ap- 
propriations to  post  ideas  and  messages 
that  could  first  be  put  before  the  public 
effectuallv  with  a  tack  hammer. 

Let  us  make  clear  what  we  mean  by  two 
cases  from  the  many  which  go  to  make 
up  our  experience. 

The  first  concerns  a  new  electric  motor 
that  was  ready  to  be  marketed.  Before 
this  motor  appeared,  the  only  type  of 
alternating-current  motor,  suitable  for 
more  than  a  very  limited  variety  of  in- 
dustrial uses,  was  of  the  induction  type. 
This  meant  that,  to  produce  the  induc- 
tion necessarv  to  make  the  motor  work, 
the  electric  power  company  must  supply 
to  the  motor,  in  addition  to  the  power 
current,  another  current  for  "exciting" 
or  "magnetizing"  purposes;  and  this 
magnetizing  current  was  often  so  large 
as  to  form  a  heavy  burden  on  the  power 
companv. 

Two  MEN,  V.  A.  Fynn  and  Hans  Weich- 
sel,  worked  many  years  to  evolve  a  mo- 
tor which  would  supply  its  own  mag- 
netizing current,  and  at  last  succeeded. 


Our  client,  the  Wagner  Electric  Corpor- 
ation, was  ready  to  put  it  on  the  market. 
To  make  it  successful  involved  more 
than  marketing  a  new  motor;  the  gen- 
eral public  must  be  made  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  "motor  that  corrects 
power-factor." 

The  question  was,  What  sort  of  sledge- 
hammer blow  would  be  required  to 
arouse  the  public  and  the  electrical  in- 
dustrv  to  the  importance  of  this  remark- 
able invention? 

Before  going  ahead  we  asked  ourselves, 
"But  is  a  sledge-hammer  blow  really 

necessary? 

"The  new  motor  must  be  advertised,  of 
course — in  large  space  and  with  persis- 
tence. But  can  we  not  find  a  tack  ham- 
mer that  will  start  the  job,  and  con- 
serve the  appropriation  so  that  there 
will  be  enough  to  cover  a  long  period 
of  consistent  advertising,  rather  than 
spend  so  large  a  share  of  it  in  one  spec- 
tacular splash?  Can  not  our  client  in 
some  wav  "herald"  the  new  motor  and 
develop  active  curiositv  regarding  it?" 

We  studied  this  problem,  as  we  study 
all  industrial  problems,  in  the  light  of 
our  long  experience  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  industry  which 
forms  its  background.  We  knew  that 
for  years  electrical  engineers  had  been 
arguing  over  the  possibility  of  the  evo- 
lution of  such  a  motor  as  this.  We  knew 


that  in  1911  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  the  greatest  and  most  influ- 
ential body  in  the  electric  power  field, 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  pass  a  special  reso- 
lution urging  manufacturers  of  electric 
motors  to  concentrate  upon  this  problem 
of  developing  a  motor  that  would  "cor- 
rect power-factor." 

To  PRESENT  the  Fvnn-Weichsel  Motor 
first  to  this  Association  would  not  only 
be  an  act  of  courtesy,  but  it  would  serye 
also  to  post  the  news  on  the  very  wall 


where  it  would  attract  the  attention  of 
the  men  who  were  most  vitally  inter- 
ested in  such  a  motor  —  the  men  of  the 
electric  light  and  power  industry. 

Accordingly,  the  Fvnn-Weichsel  Mo- 
tor was  first  presented  to  the  Associa- 
tion which  had  asked  for  such  a  motor 
at  its  convention  in  192.1,  in  the  form  of 
a  paper  read  before  the  National  Tech- 
nical Section  of  the  Association  at  its 
October,  192.3,  Omaha  meeting  by  the 
Wagner  Company's  Chief  Engineer. 


Achieving  Fame  in  a  WeeJ^ 


BEFORE  the  wxek  was  out  the  new 
motor  was  being  talked  of  all  over 
the  country.  The  Associated  Press  and 
the  editors  of  popular  magazines,  as  well 
as  electrical  journals,  at  once  grasped 
the  significance  of  a  possible  annual  sav- 
ing of  $100,000,000  in  the  nation's  power 
bill  (the  potentialities  of  which  saving 
we  had  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  our  client,  and  which  have  since 
been  certified  as  extremely  conserva- 
tive by  disinterested  engineers.)  Such 
a  motor  was  good  news  for  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  the  electrical  in- 
dustry. 


In  brief,  the  simple  tacking  up  of  a  well 
conceived  technical  report,  bringing  out 
the  significance  of  the  new  motor,  in  the 
right  place  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  right  men,  gave  the  Fynn-Weichsel 
Motor  the  impressive  introduction  its 
importance  as  a  scientific  invention  war- 
ranted, and  earned  for  it  a  far  more  im- 
pressive introduction  than  conventional 
methods  would  have  secured.  The 
foundation  had  been  laid  for  a  sub- 
stantial advertising  campaign,  and 
month  after  month  the  Fynn-Weichsel 
Motor  is  now  being  featured  in  forceful 
double-spread  advertisements. 


Another  case  of  Capitali'xing  ''Significance 


SEVERAL  years  ago  a  client  of  ours, 
a  brass  manufacturer,  successfully 
applied  electricity  on  a  large  scale  to 
the  melting  of  brass,  thereby  revolution- 
izing an  art  of  seven  centuries. 

Should  we  start  out  with  an  advertising 
sledge-hammer  blow  to  announce  this 
revolutionary  process;  or  would  a  pre- 
liminary tack-hammer  blow  serve  the 
purpose? 


The  "objective"  was  to  reach  every  in- 
fluential man  in  the  industries  which  are 
large  users  of  brass,  and  to  make  these 
men  conscious  not  alone  of  the  fact  but 
of  its  great  significcvice.  Could  that  possi- 
bly be  done  at  moderate  expense? 

We  decided  that  it  could  by  means  of  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  book  that 
should  give  the  buyers  and  the  large 
users  of  brass  the  inside  story  of  that 


Tllustration  from  a  series  of  powerful  double -spread  adver- 
-^  tisements  used  to  make  graphic  to  engineers  the  overbalancing 
importance  of  the  Fvnn-Weichsel  Motor  "when  power  load  pre- 
ponderates." Folio  wnig  a  tack -hammer  blow  of  publicity  that 
served  to  attract  attention  to  the  "significance"  of  this  new  motor 
and  prepare  the  way  for  an  effective  advertising  and  sales  campaign. 


metal  (which  had  never  been  done  be- 
fore) and  make  rhem  realize  the  epochal 
nature  of  the  adoption  commercially  of 
electric  melting. 

While  our  Editorial  Staff  set  about  the 
preparation  of  a  technical  but  exceeding- 
ly readable  book,  another  branch  of  our 
organization  was  fine-tooth  combing  In- 
dustry to  collect  the  names  of  those  men 
who  influenced  not  only  purchases  of 
brass,  but  also  engineering  thought  and 
practice,  that  a  copy  of  the  book  might 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each. 

It  took  many  months  of  most  painstak- 
ing work  to  complete  both  tasks,  but 
when  the  job  was  done  the  result  was  to 
put  this  brass  company  years  ahead  of 
competition  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  counted  most,  and  at  a  very  moder- 
ate cost. 

Indeed,  so  effectively  was  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  new  process  brought  out, 
and  so  interestingly  was  the  book  written 
and  illustrated,  that  the  entire  text  was 
reprinted  as  contributed  matter  running 
into  six  installments  in  each  of  the  two 
leading  technical  journals  reaching  the 


major  brass-consuming  industries  Qlron 
Age  and  American  Machinist),  and  the 
editor  of  one  was  gracious  enough  to 
characterize  it  as  the  best  illustrated  in- 
dustrial article  ever  published  in  his 
journal. 

It  is  not  often  that  clients  develop  new 
products  with  the  attention-compelling 
qualities  of  the  Fynn-Weichsel  Motor, 
or  that  revolutionary  industrial  proces- 
ses offer  the  opportunity  presented  by 
electrically  melted  brass.  But  the  point 
we  are  making  is  not  confined  to  such  in- 
cidents. It  is  this:  that  in  approaching 
anv  marketing  or  promotion  problem 
for  a  client,  we  alwavs  aim  to  select 
tools  (either  mediums  or  methods)  that 
will  do  the  job  effectively  without  waste. 

Among  the  responsible  executives  to 
whose  attention  this  message  may  come 
there  are  doubtless  some  who  would  like 
to  know  more  about  the  Lillibridge  "ob- 
jective" method  of  working  and  the 
Lillibridge  fee-and-budget  system  of 
compensation.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
explain  our  service  in  greater  detail  to 
anv  such. 


Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 

A  GENERAL  ADVERTISIXG  AGENCY   WITH   AN   ENGINEERING  BACKGROUND 


hicorpor^ifed  1909 


III    BROADWAY 

New  York 


November  19.  1921 


ADVKKTISING    AND    SI-:llIN(;    FOHTN  KiHTl'l 


national  association  can  render  is 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  simul- 
taneously jrlutted  and  "starved" 
markets — as  in  the  case  cited  where 
watermelons  were  being  thrown  into 
the  bay  in  New  York  while  Phila- 
delphia did  not  have  enough  to 
satisfy  the  demand.  Such  an  or- 
ganization can  similarly  regulate  the 
shipment  of  kinds  of  eggs,  so  that 
the  kind  buyers  want  reach  each 
market  in  the  required  quantities: 
white  to  New  York,  brown  to  Boston. 
Through  such  means  as  these, 
then,  the  farmer  in  the  United 
States  is  becoming,  and  increasingly 
in  the  future  will  become,  a  sounder 
economic  unit  through  fuller  and 
more  intelligent  control  of  the  condi- 
tions that  affect  his  economic  wel- 
fare. There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  idle  and  thoughtless  gossip  about 
the  "farm  bloc,"  and  what  the 
farmers  are  trying  to  get  for  them- 
selves in  a  legislative  way.  This 
may  have  frightened  some  sections 
of  the  population.  But  the  smoke 
has  been  bigger  than  the  fire.  The 
farmers  have  not  been  trying  to  get 
special  privileges  which  they  would 
deny  to  others,  but  equal  privileges 
which  hitherto  were  denied  to  them- 
selves. 

AS  I  have  shown,  many  of  the  laws 
^affecting  credits,  banking  facili- 
ties, trade  combinations,  and  other 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  farmers, 
were  drawn  originally  to  the  meas- 
ure of  the  business  corporation,  par- 
ticularly the  very  large  corporation ; 
and  such  corporations  in  essential 
respects  are  different  from  farm 
producers.  We  farmers  know  per- 
fectly well  that  we  do  not  make 
progress,  because  of  laws;  nobody 
does.  But  hampering  laws  can  hinder 
our  progress,  and  have  done  so.  and 
that  is  why  for  a  time  we  turned 
our  attention  to  getting  legislation 
that  would  enable  us  to  progress 
under  the  conditions  of  our  calling. 

"The  well-being  of  agriculture  has 
lagged  behind  other  industries," 
says  the  Report  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted.  And  so  long  as  it 
lags  behind,  manufacturers  and  ad- 
vertisers will  find  a  relatively  poor 
market  in  a  place  where,  by  right, 
they  ought  to  find  a  very  good  mar- 
ket; but  in  the  degree  that  agricul- 
ture catches  up  and  puts  itself  on  a 
sound  economic  footing,  to  that  de- 
gite  will  manufacturers  and  adver- 
tisers find  their  own  markets  im- 
proved and  enlarged. 

To  bring  about  such  improvement 
is  a  very  big  job.  But  it  is  being 
done,  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  the 
outlook  is  very  hopeful,  and  that 
all  will  profit  by  it. 
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RADIO 

Now  Twice  a  Week 


PVERY    Sunday   our   big 
Radio  Section  is  in  maga- 
zine  form, 

PVERY   Wednesday  a   de^ 
partment   giving    all   the 
latest   news   and  features  in 
the  Radio  World. 

— Put  ^em  both  on  your 
schedule  to  get  complete  and 
active  coverage  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati market — the  coverage 
behind  which  is  Cincinnati's 
real  buying  power. 


The 

CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

One  oftheWorld's  Qreatest  Newspapers 

I.  A.  KLEIN  I.  A.  KLEIN  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

50  E.  42nd  St.       76  W.  Monroe  St.  742  Market  St. 

New  York  Chicago        •.  ■  San  Francisco 
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Higher  advertising  rates  and 
good  advertising  results 
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High  returns  from  advertising-  can 
only  come  when  readers  regularly 
and  intensively  study  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  publications  carrying 
your  advertising. 

You  Must  Low  reader  interest  in  a 

Have  publication  automatical- 

-j        .  ly  brings  failure  even  to 

the  best  advertising  copy 

Interest      a^^j  j^Qg^  skillful  display. 

It  is  high  reader  interest  that  makes 
for  low  advertising  rates  and  low 
reader  interest  can  only  make  for 
high  rates. 

*         *         * 

^  Gicint*    A  big  industry  means  not 
C|_g  only  big  editorial  prob- 

Industry  lems-it  demands  big 
•^  men  to  handle  those 
problems.  Narrow-gauge  editorial 
men  cannot  attract  and  hold  the 
attention  of  men  of  big  affairs. 
Broad-gauge  editorial  men  must  be 
paid  good  salaries  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  entering  the  em- 
ploy of  the  very  industry  for  which 
they  are  writing.  The  man  who  can 
arouse  and  hold  the  interest  of  the 
leaders  of  the  oil  industry  is  a  man 
who  can  make  good  in  the  industry 
itself. 

The  oil  industry  is  peculiarly  char- 
acterized by  this  factor  of  huge  size. 

It  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  beyond. 


In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
automobile  and  industrial  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  products,  it 
is  being  forced  to  make  terrific 
strides. 

As  a  business,  it  penetrates  to  vir- 
tually every  county  of  every  state. 
Its  products  go  w^herever  civilized 
man  goes. 

Its  leading  units  are  huge  corpor- 
ations whose  individual  purchases 
of  seemingly  insignificant  items 
actually  run  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year.  The  control 
of  these  purchases  is  centralized, 
in  each  instance,  in  the  hands  of  able 
men  whose  word  is  law  on  opera- 
tions often  hundreds  of  miles  awav. 


The  smaller  units  of  the 
oil  industry  handle  a  vol- 
ume of  business  which 
is  well  calculated  to  as- 
tound the  man  who  has 
not  realized  the  scope  of 
the  demand  to  be  filled 
by  petroleum  products 
and  the  size  of  the  na- 
tion's consumption. 


Where 
"Little 
Fellows** 
Deal  in 
Hundreds 
of  Thou- 
sands 


An  inquiry  even  from  one  of  the 
smaller  oil  companies  —  producing, 
refining  or  marketing — often  means 
an  immediate  sale  of  many  thou- 
sand dollars  and  a  potential  con- 
nection running  over  many  years 
and  piling  up  on  the  first  order 
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nundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
goods  or  equipment  from  the 
single  advertiser. 


A  Giant- 
Size 
New^s- 
Getting 


It  is  self-evident  that  a 
small  paper,  necessarily 
limited  to  a  small  editorial 
investment,  cannot,  by  the 
wildest  stretch  of  imagi- 
PirODlem  nation,  make  any  appeal  or 
establish  any  bond  of  constant 
interest  with  the  decisive  individ- 
uals in  such  a  business.  "Small 
stuff"  does  not  interest  the  oil  world. 

The  result  is  that  no  publication 
which  derives  its  income  from  a 
low^  advertising  rate  can  hire  the 
right  type  of  editorial  men  or  pay 
the  editorial  traveling  expenses 
which  are  necessary  if  the  live 
new^s  and  the  important  technical 
developments  of  this  giant  coast- 
to-coast  industry  are  to  be 
adequately  w^ritten  up  on  the  spot, 
while  it  is  still  hot,  by  men  qualified 
to  talk  man-to-man  ^vith  those 
leaders  of  the  oil  industry  who  are 
making  the  news. 

National  Petroleum  News  edi- 
tors spend  half  of  their  time  actually 
on  the  road.  Their  average  trip  is 
1000  miles.  This  condition  is  a 
sheer  necessity. 

The  advertising  rate  of  National 
Petroleum  News  for  many 
years  has  been  the  highest  in  oil 
publishing. 

So,  also,  has  been  its  total  of 
paid-in-advance  individual  mail 
subscribers. 

So,  also,  has  been  its  standing  in 
the  oil  industry,  as  determined  by 
the  questionnaires  and  reports  of 
impartial,  outside  investigators. 


So,  also,  have  been  the  returns  it 
has  obtained  for  advertisers,  which 
have  been  the  determining  factor 
in  bringing  it,  for  many  years  past, 
the  largest  dollar-volume  from  ad- 
vertising among  all  oil  publications. 

Th6  New  "^^^  "®^  ^^^^  '"  effect 
N  P  N  August  1,  1924,  main- 
^    ^  tains  this  policy.  The  old 

rate  w^as  based  on  an 
A.  B.  C.  circulation  of  5,386  on  June 
30,  1920.  June  30,  1924,  showed 
12,856  subscribers  on  our  books, 
every  one  net  paid,  not  a  single  one 
even  one  day  in  arrears.  The  new 
rate,  therefore,  still  represents  a 
better  buy  than  we  were  able  to 
offer  four  years  ago  and  a  better 
buy,  measured  by  page -rate -per - 
thousand- readers,  than  is  stand- 
ard in  many  other  basic  industries. 


Some  industries  necessitate  a  higher 
advertising  rate  —  and,  by  their  pur- 
chases, justify  it.  The  oil  industry 
is  such  an  one  and  the  emphatic 
proof  lies  in  the  result-getting 
records  made  by  advertisers  in 
National  Petroleum  News. 

National  Petroleum  News 

812  Huron  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio 

District  Offices: 
TULSA,  OKLA.       -         -        608  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS    .        -         -         -     614 'West  Building 
CHICAGO  -         -         -         360  North  Michigan  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY      -        -        -  342  Madison  Avenue 

Members   A.  B.  C,  A.  B.  P. 
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How  Reactionary  Conservatism 
Slows  Up  Business 

By  Harry  R.  Wellman 

Professor  of  Marketing.  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration   and   Finance.   Hanover.   N.   H. 


TIMES  have  a  way  of  changing 
rapidly  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly. The  weapons  of  today 
are  obsolete  tomorrow.  The  tallow- 
candle  gives  way  to  the  Mazda  and 
the  barber  shops  cease  to  sell  bay 
rum.  The  curling  iron  returns  from 
storage  and  they  tell  us  of  a  "hair- 
pin dump"  in  New  Jersey  covering 
three  acres! 

Obviously,  our  sales  and  advertis- 
ing methods  in  New  England,  as 
elsewhere,  must  change  to  meet  these 
rapidly  changing  conditions  or  they 
must  dominate  to  the  extent  of  act- 
ually making  conditions.  The  sale 
of  a  plow  used  to  be  accompanied  by 
dinner  on  the  farm,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  gossip  and  the  exchange 
of  a  modest  amount  of  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  tobacco.  Today,  the  sale 
is  made  in  about  five  minutes,  with- 
out a  demonstration  and  equally 
without  tobacco,  gossip  or  food. 

Our  sales  and  advertising  methods 
have  been  responsive,  but  not  re- 
sponsive enough.  Our  New  England 
conservatism  in  business,  partic- 
ularly in  finance,  has  served  as  a 
check  on  the  more  visionary  sales 
and  advertising  department.  Wisely, 
too.  But,  if  the  same  checks  are  im- 
posed from  now  on,  heaven  help 
business! 

We  in  New  England  must  awake 
to  the  fact  that  merchandise  of  all 
sorts  is  manufactured  west  of  the 
Hudson  River;  moreover,  that  the 
increased  costs  of  distribution  have 
made  it  extremely  profitable  for 
Middle-Western  manufacturers  to 
adopt  and  operate  the  zone  system 
of  distribution,  and  we  should  learn 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  Middle-Western  business 
executives  go  to  work  in  the  morning 
and  work  all  day. 

Sales  are  concerned  with  dis- 
tribution. Distribution  depends  upon 
means  of  communication  and  in- 
formation. In  these  two  fields  we 
have  made  epoch   making  strides — 


Portion  o£  an  address  delivered  before  the 
convention  of  District  No.  1,  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  (New  England  district) 
.•»t    Hartford.    Conn. 


and  we  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  it. 
When  the  last  spike  was  driven  into 
the  rails  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  the  event  was  celebrated  as 
epoch-making.  It  was,  too,  but  now 
alongside  the  train,  trucks  rumble, 
rapid  transit  lines  parallel  both,  and 
overhead  the  transcontinental  mail 
plane  drones  tirelessly  on.  Distance 
has  practically  been  eliminated.  Fur- 
ther improvements  in  transportation 
have  made  possible  the  successful 
distribution  of  perishables  even, 
from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to 
south.  Refrigerator  cars,  automo- 
bile cars,  furniture  cars  and  grain 
cars  are  now  bettered  by  detachable 
truck  bodies  which  permit  loading 
on  flat  cars  for  the  long  haul  on  the 
railroad,  and  unit  unloading  by 
crane  from  the  flat  car  to  the  wait- 
ing truck  chassis.  We  can  deliver 
anv-thing.  anywhere,  any  time. 

WITH  these  improvements  in  all 
methods  of  transportation  have 
come  even  more  spectacular  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  communication 
of  ideas.  The  movies  blazon  a  style 
message  across  the  country  with 
every  new  release.  The  illustrated 
magazines,  dailies  and  special  Sun- 
day supplements  carry  the  message 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  latest  acci- 
dent— and  the  picture  of  what  he 
was  wearing!  Keokuk  knows  as  soon 
as  Chicago;  Schenectady's  shop 
girls,  mill  hands  and  Four  Hundred, 
knew  as  much  about  King  Tut  as  did 
Fifth  Avenue — and  knew  it  at  the 
same  time.  The  corn  belt  no  longer 
supports  pegtop  trousers! 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  our  new- 
est child,  radio.  Broadca.sting  ad- 
vertising is,  to  my  mind,  utterly 
foolish  and  absolutely  defenseless  on 
the  basis  of  any  reasonable  code  of 
,  ethics.  The  supreme  insult  to  a 
"prospect  consists  in  having  him 
spend  his  good  money  for  a  machine 
from  which  he  hopes  to  secure  en- 
tertainment and  worthwhile  infor- 
mation, and  then  pour  into  his  de- 
fenseless ears  a  lot  of  blah  having 
to  do  with  the  origin,  welfare  work 
or  other  propaganda  regarding  some 


noble  manufacturer  or  merchant 
who  is  doing  all  these  things  for  his 
dear  public.  Blah  and  again  blah! 
If  common,  garden  variety  decency 
doesn't  stop  it,  legislation  should. 
But  as  a  means  of  spreading  worth- 
while information,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  nation  informed  and  as 
a  further  link  making  us  one  whole, 
undivided  nation,  radio  is  invaluable. 
Without  using  it  for  advertising 
purposes  in  any  sense,  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous new  force  in  uniting  our 
common  interests  and  in  creating 
new  habits  and  desires.  When  the 
motorman,  the  preacher,  the  janitor, 
the  lawyer  and  the  banker,  are  all 
discussing  the  President's  latest 
speech — the  morning  after — and  dis- 
cussing it  intelligently  because  they 
actually  heard  it,  it  means  something 
new  in  American  history,  something 
new  and  vital  to  business.  A  great 
new  medium  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation, for  the  spread  of  culture 
and  for  wholesome  enjoyment,  has 
been  born.  It  is  more  epoch-making 
than  the  railroad,  the  airplane  and 
all  the  other  improvements  com- 
bined. And  sconer  or  later,  it  will 
be  used  properly. 

WITH  all  of  these  changes  in 
transportation  and  communi- 
cation, some  of  us  are  still  doing 
business  with  the  methods  in  use  in 
stage  coach  days.  Our  sales  plans 
and  methods  are  as  fixed  and  per- 
manent as  Plymouth  Rock!  The 
flexibility  of  our  advertising  sched- 
ules is  reminiscent  of  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  is  still 
common,  or  garden  variety,  practice 
to  run  our  mills  on  schedule  and 
trust  in  God  that  someone  will  want 
the  product.  That  sale  you  saw  yes- 
terday and  will  see  tomorrow  is  just 
the  washing-out  of  merchandise 
created  with  great  optimism,  but 
very  little  sense. 

There  was  a  time  when  New  Eng- 
land said  what  was  to  be  sold.  Un- 
fortunately, that  time  is  past.  Today 
• — fortified  to  some  extent  by  its  suc- 
cessful strike — the  public  tells  us 
what  it  wants  and  if  it  can't  get  it 
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There  are  Two  Markets  in  The  Elks  Magazine 

1—850,000  Identified  Readers— 
2—122,300   Identified  Dealers— 

The  chart  above  shows : 

Outer  Circle — The  six  divisions  of  population  arranged  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Census  Plan. 

Outer  White  Circle — The  percentages  of  circulation  of  The  Elks  Magazine 
in  the  ahove  divisions. 

Black  Circle — 850,000  Identified  Readers. 

Inner  Yellow  Circle — 122,300  Identified  Dealers. 


iMagazine 

50  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET 
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FIRST 
IN  ERIE 

The  daily  average  cir- 
culation for  six  months 
period  ending  September 
30th,    1924.   was 

26,353 

Net  Paid 

This  gives  the  Dispatch- 
Herald  the  lead  in  Erie 
with  the  largest  circulation 
— city  and  suburban. 


THE  DISPATCH-HERALD 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  &  COMPANY 

National  AdvertUing 
Rcpresentalives 
New    York  Chicago 


Boston 


Getting  Student  Trade 

Is  Mainly  a  Matter 

of  Knowing  How 

I'or  a  logical  product  to  gain 
admission  to  the  student  mar- 
ket it  is  only  necessary  that 
its  manufacturer  advertise  it 
in  the  student  papers — at  the 
same  time  merchandising  it 
in  the  right  way.  But  in  or- 
der to  find  this  right  way,  a 
prerequisite  is  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  necessi- 
ties, customs,  buying  habits 
and  oddities  that  enter  into 
the  commercial  side  of  stu- 
dent life.  This  specialized 
knowledge  we  have — greater, 
we  believe,  in  scope  and  in 
power  to  apply  it,  than  any 
other   source   in   the   country. 


Q 


Ask  us  anything  yon 
want  to  knotv  about 
the     student     market. 


COLLEGIATE  SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  Inc. 

503   Sth    Avtnue,    New    York    City 

37  S.    Wabash  Avenug.   Chicago 

311   Berkeley  Bank   Bldg..   Berkeley,  Calif. 


from  New  England,  gets  it  .some- 
where else.  This  fact  has  been  ap- 
parent for  years.  There  have  been 
decided  points  of  emphasis,  too, 
notably  the  slow  removal  of  the  shoe 
business  to  St.  Louis,  the  rubber 
bu.siness  to  Ohio,  the  corset  and 
other  similar  businesse.s  to  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  final 
removal  of  much  of  our  cotton  busi- 
ness to  the  South.  Up  to  1915  it 
didn't  take  much  of  a  business  man 
to  be  a  successful  manufacturer. 
Goods  were  sold  before  they  were 
made.  Demand  exceeded  supply.  In 
1924,  goods  have  to  be  sold  and  it 
won't  help  New  England  business 
any  if  our  captains  of  industry  con- 
tinue to  remain  supinely  bleating  for 
the  return  of  the  good  old  days. 
"Them  days  are  gone  forever,"  and 
the  new  truth  must  be  accepted — 
namely,  that  it  doesn't  matter  what 
we  can  manufacture,  the  important 
fact  is  what  can  be  sold  and  how 
much  can  we  sell,  individually. 

IF  we  accept  this  point  of  view, 
we  must  at  once  recognize  the 
necessity  of  having  complete  and 
accurate  information  regarding  our 
markets.  Fortunately,  this  informa- 
tion is  available.  Reasonable  and 
continuous  research  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  sales  and  advertising 
plans  has  long  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  The  facts  are  avail- 
able; moreover,  the  facts  can  be 
secured  and  kept  up  to  date  without 
adding  an  unreasonable  charge  to 
the  business.  Fortunately,  too,  the 
same  mediums  that  carry  informa- 
tion, radio,  movies,  illustrated 
papers,  magazines,  etc.,  also  bring 
information  if  we  are  alert  to  re- 
receive  it. 

But  this  information  must  be  used 
while  it  is  still  information.  In 
New  England  we  have  the  habit  of 
incubating  information  "in  confer- 
ence" and  then  letting  it  set.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  of  our  best  execu- 
j  fives,  these  conferences  have  suc- 
cessfully killed  many  good  ideas  by 
talking  them  to  death,  and  have  de- 
layed action  on  others  until  they 
have  painlessly  died  from  neglect. 

We  must  make  what  the  people 
want  and  have  it  ready  when  they 
want  it.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to  re- 
member that  the  war  left  us  enough 
general  surplus  in  production  possi- 
bilities to  care  for  the  normal  wants 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  million.  If 
we  in  New  England  do  not  make 
this  wanted  merchandise,  there  is 
plenty  of  manufacturing  space  else- 
where that  will  welcome  the  chance. 

Now  England  is  constantly  faced 
with  the  bogey  of  saturation.  It 
will  continue  to  be  faced  with   this 


bogey  unless  it  discontinues  some  of 
its  Civil  War  models  and  develops 
its  various  plants  to  take  care  of  the 
present  wants  of  the  people.  We 
have  quality,  prestige  and  reputa- 
tion of  fair  dealing,  but  we  value 
our  own  opinions  of  our  own  prod- 
ucts so  highly  that  we  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  our  obvious  assets.  It 
doesn't  matter  if  our  grandfather 
did  design  it;  it  doesn't  matter  if 
forty  doddering  directors  sit  around 
the  board  and  make  a  new  design 
of  utmost  excellence  in  quality  and 
workmanship,  if  the  public  wants 
something  else.  The  old,  unsalable 
models  and  designs  must  be  elimi- 
nated even  though  it  uproots  ten- 
drils extending  under  "the  Rock"  it- 
self! New  models — new  merchan- 
dise even — with  careful  attention  to 
standardization  in  model  and  mer- 
chandise, will  put  the  saturation 
bogey  out  of  commission.  Stand- 
patism  will  make  the  bogey  a  fact. 
Let  us  remember  that  west  of  the 
Hudson  our  fellow  executives  go  to 
work  an  hour  earlier  and  work  an 
hour  later;  that  they  haven't  yet 
learned  to  hold  the  majority  of  their 
meetings  at  noon — they  hold  them 
after  office  hours  or  not  at  all;  that 
these  people  are  competitors  of  ours 
in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  that  they 
are  now  using  plans  and  material 
that  we  haven't  even  heard  of! 

IT  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
argue  preparedness  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  increased  credit  that 
the  Dawes  plan  will  give  Europe. 
In  the  last  two  months,  Germany 
has  paid  creditor  nations  $30,000,- 
000.  In  the  full  year  she  will  pay 
$250,000,000.  This  means  nations 
formerly  bankrupt  will  again  be  in 
the  market  for  American  merchan- 
dise, and  because  of  the  infiltration 
of  American  customs  and  habits, 
these  countries  will  be  in  the  market 
for  manufactured  goods  not  previ- 
ously sold  there. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  while  the  Dawes  plan  is  a 
most  excellent  remedy  for  Europe's 
ills,  it  will  have  the  later  effect  of 
greatly  increasing  competition  here 
in  the  United  States.  The  cotton 
that  we  sell  them  will  return  in  the 
form  of  shirts  and  other  textiles  and 
at  a  lower  price.  This  means  the 
gradual  lowering  of  certain  com- 
modity prices  here.  It  means,  too, 
a  further  deflation  of  labor.  But  let 
us  remember  that  while  labor  de- 
flation is  going  on  here,  labor  infla- 
tion is  going  on  abroad  and  that  the 
first  prices  of  imported  commodities 
will  be  the  lowest  prices.  This 
added  competition  is  good  for  us  if 
we  are  alive  and  ready  to  go. 
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466,900 

Automobiles 

are  owned  by  our  subscribers 

264,348  Fords  — 202,552  Other  Makes 

The  Small  Town  is  the 
Automobile  Market 

There  are  twice  as  many  Automobiles 
in  small  towns  per  hundred  families, 
as  in  large  cities  or  on  farms. 

The  small  town  is  a  big,  uniformly 
prosperous  market,  not  only  for 
automobiles — but  for  everything 
which  makes  for  home  comfort  and 
enjoyment. 

Reach  the  Small  Town 

This  year  of  all  years,  through  the  Responsive  Pages  of 

People's  Popular  Monthly 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Circulation  850,000 


Carl  C.  Proper 

Editor 


Graham  Stewart 

Advertising  Director 


STANFORD  BRIGGS  INC 
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Layouts,  designs,  and  illustrations  for  every 

purffose  in  every  practical  techni(jue. 


Markctiii*^  in   the 
Balkans 
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by  degrees  taught  the  peasants  how 
to  use  dye  baths  and  various  fixing 
agents,  and  initiated  them  into  the 
mysteries  of  modern  dyeing  technicali- 
ties. Gradually  the  peasants  learned 
different  ways  of  dyeing  silk,  wool  and 
cotton.  The  result  of  all  this  trouble 
and  expense  meant  a  considerably 
broadened  market  for  colors,  chemicals 
and  intermediates,  all  of  which  at  the 
present  time  are  being  supplied  by 
German  firms. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Balkans  to  compre- 
hend the  enormous  market  that  the 
Germans  have  created  there.  They 
have  also,  by  identical  methods, 
cornered  the  sale  of  dyes  in  the 
Turkish,  Persian  and  Indian  carpet 
industries.  The  significant  lesson  in 
all  this  is  that  Germany  has  discovered 
that  advertising,  such  as  we  understand 
it,  is  practically  worthless  in  the 
Balkans.  Ever  so  much  more  is  ac- 
complished by  salesmen  and  represen- 
tatives who  live  on  the  spot  and  form 
intimate  contacts  with  the  natives. 

IN  contrasting  the  methods  used  by 
the  Germans  and  the  attempts  made 
by  dye  manufacturers  of  other  coun- 
tries to  enter  the  Balkan  markets,  it 
at  once  becomes  apparent  that  so-called 
aggressive  methods  ai'e  lost  on  the 
natives.  Certain  foreign  manufacturers 
sent  salesmen  into  the  territory  to  sell 
the  peasants  hundred  pound  bags  of 
dye,  c.i.f.  some  such  port  as  Ragusa  or 
Trieste.  In  the  first  place  the  peasants 
never  bought  dyes  in  such  large 
quantities  at  one  time.  The  Germans 
knew  that,  but  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers evidently  did  not.  Most  of  the 
natives  purchased  their  dyes  as  they 
needed  them,  in  quarter-kilo,  half-kilo 
and  one-kilo  tins.  They  did  not  under- 
stand the  avoirdupois  system  of 
weights.  Secondly,  the  majority  of 
the  peasants  had  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  what  c.i.f.  meant,  and 
neither  had  they  heard  of  either 
Ragusa  or  Trieste.  The  foreign  dye 
makers  made  the  added  mistake  of 
trying  to  introduce  into  the  Balkan 
market  dyes  that  had  never  been  used 
there  before.  Instead  of  endeavoring 
to  cater  to  a  need  that  already  existed, 
they  wasted  considerable  sums  of 
money  on  a  futile  attempt  to  sell  dyes 
that  the  natives  did  not  understand  and 
did  not  want  at  any  price. 

The  same  thoroughness  has  marked 
the  introduction  of  other  German  prod- 
ucts in  the  Balkans,  so  that  any  manu- 
facturer who  really  is  earnest  in  his 
attempts  to  enter  the  market  will  find 
it  a  task  of  no  mean  magnitude.  In 
addition  to  the  other  advantages  that 
the  German  enjoys,  the  Teuton  can 
ship  his  goods  direct  from  his  factory 
to  their  Balkan  destination,  whereas 
American  merchandise,  for  example, 
has    to    go    by    a    long    and    circuitous 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


November  19,  1924 


Something  worth  Tying  to 

AT  times  we  are  asked  to  handle  exceptionally 
^^"^  hard  jobs.     For  instance:  a  single  ad  to  be 
published  in  a  large  list  of  newspapers  all  on 
the  same  date. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  the  Plates,  there's  the 
question  of  delivery.  Every  Plate  to  be  packed, 
wrapped,  addressed,  routed  and  sent  out. 

When  our  Service  Department  is  working  for  you, 
you  can  depend  upon  your  Plates  being  in  the  pu- 
blishers offices  on  time.  Bear  in  mind,  we  are  the 
largest  producers  of  Stereotype  Plates  and  Mats 
in  the  world,  we  have  a  good  reputation  to  maintain 
— we  must  give  you  Service. 

Let  us  prove  it!  We  might  mention  many  adver- 
tisers whom  you  know,  but  we'd  rather  convince 
you  by  action. 

Send  us  a  trial  order.  Any  size,  as  difficult  as  you 
wish  to  make  it.  We'll  make  the  Plates  or  Mats 
and  deliver  them  as  you  want  them,  when  you  want 
them. 

If  Gagnier  Plates  and  Mats  don't  give  100%  satis- 
faction— don't  pay  us. 


//  yon  advertise  in  newspapers  we  can  show 
you  how  to  save  time  and  money  on  your 
Plates  and  Mats.  Outline  your  require- 
ments.    Let  us  quote  prices.     No  obligation. 


GAGNIER    STEREOTYPE    FOUNDRY 

The  Gagnier  Corporation 
DETROIT 


NEW  YORK 
51  E.  42nd  St. 


CHICAGO 
222  N.  Michigan  Av 


Khe  Shcogni^^ed  Standard 


AFFILIATED-AKTISTS,  Inc. 

<:^rtfor  <LAdverUsmg 


TWO   WEST   FORTY- SIXTH    STREET 
NEW  YORK -TELEPHONE  BRYANT  2329 


route  to  various  Adriatic  and  Black 
Sea  ports.  Here  are  encountered 
customs  formalities  and  various  delays, 
the  result  of  negligence  or  unfamiliari- 
ty  with  port  regulations.  Delivery  of 
consignments  under  the  circumstances 
is  accomplished,  if  at  all,  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  occurrence  for  entire  ship- 
ments to  be  stolen  from  the  docks  where 
they  have  been  dumped  by  the  carriers. 

Another  factor  that  militates  against 
the  success  of  foreign  manufacturers 
in  the  Balkans  is  that  of  exchange, 
which  in  most  instances  is  on  a  parity 
with  German  money.  This  enables  the 
German  producers  to  undersell  the 
manufacturers  of  other  nations. 

There  is  a  market  in  the  Balkans, 
however,  for  those  products  which  the 
Germans  cannot  supply.  In  the  main 
this  consists  of  agricultural  machinery, 
fertilizers,  fruit  drying  forms,  glycer- 
ine, and  certain  oils.  Even  in  the  sale 
of  these  products  the  exporter  must 
make  a  close  study  of  his  customers' 
likes  and  preferences  if  he  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  mentality  of  the  average 
Balkan  peasant  is  low.  The  vast  ma- 
jority are  engaged  in  farming  and 
kindred  pursuits.  They  see  very  little 
money.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  specialties. 

RUMANIA  is  about  the  only  Balkan 
state  which  offers  worthwhile  mar- 
keting possibilities,  but  the  people  are 
hard  to  understand.  Germany,  Russia,' 
Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have 
from  time  to  time  made  their  influence 
felt,  so  that  no  definite  mass  selling 
approach  is  possible.  The  country  has 
many  fine  cities,  chief  of  which  is 
Bucharest,  the  capital,  with  over  a 
million  population.  Rumania's  chief 
ports — Braila,  Galati  and  Constanta — 
are  clustered  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  while  many  thriving  towns  are 
found  to  the  north  where  lie  the  famous 
Transylvania  oil  fields. 

Turkey  affords  a  market  for  certain 
types  of  goods,  especially  among  the 
large  European  population.  As  an  in- 
dividual the  Turk  is  a  most  interesting 
character.  Contrary  to  the  prevalent 
belief,  the  average  Turk  is  kindly  and 
well  disposed  toward  mankind  gener- 
ally. He  has  no  keenly  developed 
financial  sense.  If  a  manufacturer 
bills  a  Turk  for  one  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise,  payable  in  a 
year's  time  plus  10  per  cent  interest, 
the  Turk  has  no  conception  of  the 
manufacturer's  meaning.  If  the  bill 
states  that  the  sum  payable  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  one  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
lars, the  transaction  becomes  clear. 

Products  not  controlled  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  Balkans  are  largely  han- 
dled through  three  old-established 
firms  that  have  been  acting  as  agents 
in  the  Near  East  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half.  They  are  all  lo- 
cated in  Constantinople.  Any  foreign 
manufacturer  desiring  to  enter  the 
Near  Eastern  market  would  do  well  to 
consult  with  one  of  these  concerns  be- 
fore  taking  any  further  steps. 
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One    of    a    series    of    photographic    illustrations    for 
trade  papers  made  for  Davis  &:  Geek.  Brooklyn.  X.  V. 


Ill  Bay  dad  in  the 
I  X  I  li  Cciiliirx-- 
l\iiit:Zi\\\  a  l\-i'siaii 
physiLiaii.  Irak  ii 
length  of  </»/  froiii 
a  harp  and  used 
it  as  a  Suture  in 
I  h  e  perfonnanec 
of  an  operation. 
Rhazes  uas  one  of 
the  earliest  sur- 
geons to  use  gut 
for  Sutures. 


_  HE  most  powerful  sellinj^  medium  In  the  world  is  a  vivid  illus- 
tration to  create  a  sales  impression  that  lasts  long  after  the  rest  of  the 
copy  is  forgotten. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  for  us  to  assist  advertisers  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  the  mass  of  trade  paper  copy  by  discovering  un- 
usual ideas  back  of  their  products  and  dramatizing  them  with  suc- 
cessful illustration. 

^^'e  will  be  glad  to  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you  without  ob- 
ligation. 


LEJAREN  a  HILLER  STUDIOS 

461   Eighth  A\'exle,  Ne\\"  York  City 

Chickenmi  6.v  .^ 


November  19,  1924 
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Newspaper  Advertising 
Expenditures 

THE  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, has  issued  the  first  of  its 
estimates  showing  newspaper  advertis- 
ing expenditures  in  1923  by  a  number  of 
prominent  national  advertisers. 

In  deciding  to  undertake  the  work, 
the  Bureau  was  actuated  by  the  con- 
stantly growing  demands  of  advertisers 
and  agencies  for  data  of  this  character. 
The  total  volume  of  national  and  local 
newspaper  advertising  has  been  esti- 
mated with  reasonable  accuracy,  but 
the  amounts  spent  by  individual  com- 
panies have  remained  something  of  a 
mystery. 

The  estimates  given  are  believed  to 
be  generally  accurate,  although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  repre- 
sent only  a  small  portion  of  the  big  list 
of  national  newspaper  advertisers. 
While  ten  advertisers  who  spent  $1,- 
000,000  or  more  in  1923  are  listed, 
there  are  many  others  in  this  class 
whose  names  do  not  appear. 

There  are  scores  of  others  whose 
expenditures  fall  between  the  $1,000,- 
000  mark  and  the  minimum  of  $100,000, 
and  then  beyond  this  group  there  is 
the  vast  army  of  national  or  sectional 
advertisers  who  spend  less  than 
$100,000. 

American  Tobacco   Company $1,700,000 

Lever  Brother.s  Company 1,500,000 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 1,500,000 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  1,500,000 

Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company  1,200,000 

Dodge   Bros 1,200,000 

United  States  Rubber  Company..  1,110,000 

Literary  Digest    1,080,000 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company  1,000,000 

Wm.  Wrigley.  Jr.  &  Company.  .  .  .  1,000,000 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company.  900.000 

Pepsodent  Company   800,000 

Buick   Motor   Company 600,000 

B.  P.  Goodrich   Company 600,000 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 600,000 

Clicquot  Club  Company 550,000 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation 530,000 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.  525,000 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  500.000 

General    Cigar    Company 500,000 

Hart,  Schaftner  &  Marx 500,000 

Sun-Maid    Raisin    Growers    Ass'n.  485,000 

Kellogg   Company 450,000 

Armstrong  Cork  Company 430,000 

Colgate  &  Company 430,000 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company....  400,000 

Procter  &  Gamble  Company 400,000 

Quaker  Oats    Company 400,000 

Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Company.  .  ,  .  325.000 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ffi  R.  R.  300,000 

Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Company 300.000 

Portland  Cement  Association 300,000 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  System 300,000 

Franklin  Automobile  Company...  285,000 

Borden  Sales  Company,  Inc 265,000 

Autostrop  Safety  Razor  Company  250.000 

International  Magazine  Company.  250.000 

Pompeian   Laboratories 250,000 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Trading  Co..  250,000 

New  York   Central   Lines 240.000 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  240,000 

Coca-Cola  Company 225,000 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 225.000 

Anheuser-Busch.    Inc 220.000 

Simmons  Company 205,000 

Johns-Manvllle    Company 200,000 

Andrew  Jergen's    Company 200,000 

Hurley  Machine   Company 200.000 

Alfred  H.  Smith  Co.   (DJer-Kiss)  .  .  200.000 

A.  Stein   &  Company 200.000 

Pond's  Extract  Company 200,000 

VIck   Chemical    Company 200.000 

American    Radiator   Company.  ...  175.000 

Famous  Player-Lasky  Corporation  165.000 

B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Company.  . . .  150.000 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co...  150  000 
Metropolitan  Life  In.'surance  Co..  125.000 
Edison    Electric    Appliance    Co...  115,000 

Van   Ess   Laboratories,    Inc 115  000 

Vacuum  Oil  Company 1  n.-,  ooo 

McCairs   Magazine 100.000 

Washburn    Crosby    Company 100.000 


The  Furniture  Dealer  I 


WHEN  men  discuss  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  retailing,  they 
invariably  give  the  furniture 
dealer  a  black  eye.  He's  accused  of 
everything  from  piracy  to  being 
asleep  at  the  switch. 

And,  yet,  a  recent  investigation 
found  the  average  trading  profit  for 
the  retail  furniture  and  homefur- 
nishings  stores  to  be  but  17.72  per 
cent.  Approximately  one-fourth 
less  than  the  profit  of  the  average 
retail  firm. 

Many  manufacturers  whose  goods 
should  be — but  at  present  are  not — 
sold  through  the  furniture  store 
have  a  wrong  idea  of  actual  condi- 
tions in  this  great  retail  outlet. 

The  present  day  furniture  dealer 
is  neither  a  high-binder  nor  asleep 


at  the  switch.  His  credit  system 
can  sell  your  merchandise  at  an  in- 
creased volume.  He  virtually  dic- 
tates style  of  furnishings  to  his  com- 
munity. He's  the  important  factor 
you  may  be  searching  for  now,  when 
you  wish  to  push  your  sales  curve 
higher. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  our  or- 
ganization has  served  the  furniture 
and  homefurnishings  field.  You'll 
find  many  stores  take  several  busi- 
ness papers,  but  you'll  generally 
find  them  reading  one.  That's  The 
Furniture  Record.  We're  proud  of 
the  fact  that  of  the  advertisers  in 
our  initial  issue,  75%  are  still  Fur- 
niture Record  advertisers. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  this 
publication  and  the  potential  sales 
opportunities  in  the  field  it  serves? 


The   Grand  Rapids   Furniture   Record 


Published   by    The   Pi'i 

GRAND  RAPIDS 


iodical    Publlslilnt;    Company 

MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


Change  of  Address 


Trade  ^Marks  and  Trade  Names 


Our  Washington  correspondent 
cn.iblc3  U9  to  keep  our  readers 
posted  on  important  trademarks 
.ind  trade  name  decisions. 

WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 

564  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
z    months'  trial  subscription  ^ 
^  vvith  Big  January  Annual  #  I 
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Independent  Marketing 
Counsel 

WILL  make  an  intensive  survey  of  the 
marketing  possibilities  of  your  prod- 
uct and  furnish  you  with  a  written  report 
covering  all  phases  of  the  merchandising 
problem. 

The  determinations  arrived  at  in  such  a 
report  are  based  on  all  the  factors  relating 
to  the  particular  product  in  question  and 
may  be  followed  with  complete  con- 
fidence. 

This  organization  has  no  advertising 
agency  affiliations,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
render  a  service  that  is  entirely  unbiased. 

We  want  to  hear  from  executives  who 
are  anxious  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
spread  between  the  manufacturer  and  con- 
sumer and  who  are  interested  in  marketing 
their  products  the  one  best  way. 

FREDERICK  A.  HANNAH  &  ASSOCIATES 

32  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
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For  1 5  years  the  leading  best  equipped 
business   research   organization. 

Surveys  and  special  investigations — 
dealer  questionnaires  anywhere  in 
U.  S.      $1.50   per  dealer,   75c  consumer. 

Industry  researches  on  over  300  lines 
available  at  $150  and  upward. 

BUSINESS 
BO  URSE 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  President 
15  W.  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hotel  St.  James 

109- 1 3  West  45th  Street,Times  Square 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


'J^tes  and  Booklet  on  application 
W.  JOHNSON  QUINN 


Sales  Agencies  in 
the  Orient 

AN  American  manufacturer  who 
attempts  to  secure  an  agent  by 
-correspondence  alone  in  a  highly 
competitive  Oriental  market  such  as 
Japan  is  inviting  disaster,  states  an 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Commerce 
Reports.  Peculiar  trade  conditions, 
language  difficulties,  tremendous  dis- 
tance and  consequent  delay  in  com- 
munications, inadequate  credit  informa- 
tion, lack  of  knowledge  of  competing 
lines,  lack  of  personal  familiarity  with 
the  field,  and  of  personal  contact  be- 
tween manufacturer  and  agent  all  com- 
bine to  prevent  the  American  manu- 
facturer from  securing  proper  repre- 
sentation. 

He  may  inadvertently  give  his  line 
to  a  company  that  already  handles  sev- 
eral competing  products  or  one  that 
has  taken  on  more  agencies  than  it  can 
handle.  His  agent  may  be  excellent  in 
I  certain  lines  but  poorly  equipped  to 
handle  his  particular  product,  or  may 
be  fully  able  to  cover  a  portion  of  the 
field  but  unable  to  secure  proper  dis- 
tribution for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  manufacturer  can  never  be  sure 
that  he  has  obtained  the  best  possible 
distribution  by  these  methods.  In  fact, 
"postage-stamp  agencies"  are  apt  to  be 
worth  little  more  than  what  they  cost. 
There  is  no  fundamental  difference 
between  foreign  and  domestic  business. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  appoint  a  domes- 
tic distributer  for  an  important  section 
of  the  United  States  without  complete 
and  adequate  information  on  his  equip- 
ment and  ability  and  complete  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions.  It  is  even 
more  foolish  to  attempt  the  same  thing 
in  a  foreign  market. 

If  one  wishes  to  place  an  agency  for 
Japan,  all  the  large  general  trading 
companies  that  maintain  offices  in  this 
country  must  first  be  canvassed.  These 
companies  are  fully  equipped  to  cover 
the  Japanese  market,  provided  they 
are  not  already  handling  competing 
lines. 

If  the  companies  are  not  interested,  a 
fully  qualified  representative  should  be 
sent  to  Japan  to  place  the  agency.  He 
should  be  given  authority  to  settle  all 
questions  that  may  arise,  have  full 
power  of  attorney  and  all  the  necessary 
credentials  to  establish  fully  his  posi- 
tion and  authority. 

Unnecessary  restrictions  should  not 
be  placed  on  a  representative's  expense 
account,  or  the  duration  of  his  stay. 
Business  moves  slowly  in  the  Orient 
and  haste  is  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Six  weeks  is  none  too  long  to  complete 
all  details.  Personal  contact  and  the 
social  amenities  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Much  of  the  business  of 
Japan  is  done  over  the  teacups.  Con- 
siderable expensive  entertaining  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The  expense  of  placing  the  agency 
should  be  considered  as  an  investment 
and  not  be  charged  against  the  first 
three  months'  profits. 
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THE    chief   told    you,    in    the 
last    issue,    how   this    organ- 
ization grew  out  of  a  funda- 
mentally right  idea. 

But,  with  all  due  respects  to 
him.  I  don't  think  he  did  justice 
to  the  real  story  of  our  success, 
and  what  it  could  mean  to  you — if 
you  were  our  client. 

Fees  vs.  Commission 

Most  advertising  agencies  work 
on  a  commission.  You  pay  them 
nothing.  They  get  theirs  by  mak- 
ing a  percentage  on  what  you 
spend. 

For  them  to  make  more  money, 
you  must  spend  more. 

Now,  with  us,  the  case  is  just 
reversed :  the  less  you  spend,  the 
more  we  make! 

Here's  why:  our  clients  pay  us 
a  definite  fee  per  month,  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  appropria  • 
tion. 

The  fee  is  based  on  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done — which  is  the 
only  fair  way  to  compensate  any- 
one— from  your  office  boy  up  to 
the  general  manager. 

YOU  know,  and  I  know — and 
everybody  in  the  advertising 
business  knows — that  it  costs  just 
as  much  to  create  a  good  cam- 
paign for  Iron  Age  as  it  does  a 
campaign  for  the  S.  E.  P. 

The  Iron  Age  pays  no  commis- 
sions, but  the  agency  can  earn 
$1,050  on  a   page  in   the   Post. 

Decisions  Made  Without 
Bias 

It  takes  a  stout  heart,  in  the 
agency  business,  to  recommend 
the  right  kind  of  a  campaign  in 
business  papers  or  of  direct  mail 


If  you  were  our  client 

the  less  you  spent 

the  more 
we  would  make! 

By 
MORTON  Earl  Hidden 


when  it  is  known  that  every  cent 
spent  must  come  out  of  money 
that  otherwise  might  be  used  in 
publications  that  pay  commis- 
sions. 

But — with  us,  decisions  can  al- 
ways be  made  without  bias — we 
recommend  to  our  clients  what 
is  right  for  them.  We  cannot 
make  more,  by  getting  them  to 
spend  more. 

The  only  chance  we  have  to  make 
more  money  out  of  an  account  is 
to  make  each  dollar  of  a  client's 
appropriation  work  so  hard  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  not  only 
have  his  sales  and  profits  in- 
creased but  he  has  spent  less  than 
the  amount  he  originally  appro- 
priated to  get  the  results. 

THEN — as  a  reward  for  ser- 
vices rendered — he  voluntarily 
increases  our  fee  or  cuts  into  his 
bonus. 

In  other  words,  we  earn  the  in- 
crease for  our  clients  before  they 
give    it    to    us.      We    do    not    con- 


tinually peck  away  at  them  for 
increases    in    appropriations. 

Of  course,  you  would  like  to 
know  how  this  idea  works  out. 
Well,  just  ask  me  to  come  over 
and   lay   the   facts   before   you. 

I  can  prove  to  you, 

in  a  few  minutes  at  your  desk 
that  our  system  gets  results  for 
clients.  For  example — one  com- 
pany, doing  a  business  of  $180,000 
in  1920,  when  we  took  over  the 
account,  will  do  $1,000,000  next 
year,  and  in  no  year  have  they 
spent  over  $16,000  for  advertis- 
ing! 

OUR  clients  don't  like  us  mere- 
ly because  of  the  color  of 
our  mustaches — they  stick  to  us 
because  our  copy,  our  plan,  our 
system  gets  sales  at  less  cost. 

And  we  can  increase  your  sales 
and  spend  less  doing  it.  You  can't 
lose  anything  by  asking  me  to 
come  over  and  give  you  the  de- 
tailed facts. 

Sincerely 


Vice  President. 


'l^ePRKYT  CL  LINDSEY  COSna 

Sales  and  Sidvertismcj 

PRINTING    CRAFTS    BUILDING 
461  EiqktK,  Aven.\xe-al  34***  Street. 

^T  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  straight-froni-the-shoulder 
^d^nipssages  by  Pratt  &  Lindsey  executives.  ISe-vt  issue 
Mr.  Pillard  tells  how  toe  handle  client  contact. 
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Intense  Interest  in  Food  Subjects 

Mr.  Emery,  President  of  the  American  Food  Journal,  leader  in 
its  field,  writes  us: 


ith   the 


suits 


nd    Health 


"We  are   exceedingly    gratified 

received   from    advertising  our   magazine  '  Foo' 

Education"  in  your  paper.  '  Normal  Instructor. 

"It  has  shown  us  very  conclusively  that  teachers  are  not  only 

careful  readers  of  your  publication,  but  also  that  they  have 

a   very   intense  interest  in  subjects  relating  lo  food.    We  are 

very  sure  that  if  the    food    manufacturers  generally    realized 

this,  you  would   be  one    of  the   outstanding   publications  on 

their  lists. 

"With  every  teacher  having  a  very  defijiite  influenc 

countless    families    with    which 

value  of  your  type  of  advertisir 


contact,   the 


annot  be  ■ 


Food  manufacturers  are  coming  to  realize  the  great  possibilities 
of  the  school  field.  The  Good  Food— Good  Health  Movement 
in  the  schools  makes  this  market  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

Normal  Instructor  covers  the  Educational  Market  more  inten- 
sively, effectively  and  economically  than  any  other  educational 
publication.  It  reaches  not  only  160,000  Elementary  School 
Teachers,  but  through  them  the  school  lunch  and  the  cooking 
classes,  and  5,000,000  school  children— the  buyers  of  tomorrow- 
coming  from  millions  of  American  homes. 

Our  new  booklet,    "A  Suroey  of  the  Educational  Market" 
gives  important  facts  you  should  know.    Write  for  it  today! 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y 


CHICAGO:  1018  So.  Wabash  At 

C.  E. Gardner. 

Advertising  Manager 


NEW  YORK  :  1 10  We.l  34th  Street 

George  V.  Rumage. 

Eastern  Representative 


NORMAI.  INSTRUCTOR 


-..  l^rf PRIMARY  PLANS 

FOR  TEACHERS  of  ALL  THE  GRADES  and  of  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


nbe 
A.  B.C. 


Member 
A.  B.C. 


il^-A 


$23,160,537— 


Is  being  spent  this  year  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  for  foodstuffs;  building  materials;  furniture;  home, 
ortice.  gymnasium  and  many  kinds  of  equipment.  The  spending 
of  this  sum  is  actively  in  the  hands  of  the  2946  local  and  2S4 
national  Y.W.C.A.  secretaries,  every  one  of  whom  reads  "The 
Womans  Press,"  official  monthly  magazine  of  the  Young  Women  s 


Christian  Association 
Advertising   rates 


moderate. 


tIDfje  OTomang  tresis; 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

600  Lexington  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Selling  White  Spacie 
with  Trimmings 
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tribute.  Agencies  are  in  a  position  to 
know  from  experience  the  cost  involved 
in  extensive  preliminary  research  and 
in  the  initiation  of  a  product  through 
the  proper  sales  channels.  They  figure, 
quite  logically,  that  any  such  expense 
which  can  be  "wished"  on  the  news- 
paper or  the  magazine  is  just  so  much 
velvet — -for  advertiser  or  agency,  or 
both. 

But  such  a  mode  of  calculation  •  is, 
in  the  last  analysis,  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered. Such  ephemeral  economies 
will,  in  the  end,  work  more  damage  to 
the  advertiser  and  agency  both  than 
they  can  possibly  offset  by  the  savings 
involved. 

Let  us  consider  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  continuance  of  this  grab- 
bag,  predatory  system  of  "coopera- 
tion" with  publications.  What  are  the 
fundamental  dangers  which  underlie  it, 
and  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  all 
crop  out  on  the   surface? 

TO  begin  with,  irregular  and  un- 
warranted "services"  thrown  in 
with  advertising  space,  presuppose  a 
different  rate  for  every  man  who  buys 
that  space.  No  two  advertisers  who  re- 
ceive these  gratuities  want  the  same 
thing,  or  receive  them  in  the  same 
amount.  Some  of  them  do  not  want 
any  "frills"  or  extras  at  all.  Others 
buy  the  space,  possibly,  more  for  the 
"side-show"  of  merchandising  help 
than  for  the  space  itself.  The  injustice 
is  patent:  all  advertisers  pay  for  it, 
because  all  presumably  pay  the  same 
rate — but  not  all  of  them  get  it. 

Further,  the  paper  does  not  sell  its 
space  and  stand  on  its  merits  as  a  pro- 
ducer from  advertising  in  its  columns 
alone,  but  as  a  producer  from  sources 
other  than  advertising  prestige  and 
power.  The  ordinary  guideposts  of  cir- 
culation, lineage  carried,  reader  in- 
terest, etc.,  are  no  longer  conclusive. 
The  ordinary  criterions  by  which  space 
is  weighed  and  judged  are  circum- 
vented, undermined  and  wholly  untrust- 
worthy. They  are  untrustworthy  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  rate-card,  be- 
cause the  rates  are  and  must  be  based 
on  white  space  plus. 

Finally,  the  practice  of  making  en- 
croachments on  the  good  nature  of  the 
publisher  is  suicidal  because  there  is 
no  limit  to  it — there  is  no  stepping-off 
place.  The  aim  of  each  space-purchaser 
seems  to  be  to  ask  for  more  than  his 
predecessor- — to  see  just  how  much 
mulcting  the  publisher  will  stand  for. 
It  is  the  old  fable  of  the  camel  who  put 
his  nose  in  his  master's  tent,  then  his 
head,  then  his  neck — and  finally  alto- 
gether dispossessed  the  tenant.  The 
tactics  of  the  "cooperation"  hound  are 
disillusioning — he  asks  only  a  little 
more  each  time,  and  precedent  is  in  his 
favor.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter means  that  the  thing,  in  its  present 
career,  will  be  run  into  the  ground,  and 
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the  publisher  must  throw  up  his  hands 
at  the  mere  mention  of  "cooperation." 

The  effect  of  the  disease,  even  in  its 
present  virulence,  is  easy  to  be  seen. 
It  tends  to  make  the  average  adver- 
tiser look  askance  at  ctinj  rate-card, 
because  he  has  it  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  that  some  other  space  user  may 
be  getting  something  "under  cover" 
which  he  himself  is  in  a  measure  pay- 
ing for  and  not  receiving. 

The  liberality  of  the  publisher  in 
this  respect  has  undoubtedly  proved 
a  boomerang,  the  sharpness  of  which 
is  just  beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 
It  has  turned  some  advertisers  skeptical 
of  all  rate-cards,  and  even  more  skep- 
tical of  those  from  publishers  which 
are  most  agreeable  on  the  subject  of 
"cooperation."  The  more  the  publisher 
offers  in  the  way  of  features  grafted- 
on,  the  more  the  advertiser  is  likely  to 
hesitate.  The  liberality  of  the  pub- 
lisher is  costing  him  confidence.  It  is, 
in  fine,  to  a  degree  invalidating  his 
rate-card. 

It  is  true  that  some  few  farsighted 
publishers,  justly  incensed  and  alarmed 
at  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  menace 
constantly  gathering  head,  have  already 
called  a  halt.  Just  as  the  majority  of 
better  class  mediums  everywhere  have 
long  ago  put  a  stop  to  free  publicity 
on  the  side  ("news"  items  and  "edi- 
torial write-ups")  so  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  same  class  mediums  have 
tabooed  unwarranted  sales  assistance 
to  their  advertisers.  Many  other  pub- 
lishers perceive  the  seriousness  of  the 
practice  and  have  declared,  in  opinion, 
against  it,  without  taking  the  surer 
remedy  of  direct  action. 

But  the  evil  persists,  and  not  all 
publications  are  yet  alive  to  it.  As 
long  as  a  complete  lack  of  accepted 
standards  exists  regarding  what  pub- 
lishers should  offer,  and  also  what  they 
actually  do  offer,  under  the  name 
"white  space,"  just  so  long  will  the 
danger  be  virtually  impossible  to  com- 
bat as  a  whole.  More  rigid  conform- 
ance to  a  set  standard  on  the  part  of 
periodicals  would  give  the  monster  one 
head  which  might  be  struck  off  at  one 
blow. 

From  another  angle,  the  danger  and 
the  injustice  do  not  exist  for  the 
periodicals  alone,  but  for  the  agency, 
which  defeats  its  own  economy  by  en- 
couraging higher  and  higher  rates  in 
exchange  for  a  very  doubtful  and  shift- 
ing value  received,  and  last  but  by  no 
means  least  for  the  advertiser  himself, 
who  always  pays  the  bill  and  who  has 
got  to  put  a  question  mark  after  his 
"space  dollar"  when  he  knows  it  is  pay- 
ing for  something  besides  space. 


Dps  Moines  ISetcspapers 
Consolidate 

The  Des  Moines  News,  evening 
paper,  has  been  bought  from  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  by  The 
Register  and  Tribune  Company,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Herald  and  Tribuvc.  The 
News,  published  for  more  than  forty 
years,  will  be  merged  with  the  Tribune. 
The  combined  paper,  the  Tribune- 
News,  will  be  published  evenings. 


We  Kept 

The  Mill  Running 

During  the  boom  a  big  woolen  and  worsted  mill  telegraphed  us  that 
they  needed  3000  bars  of  filling  box  chain  so  that  they  could  run  all  of 
their  looms  and  begin  to  ship  goods  on  a  particularly  large  order  within 
two  weeks.  They  had  tried  all  of  the  loom  builders  and  second-hand 
macliinery  people  without  result.  They  were  stumped,  could  we  help? 
We  immediately  began  to  call  up  mills  who  might  be  willing  to  loan 
this  filling  bo.x  chain.  This  was  during  the  boom — mind  you — and 
mills  were  averse  to  loaning  equipment  of  this  sort. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  we  drove  to  the  home  of  the  man  who  had 
the  sale  of  tlie  second  hand  machinery  of  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany and  he  helped  us  a  little.  We  got  a  little  more  from  a  big  cotton 
blanket  mill  and  little  by  little  accumulated  the  required  amount. 
Then  the  question  of  getting  the  material  to  the  mill  four  hundred  miles 
away  came  up.  We  couldn't  depend  upon  the  railroads  or  express  com- 
panies— so  we  hired  a  touring  car  and  sent  it  over  the  road.  In  that 
way  we  kept  the  mill  running. 

Anyone  could  have  done  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  to  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter  that  the  manufacturers  turn  for  service. 
The  same  kind  of  service  goes  to  our  advertisers.  We  can  start  their 
stuff  moving  in  the  textile  industry  and  keep  it  moving. 
We  not  only  want  to  carry  the  advertising  that  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter  deserves  and  the  industry  warrants,  but  we  also 
want  to  give  a  personal  service  to  every  advertiser. 


Standard  7x10  Page 


Established   1887 


Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT  SERVICE 

Recognized   organ   of   the   great  textUe   manufacturing  industries  .of    America. 

Largest  net  paid  circulation  of  any   ttxtile  publication. 

The   oldest  ttxtile   paper   of   continuous   publication  in  the    Fnile^  Statea. 


Boston 
530   Atlantic   Avenue 


Greenvillej,  S.  C, 
229    E.    Stone    Avenue 


T>irect^JMail  T^lans 


Direct  mail  advertising  is  profitably  applicable  to 
every  business.  It  is  the  most  certain  of  all  forms 
of  advertising. 

When  the  plan  and  copy  are  right,  the  results  are 
quick,  direct,  perceptible,  adequate,  sure. 

If  you  are  curious  to  know  how  it  can  be  used  in 
your  business  I  will  tell  you — without  obligation  of 
any  sort  on  your  part. 

Charles  Austin   Bates 

33  WEST  42ND  STREET.NEW  YORK. 
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95% 

of  the  advertising  car- 
ried in  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING  is 
placed  by  advertising 
agencies.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this  agency 
recognition.  We  have 
a  brochure  that  tells 
why.  Write  for  a 
copy. 

Herchcmdismg* 

342  Madison  Avenue 
New.York  City 
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from  a  spell  of  deathly  illness.  He 
felt  disgraced  and   he  quit  his  job. 

Some  time  later,  we  discovered  that 
among  our  young  men  stenographers 
we  had  a  great  potential  salesman  who 
was  wild  to  go  on  the  road.  He  went 
out.  His  sales  were  satisfactory  and 
he  wanted  to  buy  an  automobile  to 
cover  his  trade.  He  told  me  he  had 
half  the  price  of  a  Ford  and  he  wanted 
the  company  to  loan  him  the  balance. 
We  agreed  to  do  so,  taking  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  out  of  his  pay. 

A  few  weeks  later,  we  found  him 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  second-hand 
Cadillac.  He  had  taken  the  price  of 
the  Ford  and  used  it  for  the  first  pay- 
ment on  the  second-hand  Cadillac.  It 
was  too  late  to  remonstrate  and  with- 
in a  few  weeks  the  crash  came.  It 
cost  much  more  to  run  the  big  seven- 
passenger  Cadillac  than  it  could  have 
cost  to  run  the  Ford  roadster.  It 
also  developed  that  the  Cadillac  did 
not  possess  fine,  new  tires;  in  fact, 
he  had  to  buy  three  tires  the  first 
month  and  they  were  big  and  costly. 
Then  it  was  found  that  the  Cadillac 
had  not  had  its  valves  ground  for 
months.  His  auto  upkeep  was  beyond 
all  bounds.  He  borrowed  money  from 
dealers  and  he  owed  his  board  bill.  He 
borrowed  money  from  other  salesmen 
and  he  was  thoroughly  tied  up  finan- 
cially. 

ONE  night  he  drove  the  Cadillac  over 
the  edge  of  the  road  and  into  a 
gully  and  the  next  day  the  garage  man 
advised  him  it  would  cost  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  repair  the  damage. 
The  youngster  owed  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars on  the  car  and  it  was  a  wreck. 
He  owed  another  couple  of  hundred  on 

■  territory.  He  was  a  confused  and 
luzzled   youngster. 

We  brought  him  back  and  gave  him 
lis  stenographer  job  and  showed  him 
low,  by  practising  economy,  he  could 
sweat  it  out.  He  stood  up  under  the 
strain  for  six  weeks  and  then  disap- 
peared. Poor  boy!  But  it  was  our 
fault.  We  had  allowed  his  enthusiasm 
to  carry  us  away.  We  let  him  go  in 
over  his  depth. 

A  year  ago,  a  chap  of  the  same  type 
came  to  us  and  we  recognized  him  the 
proverbial  mile  away.  "Now,  son!" 
we  began,  "we've  seen  your  type  be- 
fore. You're  one  of  those  boy  wonders. 
Here  is  how  you  will  probably  react." 
And  we  told  him  of  all  the  boy  wonders 
we  had  met. 

So  we  went  on :  "If  you  are  willing 
to  be  a  regular  human  being  and  not 
a  precocious  child,  we'd  like  to  have 
you  with  us.  With  your  apparent 
ability,  if  you  can  keep  your  feet  on 
the  ground,  by  the  time  you  have  added 
poise  to  your  other  qualifications  and 
added  the  mellowing  qualification 
which  comes  from  actual  experience, 
you  should  be  a  great  success  for  your- 


self and  the  company.  But — I'm  not 
going  to  clutter  up  the  force  with  you 
only  to  have  you  react  as  the  rest  of 
your  type  have  done.  I'm  willing  to 
take  you  on  and  put  you  through  the 
regular  course  of  sprouts,  but,  if  you 
figure  that  you  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  be  head  of  this  company 
next  year,  don't  start." 

I  have  found  over  a  period  of  years 
that  the  boy  wonder  is  more  bother 
than  he  is  worth.  I'd  rather  take  my 
chances  on  the  average  boy  with  the 
faults  of  the  average  boy — even  with 
the  average  youngster  just  out  of  col- 
lege. Nine  out  of  ten  fizzle  out  be- 
fore thirty.  They  are  good,  but  not 
as  good  as  they  think  they  are  and 
their  own  estimation  of  themselves  is 
generally  so  overly  enthusiastic  and 
optimistic  that  it  spoils  their  viewpoint. 
They  rapidly  become  impossible  to 
handle.  They  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  part  of  the  organization,  but 
rather  as  individuals  endowed  with  a 
special  gift  from  heaven.  That  is  be- 
cause one  bump  on  their  head  is  over- 
developed, but  there  is  a  compensating 
undeveloped   bump. 

RIGHT  now,  I  have  three  boy  won- 
ders and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
having  better  success  handling  them.  I 
hope  to  bring  them  along  to  be  success- 
ful men  with  us,  but  it  seems  that  the 
only  way  to  do  that  is  to  "beat  them 
to  the  punch"  and  assure  them  fre- 
quently and  regularly  that,  after  all, 
they  are  precocious  brats  and  should 
keep  that  fact  in  mind. 

Obviously,  the  young  man  of  more 
than  average  ability  is  a  most  desir- 
able addition  to  any  sales  force,  but 
there  is  one  big  underlying  factor  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  is  that  he  is  not 
of  necessity  hard  to  handle  but  he 
does  need  different  handling  from  the 
average  man.  The  average  man  of 
twenty-two  or  three  has  average  in- 
telligence and  average  reasonableness. 
You  can  figure  on  him.  The  boy  over 
the  average  generally  has  more  than 
the  average  intelligence,  but  he  is  un- 
der-developed in  reasonableness.  One 
reason  for  that  is  generally  that  he 
has  been  successful  as  a  boy  of 
eighteen  or  twenty.  His  parents  have 
patted  him  on  the  back.  He  has  been 
made  much  of  in  high  school  or  col- 
lege and  he  has  been  told  that  he  is 
a  coming  business  giant  and  he  has 
come  to  admit  the  fact  to  himself.  He 
is  carrying  a  halo  with  him  and  it  is 
a  hard  job  to  carry  a  halo. 

But  if  the  boy  wonder,  with  all  his 
peculiar  traits,  has  just  one  thing  in 
his  make-up,  namely,  a  sense  of  humor, 
he  is  worth  working  with  and  on. 
Murphy  is  such  a  youngster  and  I  am 
working  with  him  right  now.  He  is 
the  typical  precocious  child  salesman. 
I  have  had  him  in  tow  for  nearly  a 
year  and  I  hope  he  will  make  good.     I 
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Pittsburgh  Plus  Is  Dead. 

Its  passing  has  stirred  the  iron,  steel  and  metalworking 
industries  more  than  any  event  since  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  organized. 

Consumers  and  producers  alike  are  confused.  Deprived 
of  the  Pittsburgh  yardstick,  they  find  difficulty  in  solving 
the  existing  enigma  of  conflicting  prices,  multiple  basing 
points,  and  varying  methods  of  quoting.  They  must  have 
facts — prompt,  complete  and  authoritative — such  as  can 
be  found  only  in  a  business  paper  with  a  highly  developed 
market  information  service. 

Iron  Trade  Revieiv  presents  this  and  much  other  business 
news  weekly  to  28,000  executive  readers,  who  are  study- 
ing its  pages  more  intently  than  ever  before.  Moreover, 
they  are  looking  forward  to  the  Annual  Statistical  Number, 
which  will  appear  January  1,  1925.  They  realize  that  this 
annual  number,  which  in  recent  years  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "Yearbook  of  Industry,"  will  be  of  extraor- 
dinary value  this  year  because  of  its  information  pertinent 
to  the  conditions  created  by  the  passing  of  Pittsburgh 
Plus.  Iron  Trade  Revieiifs  executive  readers  will  consult 
this  issue  frequently  throughout  1925. 

By  virtue  of  its  high  appeal  as  a  reference  volume,  the 
Annual  Number  offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  adver- 
tisers who  want  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  executive 
heads  of  the  metalworking  industry.  New  ideas  incor- 
porated in  the  plans  for  this  number  will  make  it  edito- 
rially and  in  an  advertising  way  the  most  remarkable  issue 
of  a  business  paper  ever  published.    Write  for  details. 


MEMBER 
A.  B.C. 

and 
A.B.P. 


Cleveland 

New  York 

London 
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Your  Eagles 

are  MY  Mosquitoes 


"^fOTHING  of  yours  ever  seems 
-*-^  half  so  important  to  me  as  it  does  to  you. 
Millions  of  advertising  dollars  are  wasted  every 
year  because  what  1  want  to  hear  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  you  want  to  say.  People  will 
read  only  what  interests  them.  And  there  are 
only  five  things  that  interest  everybody!  It  is 
cheaper  to  change  your  advertisement  than  to 
change  human  nature. 


When  yon  IhinN  of  advertisinK*  Jftonj;  >t*.i%^h!jt(impie  scicn- 
tUJc  Sines  -think  of  GotMle  &  Bcrrltn.  A.J>frtising  Coan.s(rl. 
Why  not  asit  Mr.  B«rri«*n  to  show  you  hi*  Big  Black  Bc-vk  ? 


Men,  ideas,  business  opportuni- 
ties and  services  meet  in  The 
Market  Place.  .  .  .  An  eco- 
nomical introduction  between 
men  and  jobs,  jobs  and  men. 
This  issue  The  Market  Place 
appears  on  page  81. 


realize  that  I  owe  him  much  care  and 
watching.  But  with  all  the  faults  of 
the  he-flapper,  he  has  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor.  When  I  ask  him  how 
the  boy  wonder  is,  he  grins.  He  does 
not  assume  a  dignified  attitude.  His 
feelings  are  not  hurt.  I  have  told  him 
about  previous  experience  with  boy 
wonders.  I  have  told  him  he  is  a  boy 
wonder.  I  have  told  him  about  the 
common  mistakes  of  the  garden  variety 
of  boy  wonder  and  have  prophesied 
that  sooner  or  later  he  would  commit 
the  usual  nuisances.  I  hope  that  bring- 
ing these  things  out  in  the  open  in  a 
humorous  way  will  help  Murphy  over 
the  rough  spots. 

Every  sales  force  sooner  or  later 
gets  a  boy  wonder.  The  sales  manager 
owes  it  to  his  house  to  try  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  star.  But  while 
the  reward  may  be  great  if  the  boy 
wonder  becomes  the  well-rounded  out 
man,  nevertheless  there  is  a  terrible 
responsibility  devolving  upon  the  sales 
manager  who  finds  himself  with  said 
boy  wonder  on  his  hands. 

I  feel  that  the  reason  the  first  half- 
dozen  boy  wonders  I  found  on  my 
hands  all  failed  to  make  good  with 
our  house  was  largely  due  to  my  own 
lack  of  proper  appreciation  of  their 
mentalities.  I  did  not  bring  them 
along  properly  because  I  did  not  know 
how. 

The  boy  wonder  is  like  the  wonder- 
ful thoroughbred  colt.  It  takes  more 
than  just  good  potential  factors  to 
make  the  great  colt  into  a  great  horse. 
It  takes  wonderfully  skilled  training 
and  handling  to  develop  the  boy  star. 
It  doesn't  call  for  maudlin  sentiment 
but  it  does  call  for  a  real  liking  for 
the  job  of  bringing  out  the  best  that 
is  in  the  youngster. 

And  therein  lies  one  of  the  great 
compensations  of  sales  management. 


n  .  H.  Potter 

Formerly  with  the  Kenfield-Davis 
Publishing  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Alan  B.  Sanger  as 
eastern  representative  of  Rock  Prod- 
ucts. 


Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne 

New  York,  announce  the  acquisition 
of  the  account  of  the  Oshkosh  Trunk 
Company. 


W  orld   Traveler  Magazine 

Announces  a  change  in  ownership 
and  management  beginning  with  the 
November  issue.  New  officers  include 
Charles  P.  Norcross,  formerly  editor 
of  Cosmopolitan,  editor  and  president; 
Eugene  D.  Miller,  vice-president;  Bruce 
Edwards,  secretary;  George  R.  Martin, 
treasurer;  F.  F.  Douglas  Williams,  con- 
sulting editor;  and  George  Agnew 
Chamberlain,  associate  editor. 


Klait-J'an   Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen 

Milwaukee,  have  been  appointed  to 
handle  a  campaign  for  New  Revelation 
Saxophones,  made  by  Frank  Holton  & 
Company,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 
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Oregon  Takes  Ballot 
on  Advertising 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 

and  enable  them  to  raise  butter  prices. 
The  consumer  was  asked,  "Do  you  want 
dollar  butter?" 

Realizing  that  the  margarine  adver- 
tising campaign  was  getting  results, 
the  dairy  organizations  also  began  to 
buy  newspaper  space,  but  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  the  defensive  and 
denying  the  possibility  of  a  rise  in  but- 
ter prices. 

The  argument  used  was  a  logical  one, 
but  the  voters,  especially  the  house- 
wives by  this  time  were  in  no  mood  to 
be  influenced  by  a  negative  appeal. 

The  victory  of  the  vegetable  marga- 
rine people  was  a  decisive  one.  The 
anti-margarine  referendum  was  snowed 
under  by  a  vote  which  ran  from  two  to 
one  in  the  country  districts  to  five  to 
one  in  Multnomah  County  containing 
Portland. 

In  addition  to  saving  an  important 
market  the  nut  margarine  people  feel 
that  they  have  demonstrated  a  princi- 
tie  that  will  prove  useful  if  their  prod- 
uct is  similarly  attacked  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  While  the  advertising 
used  in  the  final  stages  of  the  cam- 
paign undoubtedly  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  result,  disinterested  ob- 
servers believe  that  the  referendum 
vote  proves  something  that  vdll  apply 
to  any  similar  contest  involving  a  staple 
article. 


W'' inter  Tournament 
of  Advertising  Golfers 

Annual  tournament  of  the  Winter 
Golf  League  of  Advertising  Interests 
will  be  held  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  Jan. 
10  to  17,  1925.  Committees  are  now 
engaged  in  perfecting  plans  for  the 
event,  which  this  year  has  been  desig- 
nated "The  Mirthquake." 

Frank  Finney  is  president  of  the 
league;  M.  C.  Meigs,  vice-president; 
Charles  W.  Hoyt,  treasurer;  W.  R. 
Hotchkin,  secretary.  Following  are  the 
various  committees  and  their  member- 
ship: Trophy — Dr.  A.  R.  Gardner, 
chairman;  A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr,  W.  A. 
Curley.  Transportation — W.  E.  Conk- 
lyn,  chairman.  Hotel  Reservations — 
Arthur  Sachtleben.  Tournament — R. 
Murray  Purves,  chairman;  W.  Roy 
Barnhill,  Roy  S.  Durstine.  Entertain- 
ment— Rodney  E.  Boone,  chairman; 
Charles  E.  Murnan,  C.  I.  Putnam,  El- 
mer Rich,  H.  F.  Harrison.  Member- 
ship— Graham  Patterson,  chairman;  S. 
Wilbur  Corman,  George  C.  Dutton, 
Eliot  D.  Moore,  Guy  C.  Pierce. 


G.  A.  McClellan 

Publisher  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette,  died  Nov.  5  as  the  result  of 
an  automobile  accident. 


George  Batten   Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  Green  & 
Green  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturers of  biscuits. 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


■o 


Co-opcratirc  radio  set  in  headquarters  of  Trnnf'  $,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WITH  Boy  Scouts,  radio  is 
more  than  an  individual 
fad.  It  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  definite  part  of  their 
troop  entertainment  and  in- 
struction— as  witness  above 
illustration.  This  fine  radio 
apparatus  is  not  only  used  at 
local  headquarters  but  loaned 
to  hospitals  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  Boy  Scout  Com- 
munity  spirit. 

"Regular  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, and  buzzer  code  practice 
will  soon  be  started.  I  believe 
that  radio  is  becoming  as  much 
a  part  of  Scout  signalling  as 
the  semaphore  and  wig-wag  are 
at     present,"     writes     a     Scout- 


master   to   The    Radio   Tower 

the  wide-awake,  authoritative 
radio  page  conducted  in  BOYS* 
LIFE  by  Zeh  Bouck. 

Each  community  has  one  or 
more  troops.  This  gives  you 
an  idea  of  the  national  pur- 
chasing influence  of  BOYS' 
LIFE  readers.  Every  troop  is 
a  unit  which  can  purchase 
equipment  too  expensive  for 
the  individual — yet  each  such 
purchase  becomes  an  active  ad- 
vertisement of  great  sales 
power.  In  a  similar  way  boats, 
sporting  supplies,  etc.,  are 
often  purchased. 

Shall  we  tell  you  something  of 
the  splendid  sales  opportunity 
this    vast    army    of    boys    offer? 


BOY 


THE  BOY  SCOUIS'  MAGAZINE 


^ 


200   Fifth   Ave. 
New   York,    N.   Y. 


Union    Bank    Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.   Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 


r 


A  thoughtful  Christinas  remembrance 
for  all  the  folks  on  your  staff 


The  members  of  any  organization  treasure  a  Christmas  re- 
membrance  from  The  Boss,  no  matter  how  modest  it  may 
be.  Few  things  are  as  suitable  for  such  a  purpose  as  a 
book,  for  a  book  is  at  once  personal  and  a  permanent 
reminder  of  the  giver.  And  in  the  case  of  an  advertising 
or  sales  organization,  few  books  are  as  happily  appropriate 
to  the  purpose  as  Robert  R.  Updegraff's  little  classic.  Obvious 
Adams.  For  it  is  both  a  thoughtful  remembrance  and  a 
business  inspiration  in  story  form.  Every  member  of  your 
staff  would  treasure  a  copy  with  a  little  personal  message 
from  you  written  on  the  fly  leaf. 

A  handsome  little  volume  (4'^  x  7  In.)  of  60  pages,  bound  Id 
cloth,  with  gold-stamped  cover.  Ten  copies,  S5.00 ;  2  5  copies, 
$12.00;      5  0     copies.      $23^00;      10(1     copies,     544.00;      500     copies. 


J'iOO.OO.      Sample 


y.    55  c. 


Kellogg  Publishing  Co.  %hl7>tZ^Ztf' 
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V\dviMiis^s 
J\  Weekly 

The  Organ  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in 
the  British  Empire  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Public- 
ity. 

The  only  Advertising 
Publication  in  Great 
Britain  giving-  audited  net 
sales  figures. 

Published  for  all  who 
wish  to  be  informed  on 
British  advertising  and 
its  developments. 


Subscriptions 
A  d  vert  isem  e  n 

New    York   Offi. 
52    Vanderbilt    Avenue 


ually,      post      free, 
ates     on     application     lo 


$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 
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""5 

For  Statitics  Covering  All 
Branches   of  the   Gas   Industry 

BROWN'S 
DIRECTORY 

of 

American  Gas   Companies 

A  complete,  up-to-date  mailing 
list.  Gives  every  gas  company, 
tile  names  of  the  offlcers,  man- 
ager and  purchasing  agent,  to- 
gether with  number  of  consumers, 
meters,  etc.  Also  gives  the  capi- 
talization of  every  gas  company, 
amount  of  capital  stock,  bonds 
and  dividends  paid. 

Now  Ready  for  Distrihution 

$10.00    a    Copy 
$7.50    to    Gas    Companies 

BOBBINS    PUBLISHING    CO.       \ 
52    Vanderbilt   Ave..   New   York 


I  Answer  All  the  Coupons 


[continued  from  page  23] 


thing.  I  mention  this,  not  critically, 
but  knowing  that  this  individual  pack- 
age might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule 
in  mailing  Linit  samples,  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  such  a  sample 
package  does  not  create  a  good  im- 
pression when  it  comes.  The  feeling  at 
once  is  that  it  has  come  from  a  small 
concern  unaccustomed  to  mailing  sam- 
ples and  perhaps  not  expecting  or  pre- 
pared for  many  inquiries.  The  average 
inquirer  might  know  no  differently.  A 
neatly  packed  sample,  with  carton  to 
fit,  seems  to  say:  "Here  is  the  sample 
you  sent  for.  Everybody  is  sending  for 
them.  We  are  doing  a  big  business  and 
like  to  send  samples." 

THE  Postum  Cereal  Company's 
Grape  Nuts  sample  was  particu- 
larly liberal,  comprising  four  individual 
packages  of  Grape  Nuts.  The  Instant 
Postum  package  contained  three  tins, 
each  said  to  be  enough  for  seven  cups. 
Regular  individual  packages  of  Bran 
Flakes  and  Post  Toasties  were  sent. 
As  a  bargain  the  coupon  shopper  cer- 
tainly gets  the  biggest  value  from 
Postum  Cereal  Company,  the  four 
coupons  netting  almost  a  meal — of  a 
sort.  Singularly,  the  four  samples 
from  coupons  mailed  simultaneously 
came  at  9,  11,  13  and  15  days,  no  two 
simultaneously. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  samples  for 
which  a  price  was  sent  were  received 
no  more  promptly  and  in  no  better  con- 
dition than  those  which  involved  no  re- 
mittance. And  the  matter  of  follow-up, 
or  attempt  to  cash  in  on  the  inquiry, 
seemed  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  pay- 
ment or  non-payment  for  samples.  The 
paid-for  samples  were  no  more  liberal 
in  size  than  the  free  samples. 

No  particular  effort  seemed  to  be 
made  by  any  manufacturer  sending 
samples  to  tie  up  with  the  local  dealer. 
The  only  noticeable  efforts  in  that  line 
were  the  folder  with  Post's  Bran 
Flakes,  which  bore  the  title,  "A  pre- 
scription your  grocer  can  fill,"  and  the 
slip  with  Jergen's  Lotion  on  which  was 
printed: 

Thank  You — for  sending  for  this 
sample.  We  hope  you  will  like  it  well 
enough  to  purchase  a  full-size  bottle 
from  your  druggist  or  toilet  goods 
dealer.  If  he  hasn't  stocked  Jergen's 
Lotion,  ask  him  to  get  it  through  his 
jobber. 

Martha  Matilda  Harper  includes, 
with  a  liberal  sample  bottle  of  the  hair 
tonic,  a  booklet  which  contains  a  list 
of  agencies  authorized  to  use  the  "Har- 
per Method"  of  scalp  treatment,  but 
one  is  told  in  a  follow-up  letter  that 
the  product  can  be  obtained  from  drug 
and  department  stores. 

As  for  the  other  samples,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  effort  to  remind  the 
recipient  of  the  dealer's  stock,  trusting 
simply  to  the  known  general  distribu- 


tion of  the  products  to  take  care  of  the 
resultant  demand. 

The  Zonite  booklet  suggested  so  well 
the  value  of  the  product  that  an  early 
purchase  was  the  result.  The  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  booklet  came  se- 
cured attention  for  it  while  the  sub- 
ject of  the  advertisement  was  still 
fresh  in  the  sender's  mind. 

The  letters  and  information  in  the 
Spencer  Corset  advertising  (The  Ber- 
ger  Brothers  Company)  warranted  a 
better  setting  than  the  brown,  uninter- 
esting. No.  10  legal  size  window  en- 
velope that  was  not  at  all  of  such  ap- 
pearance as  to  arouse  anticipation  in 
the  woman  recipient. 

Beech-Nut  inserts  in  its  booklet  of 
recipes  a  card  which  reads  as  follows: 

Please  accept  this  Menu-Book  with 
the  compliments  of  the  Beech-Nut 
Packing  Company. 

Should  you  happen  to  be  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Canajoharie  some  time,  located 
in  the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  it  is  requested  that 
you  visit  the  Beech-Nut  plant.  Cour- 
teous guides  are  always  in  attendance. 

Rubens  &  Marble's  booklet,  "Baby's 
Layette,"  contains  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  this  jingle,  which  somehow  re- 
minds one  of  the  Brothers  Bohunkus 
and  Josephus   in  the  old  college   song: 

When  baby  comes  he  travels  light, 
In  mother's  arms  he  ht(ddles. 

And  there  icith  love  he  is  bedight 
And  ivrapped  around  with  cuddles. 

But  later  baby  is  inclined 

To  garments  more  specific. 
And  here  of  these  a  list  you'll  find 

Correct  a)id  scieyitific. 

The  Pet  Milk  Company  includes  with 
its  booklet  a  slip  on  which  can  be  filled 
in  the  names  of  friends  to  whom  one 
wishes  similar  booklets  sent.  Rubens 
&  Marble  and  Cream  of  Wheat  Com- 
pany use  similar  plans. 

WITH  its  catalog  booklet  the  Olson 
Rug  Company  includes  a  36-ineh 
tape,  making  it  easy  for  the  housewife 
to  measure  rugs  or  floors.  With  its  first 
follow-up  letter  are  inclosed  two  sam- 
ples of  yarn,  attached  to  the  letter  by 
a  gilt  paster  bearing  the  word  "Com- 
pare." Over  against  this  is  a  typed 
paragraph  which  urges  the  reader  to 
compare  one  of  the  samples,  designated 
by  color,  and  said  to  be  of  standard 
department  store  grade,  with  the  other 
sample  made  by  the  Olson  Patented 
Process.  The  second  follow-up  con- 
tains a  "Color  Guide"  in  a  special  pink 
envelope.  This  color  guide  is  a  folder 
bearing  colored  cuts  of  two  types  of 
rooms,  with  the  paper  cut  so  that  dif- 
ferent rug  cuts,  also  sent,  can  be 
slipped  into  place  to  get  the  color  ef- 
fect. Twelve  different  color  schemes 
are  possible.  The  third  follow-up  bears 
the  imprint  on  the  outside  of  the  en- 
velope, "Office  of  the  President,"  in  the 
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November  1923 


November  1922       ^  8,326  lines 


Qhc  logical  outcome 
of  producing  results 
for  advertisers  whose 
message  appeals  to 
the  highest  type  of 
circulation 

inreRnATionAL 

sruDio 

A  •  M  •  CAREY  •  Ad-uertising  Mgr. 

Member  of  the  A  •  B  •  C  • 

75  cents  the  Copv 

49  Weft  45  th  Street  •  New  York 
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TAME  THE  WOLF  AT  THE  DOOR 

There  are  ways  of  making  a  household  pet,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  this  well-known  menace. 

(Just  to  pursue  the  simile — ) 

You  can  so  thoroughly  train,  domesticate,  housebreak 
and  boss  this  noble  animal  (if  taken  young)  that  he  will 
much  prefer  ornamenting  the  hearth-rug  to  howling  out- 
side the  door. 

We  have  a  plan  for  income  protection  that  keeps  you 
from  worrying  about  the  wolf,  and  gives  you  a  lot 
more  action.  It  has  the  kind  of  plain,  honest,  good 
sense  about  it  that  you  like. 

THORSEN  &  THORSEN 

Representatives  of  the  Insured 
52    VANDERBILT    AVENUE 

Vanderbilt  2813 

This  advenisement  was  ■written  by  H.  B.  Haney  of  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 


and  is  his  idea  of  the  way  lo  interest  yon  in  income  iiisiiraiice. 


.J 


Said  Cu>l  Byoir,  Prssident,  International  Consolidated  Chemloal  Co. 
To  tha  Dsa  lioinea  Ad  Club: 

"if  your  oopy  is  right  nothing  oap  make  your 
advartiaing  oampaign  a  failure,  but  if  it  ia 
wrong,  nothing  can  make  it  a  suooesaT"^ 


Z*  TOOK  oopy  rightt       Who  writes  itT 

(8aa  Berrian'a  Big  Blaok  Book) 

Ooode  k  Berrien,  Advertising  Counsel,   19  ffest  i4th  Street,  Haw  Tork 


upper  left  comer.  The  letter  is  writ- 
ten in  the  first  person,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  in  facsimile. 

Of  the  twenty-six  products  on  the  list 
that  are  sold  through  the  retail  trade, 
the  manufacturers  of  only  nine  refer 
the  prospective  purchaser  to  the  re- 
tailer. The  Hoosier  Manufacturing 
Company  gives  the  name  of  the  dealer 
and  the  name  on  the  coupon  was  for- 
warded to  that  dealer  who  followed  it 
up  with  a  price  list  and  a  personal  let- 
ter. S.  Karpen  &  Brothers  attached  to 
their  catalog  a  letter  giving  the  deal- 
er's name,  inserting  the  letter  In  a  first- 
class  mail  inclosure  integral  with  the 
large  catalog  envelope.  The  Automatic 
Electric  Washer  Company  and  the 
Lloyd  Manufacturing  Company  give 
dealers'  names  in  their  letters. 

The  follow-up  letter  from  the  Lloyd 
Manufacturing  Company,  Menominee, 
Mich.,  arrived  some  three  weeks  after 
the  coupon  was  sent,  and  it  referred  to 
a  booklet;  but  at  four  weeks'  time  the 
booklet  had  not  come.  Nothing  at  all 
had  been  received  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks  from  Lehn  &  Fink,  New  York 
City,  and  from  the  Earnshaw  Sales 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

The  time  required  in  getting  the  first 
response  to  the  coupon  sender,  as 
shown  in  the  tabulated  list,  is  worth 
studying.  Note  that  not  a  third  of  the 
advertisers  put  into  the  inquirer's 
hands  the  information  sought  in  less 
than  a  week,  and  none  were  far  enough 
away  to  require  more  than  a  week  for 
mail  to  go  and  come  under  ordinary 
conditions.  In  some  instances  so  long 
a  time  elapsed  that  the  prospect  would 
not  recognize  the  mail  as  a  reply  when 
it  was  finally  received. 

How  many  of  the  letters  that  came 
in  reply  in  sealed  mail  looked  like  let- 
ters instead  of  circulars  ?  Only  one  or 
two.  Practically  everything  that  came 
back  from  the  thirty-six  inquiries 
looked  on  the  outside  like  advertising, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  like  rather  cheap 
advertising  instead  of  like  a  response 
to  an  inquiry. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  experi- 
ment was  undertaken  with  something 
else  than  a  real  interest  in  all  the 
products,  results  profitable  to  the  ad- 
vertiser may  be  credited  to  ten  of  the 
thirty-six  instances. 


''Oral  Hygiene' 

Published  by  the  Oral  Hygiene  Pub- 
lications, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  pur- 
chased the  good-will  of  Dental  Facts. 
publication  of  which  will  be  discon- 
tinued with  the  December  issue. 


Netc  Technical  Group 

A  Technical  Advertisers  Division  has 
been  organized  at  the  New  York  Ad- 
vertising Club,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  A.  W.  Shrage. 


H.  W.  Thompson 

Formerly  sales  manager  for  Bardons 
&  Oliver,  has  been  elected  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  George  T.  Trundle  Engi- 
neering Company,  Cleveland.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  promotion. 
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"^  rise  dove  nmliacrib/  -—  recjiLires  enthusiasm 
and  a  dder/ninaf/m  not  to  k  satisfied  witli  mythuy  short 

of  ones'  ideals." 


m 


Drawn  by  Garth  Jones  for  Pears  Soap 


XF  your  advertising  message  is 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
big  circulation  purchased  for 
it,  it  must  be  so  presented  that  it  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  read. 

Fortunately,  by  an  appropriate  illus- 
tration you  can  put  clearness  and 
speed  into  any  message.     Even  the 


most  difficult  and  elusive  of  environ- 
mental and  idea-impressions  can  be 
graphically  compressed  into  a  "single 
^  ance. 

For  the  understanding  reproduction 
of  such  illustrations  you  will  find  our 
superior  engraving  service  an  impor- 
tant help. 


Q^/ie  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
c-s-1  165-167  William   Street.         New  Yorlv-^j 
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among  other  thing?, 

Lobel  mi\ici'  quainr      Spring 

lobd  - 155  Micdouqal  Sc 


BOOT  AM)  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

■"ni«  Oreit  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Indll- 
pensable  adviser  on  shoe  styles  and  sboe  tnerchan- 
dl3lng  of  the  best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13.423  copies  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business   Papen,    Inc. 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  dally  with  circulation 
thruout  the  state.  "niorouehly  covers 
Tnpeka,  a  midwest  primary  market.  Gives 
real  co-operation.  .\n  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Vic  Dwyer 

Prolaslonil  LelUr  Wrtta 

CoD>  for  Sales  Letters 
Minimum  Charge  $25 

WiiATanki  Service  Bureau 

Mail  AJmtlsing 
446  Wood  SI.,  Pillsburgh,  Pa. 


Advertise  Knit   Goods 

in  ihe  onlv  two  papers  that  cover 
the  knitting  industry  completely. 

UNDERWE\R  &   HOSIERY   REVIEW 

SWEATER  NE*S  &  KNITTED  OUTERWEAR 

321  Broad  vay.  New  York 


Bakers  Weekly  ^^^^'^^y 

NEW   YORK    OFFICE— ^5  West   45th  St. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE— 343  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


BUILDING  AGE  and 
The  BUILX)ERS'  JOURNAL 

Subscribers  have  prnven  purchasing  power  of 
neariy  two  billion  dollars  yearly.  Reaches  con- 
tractors, builders,  architects,  etc.,  of  known  re- 
sponsibility. Published  monthly  for  46  years. 
Member  A.    B.    C.    and  A.    B.    P. 


A 

The 
Ihe 

National  Miller 

Established      IS9J 
Monthly     Business    and     Teehnlral     Journal 
ring    the    Flour.     Feed    and    Cereal     Mills, 
only    A.    B.    C.    and    A.    B.    P.    paper    in 
Held 
630   W     JACKSON    BLVO  .   CHICAGO 

Magic  Formulas 
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public — the  consuming  public  as  it  is 
affectionately  called  in  the  bright 
lexicon  of  advertising.  We  realize 
that  the  public  has  changed,  is  chang- 
ing all  the  time.  Hordes  of  lynx-eyed 
young  men  with  pencils  and  question- 
naires go  out  and  look  at  it  from  time 
to  time,  and  ask  it  questions  and  jot 
down  what  it  has  to  say  for  itself. 
This  is  what  is  known  as  business  re- 
search, and  the  lynx-eyed  young  men 
are  disrespectfully  referred  to  as 
"trained  seals."  Not  the  least  of  the 
many  improvements  in  the  practice  of 
advertising  is  this  disposition  to  take 
nothing  for  granted,  but  instead  to 
take  a  good  long  look  at  the  public 
before  firing  advertisements  at  it.  But 
one  aspect  of  that  public  has  so  far 
escaped  notice — an  aspect  which  is 
bound  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  fu- 
ture advertising. 

The  attitude  of  the  advertising  man 
toward  his  job  is  highly  important 
just  now,  with  advertising  under  fire, 
with  congestion  foreshadowing  the  time 
of  diminishing'  returns,  with  a  highly 
trained  critical  public  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, with  a  horde  of  self-appointed 
critics  shooting  it  full  of  holes.  Some 
of  the  young  intellectuals  are  having 
a  lot  of  fun  painting  the  picture  of  the 
advertising  man  and  his  client.  They 
need  not  disturb  us  much.  Their  por- 
traits in  such  books  as  "You,  Too,'' 
"Bunk"  and  "Lottery,"  are  no  more 
typical  than  the  stage  farmer  with  a 
bunch  of  whiskers  on  his  chin,  a  straw 
in  his  teeth,  and  his  pants  tucked  in 
his  boots.  That  is,  they  need  not  dis- 
turb us  except  wherein  they  are  true. 

THERE  is  certainly  an  amount  of 
bunk  in  the  way  advertising  is 
practiced — not  in  advertising  itself. 
There  are  even  those  who  believe  a 
certain  amount  of  charlatanry  and  clap- 
trap is  necessary,  and  their  affectations 
and  poses  make  fair  game  for  the  car- 
toonist. Just  so  sure  as  sacred  cows 
are  foddered  among  us,  just  so  sure  as 
we  take  ourselves  too  seriously  and 
forget  that  advertising  like  every  busi- 
ness is  largely  common  sense  and  no 
more  a  mystery  than  bootlegging  or 
baking,  even  if  we  fool  the  advertiser, 
the  man  who  pays  the  bills,  we  cannot 
fool  this  growing  advertising  public, 
which  gets  its  dope  from  the  inside  and 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  consuming 
public  which  is  our  court  of  final 
appeal. 

Articles  advertised  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes — those  that 
have  some  distinct,  demonstrable  ad- 
vantage— a  monopoly  as  it  were — and 
those  that  differ  from  their  competitors 
so  slightly  that  the  difference  cannot 
be  conclusively  stated  in  words.  The 
latter  are  by  far  the  larger  class  be- 
cause they  comprise  nearly  all  the 
staples  of  existence.  In  the  beginning 
of  advertising  this  was  not  so  apparent 


because  each  line  was  represented  in 
advertising  by  only  one  or  two  ex- 
amples, but  as  an  advertiser  of  any 
given  line  became  successful,  others 
making  that  same  article  became  ad- 
vertisers and  soon  it  was  realized  that 
they  were  all  telling  the  same  story. 
The  net  result  of  such  advertising  was 
not  so  much  selling  the  advertiser's 
individual  product  as  making  a  market 
for  that  kind  of  goods.  j[ 

Out  of  this  situation  has  grown  co- 
operative advertising,  which  is  one  of 
the  significant  signs  in  the  advertising 
world  and  will  be  heard  from  in  the 
future.  At  present  inherent  selfish- 
ness and  vanity  hold  it  back  in  spite 
of  noteworthy  successes  where  it  has 
been  tried. 

MEANWHILE  what  is  that  adver- 
tiser to  say  in  his  advertising  who 
has  nothing  to  say?  How  can  he  interest 
a  bored  and  sated  public  without  a  fresh 
and  vivid  story?  Isn't  it  true  that  while 
everyone  should  use  a  toothpaste,  there 
is  no  convincing  reason  why  he  should 
use  Pebeco?  Isn't  it  true  that  while 
everyone  should  use  Portland  cement, 
there  is  no  specific  reason  why  he 
should  use  Atlas?  Isn't  it  true  that 
every  owner  of  a  fliv'ver  must  have 
tires,  but  no  specific  reason  why  he 
should  use  United  States? 

A  year  ago  the  volume  of  tire  ad- 
vertising approached  staggering  totals. 
Last  year  there  was  a  noticeable  fall- 
ing off  in  the  volume  of  tire  advertis- 
ing. Why?  Perhaps  the  tire  manu- 
facturer has  followed  some  such 
reasoning  as  this: 

He  doesn't  need  to  spend  any  of  his 
advertising  energy  making  the  tire 
market  bigger.  The  tire  market  is  lim- 
ited to  and  co-extensive  with  the  cars 
and  trucks  in  existence.  It  increases 
only  as  more  cars  and  trucks  are  made 
and  sold,  and  the  increasing  of  the  tire 
market  is  entirely  the  concern  of  the 
auto   manufacturers — at   present. 

But  you  can't  sell  a  man  tires  until 
he  has  a  car,  and  when  he  has  a  car  he 
becomes  a  tire  customer  automatically. 
He  is  bound  to  buy  some  tire,  once  in 
so  often,  just  as  long  as  he  runs  his 
car.  Every  car  owner  is  a  tire  cus- 
tomer.   He  has  no  choice. 

Recognizing  this,  no  tire  manufac- 
turer has  ever  tried  to  increase  the  tire 
market.  No  tire  manufacturer  has 
ever  tried  to  sell  cars.  The  whole  ef- 
fort is  expended  trying  to  make  this 
existing  market  buy  and  equip  with 
given  brands  of  tires.  The  result  has 
been  a  large  volume  of  tire  advertis- 
ing, of  which  the  size  and  the  volume 
have  been  more  noticeable  than  any 
other  feature,  and  the  biggest  adver- 
tisers sell  the  most  tires. 

Some  manufacturers  evidently  be- 
lieve they  have  an  exclusive  story. 
They  think  their  tires  have  features 
not  found  in  other  tires.     They  try  to 
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put  this  belief  into  their  advertising. 
But  the  result  is  negligible.  The  fea- 
ture is  not  sufficiently  dominating  and 
arresting  to  prevail  against  the  car 
owner's  state  of  mind. 

The  tire  buyer — the  car  owner — be- 
lieves that  tires  are  all  alike,  that  they 
are  all  made  in  about  the  same  way,  of 
about  the  same  materials,  and  sold  at 
about  the  same  price.  They  all  make 
the  same  claims,  give  about  the  same 
mileage,  and  every  now  and  then  he 
strikes  a  bad  one,  and  all  companies 
make  about  the  same  adjustment. 

No  other  commodity  is  bought  that 
way.  That  same  man  would  not  spend 
an  equal  amount  of  money  for  any- 
thing else  without  more  discrimination. 
But  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is 
much  difference  in  tires.  He  believes 
that  any  one  of  a  dozen  makes  will 
answer  his  purpose.  And  if  he  does  so 
believe,  it  must  be  because  he  is  right, 
and  that  the  tire  makers  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  put  forth  compelling  sales 
reasons  because  there  aren't  any. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  to  tire 
advertising  that  has  happened  to  tire 
manufacture.  A  fixed  market,  a  stand- 
ardized demand,  a  price  level,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  novel  and  compelling 
process,  or  improvement  or  invention, 
has  influenced  the  manufacture  of  tires 
until  they  are  all  practically  alike — 
just  as  has  happened  in  other  great 
commodities — Portland  cement,  for  in- 
stance. And  the  tire  manufacturer  has 
.\ot  had  the  opportunity  of  other  manu- 
facturers of  closely  competing  articles, 
of  devoting  his  advertising  to  creating 
new  markets,  by  devising  new  uses  for 
his  products,  as  the  cement  and  paint, 
and  talcum  and  soap  manufacturers 
are  doing.  So  the  unintentional  result 
has  been  the  standardizing  of  the  ad- 
vertising. The  advertising  is  as  much 
alike  as  the  tires.  The  advertising  is 
like  a  file  of  soldiers,  when  the  officer 
says,  "Right  dress."  Each  advertise- 
ment finding  itself  a  little  out  of  line 
has  promptly  adjusted  itself. 

WHAT  is  wanted  is  for  one  of  these 
neatly  groomed,  almost  perfect 
advertisements  to  get  out  of  line,  let 
out  a  war-whoop,  put  a  dent  in  its  hat, 
and  march  off  in  a  different  direction 
from  the  rest. 

I  cite  tires  as  an  instance  simply  to 
make  the  presentation  specific.  I  might 
have  taken  motor  cars  themselves,  or 
any  other  large,  widely  advertised  line. 
The  details  would  have  been  different, 
but  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same.  But  no  one  would  admit  that 
tires  ought  not  and  cannot  be  adver- 
tised. It  mere'.y  indicates  that  we  are 
pursuing  certain  lines  of  thought,  cer- 
tain methods  of  work,  until  they  have 
become  threadbare.  It  means  that 
where  there  is  no  individuality  in  the 
goods,  there  must  be  that  much  greater 
personality  in  the  advertising.  It  means 
that  the  English  language,  the  vehicle 
that  you  use,  is  bigger  and  wider,  and 
deeper,  than  the  needs  of  all  the  ad- 
vertising of  all  the  products  that  the 
world  can  produce.  It  means,  in  short, 
that  our  work  has  just  begun. 


Instilling  Life  Into  Still  Life 
Through  the  Art  of  Photography 
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T\VENTY-FI\'E   WEST  FORTY-FIFTH  STREET,   NEW   YORK 
Bryant   1207-8 


WILL  YOU  CONSIDER 
THE  CHURCH  FIELD 

In  Your  1925  Advertising 
. ? 

The  Church  Must  Have  Building  Material 
Furnishing  Equipment 

for 

Auditoriums — Parish   Halls — Parsonages 

Gymnasiums — Schools — Garages 
♦ 
The  Minister  Buys  From  Advertisers  in 

The  EXPOSITOR 


His  Trade  Journal  Since  1899 

♦ 
Let  us  send  you  a  sample  copy,  our  rate  card  and  the  Build- 
ing Bulletin  which  we  send  monthly  to  our  Advertisers 


F.  M.  BARTON  COMPANY 

301-308  Caxton  Building 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


d^.< 


Chicago: 
37  S.  Wabash 


New  York: 
17  W.  42d  St. 
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Meeting  Price  Competition  in 
Industrial  Marketing; 


engineering  staff  at  work  on  the  prob- 
lem of  re-designing  that  machine  to 
simplify  it,  or  give  it  more  speed,  or 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  building  it.  This 
man  realizes  what  many  business  men 
seem  not  to  realize,  that  there  is  nearly 
always  a  simpler  or  an  easier  or  more 
economical  way  of  doing  anything  that 
is  done  by  machinery,  and  that  to  find 
that  way  requires:  first,  that  you  keep 
looking;  second,  that  you  turn  your 
back  on  tradition  and  deal  in  princi- 
ples and  result-requirements.  He  does 
not  make  the  mistake  of  constantly 
bringing  out  new  models;  and  he  is 
very  particular  that  the  sales  depart- 
ment shall  not  know  of  the  new  de- 
velopments in  the  engineering  labora- 
tory lest  the  men  lose  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  type  of  machine  they  are  sell- 
ing. But  he  keeps  working,  working, 
working  to  simplify  and  improve,  and 
the  result  is  that  he  is  always  ready 
to  bring  out  an  improved  machine 
when  competition  begins  to  press. 

EVEN  the  matter  of  appearance  is 
important  in  connection  with  in- 
dustrial products,  particularly  of  a 
mechanical  character.  If  a  piece  of 
equipment  looks  more  efficient  or  more 
workmanlike,  or  even  is  merely  more 
handsome  than  its  competitors,  it 
often  starts  with  something  of  an 
"edge"  on  its  competition. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  mere  re-designing 
of  some  concern's  machines  or  equip- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  lines  or 
form  or  looks  would  do  much  to  put 
them  in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
meet   competition. 

However,  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
counseling  rash  or  constant  changes. 
The  point  to  be  made  is  that  it  is  up 
to  the  responsible  sales  executive  in 
every  industrial  enterprise  to  keep 
constantly  before  him  the  thought  that 
his  job  is  not  only  to  sell  the  product 
as  it  Is  made  or  designed,  painted  or 
packed,  but  also  that  his  responsibility 
is  to  meet  competition  and  make  money 
in  spite  of  it.  To  do  this  he  must 
sometimes  climb  on  top  of  his  job  and 
remind  himself  that,  after  all,  his  re- 
sponsibility is  to  market  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  plant  as  an  enterprise  and 
that  if  it  cannot  be  done  profitably  one 
way,  some  other  way  must  be  found. 

The  methods  or  experiences  of  other 
lines  of  business  will  often  supply 
valuable  ideas.  For  example,  the  les- 
son the  ten-cent-store  buyer  has 
learned  might  be  applied.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  "five-and-ten,"  manufac- 
turers found  price  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  selling  the  buyers  for  these 
chains.      But   today   the    same   buyers 
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tell  a  man  who  offers  a  special  price: 
"We  are  not  interested  in  your  special 
price.  We  pay  so  much  per  gross  for 
a  ten-cent  item.  Instead  of  making  it 
to  sell  below  that  figure,  take  your 
sample  back  and  see  where  you  can  put 
the  extra  profit  you  offer  us  into  im- 
proving the  p^-oduct  in  some  way 
that  will  show."  While  the  industrial 
buyer  is  primarily  interested  in  quality 
and  performance  and  results,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  also  influenced  markedly 
by  improvements  that  "show." 

STILL  another  way  to  get  an  "edge" 
on  competition  is  to  make  only  those 
products  or  sizes  or  styles  or  units 
that  you  can  make  most  economically, 
and  resolutely  turn  your  back  on  prod- 
ucts that  keep  your  overhead  at  such 
a  high  figure  that  even  your  best 
products  are  placed  in  an  unfavorable 
position  as  regards  competition.  This 
is  nothing  but  the  familiar  doctrine  of 
simplification;  but  familiar  or  not,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons 
against  competition — and  one  yet  to  be 
discovered  by  a  very  large  number  of 
industrial  enterprises. 

And  now  let  us  briefly  consider 
methods  for  "taking  a  product  out  of 
competition,"  a  phrase  borrowed  from 
an  article  by  Harry  Tipper,  which  ap- 
peared some  months  ago  in  the  Fort- 
nightly. 

There  are  as  many  ways  to  do  this 
as  human  resourcefulness  can  devise. 
One  way  is  to  refuse  to  compete:  to 
make  your  own  selling  rules. 

About  two  years  ago  the  sales  man- 
ager of  a  certain  concern  making  a 
material  used  in  a  number  of  indus- 
tries, who  had  grown  desperate  over 
the  month-to-month  battle  with  com- 
petition, decided  that  something  drastic 
would  have  to  be  done  or  he  would  be 
out  of  a  job.  One  evening  at  home  a 
vagabond  train  of  thought  came  roll- 
ing into  his  mind,  something  like  this: 
Why  should  we  play  everybody  else's 
game?  Why  should  we  try  to  compete 
with  all  our  competitors,  and  dance  to 
the  music  of  all  your  customers  and 
prospects  month  after  month?  Why 
should  we  sell  on  a  month-to-month 
basis  anyway?  Why  shouldn't  we  sell 
by  the  year? 

All  that  evening  this  sales  manager 
figured,  and  the  next  morning  he  went 
to  the  office  with  a  new  sales  plan  care- 
fully worked  out.  After  a  conference 
with  the  president,  who,  he  discovered, 
had  been  worrying  greatly  over  the 
situation  and  had  himself  reached  the 
desperation  point,  he  sent  his  men  out 
with  a  twelve-month  proposition  based 
on  regular  monthly  deliveries,  with  an 


attractive  special  price,  guaranteed 
against  advance  for  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract. This  was  old  in  other  indus- 
tries, but  new  in  connection  with  this 
particular  line. 

At  first  sales  were  slow.  Buyers 
tried  to  duck  the  new  plan  and  throw 
the  product  back  into  competition  with 
its  old  competitors  on  an  immediate 
order  basis;  but  the  company  felt  that 
it  had  everything  to  gain  and  very 
little  to  lose,  so  stuck  it  out.  "Let 
others  compete  with  us,  if  they  will," 
declared  the  president.  "We  will  not 
compete  with  them."  In  the  end  a 
number  of  the  largest  users  were 
signed  up  and  before  competitors  got 
around  to  competing,  the  company  was 
well  established  in  the  new  sales  plan 
and  making  money  once  more.  They 
had  taken  their  business  out  of  com- 
petition. 

Another  concern,  a  maker  of  certain 
industrial  equipment,  which  was  in  a 
serious  way  because  of  its  competition, 
took  its  equipment  out  of  competition, 
in  a  measure,  by  means  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent scheme.  The  head  of  this  busi- 
ness became  interested  in  a  retail  store 
as  a  stockholder.  He  had  never  paid 
any  attention  to  retail  buying  or  sell- 
ing methods  before,  but  he  now  began 
to  study  them.  He  observed  that  the 
buyer  for  one  important  department 
bought  practically  all  of  his  stock  from 
one  manufacturer. 

"Why  do  you  do  that?"  he  asked  the 
buyer.  "Why  don't  you  shop  around 
more?" 

THE  buyer  spent  half  an  hour  tell- 
ing him.  He  showed  him  the  advan- 
tage of  carrying  a  complete  standard 
line  with  which  the  store  organization 
was  thoroughly  familiar;  the  saving  of 
time  in  ordering  and  of  expense  in  ship- 
ments; the  advantage  in  profits  se- 
cured by  placing  all  of  his  business 
with  one  company,  on  account  of  a 
profit-sharing  plan  offered  by  this  com- 
pany; the  avoidance  of  accumulating 
many  odd  lots  which  might  have  to  be 
worked  off  at  a  loss;  and  so  on. 

That  afternoon  the  president  sent 
for  the  sales  manager  of  his  own  busi- 
ness. "Smith,"  he  said,  "why  can't  we 
sell  our  equipment  in  department  units 
instead  of  by  individual  pieces?  Why 
can't  we  make  an  attractive  proposi- 
tion— a  substantial  reduction  in  price 
and  a  free-service  agreement,  and  a 
number  of  other  special  features  on 
the  basis  of  a  complete  departmental 
equipment?" 

The  result  of  that  talk  was  that  the 
business  began  to  sell  the  same  old 
equipment  on  a  new  basis  that  lifted  it 
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ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS 


Much  of  the  direct  advertising 
of  the  Acme  White  Lead  and 
Color  Works  requires  a  coated 
paper  that  will  stand  hard  han- 
dling— a  coated  paper  with  the 
strength  necessary  to  protect 
the  high  quality  so  carefully 
worked  into  all  Acme  Sales 
Literature.  The  Acme  people 
use  Foldwell  for  their  pieces 
because,   to    quote    them,    "on 


tests  it  has  stood  up  splendidly 
under  the  unusual  handling 
and  use  which  color  cards  and 
paint  literature  receive."  Here 
again  Foldwell  was  selected  on 
test.  Its  value  is  knoum;  it  can 
be  definitely  counted  upon  to 
perform— and  for  this  reason  it 
has  the  confidence  of  well-in- 
formed printers  and  advertisers 
everywhere. 


CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY  «  Manufacturers 

801  South  Wells  Street  -  Chicago 
NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED 


Besides  possessing  strength,  and  remarkable  folding  quality,  Foldwell  Coated 
has  the  exquisite  surface  necessary  for  the  finest  printing. 
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By  the  Country's  Leading  Paper  Merchants 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 

The  B.  F.  Bond  Paver  Co. 
Hanover  and  Lombard  Sts. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Jotin  Carter  &  Company,  Inc. 
597  Atlanxtc  Ancnue 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  AUing  rf-  Cory  Company 
CALGARY,  ALTA.,  CAN. 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL, 
Chicago  Paper  Company 
SOI  S.  Wells  St. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  *  Paper  Co 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
The  Petrequin  Paper  Co. 
1SS8  W.  Third  St. 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 

John  Carter  A  CompanyMnc. 
37  Franklin  St. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Olmsted'Kirk  Company 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  A-  Paper  Cc 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Carpenter  Paper  Company  of  lotca 
106  Seventh  St.  Viaduct 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
Chope-Steten^  Paper  Co. 
Ii>1.5-1935  Fort  Street,  West 
ED.MONTON,  ALTA.,  CAN. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

John  Carter  d:  Company,  Inc. 
So5  Main  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Century  Paper  Co. 
301  Kentucky  Ave. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Seventh  and  May  .Sts. 


LI.N'COLN,  NEB. 

Lincoln  Paper  Company 

Cor.  nth  d-  P  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Blake,  MoSit  <t  Toicne 

342  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Louisville  Paper  Co. 

Thirteenth  &  Maple 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Allman-Christiansen  Paper  Co. 

ISl  Michigan  St. 

MINNE.\POLIS,  MINN. 

The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

301  South  Fifth  St. 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q.,  CAN. 

McFarlane,  Son  d-  Hodgson.  Ltd. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Lasher  &  Lathrop,  Inc. 

SO  East  Peddle  St. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

E.  C.  Palmer  <t  Co.,  Lid. 

433  Camp  St. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Lasher  d-  Lathrop,  Inc. 

39-33  Lafayette  St. 

Whitehead  <t-  Alliger  Co. 

11  Thomas  St. 

The  Ailing  d  Cory  Co. 

SIS  W.  37th  St. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Kansas  City  Paper  House 

37  E.  Grand  Avenue 
OMAHA,  NEB. 

Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

9th  and  Harney  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

A.  Hartung  &  Company 

606-51S  Race  Street 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  Ailing  d  Cory  Company 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Blake,  McFall  Company 

East  Srd  at  Ankeny 
PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Jollii^arter  d  Comparty.  Inc. 

2S  Fountain  St. 
~  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

The  Ailing  d  Cory  Company 

Jones  d  Dean  Sts. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Acme  Paper  Co.  , 

113  South  8th  Sl'-^' 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN.      . 

Nassau  Paper  Company 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

143  State  Street 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Blake,  Moffil  <t  Toicne 

41  First  St. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

American  Paper  Co. 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokane  Paper  <fc  Stationery  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  M.\SS. 

John  Carter  d  Company, Jnc. 

S3  Lyman  Street 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

Tacoma  Paper  d  Stationery  Co. 

1733-1739  Jefferson  Ave, 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

The  Commerce  Paper  Co. 

40  St.  Clair  SI. 
W.\SHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Stanford  Paper  Company 

1215  "C"  St.,  N.  W. 
WINNIPEG,  MAN..  CAN. 


CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

801  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago 
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Folding  Coaud  Writing 
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ADVERTISIN(;    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


out  of  the  normal  zone  of  competition. 

Consider  the  American  Radiator 
Company's  coup  in  changing  the  entire 
appearance  of  residence  steam  and  hot 
water  boilers,  and  the  name  as  well, 
and  bringing  out  the  at  first  revolu- 
tionary, but  now  accepted,  "heat  ma- 
chine." By  so  doing  it  has  made  com- 
peting heaters,  and  even  its  own  old 
boilers  seem  obsolete.  This  plan 
might  well  be  adopted  or  adapted  by 
manufacturers  of  machinery  or  equip- 
ment in  a  number  of  industrial  lines. 
The  result  would  be  to  lift  the  ma- 
chines or  equipment  out  of  competition 
by  making  them  so  different  that  com- 
parison would  be  difficult  and  the 
machine  would  face  the  market  more 
nearly  on  its  own  merits. 

Changes  for  the  sake  of  changing 
are  bad;  experiments  for  the  sake  of 
experimenting  are  costly.  On  the  other 
hand,  competition  must  be  met,  and  if 
it  has  been  established  by  a  fair  and 
adequate  trial  that  salesmanship  alone 
will  not  suffice,  then  the  executive  re- 
sponsible for  marketing  must  add  to 
his  product  or  his  plan  of  marketing 
something  of  imagination  or  ingenuity 
or  vision.  And  if  he  will  look  outside 
of  his  own  narrow  field  and  study  the 
methods  and  discoveries  of  other  men 
who  make  or  market  other  products, 
whether  they  be  chewing  gum  or 
toilette  requisites  or  food  products  or 
vn-iting  paper  or  grand  pianos  or  real 
estate,  he  may  find  some  idea  or  plan 
that  he  can  adapt  to  his  own  business 
and  develop  an  "edge"  on  competition 
or  take  it  out  of  competition. 


Harry  J.   Walsh 

Space  buyer  for  Evans  &  Barnhill, 
New  York,  will  join  the  national  adver- 
tising staff  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 


Roland  G.  Smith 

Of  Industrial  Publications,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  office  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Smith  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  American  Blower  Com- 
pany. 


Ethridge  Company 

New  York  has  added  Wolf  Rothband 
and  Lawrence  H.  Flynn  to  its  art 
staff. 


Frank  M.  Comrie  Company 

Chicago,  announces  the  following  ac- 
counts: Cooper-Carlton  Hotel,  Chicago, 
and  the  Excel  Electric  Company,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind. 

MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd. 

Ontario,  Can.,  has  appointed  M.  H. 
Arends  as  New  York  representative. 

Institutional  Advertising 
Service,  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  the  following 
officers:  L.  F.  Mowrey,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  department  of  coloni- 
zation and  development  of  the  C.  P.  R., 
chairman  of  the  board;  Jules  R.  Ar- 
bocz,  vice-president;  Conrad  Lang,  Jr., 
treasurer,  and  George  W.  Hinckley, 
secretary  and  counsel. 


Multigraphing  prices 
knocked  Sllly  f 

m   P^^  lOOO  ^ 

^1  $S     tor    5,000 

^M  $IO  tor  I0,000 

A  dollar  per  thousand  for  beautiful,  clean-cut, 
typewritten  reproduction  sales  letters  that  will 
go  right  out  and  bring  you  in  the  bacon.  Letters 
that  would  cost  you— ant/  place— from  $3  to  $6 
per  thousand. 

And  24-hour  delivery  if  requested,  too  !  Get  our 
samples;  you  don't  need  to  compare  these  prices 
with  others!  Who  ever  heard  of  multigraphing 
before  at  $1  per  thmisaud?  Cheaper  than  you  can 
do  it  in  your  own  office,  even  if  you  have  auto- 
matic machines  like  ours. 

There  are  no  "strings"  to  this  [offer.  Straight 
dealing.  Clean  work.   Promises  kept.  We're  bvny/ 

Or- 
10,000  Sales  letters,  complete? 


including  the  paper  stock,  printing  your 
letterhead,  processing  the  letter,  signing 
your  name,—  any  color,  any  style. 

TLess  than  you  now  pay"! 
Lfor   letterheads    alone  !j 


for  S^.SO 


per  M. 


Write,  wire,  phone  or  come.     Lackawanna  8230.    We'll  send 
a  man  for  copy  and  your  order,  or  to  show  samples.  Let's  e/o! 

The  BLAIR  PRINT  SERVICE 

Process  Letters  -  Addressing  •  Mailing  -  Printing 
Four  Sixty- One  Eighth  Avenue 

Printing  Cratts  BIdg.  —  at  34th  Street 
NEW    YORK 

Better  Letters  Accomplish  Instant  Results 


What  chance  does  a  manufacturer  stand  today  to 
introduce  a  new  product  into  a  crowded  market? 
What  are  the  most  strategic  first  steps  to  take  ?  How 
can  the  element  of  time  in  breaking  down  dealer 
and  consumer  indiiference  best  be  shortened?  In 
the  next  issue  Roger  F.  Davidson  answers  these 
questions  in  an  absorbingly  interesting  article  en- 
titled "What  Chance  Has  a  New  Article  Today?" 
Your  copy  will  be  ready  December  3. 
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Things  are 
Booming  in 


AKRON 


Akron    People    Have    Money 
to   Spend 

Their  annual  payroll  totals 
$79,934,400.  They  live 
well.  They  are  good 
spenders.  Reach  them 
through  their  home  evening 
and  Sunday  newspaper — 
the  Akron  Times.  Now  be- 
ing read  in  most  Akron 
homes. 


AKRON 


EVENING 

AND 
SUNDAY 


TIMES 


"'Akron's  Ablett  Newapt 


They    can    be    reached    i 

way    than    througK   the    columns 

of     the     Evening    and    Sunday 

Times. 


National  Advertising  Representativi 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO 

New  York.Chlcago.Bi 


other 


PHOTOyTAT/* 

for  economic  and  effective  — 

VISUALIZATION 


Within  a  few  hours  of 
the  time  the  material  to 
be  reproduced  leaves  your 
office,  you  can  have  your 
reproductions,  enlarged  or 
reduced — and  in  any  num- 
ber of  copies. 

Give  our  photostat  ser- 
vice a  trial.  Ring  John 
3697  and  a  messenger  will 
call. 


COMMERCE  PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


O  Maiden  Lane.  New  York  Cit^ 
Telephone:  John  3697 

Quicker  and  cheaper  refroductioTK, 


Using  the  Advertising 
Argument  in  Selling 

By  Cedric  B.  Smith 

Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Works 


THE  salesman  for  a  certain  type 
of  heater  which  is  applied  to 
various  machines  walked  into  the 
office  of  a  prospect  one  morning  and 
tried  to  interest  him  in  the  product. 
It  was  obviously  the  prospect's  busy 
day  and  he  wasn't  interested  enough 
to  listen  to  the  salesman's  presentation. 

Finally  the  salesman  said,  "You 
know,  Mr.  Jones,  this  heater  is  con- 
trolled by  a  thermostat;  and  a  little  red 
tongue  in  the  thermostat  protrudes  out 
of  a  slot  when  the  heater  reaches  the 
temperature  at  which  the  operator  must 
exercise  caution." 

"Oh,  yes,"  interrupted  the  buyer, 
with  the  first  evidence  of  interest  he 
had  shown.  "He  sticks  out  his  tongue 
when  he's  hot.  Look  here,"  and  he 
opened  that  familiar  right-hand  top 
drawer  of  his  desk  and  pulled  out  a 
mailing  piece,  which  showed  a  picture 
of  the  heater  and  bore  at  the  top  in 
flaming  red  the  same  phrase  the  pros- 
pect had  just  quoted. 

From  then  on  things  moved.  The 
prospect  was  interested  in  the  heater 
he  had  seen  described  in  the  circular. 
Apparently  he  hadn't  remembered  the 
name  of  the  company,  or  much  about 
the  heater,  except  that  the  red  tongue 
appeared  and  indicated  a  critical  heat. 

The  trouble  with  the  sales  talk  was 
that  the  salesman  hadn't  tried  to  cash 
in  on  his  firm's  advertising.  He  hadn't 
started  in  where  the  advertising  left 
off.  His  actions  would  have  been  differ- 
ent had  he  known  that  his  prospect  had 
been  sent  the  mailing  piece  a  few  days 
before.  He  would  then  have  opened  his 
talk  with  reference  to  the  heater  that 
"sticks  out   its   tongue  when   it's   hot." 

Few  products  in  the  industrial  field 
can  be  sold  by  mail.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance there  must  be  personal  sales 
work  before  the  prospect  places  an 
order.  One  reason  why  a  salesman 
doesn't  appreciate  how  advertising  may 
be  made  one  of  his  tools  and  may  be 
used  to  make  his  selling  easier  and  con- 
sequently greater  in  volume  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  been  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment. There  must  be  more  to  a  cam- 
paign than  just  advertising,  and  even 
more  than  advertising  plus  some  sales 
effort.  The  two  must  be  planned  to  con- 
centrate on  one  selling  talk,  using  the 
same  illustrations  and  examples. 

One  of  the  hard  things  a  salesman 
has  to  do  in  talking  to  a  new  prospect 
is  to  identify  himself.  The  prospect 
may  have  heard  of  his  company,  but  it 
is  probably  pretty  vague.  The  name 
may   seem   somewhat   familiar  to  him, 


but  unless  there  is  some  concrete  thing 
that  has  stuck  in  his  mind  that  the 
salesman's  company  has  done  he  is 
pretty  likely  to  feel  that  the  representa- 
tive is  a  total  stranger. 

It  is  very  valuable  for  a  salesman  to 
know  just  what  advertising  his  com- 
pany has  done  in  his  territory  and  who 
has  been  reached  by  it. 

The  advertising  department  must  be 
a  real  partner  of  the  salesman.  Indus- 
trial advertising  isn't  designed  to  sell 
goods,  but  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
salesman  to  sell  them.  There  are  some 
collateral  advantages  to  advertising 
which  are  important,  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  to  increase  sales.  To 
this  end  it  would  seem  most  logical  for 
the  salesman  to  help  plan  the  adver- 
tising, so  it  will  do  the  things  he  knows 
must  be  done  to  help  him.  In  addition, 
he  should  use  the  advertising  matter  so 
it  will  work  for  him  most  effectively. 

Granted  that  it  is  difficult  to  coordi- 
nate personal  and  mass  efforts  in  such  a 
way  that  the  right  kind  of  a  campaign 
results.  However,  it  can  be  done.  Here 
is  one  case  which  was  actually  worked 
out. 

THE  company  sells  an  incinerator 
for  hospitals.  Formerly  the  prod- 
uct, which  is  not  the  principal  one  of 
the  company,  was  sold  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  work  done  among  architects. 

Plans  were  adopted  to  intensify  this 
work  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  reach  and  sell  those 
hospitals  where  the  architects  were 
already  in  touch  with  the  company 
through  its  other  products. 

The  plan  provided  for  informative 
advertising  pieces  to  be  sent  to  archi- 
tects about  the  product,  and  for  sales- 
men to  cover  the  entire  prospect  list  of 
architects  at  least  twice  a  year  and 
personally  go  over  the  informative  data 
previously  sent  out  and  point  the  good 
features  and  urge  inclusion  in  specifi- 
cations for  all  new  hospitals.  Mailing 
pieces  were  sent  to  all  hospitals  of  the 
class  that  would  be  interested,  pointing 
out  the  sanitary  features  of  the  prod- 
uct. Nothing  was  said  about  cost,  and 
the  first  pieces  were  not  at  all  tech- 
nical; they  simply  appealed  to  the  hos- 
pital authorities  upon  the  basis  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  interest  them. 
Later  advertising  pieces  were  sent  out 
to  the  hospitals  giving  more  informa- 
tion and  suggesting  as  a  "clincher"' 
appeal,  "Consult  your  architect."  Sales- 
men called  upon  the  hospitals  who  re- 
plied directly  to  the  company,  but  the 
strongest  part  of  the  plan  was  the  mer- 
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chandising,  if  that  term  may  be  used, 
of  the  advertising  to  the  architects. 
Salesmen  pointed  out  to  the  architects 
that  they  were-  referring  the  hospitals 
to  them  and  that  this  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  architects  to  render  a 
real  service  in  advising  the  hospitals 
whether  or  not  they  could  profitably 
use  the  product. 

Naturally  there  were  very  few  hospi- 
tals which  attempted  to  get  in  touch 
with  an  architect.  Some  did,  but  they 
were  hospitals  which  had  recently  been 
built;  presumably  the  hospital  authori- 
ties knew  the  architect  who  had  de- 
signed the  building  and  equipment.  But 
a  later  series  of  letters  gave  the  hospi- 
tals a  list  of  the  architects  in  their  own 
city  who  specialized  in  hospitals  and 
similar  buildings,  and  this  gave  the 
salesmen  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
sell  the  architects  on  the  company's 
work  to  see  that  the  hospitals  got  the 
benefit  of  competent  authority  in  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  the  product. 

The  next  step  will  be  for  salesmen 
to  call  on  the  larger  hospitals  which  did 
not  reply  to  the  mail  matter  and  arouse 
interest  by  personal  contact.  They  will 
be  preceded  by  advertising  matter 
showing  pictures  and  describing  instal- 
lations of  the  product  in  other  hospi- 
tals in  the  salesman's  territory. 

There  is  a  plan  which  is  confidently 
expected  will  bring  results.  And  if 
there  really  is  a  market  for  the  product 
it  probably  will,  because  every  one  con- 
nected with  it  is  working  together  and 
they  know  just  what  each  one  is  to  do 
and  how  and  when  it  is  to  be  done. 


"Siiccf'ss"  Enlarges  Staff 

Ray  C.  Smith,  formerly  with  Good 
Housekeeping  and  more  recently  with 
Thrift  Magazine;  Jack  McCall,  for- 
merly with  The  Conde  Nast  Publica- 
tions and  the  Crowell  Publishing  Com- 
pany, and  George  Baxter,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Times,  have  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  Siieeess,  New 
York.  Mr.  Smith  will  cover  New  Y'ork 
State,  Mr.  McCall  will  handle  Philadel- 
phia and  the  South,  while  Mr.  Baxter 
will  be  in  charge  of  financial  and  mail- 
order advertising. 


C.  H.  Billipp 

Has  become  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Joseph  Richards  Company.  Inc.,  New 
York.  He  was  formerly  an  account 
e.xecutive  with  Frank  Seaman,  Inc., 
same  city. 


Edward  C.   W  right 

Has  joined  Macfadden  Publications, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  automobile  man- 
ager. For  the  last  nine  years  he  had 
been  with  the  Hearst  organization,  as 
business  manager  of  Motor  and  as  auto- 
mobile manager  of  the  New  York 
American. 


Byxbee  Publishing  Company 

Chicago,  will  publish  The  General 
Merchant,  with  free  circulation  among 
general  stores  in  the  country  with  a 
credit  rating  of  over  $.5,000.  O.  F.  Byx- 
bee, formerly  of  National  Grocer,  will 
be  editor  and  general  manager;  W.  N. 
Emerson,  formerly  of  The  Mailbag,  will 
be  his  assistant,  and  S.  M.  Goldberg, 
New  York,  eastern  representative. 


Intensify  Your 

Direct  Mail 


— And  get  results! 

Success  in  Direct  Mail  Ad- 
vertising demands  definite 
knowledge  of  markets,  prod- 
ucts and  follow-up.  We  are 
advocates  of  "talking  turkey" 
at  the  point  of  purchase — 
which  is  the  weak  link  in  the 
selling  process  in  most  or- 
ganizations. 

We  believe  in  traced  result 
advertising!  To  no  small  de- 
gree the  success  of  this  or- 
ganization in  producing  prof- 
itable results  for  its  clients  is 
due  to  our  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  planning, 
studying  and  applying  the 
principles  of  selling  and  mer- 
chandising in  Direct  Mail 
Advertising. 

If  this  seasoned  experience 
and  our  financial  standing 
count  with  you,  Mr.  Manu- 
facturer, we  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  discuss 
our  service  and  its  applica- 
tion to  your  business. 


Complete 
Departments  in 

MERCHANDISING 

SURVEYS 

COPY 

ART  AND  PLATES 

PRINTING 

IMPRINTING 

MAILING  LISTS 

PEN  ADDRESSING 

TYPEWRITING 

FORM  LETTERS 

MAILING 


BUCKLEY,   DEMENT    &    CO. 

DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING 
PLANNED     PRINTED     MAILED 


Genera/ Offices  and  Plant 

1308  JACKSON  Blvd..  CHICAGO 


Eastern  Sales  Office 

247  Park  Ave..  NEW  YORK 
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PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


L 


If  your  aaleemen  could  show  ikeptlcBt  proipeoti 
the  teetimonlal  letters  ami  orders  received  from 
latUfled  customers.  It  wnuld  remove  doubt  and 
get  the  order.  Don't  leave  teatlmonlal  lettera 
lying  Idle  Id  your  fllee — give  them  to  your  men 
and  Increase  your  sales  thru  their  use. 
Write  for   samphm    and   print. 


^yfl^.i!l■^J.■J:lL^*.l.»^^MBlB^^.^lH^^gffiwK 


LUMBERMEN 

offer  power  plant  equipment  and 
mill  accessory  firms:  buiidingma- 
terial  and  truck  manufacturers  a 
big  sales  field.    For  surveys  ask 

Amertcan/umlieriTian 


Shoe  and   Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday;  $6 
yearly.      Member  ABP  and  ABC. 


_^  ^_  CRAM  CUTS^ 

0  0/    T^"/?    fo''    booklets,     house 
=-=''  -      organs     and      adver- 

tising. 

$1.00    each 

THE  CRAM  STUDIOS, 
B-109,     Muskegon,     Mich. 


REMOVAL 
The    Independent    Studios 

Respectfully  inform  tlie  advertising 
agencies  and  those  who  liave  patronized 
their  establishment  and  tlie  public  in 
general  that  they  have  clianged  their 
quarters    to 

22  West  49lh  Street 

Bryant    1476 


>  Only  Denne'  m 
Canadian  AdveitiSini 


fj  Our   Counsel   and   Service   on  your 
//   CANADIAN    ADVERTISING 

ased  on  years  of  successful  expert' 

in    the    Canadian    field.      Before 

ehooBing  your  Canadian   agency,   write 

rA-J-DENNE  C  Company  Ltd-, 

217  Bay  Street,  TOnONTO. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

li  the  best  Id  Its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  Information  on  more  than  8,000  ad- 
rertlaera.     Write  for  data  and  prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 

15 Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Manager 
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Repetition  Plus   Variation 

Successful  advertising  men  are  suc- 
cessful chiefly  because  they  have  an 
almost  uncanny  understanding  of  mass 
psychology — that  is,  they  come  pretty 
near  knowing  what,  under  given  condi- 
tions, the  masses  are  likely  to  do  and 
how  they  will  react  to  certain  "ap- 
peals." 

Successful  auctioneers,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  successful  chiefly  because  they 
have  an  equally  uncanny  understanding, 
not  of  mass  psychology  but  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  individual — that  is,  they 
come  pretty  near  knowing  what,  under 
given  conditions,  this  man  or  that 
woman  is  likely  to  do  and  how  he  or 
she  will  "react." 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  selling  by 
auction  and  selling  by  advertising  are 
about  as  far  apart  as  any  two  methods 
of  selling  can  be.  And  in  a  way  they 
are.  Yet  both  methods  have  this  in 
common — repetition  is  vitally  impor- 
tant; but  there  must  be  variation  as 
well. 

I  had  this  made  quite  clear  to  me  re- 
cently. Accompanied  by  a  friend  who  is 
a  veritable  auction  fan,  I  visited  one  of 
the  art  galleries  where,  when  bidding 
is  lively,  they  think  nothing  of  dispos- 
ing of  ?30,000  worth  of  stuff  in  an 
afternoon.  A  hand-carved  reception  set 
was  being  sold.  The  bids  had  fallen  off. 
This  is  the  way  the  auctioneer  handled 
the  situation: 

TWO  hundred  dollars  for  the  set! 

(Pause.) 

Two  HUNDRED  dollars  for  the  set! 

(Pause.) 

Two  hundred  DOLLARS  for  the  set! 

(Long  pause.) 

Two  hundred  dollars  for  the  SET! 

Repetition  plus  variation! 

}  ou  Npvpr  Can  Tell 

Not  long  ago  the  treasurer  of  one 
of  the  biggest  railroads  in  the  country 
died.  He  left  an  estate  of  gross  value 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Its  net  value  was 
considerably  less  than  thirty  thousand 
dollars ! 

A  few  months  ago  the  president  of 
a  new  York  financial  institution  died. 
He  left  an  estate  of  a  gross  value  of 
between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand 


dollars.      Its     net     value     was     about 
$25,0001 

Both  these  men  must  have  had  un- 
usual financial  ability.  Beyond  ques- 
tion both  had  many  opportunities  to 
make  money.  Undoubtedly,  both  were 
in  receipt  of  incomes  far  in  excess  of 
the  general  run  of  mankind.  Yet  they 
left  behind  them  extremely  modest 
fortunes — much  smaller  than  many  a 
man  whose  name  is  known  only  to  the 
people  .  of  the  little  city  in  which  he 
lives. 

W  hat  Would  You  Do? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  awakened 
some  morning  and  found  that  your  in- 
come instead  of  being  seven  or  eight 
thousand  a  year  was  ten  times  that 
much?  And  that  it  came,  not  in  the 
form  of  a  salary  paid  you  by  a  "soul- 
less corporation,"  but  from  a  trust 
fund  which  had  been  created  for  your 
benefit? 

That  is  precisely  what  has  happened 
to  a  friend  of  mine.  A  bachelor,  on 
the  shady  side  of  fifty,  he  has  worked 
hard  all  his  life!  Suddenly,  through 
the  death  of  relatives,  he  finds  himself 
a  very  rich  man. 

A  good  many  of  us  who  knew  him 
when  his  salary  was  $150  a  month  are 
watching  him.  We  want  to  see  just 
how  he  will  adjust  himself  to  his  new 
environment.  He  has  not  done  so  yet. 
For  though  he  has  given  up  his  posi- 
tion with  the  company  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  since  he  was  a  boy, 
he  is  as  interested  in  it  as  ever. 
In  fact,  to  my  knowledge,  he  is  not 
very  much  interested  in  anything  else. 
He  is  like  the  driver  of  a  London  bus 
who  after  years  of  continuous  service, 
decided  to  take  a  day  off — and  spent  it 
on  top  of  his  own  bus,  not  as  a  driver 
but  as  a  passenger. 

"No  Wonder  the  Election 
Is   I  ncertain" 

At  Sixty-sixth  Street,  two  "flappers" 
boarded  the  subway  train  which  carried 
me  downtown  the  day  before  election. 
They  found  seats  directly  opposite  mine. 

One  of  them,  in  arranging  her  skirts, 
exposed  a  considerable  section  of  her 
anatomy.  By  "considerable,"  I  mean 
8  or  10  inches;  and  by  "anatomy,"  I 
mean  leg.    You  understand? 

A  man  who  sat  alongside  me,  and 
who  saw  what  I  saw,  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "Ain't  that  a  hell  of  a  way  to 
dress?"  Then  he  did  some  more  "look- 
ing." Again  he  turned  to  me  and, 
shaking  his  head  sadly,  said,  "No  won- 
der the  election  is  uncertain." 

Jamoc. 
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A  Retailer's  Views  on 
Window  Displays 

[continued  from  page  32] 

who  will  give  their  real  opinions  when 
asked.  These  people  should  be  directed 
to  walk  by  the  window  and  asked, 
"What  do  you  think  of  that?  Does 
that  make  you  want  a  toothbrush? 
Does  that  make  you  hungry  for  food? 
Or,  does  that  make  you  want  a  new 
belt  or  a  new  pair  of  shoes?" 

If  it  doesn't,  then  that  particular 
display  is  no  good.  It  hasn't  any  sales 
value  if  it  does  not  make  anybody  want 
the  goods  it  is  supposed  to  advertise. 
In  other  words,  the  same  test  should 
be  applied  to  window  displays  as  is 
applied  to  advertising.  Advertising  is 
directed  to  a  so-called  John  Doe.  He 
is  assumed  to  be  that  person  who  best 
represents  the  class  of  people  which 
the  advertiser  thinks  will  be  most  in- 
terested in  his  product.  The  copy  is 
directed  toward  that  individual,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  convince  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  the  merchandise 
offered.  He  is  made  to  want  it.  Why 
shouldn't  the  same  thing  be  done  with 
window  displays? 

Before  sending  display  material  to 
the  retailer,  the  manufacturer  should 
first  take  steps  to  learn  whether  the 
retailer  wants  it.  And  then  the  dis- 
plays should  be  made  so  good  that  the 
dealer  will  use  them  as  intended  and 
not  throw  them  away  the  moment  they 
are  received. 


"Supply  Buyer" 

Published  by  the  Merriam  Publish- 
ing Company,  Cleveland,  has  appointed 
Wheeler  &  Northrupp  as  western  ad- 
vertising managers,  with  headquarters 
in  the  Wrigley  Building,  Chicago. 
Frank  Lindquist,  Allston,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  New  England  repre- 
sentative. 


Robprt  T.  Heed 

Of  Albert  Frank  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago, died  Nov.  3.  Mr.  Heed  had  for- 
merly been  employed  in  various  capac- 
ities in  the  railroad  business  and  also 
rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the 
government  in  Liberty  Loan  and  Red 
Cross  campaigns  during  the  World 
War. 


Street  &  Finney 

New  York,  will  handle  the  advertis- 
ing of  the  Dwinnell-Wright  Company, 
Boston,  roasters  of  White  House  Cof- 
fee. 


Churchill-Hall,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  selected  to  di- 
rect advertising  for  Adams-Morgan, 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  radio  equip- 
ment. Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Thomas  H.  Child 

Of  the  Thomas  H.  Child  Advertis- 
ing Agency,  New  York,  died  October 
13,  1924,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 


Made  ror  Smart  Set  Mcz. 

''Photographic  Illustration 
Hi.  Williams 

Fashion    Camera    Studios  243    West    39th    Street 

Penn.    1225 6  New    York   City 


OISPLAY  advertising  forms  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly close  one  week  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are 
held  open  until  the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and 
copy  for  display  areenduck  Company' 
appear  in  the  De(  w.  North  Ave.  aiicago,  m 
reach  us  not  latei  AP.ms 

^ULIl*         V^ldoolllCll    clL  personal    use.       Please    give    me    qUMrtity    prices    on 
1  -|  handle.      I   understand    that    I    Incur  no   obligation. 

be  accepted  up  t< 
November  29th. 

....     state 
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6  Reasons  why 
you  will  find 
the  Fortnightly 
your  most  valuable 
business  magazine. 

J      Long,  tiresome  introduc- 

•  tions  to  articles  delight 
^    you  with  their  absence.    Arti- 
cles are  packed  with  interest 
instead  of  being  merely  crowd- 
ed with  words. 

O      The    Fortnightly    never 

•  has  a  "write-up"  of  an 
advertising  campaign  until  it 
has  proved  out. 

<>  The  Fortnightly  does 
not  "glorify"  advertis- 
ing. It  doesn't  believe  that 
advertising  is  super-anything. 
It  doesn't  believe  that  it  can 
accomplish  the  impossible. 

4  The  Fortnightly  has  its 
•  own  personality.  It  is 
not  a  machine-made  publica- 
tion. Each  number  grows  out 
of  the  daily  happenings  and 
contacts  and  correspondence 
with  business  executives. 

5  The  Fortnightly  is  writ- 
•  ten  by  authorities.  When 
an  article  needs  to  be  written, 
the  Fortnightly  goes  to  the 
best  man  in  the  field  and  gets 
him  to  write  it. 

^  The  Fortnightly  is  not 
^'*  afraid  of  an  idea  because 
it's  new.  It  is  out  for  new 
ideas — good  ideas. 
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Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Massillon,  Ohio  Good  SaJesmen  Wanted 
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Applying  Research  Data 
to  Specific  Problems 

By  C.  E.  Haring 


WHEN  faced  with  the  problem  of 
making  an  analysis  of  a  given 
industry  the  first  question  to  be 
answered  is,  Shall  the  analysis  be 
quantitative  or  qualitative?  Does  one 
wish  to  know  how  many  industrial 
concerns  use  products  of  the  kind  un- 
der consideration,  or  how  and  under 
what  conditions  such  products  are 
used?  Does  one  wish  to  know  how 
many  are  prospects  for  the  particular 
product,  or  what  the  users  and  non- 
users  of  the  product  think  of  it? 

If  a  quantitative  measure  of  your 
market  is  desired,  probably  the  best 
way  to  obtain  an  answer  is  from  the 
statistical  departments  of  the  business 
papers,  from  the  U.  S.  Census,  and 
from  other  published  statistics. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  desire  is 
to  learn  something  about  the  quality  of 
a  market;  who  uses  a  certain  product, 
and  how;  how  the  product  compares 
with  that  of  competitive  products; 
what  is  thought  of  the  salesmen  and 
the  advertising;  who  controls  the  buy- 
ing, and  hundreds  of  other  things  that 
have  to  do  with  the  quality  of  a  mar- 
ket— then  one  must  make  not  a  quanti- 
tative, but  a  qualitative  study.  And 
that  means  a  field  survey. 

Two  methods  are  commonly  used  in 
conducting  field  surveys  of  this  kind. 
The  first  method  uses  a  very  few  lead- 
ing questions  and  relies  entirely  upon 
the  field  men  to  so  question  the  persons 
interviewed  that  the  desired  informa- 
tion will  be  obtained.  The  result  is  gen- 
erally a  running  story  of  each  inter- 
view. The  second  method  uses  more 
or  less  detailed  and  lengthy  question- 
naires, and  the  task  of  the  field  man 
is  completed  when  he  has  obtained 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  its 
strengths  and  its  weaknesses.  The  run- 
ning story  method  of  reporting  is  es- 
pecially valuable  when  the  flavor  of  the 
interview  is  more  desired  than  the  facts, 
when  local  color  and  copy  leads  are  the 
chief  consideration.  The  questionnaire 
method  reaches  its  greatest  value  when 
definite  facts  and  statistical  data  are 
desired. 

A  combination  of  both  methods  is 
ofttimes  desirable.  The  tabulated  an- 
swers to  the  many  definite  questions 
give  the  statistical  information  re- 
quired to  reach  proper  conclusions,  and 
the  running  stories  reported  on  each 
field  report  give  the  flavor  and  local 
color  which  are  so  valuable  in  prepar- 
ing advertising.  If  then  the  two  sets 
of  results  are  viewed  with  an  open  mind 
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and  studied  with  analytical  honesty, 
the  answer  to  a  problem  will  almost 
write  itself. 

Making  a  qualitative  analysis  is  like 
preaching  a  sermon,  according  to  the 
old  colored  preacher  who  said,  "Fust  I 
tells  'em  what  I'm  goin'  to  tell  'em,  then 
I  tells  'em,  and  then  I  tells  'em  what 
I'se  tole  'em."  It  must  first  be  decided 
what  one  wants  to  find  out,  then  find 
out,  and  then  see  what  has  been  found 
out.  Then,  and  then  only,  is  reached 
the  point  of  applying  what  has  been 
found  to  any  particular  business. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  can  tell  you  in 
advance  how  to  apply  your  finding^s  to 
your  business.  It  may  possibly  help, 
however,  for  me  to  tell  you  what  use 
■we  have  made  of  some  of  the  findings 
in  a  few  surveys. 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  obtained 
from  automobile  owners  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  the  date  when  their  cars 
were  purchased,  and  if  their  storage 
battery  had  been  replaced,  the  date  of 
this  replacement.  From  these  two  dates 
it  was  easy  to  compute  the  storage  bat- 
tery life  in  months.  The  average  for 
several  thousand  batteries  was  23 
months.  Further  analysis  of  these  fig- 
ures showed  considerable  territorial 
variation.  For  instance,  the  average 
for  Minnesota  cars  was  27  months,  and 
that  for  Texas  cars  18  months.  'These 
were  interesting  facts,  and  if  they  were 
not  applied  to  the  business  of  our  client, 
they  would  remain  just  that — interest- 
ing facts. 

HOWEVER,  our  client  based  his 
sales  quotas  upon  what  he  termed 
"car  population"  or  the  number  of  cars 
registered  in  a  given  town,  county,  or 
district.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  per- 
fectly fair  basis  for  quotas  on  the  sale 
of  replacement  batteries.  The  figures 
just  given,  however,  show  that  bat- 
teries last  50  per  cent  longer  in  Min- 
nesota than  in  Texas,  and  therefore 
a  service  station  in  Minnesota  did  not 
have  the  same  potential  market  per 
thousand  cars  as  did  a  service  station 
in  Texas.  Naturally  the  survey  re- 
sults were  applied  to  the  sales  problem. 

More  recently  we  made  a  rather  thor- 
ough study  of  the  stores  of  647  retail- 
ers of  Mazda  lamps.  One  part  of  the 
questionnaire  used  in  this  instance  was 
a  series  of  questions  answered  by  our 
field  men  from  observation,  while  the 
other  part  was  answered  by  asking 
questions. 

In  the  observation  portion  our  re- 
porters indicated  whether  or  not  the 
retailer  had  an  outside  sign  telling  the 
passerby  that  Mazda  lamps  were  sold 
within.     Sixty-nine   per  cent   of  these 
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stores  had  no  such  sign!  Interesting 
and  true,  but  of  little  value  if  not  ap- 
plied. A  campaign  to  correct  this 
condition  was  immediately  instituted, 
and  that  is  why  today  you  see  a  Max- 
field  Parrish  bracket  sign  on  the  front 
of  the  stores  of  so  many  Edison  Mazda 
lamp  dealers.  And  now  that  the  signs 
are  up,  we  are  telling  you  lamp  buyers 
in  the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  what  the  signs  mean  and  why  you 
should  look  for  them. 

I  have  mentioned  asking  the  right 
questions  in  the  right  way.  Your  ques- 
tions are  important,  but  your  method 
of  approach  is  more  important.  If  this 
be  right  you  will  usually  obtain  a  suc- 
cessful interview.  There  will  be  fail- 
ures, of  course,  but  they  will  be  few.  1 
recall  one  hardware  jobbing  house  in 
Birmingham  where  we  have  never  in 
live  years  or  more  obtained  a  successful 
intervievif.  The  first  man  I  sent  there 
had  so  little  success  that  I  tried  it  my- 
self on  the  next  survey.  I  was  even 
less  successful.  Since  then  I  have  sent 
the  best  man  we  ever  had  to  this  jobber 
on  two  different  occasions.  Both  calls 
were  failures.  But  this  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  to  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
helpful  can  be  the  comments  on  a  suc- 
cessful interview,  I  would  like  to  read 
what  one  jobber  says: 

Every  new  tool  goes  through  an  iden- 
tical experience.  First  there  is  a  cer- 
tain volume  of  orders,  a  sort  of  rush 
to  try  it  out.  Then  follows  an  ebbing 
of  business,  which  will  continue  unless 
the  maker  injects  new  energy  into 
the  sales,  to  revive  the  first  flood  of 
interest.  If  he  does  this,  it  attains  a 
permanency;  if  he  does  not,  his  tool 
becomes  merely  one  of  thousands  that 
sell,  but  not  of  conspicuous  volume. 

I  suppose  the  new  tool  faces  about 
what  one  of  us  rangy  Texans  faces 
when  he  moves  East,  say  into  the  town 
of  Greenfield.  We  are  subjected  to 
tests  and  we  are  weighed  by  standards 
that  thev  never  apply  to  themselves. 

A  mechanic  takes  a  new  tool  like 
that  wrench  and  he  tries  it  for  every 
hard  iob  he  can  find.  He  uses  it  for 
a  sledge;  he  extends  the  handle  with 
a  length  of  pipe  until  the  strain  is  ten 
times  what  it  should  be.  Let  anything 
go  wrong,  and  he  is  quick  to  remark 
that  he  knew  he  didn't  want  that  old 
thing  in  the  first  place,  and  that  it  was 
no  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  he  do  the 
identical  thing  with  Stillson,  he  would 
be  surprised  that  it  broke  and  would 
quickly  remark  that  that  was  the  first 
time  a  Stillson  had  ever  broken,  for- 
getting that  he  is  buying  parts  and 
new  ones  all  the  time. 

The  new  tool  must  overcome  this 
condition  by  renewing-  the  introduction 
two  or  three  times,  until  preiudice  is 
borne  down  by  repeated  good  experi- 
ences. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  number 
of  your  prospects  and  where  they  are 
located.  You  must  also  know  some- 
thing about  them;  how  they  think,  how 
they  buy,  and  how  you  can  appeal  to 
them  in  your  advertising  and  selling. 
This  makes  it  necessary  for  you  to 
know  them.  .\nd  you  cannot  know  your 
customers  and  prospects  if  you  stay  in 
your  office. 


For  phristmas 
Qive 
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The  above  illustration  show- 
ing a  few  Razo-Nives  etched 
with  special  designs  gives 
some  idea  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  Nife  and  the 
faithful  reproduction  of  em- 
blems or  designs. 


We  are  the  world's  foremost 
manufacturers  of  advertis- 
tising  novelties  of  all  kinds; 
badges,  buttons,  metal  spe- 
cialties,  etc. 

Ask  for  our  catalog  showing 
a  complete  line  of  good-will 
builders  for  the  man  at  the 
desk.  A  large  assortment 
with   a  rvide  range  of  prices. 


.\  real  good- will  gift  that  your  friends  and  cus- 
tomers will  appreciate  and  use  for  years.  Made 
of  solid  jeweler's  grade,  mirror  polished,  nickel 
silver  with  a  neat  design  etched  on  the  handle. 
You  can  get  them  plain,  as  shown  above,  or  with 
your  advertisement  etched  on  the  handle. 

Uses  Cast-Off  Safely  Razor  Blades 

\o  trouble  or  cost  to  keep  it  sharp.  Just  take  one 
of  your  old  safety  razor  blades  and  slip  it  in  Razo- 
Nife.  No  screws  or  fasteners — just  snaps  into 
place.  It  will  do  anything  that  can  be  expected 
of  any  pocket  knife,  and  a  lot  more.  The  hole 
in  the  knife  liandle  makes  a  clever  cigar  cutter 
and  the  keen  blade  gives  you  a  smooth  clip  with- 
out tearing  the  wrapper. 

.ike  the  finest  watches,  this  versatile  little  knife 
is  made  as  thin  and  unobtrusive  as  possible — only 
'}(  of  an  inch  thick — the  proper  thing  for  the  end 
of  a  watch  chain. 

Give  Razo-Nife  this  Year 

A  matchless  good-w'ill  builder  for  your  business. 
It  will  be  carried  and  used  for  years.  We  can 
make  them  up  ih  any  quantity  with  your  adver- 
tisement, trade  mark  nr  special  lettering  etched  on 
the  handle.  Give  Razo-Xife  to  your  customers  at 
Christmas  time — it  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
good- will  items  ever  produced. 

Get  a  Razo-Nife  for  your  own  use 

You'll  be  immensely  pleased  with  it ;  you'll  find 
dozens  of  uses  for  it ;  you'll  thank  us  for  calling 
it  to  your  attention.  Fill  out  the  coupon,  pin  a 
dollar  bill  and  mail  it  today.  .\i  the  sanie  time 
ask  for  quantity  prices. 


The  Greenduck  Company 

1725-1741  W.  North  Ave.  Qiicago,  111. 


THE   GREENDUCK    COMPANY, 

A.P.  1M9 

1725-41    W.    North    Ave..    Chicago,    III. 

Gentlemen:    I   enclose    $1.00    for   Razo-Nife   for    my   personal    us 

e.      Pleaae  give  n 

le   quantity   prices    on 

Razo-Nife  with   and  without  apedal  dealgn  etdied  on  handle.      I 

understand    that 

Incur  no  obligation. 
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Research-Built  Copy 
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One  out  of  three  had  previously 
owned  cars  costing  $1,500  to  $2,500. 

One  out  of  three  had  previously 
owned  cars  costing  more  than  $2,500. 

This  greater  credibility  of  the  exact 
figure  is  well  illustrated  again  by  a 
recent  La  Salle  Extension  University 
advertisement.  Correspondence  schools 
have  long  orated  on  the  increase  in 
salaries  wrung  from  an  at-last-respon- 
sive  world  by  their  mail-order  gradu- 
ates. La  Salle  punctures  the  jibe  of 
the  skeptic  with  definitely  stated  statis- 
tics,  in  this  fashion — 

.  During  only  three  months' 
time  as  many  as  1193  members  re- 
ported definite  advancement  which  they 
were  frank  to  attribute  to  home  study 
training  under  the  La  Salle  Problem 
Method.  The  total  salary  increases  so 
reported  amounted  to  $1,248,526,  an 
average  increase  per  man  of  89  per 
cent. 

Facts  like  that  don't  just  grow, 
Topsy-fashion.  Someone  must  dig 
them  out  and,  to  do  so,  that  someone 
must  start  well  ahead  of  closing  date. 

A  recent  Odorono  advertisement 
carries  the  Packard  type  of  copy- 
getting  methods  an  amusing  step  fur- 
ther. The  following  bit  of  copy  un- 
doubtedly brought  an  understanding 
grin  to  the  face  of  many  an  advertising 
man.  Here  the  research  behind  the 
copy  was  sponsored  not  by  the  adver- 
tiser but  by  two  houses  which  had 
something  to  sell  him.  All  is  grist  to  the 
live  copy-man's  mill,  however,  and  the 
gratis  data  thriftily  becomes  copy  as 
follows : 

One  Man  in  Every  Five  Has 

Acted  on  This  New  Knowledge 

Two  well-known  national  magazines 
have  just  secured  from  387  men,  picked 
at  random  from  among  their  readers, 
a  statement  on  excessive  perspiration. 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  total — 
one  out  of  every  five — have  weighed  the 
conclusive  evidence  on  this  subject  and 
are  regularly  controlling  moisture  in 
the  limited  areas  where  it  gives  them 
annoyance. 

The  fact  of  an  organized  research  is 
also  emphasized  in  a  recent  two-page 
advertisement  of  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Com- 
pany which,  by  chart,  tells  the  retailers 
of  gasoline  and  oil  what  influences 
their  patrons  to  trade  with  them.  To 
ascertain  the  relative  numbers  of  cus- 
tomers attracted  by  brand,  service 
features,  convenience,  habit,  acquaint- 
ance, type  or  make  of  pump  and 
"happenstance,"  the  entire  Bowser 
sales  force  was  utilized,  each  man 
reporting  for  the  locality  in  which  he 
both  lived  and  worked.  An  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  the  findings 
of  the  Bowser  representatives  is  the 
frankness  with  which  the  low  appeal 
of  "type  or  make  of  pump"  is  admitted, 
inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  investiga- 
tions   are    aimed    to    disclose    the    high 


appeal  of  the  product  of  the  investi- 
gator. This  advertisement  illustrates 
another  value  which  is  often  found 
in  research-built  copy  in  that  it  has 
since  been  reprinted  in  folder  form 
under  the  title  "Why  Folks  Come  to 
Your  Gas  Station."  Copy  built  on 
carefully  collected  data  in  nearly  every 
instance  can  be  counted  upon  for  a 
more  lasting  value  than  copy  which  is 
inspirational  only. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  advertis- 
ing, testimonials  have  been  popular 
copy-fodder.  Somewhere  in  almost 
every  normal  advertising  program  one 
testimonial  or  many  show  up.  If  not 
used  in  publication  space,  then  they 
are  almost  certain  to  find  a  place  in 
booklets  or  circulars.  Fleischmann's 
Yeast,  however,  has,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  lifted  the  testimonial  to  a  new 
dignity  by  the  way  it  is  using  them  in 
its  present  magazine  advertising.  In- 
stead of  doling  them  out  with  nig- 
gardly, one-at-a-time  thrift,  it  is  using 
them  half-a-dozen  at  a  clip,  lending 
each  the  added  verisimilitude  of  a 
photograph  which  illustrates,  where 
possible,  an  incident  told  in  the  testi- 
monial. The  effect  is  shrewdly  cal- 
culated to  break  down  a  reader's  usual 
instinctive  doubt  on  the  whole  subject 
of  all  health  tonics.  Where  the  manu- 
facturer's self-made  claims  would  be 
easy  to  discount,  the  reader  cannot  so 
easily  label  this  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  as  "advertising  bunk." 

'^I'^HIS  Fleischmann  policy,  of  attack- 
X  ing-in-force  and  demanding  belief 
by  sheer  weight  of  the  number  of  will- 
ing witnesses,  is  worth  the  serious  study 
of  the  copy-man  who  contends  that 
one-idea-to-an-advertisement  is  the 
only  right  practice.  The  consistent, 
prodigal  recklessness  (from  a  copy- 
man's  standpoint)  with  which  copy- 
material  is  being  consumed  is  the 
conviction-carrying  strategy  of  the 
Fleischmann  program.  Needless  to 
add,  it  obviously  demanded  careful 
preparation  to  place  this  wealth  of 
material — both  verbal  and  pictorial — 
on  the  copy-man's  desk.  Such  material 
does  not  drop  fortuitously  from  the 
skies. 

A  parallel  policy  is  indicated  in  the 
advertising  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association.  The 
message  centers  on  the  slogan  "Vitri- 
fied Brick  Pavements  Outlast  the 
Bonds"  and,  in  proof  thereof,  the  as- 
sociation submits  this  paragraph: 

Springfield,  111.,  is  using  a  35-year- 
old  brick  pavement.  Lincoln,  Neb., 
owns  a  34-year-old  veteran.  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  and  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  profit  by  33- 
year-old  brick  streets.  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  points  to  32-year-old  brick  sur- 
faces in  good  condition — so  do  Winona, 
Minn.,  and  Clinton,  Iowa.  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  has  several  brick-paved  streets 
with    31   years   of   faithful    service  be- 
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5  Expert  Salesmen  Outsold 
By  a  $100-a-Month  Girl 

— that's  the  experience  of  one  sales  manager  who 
reaHzed  the  added  power  gained  by  regularly 
using  genuine  typew^ritten  letters. 

Operating  3  Hooven  Automatic  Type- 
writers, the  girl  put  out  9  to  10  times  as 
many  sales  letters  a  day  as  she  could 
write  on  a  hand-operated  machine. 

The  letters  were  as  individual  and  effective  as 
though  hand-written — but  they  cost  only  a  frac- 
tion as  much. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  other  way  to  make  so  much 
profit  from  one  $100  salary,"  says  the  enthusiastic 
user. 

Whether  Hooven-written  letters  are  used  to  replace  salesmen  or 
to  assist  them,  the  result  is  a  big  increase  in  effectiveness  and  a 
big  decrease  in  typing  cost. 

Hundreds  of  successful  sales  executives  find  that  intimate  Hooven- 
written  letters  enable  their  organization  to  sell  more,  sell  easier 
and  sell  faster. 

Ask  us  how  (I  carbon  co/iy  joUou-iip  rim  be  used  to  still  further  increase  sales.     Write  us  today. 


Jhe 

Hooven 

Automatic 

Typewriter 


Clip  this 

coupon 

NOW! 


Hooven  Letters,  Inc. 
387  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Hooven  Automatic  Type- 
writer Corp. 
General  Offices  and  Factory 
Hamilton,  Ohio 


Hooven-Chicago  Company 
531  So.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Schwabacher-Frey   Co. 

609  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 
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A  handsome  pock- 
et-size volume  of 
60  pages,  cloth 
bound,  with  gold 
stamped   cover. 


New  edition  of  "Obvious  Adams" 

FEW  business   stories   have  made   such  fully  in  his  work  every  day  in  the  year, 

an   outstanding   impression  on  busi-  To    add    this   something    to   the   equip- 

ness    America    as    has    Robert    R.    Upde-  ment    of    those    upon    vi^hose    work    and 

graff"s    inspiring    tale.    Obvious    Adams,  judgment    the    success    of    your    business 

The  Kellogg  Publishing  Company  an-  depends,    by   placing   a   copy   of   this  vol- 

nounces      the      publication      of      Obvious  ume    in    their    hands,    is    to    multiply    the 

Adams  in  a  pocket-size  cloth-bound  book  effectiveness  of  your  organization  by  the 

(4!/2    X    7    in.)    at    a    price    that   v^ill    en-  number   of   copies    you   put   to   work  for 

able   business  men  to   buy   the  little   vol-  you  I 

ume    in    large    numbers    to    give    to    the  Certainly  every  agency  executive  and  con- 

men   and   women    in   their   organizations,  [^.^'e^^.l"?!,";'    Prof.^  cU'^e  Bu°r'on  1?otch^ 

and    perhaps    also    to    hand    to    customers  kiss     says     in     his     latest     book.     Advertising 

or  clients  as  a  little  expression  of   good-  S^py^     "J^^     immortal     Obvious     Adams     of 

■i|                                                   ^                            ^  Robert    Updegraff    contains   a    wholesome    les- 

'■               ,       ,               ,  .                      ,     ,  ,  son    for    every    copywriter.      For   it   was    sheer 

OO     real     does     this     remarkable     story  common-sense,    the    feeling    for    the    practical 

make     "Obvious    Adams"     that    he     has  and  the  suitable,  that  enabled  Adams  to  sue- 

.    1     _     L-          1                                   c    .!_  ceed     where     more     gifted     copvwriters     had 

taken    his    place    as    one    of    the    recog-  failed"                                              hj'">">=i  = 

nized  characters  of  modern  business  life.  Quantity  Price  List 

To    know    "Obvious    Adams,"    to    ab-  con    , :.. „„,..     ,in,    _  .  _ 

,,,                II,           c          Jl                .1  =""  t^oP'^s    "r    more,    40c    per  copy 

sorb  his  simple  but  profoundly  practical  lOO  copies    or    more,    44c    per  copy 

philosophy,  is  to  add   something  of  defi-  50  copies    or    more,    46c    per  copy 

nite  value  to   any  man's  business   equip-  f^  ^^"P,!^!    ^   ^"H'   ^«|    ^  l^ 

ment,  something  that  will  serve  him  use-  Single    copies,    SSc    postpaid 

KELLOGG  PUBUSHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

(Fill  out   this   order   coupon,   detach   and   mail   with    check   or   purchase  order.) 

KELLOGG    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Springfield,   Massachusetts  Date 

Enclosed  find     p-,    o        i  /->   j        for  $.  .  .  .    for   ....    copies  of  Obvious  Adams. 

U    Purchase    Order 

Firm    Name    

Address    

Name  and  title  of  individual   ordering 


hind  them — so  has  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  the  30-year  class  are  Joliet,  Dan- 
ville and  Carlinville,  III.,  Meridian, 
Mi.ss.,  East  St.  Louis,  Williamsport, 
and  Sewickley,  Fa.  And  the  foregoing 
list  represents  no  effort  to  make  an 
exhaustive  search  for  old  brick  pave- 
ments. (Holland,  by  the  way,  is  using 
brick-paved  roads  laid  a  hundred  years 
ago.) 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  associ- 
ation does  not  intend  to  let  any  reader 
assume  that  a  long-lived  brick  pave- 
ment is  a  freak  and  an  accident  and 
that,  with  this  goal  in  mind,  it  has 
taken  the  precaution  of  collecting 
generous  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
rather  than  rest  its  case  on  unsub- 
stantiated claims. 

There  are  three  types  of  investiga- 
tions which  supply  useful  copy-mate- 
rial, two  of  which  are  suggested  by  the 
foregoing  quotations.  One  is  the  in- 
vestigation aimed  directly  at  gathering 
copy-material.  The  second  has  the 
deeper  purpose  of  checking  up  on 
present  sales  methods  and  markets  to 
determine  whether  sales  efforts  are 
being  rightly  directed.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  needful  data,  it  almost  al- 
ways reaps  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  crop  of  copy-topics. 

The  third,  in  order  to  differentiate 
it  from  the  "advertising"  and  the 
"sales"  types,  might  be  termed  the 
"engineering  investigation."  In  this 
third  group  falls  the  investigation 
aimed  to  disclose  just  what  a  market 
believes  it  desires  as  the  characteristics 
of  some  particular  commodity.  From 
the  facts  thus  gathered  a  new  article 
is  evolved  and  the  new  product  enters 
the  market  with  as  nearly  a  guarantee 
of  ready  acceptance  as  human  in- 
genuity can  hope  to  attain. 

When  this  latter  policy  is  followed 
in  the  preparatory  work  on  a  com- 
modity, it  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
the  investigation  thereafter  automatic- 
ally becomes  a  dominant  sales-argu- 
ment since  it  embodies  a  double- 
barrelled  appeal  to  merchants  (or 
other  distributors)  and  to  the  consum- 
ing public.  The  engineering  investiga- 
tion, therefore,  furnishes  ready-made 
copy-material  which  needs  little  more 
than    straightforward    narration. 

A  recent  Bond  Bread  advertisement 
illustrates  how  simply  such  material 
can  be  utilized  to  make  effective  double- 
angle  copy. 

4873  Detroiters  Put  Their 

Skill  into  Bond  Bread 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  Detroit  welcomed  thousands  of 
Michigan's  most  skillful  home-bakers 
with  their  best  home-made  loaves. 
They  came,  at  our  invitation,  to  show 
us  the  kind  of  bread  they  wanted  us 
to  make  for  them. 

The  committee  of  women  .judges 
selected  the  finest-flavored,  closest- 
textured,  tenderest-crusted.  best-baked 
loaves  as  models  for  Bond  Bread. 

Today,  Bond  Bread  is  the  most 
asked-for  loaf  in  Detroit.  And  its 
4873  Michigan  sponsors  now  join  with 
the  rest  of  its  43,040  godmothers 
throughout  the  country,  in  an  enthu- 
siastic agreement  that  Bond  Bread  is 
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still  made  as  the  housewives  showed  us. 
Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  tells  a 
parallel  story  of  development  and 
prints  the  outcome  of  the  votes  which 
1000  men  registered  as  to  their  desires 
in  a  shaving  cream.  At  the  top  of  its 
space  appears  this  brief  table: 

Abundant    Lather    1000 

Quick    Action    1000 

Durable  Lather    9<i5 

Strong   Bubbles    (itil 

No   Irritation    9'72 

From  that  introduction  the  text 
matter  goes  on  to  narrate  the  story 
of  130  formulas  made  and  discarded  in 
the  effort  to  match  the  market's  de- 
sires. 

The  maker  of  Boone  Kitchen  Cabi- 
nets— whose  name  design  carries  the 
secondary  line  "Designed  by  369 
Women" — tells  the  story  of  more  than 
1000  women  who  answered  an  adver- 
tisement asking  for  kitchen  cabinet 
suggestions  and  of  369  who  furnished 
ideas  which  were  accepted  and  em- 
bodied in  a  new  model.  Thirteen  of 
the  features  claimed  as  exclusive  are 
listed  and  explained  in  the  closing 
paragraphs. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  there  is  small 
opportunity  to  question  the  soundness 
of  any  of  the  types  of  "investigation" 
copy,  so  long  as  the  copy  supplies  the 
reader  with  definite  facts,  informative 
figures  and  specific  instances  disclosed 
by  the  research.  Its  strength  rests  not 
aione  in  its  inherent  credibility — the 
information  which  it  furnishes  is 
usually  of  a  nature  that  abides  far 
longer  in  the  memory  than  do  the 
labored  exhortations  of  the  advertiser 
who  submits  his  claims  and  generali- 
ties without  pretense  of  substantiation 
and  thus,  too  often,  arrives  at  a  net 
result  of  "sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing." 

If  your  copy  is  a  chronic  sufferer 
from  over-frequency  of  "scores  of," 
"hundreds  of,"  "everywhere,"  "thou- 
sands of  dollars,"  or  any  of  the  other 
forms  in  which  I-don't-know  betrays 
itself  in  advertising  copy  and  in  the 
conversations  of  your  salesmen,  in- 
vestigation is  a  ready-made  prescrip- 
tion. 

As  a  seasoning  for  lifting  copy  out 
of  the  insipid  class,  it  is  hard  to  sur- 
pass. 


Edward  A.  Tracy 

Has  rejoined  the  staff  of  Barnhart 
Brothers  &  Spindler,  St.  Louis,  after  a 
ten  years'  absence  at  the  Chicago 
branch. 


Merrill  Rogers 

Formerly  of  the  Patterson-Andress 
Company,  has  joined  the  copy  depart- 
ment of  the  Harry  C.  Michaels  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


Carl  Reimers  Company 

New  York,  consisting  of  Carl  Reim- 
ers, Charles  H.  Bauer  and  Boyden 
Sparkes,  announces  its  recent  forma- 
tion. 


1904  to  1923 


Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation 


IN  the  same  period  the  population  of  Roches- 
ter practically  doubled — which  signifies  that 
this  big  increase  in  demand  for  gas  is  largely 
due   to   an  intensification   of  the   use   per   con- 
sumer. 

The  Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation 
sells  gas  to  87,121  consumers  through  560  miles 
of  gas  mains.  In  manufacturing  this  gas,  204,- 
832  tons  of  gas  coal  and  3,834,872  gallons  of 
gas  oil  are  used. 

Mighty  figures,  these — particularly  when  you 
realize  there  are  over  a  thousand  gas  companies 
in  the  country. 

Ask  us  for  data  on  the  application  of  your  prod- 
uct to  this  important  industry. 

Gas  Age-Record,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 

The  only  A.  B.  C.  &  A.  B.  P.  paper  serving  this  field 

We  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas  Com- 
panies   and    the    Gns    Enginerrina    niul    Aii/iliunce.    Catalo 


Spokesmanjdr  the  gc^  industry^ 
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Keep  your  finger  on  the 

pulse  of  your  business 

through  graphic  statistics 

Dean  Donham,  of  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business  Administration,  recently 
said:  "In  my  judgment,  statistical 
methods  will,  within  a  comparatively 
few  years,  develop  to  a  point  where 
the  progressive  business  man  attrib- 
utes as  much  importance  to  the  sub- 
ject  as   he   does  to   accounting." 

How  to 

n3ake 

effective 

charts 

and    how 

to  use 

them. 

What  the  busi- 
ness man  has 
been  looking  for 
Is  a  clear,  prac- 
tical, business- 
like book  on 
graphic  statistics 
that  will  give 
him  the  essen- 
tials of  the  sub- 
ject and  an  ex- 
planation of  how 
to  organize  and 
use  statistical 
data  In  his  own 
business. 

Smith's 

Graphic 


Proprietary  Advertising 


Management 


r;        $4.00 
postpaid. 


Read  any  chapter  of  thi3  book  and  It  will 
give  you  a  whole  group  of  Ideas  for  secur- 
ing better  executive  control,  for  enabltne 
you  to  formulate  more  surely  future  poli- 
cies, for  making  effective  analyses  of  your 
advertising  and  sales  activities,  etc 
This  boolc  is  a  complete  and  ttiorough,  yet 
simple  and  clear  explanation  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  effective  use  of  statistics  in 
business    management. 

It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  graphic  statis- 
tics form  a  management  tool  of  the  great- 
est practical  value  in  keeping  In  close 
touch  with  every  phase  of  your  business 
activities. 

It  shows  how  othen  are  using  graphic 
statistics  to  good  advantage  in  various 
departments    of    management. 

It   clearly   explains 

— What   kind    of    statistics    you    are    most 

likely    to   need    In   your   business ; 
— how    to   secure   them ; 
— ^how    to    organize  them   for   your   pur- 


— how   to  construct   correct   graphs; 

— how  to  use  graphs  in  management,  in 
advertising,  in  sales  work,  in  pur- 
chasing, etc. 

See  this   valuable  book   FREE 
for  10  days 


McGRAW.HILL 
FREE    EXAMINATION    COUPON 


McCi 
370 


aw-Hill    Book 
Bevcnlh    Avenu 


You  may  send  me  on  10  days'  approval  Smith's 
Graphic  Statistics,  $4.00.  I  agree  to  remit  for 
the  book  or  to  return  it  postpaid  within  10  days 
of  receipt. 


Signed     I 

■ 
Address     I 

OfHclal    Position     I 

I 

Name   of    Company J 

(Books   sent   on   approval    to   retail   purchasers   in     | 

U.    S.    and    Canada    only.)  ■ 

A.  P.  II-I8-24      : 
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If,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  prod- 
uct, its  composition  or  ingredients,  uses 
and  claims  come  within  the  foregoing 
brackets,  it  may  be  safely  classed  as  a 
household  remedy. 

Methods  of  Introduction  —  There 
are  three,  one  or  more  of  which  is 
usually  employed  in  the  original  intro- 
duction of  such  products.  We  will  not 
attempt  any  discussion  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  each  method  as  we  are  only 
interested  in  the  effect  the  method  of 
introduction  has  upon  any  future  de- 
velopment. 

Medical  Profession — The  pharmaceu- 
tical house,  realizing  its  dependence 
upon  the  medical  profession,  is  often 
forced  to  introduce  through  the  doctor 
products  which  in  all  fairness  should 
be  sold  direct  to  the  public. 

THE  process  is  about  as  follows: 
Samples  are  left  with  the  doctor 
and  some  "in  the  course  of  God's  good 
time  find  their  way  into  the  hands  or 
stomachs  of  the  doctor's  patients.  Tne 
patient  is  supposed  to  tell  his  friends 
who  suffer  from  something  that  looks 
like  what  the  party  of  the  first  part 
took  the  samples  for  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
passes  along  the  torch  of  knowledge." 

Whether  the  product  be  prescribed 
or  recommended  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. It  is  usually  introduced  by  both 
means.  Quite  often  such  products  are 
prescribed  by  the  profession  until  the 
public  learns  they  can  be  bought  with- 
out a  prescription  and  afterward  only 
recommended  by  physicians. 

Medical  Profession  and  Druggist — 
This  method  of  introduction  differs 
only  in  that  doctor  and  druggist  assist 
in  the  introduction  to  the  public.  Prod- 
ucts introduced  in  this  way  are  more 
of  the  household  remedy  variety  while 
those  introduced  through  the  profes- 
sion are  usually  the  specialties  of  phar- 
maceutical houses. 

Druggist  and  Advertising  to  Laity — 
The  usual  method  employed  by  most 
proprietary  products.  Seldom  do  the 
makers  of  such  products  attempt  to  se- 
cure the  backing  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. They  realize  that  such  a 
method  of  selling  is  too  slow  and  that 
to  convince  the  profession  as  to  the 
value  of  their  product  and  secure  their 
approval  under  the  "present  monarch- 
ical system  of  ethics"  would  be  an  im- 
possible job. 

Because  these  products  are  not  usual- 
ly prescribed  by  the  profession  does  by 
no  means  indicate  that  they  are  worth- 
less. Many  of  them,  after  having 
proved  their  value  and  use,  are  in- 
dorsed and  in  some  cases  even  pre- 
scribed by  broadminded  doctors. 

What  Effect  Does  Each  Method  Have 
on  Future  Sales  Policies? — If  the 
product  has  been  introduced  by  the  first 
method,  the  medical  profession,  or  by 
the  second — medical  profession  and 
druggist — then  any  change  in  its  sale 


to  the  public  is  going  to  receive  notice 
from  the  profession. 

The  third  method  does  not  interest 
us  because  such  products  stand  on  their 
own  merit  from  the  beginning  and  do 
not  look  to  the  doctor  for  introduction 
or  sales  help.  But  what  will  the  med- 
ical profession  do  even  though  the 
product  be  a  household  remedy,  simple 
in  ingredient  and  use?  The  answer  is, 
"Doctors  are  going  to  use  the  product 
if  it  is  worthy." 

Supporting  this  statement  are  an- 
swers from  druggists  to  the  question — 
"Would  doctors  continue  to  prescribe  a 
product  of  general  household  remedy 
value,  but  which  is  now  mainly  sold  on 
prescription  or  recommendation,  if  it 
were  advertised  and  sold  direct  to  the 
public?" 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  druggists 
answered  "Yes,"  and  gave  as  their 
main  reason — "because  doctors  pre- 
scribe and  recommend  such  products 
now"  and  "because  pharmaceutical 
houses  have  a  reputation  which  the  in- 
dividual doctor  cannot  break  down  nor 
even  afford  to  attack." 

In  answer  to  another  question,  "What 
effect  has  the  advertising  of  Squibb 
had  upon  the  prescribing  of  their  prod- 
ucts by  the  medical  profession?"  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  druggists  answered 
"None,"  the  others  answering  "Don't 
know." 

Several  years  ago,  the  Thos.  W. 
Leeming  Co.  sent  out  700  letters  to 
leading  physicians  over  the  country, 
soliciting  opinions  on  the  matter  of  con- 
sumer advertising;  570  replies  were  re- 
ceived from  these  doctors  and  in  all  but 
two  instances,  strong  approval  was  ex- 
pressed of  the  new  direct  sales  policy 
with  Baume  Analgesique.  This  prep- 
aration was  introduced  through  the 
medical  profession  and  drug  trade. 

MUCH  the  same  sort  of  an  expe- 
rience was  had  by  the  makers  of 
Unguentine.  For  years  this  prepara- 
tion had  been  prescribed  by  physicians. 
Only  after  considerable  inquiry  and  de- 
liberation did  the  Norwich  Pharmacal 
Company  decide  to  advertise  Unguen- 
tine to  the  public.  While  consumption 
increased  100  per  cent  in  the  first  year 
through  direct  sales  to  the  public,  no 
ill-feeling  has  been  expressed  by  the 
medical  profession  toward  the  company 
nor  any  of  its  products. 

This  attitude  might  or  might  not  be 
taken  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Their  action  would  largely 
depend  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
product  and  the  claims  made  for  it. 
The  regulations  of  the  Council  on  Phar- 
macy and  Chemistry  of  the  association 
are  as  follows: 

Direct  Advertising — No  article  that 
is  advertised  to  the  public  will  be  ac- 
cepted or  retained;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  (a)  to  disinfectants,  germi- 
cides and  antiseptics,  provided  that  the 
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advertising  be  limited  to  conservative 
recommendations  for  their  use  as  pro- 
phylactic applications  *  *  *  and 
provided  they  are  not  advertised  as 
curative  agents;  and  (b)  to  non-med- 
icinal food  preparations,  except  when 
advertised  in  an  objectionable  manner. 

Indirect  Advei-tising — No  article  will 
be  accepted  or  retained  if  the  label, 
package  or  circular  accompanying  the 
package  contains  the  name  of  diseases 
in  the  treatment  of  which  the  article  is 
said  to  be  indicated.  The  therapeutic 
indications,  properties  and  doses  may 
be  stated.  (This  rule  shall  not  apply 
to  remedies  with  which  self-medication 
is  altogether  improbable,  to  vaccines 
and  antitoxins,  or  to  directions  for  ad- 
ministering or  applying  remedies  where 
similar  immediate  heroic  treatment  is 
indicated.) 

Unwarranted  Therapeutic  Claims — 
No  article  will  be  accepted  or  retained 
concerning  which  the  manufacturer  or 
his  agents  make  unwarranted,  exagger- 
ated or  misleading  statements  as  to  the 
therapeutic  value. 

Druggist — If  the  product  is  gener- 
ally prescribed  by  the  profession,  and 
is  also  sold  over  the  drug  counter,  even 
though  it  is  not  advertised  to  the  laity, 
the  druggist  would  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  proprietary  article. 

If,  in  addition,  the  product  was  by 
nature  and  use  a  household  remedy,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  many  worthy  products  that  hover 
on  the  fence  of  ethics  between  limited 
sales  through  the  profession  on  one 
side,  or  broad  sales  direct  to  the  laity 
on  the  other. 

MUCH  depends  upon  the  classifica- 
tion given  the  products  by  the 
three  factors — profession,  association 
and  druggist — and  their  opinion  on 
'  these  questions  should  be  thoroughly 
established. 

Type  of  Manufacturer — Who  makes 
the  product  will  have  much  to  do  with 
its  acceptance  by  the  profession  should 
it  be  sold  and  advertised  to  the  public. 

Pharmaceutical  and  chemical  houses 
are  recognized  by  the  profession  as 
fundamental  to  the  manufacture  of 
pharmaceuticals,  chemicals  and  thera- 
peutic preparations.  They  have  sup- 
planted ancient  methods  with  modern 
laboratories  where  the  purest  assayed 
and  standardized  drugs  and  compounds 
are  prepared.  The  good  will  and  re- 
spect of  the  medical  profession  can  be 
claimed  by  most  pharmaceutical  houses. 

This  brings  us  to  the  importance  of 
the  ethical  part  of  a  pharmaceutical 
house's  business  as  against  the  part 
that  includes  proprietary  articles  and 
household  remedies.  Most  of  the  large 
pharmaceutical  houses  have  a  line  of 
proprietary  articles,  household  prod- 
ucts and  remedies.  Usually,  most  of 
these  are  of  minor  sales  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  purely  ethical 
products  because  they  have  been  kept 
in  the  dark. 

*     *     * 

The  question  that  arises  is — What 
influence  would  advertising  and  selling 
direct  to  the  public  of  a  household  rem- 
edy have  upon  the  pharmaceutical  or 
ethical  part  of  the  business? 

In  answer  to  the  question — "Do  doc- 


A  Few  Pertinent  Facts— 
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1.  BUILDING  SUPPLY  NEWS  is  not  a 
building  paper.  It  is  th.e  dealer  paper  of 
the  building  field; 

2.  lis  Market  Report original  and  ex- 
clusive  is    an    essential    service    to    these 

dealers; 

3.  As  a  WEEKLY — with  a  $4  subscription 
price — it   has  made  its  greatest  progress; 

4.  Its  NET  PAID  circulation  amongst  build- 
ing supply  dealers  (June  15,  1924)  is 
more  than  double  that  of  any  other  dealer 
publication  in  this  field. 

There  are  many  more  reasons  why  Adver- 
tisers and  Advertising  Agencies  are  choos- 
ing this— "The  Dealers'  Own  Paper" — ex- 
clusively to  establish  and  maintain  contact 
vith  this  important  factor  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  building  supplies.  We 
will  gladly  send  you  full  details  and  some 
recent   issues   on    request. 


BUILDING   SUPPLY   NEWS 

407  So.  Dearborn  St  CHICAGO 

Member— AUDIT    BUREAU     OF    CIRCULATIONS,    ASSOCIATED    BUSINESS    PAPERS 


WHO  IS  THIS  FELLOW? 

He's  a  man  of  YOUTHFUL  SPIRIT— Rotary  demands  it; 
a  spirit  in  which  ambition  is  still  high;  in  which  the  desire  to 
serve  is  quickly  expressed  in  action. 

Consequently,  Rotarians  are  young  men;  their  average  age  is 
forty;    and  as  a  natural  corollary,   their  interests  are  young. 

They  keep  up  with  things.  They  are  radio  fans,  sportsmen, 
students.  They  are  quick  to  appreciate  anything  that  bespeaks 
progress. 

He's  a  fellow  worth  talking  to. 


Constantine  6C  Jackson 

7  W.  i6thSt.,  New  York 


THE 


EOURIAN 

The  \lagazine  of  Service 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Mid- West  Representative: 
Howard  I.  Shaw 

326  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


Advertising  Manager,  Frank  R,  Jennings,  221  East  20th  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Bonnd     copies    of    Volume 
III   are  now   ready  for   dis- 
tribution.     C  The    price    is 
$.S,  which   includes  postage. 
C  Each  volume  is  complete 
with  index,  cross-filed  under 
title  of  article  and  name  of 
author,    making    it   valuable 
for   reference    purposes. 
C  Address  Circulation  Man- 
ager,  Advertising   &   Selling 
Fortnightly,    52    Vanderbilt 
Avenue.  New  York. 
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tors  generally  prescribe  products  made 
by  recogrnized  manufacturing  pharma- 
cists who  advertise  their  products?" 
58  per  cent  of  the  druggists  interviewed 
answered  "Yes,"  17  per  cent  answered 
"No,"  and  25  per  cent  answered  "Some 
do — some  don't." 

No  pharmaceutical  manufacturer 
wants  to  endanger  the  biggest  part  of 
his  business  —  pharmaceuticals  and 
chemicals — ^for  the  sake  of  one  or  more 
household  products,  even  though  one  of 
these  alone  might  produce  a  fortune 
for  him. 

It  is  also  true  that  such  manufac- 
turers chafe  when  they  think  of  the 
many  household  products  in  their  line 
which  are  receiving  only  a  half-baked 
sales  opportunity  due  to  their  fear  of 
ethics  and  "what  might  happen  if  we 
advertised." 

But  it  would  seem  that  the  legitimate 
sale  and  advertising  of  a  household 
product  to  the  laity  would  not  hurt  the 
pharmaceutical  part  of  such  a  busi- 
ness. No  better  proof  could  be  had 
than  the  successful  experience  of 
Squibb  &  Co. 

In  reality,  the  fact  that  the  product 
is  made  by  e.xpert  manufacturing  phar- 
macists should  cause  it  to  receive  the 
recogrnition  of  doctor,  druggist  and 
public,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will 
as  long  as  the  advertising  is  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity,  accurateness  and 
ethics  of  the  pharmaceutical  house. 
Any  advertising  or  selling  which 
smacks  of  the  ballyhoo  type  will  of  a 
certainty  bring  down  upon  the  head  of 
the  pharmaceutical  manufacturer  the 
wrath  of  the  medical  profession  and  so 
it  should. 

Probably  the  most  important  devel- 
opment of  this  study  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  conditions  which  must 
be  considered  when  the  pharmaceutical 
house  thinks  of  advertising  a  household 
product. 

While  the  influence  of  ethics  up6n  the 
profession,  the  druggist,  and  the  man- 
ufacturing pharmacist  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  has  been  shown  that 
a  sound  analysis  would  not  stop  at  this 
point. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  check  the 
character  of  the  product,  the  producer 
and  the  market,  which  includes  the 
medical  profession,  druggist  and  pub- 
lic, against  a  tabulation  of  the  preced- 
ing factors  whose  importance  we  have 
seen. 

'^^^  ^^^^—  •^^~, 

JVindmv  Display 
Advertising  Association 

Will  shortly  issue  a  complete  report 
of  the  proceedings  at  its  recent  con- 
vention under  the  title  "Talks  on  Win- 
dow Display."  The  national  headquar- 
ters of  the  association  have  been  moved 
to  8  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  New 
York. 


Edward  W.   Young 

Cleveland,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Suvday  Advertiser,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Success  Magazine,  of  New  York,  as 
manager  of  the  plan  and  promotion  de- 
partment. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


XovEMBEai  23-25  —  Fourth  District 
Associated  Advertising  Ciubs  of  the 
World.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

r>ECEMBER  11 — Anniversary  banquet 
lo  celebrate  the  thirty-fit'th  year  of 
llic  New  York  Business  Publications. 

January  10-17  —  Annual  tourna- 
ment of  the  Winter  Golf  League  of 
Advertising  Interests  at  Pinehurst. 
N.  C. 

January  15-16 — National  Advertis- 
ing Commission,  Detroit,  Ohio. 

May  10-15 — Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.   Houston,   Texas. 

Mat  10-15 — Association  of  News- 
paper Advertising  Executives,  Hou- 
ston.  Texas. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest   to  advertisers. 


L.  R.  Philips 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Morning  Star,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  He  was  formerly  with  the  John- 
son-Dallis  Company,  advertising  agency, 
Atlanta. 


MacGibhon  &  Watson 
Advprlising  Agency 

Oakland,  Cal.,  announces  the  follow- 
ing accounts:  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Com- 
pany; Pioneer  Baking  Company  and  C. 
Swantson  &  Son,  packers,  both  of 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Kpclor  &  Stitps  Company 

Is  the  new  corporate  name  of  the 
former  Keelor  &  Hall  Company,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. L.  S.  Stites  becomes  president 
of  the  corporation  which  will  continue 
at  its  present  address  without  any 
other  change  in  executive  personnel. 


Hicks  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  conduct  the  adver- 
tising for  Berentsen  &  Hermes  Carpet 
Company,  importers  of  Oriental  rugs, 
New  York. 


Allan  T.  McKay 

Recently  with  the  Joseph  Richards 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  become 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  same  city. 


Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  Inc. 

The  Chicago  office  of  this  agency, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  St.  Louis, 
will  direct  the  192.5  advertising  for 
The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio.  The  New  York  and  St. 
Louis  offices  of  the  Gardner  agency 
will  service  the  account  in  the  indus- 
trial fields. 


George  L.  Dypr  Company 

Will  serve  as  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising counsel  to  the  Best  Foods, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  manufacturers  of 
margarine  and  other  food  products. 


Glaser  &  Marks 

Boston.  Mass.,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  New  York  Mattress  Com- 
pany, same  citv. 


Rate  for  advertisements  inserted   in   this   department 
type  is  used  charge  is  based  on  6  pt.  line  space  basis. 


Position  Wanted 


SALES    MANAGER 
On   Commission  and   profit-sharing  basis ;   propo- 
sition     must      be     estahlisherfi     three      years      and 
properly    financed.      Box    195.    .\dy.    and    Selling 
Fort..    52    Vanderbilt   Ave.,    Xe%v    York    City. 


SALES  MANAGER'S  ASSISTANT 
Am  now  employed  in  similar  capacity  but  due 
to  iimit.ition  of  field  desire  to  ch.inRe.  Have 
been  in  present  connection  five  years.  Ex- 
perienced in  sales,  ad^^ertising,  correspondence. 
Well  educated,  33  years  old,  married.  Box  208. 
.■\dv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  .^ve.. 
New   York    Citv. 


ADVERTISING    MAN 
27  years  old;  six  years'  experience,  copv.  layout, 
type,     printing,     engraving,     original     ideas     and 
executive    abilitv.     Samples    submitted.     Address 
A.   P.   L.,  410  W.    llSth   St.,   New  York  City. 


FARMERS  WILL  BUY 
This  winter,  but  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  explore 
tlie  "farm  market"  without  an  experienced  guide. 
I  have  had  the  requisite  successful  experience  in 
advertising  and  selling  to  farm  families  and  rural 
merchants,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  help  one  or 
two  Eastern  advertising  managers  or  agencies 
with  their  plans  and  copy  for  this  field.  I  will 
work  only  on  products  of  high  grade.  You  pay 
only  when  you're  satisfied — and  pay  only  {or 
what  you  get.  Box  200,  care  .Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ART 
Presently    employed 


MANAGER 

>n  big  national  campaign : 
nd  layout  man,  with  ad- 
vertising ideas ;  broad  experience.  Box  202, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  XTrndsrhilt  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Woman  desires  position  in  Advertising  Agency. 

Direct-Mail  establishment  or  Publishing  House; 
able  to  accept  responsibility ;  experienced  in  de- 
tail work ;  can  handle  correspondence  without 
dictation.  .Address  Box  204,  care  Advertising 
and  Selling  Fortnightly,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


COPYWRITER 

res  position  with  manufacturer.  Have  had 
years    experience    with    advertising    agency. 

■eful  writing  and  layouts.  2f>  vears  old. 
206,   .Adv.   and   Selling   Fort..   52   Vanderbilt 

.    New   York    City. 


Position   Wanted 


SALES  AND  ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
with  nine  years  experience  desires  change.  Three 
years  with  manufacturer  and  si.x  years  with 
large  advertising  agency.  At  present  account 
executive.  American ;  college  education ;  age 
.?3  ;  married.  Box  205,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
52    Vanderbilt   Ave..    New  York   City. 


ADVERTISING — Young    man    desires    position 

witii  progressive  newspaper,  periodical,  associ- 
ation or  business  organization ;  experienced  ex- 
ecutive management  of  editorial,  advertising, 
business,  promotion,  publicity,  rotogravure  and 
syndicate  departments  of  newspaper  and  class 
and  trade  journal  work ;  can  write  successful 
sales  promotion  advertising  copy  and  sales  letters  ; 
thoroughly  understand!  mechanics  of  newspaper 
and  trade  paper  publishing ;  have  travelled  for 
large  organizations  selling  and  promoting  wire 
news  services  and  syndicated  features.  Enjoy 
confidence  of  editors  and  publishers-  _  30  years 
old.  married,  university  trained ;  available  im- 
mediately;  excellent  references.  Box  No.  203. 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  VanderbUt  Ave.. 
New    York    Citv. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  sohcitors  for  trade  paper,  real 
opportunity  for  producers  ;  liberal  commissior 
basis  to  start  with,  drawing  account  to  men  who 
prove  abilitv.  Apply  "Retail  Jewelers  Bulletin  " 
Suite   724,    154    Nassau   St.,   New  York. 


ARTIST  WANTED 
A  large  lithographing  company  desires  the  ser- 
vices of  an  artist  with  executive  ability.  Must 
have  plenty  of  originality  and  lie  able  to  portray 
these  ideas  in  a  pleasing  and  colorful  manner 
and  also  be  capable  of  handling  a  figure  in  a 
masterful  way.  Please  give  complete  information 
including  salary  expected  and  when  available. 
If  application  is  favorable  we  will  want  to  see 
specimens  of  work  but  do  not  include  these  in 
first  letter.  Box  207.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
52   Vanderbilt   Ave..    New   York  City. 


Advertising  salesman   wanted   on   well  established 

successful  trade  paper  published  in  New  York. 
Man  of  experience  in  selling  space,-  30  to  40 
years  of  age.  Ability  to  command  the  good- 
will of  the  friends  of  the  paper — to  sugg:est 
effective  "copy" — to  maintain  constant,  persist- 
ent, energetic  effort — determined  purpose  to  se- 
cure the  maximum  volume  of  business  that  the 
accounts  can  yield — are  more  useful  qualifications 
than  brilliant  higti  powered  salesmanship.  Life 
position  for  capable  man.  Box  No.  201,  Adver- 
tising and  Selling  Fortnightly,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave..    New   York    Citv. 
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CONFIDENCE! 


prVERY  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has 
endured  over  a  span  of 
time,  has  been  founded 
upon — and,  has  prospered 
through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the 
marl<et  to  which  it  sought 
to  sell  its  merchandise  or 
service  —  Confidence  in 
honor,  intelligence,  appre- 
ciation and  good  will. 

During  the  short  span  of 
five  years  Standard  Rate  & 
Data  Service  has  done  what 
it  has  taken  other  successful 
institujtions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


A  Record!  —  In  the  Number  of  Publishers'  Advertisements 

July  1919 2              July  1922 120 

July  1920 -33              July  1923 154 

July  1921 106               July  1924 255 

September  1924 313 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  is  an  exclusive  publishers'  advertis- 
ing medium — it  is  the  advertising  medium  of  the  Publishers  of  the  United 
States.  Never  before,  in  the  history  of  advertising  and  journalism,  has  any 
publication  sold  so  many  publishers  on  the  idea  of  promoting,  through  ad- 
vertising, their  own  product — white  space — as  has  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service. 

Its  subscribers- — -agencies  and  advertisers — are  your  customers  and 
prospects  for  advertising  business.  They  take  the  Service  so  seriously  that 
they  frequently  refer  to  it  as  their  "Bible.  " 

Agencies  and  advertisers  use  it  to  make  up  advertising  schedules. 
What  more  opportune  time  could  you  pick  to  tell  them  your  story  ? 

STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


NEW  YORK 


536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AURORA       BY    GUIDO   RENI— FROM     ROSPlGLiOSI     PA  LACE,    ROME 

The  Life  of  Man  is  Governed 
by  Pictures 


A  S 


ERMONETTE 


By  J. 


W^ 


Nature  provides  two  great 
pictures    for    Mankind. 
Tile  glorious  enlivening 
uAjorthsEmium     panorama  of  day  and  the 
slumberous,  soothing  canvas  of  night. 

The  daytime  aspect  of  the  world  in- 
spires the  humblest  to  action  on  the 
sunlighted  stage.  Night  brings  repose 
to  all  those  "who  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden." 

The  lesson  to  the  advertiser  is  as 
obvious  as  the  high  hills.  Utilize  the 
pictorial  principle  of  day  and  night 
in  your  publicity 

Spread  before  your  readers  a  day- 
time portrait  of  your  product  with 
all  its  stimulus  to  aspiration  and  desire 
Awaken  the  inquisitive  instincts  of 
your  readers. 


Make  your  prospects  want  to  live  more 
abundantly  through  the  possession  of 
what  you  have  to  sell.  Make  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  ownership  clear  as 
the  day  at  noontide,  by  using  photo- 
engraved  pictures.  "Your  Story  in 
Picture  Leaves  Nothing  Untold." 

The  members  of  the  American 
Photo-Engravers  Association,  with 
plants  in  every  center^  are  awaiting  the 
opportunity  to  assist  you.  The  Associ- 
ation engravers  are  pledged  to  undevi- 
ating  quality  and  fidelity  in  their  work 

"The  Relighted  Lamp  of  Paul  Revere" 
is  a  booklet  devoted  to  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  this  craft.  The  Association 
engraver  in  your  community  will  gladly 
present  you  with  a  copy,  or  you  may 
ask  Association  headquarters. 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©ASSOCIATION© 

GENERAL      OFFICES     «     863      MONADNOCK       BLOCK     ♦      CHICAGO 

Lopynght  1^14,  American  Photti-Enpravcrs  A^biKucion 


public  Um-arv^^^ 
Kansas  oiw. 


The  Keystone  ofthtUggc^ 

advert  is inz^  campaim  inJSlorth  Central  States 

npHE  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana)  is  spending  $3,000,000  this  year  for 

advertising  in  the  states  where  it  operates— Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,Michi- 

gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 


The  keystone  that  strengthens  all  the  separate 
units  of  this  huge  program  and  binds  them 
into  one  powerful  structure  is  a  schedule  of 
13  full-page  advertisements  in  four  colors  in 
the  Picture  Section  of  The  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune. 

Every  Polarine  salesman  takes  full  advantage 
of  the  dominating  influence  of  The  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  throughout  Zone  7.  He 
carries  an  advertising  portfolio  that  gives  its 
impressive  circulation  in  each  of  the  48  dis- 
tricts of  Chicago,  in  each  county  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  in 
1,064  towns  of  these  states  where  one  family 
in  five  are  Tribune  readers. 

No  matter  where  the  Polarine  salesman  calls, 
he  gives  exact  Tribune  circulation  figures  for 


that  county,  town  or  Chicago  district.  He 
doesn't  need  to  rely  on  circulation  of  na- 
tional scope  and  vague  local  influence. 

Most  advertisers  attempt  to  blanket  the  en- 
tire United  States  with  an  appropriation 
much  smaller  than  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (Indiana)  spent  in  1923  in  the  five  states 
of  The  Chicago  Territory.  Yet  with  unequalled 
advertising  experience  behind  their  judgment, 
they  added  to  their  appropriation  this  year 
in  the  same  territory. 

Could  there  be  more  definite  evidence  that 
no  manufacturer  has  yet  plumbed  the  sales 
possibilities  of  this  rich  area?  No  one,  to 
date,  has  found  how  much  money  can  be 
profitably  spent  within  the  limits  of  these 
five  great  states. 
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15  CENTS  A  COPY 


In  this  issue: 


"What  Chance  Has  a  New  Article  Today?"  By  Roger  F.  Davidson;  "He 
Cashes  In  on  His  Misfortunes"  By  Robert  R.  Updegraff;  "Three  Unde- 
veloped Advertising  Opportunities"  By  Bruce  Barton;  "We  Branded  Gaso- 
Hne  and  Uncovered  a  New  Market";  "Par  Distribution  or  ParSales  Volume?" 
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'Chicago's  Streets  are  Paved 
with  Gold  —  Bricks. 


Yeah — that's  what  they  all  say  when  they  try  to  get 
something  for  nothing  and  get  nothing  for  something. 
Honest  people  don't  buy  gold  bricks — nor  sell  them. 

But  there  is  gold  in  abundance  in  Chicago — real 
gold,  for  those  who  dig  for  it.  Fortunes  are  being  piled 
up  here  continually  by  hustling  diggers.  Merchants, 
manufacturers,  workers  of  all  kinds  fare  well  in  Chi- 
cago if  they  are  progressive  and  industrious.  Chicago 
almost  makes  its  own  prosperity.  It  produces  less  than 
it  consumes  of  many  commodities;  more  than  it  con- 
sumes of  others.  Thus  it  is  in  an  ideal  position  to 
"trade."    Trade  makes  prosperity. 

The  people  of  Chicago  are  prosperous  and  generous 
buyers  —  though  they  "shop"  carefully  and  have  well 
defined  buying  habits. 

Their  outstanding  habit,  as  experienced  advertisers 
know,  is  to  look  for  advertising  news  in  The  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

The  Daily  News  is  a  part  of  the  family  life  in  the 
great  majority  of  financially  competent  households  of 
Chicago,  where  English  is  read.  And  advertisers  in  its 
pages  share  the  confidence  and  esteem  in  which  its 
readers  hold  it.  That  is  why,  year  after  year.  The  Daily 
News  carries  a  greater  volume  of  advertising  than  any 
other  daily  paper  in  Chicago. 


The   Chicago   Daily   News 

First  in  Chicago 

iTi:n;n iiiiBiini iiiaHii!; igiPBEii'iiii iiihiiiiiimiihih inniiiiii ciiiiiiiimnii ■mii 


r,2  VHiidi-rbiit  AVf..  X«w  York.  X.  Y.     Subscription  price  ?2.00  per 
l'J2:i.   at    l^ust  offlcf    at   New    York   iiniler   Act   of    March    3,    1879. 
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An  edition  that  is 
limited  to  one  copy  only 

<^your  copy 


SUPPOSE  there  were  put  on  your  desk 
this  morning  a  book  containing  such 
information  as: 

What  your  chiet  competitors  are  doing. 

What  consumers  really  think  of  your 
products— and  your  competitors'  products. 

What  dealers  say  you  should  do  to  en- 
able them  to  get  more  sales  and  bigger 
profits. 

Markets  you  aren't  reaching  and  how- 
to  reach  them — quickly — economically. 

A  Richards  Book  of  Facts  contains 
exactly  that  kind  of  information  built 
to  your  order  from 
facts  gathered  in  the 
field.  For  one  man- 
ufacturer, his  Rich- 
ards Book  of  Facts 
changed  his  entire 
system  of  distribu- 
tion. Foranother,it 
made  a  vital  change 
in  selling  plans.  For 
another,  it  revolu- 
tionized his  meth- 
ods of  advertising. 


For  still  another,  the  original  "facts 
book"  was  boiled  down  into  an  inter- 
esting and  helpful  sales  manual  that 
every  salesman  uses  in  his  daily  work — 
a  constant  source  of  sales  and  marketing 
information. 

As  one  manufacturer  puts  it,  "The 
book  gives  me  a  wonderful  sense  ot  se- 
curity. Instead  of  guessing  blindly  and 
stumbling  along  in  the  dark,  I  now  have 
a  tund  of  practical  information  that  pro- 
vides a  logical  background  for  everything 
I  do." 

We  will  gladly 
tell  any  manufac- 
turer how  a  Rich- 
ards Book  of  Facts 
may  be  used  in  hi? 
business  as  the  basis 
of  sound  merchan- 
dising and  advertis- 
ing plans. 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS 
COMPANY,  Inc. 
2~il  'Park  zAvenue 

^^ew  Tork 


'The  Richards  Book provides  a  logical 

background  for  everything  I  do." 

From  a  Manufacturer  i  Statement 
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CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Adopted  by  Association  of  Neivspaper  Advertising 
Executives  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June,  1924.  Endorsed 
by  A.A.C.  of  W.  at  London,  England,  July,  1924. 


^ 


1ST  Since  Truth  in  Advertising 
has  been  recognized  from  the 
beginning  as  essential  to  honest  mer- 
chandising, every  form  of  co-opera- 
tion should  be  continued  with  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  to  the  end  that  no  advertise- 
ment will  be  accepted  for  publication 
if  it  is  misleading,  fraudulent  or  harm- 
ful. 

3RD  We  believe  that  every  news- 
paper may  be  a  successful 
and  economical  advertising  medium 
when  properly  used.  Complete  co- 
operation should  exist  between  all 
newspaper  advertising  departments 
and  references  to  competing  news- 
papers, when  necessary  will  be  truth- 
ful statements  subject  to  verification 
by  reliable  authorities.  Derogatory 
references  to  the  personnel,  policies 
or  advertising  value  of  contemporary 
newspapers  will  be  avoided  to  the  end 
that  fair  competition  may  be  promot- 


ed and   the   standards   of  newspaper 
advertising  constantly  uplifted. 

4TH  Circulation  statements  and 
statements  of  advertising 
lineage  will  be  truthful  statements  of 
fact  subject  to  verification  by  author- 
ized organizations,  or  by  the  news- 
paper responsible  for  the  statement. 

5TH  The  advertising  agency  is  an 
established  institution  which 
has  assisted  in  the  development  of 
advertising,  and  should  be  supported 
because  of  its  service  to  business. 
Commissions  to  advertising  agencies 
should  be  allowed  on  national  adver- 
tising when  recommended  by  prop- 
erly constituted  authority,  and  if  in 
accordance  with  the  established  pol- 
icy of  the  newspaper,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  the  agency  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  organizations  actually 
functioning  as  bona  fide  agencies, 
rendering  complete  and  adequate  ad- 
vertising service. 


m 


The  News  subscribes  whole-heartedly  to  this  code  of 
ethics.  It  has  cost  The  News  $1,000,000.00  in  avail- 
able but  unaccepted  copy  during  the  past  ten  years — 
to  keep  its  columns  truthful  and  clean.  But  it  has 
yielded  this  dividend:  The  News  carries  more  adver- 
tising in  six  issues  a  week  than  the  thirteen  issues 
of  both  other  Indianapolis  papers  combined.  The 
News  has  the  largest  circulation  in  Indiana — and  the 
fixed  and  changeless  loyalty  of  its  readers. 


The  Indianapolis  News 

FRANK  T.  CARROLL,  Advertising  Manager 
New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.  LUTZ 

llOE.  42dSt.  The  Tower  Bldg. 
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Robert  K.  Leavitt 

For  the  last  four  years  advertising 
manager  of  "Onyx"  Hosiery,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertis- 
ers, succeeding  John  Sullivan,  who  re- 
signed because  of  illness  after  ten 
years  of  service.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  the  executive  committee 
December  1,  vv-hen  Mr.  Sullivan's  resig- 
nation became  effective.  He  will  as- 
sume his  duties  December  15. 

For  more  than  four  years  Mr.  Leavitt 
has  been  active  in  the  A.  N.  A.  as  rep- 
resentative of  his  company.  He  has 
been  a  director  and  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  since  September, 
1923,  chairman  of  the  membership  com- 
mittee during  the  last  year,  and  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Chapter  since 
September  last. 


Matthew  J.  O'Meill 

For  twenty-six  years  general  pian- 
ager  of  Machinery  has  been  elected 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Oswald  Publishing  Company,  publish- 
ers of  The  American  Printer.  The 
other  officers  of  the  Oswald  Publishing 
Company  remain  as  before:  John  Clyde 
Oswald,  president;  Edmund  G.  Gress, 
vice-president;  William  R.  Joyce,  sec- 
retary. 


Western  Advertising  Agency 

Racine,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  Gold  Medal 
Camp  Furniture  Company,  same  city. 


Samuel  W.  Du  Bois 

Of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  died  November  29, 
a  victim  of  a  fire  in  his  home.  He  was 
forty-nine  years  old,  a  native  of  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.,  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  Vanderbilt 
University. 


F.  R.  Brosseau 

Formerly  of  the  sales  promotion  de- 
partment of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Com- 
pany, has  joined  the  sales  department 
of  the  E.  A.  Shank  Sign  Company, 
New  York. 


L.  R.  \i\orthrup 

Of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Western 
Council  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  Other  officers 
elected  were  Carl  P.  Johnson,  of  John- 
son, Read  &  Company,  vice-president, 
and  Francis  Marling,  of  Benson,  Gam- 
ble &  Crowell,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
On  the  board  of  governors  are  F.  W. 
Thurneau,  J.  W.  Young,  Paul  E.  Faust 
and  Dwight  Chapman. 


A.  W.  Urbach 

Has  been  appointed  circulation  man- 
ager of  Domestic  Engineering,  Chicago. 


The      Thumbnail 
Business    Review 

IN  the  race  for  prosperity,  industry  is 
still  several  laps  ahead  of  distributive 
trade.  Steel  plants  are  operating  at 
70  per  cent  of  capacity.  Active  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  products  comes  from 
railroads,  agricultural  implement  makers, 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  and  the 
construction  industries.  The  tendency  is 
toward  increased  prices  for  all  iron  and 
steel  products.  Several  fabricators  have 
withdrawn  quotations  covering  deliveries 
<luring   the  first   quarter  of   192.5. 

<L  The  railroads  were  never  in  better  posi- 
tion to  handle  traffic.  October  witnessed 
the  largest  freight  movement  in  the  history 
of  the  carriers.  Since  September  1,  last, 
the  railroads  have  placed  orders  for  equip- 
ment to  a  value  of  more  than  $200,- 
000,000. 

C  Wholesale  prices  in  nearly  all  com- 
modities are  advancing  steadily,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  recent  advances  in  prices  of 
farm  products.  Tlie  volume  of  crops  be- 
ing sent  to  market  is  the  greatest  in  five 
years. 

C  Factory  employment  is  increasing.  Out- 
put of  textiles,  lumber  and  bituminous 
coal  is  expanding.  Automobile  manufac- 
turers are  preparing  to  extend  operations 
to  care  for  coming  spring  business.  Build- 
ing contracts  awarded  in  October  were  14 
per  cent  above  a  year  ago.  Buyers  in  all 
lines  are  commencing  to  show  more  con- 
fidence. Alex  Moss. 


Klau-Van   Pietersoni- 
Dii  n  lap-  Yoti  n  ggreen 

Milwaukee,  are  handling  an  adver- 
tising campaign  for  Wisconsin  news- 
papers designed  to  sell  the  sales  possi- 
bilities of  the  State  to  manufacturers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 


Ellery  W.  Mann 

Was  elected  president  of  the  Zonite 
Products  Company,  New  York,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board,  Nov.  26.  Mr. 
Mann,  for  the  last  five  years,  had  been 
vice-president  of  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company,  advertising  agents,  and  had 
supervised  the  advertising  of  Zonite. 
Prior  to  his  thirteen-year  connection 
with  the  McCann  Company,  he  was 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


Joseph  S.  Ilildreth 

Recently  promoted  to  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Class  Journal  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of  the  Chilton 
Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.  He 
also  has  been  made  a  director  of  the 
United  Publishers  Corporation,  parent 
company  of  the  above  two. 


Joseph  J.  Borgatti,  Inc. 

Will  be  the  new  name  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  No  change  in  personnel 
will  be  made. 


F.  R.  Kingman 

Assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
"Onyx"  Hosiery  Company,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  company  to  succeed  Robert  K. 
Leavitt,  the  newly-appointed  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers. 


Smith,  Stiirgis  &  Moore,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  to  Allen's  Kitchen, 
Inc.,  bakers,  and  also  to  the  Hoff, 
Vending  Corporation,  same  city. 


Harold  Buff  am 

Formerly  with  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Barteau  &  Demark,  advertising 
agency,  same  city. 


Francis  K.  Gleiv 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  formerly  with 
John  L.  Wierengo  &  Staff,  has  started 
an  advertising  agency  bearing  his  own 
name,  and  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Grand  Rapids  Varnish  Company. 


Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company- 
Chicago,  have  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  Worthy 
Manufacturing  Company,  manufactur- 
ers of  shirts,  and  for  the  Cowan  Hair 
Cutter  Company,  both  of  Chicago. 


F.  R.  ISorthrup 

Publishers'  representative  with  offices 
in  the  Borden  Building,  New  York, 
died  November  29. 


"American  Legion  Weekly" 

New  York,  has  moved  to  new  quar- 
ters in  Indianapolis  and  will  date  Its 
December  19  issue  from  that  city.  The 
advertising  department  will  remain  in 
New  York  under  the  supervision  of 
Gordon  Hoge. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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The  High  Cost  of  Last  Minute  Opposition 


THE  closed  meeting  is  a  hard  proposition  to 
handle.  Men  are  there  whom  your  salesmen 
never  see.  They  must  decide  in  a  few  minutes  on 
recommendations  which  have  taken  hours  to  pre- 
pare. Fifty  dollars  worth  of  your  salesman's 
effort  may  be  cancelled  by  five  minutes  opposition 
from  an  influential  man  at  the  top.  Why  take 
chances     with      this     last     minute     opposition? 


Why  not  put  your  proposition  up  to  these  men 
in  advance  of  the  meeting?  Why  not  plan  now  for 
a  steady  pressure  en  the  top  men  to  meet  the  rec- 
ommendations coming  up  to  them?  A  few  years 
ago  it  wasn't  possible  to  make  such  a  plan  because 
there  was  no  magazine  made  especially  for  this  top 
executive  group.     Now  it  is  possible. 


More 

than 

41,000    Prrs 

More 

than 

18,000    I  ire- 

More 

than 

18,000    Seer 

Moro 

than 

8,000    Tree 

More 

than 

13,000   Cent 

More 

than 

129,000   Mail 

'dents  of  Corporatians  read  .Salion's 
Presidents  of  Corporations  read  \atii 
'taries  of  Corporations  read  Salion's 
iurers  of  Corporations  read  Sation's  , 
era/  Managers  of  Corporations  read  Ma 
utives    in    96,813    Corporations 


You  will  find  of  interest  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  165.000  subscribers.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other  ad- 
vertisers are  using  this  magazine  to  make  their  advertising  expenditures  more  productive.  Get  an  ex- 
ecutive "Yes"  when  the  order  hangs  in  the  balance. 


NATION'S  BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON 


MORE    THAN     165,000    CIRCULATION 


M  EMBER    A.  B.  C. 
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1-27-25-56-12,000 

These  numbers  are  not  football  signals* 

Decoded,  they  mean  that  on  January  27th  1925, 
the  56th  Annual  Review  Number  of  Engineer* 
ing  &L  Mining  JournaUPress  goes  out  to  12,000 
mining  men  who  represent  the  buying  power  of 
the  metal'mining  field* 

This  Annual  Review  Number  carries  a  wealth  of 
information  on  the  1924  activities  at  mines,  mills, 
smelters  and  refineries — information  which  is 
particularly  valuable  right  at  this  time  to  the 
12,000  readers  of  the  Journal-Press* 

If  you  manufacture  anything  that  goes  to  the 
mining  field — use  adequate  space  in  this  56th 
Annual  Review  Number  to  give  your  1925  sales 
campaign  the  impetus  it  deserves* 

You  have  just  enough  time  to  make  this  issue* 

Engineering  &  Mining  Journal-Press  is  one  of  the  Ariiiiitg:    Engineering    &    Mining   Journal    Tress, 

15   McGraw-Hill   publications  serving  the  following        Coal    Age. 

fi^'ds:  Transportation:    Electric    Railway    Journal,    Bus 

Electrical:     Electrical     World,     Electrical     Mer-  r     j     ,  •  i      a_     •  -m     f    •  .     t    i     .  ■  i    r 

chandising.    Electrical    Retailing,    Journal    of    Elec-  .  ludustrtal :  American    Machinist,    Industrial    En- 

trii-itv  6.    J  V,  gineer.     Power,     American     Machinist      (European 

""^">-  Edition),    Chemical    &    Metallurgical     Engineering. 

Construction    anil    Cizil    Engineering:    Engineer-  Engineering   in    Spanish-Reading    Countries:    In- 

ing  Xews-Rccord.  genieria   Internacional. 

ENGINEERING  AND 


A.  B.  C.  -A.  B.  P. 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 
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Objections  Overruled! 

TN  our  study  of  tlie  part  played  by  Youth  in  present-day  buying,   Photoplay  has  gathered   a 
*■  great  quantity  of  sales  information. 

In  presenting  this  material  for  the  benefit  of  advertisers,  it  has  earned  much  approval — 
and  some  objections. 

The  objections,  boiled  down  to  their  essence,  are  two: 

Objection  No.  1 :  "The  Age  Factor  is  interest- 
ing as  a  talking  point;  but  as  a  factor  in 
the  marketing  of  goods,  it  does  not 
amount  to  much.  Young  people  want 
more,  but  they  cannot  buy  as  much  as 
older  people." 

Answer:  Skeptics  of  this  kind  are  most  gen- 
erally self-made  men  who  recall  the  lean 
period  of  their  own  struggling  youth — 
and  generalize  from  that. 
Photoplay  has,  in  fact,  the  actual  testi- 
mony of  thousands  of  dealers  on  the  im- 
.  portant  part  played  by  Youth  in  the  buy- 
ing of  such  varied  merchandise  as  dress 
goods,  ready-to-wear,  silk  hosiery  and 
underwear,  furniture,  rugs,  draperies, 
silverware,  pianos  and  other  musical  in- 
struments, automobiles  and  many  other 
products. 

Young  people  today  have  money  to 
spend — and  they  spend  it  on  things  of 
their  choice,  from  hair  nets  to  motor  cars. 
Youth  will  buy  from  you — if  you  can 
build  a  standing  and  a  yearning  for  your 
product  with  them. 

Objection  No.  2:  "Youth  is  important  in  sell- 
ing— and  in  my  selling;  but  my  advertis- 
ing hst  is  so  large  that  I  already  have 
coverage." 


Answer:  "Cov'erage"  is  more  than  mere  access 
to  every  prospective  home. 
The  factors  that  influence  selling  in  any 
home  are  many.  You  must  reach  all  of 
the  various  members  in  every  household 
and  bring  to  bear  on  them  all  the  in- 
fluence that  will  move  them. 
Do  you  cover  your  prospects  in  that 
way? 

Take  motor  cars,  for  instance.  Your 
copy  in  a  general  medium  can  bespeak 
the  general  excellence  of  your  car.  It 
may  eff'ectively  present  your  storj'  as  a 
whole. 

And  yet  a  specialized  medium — such  as 
Photoplay,  for  instance — carrying  into 
that  same  home  the  specialized  selling 
appeal  of  trim  appearance,  power,  speed 
and  dash  may  build  an  atmosphere  that 
enlists  the  aid  of  those  most  potent  of  all 
salesmen  for  motor  cars,  the  younger 
people. 

Most  well-rounded  selling  forces  include 
certain  specialists  who  are  equipped  to  do 
special  jobs  especially  well. 
Just  so  Photoplay,  predominant  with  the 
18  to  30  age  group,  is  the  specialist  of 
your  advertising  staff'  to  send  as  your 
special  emissary  to  Youth. 


If  Youth  takes  a  position  of  disproportionate  importance  in  your  selling  plans,  Photoplay 
should  occupy  an  outstanding  position  on  your  advertising  list. 

There  aren't  anj"^  objections  to  the  Age  Factor! 

Announcement  of  an  advertising  rate  increase  will  be  mailed  December  loth 


Photoplay  Magazine 

Predominant  with  the  18  to  30  Age  Group 
James  R.  Quirk,  Publisher 

C.  W.  Fuller,  Advertising  Manager 


750    N.    Michigan   Avenue 
Chicago 


221  West  57th  Street 
New  York 


127  Federal  Street 
Boston 
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For  many  years  Buick  advertising  has  had 
a  two-fold  objective. 

It  has  been  designed  to  familiarize  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  people  with 
Buick  value — and  to  reveal  the  satisfaction 
which  Buick  quality  and  performance  pro- 
vide for  Buick  owners. 

It  has  been  designed  to  foster  that  deep 
personal  pride  which  every  Buick  owner 
takes  in  his  car. 

The  sales  records  of  Buick  indicate  that 
Buick  advertising  has  produced  consistently 
satisfying  results. 

For  five  years  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Company  has  assisted  Buick  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  advertising. 


?i^ 


\mi% 
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CAMPBELL-EWALD  COMPANY 

c/ldver  Using 


H.  T.  Ewald,  Pros. 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice  Pres. 


Guy  C.  Brown,  Sec'y- 
J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Cen'l  Mgr. 


General  Offices,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Chicago  Toronto  Dayton  Los  Angeles 
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A  Rhetorical  Question 

IF  YOU  were  reading  a  magazine  that  told 
you  all  about  the  important  developments 
of  the  month — 

— if  it  opened  your  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  and  sharpened  your  appreciation  of 
the  finest  things  in  life — 

— if  it  aroused  new  aspirations  for  your  own 
future — 

— if,  in  a  word,  it  produced  an  exhilarated, 
receptive  frame  of  mind — 

could  you  look  at  its  advertising  pages  with 
indifference? 

This  is  a  rhetorical  question.  It  answers  itself:^ 

CURRENT 
OPINION 

100,000  net  paid  guaranteed 

Eastern  Advertising  Manager  Western  Advertising  Manager 
R.  B.  SCRIBNER  A.  W.  KOHLER 

59  West  47th  Street  30  North  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  HI. 
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THE  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  closed  its  conven- 
tion at  Atlantic  City  with  the 
election  of  officers.  G.  Lynn  Sum- 
ner, of  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools,  former  vice-president 
of  the  association,  was  elected 
president.  Vice-presidents  are:  E. 
T.  Hall,  Ralston  Purina  Company, 
re-elected,  and  Ralph  Starr  Butler, 
United  States  Rubber  Company, 
and  P.  B.  Zimmerman,  National 
Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  former  directors. 

New  directors  are:  W.  S.  Ashby, 
Western  Clock  Company,  former 
vice-president;  W.  K.  Towers, 
Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company; 
W.  E.  Loucks,  California  Packing- 
Corporation;  C.  F.  Beatty,  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company;  E.  D.  Gibbs, 
National  Cash  Register  Company. 
P.  L.  Thomson,  retiring  president 
of  the  association,  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  one  year. 
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IT  would  surprise  many  people  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  familiar  Nujol  trade-mark 
made  its  initial  bow  to  the  world  as  recently 
as  1914.  The  sensible,  healthful  principle  of 
lubrication  to  which  Nujol  introduced  a 
cathartic-ridden  public  has  already  become  an 
integral  part  of  that  public's  consciousness. 

This  is  indeed  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
real  service  Nujol  renders  the  good  health  and 
well-being  of  human-kind.  It  is  also  a  tribute, 
we  feel,  to  the  McCann  ideal  of  "Truth  Well 
Told",  which  has  fitly  animated  the  telling  of 
this  important  health  story. 

THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 
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What  Chance  Has  a  New 
Article  Today? 

By  Roger  F.  Davidson 


NEVER  in  American  merchan- 
dising history  has  the  sale  of 
new  articles  of  common  con- 
sumption been  such  an  adventure  and 
such  a  task  as  now.  The  number  of 
brands,  private  and  general, 
is  appalling;  the  pressure 
of  competition,  gruelling; 
the  trend  of  the  times  appar- 
ently discouraging  to  new 
articles;  the  cost  of  "putting 
over"  a  new  article  higher 
than  ever  before. 

This  having  been  said,  it 
seems  paradoxical  to  say  in 
the  next  breath  that  there  is 
nothing  at  all  in  the  situation 
to  frighten  away  the  maker 
of  a  worthy  new  article;  that 
in  many  respects  it  is  an 
auspicious  time  for  new  ar- 
ticles. 

"Just  think,"  said  one  sales 
manager,  "I  went  in  to  see  a 
druggist  some  time  ago  and 
he  had  forty-one  brands  of 
dentifrice  lined  up  on  his 
counter.  He  couldn't  a  n^ 
wouldn't  try  to  educate  the 
public  on  any  one  of  them. 
He  stocked  them,  and  let  the 
public  choose.  He  lost  money 
on  many,  if  not  most  of  them, 
for  their  turnover  was  almost 
nil.  How  could  anyone  sin- 
cerely advise  another  denti- 
frice to  compete?" 

"Yes,   and    think    of    the 


enormous  number  of  items  there  are 
in  a  druggist's  stock  now!"  chimed 
in  another  sales  manager.  "I  checked 
up  on  this  not  long  ago  and  found 
that  in  the  proprietary  field   alone 


THE  market  for  all  sorts  of  products  in  the 
United  States  is  ever-growing.  Population 
increases  steadily,  regardless  of  restrictions  on 
immigration;  children  grow  into  adults,  aliens 
are  assimilated  in  course  of  time,  and  succeed- 
ing generations  adopt  the  customs  and  habits 
of  those  who  trace  their  American  ancestry  by 
decades  instead  of  years.  Foreign-language 
newspapers  and  periodicals  read  by  potential 
Americans,  like  the  textile  workers  shown 
above,  or  those  who  work  on  the  railways  and 
in  almost  every  other  American  industry,  play 
an  important  part  in  the  campaign  of  educa- 
tion that  finally  results  in  a  fusing  and  welding 
of  old-world   tradition   and   new-world   custom 


there  are  36,000  items.  Do  you 
wonder  that  the  independent  drug- 
gist is  getting  wise  and  cutting  down 
his  stock?  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
secret  of  the  chain  store  is  the 
elimination  of  the  majority 
of  these  competing  brands  and 
concentration  on  two  or  three 
live  sellers?" 

The  argument  seemed  to  be 
going  all  one  way. 

"All  you  have  to  do  to  get 
convinced,"  added  another 
man,  "is  to  look  at  one  of  the 
recent  issues  of  a  trade  paper, 
as  I  did.  There  were  thirty- 
six  pages  of  'special  deals' 
listing  a  total  of  about  a 
thousand  separate  deals,  each 
of  them  striving  their  best 
with  free  goods,  free  store 
helps,  etc.,  to  get  winter  stocks 
across  to  the  retailer  by  their 
persuasiveness.  What  do  you 
suppose  the  dealer  thinks  who 
looks  at  all  this?  Where  do 
you  suppose  these  new  manu- 
facturers land  with  their  cries 
in  the  wilderness?" 

"Just  wait  a  moment,  now," 
interposed  a  sales  manager 
who  is  the  man  responsible 
for  'putting  over'  two  of  the 
most  widely  known  articles. 
"You  fellows  are  all  selling 
old  lines  of  goods  and  you 
naturally  get  very  indignant 
at  the  newcomer  who  tries  to 
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break  into  the  charmed  circle  of 
success.  But  I  want  to  tell  you,  and 
you'll  have  to  admit  I'm  right,  many 
newcomers  are  putting  themselves 
over,  despite  all  the  perfectly  good 
talk  of  too  many  brands." 

Everybody  saw  that  this  sales 
manager  "had  something  on  his 
chest,"  and  they  let  him  have  the 
floor. 

"This  wouldn't  be  America,  if  we 
started  to  shut  doors  against  new- 
comers. It's  the  newcomer  who  puts 
pep  into  the  situation;  breaks  prec- 
edents, changes  habits,  and  sets  the 
industry  on  new  levels.  It  would  be 
a  cold,  sad  day  for  American  mer- 
chandising if  we  said  to  the  new 
article  'Stay  off  the  grass,  we  own 
this  field,'  if  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers turned  absolutely  deaf  ears  to 
new  articles. 

"I  know  none  of  us  are  ready  to 
shed  any  sentimental  tears  over  the 
blows  which  new  competitors  of  ours 
get  from  the  cruel,  hard  world.  But 
we  are  all  salaried  men ;  tomorrow  we 
may  be  called  to  new  concerns  and 


asked  to  use  our  brains  to  get  a  new 
article  across.  What  will  be  our 
tune  then?  What  answer  have  we 
then  for  the  wholesaler  who  says: 
'Gosh!  Another  brand  of  breakfast 
food'  or  soap,  or  ginger  ale  or  what 
not? 

"What  is  the  real  situation?  The 
live  wholesaler  and  the  live  retailer 
are  not  counting  the  number  of 
brands,  but  the  volume  of  sales,  and 
the  turnover.  They'd  be  delighted 
to  stock  a  hundred  brands  of  tooth 
paste,  if  they  all  moved.  What  they 
object  to  is  failure  to  move.  Very 
well,  then,  the  particular  thing  you 
need  worry  about  in  putting  a  new 
article  across  is  not  your  competition 
at  all,  but  the  power  of  your  article 
and  your  sales  and  advertising  plans 
to  generate  movement. 

"And  don't  belabor  retailers  and 
wholesalers,  if  you  have  a  new  article, 
for  having  a  wrong  attitude.  They 
usually  are  no  less  keen  than  you  are 
for  volume  and  turnover.  As  one 
wholesaler  put  it  to  me:  'Sure,  I'm 
open  to  a  new  article.    What  do  you 


think  I  am,  a  dead  one?  I've  got 
room  in  my  line  for  six  brands  of 
your  kind  of  goods  to  push  actively. 
Not  all  of  these  six  now  getting  my 
attention  are  showing  speed.  If 
your  article  can  show  speed,  I'm 
more  than  willing  to  make  it  one 
of  the  big  six  to  push!'  There  you 
have  the  thing  put  in  neat  form. 
He  selects  six  brands  out  of  the  gen- 
eral run  of  brands  which  have  a 
mile-a-minute  speed  in  them.  He 
doesn't  get  six  of  such,  ever.  Some 
of  the  six  are  tail-enders  now.  He'll 
gladly  drop  one  and  add  yours — if 
your  little  boat  can  develop  the 
i-equisite  horsepower!  It's  the  same 
way  with  the  retailer — or  should 
be.  The  real  trouble  is  that  so  many 
retailers  don't  recognize  with  such 
mathematical  nicety  how  many 
brands  they  should  carry,  and  which 
ones. 

"Not  so  the  chain  store.  Oh,  no! 
They,  too,  have  a  well-calculated 
plan;  say  two  brands  of  this,  three 
brands  of  that  and  four  brands  of 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  79] 


Selling  in  a  Circle 

By  James  S.  Laurence 


THE  inherent  qualities  in  any 
product  that  are  not  possessed 
by  competing  products  are 
usually  the  most  potent  sales  argu- 
ments. It  is  these  qualities  that  en- 
able the  maker  to  "take  it  out  of 
competition"  and  gain  for  it  a  handi- 
cap over  its  rivals. 

Granted  a  product  has  such  points 
of  difference,  the  problem  is  to  keep 
the  public  reminded  of  them  all  the 
time.  To  do  this  the  advertiser 
must  manage  in  some  manner  to 
make  people  see  these  points  of  dif- 
ference, whether  they  will  or  not, 
and  keep  people  interested  in  them. 

The  accompanying  illustration, 
which  occupied  the  top  half  of  an 
Autocar  full-page  advertisement,  ac- 
complishes both  of  these  ends.  The 
shortness  of  the  Autocar,  with  its 
engine  under  the  seat,  is  one  of  the 
inherent  qualities  of  that  product 
which  differentiates  it  from  its  com- 
petitors and  gives  it  product  individ- 
uality. The  problem  is  to  make  this 
fact  interesting. 

This,  the  advertisement  under  con- 
sideration does  with  its  seven-word 
heading — "We  build  Autocar  trucks 
to  fit  streets."  A  fresh,  interesting 
mind-stimulating    idea.    Ingeniously 


focusing  attention  on  this  built-in 
feature  of  the  Autocar  as  related  to 
its  field  of  activity. 

The  advertisement  then  proceeds 
to  illustrate  the  fact,  by  means  of  a 
dotted  circle,  that  the  Autocar,  hav- 


''  We  build  **n 

Autocar  trucks 

to  fit  streets 


The  2  to  3  ton 
4  cylinder 

Autocar 

titming  circle  only 
,JS8  feet  in  diameter  ,*' 


ing  a  wheelbase  of  only  114  inches, 
can  turn  in  a  circle  only  thirty-eight 
feet  in  diameter. 

The  circle,  with  its  heading  and 
its  illustration  of  the  Autocar  and 
the  details  of  its  size,  power  and 
turning  radius,  forms  a  complete 
picture  of  the  machine  and  its  built- 


in  fitness  for  service  on  city  streets. 
The  reader  is  then  carried  very  na- 
turally from  this  circle  to  the  copy 
occupying  the  bottom  half  of  the 
page  which  reads: 

Most  city  streets  were  laid  out  be- 
fore modern  motor  transportation  was 
dreamed  of;  it  is  small  wonder  that 
these  are  traffic  choked. 

The  Autocar  engine  is  placed  under 
the  seat  to  give  the  shortest  possible 
wheelbase  with  adequate  body  space 
for  the  paying  load. 

Watch  the  Autocar  trucks  as  you  go 
along  the  street — you  will  see  them 
threading  their  way  through  traffic, 
turning  in  the  minimum  of  space,  tak- 
ing on  and  delivering  loads  in  cramped 
quarters  where  motor  truck  operation 
would  seem  impossible. 

Autocar  short  wheelbase  handiness  is 
saving  time  and  money  for  thousands 
of  business  houses  doing  every  kind  of 
hauling. 

This  copy  both  amplifies  the  idea 
brought  out  in  the  circle  and  adds 
force  to  it. 

The  circle,  with  the  picture  and 
text  displayed  therein,  has  excellent 
poster  value:  it  attracts  attention 
and  presents  the  idea  at  a  glance. 
The  copy  is  a  convincing  sales  solic- 
itation that  serves  to  advance  the 
argument  and  clinch  the  Autocar's 
claim  to  consideration. 
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He  Capitalizes  His  Disadvantages 
and  Cashes  In  on  Misfortunes 


The  Story  of  "Rytt"— Who  Sells 
Brick  by  Being  Human 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


"  OO  much  is  published  about  the 
kj advertising  and  selling  of  food 
products  and  clothing  and  furniture 
and  cosmetics  and  automobiles  and 
machinery  and  the  like,  but  so  little 
that  will  help  me  in  my  business," 
gru7nbled  a  man  with  whom  I  hap- 
pened to  talk  recently. 

"What  is  your  business?"  I  asked. 

"I  make  brick,"  he  said. 

Whereupon  I  told  him  the  story  of 
my  friend  "Rytt,"  of  Sumter,  South 
Carolina.  So  interested  ivas  he,  not 
only  in  the  brick  part  of  the  story 
but  also  in  "Rytt's"  sales  methods 
and  his  business  philosophy,  that  I 
decided  to  set  it  down  for  the  in- 
spiration there  may  be  in  it  for  any 
business  man,  the  surprises  in  it  for 
those  who  are  afraid  to  violate  the 
traditions  of  business,  and  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  shrewd  means  and 
methods  by  which  "Rytt"  has  turned 
the  bad  "breaks"  in  his  business  to 
advertising  and  sales  advantage. 

In  no  sense  is  this  a  set  inter- 
view. I  have  learned  "Rytt's"  story 
bit  by  bit  over  a  period  of  years. 
Whenever  he  comes  North  he  visits 
my  home  and  toe  sit  in  front  of  the 


fireplace  until  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  I  listen  while  he  tells 
me  the  latest  chapter  in  his  discov- 
eries about  brick  and  business  and 
architects  and  advertising  and  the 
art  of  selling.— [R.  R.  [/.] 


TO  begin  with,  his  full  name  is 
Irving  A.  Ryttenberg;  but 
most  everybody  in  the  brick 
industry,  and  a  considerable  section 
of  the  architectural  profession, 
know  him  simply  as  "Rytt"  because 
that  is  the  way  he  signs  himself  and 
sells  himself,  having  been  affection- 


ately dubbed  that  years  ago.  "Rytt" 
has  had  more  than  his  share  of 
"bad  breaks."  Something  is  al- 
ways happening  to  take  the  joy 
out  of  business  for  him;  yet  some- 
how he  always  turns  all  the  "breaks" 
to  advantage,  be  they  good  or  bad. 

To  start  at  the  beginning:  In 
Sumter,  South  Carolina,  was  a  brick- 
yard in  which  "Rytt's"  father  owTied 
a  half  interest.  Upon  his  father's 
death,  "Rytt,"  who  had  left  home 
years  before,  returned  to  Sumter 
and  went  to  work  in  this  brickyard, 
knowing  absolutely  nothing  of 
brick-making.     After    the     business 


IF  "Rytt"  had  not  been  as  dif- 
ferently molded  as  the 
brick  he  makes,  the  weeds  and 
daisies  would  now  be  in  sole 
possession  of  his  brickyard.  Re- 
fusing to  concede  that  there  was 
such  a  word  as  misfortune,  he 
turned  every  setback  into  an 
impetus.  That  is  why  his  brick 
travels  halfway  across  the  coun- 
try to  compete  with  brick 
manufactured  nearer  the  point 
of  use,  and  much  lower  in  price 
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had  struggled  along  for  seven  years, 
the  partner  died  and  "Rytt"  took 
over  his  interest. 

The  business  was  in  a  bad  way 
and  always  had  been.  There  was 
something  in  the  clay  in  that  vi- 
cinity that  made  it  impossible  to 
produce  brick  of  a  uniform  color. 
The  brick  could  be  sold,  but  at  very 
little  profit.  It  brought  a  price 
under  the  market  for  common  brick 
because  it  was  not  up  to  common 
brick  standard. 

Today  that  same  brick  sells  for  a 
higher  price  than  any  brick  made  in 
America,  be  it  common  brick  or 
fancy  face  brick,  and  it  is  shipped 
farther  than  any  face  brick  of  its 
class  to  customers  who  will  have  no 
other. 

"Rytt"  has  done  it  with  imagina- 
tion, salesmanship,  dogged  perse- 
verance, and  a  fine  disregard  for  the 
traditions  of  business  in  general  and 
the  brick  industry  in  particular.  He 
has  done  it  with  what  might  be 
termed  a  reverse  business  philoso- 
phy. His  thinking  and  working 
methods  are  just  the  opposite  of 
most  men's. 

When  "Rytt"  faced  the  problem 
of  marketing  the  motley  assortment 
of  what  he  decided  to  call  face  brick 
that  came  out  of  the  kilns  of  his 
yard,  he  reasoned  with  himself, 
"Well,  if  I  can't  sell  my  brick  for 
as  much  as  the  market  pays,  then 
I'll  have  to  charge  more." 

It  transpired  that  when  he  was 
next  asked  for  a  quotation  on  his 
brick,  with  the  market  price  $10  a 
thousand  for  the  brick  he  was  quot- 
ing against,  he  quoted  $12.50.  This 
surprised  people — and  made  them 
ask    questions.      "Why    did    he    ask 


more  for  this  brick?  Why,  it 
wasn't  even  uniform  in  color!" 

"No,"  said  "Rytt,"  "it  isn't — it's 
different.  That's  why  you  have  to 
pay  more."  And  when  he  found 
that  they  looked  at  his  samples  at 
$12.50  but  didn't  buy,  he  raised  the 
price  to  $15! 

Today,  when  clinker  brick  sells  at 
a  premium  because  it  is  so  much  in 
demand  for  its  artistic  possibilities, 
"Rytt's"  argument  for  the  uncom- 
monness  of  his  brick  seems  reason- 
able enough.  But  in  those  days 
clinker  brick  was  thrown  away  at 
most  yards  as  being  of  no  value. 
Only  perfect  brick  of  uniform  color 
was  wanted,  and  it  took  imagination 
and  nerve  to  ask  a  pi-emium  for  the 
kind  of  brick  "Rytt"  had  to  sell. 

«*"\7^0U  can  lay  a  plain  ordinary 
X  wall  with  any  old  brick,"  he 
argued,  "but  with  this  brick  of  mine 
you  get  character  and  individuality." 
Still  nothing  much  happened.  People 
were  not  greatly  impressed  with  his 
argument,  or  else  they  were  not 
quite  sure  enough  of  themselves 
actually  to  place  an  order.  Then 
"Rytt"  thought  that  if  he  was  to 
sell  the  character  and  individuality 
of  his  brick,  he  would  have  to  do 
something  to  give  it  character  and 
individuality.  But  what?  He 
thought  this  over  for  some  time  and 
then  it  all  came  to  him:  his  brick 
should  have  a  name!  The  "texture" 
idea  was  just  creeping  into  the  par- 
lance of  the  architectural  profession 
in  connection  with  brick,  and 
"Rytt"  shrewdly  hitched  onto  that 
idea  and  chistened  his  motley  prod- 
uct "Dixie  Texture  Brick." 

But  even  with  the  new  name  and 


the  new  idea,  the  brick  didn't  sell 
as  well  as  "Rytt"  thought  it  should, 
and  he  still  wasn't  making  a  cent  on 
his  plant.  So,  applying  his  reverse 
philosophy  once  more,  he  raised  the 
price  again — raised  it  so  much  this 
time  that  people  gasped  when  they 
opened  one  of  his  quotations.  Gasped, 
and  began  to  study  the  brick  to  dis- 
cover the  why  of  this  price  of  $25 
per  thousand,  f.o.b.  plant. 

And  that  turned  the  tide !  He  had 
boldly  lifted  his  product  out  of  com- 
petition, and  Dixie  Texture  Brick 
began  to  be  taken  seriously  as 
something  special,  as  a  brick  to  be 
reckoned  with  when  something  dif- 
ferent was  wanted  in  brick. 

I  am  not  sure  that  "Rytt"  had 
heard  at  that  time  the  old  Emerson- 
Hubbard  wheeze  about  the  mouse- 
trap and  the  public  making  a  path 
through  the  woods  to  the  door  of  the 
man  who  could  make  a  better  one; 
but  if  he  had  heard  it,  he  would 
not  have  believed  it.  He  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  waiting  for  anything. 

He  knew  that  the  advance  guard 
of  the  architectural  profession  was 
beginning  to  be  much  interested  in 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  texture 
and  color  in  brick.  But  the  trouble 
was  that  few  of  these  architects 
were  located  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Sumter.  Whereas  most 
brickyards  sold  their  output  in  those 
days  (and  still  do  for  the  most  part) 
within  short  shipping  distance  of 
their  plants,  "Rytt"  realized  that 
his  yard  could  never  be  supported 
by  the  business  from  his  local  terri- 
tory. Indeed,  only  an  occasional 
architect  here  and  there  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  of  grasping  the 
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in  national  advertising  resulted  from  the  four- 
teenth annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  which  was  held  recently  at 
Atlantic  City. 

About  300  delegates  attended  the  various  sessions, 
some  of  the  300  being  sho^vTl  in  the  illustration  above. 
G.  Lynn  Sumner,  the  newly  elected  president,  in  a 
statement  to  the  press  epitomized  the  work  of  the 
association   and   outlined   the  direction   that  coopera- 


tion -lioiild  takr.  '■  \>  an  a>?orialion."  stated  Mr. 
Sumner,  "we  believe  that  advertising  can  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  reducing  selling  costs.  To- 
that  end.  we  endeavor  to  share  our  experiences  that 
every  dollar  be  invested  to  ^^eld  a  maximum  return. 
The  advertiser  is  but  one  side  of  the  triangle  which 
consists  of  advertising  agent  and  publisher  as  well. 
If  advertising  as  a  business  force  is  to  achieve  its 
greatest  usefulness,  it  must  be  through  a  cordial  co- 
operation between  these  three." 
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Wherein  Lucullus  Rides  Astride 
a  Winged  Steed 


EVERY   once   in   so  often  there 
drops    out    of    the    advertising 
sky  a   little  manna  to  gladden 
the  heart  and  feast  the  soul  of  weary 
travelers  in  the  wilderness  of  direct- 
mail  literature.     Just  such  a   heav- 
enly offering  is  a  little  sixteen-page 
booklet  issued  by  Fortnum  & 
Mason  of  182  Piccadilly,  Lon- 
don,   in    which    turtle    soup, 
game  patties  and  other  such 
delicacies    are    described    in 
language  so  savory  as  to  de- 
light the  gourmet  and  tempt 
the     abstinent.      This     little 
booklet    puts    to    shame    the 
lackluster     efforts     of     most 
cataloguers   and   price-listers. 
What  mortal  with  his  gastro- 
nomical  apparatus   in   proper 
functioning  order  could  resist 
the  appeal  made  in  behalf  of 
caviare,  a.s  eaten  by  mermaids 
in  cool  grottos? 

People  who  understand  food 
eat  our  large  gray-grained 
caviare  in  silence  and  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  while  the  servants 
instinctively  tiptoe  about  the 
room — unwilling  to  break  the 
ecstacy.  Those  who  only  know 
the  small  black-grained  variety 
can  hardl"  realize  the  wonders 
of  the  large  gi"ay  grain  we  im- 
port from  the  Volga.  The 
breath  of  the  sea  slumbers  in 
its  sombre  brilliance,  and  the 
delicacy  of  its  flavour  defies  the 
written  word.  Vandals  have 
been  known  to  squeeze  lemon 
juice  upon  it,  but  people  with 
hearts  tuned  to  beauty  eat  it 
unsullied  by  the  shrillness  of 
lemons. 

No  hackneyed  or  stock 
phrases,  these,  but  language 
apt  and  gracious;  an  aris- 
tocracy of  expression  that 
makes  commonplace  words 
glitter  and  sparkle  with  pris- 
matic brilliancy. 

It  would  not  surprise  one  in  the 
least  if  the  game  patties  that  disap- 
peared into  the  capacious  maw  of 
Joe,  that  pudgy  gourmand  in  "Pick- 
wick Papers,"  were  made  after  the 
same  recipe  as  the  delectable  dish 
so  entertainingly  albeit  so  appetiz- 
ingly  described  in  this  wise: 

Gaze  you  never  so  keenly  into  the 
rosy  depths  of  patty  lying  so  snugly 
in  our  green  terrines,  you  will  not 
master  the  secret  of  its  excellence,  for 
that  is  one  of  our  most  treasured 
secrets.      Taste    it    and    you    will    say, 


"The  flesh  of  young  grouse";  and  then 
again,  "Truffles,  or  I  am  a  Dutchman" 
— but  the  fashion  of  its  blending  will 
remain  with  us.  It  has  been  our  recipe 
since  the  days  of  the  Regency  and  each 
successive  Head  Chef  takes  the  follow- 
ing oath  on  assuming  office:  "My 
finger  wet,  my  finger  dry,  if  I  give 
this   recipe  away — I   wish   I  may  die." 


Our  PATE  DE  FOIE  GRAS 
We  import  it  from  Strasbourg  /^Aeroplane 

uri  S  the  aeroplane  descends  we  rush  forward 
anxiously,  crying  to  the  pilot  "  Are  they  pink  ?  " 
and  he  replies  "  Assuredly  some  are  of  the  much- 
prized  pink.  Others,  again,  arc  of  the  wonted  hue. 
Fourscore  pates  en  croulc  have  I  brought  thee." 
(All  Air  Pilots  speak  like  this-  le.ison  unknown.) 

5  Wc  only  lake  our  PalcS  I  rum  the  vcrv  heft  Stras- 
bourg houses  and  give  our  word  that  e\  cry  one  we 
sell  is  as  pcrfciit  as  can  be  obtained  anywhere. 


ing  to  the  other  something  of  its  own 
beauty  in  this  sweet  union;  until  the 
time  when  you  desire  their  presence  at 
your  table. 

Now    eat    of    them,   noting    how   the 
fresh  fragrance  of  the  young  fruit  runs 
like   a    theme    in    the   mellow   scent   of 
the   ageing   brandy.      Let   each    cherry 
melt  asunder  in  your  mouth,  permitting 
it  to   unfold  to  you  the  secrets 
in    its   heart — potent;    yes,    and 
even  heady,  yet  exquisite  in  its 
refinement.      If  you   will  admit 
that  a  flavor  can   be   moving — 
then    this    is    a    moving    flavor; 
if  you  deny   us  the  word,  then 
we  bid  you  try  them  and  think 
of  a  better  phrase — for  we  can- 
not. 


Pa/ss  en  Cro'ile 
P?ith  ill  TerriiKS 


each  21,- 
etuh     4/  - 


to  Gil 
">  55' 


Arrivtil  of  a  Pate  at  the  Gti 


ildhcill 


The  appai-ent  lack  of  rhythm  in  no 
way  lessens  its  dread  efficiency,  for  the 
only  Chef  who  proved  unfaithful  died 
within  thirty  years  of  breaking  his 
oath. 

What  ardent  disciple  of  Volstead 
but  would  discard  the  halo  of  pro- 
hibition for  the  grape  wreath  of 
Bacchus,  after  reading  the  following 
gem  on  the  genteel  and  lovable  art 
of  steeping  fruit  in  brandy? 

In  bottles,  and  divorced  from  the 
distractions  of  the  world,  our  cherries 
meditate  in  kind  old  brandy,  each  giv- 


In  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 
tabulation  of  what  may  be 
had  for  "one  little  guinea," 
the  copywriter's  genius,  in- 
spired by  an  epicurean  appre- 
ciation of  rare  viands,  shines 
forth  in  such  phrases  as  "a 
decorated  box  of  our  fattest 
crystallized  fruits,"  "a  Devon 
ham,  cunningly  smoked,"  "a 
Stilton  cheese,  ripe  and  mel- 
low," "a  Dundee  cake  of  size 
and  importance."  The  title 
page  has  it  that  the  booklet 
is  a  "discourse  on  special 
dainties,  the  eating  of  which 
heartens  one  and  gives  cour- 
age." With  that  statement  no 
fault  can  be  found.  One  is 
tempted,  however,  to  substi- 
tute the  word  "reading"  for 
that  of  "eating." 

Dabblers  in  language,  with 
a  storm  of  words,  could  say 
these  things  more  vehement- 
ly, but  never  more  effectively. 
No   talk   of   calories   or  vita- 
mines  in  this  jewel  of  a  book- 
let, but  esoteric  phrases  cun- 
ningly   contrived    to    titillate 
the  taste  buds  and  excite  the 
salivary  glands:  a  happy  dis- 
position of  words,  wrought  with  an 
indefinable  charm  that  must  bring  a 
chuckle  from  the  heart  of  the  most 
confirmed  dy.speptic  while  it  wrings 
a  tear  of  regret  from  his  eye. 

And  the  illustrations!  Pen  and  ink 
drawings  by  an  artist  who  took  seri- 
ousness by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
threw  it  out  of  his  studio  window. 
The  result  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
direct-mail  literature  in  which  the 
art  work  and  typographic  treatment 
mirror  the  spirit  of  the  copy. 
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We  Branded  Gasoline  and  Made 
a  New  Market  for  Boyce-ite 


By  Harrison  Boyce 

President,  Boyce  &  Veeder  Company,  New  York 


FEW  manufacturers  are  ever 
called  upon,  in  the  midst  of  a 
successful  merchandising  cam- 
paign, to  pause  and  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  idea  of  developing 
a  new  method  of  distribution  for  a 
product  the  sales  of  which  were  al- 
ready meeting  with  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Yet  that  is  what 
happened  with  respect  to  Boyce-ite, 
a  liquid  ingredient  for  the  treatment 
of  gasoline  recently  perfected  by  the 
Boyce  &  Veeder  Company,  Inc.  Just 
as  we  were  congratulating  ourselves 
that  100  per  cent  teamwork  and  the 
scientific  correlation  of  production 
and  marketing  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  national  distribution  for 
Boyce-ite  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time,  a  letter  from  a  gaso- 
line distributor  in  the  Middle  West 
caused  us  to  wonder  if  we  had  not 
overlooked  an  important  outlet  for 
our  product. 

When  Boyce-ite  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  early  fall  of  1923,  we 
aimed  at  the  motorist  direct.  We 
told  him  what  the  product  would  do 
to  eliminate  carbon  trouble  and  aid 
him  in  getting  increased  efficiency 
from  Boyce-ite  treated  gasoline.  We 
set  about  building  up  consumer  de- 
mand through  national  advertising, 
after  the  motor  accessory  dealers 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  stock  our 
product,  which  was  put  up  in  sealed 
tin  containers.  We  made  certain  of 
the  merits  of  our  proposition  before 
we  started  any  merchandising,  and 
in  one  year  the  name  of  Boyce-ite 
was  familiar  to  automobilists  all 
over  the  United  States.  Our  dis- 
tribution has  been  enormous.  In 
fact,  our  volume  of  business  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
first  factory  in  Long  Island  City  has 
proved  inadequate  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, which  today  is  crowding  a 
new  plant  capable  of  a  production  of 
30,000  cans  of  Boyce-ite  per  hour. 

Soon  after  the  publicity  on  Boyce- 
ite  gained  momentum  on  a  national 
scale,  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
Hall-Rattermann  Oil  Company,  a 
large    gasoline    distributor    in    Cin- 


Harriso/i  Boyce 

cinnati,  asking  if  a  plan  could  be 
evolved  for  the  treatment  of  gaso- 
line in  the  storage  tanks  at  the  re- 
finery, so  that  gasoline  already  mixed 
with  Boyce-ite  could  be  sold  in  bulk 
to  the  filling  stations. 

We  had  never  considered  the  use  of 
Boyce-ite  in  that  particular  way.  In 
fact,  we  could  see  quite  a  few  objec- 
tions to  the  general  idea.  We  wrote 
the  Hall-Rattermann  people  that  we 
were  not  yet  ready  to  treat  gasoline 
in  bulk  with  Boyce-ite.  This  par- 
ticular request  was  followed  by 
others,  however,  the  home  office 
after  a  while  being  literally  deluged 
with  letters  and  telegrams  from 
gasoline  distributors,  asking  sub- 
stantially the  same  question  that  had 
been  asked  by  the  Cincinnati  dis- 
tributor. 

HERE  was  a  serious  problem.  We 
felt  that  the  potentialities  for 
the  development  of  this  suggested 
market  were  enormous,  but  how  to 
get  around  the  objections  that  we 
ourselves  had  raised?  Frankly,  we 
were  totally  unprepared  for  the  mar- 
keting of  Boyce-ite  in  that  manner. 
Our  whole  efforts  up  to  this  time,  it 


must  be  remembered,  were  being 
directed  to  laying  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  the  ingredient  to  be  sold  to 
the  consumer  for  the  treatment  of 
any  gasoline,  at  any  filing  station.  By 
this  method  the  car  owner  could  mix 
his  own  gasoline  and  thus  be  assured 
that  he  would  get  the  proper  results. 

We  were  in  a  quandary.  While 
we  recognized  the  possibilities,  we 
could  not  see  how  we  could  accede 
to  the  requests  from  the  distrib- 
utors, and  this  for  three  outstanding 
reasons:  First,  we  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  Boyce-ite  was  mixed  only 
with  high  quality  gasoline.  (This 
question  did  not  disturb  us  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  consumer  himself, 
for  no  motorist  takes  chances  with 
an  unknown  brand  of  gasoline  unless 
he  has  to.)  Second,  we  wanted  to 
be  certain  it  was  our  product  that 
was  being  used  for  treating  the 
gasoline,  and  used  in  the  proper  por- 
portions.  Third,  and  most  important 
of  all,  we  felt  the  need  of  some  posi- 
tive method  whereby  the  public  could 
be  assured  it  was  getting  a  correct 
blend  of  high-grade  gasoline  and 
genuine  Boyce-ite. 

After  considering  the  various 
phases  of  the  problem,  the  matter 
resolved  itself  down  to  one  single 
proposition.  How  could  gasoline — 
the  fluid  itself,  not  the  pump  from 
which  it  comes — be  unmistakably 
branded?  We  couldn't  put  a  selvage 
on  it,  neither  could  we  stamp  it. 
Oil  distributors  who  have  been  con- 
fronted with  the  same  problem  have 
begged  the  question  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  trademarked  disk  on  top  of 
the  dispensing  pump.  We  felt  that 
this  method  did  not  provide  a  satis- 
factory solution.  In  spite  of  the 
trademarked  pumps  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  adulteration  and  sub- 
stitution of  gasoline  fuels. 

How  could  gasoline  be  branded? 
One  logical  way  suggested  was  to 
color  it.  But  how?  Chemists  told 
us  it  was  easy  to  tint  gasoline  red, 
but  red  gasoline  looks  dangerous 
and  dirty  in  the  pump.  Moreover, 
an    investigation    had    shown    that 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  36] 
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How  Machinery  Has  Helped  In- 
crease the  Farmer's  Efficiency 

By  Harry  E.  Kling 


i-'i^.. 


DUE  probably  to  niiich 
political  hokum  and 
still  more  maudlin 
alarmist  talk  about  the  farm- 
er, the  true  picture  of  the 
American  farmer's  forward 
drive  is  yet  to  be  adequately 
shown.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  has  increased  farm  pro- 
duction 40  per  cent  since  1900, 
without  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  farmers,  is  as- 
tounding in  itself.  Certainly 
the  factory  workman  hasn't 
increased  his  production  40 
per  cent  since  1900. 

What  the  farmer  buys  is 
one  very  significant  way  of 
judging  the  farm  market. 
During  these  recent  years  of 
much  mooted  farm  depres- 
sion, what  are  the  facts  as  to 
his  purchases;  and  what,  for 
instance,  were  his  purchases 
in  1923  in  farm  equipment? 

If  farm  equipment  is  taken 
as  an  index,  he  bought  $364,- 
701,537  in  1923,  an  increase 
of  74  per  cent  over  1922  and 
even  a  substantial  increase 
over  1921 — about  11  per  cent. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  today  most  in- 
telligently at  work  on  his  busi- 
ness problems,  getting  rid  of 
some  of  his  false  hopes  and 
making  some  of  the  reforms 
which  experts  have  urged  on 
him  for  a  long  time.  He's 
taking  a  notch  in  his  belt  and 
becoming  more  of  a  business 
man. 

Farming  is  definitely  out  of 
the  "colonial"  or  insular  pe-     ==^====^=^=i=^=^= 
riod,  where  every  farmer  ran 

a  little  kingdom  along  his  own  arbi-  light  of  reputed  farm  "poverty"  in 
trary  ideas  of  what  farming  should  recent  years,  is  an  eye-opener, 
be.  His  development  of  cooperative  Sales  of  tractors  in  1923,  for  ex- 
marketing  is  almost  as  amazing  as  ample,  were  not  far  from  double  the 
what  machinery  has  done  and  is  do-  .sales  in  1922;  $93,782,550  in  1923  as 
ing  for  him.  His  progress  in  these  against  $53,242,822  in  1922.  Equally 
two  revolutionary  methods  has  been  significant  were  the  sales  of  ma- 
and  is  phenomenal.     It   is  the  cur-    chines  for  preparing  crops  for  mar- 


(§)   Lwing  Gdllov\a> 


CROCODILE  tears  and  heart-wringing  sob 
stories  anent  the  poor,  overworked  and  un- 
derpaid farmer  seem  to  have  left  him  quite  un- 
concerned about  his  own  suppcsed  misery,  if 
production  and  expenditure  figures  can  be 
taken  as  an  index  of  his  self-pity.  Tliese  show 
that  the  farmer  has,  on  an  average,  doubled 
and,  in  some  cases,  tripled  his---annual  pur- 
chases of  farm  equipment  and  machinery,  and, 
in  doing  so,  has  increased  his  production  about 
40  per  cent  without  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  farmers.  In  addition,  his  improvement  of 
methods  has  enabled  him  to  cut  down  his  time- 
effort  on  some  products  to  such  an  extent  that, 
for  a  given  task,  he  requires  only  one-fif-th  the 
time  that  grandfather  did  to  do  the  same  thinf 


rent  fashion  to  stress  the  cooperative 
marketing  pha.se  of  farm  progress, 
but  the  machinery  phase  of  farm 
progress,    when    considered    in    the 


ket  or  use  (threshers,  corn  buskers, 
etc.)  which  rose  from  $18,293,848  in 
1922  to  $30,761,122  in  1923.  Har- 
vesting machinery  beats  this  record. 


however,  having  considerably 
more  than  doubled  itself; 
$26,278,076  in  1923  as  against 
$11,821,848  in  1922.  The 
same  is  true  of  farm  wagons 
and  buggie.s— $24,332,852  in 
1923  as  against  $11,953,362  in 
1921.  Plows  shot  into  a  rec- 
ord among  all  farm  equip- 
ment— considerably  more  than 
trebling  the  1922  figures— 
$24,252,181  in  1923  as  against 
$9,680,355  in  1922. 

Here  is,  then,  a  striking 
fact:  The  farmers  in  1923 
bought  74  per  cent  more 
equipment  than  the  year  be- 
fore; over  three  times  the 
plows,  more  than  twice  the 
harvesting  machinery,  and  al- 
most twice  the  crop-preparing 
machinery. 

In  considering  the  great 
improvement  in  farm  ma- 
chinery it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  from  80  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent  of  all  farm 
labor  is  "drawbar"  or  trac- 
tion labor,  and  that  the  farm- 
er has  in  this  fact  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  cost-re- 
duction. The  amount  of  la- 
bor required  to  produce  one 
acre  of  corn  in  1850  was  38 
hours  and  by  1917  it  had  been 
reduced  to  18  hours.  Now  it 
is  reduced  to  only  seven  hours 
— less  than  one  -  fifth  the 
amount  of  labor  necessary  in 
grandfather's  day. 

Incidentally,  the  most  revo- 
lutionary of  all  developments 
in  this  respect  is  yet  to  come. 
-—— ■  A  conference  was  held  not 
long  ago  between  electrical 
power  interests  and  farmers  and 
cabinet  heads  at  Washington.  A 
committee  is  at  work  now  experi- 
menting with  the  use  of  electricity 
for  work  on  the  fields  of  the  farmer. 
The  "super-power"  plants  will  make 
cheaper  electricity  available  over  a 
very  broad  expanse  of  territory. 
Then  will  come  the  revolution;  elec- 
tric plows,  for  instance.  At  the 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  such  a  plow  works  day  and 
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a  ^tU)  ^rtat  for  iflcrnt  lenglnnb 


T-VURING  th,  sev.til  hurd.ed  v.ars 
*"'  use  ot  sugar  gradually  spread  (f»m 
bia  and  Esypi.    These  touriries  <rar.s 
Ihe  Mediterraneaii  Sea  lo  Vehice,  wh 

rtrir:^:; 

/^ 

SIX  ceniunes. 

"Brkl^e^rf 

Su^ar- Tubes 

MeanwhJe.  ih.  Crusaders  .n  ih.  Or, 
.ar  w,ih  sugar     Ii  proved  a  pleasmg  r 
to  England  with  the  newly  acquired  las 

nt  had  become  (am-.T- 
veliy     They  rciiirned 

between    Enclan.t   and 

in  the  year  1319  by  Tomasso  Loredana 

^vSei'ian'mi^Ju"^ 

"Indian  Salt" 

"»  triumph  to  Babylon,  he  was  met  by  envoys  from  many 


"BrkJie^rt" 

Su(5ai*- Tubes 


■honey  beanng  reed  " 
news  of     Indian  SaU/ 

nation  of  sugar  from  vegetable  juices. 

Viewed  »e«'«^t^^ 
latter  period.   Bridgepo 

the  sugar  itself  in  crystal  form  from 

fancy.  During  practically  all  of  this 
ri   Sugar  Tubes  have   served   the  in- 

Bridgeport.     The  part 

ore  beet  sugar  was  fir^t  produced  in 
s  company  started  making  br^ss  in 
they  play  in  bnnging  the  product  of 

Sugar  Arrives  in  America 

THE  discovery  of  the  New  World  opened  up  additional  fields 
for  the  produci.or.  o(  sugar  tane.     Less  than  30  years  after 
the  memorable  voyage  of  Columbus,  eane  had  been  planted  in 

the  North  American  continent  itself  until  nearly  two  and  I  half 
centunes  later  when  in  170;  the  Jesuit  Fathers  brought  some 
cuttings  from  San  Domingo  to  Louisiana.  The  cane  grew  lux- 
uriously but  the  colonists  in  the  region  were  unable  to  convert 
It  imo  sugar.     Ttvenlyfive  years  of  unsuccessful  efforts  along 

these  lines  resulted  lo  abandonment  of  the  project.     In   1791,  "Xy     •  j  -      ^ 

however,  a  SpaniarjI.  Dott^Antomo  Itjende..  first  s^t^jtj^  ,n  Df  tOgeC 

Su^ar^ube 

>!•      Within  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  GJ'rii^JTrStlSr^SsSSi 

akiTiK  copper  tube*  tommere.ally,  Bridceport  was  supplying  p^*^4t?oKJ^^*ir»I 

brass,  a  uniform- 


under  French.  Spanish  or  American  admtn-  ^^'/t 

stand  out  boldly  ^b^i^'^c 


COPY  imbued  with  the  color  of  the  days  before  gunpowder  and  with  the  glamor  and  romance  of  the 
search  for  a  new  route  to  Cathay.  The  very  unusualness  of  this  series  of  advertisements  of  the  Bridge- 
port Brass  Company,  which  is  appearing  in  the  technical  press,  is  calculated  to  woo  the  engineering  mind 
from  the  graph  and  statistical  school  of  copy  of  which  the  professional  is  presumed  to  be  inordinately  fond 
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Basics  of  Advertising  Copy — V 


Vividness  Through  the  Use  of 
Everyday  Words 


By  Henry  Eckhardt 


ONE  certain  group  of  words 
there  is,  in  which  John  and 
Jane  Publick  feel  particularly 
at  home.  These  are  the  words  in 
everyday  use.  I  mean — the  words 
of  ordinary  talk,  of  the  newspaper 
column. 

■  Since  their  readin'-writin'  days, 
John  and  Jane  have  heard  and  used 
these  words.  They  roll  off  the 
tongue  as  if  by  second-nature.  When 
John  and  Jane  find  these  words  on 
the  printed  page,  they  skim  merrily 
along  and,  without  a  stumble,  grasp 
the  meaning.  But  let  unfamiliar 
phraseology  become  ascendant  in  the 
sentence,  or  let  a  conglomeration  of 
many-syllabled  words  be  summoned 
from  the  esoteric  parts  of  the  dic- 
tionary (like  these)  and  the  Publicks 
reel.  So  many  strange  faces !  They 
stop  skimming.  They  flounder  for 
the  meaning.  All  of  which  dis- 
courages them  from  reading,  and 
prevents  them  from  understanding. 
To  gain  vividness,  therefore,  and 
also  speed,  the  copywriter  should 
forget  his  parade  vocabulary  and 
stick  to  the  everyday  words. 

"Everyday  words"  is  a  broad 
term.  The  everyday  words  include 
most  of  the  imitative  words,  most  of 
the  picture-words,  and,  of  course,  all 
of  the  colloquialisms.  Copywriters 
who  have  the  gift  of  everyday 
words  are  quite  likely  to  build  mass- 
advertising  successes.  Of  this  truth, 
an  outstanding  example  is  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx  copy.  A  speci- 
men follows: 

STYLE 
You  probably  say  it  often — a  certain 
man  "has  style."  You  aren't  thinking 
of  the  details  of  his  clothes,  as  much 
as  of  his  whole  bearing  and  manner. 
Our  clothes  are  that  way — they  have 
"style";  not  in  the  lines  alone,  but  in 
the  total  effect. 

Much  the  same  thought  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  rival  clothes  advertise- 
ment, as  follows: 

The  one  thing  that  counts  above  all 
others  in  the  appearance  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  is  the  cut.  Everyone  makes 
the  conventional  styles,  but  on  the  cut 
depends  their  character.     The   reason 


that  "X"  clothes  are  acknowledged  the 
finest  is  because  of  their  cut.  It  gives 
them  the  fashionable  air  that  well- 
dressed  men  demand. 

The  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  copy 
gets  its  point  over,  and  gets  it  over 
with  vividness.  The  other  fails. 
Analyzing  the  differences,  we  find 
in  the  second  piece  this  bit  of  parade 
English:  "the  fashionable  air  that 
well  dressed  men  demand."  This  is 
said  by  the  Hart,  Sctiaffner  &  Marx 
copy  with  one  word,  an  everyday 
word — "style."  To  give  "style"  the 
right  meaning,  it  defines  "style"  in 
the  opening  sentence — this  also  in 
everyday  words.  The  second  piece 
says:  "The  reason  'X'  clothes  are 
acknowledged  the  finest  is  because 
of  their  cut."  The  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx  copy  simply  says:  "Our 
clothes  are  that  way."  The  second 
example  contains  such  wooly  expres- 
sions as  "the  appearance  of  a  suit" 
and  "depends  their  character."  Poor 
words.  "Appearance"  and  "charac- 
ter" hardly  ever  mean  anything. 

EVERYDAY  words  are  the  words 
of  sensible,  everyday  talk.  They 
are  the  words  one  would  use  in  ex- 
plaining the  flexible  tariff  to  a  group 
of  high-school  students,  a  squad  of 
mechanics,  or  a  meeting  of  house- 
wives. They  are  neither  an  effort  to 
be  simple,  nor  an  effort  to  be  elo- 
quent— just  face-to-face  language 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  under- 
stood. 

For  another  contrast,  two  automo- 
bile advertisements.  This  is  the 
first: 

Sometimes  the  repair  man  also  sells 
cars,  and  always,  both  he  and  the  gas 
and  oil  distributor  cater  to  the  entire 
motoring  public. 

Therefore,  their  unhesitating  tribute 
to  the  "X"  motor  car  is  all  the  more 
impressive  because  it  is  based  on 
observation  and  comparison,  and  is 
entirely  unbiased. 

This  is  the  second: 

You've  had  one  side  of  the  story  from 
the  truck  salesman.  You  want  the 
other  side,  too;  and  to  get  it,  go  around 


by  the  alley  in  the  rear,  and  talk  with 
the  men  in  the  shop  at  lunch  hour. 
The  man  in  overalls  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  parts  and  their  perform- 
ance. He  can  tell  you  whether  the  con- 
struction of  an  axle  is  simple  or  com- 
plicated; how  many  working  parts  it 
has;  and  how  they  look  after  80,000 
miles,  etc.  .  .  .  we  refer  you  to 
these  men  who  know,  the  fleet  me- 
chanics, the  garage  men  in  the  Service 
Departments  of  the  truck  dealers.  Ask 
them. 

USING  everyday  words  may  seem 
the  simplest  way  to  write.  But  it 
isn't.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult. 
To  talk  simply,  yet  with  force,  to 
talk  in  commonplaces,  yet  not  to  be 
commonplace,  that  is  a  great  art. 

To  illustrate:  "The  bow's  the 
thing  this  season.  And  the  'X'  bow 
will  be  your  choice.  No  fussing  or 
fretting.  No  guessing — no  failure. 
It  always  looks  just  right."  Every- 
day words,  yet  where  are  the  force 
and  clearness?  John  Publick  can 
find  nothing  here  to  take  hold  of.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  copywriter 
tried  to  get  something  "short  and 
snappy."     He  wrote — just  words. 

Not  merely  a  class  of  words  are 
everyday  words  nor  yet  a  kind  of 
thought.  They  are  merely  a  style — 
a  plain  style  for  plain  thinking.  If 
you  are  going  to  use  the  everyday 
style,  make  sure  that  you  have  some- 
thing to  say.  Make  sure  that  it's 
worth  saying.  No  verbiage  is  there 
under  which  to  hide.  Your  thought, 
and  also  the  lack  of  it,  will  stand  out 
in  bald  vividness. 

Again:  "When  your  razor  just 
skids  over  the  top,  and  the  thickets 
of  stubble  along  your  jaw  and  under 
the  corners  of  your  mouth  stand  up 
defiant  and  unconquered  in  the  face 
of  one  hacking  dig  after  another, 
you  simply  have  to  blame  some- 
thing." 

This,  too,  uses  everyday  words. 
Also,  it  seems  to  have  something  to 
say.  But,  such  a  long-drawn-out, 
formless  sentence!  Despite  even  the 
use  of  A-B-C  words,  these  mileage 
sentences  lose  the  Publicks. 

Nothing  is  flatter  than  the  "every- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46] 
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Three  Undeveloped  Advertising 
Opportunities 


By  Bruce  Barton 


IN  our  lifetime  we  are  going  to 
see  three  very  interesting  adver- 
tising developments  in  three  very 
great  fields  of  human  interest.  In 
the  first  place,  I  believe  that,  with- 
out lessening  at  all  the  emphasis  on 
products,  business  is  going  to  give 
more  and  more  emphasis  to  its 
ideals. 

Napoleon  after  he  was  beaten  at 
Waterloo  went  to  Paris.  He  was 
standing  in  his  palace,  the  windows 
were  open,  and  a  few  of  his  old  suj)- 
porters  were  round  him,  a  pathetic 
remnant  of  those  who  once  hailed 
him.  Outside  the  people  in  thu 
streets  cried  out  his  name  and  called 
upon  him  to  form  them  into  a  new 
army  and  march  once  more  against 
his  foes.  Napoleon  heard  them  in 
amazement.  He  turned  to  his  fol- 
lowers and  said:  "Why  should  they 
cheer  me?  I  found  them  poor,  I 
leave  them  poor." 

That  is  a  tragic  thing,  and  it  is 
more  or  less  the  epitaph  of  almost 
every  demagogue  from  the  days  of 
the  Pharaohs  down — the  epitaph  of 
the  self-appointed  and  self-pro- 
claimed friends  of  the  people,  who 
fill  the  people  full  of  promises  and 
nothing  else.  As  contrasted  with 
those  very  noisy  social  saviors  is  the 
record  of  business:  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  the  Western 
Electric  Company  find  people  in 
darkness  and  leave  them  in  light; 
The  American  Radiator  finds  them 
cold  and  leaves  them  warm;  Interna- 
tional Harvester  finds  them  bending 
over  their  sickles  in  the  way  their 
grandfathers  did  and  leaves  them 
riding  triumphantly  over  their 
crops.  The  automobile  companies 
find  a  man  shackled  to  his  front 
porch,  with  no  horizon  beyond  his 
own  dooryard,  and  they  broaden  his 
horizon  and  make  him  travel  as  a 
king. 

Business  is  the  real  friend  of  the 
people,  and  the  time  is  coming  more 
and  more- when  big  business  must  in 
its  advertising  show  its  friendliness. 


Portion.^  of  an  address  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  National  Advertisers  in  conven- 
tion at  Atlantic  Cilv. 


Bruce  Barton 
Presiileiil,  Barlnn.  Dursline  &  Oshorn,  Inc. 

I  think  as  that  spirit  in  advertising 
develops  more  and  more  it  is  going 
to  have  an  immeasurable  influence 
upon  the  ideals  and  practices  of  busi- 
ness itself. 

ONE  of  the  officers  of  a  very  big 
concern  for  which  we  do  adver- 
tising said:  "I  think  you  are  going 
too  far.  Here  you  have  an  adver- 
tisement that  tells  what  a  wonderful 
company  we  are,  and  one  of  our 
dealers  just  brought  it  in  and  showed 
it  to  me  and  said,  'I  see  you  pay 
$7,500  to  tell  what  a  wonderful  com- 
pany you  are,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
has  not  been  my  experience.  I  don't 
think  you  are  square.'  "  The  officer 
said,  "Don't  you  think  we  should 
tone  this  stuff  down?" 

I  said  to  him :  "Don't  ask  us  to 
tone  that  down.  That  advertising 
ought  always  to  be  out  front  and 
not  lagging  behind.  It  ought  to  be 
something  for  you  to  live  up  to;  you 
have  raised  a  standard;  you  have  to 
make  good.  Don't  ask  us  to  come 
back  and  march  with  you.    Go  back 


and  make  that  company  the  kind  of 
company  we  are  telling  people  it  is." 
That  note  is  in  advertising  as 
business  becomes  conscious,  and 
rightfully  conscious,  of  the  service 
to  be  rendered.  We  advertising  men 
understand,  and  the  business  men 
for  whom  we  work  are  more  and 
more  understanding,  that  the  millen- 
nium, if  it  is  ever  coming,  is  coming 
through  the  larger  increase  and  ser- 
vice of  business.  As  that  under- 
standing comes  into  the  offices  of  our 
great  institutions,  I  think  advertis- 
ing is  going  to  take  on  even  a  finer 
note  than  it  has. 

''T^HE  second  thing,  which  I  believe 
3_  is  coming,  is  in  regard  to  the 
medical  men.  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  live  to  see  the  doctors,  the  Ameri- 
can medical  associations,  as  big  ad- 
vertisers. I  was  dining  one  night  in 
New  York  with  the  president  of  a 
bank  and  a  prominent  physician.  It 
was  at  a  time  when  they  were  clos- 
ing up  the  "bucket  shops."  I  said 
to  these  two  eminent  gentlemen, 
more  especially  to  the  banker,  "You 
are  responsible  for  these  'bucket 
shops';  and  I  said  to  the  doctor,  "Of 
course,  you  are  responsible  for  all 
the  quacks."  They  looked  rather  ag- 
grieved and  thought  it  was  rather 
insulting.  I  said,  "The  greatest 
educational  force  in  modern  life  is 
advertising,  and  any  profession  or 
trade  that  abandons  that  great  force 
to  the  use  of  the  charlatans  and 
quacks  in  its  own  ranks  is  absolutely 
deficient  in  its  performance  of  public 
duty." 

I  had  an  interesting  talk  with  a 
country  doctor  and  asked  him, 
"There  are  five  of  you,  how  much  do 
you  make?" 

"Two  are  starving,  and  the  other 
three  are  just  getting  along,"  he 
said. 

"Is  there  any  cooperation  among 
you?  You  are  in  this  noble  enter- 
prise of  high  ideals,  administering 
to  the  community.  I  suppose  you 
work  together." 

"Not  on  your  life,"  he  said.  "I 
hardly    dare    to    take    a    vacation, 

[CONTINITED  ON  PAGE  77] 
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The  Fortnightly  Adopts  a  Farm 

IT  has  been  a  conviction  with  us  for  some  time  that 
it  would  be  a  valuable  service  to  the  business  world 
if  some  way  could  be  found  to  give  advertisers  and  ad- 
vertising men  a  more  definite  and  detailed  picture  of 
the  American  farm  as  a  market  today,  and  of  the 
American  farm  family  as  a  group  of  ultimate  con- 
sumers, with  needs  and  interests  peculiar  to  themselves 
and  their  mode  of  living. 

We  believe  we  have  found  a  very  effective  way  of 
doing  this:  we  have  "adopted"  a  typical  farm  and  we 
are  using  it  as  a  marketing  laboratory. 

Last  Tuesday,  J.  M.  Campbell,  an  experienced  student 
of  marketing,  took  the  1.15  p.  m.  train  from  New  York 
to  Marshall,  111.,  his  destination  being  the  farm  of  J. 
H.  Maurer,  located  outside  of  Marshall.  Here  on  this 
American  farm  he  will  live  the  family's  life  for  several 
weeks  and  prepare  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Fort- 
nightly on  farm  life  and  conditions  of  today,  illus- 
trated with  photographs  taken  on  the  spot. 

The  method  by  which  Mr.  Maurer's  farm  was  selected 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  indicative  of  the  spirit  in 
which  this  editorial  investigation  has  been  undertaken. 
Not  wishing  to  be  influenced  in  our  choice  of  any  par- 
ticular state  or  locality  or  farm,  and  desiring  that  it 
be  in  every  way  typical,  we  requested  unbiased  authori- 
ties to  make  the  selection.  We  first  asked  O.  E.  Brad- 
fute,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, to  name  the  state  most  typical  of  average 
diversified  farm  conditions.  Mr.  Bradfute  selected 
Illinois.  We  then  asked  B.  M.  Davidson,  director  of 
agriculture  at  Springfield,  111.,  to  pick  the  county.  He 
chose  Clark  County.  The  farm  of  J.  H.  Maurer  was 
picked  as  being  most  typical  of  the  farms  in  that 
county. 

Mr.  Campbell's  first  article  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue.  It  is  being  written  on  the  spot — 150  miles  north- 
west of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Campbell  did  not  start  out  to 
prove  any  of  his  or  our  pet  theories,  or  to  confirm  any 
preconceived  ideas.  He  set  out  to  report  accurately, 
faithfully,  intelligently,  what  happens  on  an  average 
farm  in  an  average  county  in  an  average  state.  He 
will  write  of  the  farmer's  living  conditions;  where  he 
buys,  what  he  buys,  and  what  influences  his  buying; 
how  good  roads  and  the  automobile  have  changed  his 
buying  and  selling  habits;  what  he  and  his  family  eat, 
wear,  use;  what  he  and  his  neighbors  are  thinking. 

These  articles  will  present  a  vivid  picture  of  farm 
life  as  it  is.  They  should  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
manufacturers  and  advertising  agents  interested  in 
selling  merchandise  which  finds  its  final  consumption 
among  the  vast  rural  population  of  our  country. 

Why  Prospects  Don't  Buy 

YOU  have  noticed,  probably,  when  attending  con- 
ventions, that  few  speakers  get  down  to  cases  and 
give  actual  facts  and  figures.  Mostly,  the  papers  are 
"general"  or  theoretical,  or  expressions  of  personal 
opinion  or  enthusiasm.    The  audience  sits  through  them 


more  or  less  patiently,  applauds  perfunctorily  at  the 
close  of  each  paper,  and  hopes  the  next  speaker  will 
have  something  concrete  to  present. 

When  a  speaker  does  get  up  with  a  paper  full  of 
actual  facts  and  figures — definite  experiences  and  re- 
sults— you  have  noticed,  have  you  not? — that  all  over 
the  room  notebooks  begin  to  appear,  and  the  facts  and 
figures  are  recorded.  You  have  noticed  how  the  audience 
sits  up  and  forgets  the  uncomfortableness  of  the  chairs, 
and  the  staleness  of  the  smoke-filled  atmosphere;  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  audience,  in  fact,  and  becomes  a  group  of 
individuals  each  of  whom  is  buying  that  talk  because 
the  speaker  has  something  definite  to  sell. 

We  have  all  observed  this  phenomenon.  Why  have 
we  not  learned  its  lesson?  Why  do  we  continue  to 
send  out  salesmen  equipped  with  little  more  than  en- 
thusiasm and  generalities?  Why  do  we  so  often  fill 
our  advertisements  with  meaningless  pictures  and  wordy 
arguments  instead  of  devoting  them  to  the  kind  of 
facts  and  figures  into  which  a  pi'ospect  can  get  his 
buying  teeth? 

The  absence  of  something  to  buy  is  one  of  the  big 
reasons  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  much  of  our  sales  and 
advertising  effort. 

Men  actually  buy,  not  machinery  and  merchandise 
and  material  things,  but  the  facts  and  figures  and  ideas 
pertaining  to  them. 


On  the  Witness  Stand 

THIS  sentence  from  a  memorandum  written  by  the 
head  of  a  well-known  Eastern  agency  to  his  copy 
staff  recently  seems  to  us  to  be  a  worthy  thought  for 
all  advertising  writers  to  keep  before  them  in  the  in- 
terest of  truth : 

"Always,  we  must  think  of  ourselves  as  being  on  the 
witness  stand,  questioned  by  the  audience  as  to  the 
honesty  of  our  facts  and  statements  and  criticised  for 
our  failure  to  prove  our  claims." 

The  Guess- Work  of  Marketing 

BEFORE  the  recent  election  The  Literary  Digest 
conducted  what  was  in  effect  an  "investigation"  to 
detei-mine  the  "market"  for  the  policies  and  personali- 
ties of  the  three  leading  presidential  candidates. 

The  results  of  this  "investigation"  published  three 
days  before  the  election  developed  that  the  candidates' 
"market  prospects,"  as  represented  by  probable  Elec- 
toral College  representation,  stood  as  follows: 

Coolidge,  379;  Davis,  139;  La  Follette,  13.  These 
figures  proved  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  subse- 
quent election  results. 

If  the  result  of  a  great  popular  election,  with  all  its 
elements  of  uncertainty,  can  be  determined  in  advance 
so  accurately,  surely  we  should  be  able,  by  means  of 
carefully  worked  out  investigations  or  canvasses, 
greatly  to  reduce  the  guess-work  of  marketing,  and  to 
put  it  on  a  much  more  business-like  basi... 
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Plotting  Canada  for  the 
Sales  Force 


CANADA  cannot  advantageous- 
ly be  divided  into  a  group  of 
sales  territories  represented 
by  boundary  lines  of  the  Provinces, 
for  certain  wants  and  desires  are 
restricted  to  certain  communities, 
while  others  extend  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ^= 
according  to  a  recent  issue  of 
Commerce  Reports.  The  same 
elements  which  govern  the  in- 
telligent layout  of  United 
States  sales  territory  govern 
the  distribution  of  sales  terri- 
tory in  Canada.  Certain  domi- 
nating cities  would  naturally 
be  the  point  from  which  to 
send  out  salesmen,  taking  into 
consideration  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  at  all  times,  no 
matter  whether  these  facili- 
ties be  automobile,  rail,  or 
water. 

Canada  is  supplied  by  a  net- 
work of  railway  lines  extend- 
ing from  coast  to  coast.  The 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  are 
well  served  by  roads  radiating 
from  some  dominating  point 
within  each  Province.  The 
most  densely  populated  sec- 
tion of  Canada  is  the  penin- 
sular portion  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  and  that  portion  of 
Quebec  adjacent  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  prairie  Prov- 
inces of  Alberta,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Manitoba  are  sparse- 
ly settled,  with  a  considerable 
spread  between  dominating 
cities.  British  Columbia  has 
roads  leading  to  Prince  Rupert  and 
Vancouver,  while  the  Province  of 
Yukon  requires  a  type  of  transporta- 
tion distinctly  its  own. 

Upon  examining  an  industrial 
map  of  Canada,  we  find  industry 
most  highly  developed  from  a  point 
around  Quebec  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  another  point  at  about 
London,  near  Lake  Erie.  The  large 
industrial  centers  are  practically  all 
within  this  area.  Surrounding  this 
section  is  a  dairying  and  farming 
territory  catering  to  the  wants  in 
the  industrial  section.  Large-scale 
farming  and  ranching  are  the  chief 
occupations    in    the    section    of    the 


prairie    Provinces    adjacent    to    the 
United  States. 

In  planning  to  cover  Canada  cer- 
tain other  elements  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, such  as — Will  the  sales- 
man  reside   in  Canada,  or  will   he 


©  Ewing  GallOTvay 

A  6000-MILE  swing  completely  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  is  the  circuit  made  by  a  sales- 
man in  Alaska  and  northern  Canada.  The  ter- 
ritory is  covered  by  rail,  dog-team  and  launch. 
The  vast  distances  to  be  covered  and  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  climate  necessitate  much 
study  to  achieve  efficient  and  economical  routing 


work  a  portion  of  Canada  adjacent 
to  the  United  States  section  which 
is  his  principal  field?  Naturally,  a 
branch  house  located  in  Canada 
will  lay  out  the  territory  it  intends 
to  sell  in  such  a  way  that  a  sales- 
man can  live  within  it. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Canada 
is  to  be  worked  from  within.  We 
find  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  that 
Moncton  is  so  situated  with  lines 
radiating  in  all  directions  that  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  can  all  be  covered 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  travel. 
If  this  section  is  to  be  worked  more 
intensively,  St.  John  might  cover  a 


certain  section,  Halifax  another,  and 
Moncton  a  third.  Quebec  rail  facili- 
ties reach  out  in  all  directions  and 
can  take  care  of  adjacent  territory 
until  we  reach  Montreal.  The  penin- 
sula— the  territory  from  Montreal  to 
Windsor — can  be  handled  in  a 

variety  of  ways.     Toronto  is 

naturally  the  dominating 
point.  However,  Toronto  and 
Montreal  are  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  worked  as  individual 
territories  or  they  may  be 
worked  in  conjunction  with  a 
"star"  salesman. 

IN  handling  Canadian  trade 
from  the  United  States, 
we  find  that  salesmen  in  Chi- 
cago or  Minneapolis  can  cover 
the  western  territory  much 
more  economically.  For  in- 
stance, a  man  can  go  from 
Minneapolis  up  to  Winnipeg, 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Prince  Al- 
bert, and  back  to  Winnipeg, 
by  way  of  Saskatoon,  Regina 
and  Brandon  The  circuit  can 
be  enlarged  by  including  Ed- 
monton, Calgary  and  Medi- 
cine Hat,  or  the  latter  three 
could  be  included  in  a  circuit 
which  originates  at  Vancou- 
ver. Vancouver  would  nat- 
urally take  care  of  Victoria 
and  Prince  Rupert.  Vancou- 
ver might  also  be  the  first 
Canadian  stop  after  leaving 
Seattle.  Coming  back  to  the 
eastern  section  of  Canada, 
there  are  any  number  of 
United  States  cities  affording 
a  logical  doorway  into  Can- 
Detroit,  Cleveland  or  Buffalo 
can  very  readily  absorb  the  peninsu- 
lar trade.  The  Maine  salesman  can 
very  handily  work  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

In  one  particular  instance  the 
United  States  manufacturer  of  a 
nationally  advertised  product  has 
established  a  sales  route  something 
on  this  order:  The  west  is  covered 
by  a  man  who  may  be  located  either 
at  Vancouver  or  Winnipeg.  For 
example,  he  can  start  from  Van- 
couver and  work  eastward,  through 
Kamloops  Junction,  over  to  Edmon- 
ton, Prince  Albert,  Saskatoon  and 
Yorkton  into  Winnipeg.    Before  re- 
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turning  he  takes  a  trip  over  to  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur,  on  Lake 
Superior,  both  of  these  being  im- 
portant grain  shipping  centers. 
Winnipeg  is  sufficiently  large  to  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  "star"  sales- 
man who  makes  that  his  extreme 
westerly  point  and  probably  touches 
there  at  such  a  time  as  he  can  meet 
the  man  from  Vancouver  and  com- 
pare notes.  The  Vancouver  man  on 
his  return  covers  Brandon,  Regina, 
Moose  Jaw,  Medicine  Hat,  Calgary, 
MacLeod  and  continues  on,  touch- 
ing at  Nelson,  Grand  Forks  and 
other  stops. 

We  find  the  peninsula  is  covered 
intensively  by  a  salesman  who  works 
from    the    tip    of    Windsor,    along 


Lake  Erie,  north  to  the  shores  of 
Huron,  along  Lake  Ontario,  up  as 
far  as  the  Ottawa  River,  includ- 
ing such  points  as  Sudbury  and 
North  Bay,  and  then  over  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  working  both  sides 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  north  as 
Quebec.  Here  again  we  find  the 
"star"  salesman,  who  makes  a  trip 
as  far  west  as  Winnipeg,  covering 
Quebec.  Three  Rivers,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  and  certain  other  dominat- 
ing towns  on  the  way  to  Windsor, 
by  way  of  Toronto.  On  the  way 
back  he  touches  at  London  and 
Hamilton.  At  Montreal  he  makes 
an  eastward  circuit,  touching  at  St. 
Hyacinthe,  Sherbrooke  and  St.  John. 
We  find  another  man   covering  the 


Maritime      Provinces      intensively, 
working  back  and  forth. 

Another  house  probably  works 
out  of  Duluth  for  the  central  and 
eastern  section  and  out  of  Seattle 
for  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  territory. 
The  salesman  for  this  company 
makes  a  complete  circuit  in  the 
Arctic  Circle,  traveling  2500  miles 
by  dog-team  and  3500  miles  by 
launch.  In  covering  Alaska  he 
travels  from  Skagway  by  rail  to 
White  Horse,  thence  up  to  Eagle, 
the  first  United  States  port  on  the 
Yukon  River,  probably  stopping 
over  at  Selkirk  and  Dawson.  At 
Eagle  he  takes  his  own  launch  and 
travels  down  the  Yukon  River 
through   Alaska. 


Johns-Manville  Enlists  the  Aid 
of  the  Fire  Chief 
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WING  to  the  very  na- 
(ture  of  the  products 
used  in  industry,  an  in- 
dustrial advertising  campaign 
must  often  be  divided  into 
segments,  each  part  correlat- 
ing with  its  fellows  to  bring 
about  a  desired  result.  Not 
all  these  divisions  of  pub- 
licity can  prove  their  effec- 
tiveness, except  perhaps  in 
the  mo.st  indirect  and  intan- 
gible manner. 

To  reach  the  ultimate 
buyer  of  industrial  products, 
sales  copy  is  just  as  necessary 
as  in  the  case  of  foodstuffs  or 
any  other  commodity  of  broad 
appeal  and  general  utility.  In 
addition  to  point-of-sale  copy, 
however,  most  successful  in- 
dustrial advertisers  have 
found  it  helpful  to  aim  several 
shafts  at  the  buyer  indirectly, 
through  the  medium  of  sup- 
plementary advertising  de- 
signed to  reach  non-users  of 
the  product  who  are  in  posi- 
tion to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  final  purchaser.  This 
type  of  advertising  is  not  ex- 
pected to  bring  direct  results. 
Rather  it  is  relied  upon  to  promote 
prestige  and  create  goodwill  for  the 
product  advertised. 

In  this  latter  class  falls  the  educa- 
tional advertising  of  Johns-Manville, 
Inc.,  makers,  among  other  products, 
of  fire-resisting  asbestos  roofings. 
In  order  to  derive  maximum  benefits 


from  its  sales  advertising  in  maga- 
zines of  popular  appeal,  the  company 
backs  up  its  national  advertising  by 
means  of  educational  and  goodwill 
copy  in  class  periodicals  that  make 
a  specific  appeal  to  safety  engineers 
and  fire-fighting  officials.  The  ad- 
vertising is  unselfish — altruistic. 


The  spirit  animating  the 
Johns-Manville  educational 
publicity  is  excellently  exem- 
plified by  the  advertisement 
reproduced  on  this  page. 
Generally,  however,  the  copy 
is  so  worded  as  to  impress 
interested  officials  with  the 
value  of  asbestos  roofings 
from  the  point  of  view  of 
community  welfare  and  pub- 
lic safety. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace 
any  direct  returns  from  this 
type  of  advertising,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  viewed 
from  many  angles  its  results 
are  important  and  far-reach- 
ing. In  the  case  of  Johns- 
Manville  asbestos  roofings, 
the  psychological  effect  is  at- 
tained somewhat  as  follows: 
Fire  chiefs,  safety  officials 
and  others  who  have  the  pub- 
lic welfare  uppermost  in  their 
minds  appear  before  the 
Kiwanis,  Rotary  Clubs,  and 
various  public  forums.  They 
speak  on  safety  subjects  and 
fire  protection  measures.  No 
reference  to  safeguards 
against  fire  is  complete  with- 
out a  mention  of  the  fireproof  quali- 
ties of  various  building  materials. 
If  asbestos  roofing  is  referred  to, 
Johns-Manville,  Inc.,  believes  that 
the  advertising  it  runs  regularly  in 
the  general  magazines  will  crystal- 
lize a  fair  share  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  its  particular  product. 
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^/i\\#  NewOfleans! 

A  lot  of  folks  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  wrong  ideas  about  New  Orleans^  The 
New  Orleans  of  today  is  vastly  different 
from  the  New  Orleans  of  a  generation  or 
even  a  decade  ago*  <[  That  is  one  reason 
why  The  Times -Picayune  has  published 
a  book  — ^^First  Market  of  the  prosperous 
South*''  A  request  on  your  business  Sta- 
tionery will  bring  you  a  copy  free*  Address 
201  Times-Picayune  Building  New  Orleans* 

fi^    Flf^ST    FOR,   THE  ^OUTh"^^ 

Represented  in  \ew  ]'ork.  Cliieago.  Detroit,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City  and  Atlanta  by  Cone, 
llunton  &   Woodman.   Ine.;  in   San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  bx  7?.  /.   Bidwcll  Co. 
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He  Capitalizes  Disadvantages  and 
Cashes  In  on  Misfortunes 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  16] 


artistic  possibilities  of  this  brick 
that  was  a  hopeless  assortment  of 
pinks  and  buffs  and  oranges  and 
reds ;  or  if  more  did  appreciate  these 
possibilities,  only  a  few  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and 
dared  specify  them  for  a 
job. 

"Rytt"  decided  that  if 
his  yard  was  to  be  a  suc- 
cess he  would  have  to  con- 
nect in  some  way  with 
these  scattered  architects 
with  taste  and  nerve.  He 
would  have  to  "woo"  them 
in  some  way.  And  so  he 
made  up  a  mailing  list  of 
the  most  promising  archi- 
tectural prospects  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  as 
well  as  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  East  and  South. 
And  he  started  to  write  a 
series  of  what  he  termed 
Architectural  Love  Let- 
ters. 

"Rytt"  knew  nothing 
about  advertising  in  the 
conventional  sense,  nor 
had  he  ever  taken  a  course 
in  business  correspon- 
dence. What  he  did  know- 
was  that  in  some  way  he 

would  have  to  make  a  dent       

on  the  consciousness  of 
the  architects  on  his  mail- 
ing list  if  his  letters  were  to  do  any 
good.  He  knew  also  that  architects 
were  terribly  professional,  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  their  dignity,  and 
would  have  to  be  approached  with 
awe  and  trepidation.  And  so,  in  line 
with  his  reverse  philosophy,  he  de- 
cided to  adopt  just  the  opposite 
tactics  in  his  letters,  to  slap  the  ar- 
chitects roughly  on  the  back  and 
"kid"  them  instead  of  kowtowing  to 
them.  He  had  to  do  something  to 
attract  their  attention! 

His     first     "Architectural     Love 
Letter"  began: 

Map  the  Good  Lord 
iive  this  letter  from 
the  waste  basket  un- 
til you  have  read 
the  first  paragraph. 


classes,  real  Architects,  regular  Archi- 
tects, mediocres  and  2  x  4's.  If  you  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  belong  to  either  of 
the  latter  classes,  you  will  not  be  in- 
terested in  our  product  and  will  be 
wasting  time  to  read  further,  as  it 
takes  a  REAL  Architect  to  appreciate 


Mr.  Archi  Tect, 
Somewhere,  U.  S.  A. 
Dear  Sir: 

We     divide     Architects 


-1  boardivalk  hotel  in  Atlantic  City,  built  ivith 
"Rytt's"  brick — the  same  brick  that  he  was  unable 
to  sell  in  competition  with  common  brick  a  feu- 
years  ago,  and  which  now  brings  premium,  prices 


something  as  new  and  different  as  our 
brick. 

And  after  telling  about  the  brick, 
it  closed  with  this  nervy  paragraph : 

Please  classify  yourself  by  letting 
us  know  if  you  think  you  will  be  inter- 
ested. We  will  send  you  samples  to 
prove  there  is  something  new  in  brick, 
and  we  have  it. 

Somewhat  later,  having  heard 
little  from  his  first  letter,  "Rytt" 
wrote  another: 

Breathes      there      a 

man, 
With    soul    so    dead 

(to  humor) 
Who  to  himself  hath 

not  said, 
"Is  Rytt  a  nut,  or  a 
dye?" 
Mr.  Archi  Tect, 
Somewhere,  U.  S.  A. 

Why  are  Architects  like  Women? 
Because    you   can't    get    along   with 


into     four 


them,  and  you  can't  get  along  without 
them.  That's  what  the  other  fellow 
says. 

I    say:    because    they    are    tempera- 
mental, artistic,  erratic,  faithful,  fickle, 
have    a    good    eye    for    color,   and    the 
longer   you   live   with   them   the   better 
you   like  them.      I  get  along 
fine  with  both  because  I  don't 
tell  them    how   to    run   their 
business,    what    they    should 
do,    how   it   should    be    done, 
etc.,  etc. 

Yes!      I'm  married. 
Why  are   Dixie  Brick  like 
women  ? 

Because    their     faces     are 
their   fortunes. 

We  claim  this  difference: 
The  colors  on  Dixie  faces  do 
not  come  from  the  drug 
stores  or  paint  shops.  Their 
complexion  is  just  what  na- 
ture intended  it  should  be. 
Nothing  artificial  about  them. 
As  man  to  man,  without 
consulting  your  stenog- 
rapher, which  do  you  admire 
most?  Do  you  get  me?  If 
so,  "tell  me  not  in  mournful 
numbers."  Ce  ne  fa'rien.  It's 
Just  me, 
Rytt. 
An  entire  article  might 
be  written  about  "Rytt's" 
letters.  Sometimes  he 
joshed  the  architects  un- 
mercifully, and  sometimes 
he  joshed  himself  or  his 
brick,  as  when  in  one  letter 
urging  architects  to  write 
for  samples,  he  concluded, 
^~~~^^  "They  are  good  for  door 
stops,  if  nothing  else." 
Surprisingly  enough,  or  perhaps 
inevitably,  the  architects  liked 
"Rytt's"  letters.  In  two  or  three 
instances  they  produced  unfavorable 
reactions,  but  for  the  most  part  such 
replies  as  he  received  were  in  the 
vein  of  this  one  from  a  prominent 
Cleveland  architect : 

Re:  Letters  of  solicitation.  Have  been 
receiving  from  time  to  time,  letters 
from  you  designed  to  bring  before  the 
architectural  profession  your  Dixie 
Texture  Brick  Permit  me  to  state  that 
it  is  not  often  that  a  message  is  "put 
across"  in  such  a  unique  manner.  Am 
quite  frank  to  state  that  I  have  en- 
joyed those  letters  very  much  and  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Dixie  Texture 
Brick  will  be  considered  in  this  office 
from  now  on. 

To  date  we  have  received  your  three 
communications,  but  the  initial  one  is 
missing — the  one  where  you  ask  "the 
help  of  the  Lord  to  keep  it  from  the 
waste  basket!"   You  might  send  us  an- 
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other  copy  of  this  letter  and  we  shall 
start  an  office  file  and,  if  we  ever  get 
blue  around  here,  will  take  them  out — • 
read  them  over  and  have  a  good  laugh. 
Of  course,  "Rytt"  does  occasion- 
ally draw  a  letter  like  this  one  from 
a  Southern  architect  received  quite 
recently : 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  on  your 
stationery  addressed  very  cleverly?  to 
"Mr.  Archi  Tect"  and  signed  by  "Rytt." 
The  party  who  composed  this  letter 
evidently  considers  himself  a  very 
snappy  and  up-to-date  business-getting 
letter  writer.  From  my  own  point  of 
view,  however,  the  familiar  manner  in 
which  he  indulges  in  personalities  is 
not  appreciated  and  shows  very  poor 
taste.  Personally,  I  would  recommend 
that  the  smart  young  man  who  is  get- 
ting out  your  advertising  continue  his 
course  in  advertising  a  little  longer. 

In  such  a  case  "Rytt"  is  very  likely 
again  to  reverse  the  usual  procedure 
of  trying  to  placate  the  offended  cor- 
respondent and  write,  as  he  did  in 
this  case: 

I  didn't  believe  that  any  architect 
(much  less  one  on  our  mailing  list) 
could  be  so  narrow  as  to  take  the  view 
expressed  by  you  in  your  letter  of  the 
21st.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  your  letter 
makes  it  evident  that  you  are  not  a  big 
enough  man  or  architect  to  have  suffi- 
cient vision  to  appreciate  our  brick, 
we  have  dropped  your  name  from  our 
mailing  list  and  the  incident  is  closed. 

If  "Rytt's"  past  experience  counts 
for  anything,  this  rough  letter  will 
get  under  the  skin  of  this  offended 
architect  so  effectually  that  he  will 
manage  somehow  to  get  hold  of 
"Rytt's"  subsequent  letters  and 
some  day  will  specify  his  brick.  "If 
he  doesn't,  nothing  I  could  do  would 
sell  him  our  brick  anyway,  so  I 
figure  I  have  everything  to  gain  by 
being  rough  in  a  case  like  this,  and 
nothing  to  lose,"  says  "Rytt." 

AFTER  the  letter  campaign  had 
.been  under  way  for  some  time 
and  a  few  architects  had  written  for 
samples,  some  architect  wrote  to 
"Rytt"  acknowledging  the  samples 
he  had  received  and  adding,  "Your 
Di.xie  Texture  Brick  are  like  Airedale 
dogs — so  darned  ugly  they  are  beau- 
tiful." 

That  was  enough  for  "Rytt."  A 
new  letter  was  sent  out  to  the  mail- 
ing list  at  once  informing  the  archi- 
tectural profession  that  one  of  its 
members  had  said  his  brick  were 
like  Airedale  dogs,  "so  darned  ugly 
they  are  beautiful."  And  from  then 
on  this  statement  was  typed  in  red 
at  the  bottom  of  every  letter. 

Being  a  shrewd  observer,  "Rytt" 
saw  that  this  Airedale  idea  regis- 
tered. And  being  a  salesman,  used 
to  taking  advantage  of  the  "breaks," 
he  proceeded  to  play  up  the  Airedale 
idea.  He  molded  some  brick  clay 
in  the  shape  of  Airedale  dogs  and 
fired  a  litter  of  them  in  his  next  kiln 


and  sent  these  little  brick  dogs  out 
to  the  architects  on  his  mailing  list 
to  be  used  as  paper  weights. 

Gradually  the  sentence,  "Like 
Airedale  dogs,  they  are  so  darned 
ugly  they  are  beautiful,"  developed 
into  a  slogan,  not  merely  because  it 
was  a  clever  line,  but  because  "Rytt" 
found  in  his  selling  and  his  letter 
writing  that  this  line  put  over  the 
brick  more  quickly  and  graphically 
than  anything  he  could  say. 

SOON,  thereafter,  it  transpired 
that  "Rytt's"  brick  began  to  be 
better  known  as  Airedale  Brick  than 
as  Dixie  Texture  Brick!  Whereupon 
he  deliberately  turned  his  back  on 
his  old  name  and  adopted  the  new 
one.  Without  waiting  to  "fade  out" 
the  old  name,  he  got  out  new  letter- 
heads featuring  a  column  of  the 
brick  in  their  natural  colors  and 
carrying  the  following  heading: 

Sumter  Brick  Works 

Moulders  of 

Airedale  Brick 

In   Dark,  Pastelle,   Buff 

and  Polychrome  Effects 

By  this  time  the  price  of  Airedale 
Brick  had  climbed  to  $40  per  thou- 
sand, and  the  higher  the  price 
climbed  the  farther  people  sent  for 
the  brick.  Orders  began  to  come 
from  New  England,  from  Chicago, 
and  finally  orders  from  Rochester 
and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1500  miles 
from  Sumter,  probably  the  longest 
distance  brick  has  been  shipped  in 
the  history  of  the  industry  in  Amer- 
ica, if  we  except  the  importation  of 
brick  from  overseas  in  Colonial  days. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  touch  on 
the  numerous  misfortunes  that  befell 
"Rytt"  during  these  years  when  he 
was  building  up  a  national  market 
for  his  brick,  such  as  the  time  his 
plant  burned  to  the  ground  just  eight 
days  before  the  last  |500  note  on 
the  business  was  due,  or  the  time 
he  was  taken  seriously  ill  just  at  a 
critical  juncture  and  the  business 
had  to  run  itself  for  a  considerable 
period.  These  incidents  have  no 
marketing  significance.  But  one  mis- 
hap should  form  a  part  of  this  nar- 
rative because  it  illustrates  "Rytt's" 
ability  to  turn  production  troubles 
to  marketing  advantage.  Some 
months  ago  the  brick  in  one  whole 
side  of  a  huge  kiln  were  ruined  in 
the  burning.  "Rytt"  uses  gas  in- 
stead of  wood  or  coal  in  firing  his 
kilns,  and  he  w^as  away  when  this 
particular  kiln  was  due  to  "come 
off."  Whoever  was  in  charge  left 
the  gas  on  too  long  and  as  a  con- 
sequence one  whole  side  of  the  kiln 
became   blackened   with  carbon. 

"Well,"  said  "Rytt"  with  a  sigh, 
when  he  surveyed  the  thousands  of 


dollars'  worth  of  ruined  brick  upon 
his  return,  "just  pile  'em  to  one 
side";  and  off  on  one  side  they  lay 
in  the  weather  for  months. 

Then  one  day  an  architect  was 
visiting  the  plant.  He  had  placed 
an  order  for  a  large  shipment  of 
"Airedales,"  as  they  have  come  to 
be  known,  and  as  he  walked  through 
the  yard  on  his  way  out,  he  saw 
the.se  blackened  brick. 

"What  are  those?"  he  asked. 

Quick  as  a  flash  "Rytt"  came  back. 
"Those?  Those  pre  carbonized  Aire- 
dales." • 

"Well,  why  can't  I  have  some  of 
those  mixed  in  with  my  shipment? 
Their  blackness  would  help  to  give 
the  job  character  if  they  were 
spotted  around  in  the  wall." 

"You  can  if  you  w-ant  to  pay  the 
extra  price,"  said  "Rytt,"  realizing 
that  they  would  have  to  be  cleaned 
off  somewhat  before  they  could  be 
shipped,  which  meant  hand  labor. 

"All  right,"  said  the  architect. 

Now  Carbonized  Airedales  are 
I'egular  stock,  and  some  architects 
insist  on  having  50  per  cent  of  these 
black  brick!  They  pay  extra  for 
them,  but  for  their  money  they  get 
individuality,  the  achievement  of 
which  is  one  of  the  architect's  big- 
gest problems. 

I  WOULD  be  wronging  "Rytt"  if  1 
left  the  impression  that  the  brick 
he  is  now  selling  for  around  $50  per 
thousand  are  exactly  the  same  brick 
he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  sell  years 
ago  at  $10  per  thousand.  He  has 
improved  his  brick  gradually  in 
quality  and  texture,  and  he  has  de- 
veloped refinements  in  color  and 
shade  that  have  added  greatly  to  its 
artistic  possibilities.  But  even  at 
that,  I  should  say  that  a  fair  esti- 
mate would  be  that  the  value  of 
Airedales  is  about  50  per  cent  brick 
and  50  per  cent  "Rytt,"  in  that  he 
has  added  his  personality,  his  vision 
and  his  sense  of  the  individual  and 
the  artistic  to  these  brick  that  years 
ago  could  not  be  sold  in  competition 
with  common  brick.  "Rytt"  couldn't 
sell  his  brick  with  profit  as  raw 
materials,  so  he  reversed  the  process 
and  sold  architectural  results. 

The  latest  news  I  have  from 
"Rytt"  is  a  letter  conveying  the  in- 
telligence that  his  big  steam  shovel, 
representing  an  investment  of  $10,- 
000,  has  run  off  the  track  into  the 
clay  pit  and  is  sinking  slowly  in 
a  bed  of  clayey  quicksand. 

Yet  I  know  he  will  rescue  that 
steam  shovel  somehow,  and  that 
some  day,  in  some  way,  he  will  man- 
age to  cash  in  on  that  experience, 
disastrous  as  it  may  threaten  to  be 
at  the  moment.  He  will  make  it  sell 
brick.    That's  "Rytt's"  way ! 
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What  Do 

Advertisers 

Want? 


Every  advertiser  seems  to  know  what  he  wants. 

He  instructs  his  agent  in   one  emphatic  word. 

"  Results ! " 

Every   advertiser    seems    to  agree   what    results 

should  mean: — "People  asking  for  his  goods  or 

service." 

§ 
The  question,  therefore,  is  :  What,  in  an  adver- 
tisement, causes  people  to  ask  for  such  certain 
goods  or  service  r 

Certainly  not  the  space.  That  is  merelv  the  priv- 
ilege of  telling  an  idea  to  someone. 
Certainly  not  the  layout.  That  only  illustrates  the 
idea, — makes  the  telling  look  inviting. 
Nor  even  the  idea  itself.  That  is  a  message  still 
untold. 

§ 
Well,  what  ? 

If  the  advertisement  is  to  make  people  want  a 
product  to  the  point  of  insistence,  it  must  con  \i  nee 
them  of  a  certain  good  to  be  obtained.  Only  copy 


It  must  emphasi/.e  distinctions.   Only  copy  can 

distinguish. 

It   must   promise   satisfactions.   Only  copv   can 

promise. 

It  must  exert  persuasion.  Persuasion  is  possible 

with  copy  onl\-. 

It  must  bring  to  bear  an  action-urge.  Action-urging 

is  possible  with  copy  onlv. 


Copy  is  the  wheel-horse.  Copy  musters  the  pull. 

Copy  moves  the  load. 

What  advertisers  want  is,  in  the   tinal  analysis, 

copy. 

S 


spy. 


can  convmce. 


?! 
Thinking  executives  often  ask  for  a  test  of  cop 
There  is  one. 

Forget  the  layout  and  illustration.  Type  the  text 
on  a  plain  sheet. 

Does  it  prove  to  be  just  stereotyped  words, strung 
into  stereotyped  sentences,  hung  in  stereotyped 
paragraphs  .''  No  greater  sell  will  the  whole  adver- 
tisement have. 

Does  it  rush  your  thought  along,  hll  your  imagin- 
ation, make  you  wish  —  decide  —  do  ?  Here  is  the 
power  to  produce. 

§ 
Such  is  the  ingredient  those  Clark's  O.  N.  T. 
advertisements  have, — which,  in  one  year,  pulled 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  coupon-orders  for  a  loc 
book  of  needle-work  designs. 
Such  is  the  ingredient  those  Hotel  Algonquin  ad- 
vertisements have, — which,  records  show,  sent 
party  after  party  to  the  nearest  telegraph  office  for 
reservations. 

Such  is  the  ingredient  which  Federal  puts  into  all 
its  campaigns.  Every  Federal  executi\  e  and  ser- 
vice representative  is  copy-trained.  Every  Federal 
plan  is  copy-focussed.  In  all  this  present  wa\e  ot 
"pretty"  advertisements  and  "dominating"  ad- 
vertisements. Federal  has  never  forgotten  what 
makes  advertisements  sell  —  copy. 


"The  Interrupting  Idea"  is  also  issued 
as  an  independent  publication,  printed  on  fine 
paper.  Executives  "joho  wish  to  receive  it  reg- 
ularly are  invited  to  write  to  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  Six  East  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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See  page  opposite  for  a 
few  examples  of  the  direct 
evidence  we  have  been 
receiving  lately  from  ad* 
vertising  agents  who  have 
tested  the  power  of  the 
merchant's  favor  —  evi- 
dence  that  positively 
dwarfs  argument,  evi* 
dence  that  perhaps  means 
even  more  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  to  his  adver* 
tising  counsel  than  any 
statement  of  the  facts, 
relationships  and  reasons 
that  were  its  background 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

0^  Bodkins 


I  USED  to  wonder  how  the  Winter 
Golf  League  of  Advertising  Inter- 
ests, to  give  it  the  benefit  of  its 
whole  name,  managed  to  lure  so  many 
othervirise  normal  advertising  men  away 
from  their  desks  for  a  week  every  Jan- 
uary. But  this  question  no  longer 
puzzles  me,  for  I  have  seen  the  series 
of  "Mirthquake"  letters  that  President 
Frank  Finney  is  sending  out  to  the  vic- 
tims of  this  mid-winter  malady,  and 
now  I  can't  understand  why  everybody 
doesn't  go! 

I  don't  play  golf,  but  after  reading 
rhose  self-coni'essed  "paroxysms  of 
piffle,"  I  found  myself  stopping  in  front 
of  the  little  golf  store,  just  around  the 
corner  from  the  Fortnightly  offices, 
looking  in  the  window  with  a  sort  of 
Pinehurst  complex.  I  may  be  able  to 
hold  out  this  winter,  but  I'll  never 
weather  the  winter  of  '26.  I'm  slip- 
ping! 

— 8-pt— 

To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  the 
two  qualities  to  be  most  earnestly 
striven  for  in  writing  copy  are  simplic- 
ity and  sincerity.  Indeed,  in  all  writ- 
ing there  are  no  finer  qualities  than 
these. 

This  came  over  me  afresh  last  sum- 
mer when  I  stood  before  the  tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  read  that  marvelous  epi- 
taph: 

They  buried  him 

among  the   Kings 

because  he  had 

done  good  toward 

God   and   toward 

his    home. 
Was  a  finer  piece  of  copy  ever  writ- 
ten?    Seventeen  words,  and   more  elo- 
quent than  a  thousand-word  eulogy! 

— 8-pt— 

And  this  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  American  advertising  man, 
Robert  H.  Cornell,  of  the  Houston  Post, 
who  unearthed  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  paying  homage  to  those 
who  fell  in  battle  by  selecting  an  Un- 
known soldier  for  interment  with  pomp 
and  glory.  It  was  a  modest  English 
vicar  of  the  Margate  parish  church, 
Rev.  David  Railton,  who  conceived  this 
idea,  which  has  made  so  tremendous  an 
appeal  to  the  whole  world's  imagina- 
tion. But  not  until  Mr.  Cornell  and  a 
party  of  American  advertising  dele- 
gates visited  Margate  last  July  and  fer- 
reted out  the  story  did  the  world  know 
v'ho  to  thank  for  this  inspiring  memo- 
rial idea  that  has  been  adopted  by  near- 
ly all  the  allied  countries. 


Mrs.  Bodkins  broke  in  on  my  medita- 
tions one  morning  recently  to  show  me 
a  little  tag  which  she  had  discovered 
tied  to  a  new  brush  she  had  purchased, 
a  39c.  brush  with  a  long  handle  for 
reaching  into  dark  corners  and  clean- 
ing them. 

"Yours  for  a  cleaner  world,"  said 
the  tag. 

That  was  all.  But  what  a  fine, 
friendly  spirit  to  send  out  along  with 
a  humble  cleaning  brush!  And  how 
much  was  added  to  its  individuality  by 
those  five  simple  words! 

— 8-pt— 

John  B.  Strobridge,  of  the  Strobridge 
Litho  Company,  is  a  collector  of 
antiques.  Only  his  interest  lies  not  in 
spinning  wheels  and  warming  pans  and 
highboys,  but  in  lithographic  antiques. 
He  has  a  scrap-book  of  them,  which  he 
showed  me  recently,  and  from  which  I 
filched  this  gem  of  yesteryear  in  the 
form  of  a  dealer  card: 


INSIST   ON   HAVING 


FOR    SALE     BV 


Under  this  exhibit  Mr.  Strobridge 
had  noted:  "What  might  be  termed 
'concealed  appeal'  copy,  unless  it  is 
inferred  that  the  lady  could  use  the 
stove  as  a  lethal  weapon  instead  of 
wooden  furniture  that  would  collapse 
under  the  strain!" 

— 8-pt— 

Constance  Miller  sends  me  from 
London  copies  of  the  London  Tirnes 
which  are  facsimile  reproductions  of 
the  issues  of  Nov.  7,  1805,  in  which 
Lord  Nelson's  victory  at  Trafalgar  was 
announced  to  an  anxious  world  and  of 


June  22,  1815,  carrying  the  first  tidings 
of  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo. 

Both  of  these  issues  were  reprinted 
in  connection  with  the  British  Empire 
Exposition  at  Wembley.  The  striking 
thing  about  them  is  that  there  isn't 
anything  striking  about  them!  In  both 
instances  the  tremendously  important 
news  concerning  these  two  milestones 
in  the  world's  history  is  concealed  in  a 
casual  paragraph  hidden  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  official  report ;  without  even  a 
headline  to  flash  the  great  news. 

But  in  this  respect  these  items  were 
in  no  way  different  from  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  day,  for  both  of  these 
copies  of  the  Times  contain  column 
after  column  of  advertisements,  set 
solid  in  small  type  without  headings, 
illustrations  or  display  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  Seemingly  people  used  to 
take  their  reading  "straight"! 
— 8-pt— 

At  the  Direct  Mail  Convention  at 
Pittsburgh  E.  D.  Gibbs,  advertising 
director  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  immortalized  the  postage 
stamp  in  this  clever  fashion: 

I  am  LICKED  before  I  start  out,  yet  I 
always  deliver  the  goods. 

I  am  STAMPED  on  at  the  beginning  but 
never  at  the  finish. 

I  always  get  in  a  CORNER  and  I  start  in 
by  getting  in  a  BOX  but  I  find  my  way  out. 

I  sometimes  look  like  TWO  CENTS  but 
that  doesn't  lessen  mv  importance. 

I  always  have  a  HEAD  on  me  but  I  keep 
it  to  myself. 

I've  got  to  be  STUCK  on  something  be- 
fore I  can  do  any  work. 

I'm  just  a  little  piece  of  paper  with  the 
seal  of  I'NCLE  SAM. 

But  the  business  world  without  me  isn't 
worth  a  tinker's  dam. 

— 8-pt— 

Two  things  interest  me  in  the  current 
Rolls-Royce  motor  car  advertising.  One 
is  a  paragraph  in  the  copy,  set  in  a 
panel  to  draw  attention  to  itself,  read- 
ing: 

Any  Rolls-Royce  may  be  purchased 
with  a  moderate  initial  payment  and 
the  balance  will  be  conveniently  dis- 
tributed. 

The  other  is  the  statement,  "At  your 
request  a  hundred-mile  trip  will  be  ar- 
ranged." 

A  demonstration  in  the  form  of  a 
hundred-mile  sample  ride!  Good  sales- 
manship, that! 
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^lAnnouncing  for  1925 


$2,000 
a  page 


370,000 

Circulation 
Guaranteed 


COLOR 

In  Kansas  and  Missouri 

WE  offer  the  1925  farm  paper  advertiser  a 
new  service  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  For 
the  man  who  Hkes  the  best  in  printing;  for  the 
product  for  which  black  and  white  illustrating 
falls  short;  for  unusual  attractiveness,  beauty 
and  appeal,  we  recommend  4-color  process  in- 
serts in  two  outstanding  state  papers : 

KANSAS  FARMER 
MISSOURI  RURALIST 

These  inserts  are  sold  only  in  combination  for 
the  two  papers  at  an  extremely  reasonable  rate. 
The  number  of  inserts  is  limited  but  the  farm 
market  in  these  two  great  states  offers  almost  un- 
limited possibilities.  Let  us  tell  you  the  whole 
story  now! 

CAPPER  FARM  PRESS 


Topoka  Kansas 


Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 


Marco  Morrow,   Asst.   Publisher 


Chicago  New  York  Cleveland  Detroit 

Kansas  City       St.  Louis       San  Francisco       Philadelphia 
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We  Branded  Gasoline  and  Made  a 
New  Market  for  Boyce-ite 


motorists  feel  that  red  gasoline  over- 
heats the  motor.  We  put  up  to  our 
advertising  department  and  a  num- 
ber of  well  known  merchandising 
men  the  problem  of  making  a  series 
of  tests  to  determine  what  color 
would  be  most  attractive  and 
desirable  to  the  public.  By  a 
process  of  elimination  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  blending  of 
blue  and  green  offered  an  ideal 
combination.  It  was  attractive 
to  the  eye,  it  looked  pure  and 
clean  and  cool,  and  it  seemed 
to  express  speed  and  power. 

The  idea  of  blue-green  fuel 
was  turned  over  to  the  chem- 
ical department  of  our  organ- 
ization with  instructions  to 
spare  no  expense,  to  work  night 
and  day  to  solve  the  problem. 
It  was  not  easy.  Whatever 
ingredients  were  used  had  to 
have  the  property  of  mixing 
easily  and  lastingly  with  Boyce- 
ite.  The  compound  would  have 
to  remain  in  the  tank  indefin- 
itely without  depositing  any 
sediment.  The  combination 
had  to  be  harmless,  not  only  to 
metals  but  to  fabrics;  and,  an- 
other major  consideration,  it 
should  not  injure  or  stain  the 
hands  of  those  who  handle  it. 

After  several  months  of  ex- 
perimentation, during  which 
time  we  went  ahead  with  our 
marketing  plans  on  the  canned  prod- 
uct in  the  manner  originally  worked 
out,  word  came  that  our  chemical 
laboratories  had  developed  a  triple 
strength  Boyce-ite  compound,  a 
given  quantity  of  which  was  capable 
of  treating  three  times  the  amount 
of  gasoline  that  our  canned  product 
treated,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
parted to  the  gasoline  the  blue-green 
color  that  we  desired. 

We  felt  that  we  stood  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  greatest,  most  revolution- 
ary step  ever  made  in  the  marketing 
of  gasoline! 

Here,  apparently,  was  a  complete 
answer  to  all  the  objections  to  the 
plan  of  merchandising  Boyce-ite  for 
the  treatment  of  gasoline  in  bulk. 
One  gallon  of  the  new  compound 
would  treat  1000  gallons  of  gasoline, 
and  its  color  would  protect  the  car 
owner,  by  assuring  him  that  he  was 
obtaining  gasoline  treated  with  our 


[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   18] 

product,    and    in    the    correct    pro- 
portions. 

Could  our  new  compound  be  pro- 
tected? Obviously,  if  we  could  not 
keep  the  benefits  of  our  discovery  to 
ourselves,    the   coloring    of   gasoline 


ce^t^ 


Is  Safe  Gasoline 


Ji^ 


was  possible  by  any  distributor, 
whether  our  product  was  used  or 
not.  From  three  different  firms  of 
patent  attorneys  we  received  assur- 
ances that  we  could  be  safeguarded 
by  law  to  the  rights  to  advertise  and 
market  a  blue-green  fuel. 

INVESTIGATIONS  were  made  as 
to  our  ability  to  obtain  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  new  compound,  with  the 
result  that  in  a  short  time  a  meeting 
of  all  the  department  heads  of  the 
organization  was  called,  at  which 
was  presented  a  plan  of  merchandis- 
ing the  product,  which  had  been 
named  "Boyce-ite  Blu-green." 

We  then  communicated  with  the 
Hall-Rattermann  Oil  Company  and 
informed  them  we  were  ready  to 
undertake  the  plan  they  had  sug- 
gested several  months  earlier — the 
treatment  of  gasoline  in  bulk.     Cin- 


cinnati, it  must  be  explained,  is  one 
of  the  most  competitive  blended  fuel 
markets  in  the  country.  The  Hall- 
Rattermann  organization  was  having 
a  difficult  time  of  it  meeting  the 
severe  competition  and  conditions 
prevailing  in  its  territory.  We 
mapped  out  a  complete  adver- 
tising and  merchandising  cam- 
paign for  the  company,  which 
was  able  to  secure  immediately 
five  pumps  for  Boyce-ite 
treated  gasoline.  Not  very 
efficient  distribution,  it  will  be 
agreed;  but  a  few  weeks  later 
the  company  was  serving  fifty 
pumps  with  Blu-green  gasoline. 
In  six  months  Blu-green  gaso- 
line in  the  Cincinnati  territory 
was  outselling  all  the  other 
pumps  combined.  Today  we 
have  a  greater  distribution  of 
Boyce-ite  treated  gasoline  than 
some  of  the  oil  interests  have 
been  able  to  obtain  in  ten 
years. 

Naturally,  the  excellence  of 
our  product  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  which 
has  met  the  merchandising  of 
Blu-green,  but  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  achieve  any 
such  success  if  our  merchan- 
dising plan  had  not  been  flaw- 
less. We  regard  our  product 
as  any  national  advertiser  with 
a  trademarked  article  regards 
his  merchandise.  Distribution  follows 
the  highways.  Oil  jobbers  and  inde- 
pendent refiners  constitute  our  bulk 
market  as  we  see  it.  Our  salesmen 
talk  volume  of  sales  just  as  would 
the  salesmen  for  any  product  that  is 
backed  by  national  advertising.  Fur- 
thermore, we  permit  no  independent 
advertising  of  Boyce-ite  treated 
gasoline  on  the  part  of  our  distrib- 
utors. We  insist  upon  preparing  all 
advertising  matter  for  our  dealers, 
for  reasons  that  are  obvious. 

Our  mis.'^ion  does  not  end  when  we 
have  sold  the  dealer.  We  help  him 
to  sell  Boyce-ite  gasoline  by  furnish- 
ing him  with  metal  shields  to  be 
used  on  the  pumps,  with  booklets  and 
window  streamers,  and  by  billboard 
and  newspaper  advertising  with  the 
local  distributor's  name  prominently 
displayed.  As  a  further  measure  of 
protection,  to  insure  repeat  business 
and   so   that  every   distributor  who 
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A  Definite  Program 

Planned  and  Timed 

for  Southern  Farmers 


fOUTHERN  RURALIST  plans  its  editorial  con- 
tent with  a  view  to  supplying  Southern  farmers 

with  the  advice  they  want  and  need,  at  the  time 

they  want  and.  need  it  most.  Department  editors  in  confer- 
ence  map  out  a  definite  program  twelve  months  in  advance. 
In  consequence,  one  issue  each  month  treats  of  a  major 
farm  activity  according  to  the  following  seasonal  schedule: 


This  monthly 
schedule 


400,000  of 
the  leaders 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July. 

August 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


.  Farm  Crops  and  Fertilizers 

.  Gardening 

.  Farm  Tools,  Machinery  and  Tillage 

.  Automobile,  Trucks  and  Good  Roads 

.  Forage  and  Ensilage 

.  Dairy  and  Live  Stock 

.  Marketing  and  Farm  Finance 

.  Better  Home  Equipment  and  Furnishings 

.  Small  Grain  and  Winter  Legumes 

.  Building  and  Fencing 

.  Fruit  and  Spraying 

.  Poultry 


Good,  practical,  common-sense  information  goes  into  these 
feature  numbers — the  kind  that's  helping  make  better  farm- 
ers,  better  citizens  of  more  than  400,000  subscribers  and 
their  families. 

Issues  of  Southern  Ruralist  appearing  the  15  th  of  the 
month  are  called  "What  Farmers  Are  Doing"  numbers. 
Practical  experience  and  success  articles  submitted  by  the 
readers  themselves  are  used  almost  entirely  in  these  issues. 


\ODTHERJ 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

R.  R.  RING 

Palace  BIdg. 


ST.  LOUIS 
A.  D.  McKinney 

411  Syndicate  Trust  Bid 


NEW  YORK 

A.  H.  BILLINGSLEA 

342  Madison  Ave. 


CHICAGO 

C.  BILLINGSLEA 

]I3  W.Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOYD  CHAPPELL 

730  O'Farrell  St. 
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Score  a  "Bull's  Eye"  for  your 
Product  on  the  Dealer's  Window 

If  it  is  your  aim  to  keep  your  product  before 
the  eyes  of  the  great  consumer  masses — no 
more  effective  way  is  open  to  you  than  the 
use  of 

"Good-Ad 

Window  Signs  or 
DECALCOMANIE 

That  "Goes  on  Forever" 

Signs  on  dealers'  store  windows  that  continually 
beckon  to  the  point  of  actual  sale. 
"Good-Ad"  Signs  are  made  of  permanent  and  bril- 
liant non-fading  colors — becoming  almost  part  of  the 
glass  itself — perpetually  pointing  out  WHAT  to  buy 
and  WHERE  to  buy  it. 

PALM,    FECHTELER    &    CO. 

Decalcomanie  Pioneers 

67  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Representatives  in  all  Principal  Cities 

I       PALM.  FECHTELER  &  CO., 

,  Gentlemen:— Kindly   send    actual    Decalcomanie    samples,  also  illustrated 

PPEE  I       literature   "A"    and    FREE    COLOR   SKETCH,    without    obligation. 

SKETCH       j  "'"'"" 

^pp^l^  .       NOTE: — To    assist    you    in    preparing    color    sketch,    enclosed    find   copy    of 

I        trade  mark  and  other  advertising  matter. 

~^  Transfer^ 


sells  Boyce-ite  treated  gasoline  will 
help  in  the  sales  of  every  other  dis- 
tributor, we  have  adopted  a  stand- 
ard color  scheme  for  Boyce-ite  con- 
tainers. This  applies  not  only  to 
stationary  pumps,  but  to  portables 
and  tank  cars,  tank  wagons,  drums 
and,  in  fact,  all  containers.  The 
color  scheme — black,  yellow  and 
scarlet — was  passed  upon  after  nu- 
merous tests  for  attention-getting 
value  and  attractiveness. 

It  is  entirely  up  to  the  distributor 
whether  he  adds  one,  two  or  three 
cents  to  the  price  of  Boyce-ite 
treated  gasoline,  and  thus  make  a 
profit  on  his  investment  for  the  com- 
pound, or  whether  he  relies  on  his 
increased  gasoline  business  for  his 
remuneration.  The  local  conditions 
in  any  particular  city  are  the  deter- 
mining factor. 

The  fact  that  we  enable  the  dis- 
tributor to  trademark  his  gas  so  dis- 
tinctly is  an  important  sales  point 
for  us.  Boyce-ite  enables  the  inde- 
pendent refiner  to  take  a  gasoline 
that  is  unknown  to  the  tourist  and 
put  a  brand  upon  it  that  lifts  it  out 
of  the   rut  of  mongrel  competition. 

OUR  national  advertising,  aimed 
at  the  tourist,  drives  home  several 
important  factors  that  he  remembers 
every  time  he  sees  a  pump  with  our 
distinguishing  disk  and  color  mark- 
ings. According  to  the  terms  of  our 
contract  with  the  distributor,  sev- 
eral things  must  be  agreed  upon  be- 
fore we  permit  him  to  treat  his  gaso- 
line with  Boyce-ite.  These  are,  first, 
that  the  dealer  must  guarantee  that 
the  gas  with  which  Boyce-ite  is  to  be 
used  must  be  of  a  certain  high 
quality,  determined  by  our  chemical 
engineers;  second,  that  the  gas  shall 
be  treated  properly  in  accordance 
with  our  specifications;  third,  that 
the  treated  gasoline  be  dispensed 
from  visible  pumps. 

We  not  only  advertise  in  a  broad 
national  way  ourselves,  but  we  en- 
courage our  distributors  to  adver- 
tise locally.  To  that  end  we  make 
each  dealer  a  fixed  allowance  on  each 
drum  of  Boyce-ite  he  buys  from  us. 
This  allowance  is  supplied  to  adver- 
tising, and  advertising  only. 

It  was  only  by  a  rigid  insistence 
on  these  standards  that  we  felt  we 
could  advertise  our  product  in  the 
certain  knowledge  that  we  were  pro- 
tecting the  distributors,  the  public 
and  ourselves.  Where  the  dealer 
meets  our  requirements  the  blend  of 
high-grade  gasoline  and  Blu-green 
Boyce-ite  ingredient  is  known  as 
certified  Boyce-ite  Treated  Gasoline. 
It  bears  the  positive  certification  of 
our  chemical  department  as  to  the 
quality   of  the   gas  and   the   proper 
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mixing  of  the  ingredient.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  to  obtain  the  highest  de- 
gree of  merchandising  success  a 
product  of  this  kind  should  be 
vended  through  accurate,  visible 
glass-chambered  pumps,  and  we  de- 
cided that  wherever  possible  it  must 
be  marketed  through  this  medium. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Boyce-ite  Blu-green,  instead  of 
making  inroads  on  our  packaged 
goods  business,  has  had  the  opposite 
effect.  Since  we  started  advertising 
and  marketing  on  the  bulk  end  of 
our  business,  jobbers'  sales  of  pack- 
aged Boyce-ite  have  jumped  over  300 
per  cent.  It  seems  that  motorists 
who  have  used  the  treated  fuel  and 
given  it  a  fair  test,  buy  the  canned 
compound  and  carry  it  along  in  the 
car  for  use  in  territories  or  localities 
where  the  treated  gasoline  can  not 
be  obtained  direct  from  the  pump. 


Arthur  Henry  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  to  the  Fords  Porce- 
lain Works  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  and 
the  American  Cities  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City.  They  also  announce 
the  addition  to  their  staff  of  "Walter 
Thayer,  formerly  art  director  of  the 
Hazard  Agency,  and  Charles  T.  Stoll, 
formerly  of  the  Weissner  Studios. 


Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 

Advertising  Agency,  have  moved  into 
new  quarters  at  17  East  Forty-fifth 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Greenleaf  Company 

Boston,  Mass.,  will  handle  the  ad- 
vertising account  of  Wadsworth  How- 
land  &  Company,  same  city,  manufac- 
turers of  paint  and  varnish,  beginning 
Jan.  1.  Ernest  F.  Butler,  formerly  of 
the  Wood,  Putnam  and  Wood  Company, 
has  become  a  member  of  the  Greenleaf 
organization. 


Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation 

Announces  the  consolidation  of  its 
Automobile  List  department  with  the 
Motor  List  division  of  R.  L.  Polk  & 
Company.  The  new  consolidation  will 
be  quartered  with  the  Donnelley  Corpo- 
ration at  Nevada,  Iowa. 


Frederick  S.  McLintock 

Formerly  with  the  Redfield  Adver- 
tising Agency,  New  York,  is  now  man- 
ager of  the  production  department  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Lyddon  and 
Hanford  Company,  advertising  agency. 


Donald  R.  O'Brien 

Formerly  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago  and  New  York  advertis- 
ing agency,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Co- 
lumbia Magazine  as  New  England  rep- 
resentative, with  headquarters  at  25 
West  Forty-third  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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FOOD 


QONSISTENT  with  the  growth  of 
food  advertising,  The  Enquirer  has 
kept  pace  —  and  presents  the  following 
interesting  data  to  agencies,  food  manu- 
facturers, canners  and  packers : 


XSr«  A  daily  circulation  which  covers  the  upper 
and  the  big,  strong  middle  classes — the  classes  that 
earn  82%  of  the  total  income  of  Cincinnati. 

Z'UCI*  Editorial  Cooperation  and  food  chats, 
menus,  etc.  in  our  "Home  Forum"  that  has  wide- 
spread interest. 

jVCi*  Cooking  school  and  demonstration  as  to 
balanced  food  values,  etc.,  for  which  we  hire  the 
largest  hall  in  the  city — and  still  turn  many,  many 
women  away. 

T'tll*  Grocers,  delicatessens,  and  druggists  fol- 
low Enquirer  leads — and  read  "The  Merchandiser" 
for  news  of  advertising  appearing  or  scheduled. 

3  to.*  The  Enquirer  comes  closest  to  bringing 
manufacturer,  dealer  and  consumer  together  in  the 
Cincinnati  market. 


The 

CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

One  oftheWorld's  Qreatest  Newspapers 

I.  A.  KLEIN  I.  A.  KLEIN  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

50  E.  42nd  St.       76  W.  Monroe  St.  742  Market  St. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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What   Railway 


of  the  Annual  Statistical  Number 
of  The  Railway  Age 


The  1923  Annual  Statistical  Number  of 
The  Railway  Age  was  out  of  print  in  forty-eight 
hours,  necessitating  a  second  run.  In  1924, 
notwithstanding  an  over-run  of  33%,  not  one 
extra  copy  of  the  Annual  Statistical  Number 
was  available  10  days  after  it  left  the  press. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  letter  on  the 
opposite  page,  show  what  railway  officials  think 
of  the  Annual  Statistical  Number  of  The 
Railway  Age. 

It  is  the  greatest  single  issue  of  any  railway 
magazine  in  the  world  and,  therefore,  offers 
to  the  railway  supply  house  the  greatest  single 
opportunity  to  reach  those  railway  officials  who 
must  approve  expenditures. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The     House     of     Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago:  608  S.  Dearborn  Street  Cleveland:  6007  Euclid  Avenue  New  Orleans:  927  Canal  Strt 

Washington :  17th  &  H  Sts.,  N.W.     San  Francisco :  74  New  Montgomery  St.     London :  34  Victoria  St.,  S.V  1 


Annual  Statistical  Number 
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Officials  Think" 
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Have  you  a  commercial 
motion  picture  film 
for  which  you  would  like 
distribution  1 


O  PRODUCE  a  really  worth  while  motion 
picture  for  advertising  purposes  is  no  easy 
matter.  Yet,  to  secure  distribution,  to  give 
it  circulation,  is  even  harder.  Yet  it  can 
done! 

There  must  be  hundreds  of  firms  who  have  perfectly 
good  motion  picture  films  which  have  been  shown  very 
little,  if  at  all.  We  can  show  these  films  to  millions  of 
people. 

We  speak  of  good  films.  It  is  possible  that  the  film 
itself  may  lack  balance,  human  interest  or  news  value. 
Then  again  it  may  be  dreary  in  a  few  spots.  It  may 
need  editing.  It  may  have  too  much  or,  sometimes,  too 
little  footage. 

In  any  event  our  opinion  on  your  film  will  cost  you 
nothing.  If  we  suggest  changes  and  you  agree  to 
them,  it  is  with  the  understanding  that  these  changes 
will  make  it  possible  of  circulation.  If  your  film  is 
right  we  will  say  so. 

We  charge  nothing  for  distribution  for  the  films  that 
we  make.  As  a  demonstration  of  our  complete  service 
we  will  exhibit  your  own  film  at  net  cost  of  handling. 
You  do  not  obligate  yourself  to  get  more  facts.  Why 
not  write  us? 


Eastern  Film  Corporation 

220  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Telephone:  Chickering  2110 

Established  1910 


We  haoe  served  several  large  instittitiont  " 
"What  they  tay" —teni 


itinaoatly  for  over  14  yeara. 


The  one  complete  Buyers'  Guide,  4300  pages, 
9  X  12,  aims  to  include  all  manufacturers,  re- 
gardless of  advertising  patronage,  but  se- 
cures preferred  attention  for  advertisers. 
The  only  one  in  the  "Paid"  Circulation 
class,  the  only  A. B.C.  Member. 


i-TQ  ALL  AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


W'nnted,  ordered,  paid   for   and   nsed 

by  those  imp<:>rtant  buyers  in  all  lines  which 
li  the  best  as  a  rale,  they  use  It  exclusively — Bub- 
il  foreign  circulation.  More  than  2000  advertisers 
tiding   many    of    the    biggest    manufacturers,    financial 


etc. 


Thomas  Publishing  Company,  461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 


Language  Hampers 
Foreign  Sales 

THERE  is  nothing  new  in  the 
statement  that  trade  catalogues 
should  be  printed  in  the  language 
of  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  be 
used,  states  a  writer  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Commerce  Reports.  The  observa- 
tion of  consuls  in  foreign  countries, 
however,  where  Americans  are  often 
seriously  handicapped  in  competition 
with  European  firms  through  failure 
to  observe  this  requirement,  makes  it 
appear  that  the  topic  is  still  a  live  one. 

Consul  Lucian  Sullivan,  at  Cadiz, 
Spain,  commenting  on  this  circum- 
stance, makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  way  matters  stand  in  his  dis- 
trict: 

Many  American  manufacturers 
carrying  on  a  foreign  trade  of  size- 
able proportions  do  have  their  adver- 
tising matter  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  it  is  firmly  believed  that 
the  expense  of  having  catalogues  trans- 
lated, technically  correct,  can  be  re- 
covered in  a  short  time  by  increased 
trade,  with  all  of  the  advantage  of  its 
probable  continuation. 

The  writer  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  large 
hardware  store,  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  owners  that  his  firm  received 
a  great  many  catalogues  from  firms  in 
the  United  States  but  that  most  of 
them  were  of  no  interest  because  they 
were  unintelligible. 

The  same  dealer  exhibited  an  Ameri- 
can right  and  left  hand  spiral  screw 
driver  and  stated  that  a  sale  of  the 
tool  could  have  been  made  that  day 
had  the  clerk  been  able  to  change  the 
bit  for  the  prospective  customer.  A 
bit  was  in  place,  but  he  could  not  get 
it  out  of  the  handle.  The  directions 
were  printed  in  English,  and  when  they 
were  shown  to  the  writer  the  question 
was  immediately  solved.  At  least,  di- 
rections for  use  and  labels  should  be 
understandable  to  the  man  who  has  to 
sell  the  article.  Besides  this  instance, 
a  large  number  of  boxes  were  shown 
with  labels  printed  in  English,  with  the 
result  that  a  box  had  to  be  opened 
in  order  to  learn  what  was  in  it. 

In  the  line  of  hardware  and  tools 
German,  French  and  English  firms  are 
our  principal  competitors,  and  the  one 
mistake  not  made  by  them  is  the  failure 
to  have  their  goods  advertised  in  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  the 
goods  are  to  be  sold. 

N.  W  .  Doorly 

Has  rejoined  the  Fairchild  Publica- 
tions, New  York,  as  advertising  man- 
ager of  Women's  Wear,  after  two  years 
as  president  of  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  ad- 
vertising agents. 


Hicks  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  will  handle  the  accounts 
of  Louis  Lustig  and  Maurice  Rentner, 
clothing  manufacturers,  and  of  Lister 
Brothers,  starchless  flour  manufac- 
turers. 


/.  Maynard  Morgan 

Formerly  with  Picard,  Bradner  & 
Brown,  New  York,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Beebe  Advertising  Agency,  Chi- 
cago. 
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Recently  Published 


By  The  Milus  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis — "The  Menace  of 
the  Chains."  Brief  discussion  of  tht 
problems  faced  by  the  manufacturer 
through  the  growth  of  the  chain  store 
system. 

By  The  Studio,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng- 
land.— "Posters  and  Their  Designers," 
a  special  autumn  number  of  The  Stu- 
dio. A  collection  of  characteristic  poster 
designs  from  all  over  the  world  with 
subjects  as  diverse  as  advertising  it- 
self. Illustrations  are  in  color,  half- 
tones and  line  cuts,  and  run  the  gamut 


SKEGNESS 


IS  SO  BRACING 
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from  post-war  appeals  for  aid  to  re- 
habilitate war-stricken  countries  to 
some  of  the  frivolous  French  exhorta- 
tions to  the  greater  use  of  vin  blanc. 
An  example  of  the  lighter  touch  is 
reproduced  above.  The  designers  in- 
clude some  of  the  most  well  known 
commercial  artists  and  also  some  who 
have  earned  reputations  in  the  artistic 
field. 

By  District  of  Columbia  Paper 
Manufacturing  Company,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — "Designs  and  Typography 
for  Cover  Paper."  A  book  printed  on 
paper  made  by  the  company  to  dem- 
onstrate the  manner  in  which  the  use 
of  cover  designs  on  heavy  colored  papers 
can  enhance  the  distinctiveness  and 
elegance  of  a  booklet,  pamphlet  or  other 
business  reading  matter.  Contains  in- 
formation as  to  stock  sizes  and  weights, 
a  color  index  and  a  list  of  distributors. 

By  the  AssociATiH)  Business  Papers, 
Inc.,  New  York — "Business  Placed  by 
Advertising  Agencies  in  A.  B.  P.  Pub- 
lications in  1923."  A  comprehensive 
tabulation,  with  numerical  arrange- 
ment, showing  the  number  of  pages 
placed  by  each  advertising  agency  in 
the  country  in  A.  B.  P.  publications 
during  the  year  reviewed. 


EVERYBODY  knows  the  way  the 
banks  and  established  security 
houses  invest  in  the  attention  of  The 
Quality  Group's  half-million  homes. 

Back  of  every  well-upholstered,  com- 
fortable, substantial,  well-organized 
home — there  is  a  lot  of  business  con- 
suming going  on. 

So  you  see  the  grocer  boy  bringing  big 
baskets  full  of  soap,  flour,  salt,  bacon, 
and  soft  drinks.  The  druggist  sends 
shaving  cream,  tooth  brushes,  writing 
paper,  candy.  Packages  containing  wear- 
ing apparel  come  every  week — and 
sometimes  twice  a  week. 

Income  with  these  people  may  be 
I  o  per  cent  above  or  below  normal, 
but  the  business  of  living  a  full  life 
goes  right  on.  And  their  back  door 
has  a  bell  on  it  that  rings  as  often 
as  the  front. 

The  Quality  Group 

atlantic  monthly  review  of  reviews 

harper's  magazine  scribner's  magazine 

world's  work 


6Si  Fifth  .47U 


/YheQualitv^otlJ 
COVERS"^    |- 
e  Quality  Market 
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The  Macf adden 
Publications 

Announce 

The  Formation 

of 

The  Macfadden  Unit 

Consisting  of 

True  Story 

Dream  World 

Fiction-Lovers 

True  Romances 

True  Detective  Mysteries 
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The  Macfadden 

Unit 

Guarantees  a  Net  Paid 
Monthly  Circulation  of 

2.725,000  copies 

AT 

*4500  a  Page 

(429  Lines) 
AND 

^11  a  Line 


Beginning  With  the  April  1925  Issue 
Closing  January  17th 
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466,900 

Automobiles 

are  owned  by  our  subscribers 

264,348  Fords  — 202,552  Other  Makes 

The  Small  Town  is  the 
Automobile  Market 

There  are  twice  as  many  Automobiles 
in  small  towns  per  hundred  families, 
as  in  large  cities  or  on  farms. 

The  small  town  is  a  big,  uniformly 
prosperous  market,  not  only  for 
automobiles — but  for  everything 
which  makes  for  home  comfort  and 
enjoyment. 

Reach  the  Small  Town 

This  year  of  all  years,  through  the  Responsive  Pages  of 

People's  Popular  Monthly 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Circulation  850,000 


Carl  C.  Proper 

Editor 


Graham  Stewart 

Advertising  Director 


l^&j 


For  15  years  the  leading  beat  equipped 
business   research  organization. 

Surveys  and  special  investigations — 
dealer  questionnaires  anywhere  in 
U,  S.      $1.50  per  dealer,    75c  consumer. 

Industry  researches  on  over  300  lines 
of    business    available    at    $  1 50    and    up. 

BUSINESS 
BOURSE 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  President 
15  W.  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hotel  St.  James 

109-13  West  45th  StreetjTimes  Square 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


cAtA   hotel  of 


having    tl 

appointments 
of  a  well  condi- 
tioned home. 
Much     favored 


eUng 


lifites  and  Booklet  on  application 
W.  JOHNSON  QUINN 


Vividness  Througli  Use 
of  Everyday  Words 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 

day  style"  badly  used  and  nothing  is 
stronger  than  the  "everyday  style" 
masterfully  used.  Two  reservations, 
however,  must  be  made.  Two  usages 
are  there — in  which  the  everyday  word 
is  not  as  good  as  a  high-sounding  word. 

First,  is  the  sentence  in  which  the 
copj-writer  wants  the  Publicks  to  dwell 
on  a  certain  word.  If  he  makes  that 
word  a  many-syllabled  term,  that 
naturally  emphasizes  it.  The  Publicks 
are  reading  along  in  a  sentence  of 
short  words;  suddenly  they  come  upon 
a  word  grandiloquent;  this  long  word 
fills  their  minds  with  the  desired  sound. 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  "grandilo- 
quent" does  just  that  job. 

Second,  is  the  copy  which  attempts 
to  talk  the  language  of  prestige.  Copy 
that  wants  to  assume  a  superior  tone. 
Or,  copy  that  atTempts  to  suggest, 
through  reverence,  the  high  standing 
of  the  product. 

Of  such  copy,  this  is  a  good  example: 
A  home's  treasures  and  its  utilities 
are,  too  often,  things  apart.  "X" 
Sterling  is  the  exception. 

"X"  Sterling  is  collected  for  its  art; 
it  is  valued  for  the  memories  it  per- 
petuates. 

At  the  same  time,  "X"  Sterling  is  a 
table  service  of  ideal  utility.  Genera- 
tions of  daily  use  can  not  maim  or  mar 
its   imperishable   substance. 

However,  to  get  this  effect,  the  copy 
must  be  long  enough  to  create  an  effect, 
of  and  through  itself.  Many  copy- 
writers try  to  do  it  with  one  sentence 
or  two;  as,  for  instance:  "Creative 
resources  and  manufacturing  advan- 
tages without  parallel  assume  a  double 
superiority  in  'X'  bodies.  Wherever  it 
appears,  the  symbol  'X'  means  not 
merely  a  better  built  body,  but  authen- 
tic artistry  of  design  and  execution." 

Before  John  and  Jane  Publick  can 
get  any  feeling  of  superiority  out  of 
this,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  adver- 
tisement. They  are  turning  the  page. 
However,  this  use  of  words  for  their 
poetical  effect  is  something  apart  from 
clearness  and  vividness.  Under  an 
article  on  "style"  is  where  its  discus- 
sion belongs. 

George  W.  Reese  Agency 

New  Orleans,  will  conduct  a  cam- 
paign for  William  B.  Reilly  Company, 
same  city,  importers  and  roasters  of 
Luzianne  Coffee. 


A.  J.  Massie,  Limited 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  moved  its  quar- 
ters to  808-809  Dominion  Building, 
which  is  in  the  Victory  Square  news- 
paper district. 


Cleaveland  A.  Chandler  &  Co. 

Boston,  will  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Washington  Jewel  Company, 
same  city,  and  of  Paul  Case,  Brockton, 
Mass. 
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Your  Sales  Plan  ♦  .  The 
Textile  Field  .  .  and  Nine- 
teen  Twenty-five 


Nineteen  Twenty -five  is  to 
be  a  Big  Year  in  the  Textile 
Industry.  All  signs  point  in 
that  direction. 

Which  simply  means  that  for  the  man- 
ufacturer who  makes  anything  in  the 
way  of  supplies,  equipment  or  ma- 
chinery employed  in  textile  mills,  the 
coming  year  offers  great  possibilities. 
Precisely  that. 

And  that  statement  includes  every- 
thing used  in  the  mills — from  boiler 
room  to  shipping  platform- — as  well  as 
purely  textile  equipment. 

When  any  basic  industry  and  especial- 
ly the  world's  second  industry  is  on 
the  upward  swing  it  exerts  an  enor- 
mous buying  power.  It  cannot  do 
otherwise.  Depleted  stocks,  run  down 
equipment,  worn  out  machinery,  all 
require  renewal  and  replacement. 
Plans  which  have  lain  dormant  are 
brought  out  and  put  into  execution. 
More  equipment! 

So,  when  we  say  that  bountiful  busi- 
ness will  be  the  rule  in  1925,  we  are 
well  within  the  bounds  of  conservative 
prediction.  The  textile  industry  should 


be  given  a  rating — a  large  rating- 
your  sales  plans  for  1925. 


-in 


There  has  never  been  any  question 
about  the  leadership  of  Textile  World. 
Nor  any  doubt  that  it  offers  the 
straightaway  road  to  the  market. 

The  largest  net  paid  circulation; 
carrying  the  largest  number  of  adver- 
tising pages  divided  among  the 
greatest  number  of  advertisers; 
authoritative  source  of  information  in 
all  branches  of  the  field,  Textile  World 
has  made  its  place  by  sheer  merit  of  the 
service  it  renders  the  industry  it  rep- 
resents. 

Textile  JVorld  readers  are  the  aggres- 
sively active  and  responsible  men  in 
the  textile  industry.  They  are  the 
buyers.  Your  message  to  them  will 
find  a  responsive  audience  and  profit- 
able customers.  May  we  give  you  de- 
tailed information? 


W 


BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 
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Now  the  Borden 
Company  is  Going 
Into  its  Second 
Year  of  Street 
Car  Advertising 


JUST  a  year  ago,  in  this  publica- 
tion, we  announced  with  pleasure 
the  fact  that  The  Borden  Company 
was  g-oing  into  Street  Car  advertis- 
ing on  a  national  program.  But  the 
Borden  Company  is  a  canny  institu- 
tion. It  goes  along  in  a  safe,  sane, 
sound  way — and  it  goes  along  in  a 
big — a  very  big  way — a  determined 
way  — but  it  does  not  go  ahead 
blindly. 

So,  while  The  Borden  Company  went 
into  a  national  program  of  Street  Car 
advertising  only  after  it  had  first 
tried  out  street  cars  for  two  years  in 
a  limited  territory,  and  while  it  real- 
ized that  a  one  year  program  was  not 
economically  sound  nor  feasible, 
nevertheless,  while  it  planned  on  a 
program  covering  a  period  of  years, 
it  reserved  the  right  to  discontinue 
its  Street  Car  advertising  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  had  proven  an  un- 
wise move. 

At  this  time,  it  has  formally  gone 
ahead  into  the  next  year. 

Now,  a  year  ago,  we  welcomed  The 
Borden  Company  as  national  adver- 


tisers in  the  street  cars.  They  came 
to  us  with  enthusiasm  and  determina- 
tion and  faith  in  Street  Car  advertis- 
ing— faith  based  largely  on  what  we 
had  told  them  about  other  advertisers 
and  as  a  result  of  their  try-out  cam- 
paign in  a  limited  territory. 

They  are  now  going  into  1925  on  an 
entirely  different  premise — namely, 
as  the  result  of  experience.  They  are 
not  going  ahead  on  faith  or  on  hope 
— on  the  contrary,  they  are  going 
into  another  year  because  of  actual 
things  which  have  taken  place  during 
1924. 

In  all  our  experience  with  adver- 
tisers, large  and  small,  we  do  not  re- 
call anyone,  individual  or  corpora- 
tion, that  has  gone  about  national 
marketing  more  deliberately,  more 
determinedly,  more  alive  to  the  ups 
and  downs  of  brand  building  than 
The  Borden  Company. 

Over  a  year  ago,  it  realized  that  the 
time  had  come  to  build  a  national 
market — a  national  demand — a  na- 
tional good  will  for  its  Evaporated 
Milk  on  a  par  with  its  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk. 
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The  plan  then  put  into  operation 
had  ah'eady  had  back  of  it  the  care- 
ful building  up  of  a  sales  and  mer- 
chandising- service  of  national  scope. 
That  plan  has  been  followed  without 
deviation  during  1924  and  that  same 
plan  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  being 
followed  for  the  coming  year. 

That  the  development  of  the  Borden 
business  during  1924  has  been  tre- 
mendous is  well  known  to  every  one 
connected  with  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  food  products  in  this  country. 
The  consumer  demand  has  been  de- 
veloped month  by  month  in  the  face 
of  most  peculiar  conditions  of  over- 
production and  hurried  price  cutting 
by  many  packers  who  found  that  the 
only  way  to  do  business  in  the  face  of 
Borden  consumer  demand  was  by 
more  and  more  viciously  cutting  their 
own  price.  1924  showed  itself  to  be  a 
year  of  Borden  advertising  and 
brand  building  on  one  hand  and  dras- 
tic and  well  nigh  ruinous  price  cut- 
ting by  many  packers  on  the  other 
hand. 

As  we  go  into  1925,  the  picture  is  an 
interesting  one,  and,  as  it  unfolds,  it 


will  no  doubt  make  marketing  his- 
tory in  a  big  way. 

With  its  national  covering  of  Street 
Car  advertising,  not  to  mention 
the  other  forms  of  publicity  which 
The  Borden  Company  uses,  Borden's 
Evaporated  Milk  will  be  kept  before 
the  eyes  of  45,000,000  readers  a  day. 
In  other  words,  more  than  a  third  of 
all  the  people  in  the  country  will  be 
reached  day  after  day  and  every  day. 

Now,  backing  up  this  thorough  ad- 
vertising which  makes  for  sound 
brand  demand  and  rapid  movement 
of  the  merchandise,  comes  all  the  ad- 
vantage in  quality  through  quick 
movement  of  the  production  from 
manufacture  to  consumption,  insur- 
ing a  quality  advantage  which  is  at 
once  apparent. 

So  here  we  find  the  interesting  situa- 
tion of  advertising  not  only  making 
for  a  sounder  market,  for  faster 
turnover  and  for  safe  and  sane 
brand  building,  but  we  find  it  also,  in 
the  case  of  Borden's  Evaporated 
Milk,  actually  insuring  for  the  con- 
sumer a  better  quality  of  evaporated 
milk  than  would  be  possible  without 
this  advertising  driving  power. 


It  is  therefore  with  real  satisfaction  and  a  mighty  good 
feeling  toward  our  own  medium  that  we  see  The  Borden 
Company  continuing  in  the  street  cars,  not,  this  time, 
through  any  selling  ability  which  we  may  have,  but  en- 
tirely on  the  results  which  our  medium  has  achieved. 


Nnliondl  Advc7-tising  Manager. 
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It  takes  ability  to 
write  so  tersely 
your  message  will 
stick  in  people's 
minds. 

Terseness  isn't 
attained  quickly; 
only  experience 
gives  it. 


By  our  work 
judge  us ;  proofs 
sent    cheerfully. 


IRVIN  F.  PASCHALL 

INCORPORATED 

Advertising  Counsel 

Mc  CORMICK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


$63,393 

from  One  Letter! 

^y^Q  OQOworth  of 
^yJ'Df-J^^  merchandise 

sold  with  a  single  one-page  letter  at  a 
total  cost  of  less  than  $100.00. 

Send  25c  for  a  copy  of  POSTAGE 
MAGAZINE  and  an  actual  copy  of 
this  letter. 

If  you  sell,  you  need  POSTAGE  which 
tells  how  to  write  Sales-Producing  Let- 
ters, Folders,  Booklets  and  House  Maga- 
zines. 

Subscription  only  $2.00  a  year  for  12 
numbers  full  of  selling  ideas. 

Thousands  of  firms  are  profitably  reading  POST- 
AGE.    You  can.     Try  it. 

GUARANTEE:  $4.00 — twice  your  investment 
— refunded  at  end  of  year  if  you  are  not 
satisBed. 

"Anything  that  can  be  sold 
can  be  sold  by  mail" 

—JOHN  HOWIE  WRIGHT 

POSMCE 

Dept.   F 

18  East  18  Street 

New  York  City 


Developing  Common 
Sense  in  Writing  Letters 

By  William  Bethke 

Secretarj'-Educational  Director,  LaSalle  Extension  University 


THE  common  sense  viewpoint  came 
into  business  letters  when  they 
ceased  to  be  mere  literary  crea- 
tions and  became  the  recognized  instru- 
mentalities of  commerce  through  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  all  the  business  in  this  country 
today  is  effected.  Form  and  correctness 
have  lost  nothing  in  importance,  but 
there  has  come  a  recognition  that  they 
after  all  are  no  more  to  the  letter  than 
the  clothes  and  white  collar  are  to  the 
man.  The  elements  that  give  the  letter 
its  real  character  and  strength  are 
ideas  which  thought,  governed  by  com- 
mon sense,  puts  into  and  behind  the 
letter. 

From  this  viewpoint  we  can  readily 
see  why  many  letter-writers  do  not  en- 
joy an  intimate  acquaintanceship  vrith 
the  supreme  task  -  master,  common 
sense.  Some  of  the  causes  for  their  de- 
ficiency are  as  follows: 

1.  Over-Specialization:  This  is  a  na- 
tural foe  of  common  sense.  A  special- 
ist's judgments  are  often  warped  by 
lack  of  perspective.  A  good  letter  spe- 
cialist may  have  great  creative  value, 
but  he  requires  the  broader  perspective, 
the  common  sense  viewpoint  of  a  more 
experienced  and  equally  reflective  leader 
to  make  his  work  fit  into  a  common 
sense  plan  of  correspondence. 

2.  Prejudice:  Prejudice  is  the  second 
great  foe  of  common  sense.  Where  prej- 
udice enters  reason  and  common  sense 
fly  out.  The  letter-writer  needs  to  check 
his  belief  constantly  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  sound  and  real.  He  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  distortion  caused 
by  biased  judgments. 

3.  Feelings  atid  Emotions:  These  two 
easily  defeat  common  sense  purposes  in 
a  letter-writer.  Vindictive  feelings 
naturally  assert  themselves  in  an  un- 
trained and  undisciplined  letter-writer. 

4.  Wordiness  and  Hot  Air:  These  are 
two  allies  that  have  never  been  able  to 
win  much  approval  from  common  sense. 
Letters,  I  believe,  are  freer  from  this 
fault  than  they  used  to  be.  Incessant 
campaigns  for  brevity  and  directness  of 
statement  are  producing  results.  We 
expect  the  modern  letter-writer  to  say 
something  and  to  get  to  a  point  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  logical  and  well-devel- 
oped plan.  For  example,  here  is  a  par- 
agraph from  the  president  of  a  bank 
to  his  customers  in  which  he  says: 

"A  spirit  of  progressiveness  is  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  onward  march  of 
backing  evolution,  anticipating  the  un- 

Prom  an  address  before  the  Direct  Mail 
AdvertisiniT  Association  Convention,  Pitts- 
burgh. Penn. 


expressed  wishes  of  the  customer  and 
providing  for  him  every  modern  con- 
venience and  facility  which  are  proper- 
ly required  by  banking  transactions." 

Evidently  what  the  writer  is  trying 
to  say  is  that  his  bank  gives  close  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  individual  needs 
of  each  customer.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
colored  man  who  went  to  court  to  se- 
cure a  divorce  from  his  wife.  When  the 
ji-dge  asked  him  what  reason  he  had 
for  taking  this  step,  he  said: 

"Why,  lawdy,  she  talks  too  much." 
"She  talks  too  much?   What  does  she 
say?"     "Well,  she  don't  say." 

5.  Ignorance:  Ignorance  of  the  vital 
factors  in  the  correspondence  is  a  prev- 
alent cause  of  ill-judged  letters.  Ignor- 
ance is  excusable  but  action  on  ignor- 
ance is  inexcusable.  How  many  letters 
are  wrritten  where  the  writer  does  not 
attempt  to  get  the  facts,  to  visualize  the 
recipient  of  the  letter,  to  comprehend 
the  business  customs  or  the  peculiar 
psychology  involved  in  a  situation.  A 
farmer  receives  the  letter  that  would 
fit  the  four  hundred  set,  or  vice  versa. 

6.  Carelessness:  Carelessness  spoils 
the  effect  of  many  letters — carelessness 
in  the  appearance  of  letters,  careless- 
ness in  the  diction,  carelessness  in  all 
the  physical  details  of  the  letter,  care- 
lessness in  handling  the  truth,  careless 
negative  expressions,  careless  reading 
of  preceding  correpondence. 

Carelessness  in  some  detail  in  the 
plan  has  spoiled  the  effect  of  many  a 
good-intentioned  letter,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  experience  of  a  transatlantic 
passenger.  He  was  very  much  annoyed 
by  vermin  in  his  berth  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  management  of  the  steam- 
ship company  complaining  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  received  a  carefully  written 
reply  in  which  the  manager  expressed 
regret.  They  were  scrupulously  clean 
and  exacting  in  their  requirements  and 
endeavor  to  do  everything  possible  to 
add  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  their 
guests,  the  letter  read.  The  letter 
pleased  the  passenger  very  much,  until 
he  happened  to  look  into  the  envelope 
once  more  and  there  found  a  slip  which 
evidently  got  in  by  mistake.  It  read: 
"Send  this  guy  the  bedbug  letter." 

7.  Lack  of  Thought :  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis the  strength  of  any  letter  depends 
upon  the  thought  and  the  ideas  for 
which  the  words  of  the  letter  are  sym- 
bols. One  cannot  have  ideas  without 
thinking,  without  imagination,  without 
information  and  knowledge ;  nor  can 
one  put  result-getting  ideas  into  letters 
without  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
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human  nature.  The  best  letter-writers 
have  studied  deeply  the  dual  nature  of 
man — man  as  a  feeling  being  influenced 
by  instincts  and  emotions,  and  man  as 
a  reasoning  being  who  thinks,  reflects 
and  forms  judgments. 

We  know  that  the  instincts  and  emo- 
tions and  feelings  are  the  actional 
forces  in  life,  while  reason  is  the  di- 
recting and  guiding  force.  The  selling 
plan  of  the  letter  on  this  assumption 
becomes  very  simple.  There  are  three 
distinctive  steps:  (a)  arouse  expecta- 
tion of  profit,  or  gain,  (b)  prove  the 
profit  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the 
judgment,  and  (c)  persuade  the  reader 
to  make  the  purchase  and  make  it 
easy  for  him  to  do  so. 

Whenever  we  genuinely  arouse  the 
expectation  of  profit  or  gain  in  the 
mind  of  an  individual,  we  have  his  at- 
tention, his  interest,  and  his  desire  for 
that  gain.  Some  letter  writers  take  a 
roundabout  way  of  getting  there.  I 
have  always  admired  the  direct  way. 
Here  is  the  first  paragraph  of  a  letter 
which  illustrates  the  point: 

You  can  save  5  per  cent  of  your 
manufacturing  cost  by  using  Brown's 
Smoke  Consumers  in  your  boilers,  and, 
remember,  this  is  the  minimum  we  un- 
reservedly guarantee. 

Wouldn't  any  general  executive  or 
production  manager  be  interested  in 
saving  that  5  per  cent  and  wouldn't  he 
want  to  read  farther  to  see  how  it 
could  be  done,  which  is  the  second  step 
in  the  plan. 

A  blotter  manufacturer  circularized 
the  printers  with  a  letter  which  began, 

The  sample  blotters  which  we  are 
inclosing  herewith  will  help  you  satisfy 
your  particular  customers  and  show  a 
good  profit. 

The  letter  proved  to  be  almost  a  flat 
failure.  It  was  then  revrritten  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  three-fold  selling  plan 
which  I  have  outlined,  to  read: 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  make  3.31-t 
per  cent  profit  on  genuine  sepia  blot- 
ters— trade  winners  for  you  and  your 
customers. 

Here  the  immeaiate  appeal  was  gain. 
The  thought  was  90  per  cent  customer 
and  10  per  cent  blotters,  while  in  the 
original  letter  the  reverse  was  true. 
The  results  at  once  increased.  That 
same  thought  is  embodied  in  selling  a 
service  in  this  way. 

Are  you  in  a  position  to  accept  ex- 
poi't  business?  If  so,  we  can  put  you 
in  immediate  direct  touch  with  buyers 
of  your  product  in  foreign  countries. 

Anj  exporter  who  read  that  para- 
graph would  be  interested.  He  would 
have  a  desire  and  want  to  know  how  it 
could  be  done. 

In  these  e.xamples  we  see  that  every 
first  sentence  conveys  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  profit,  satisfaction,  and  gain 
for  the  reader.  They  secure  interest 
without  any  device  whatsoever.  Con- 
trast that  plan,  for  example,  with  a  let- 
ter that  begins,  "We  have  an  important 
announcement  to  make  to  you.  Please 
read  this  letter  carefully." 

The  second  step  in  the  letter  is  to 
prove  the  profit  so  as  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval and  the  consent  of  the  judgment 
of  the  reader.   Proof  is  supplied  largely 


WANTED 

A  Pattern  Plate  from 
an  Openminded  Skeptic 


{A  message  for  a  plate  buyer  who 
will  junk  his  old  ideas  only  when 
"shown".) 

The  name  "stereotype"  is  the  only  thing  that  Gag- 
nier  plates  have  in  common  with  other  stereotypes — 
the  Gagnier  metal  formula  is  better;  the  moulding 
process  is  more  efficient;  the  machining  process  is 
much  more  accurate;  the  printing  results  are  per- 
fect. Moreover,  Gagnier  alloy  produces  plates  that 
outwear  other  types  of  newspaper  advertising  plates, 
including  thin  and  heavy  shelled  electrotypes.  Day 
after  day  hundreds  of  National  Advertisers  and 
Agencies  prove  this  in  thousands  of  newspapers. 
Each  was  skeptical  until  long  use  proved  the  fact 
that  our  plate  is  the  world's  most 
valuable  newspaper  ad-reproducing 
medium;  and   15   to   25%   less  costly. 


LOAN  US 

YOUR  MO.ST  DIFFICULT 

TO  REPRODUCE 

NEWSPAPER 

PATTERN  PLATE 

We  will  make  you  free 
and  ship  postpaid 
Gagnier  sample  mats 
and  plates — you  to  be 
the  judge  of  their 
quality.  Mail  your 
pattern  to  Gagnier 
Detroit  Office. 


GAG  N I E  R 
STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY 

(THE  GAGNIER  CORPORATION) 

NEW  YORK 

Eastern  Division  Office 
51  EAST  42ND  STREET 

CHICAGO 

Western  Division   Office 
222  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 

DETROIT 

Main  Office  and  Foundry 
P.  O.  BOX  426 
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Americanftmlimnan 


Est.  1873  A.  B.  C.  CHICAGO 

With  over  100  paid  correspondents  in 
the  largest  producing  and  marketing 
centers  the  American  Lumberman- 
pubhsheJ  weeklv-effectively 

COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD 


FREDERICK    A.   HANNAH 

AND  ASSOCIATES 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT    -    FINANCING 
MARKETING  COUNSEL 

32  WEST  40th  STREET     :     NEW  YORK 
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Only  Denne  m 
Canadian  Adveiti5i 


Before  you    plan   to  advertise   lo 

r  A  \  A  n  A 

.,sk  our  advice  on  methods  and  modli. 
Our  counsel  la  baaed  on  years  of  prao- 
tlcal  experience  In  the  Canadian  fleld. 

rA-JDENNE  C  Company  LtdJ 

2J7  Bay  Street.  XORONTO. 
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CRAM  CUTS— 

for  booklets,  house 
organs  and  adver- 
tising. 

$1.00    each 

THE  CRAM  STUDIOS, 
B-I09,     MuBkegon,     Mich. 
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"We  wont  sell  loihe  furniture  store- 
It  don't  amount  to  much- 


THERE  are  certain  Philis- 
tines who  believe  that  the 
furniture  and  homefur- 
nishings  store  doesn't  amount 
to  much  in  the  scheme  of  things 
— and  who  say  that  they  don't 
care  about  selling  their  mer- 
chandise through  this  retail 
outlet. 

Yet,  last  year  an  estimated 
total  of  $2,142,947,488.00 
worth  of  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings was  sold,  the  bulk  of  this 
passing  through  the  hands  of 
these  retailers. 

Seemingly  such  a  retail  outlet 
as  that  does  amount  to  much. 
It  is  a  field  that  has  proved  its 
dollars  and  cents  value  to  many 
manufacturers  and  agencies  as 
a  constant,  increasing  outlet 
for  merchandise  or  materials 
that  are  necessities  to  a  com- 


fortable and  well  -  groomed 
home. 

The  halleluja  chorus  will  be 
ever  with  us,  but  thoughtful 
individuals  are  more  profitably 
engaged  in  diverting  some  of 
the  two  billion  or  more  dollars 
their  ways. 

In  this  attempt,  many  of  the 
successful  ones  have  used  The 
Furniture  Record  to  get  their 
story  across  to  the  really  worth- 
while merchandisers  in  the  re- 
tail field.  The  Record  has 
aided  and  carried  the  adver- 
tising of  representative  manu- 
facturers and  sales  agents  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years. 
If  you  are  inclined  to  be  a  Phil- 
istine, at  least  let  us  tell  and 
show  you  what  we  believe  our 
merchandising  plan  can  ac- 
complish in  your  case. 


A.B.P. 


The  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record 

Published   by    The   Periodical    Publishing    Company 
Grand  Rapids.  Michigan.  U.  S.  A. 


Bakers  Weekly  ftk^-^or^Buy 

NEW   YORK   OFFICE-^S  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE— 343  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Maintaining    a    complete    research    laboratory 
and   experimental  bakery   for  determining  the 
adaptability     of    products    to    the    baking    in- 
dustiT.     Also  a   Research   Merchandising   De- 
partment, furnishing  sutistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The    Qreit    National    Shoe    Weekly."       The    indis- 
Deiuable   adrlaer  on   shoe   atylea    and   ihoe   merehan- 
dlllns    at    the    beat-rated    reUll    ahoe    merchants    o( 
this     country.       Circulation     13.423     copies     weakly. 
(Member   ik.    B.   C. }      First  choice   of  the   adraitlser 
or     shoes,     leathers,     hosiery     or     shoe-store     roods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers.  Inc. 

National  Miller 
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Massillon,  Ollio          Good  Salesmen  Wanted 

by  facts  and  reasons.  This  is  how  the 
first  letter  from  which  I  quoted  fur- 
nishes the  proof: 

You  can  save  5  per  cent  of  your  man- 
ufacturing cost  by  using  Brown's  Smoke 
Consumers  in  your  boilers,  and  remem- 
ber this  is  the  minimum  we  unreserved- 
ly guarantee. 

The  Brown  Consumers  save  you 
money  because  they  insure  a  practically 
perfect  combustion  and  utilization  of 
the  gas  now  escaping  through  the  chim- 
ney. The  illustration  and  various  views 
in  the  folder  enclosed  show  this  better 
than   any  verbal  description. 

Jones  &  Company  Corporation,  Con- 
sumer Heat  Company,  and  numerous 
other  well-known  concerns  in  your  city 
use  them  and  all  report  a  saving  of 
from  5  to  12  per  cent.  In  this  day  of 
high  manufacturing  costs  and  constant- 
ly increasing  selling  expenses,  even  5 
per  cent  is  a  substantial  saving. 

The  smoke  consumers  will  be  placed 
in  your  boilers  at  our  risk  without  cost 
to  you  for  ninety  days,  during  which 
time  your  engineers  can  keep  a  record 
of  the  coal  consumed.  This  may  readily 
be  checked  against  previous  consump- 
tion over  a  similar  period,  and  will 
conclusively  demonstrate  the  exact  sav- 
ing effected.  We  can  make  this  unusual 
offer  because  we  know  exactly  what  the 
results  will  be,  and  are  confident  that 
once  you  have  tried  this  new  method, 
you  will  not  be  without  it. 

Contrast  that  letter  with  a  letter 
sent  out  by  an  advertising  solicitor  who 
was  evidently  a  believer  in  the  school 
of  brevity.   This  is  the  letter  he  sent: 

Advertising  in  this  magazine  PAYS 
THE  ADVERTISER.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  prove  it.  Start  an  advertisement 
now.  January  forms  close  tight  Janu- 
ary second. 

That  letter  starts  out  with  a  promise 
of  profit  but  it  does  not  prove  the  profit 
and  in  effect  it  says,  "I  cannot  prove,  or 
at  least  do  not  know  how  to  prove,  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  advertise  in  our  mag- 
azine, except  by  asking  you  to  take  a 
chance  vdth  the  price  of  an  advertise- 
ment and  the  advertiser." 

The  third  step  in  this  procedure  con- 
sists in  persuading  the  reader  to  take 
the  desired  action  and  in  making  it 
easy  for  him  to  do  so.  Note  how  the 
Brown  Smoke  Consumer  letter  handled 
this  point. 

Just  mail  the  signed,  stamped,  ad- 
dressed card  and  we  will  gladly  arrange 
a  demonstration  for  you  without  your 
incurring  any  obligation. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  go  into 
the  technique  of  the  closing  appeal,  I 
want  to  delineate  this  simple,  common 
sense  idea  which,  I  think,  can  be  ap- 
plied to  anything  that  is  saleable.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  the  only  plan  of  a  good 
sales  letter,  but  it  is  so  simple  and  so 
effective  that  I  commend  it  to  study  and 
to  judgment. 

Such  thinking  toward  simplicity  and 
common  sense  detracts  nothing  from 
the  high  calling  of  the  letter  writer.  It 
enables  each  man  in  this  field  to  con- 
tribute and  create  according  to  his  abil- 
ity, and  provides  a  plan  that  is  teach- 
able and  learnable.  The  greater  the 
ability,  the  more  opportunity  for  con- 
tact vnth  the  common  mind,  with  the 
customer,  the  creditor,  or  the  debtor. 
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The  Illustration  Is  The  Advertisement 


LEJAREN  a  HILLER  STUDIOS 

461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Chickering  6372 
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The  Problem 

confronting  most 
radio  manufacturers  is 
— How  to  Secure  Na- 
tional  Distribution. 
We  have  made  an  in- 
tensive study  of  this 
subject,  and  have  pre- 
pared a  brochure  de- 
tailing our  conclu- 
sions. Write  for  your 
copy. 

Merchdndising* 

243  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City 
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For  Statistics  Covering  All 
Branches   of  the  Gas  Industry 

BROWN'S 
DIRECTORY 

of 

American   Gas   Coinpaiiie* 

A  complete,  up-to-date  mailing 
list.  Gives  every  gas  company, 
the  names  of  the  officers,  man- 
ager and  purchasing  agent,  to- 
gether with  number  of  consum- 
ers, meters,  etc.  Also  gives  the 
capitalization  of  every  gas  com- 
pany, amount  of  capital  stock, 
bonds  and  dividends  paid. 

Now  Ready   for  Distribution 

$10.00    a    Copy 
$7.50    to    Gas    Companies 

BOBBINS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 


Why  Some  Salesmen  Do 
Not  Make  Good 


By  Victor  Woodivard 


IF  a  salesman  fails  in  your  em- 
ploy, what  proportion  of  the  fault 
can  be  charged  against  the  firm? 
A  prominent  Chicago  business  man, 
formerly  a  successful  sales  manager, 
used  to  claim  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
fault  always  lies  with  the  employer. 

"When  a  salesman  fails,"  he 
claimed,  "there  are  four  possible  ex- 
planations: (1)  The  product  isn't 
right;  (2)  Marketing  conditions 
aren't  right;  (3)  The  man's  work- 
ing conditions  aren't  right ;  (4)  The 
man  himself  isn't  any  good. 

"The  first  three  conditions,  or 
roughly  75  per  cent  of  the  trouble,  is 
not  up  to  the  man;  it  is  up  to  you. 
And  even  in  the  cases  where  the 
man  is  no  good  the  fault  of  his  fail- 
ure with  your  concern  is  largely  up 
to  you.  Yo%i  shouldn't  have  hired 
him!" 

Many  concerns  nowadays  take 
something  like  this  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  the  failures  on  their  sales 
staffs.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
fire  a  salesman,  or  even  in  cases 
where  a  man  quits  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, the  loss  is  looked  upon  as  a 
reflection  on  the  product  or  policies 
of  the  concern.  This  viewpoint  has 
grown  more  common  since  the  real- 
ization of  the  cost  of  labor  turnover 
in  sales  departments  has  become 
more  prevalent. 

The  loss  of  a  salesman  often 
means  an  actual  cash  loss  of  $500  to 
$1,000  spent  in  training  and  equip- 
ping him  for  his  job.  It  often 
means  a  further  loss  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  sales,  gained 
by  competitors  while  the  salesman's 
successor  gets  familiar  with  the  ter- 
ritory. And  occasionally  it  means  a 
still  further  loss  of  sales,  if  the  man 
goes  to  a  competitor  and  takes  the 
business  of  some  of  your  best  cus- 
tomers with  him. 

Realization  of  the  cost  of  turnover 
in  the  sales  force  gives  rise  to  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  is  at  the 
root  of  all  self-improvement.  It 
prompts  the  question:  "What's  the 
matter  with  us?"  And  if  a  firm 
conscientiously  sets  itself  to  answer 
that  question  much  success  may 
spring  from  a  tiny  failure. 

An  extreme  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  not  long  ago  in  the  ma- 
chinery   industry.     'A    firm    in   this 


line  brought  out  a  device  for  use  in 
laundries  and  hired  twenty-five  new 
salesmen  to  introduce  it.  They  paid 
these  men  a  small  salary  and  a  large 
commission.  At  the  end  of  ten 
weeks  nineteen  of  the  men  had  quit. 
They  couldn't  make  enough  money. 
A  conference  of  the  president,  the 
sales  manager  and  the  production 
manager  was  held. 

Said  the  production  manager: 
"There  can't  be  a  market  for  the  ma- 
chine." 

Said  the  sales  manager:  "The 
market  is  there;  but  the  product 
can't  be  right." 

Said  the  president :  "The  product 
is  all  right.  The  salesmen  can't  be 
any  good." 

IT  was  decided  that  the  president 
should  more  closely  supervise  the 
hiring  of  the  sales  force.  He  per- 
sonally interviewed  most  of  the  new 
recruits.  A  few  more  weeks  passed. 
Sales  continued  miserably  slow. 
Only  one  of  the  original  twentj'-five 
men  remained,  and  some  of  the  sec- 
ond contingent  were  quitting. 

Then  the  president  made  a  discov- 
ery. After  an  hour's  talk  with  the 
latest  man  to  put  in  his  resignation, 
he  said  to  the  sales  manager:  "If 
the  market  is  there,  and  the  product 
is  right,  and  the  salesmen  are  above 
the  average,  there  can  be  only  one 
other  possible  thing  wrong." 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  sales 
chief. 

"Ourselves!"  the  president  ejacu- 
lated, and  forthwith  they  sat  down 
to  formulate  a  compensation  plan 
and  a  training  school  that  would 
give  the  salesmen  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Within  a  few  years  this  laundry 
machinery  became  one  of  the  firm's 
best  selling  lines,  and  instead  of 
hiring  ninety  men  a  year  to  keep  the 
force  at  twenty-five,  as  they  did  in 
the  first  twelve  months,  their  sales 
force  turnover  is  now  down  to  about 
12  per  cent  annually. 

Just  lately,  in  the  course  of  some 
study  of  this  question  of  sales  force 
turnover,  I  became  impressed  with 
the  lack  of  attention  paid  by  sales 
managers  to  a  phase  of  the  problem 
which  strikes  me  as  important. 

Most    firms    todaj-    employ    three 
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Pittsburgh  Plus  Is  Dead. 

Its  passing  has  stirred  the  iron,  steel  and  metalworking 
industries  more  than  any  event  since  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  organized. 

Consumers  and  producers  alike  are  confused.  Deprived 
of  the  Pittsburgh  yardstick,  they  find  difficulty  in  solving 
the  existing  enigma  of  conflicting  prices,  multiple  basing 
points,  and  varying  methods  of  quoting.  They  must  have 
facts — prompt,  complete  and  authoritative — such  as  can 
be  found  only  in  a  business  paper  with  a  highly  developed 
market  information  service. 

Iron  Trade  Revietv  presents  this  and  much  other  business 
news  weekly  to  28,000  executive  readers,  who  are  study- 
ing its  pages  more  intently  than  ever  before.  Moreover, 
they  are  looking  forward  to  the  Annual  Statistical  Number, 
which  will  appear  January  1,  1925.  They  realize  that  this 
annual  number,  which  in  recent  years  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "Yearbook  of  Industry,"  will  be  of  extraor- 
dinary value  this  year  because  of  its  information  pertinent 
to  the  conditions  created  by  the  passing  of  Pittsburgh 
Plus.  Iron  Trade  Review's  executive  readers  will  consult 
this  issue  frequently  throughout  1925. 

By  virtue  of  its  high  appeal  as  a  reference  volume,  the 
Annual  Number  offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  adver- 
tisers who  want  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  executive 
heads  of  the  metalworking  industry.  New  ideas  incor- 
porated in  the  plans  for  this  number  will  make  it  edito- 
rially and  in  an  advertising  way  the  most  remarkable  issue 
of  a  business  paper  ever  published.    Write  for  details. 
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Where  Will  They  Go  This  Summer? 

When  vacation  days  come,  thousands 
of  teachers  will  pack  their  bags  and 
be  off  to  mountains,  seashore  and 
quaint  far  away  places.  They  have 
the  time,  the  money  and  the  desire  to 
travel.  You  tell  them  where  to  go. 
More  than  40,000  of  the  160,000  teach- 
er subscribers  to  Normal  Instructor 
will  travel  somewhere  this  summer. 
Get  your  share  of  the  business  from 
this  great  field. 


The  facts  are  in  our  ne, 

'  *A  Survey  of  the  Educatit 

Yours  for  the  ask 


booklet. 

:il  Market" 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO:    1018  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  C.  E.  Gardoer,  Adterlisbg  Manager 
NEW  YORK:  no  Weit34tli  Street,  Georfe  V.  Runace.  Easleni  Representatire 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR 

IM  PRIMARY  PLANS 

FOR  TEACHERS  of  ALL  THE  GRADES  and  of  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


"INCREASING  DIRECT 
ADVERTISING  RETURNS' 


A  New  Book  by  Flu 


r  McNal'ghton 


Here  is  a  book  VOU  need.  Filled  «i 
practical,  result-producing  inlormatii 
Outlines  plans  for  increasing  returns 
inQuinea     and    sales;    winning    jobbc 


right 


creating  demand,  etc.  Shows 
tising  fundamentals.  Explain' 
practices  and  v.inning  methods 
to  increase  pulling  power  in  innuiry 
and  order  cards,  coupons,  order  blanks, 
^  Analyzes  coupons  in  magazines 
and  trade  tJapers.  Just  the  informa- 
tion all  ambitious  advertisers  want  and 
rf?~,i"™.-  '"'"  P'ofit-  Illustrated  by 
reproductions  of  201  advertisemenU. 
220pp.      Cloth.     Al   Livr    Bookilorcs 

Sent  Direct  for  $2.S0 

Selling  Aid,  1304  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


THE  WORLD  IN  PICTURES 

A  g(x.>d  phutut^ra^h  uil!  say  more  than  a  tliousanJ 
words.  I  have  150,000  subjects,  including  Burton 
Holmes  negatives.  On-approval  service.  Write 
me    about    your   needs. 

ElVING    GALLOWAY 
15   E.    40th    St.  New    York 


policies  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  loss 
of  salesmen:  (1)  Careful  examina- 
tion of  applicants;  (2)  Careful 
training  of  prospective  salesmen; 
(3)  Careful  scrutiny  of  salesmen's 
reports  and  records. 

THIS  is  good,  and  great  improve- 
ment has  been  achieved  by  such 
means,  but,  if  you  will  notice,  these 
policies  are  concerned  with  the  sales- 
men (1)  before  they  join  the  firm, 
(2)  before  they  start  to  sell  and  (3) 
while  they  are  still  selling.  None  of 
them  are  concerned  with  the  sales- 
man after  he  has  quit  selling;  after 
he  has  failed  or  found  larger  oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. 

I  remember  a  case  of  a  newspaper 
reporter  who  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  be  a  salesman,  because  there  was 
more  money  in  it.  One  firm  decided 
to  try  him  out,  but  voted  him  a  fail- 
ure within  three  months  and  ad- 
vised him  to  go  back  to  editorial 
work.  He  got  another  selling  job, 
however,  and  two  or  three  years 
later  ran  into  his  former  boss. 

"What  are  you  doing  now?"  he 
was  asked. 

"I'm  still  with  So-and  So.  They 
very  nearly  fired  me,  too;  but  quite 
by  chance  they  discovered  that  I  was 
vpriting  snappy,  newsy  letters  to  my 
prospects.  Now  I'm  chief  corre- 
spondent in  the  sales  department." 

The  older  man  began  a  barrage  of 
questions  and  discovered  that  the 
ex-reporter  was  getting  results  be- 
cause of  his  highly  developed  news 
sense.  He  knew  how  to  get  interest 
by  baiting  the  first  pai-agraph  of  his 
letters  with  something  of  news  value 
to  the  prospect.  Under  the  fire  of 
questions  levelled  at  him  by  his  for- 
mer chief  he  recited  a  number  of 
actual  first  paragraphs,  and  ex- 
plained his  "system"  in  detail. 

"Well,  if  you  can  do  it  for  So-and- 
So,"  exclaimed  the  sales  manager, 
"why  can't  I  get  a  reporter  some- 
where who  will  do  the  same  thing 
for  me?" 

"Why  not?"  echoed  the  sales  cor- 
respondent, and  he  proceeded  to  tell 
his  former  boss  of  two  good  men 
who  might  serve  his  purpose,  with 
the  result  that  one  of  them  was 
hired  who  proved  to  be  a  big  "find" 
for  the  concern  in  question. 

This  instance  not  only  indicates 
how  success  can  sometimes  be 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  failure; 
it  illustrates  a  point  that  is  worth 
noticing — that  the  sales  manager 
knew  how  to  ask  questions.  So 
many  men  fail  or  only  half-succeed 
because  they  lack  a  well  developed 
"inquisitorial"  bump.  They  are  not 
necessarily  cocksure  individuals  who 
"know  it  all."     Many  of  them  feel 
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that  they  would  like  to  know  a  lot 
more  than  they  do;  but,  they  don't 
knoto  tvhat  they  ivant  to  know. 

Of  the  extremely  opposite  type  is 
a  sales  manager — the  only  one  I'm 
aware  of  who  does  make  a  point  of 
deliberately  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  lost  salesmen.  This  su- 
premely inquisitive  man  adopted  the 
practice,  characteristically  enough, 
after  addressing  to  himself  a  series 
of  questions: 

"From  whom  can  I  learn  most 
about  the  failings  of  this  business? 

"I  am  too  close  to  it. 

"My  colleagues  and  my  salesmen 
are  too  close  to  it. 

"Can  I  get  any  light  from  the 
sales  managers  of  other  industries? 

"Rarely,  because  they  don't  know 
the  intricacies  of  mine. 

"Is  there  anyone  left  that  I  can 
go  to  for  candid  criticism?" 

And,  by  a  process  of  elimination, 
he  arrived  at  the  notion  that  the 
men  who  had  left  his  employ — men 
familiar  with  the  business  and  yet 
outside  of  it,  with  an  outside  and 
disinterested  viewpoint — were  the 
men  to  cultivate.  He  began  to  do  so 
— systematically!  First,  he  found 
out  which  industries  attracted  most 
men  away  from  his.  This  was 
easily  done  by  looking  up  the  files  of 
letters  received  from  firms  asking  for 
references  concerning  ex-employees. 
Then  he  began  to  ferret  out  the 
whereabouts  of  a  number  of  his 
former  salesmen.  When  he  found 
them  he  dropped  them  a  note  or 
telephoned,  asking  them  to  drop  into 
his  office. 

Flattered  by  the  invitation,  the 
ex-salesman  would  usually  open  up 
and  tell  him  frankly  and  exhaustively 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  two  unrelated  lines  of  busi- 
ness. By  this  means  he  accumu- 
lated valuable  data  about  salaries 
and  commissions  paid  in  a  number 
of  industries,  the  working  conditions 
in  each,  the  seasonal  handicaps,  the 
kinds  of  resistance  salesmen  met, 
the  kind  of  training  they  received. 

HE  claims  that  the  reactions  of  ex- 
salesmen  in  regard  to  all  these 
things  is  most  valuable  because  they 
spring  from  comparisons  with  his 
own  policies  and  practice,  and  with 
conditions  in  his  ovm  industry.  The 
candid  and  disinterested  criticism 
he  gets  in  this  way  enables  him  to 
divine  what  is  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  his  existing  force,  and  thus 
forestall  dissatisfaction  before  it 
leads  to  resignations,  or  even  before 
it  leads  his  men  to  suspect  that 
greater  opportunities  or  better 
working  conditions  may  exist  for 
them  elsewhere. 


Confidence 


Some  months  ago  the  first  vice-president  of  a  great  textile 

manufacturing  corporation  asked  us  to  pick  out  a  general  man- 
ager for  him  who  could  earn  and  justify  a  $20,000  salary.  We 
named  four  men  for  this  situation,  any  one  of  whom  could 
handle  the  job. 

These  four  men  are  all  on  good  jobs.  None  of  them  are 
actively  soliciting  a  new  job,  but  they  are  all  open  for  advance- 
ment. Each  one  of  them  has  asked  us  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  a  better  job  for  him.  They  have  confidence  in  us,  they 
know  w^e  can  help  them  better  than  anyone  else,  that  they  can 
put  their  affairs  in  our  hands  and  that  their  confidence  will 
not  be  betrayed. 

That  is  the  position  of  regzurd  and  respect  in  which  every 

important  man  in  the  textile  industry  holds  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter.  There  is  no  other  textile  paper  filling 
such  a  position. 

Your  advertising  in  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

reaches  these  men  who  have  faith  in  the  paper,  men  who  per- 
sonally know  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  and 
know  its  publishers,  men  who  want  to  be  of  service  to  the 
American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  men  who  will  patronize 
American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  Advertisers  ahead  of 
anyone  else. 

We  not  only  want  to  carry  the  advertising  that  the  American 

Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  deserves  and  the  industry  warrants, 
but  we  also  want  to  give  a  personal  service  to  every  advertiser. 


Standard  7x10  Page 


Established  1887 


Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT  SERVICE 

Recognized    Organ    of    the    Great    Textile    Manufacturing     Industries    of    America 

The   Oldest  Textile   Paper  of   Continuous   Publication   in    the   United   States 

Largest  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  any  Textile  Publication 


530  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 


229    E.    Stone    Avenue 
Greenville,  S.  C. 


$766,000  "By  .Mail 

Starting  from  nothing,  two  years  direct  mail  work 
under  my  direction  sold  $766,000  worth  of  goods 
to  over  5000  dealers,  in  a  staple,  competitive  line. 
All  by  mail — all  for  cash. 

How  can  direct  mail  add  profit  to  yoitr  business? 
Ask  and  I  will  tell  you  whether  or  not,  how,  and 


at  what  cost. 


Charles  Austin  Bates 

2,3  WEST  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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6  Reasons  why 
you  will  find 
the  Fortnightly 
your  most  valuable 
business  magazine. 

I  Long,  tiresome  introduc- 
tions  to  articles  delight 
you  with  their  absence.  Arti- 
cles are  packed  with  interest 
instead  of  being  merely  crowd- 
ed with  words. 

O      The    Fortnightly    never 
has  a   "write-up"  of   an 
advertising  campaign  until  it 
has  proved  out. 

Ct  The  Fortnightly  does 
*-'•  not  "glorify"  advertis- 
ing. It  doesn't  believe  that 
advertising  is  super-anything. 
It  doesn't  believe  that  it  can 
accomplish  the  impossible. 

4  The  Fortnightly  has  its 
•  own  personality.  It  is 
not  a  machine-made  publica- 
tion. Each  number  grows  out 
of  the  daily  happenings  and 
contacts  and  correspondence 
with  business  executives. 

S  The  Fortnightly  is  writ- 
^  •  ten  by  authorities.  When 
an  article  needs  to  be  written, 
the  Fortnightly  goes  to  the 
best  man  in  the  field  and  gets 
him  to  write  it. 

^     The   Fortnightly   is   not 
afraid  of  an  idea  because 
it's  new.     It  is   out   for  new 
ideas — good  ideas. 


ertising  and    Selling   Fortnightly 
/anderbilt  Ave.,   New  York  City 


Razor: — Quarrels    between    lovers. 
RiRer — A    sign    of   slander    and   discord. 

Ring: — Signiiies  marriage  and  if  a  letter 
is  near  it,  it  tells  the  initial  of  the 
party  betrothed.  If  all  is  clear  be- 
side the  ring  it  denotes  a  happy 
married  life.  If  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cup,  the  wedding  will  be  post- 
poned. 


Road: — Indicates 


journey 


Scales: — Indicate    legal    troubles. 


Tea-Cup  Reading  Aids 
Lipton's  Sales 


THE  sales  manager  of  Thomas  J. 
Lipton,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  J.  D.  Neil, 
conceived  the  idea  that  there  was 
a  human  interest  appeal  in  reading 
the  tea  cup,  and  that  a  booklet  out- 
lining this  "art"  would  be  well  re- 
ceived. Although  he  knew  there  were 
several  books  on  the  market,  he  main- 
tained that  the  majority  of  them  were 
so  complex  that  the  ordinary  person 
was  unable  to  make  very  much  out  of 
them.  Therefore,  in  compiling  the 
booklet,  he  endeavored  to  make  it  as 
simple  as  possible. 

Before  introducing  this  booklet  gen- 
erally to  the  public,  he  decided  to  try 
it  out  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition  and 
see  how  it  was  received.  The  response 
was  instantaneous,  and  he  had  to  with- 
draw the  booklet  from  the  booth  be- 
cause they  could  not  possibly  handle 
the  crowds.  The  booklet  was  sold  with 
half-pound  and  pound  packages  of  the 
tea  and,  from  his  experiment,  he  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  an  intense  con- 
sumer interest. 

"After  the  experiment  at  the  Ex- 
hibition," says  one  of  the  executives  of 
the  company,  "we  all  felt  that  there 
was  sufficient  interest  in  the  booklet, 
'How  to  Read  Your  Tea  Cup,'  to  induce 
a  woman  to  buy  at  least  a  half-pound 
of  Yellow  Label  tea  to  secure  the 
booklet.  This  was  the  only  means 
whereby  the  consumer  could  obtain  a 
copy,  and  we  felt  that  a  sufficient  num- 
bei  would  buy  the  tea  to  give  it  a  real 
introduction  on  the  market. 

"At  that  time,  our  advertising  ap- 
propriation was  practically  exhausted 
and,  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  the 
campaign  with  the  extremely  limited 
appropriation,  we  had  to  make  an  un- 
usual appeal  in  our  advertisements. 
We  were  agreed  that  the  advertising 
had  to  be  so  startling  as  to  arouse 
immediate  interest,  and  our  copy  was 
prepared  with  the  human  interest  ap- 
peal  of  reading   the   future.     The   ad- 


vertisements were  out  of  the  ordinary, 
both  in  copy  and  in  layout.  The  space 
used  was  not  large,  but  the  layout  was 
unusual  enough  to  draw  attention. 

"With  the  booklet  and  the  advertis- 
ing prepared,  the  next  step  was  to 
acquaint  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  of 
the  plan.  A  letter  covering  this  was 
sent  to  the  jobber  and  gave  him  details 
concerning  the  advertising  and  the 
booklet  contained  in  each  package  of 
Yellow  Label  tea.  He  was  urged  to 
be  prepared  for  the  call  for  that  brand 
of  tea.  Later  on,  of  course,  this  was 
followed  up  by  a  salesman's  call.  A 
folder  was  sent  to  the  dealers  headed 
'A  Peep  into  the  Future.'  It  reproduced 
the  booklet  and  package  in  color. 

"Simultaneously  with  the  newspaper 
campaign,  dodgers  were  distributed  in 
some  sections  of  the  city,  in  order  to 
try  out  their  effectiveness.  The 
dodgers  reproduced  a  newspaper  dis- 
play in  somewhat  larger  type,  and  told 
practically  the  same  story.  Demon- 
strators were  also  used. 

"The  whole  idea  appealed  to  the 
trade  because  it  was  unusual,  and  it 
reduced  sales  resistance  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Where  we  formerly  had 
practically  no  distribution,  it  was 
brought  up  in  two  weeks  to  at  least  60 
per  cent,  and  it  has  kept  on  gradually 
increasing.  Of  course,  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  campaign  will  meet  with 
continued  success,  but,  so  far,  results 
have  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
warrant  continuing  it. 

"This  campaign  is  rather  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  'stunt'  merchandising 
and  advertising  can  do  to  secure  an 
initial  distribution,  and  we  are  thor- 
oughly sold  that  our  plan  of  campaign 
was  successful  from  this  standpoint. 
A  large  number  of  consumers  have 
bought  the  tea  and  are  trying  it  out, 
and  we  believe  we  will  secure  some  nice 
repeat  business  from  this." 


December  X  \»U  VDVKRTISING    AM)    SKM.IN(;    1()  K  T  N  IGHTF.  Y 


KJutdoor 

advertising 
dominates  me 
public  eye 
and  purse. 

^e  Thos.  CusACK 

Company  Service 
makes  it  possible 


|hos.  (usack   (o. 


NEW  YORK  CH1CA(;0 

Broadway    and    Fifth    Ave.   at    25th    Si.  Harrison.   Loomis   and   Congress  Sts. 

BRANCHES  IN  48  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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HOSTESS 

Announces  the  Appointment  of 

Mr.  Edward  F,  Archibald 

as 

Director  of  Advertising 

Mr.  Archibald's  long  experience  in  the  agency  busi- 
ness admirably  equips  him  to  render  an  unusual  ser- 
vice to  agency  executives  and  to  advertisers. 

The  rapidly  increasing  circulation  of  the  HOSTESS 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  buys  among  household  maga- 
zines. And  Mr.  Archibald  will  be  glad  to  explain  the 
unique  method  through  which  the  HOSTESS  assists 
its  advertisers  in  securing  effective  distribution. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  you  a  sam- 
ple of  this  beautiful  magazine,  rate  card  and  an  ex- 
planation of  its  remarkable  pulling  power. 


HOSTESS 

Publishedland  Distributed  by 

THE  ALLIED4GROCERS,  Inc. 

1767  Broadway, [at  57th  St.,  New  York 


Talk    to    Housewives 

week    through    Slali< 

frequently    r 


A  thoughtful  Christinas  remembrance 
for  all  the  folks  on  your  staff 

The  members  of  any  organization  treasure  a  Christmas  re- 
membrance  from  The  Boss,  no  matter  how  modest  it  may 
be.  Few  things  are  as  suitable  for  such  a  purpose  as  a 
book,  for  a  book  is  at  once  personal  and  a  permanent 
reminder  of  the  giver.  And  in  the  case  of  an  advertising 
or  sales  organization,  few  books  are  as  happily  appropriate 
to  the  purpose  as  Robert  R.  UpdegrafTs  little  classic,  Obvious 
Adams.  For  it  is  both  a  thoughtful  remembrance  and  a 
business  inspiration  in  story  form.  Every  member  of  your 
staff  would  treasure  a  copy  with  a  little  personal  message 
from  you  written  on  the  fly  leaf. 

A  handsome  little  volume  (4^x7  In.)  of  60  pageo,  bound  In 
cloih.  with  gold-stamped  cover.  Ten  copies.  15.00;  2  5  copies. 
$12.00;  r.O  copies,  $23.00;  100  copies.  $44.00;  500  copies, 
?:i00.00.      Sample  opy.   55c 

Kellogg  Publishing  Co.  IptePd.  mI^ 


Business  Ambassadors 

STORE  and  shop  regulations  have 
enforced  a  regimen  of  courtesy  on 
the  lower  strata  of  business  organ- 
izations, but  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement at  the  top — among  men  who 
are  designated  to  receive  salesmen  and 
other  ambassadors  of  business. 

The  application  of  common  courtesy 
to  business  dealings  is  a  promising  de- 
velopment in  a  noticeable  trend  toward 
the  conservation  of  time  and  temper — 
"the  voice  with  the  smile"  is  familiar 
to  every  ear,  and  customers  of  some 
stores  make  purchases  in  the  assurance 
that  "the  customer  is  always  right." 
The  conviction  is  becoming  established 
that  courtesy  pays — that  good  man- 
ners are  good  business. 

But  with  all  the  encouraging  prog- 
ress made  by  business  in  the  direction 
of  courtesy,  there  is  still  unpleasant 
executive  inclination  to  ignore  the 
value  of  time  lost  by  salesmen  and 
other  business  callers  who  are  affected 
in  waiting  upon  a  capricious  con- 
venience. Salesmanship  is  a  highly 
specialized  business.  The  modern 
salesman  has  something  useful  to  say 
as  well  as  to  sell.  He  is  not  a  time- 
waster — the  day  of  the  itinerant  door- 
knocker has  passed — and  it  is  not  right 
that  his  time  should  be  wasted.  What 
if  Garcia  had  refused  to  see  that  man 
with  the  message? 

To  flout  a  trained  and  accredited 
salesman  is  to  flout  all  business.  To 
hold  up  an  unobtainable  appointment  as 
the  price  of  admittance  to  office 
privacy  is  a  poor  cloak  for  good  faith. 
Plain  rudeness  will  not  be  less  plain 
for  any  high  and  mighty  title  on  an 
office  door.  Indifl'erence  or  cold  wel- 
come never  have  made  good-will  for 
man   or  firm. — The  Natio7i's  Business. 


Edwin  L.  Barker 

Has  joined  the  staff  of  Barker, 
Incorporated,  Chicago  advertising 
agency. 


Edward  F.  Archibald 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  di- 
rector of  Hostess  Magazine.  Mr. 
Archibald  was  formerly  with  the 
Charles  Advertising  Service. 


W.  Arthur  Cole 

Formerly  of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
born,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed production  manager  of  the 
Corman  Company,  same  city. 


James  Kerney 

For  twenty-two  years  editor  and 
vice-president  of  the  Trenton  Times, 
has  gained  control  of  the  paper 
through  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of 
Owen  Moon,  retiring  treasurer  of  the 
company. 


Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc. 

Chicago,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising director  of  the  Wilkening  Manu- 
facturing Company,  piston  ring  manu- 
facturers. 
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RESOURCES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 


United  Scircs 

Population 112,078,000  6,015,000 

Wealth $520,804,000,000  $21,207,000,000 

Income.. 69,000,000,000  5,393,000,000 

Tax  Returns 6,662,000  691,000 

Retail  Stores 1,675,000  99,041 

Retail  Purchases. .      30,000,000,000  2,165,000,000 


From  the  .Afew  Tor\Survcy,  conducted  hv  the  Jicw  Tor);  Umvirs\ty  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 


6.6^' 

10.4"^ 
5-9^ 
7-2^ 


Tell  It  to  Sweenet! 

— it  airCt  gonna  rain  no  more 


FROM  the  pre-election  talk  of 
some  business  men,  the  inno' 
cent  outsider  would  gather  that 
business  in  this  country  lived  wholly 
on  governmental  grant,  depended 
wholly  on  political  favor.  Manufac 
turers  who  could  never  be  seriously 
bothered  by  foreign  competition 
fretted  over  the  possibility  of  low- 
ered  tariffs.  Others  who  have  never 
exported  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
in  their  business  lives  worried  over 
our  foreign  relations. 

But  everywhere  on  November 
fifth,  business  men  collectively  emit- 
ted loud  whoops  and  went  back  to 
work.  Salesmen  reported  increased 
buying.  And  the  Stock  Exchange 
rose  to  new  records  of  trading,  with 
tickers  thirty  minutes  behind  orders. 
With  Mr.  Coolidge  in  again,  busi- 
ness men  felt  assured  that  "it  ain't 
gonna  rain  no  more!  " 

A  friend  of  ours  who  represents  a 
number  of  silk  mills  told  us  that  in 
the  four  days  following  the  national 
election  he  received  confirmations  on 
six  large  orders  that  had  been  held 
up  previously.  His  business  is  wom- 
en's silk  underwear  and  hosiery 
exclusively.  Does  any  retailer  or 
banker  imagine  that  Mrs.  Sweeney 
and  her  daughters  would  go  without 
these  commodities  had  Mr.  Davis 
been  elected? 

A  LL  this  pre-election  hysteria  again  em- 
■'■  *•  phasi:es  the  fact  that  the  only  assur- 
ance for  sustained  good  business  on  the  part 
of  any  firm  lies  in  established  mar\ets.  The 
Sweeneys,  the  average  family,  are  not  going 
to  give  up  the  business  of  living  whoever 
is  elected.  In  the  occasional  business  depres- 
sion this  country  experiences,  the  total  vol- 
ume of  trade  does  not  fall  otf  ten  per  cent. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  selling  effort  in  the 
mass  market,  for  advertising  and  selling  to 
Sweeney.  If  Sweeney  is  your  steady  cus- 
tomer, it  never  will  "rain  no  more!" 

With  good  business  ahead.  Tell  it  to 
Sweeney,  particularly  in  New  York.  Sell  this 
great  city  market  for  your  own  prosperity's 
sake.  With  its  varied  businesses  and  manu- 
factures, no  depression  can  ever  sink  very 
deep,  no  slump  affect  the  majority  of  its  in- 


comes. No  city  in  the  world  has  so  many  re- 
sources in  excess  of  its  proportion  of  popula- 
tion. With  5.4'  c  of  the  total  national  popu- 
lation. New  York  has  6.6%  of  the  national 
wealth,  earns  7.8^'^  of  the  national  income, 
and  makes  10.4'  c  of  all  Federal  Income  Tax 
returns.  In  the  5.9^  0  of  the  national  total  of 
retail  stores  in  New  York,  its  residents  (ex- 
cliisii'e  0/  trans\er\ts)  make  7.2%  of  the 
national  total  of  retail  purchases.  The 
Sweeneys  are  better  customers  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  than  any  similar  population 
group  in  the  world! 

The  New  York  Survey  makes  available  for 
the  first  time  the  distribution  of  New  York's 


INCOMES  OF  THE  SWEENEYS 

Group                      Range  Average          Families  (1920)  %  Total 

Gold $10,000  upwards.  $10,000                     47. 500  3-7% 

Purple $6,000  to  $10,000  7,500                     68,200  5-3% 

Red $4,000  to  $7,000  4,500  214,800  16.8% 

Brown $2,500  to  $5,000  3,000  423,900  3}-2% 

Green $1,500  to  $3,000  2,000  401,700  31.5% 

Blue $1,000  to  $2,000  1,500  122,200  9-5% 

Total  1,278,300  100.0% 

Proin  the  j^ew  Tori;  Survey,  conducted  Bn  "Hew  yor\  University  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  for  a  group  of  ^ew  Tor}^  newspapers.  Families  are  the  1920  census  figures. 
The  Sweeneys  are  the  Red,  Brown,  Green  and  Blue  Groups — 91%  of  A(ew  Tor); 
City's  population. 


incomes.  Approximately  9%  of  the  popula- 
tion or  115,700  families,  average  more  than 
$7500  a  year;  91*^0  or  1,162,600  families — of 
Sweeneys — average  from  $4500  down  to 
$1500.  The  Sweeneys  per  capita  have  the 
largest  income  in  the  world. 

To  match  this  market  the  adver- 
tiser has  the  Largest  Daily  Circula- 
tion in  America — The  News,  New 
York's  Picture  Newspaper.  Five 
years  old.  The  News  is  an  estab- 
lished medium,  reaching  more  fam- 
ilies in  New  York  City  than  any 


other  newspaper.  Its  average  circu- 
lation for  the  six  months  period  end- 
ing September  jo,  1924,  was  786,398 
daily  and  807,279  Sunday.  Its  tab- 
loid page  gives  advertising  a  new 
chance  to  be  seen,  to  be  read,  to  do 
its  work.  The  milline  rate  is  low. 
This  medium  alone  can  establish  any 
advertiser  in  the  New  York  market. 
It  should  be  your  business  life  insur- 
ance in  the  next  four  year^- 
Get  the  facts! 


Tell  ft  To  Sweeney  has  been  issued  in /older  form.  A 
request  on  your  business  lertcrhcad  u'lll  bring  the  series. 


THE 


C^ew  Yd?  Ay  Ticture  OSfewspaper 

25  Park  Place,  New  York     7  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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yj^CTtiser^  Strategy  in  Manipulating 


The  Organ  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in 
the  British  Empire  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Public- 
ity.  " 

The  only  Advertising 
Publication  in  Great 
Britain  giving  audited  net 
sales  figures. 


Published  for  all  who 
wish  to  be  informed  on 
British  advertising  and 
its  developments. 
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PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  TOUT  itlMmen  could  ihovr  ikeptlctl  rrap«eU 
(ho  tnllmonlal  letlera  ind  orden  reMlTod  from 
latlifled  customen,  it  would  remove  doubt  and 
eet  tlie  order.  Don't  leave  testimonial  letten 
lying  Idle  In  your  file* — give  them  to  your  men 
•  nd  Increaie  your  salM  thru  their  use. 
WrUe   tor    »amp;.s    and    pricti 


tnmiMi,uu\}kMi,miimr.mm.^mmsm, 


Vic  Dwyer 

Projciilonil  UUcr  Writer 
Copy  for  Sales  Letters 
Minimum  Charge  $25 

^■'(ATankiSemce  Bureau 

Mail  Adcerlising 
446  Wood  SI.,  Plltsburfh,  Pa. 


Change  of  Address 

Request  must  reach  ADVERTISING 
AND  SELLING  FORTNIGHTLY  one 
week      before      date      of      issue      with 


Media  and  Space 

By  Fred  R.  Davis 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Mi 


ANIPULATION  of  media  con- 
sists of  two  operations — first, 
their  selection  and,  second,  their 
use.  To  simplify  the  selection  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  I  think  we 
may  eliminate  all  classes  of  media  ex- 
cept  periodicals   of   various   classes. 

The  policies  of  an  advertiser  which 
\  determine  the  form  of  strategy  to  em- 
ploy are  as  varied  as  the  number  of 
advertisers,  and  stretch  from  the 
simple  strategy  of  getting  a  story  told 
to  consumers  as  you  want  it  told,  to  a 
complicated  process  of  using  trade- 
mark advertising  to  anticipate  expira- 
tion of  patent  control.  Whatever  the 
motive  for  strategy,  a  definite  objective 
is  in  view  all  the  time  if  we  are  to  con- 
sider strategy  as  a  directive  force  and 
not  a  go-as-you-please  program.  If  we 
assume  that  strategy  is  not  too  big  a 
word  to  use,  we  might  employ  a  little 
of  it  to  select  a  medium  from  the  rest 
as  being  more  suitable  for  our  purpose. 
Without  attempting  to  define  our  pur- 
pose we  can  determine  what  form  of 
strategy  to  employ  in  selecting  media. 

The  extent  to  which  a  periodical  is 
distributed  is  not  the  entire  story  on 
the  question  of  circulation.  There  are 
many  pitfalls  in  even  the  best  state- 
ment of  distribution  of  a  periodical, 
which  examination  will  reveal. 

I  have  seen  somewhere  recently  a 
tabulation  of  qualities  for  comparison 
of  different  publications  in  securing  a 
graded  list  fi'om  which  to  make  a 
selection.  A  tabulation  of  this  sort 
made  for  experimental  use  several 
years  ago  with  business  papers,  groups 
the  elements  under  three  headings — 
contents,  make-up  and  circulation.  It 
allows  30  points  for  contents,  of  which 
13  apply  to  advertising  and  17  to  edi- 
torial contents.  Make-up  has  been 
given  20  points,  allowing  10  for  com- 
position, 5  for  stock  and  5  for  cover. 
The  question  of  circulation  is  given  50 
points,  of  which  25  are  for  business 
methods,  15  for  subscription  values, 
and  10  for  distribution  values.  Each  of 
these  units  of  value  is  broken  down  into 
smaller  units  for  study  purposes.  This 
qualitative  analysis  has  been  used  in 
several  closely  contested  fields,  and 
checking  by  different  people  has  failed 
to  dislodge  any  of  the  good  ones  from 
the  list  or  add  any  attractive  looking 
lightweights. 

The  cost  of  using  a  medium  is  not 
considered  in   such  a  study  except  rel- 


Portions  of  an  address  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Industrial  Ad- 
vertisers Association,  Chicago. 


atively,  and  then  only  to  a  small 
degree.  A  checking  list  of  this  kind 
should  be  applied  to  specific  advertising 
purposes.  The  conclusions  reached  in 
one  case  may  not  apply  in  another  be- 
cause certain  papers  may  come  through 
with  high  marks  for  one  product  and 
low  for  another  in  the  same  general 
market.  This  list  would  also  require 
revision  before  applying  it  to  general 
magazines  or  newspapers.  The  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  for  all  cases,  but 
the  values  differ  because  some  items 
are  entirely  eliminated  in  changing 
the  class  of  periodical. 

Practically  all  objectives  in  the  use 
of  advertising  media  may  be  sorted  out 
into  two  groups.  The  first  may  be 
termed  "dominance"  or  "competitive 
motives,"  and  the  second  "educational" 
or  "promotional  programs."  The  com- 
petitive strategy  requires  greater  force 
and  action  than  the  promotional. 

While,  of  course,  educational  work 
must  be  done  in  a  competitive  cam- 
paign, its  chief  objective  is  dominance 
in  a  field  of  competitive  advertising. 
The  use  of  large  space,  frequent  inser- 
tions, a  general  bombardment  of  big 
guns  and  a  continuous  movement  of  all 
the  available  forces  is  required.  Edu- 
cational or  promotional  program,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  be  conducted 
quietly  and  continuously  in  a  modest 
way,  but  over  a  wide  area  and  a  long 
period  of  time. 

NO  matter  which  of  the  two  general 
classes  of  purpose  may  be  in- 
volved a  good  board  of  strategy  would 
give  considerable  attention  to  the  most 
effective  size  of  space  combined  with  the 
most  effective  frequency  of  insertion. 
The  use  of  color  in  the  space  or  of  a  dis- 
tinctive style  suitable  to  the  space  and 
the  purpose,  should  have  hearing.  The 
proper  spacing  of  the  insertions  of 
various  size  in  diff"erent  periodicals 
should  be  given  much  thought.  Another 
possibility  which  is  sometimes  unused 
is  the  relation  of  the  campaign  to  the 
editorial  characteristics  of  a  periodical. 
There  are  many  opportunities  of  edi- 
torial coordination  in  the  manipulation 
of  advertising  media. 

Manipulation  in  a  campaign  to  a 
single  group  or  market  may  be  effected 
by  variation  in  the  treatment  of  copy 
and  illustrative  form  of  advertisement. 
The  result  is  a  composite  effect  within 
the  single  class  which  tends  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the 
minds  of  those  reached.  This  effect 
is  like  that  of  an  army  employing  all 
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forms  of  offensive  at  different  points 
on  a  single  front. 

A  more  complicated  and  I  believe 
more  effective  form  of  strategy  in- 
cludes coloration  extending  over  several 
groups  or  market  classes.  As  an  ex- 
ample we  might  use  an  electric  motor 
campaign  to  secure  dominance  in  the 
equipment  of  household  machinery.  The 
motor  manufacturer  must  sell  the 
washing  machine  manufacturer's  elec- 
trical engineer,  production  manager, 
purchasing  agent,  sales  manager,  dis- 
tributing jobbers  and  dealers  and  their 
customers,  the  final  purchasers,  the 
general  public  made  up  of  men  and 
women  living  at  home.  All  of  this  can 
be  a  competitive  dominance  campaign. 

An  educational  promotional  cam- 
paign, however,  should  be  included  to 
create  a  better  market  for  washing  ma- 
chines and  thus  build  up  a  permanent 
business.  A  board  of  strategy  plan- 
ning a  campaign  of  this  sort  must  con- 
sider all  means  of  warfare  and  their 
thorough  coordination  in  action  as  well 
as  a  very  large  investment.  This  sort 
of  campaign  requires  effective  manipu- 
lation of  many  separate  groups  of 
activities,  with  complete  coordination 
and  coloration,  so  that  each  branch  of 
the  service  will  reinforce  all  of  the 
others. 


Commercp  Advertising  Bureau 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  organized  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Officers  of  the  company  are  Barton 
Manbert,  president,  formerly  with 
Young  &  McCallister;  and  E.  Fred 
Franklin,  vice-president,  formerly  with 
the  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  and 
the  Smith  Barnes  Corporation.  The 
Bureau  has  offices  at  922  Santee  Street. 


Norman  D.  Waters 

Formerly  with  Munro  &  Harford, 
Inc.,  Bobbins  Publishing  Company,  and 
the  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  has 
opened  the  Waters  Advertising  Agency 
at  37  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York.  The  Ellis  &  Turell  Sales  Com- 
pany, Stability  Moi'tgage  Company, 
and  the  Mitchell  Fashion  Company 
and  Designing  School  have  placed  their 
business  promotion  work  with  the  new 
agency. 

Mil  ton  Rippey 

Has  become  president  of  a  recently 
organized  advertising  agency.  The 
Harrison-Rippey  Advertising  Company, 
with  offices  in  the  Arcade  Building,  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Rippey  was  formerly  with 
Nelson  Chesman  &  Company  and  the 
Schiele  Advertising  Company.  Other 
officers  are  Robert  H.  Isaacson,  vice- 
president,  and  Edward  K.  Harrison, 
secretary.  

John  P.  Gillespie 

Formerly  with  Bolton,  Meek  & 
Wearst,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  joined 
the  Wildman  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York.  

A.  Pettingell 

Has  resigned  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Regal  Shoe  Company,  Whitman. 
Mass.,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  A.  H. 
Nicoll. 


For  Christmas 
Qive 
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The  above  illustration  show- 
ing a  few  Razo-Nives  etched 
with  special  designs  gives 
some  idea  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  Nife  and  the 
faithful  reproduction  of  em- 
blems or   designs. 


fVe  are  the  world's  foremost 
*nanufacturers  of  advertis- 
tising  novelties  of  alt  kinds; 
badges,  buttons,  metal  spe- 
cialties,  etc. 

Ask  for  our  catalog  showing 
a  complete  line  of  good-will 
builders  for  the  man  at  the 
desk.  A  large  assortment 
with   a   zvide  range  of  prices. 


A  real  good-will  gift  that  your  friends  a:id  cus- 
tomers will  appreciate  and  use  for  years.  Made 
of  solid  jeweler's  grade,  mirror  polished,  nickel 
silver  with  a  neat  design  etched  on  the  handle. 
You  can  get  them  plain,  as  shown  above,  or  with 
your  advertisement  etched  on  the  handle. 

Uses  Cast-Off  Safety  Razor  Blades 

No  trouble  or  cost  to  keep  it  sharp.  Just  take  one 
of  your  old  safety  razor  blades  and  slip  it  in  Razo- 
Nife.  No  screws  or  fasteners — just  snaps  into 
place.  It  will  do  anything  that  can  be  expected 
of  any  pocket  knife,  and  a  lot  more.  The  hole 
in  the  knife  handle  makes  a  clever  cigar  cutter 
and  the  keen  blade  gives  you  a  smooth  clip  with- 
out tearing  the  wrapper. 

Like  the  finest  watches,  this  versatile  little  knife 
is  made  as  thin  and  unobtrusive  as  possible — only 
'i  of  an  inch  thick — the  proper  thing  for  the  end 
of  a  watch  chain. 

Give  Razo-Nife  this  Year 

-\  matchless  good-will  builder  for  your  business. 
It  will  be  carried  and  used  for  years.  We  can 
make  them  up  in  any  quantity  with  your  adver- 
tisement, trade  mark  or  special  lettering  etched  on 
the  handle.  Give  Razo-Nife  to  your  customers  at 
Christmas  time — it  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
good-will  items  ever  produced. 

Get  a  Ra»o-Nife  for  your  own  use 

You'll  be  immensely  pleased  with  it ;  you'll  find 
dozens  of  uses  for  it ;  you'll  thank  us  for  calling 
it  to  your  attention.  Fill  out  the  coupon,  pin  a 
dollar  bill  and  mail  it  today.  At  the  same  time 
ask  for  quantity  prices. 

The  Greenduck  Company 

1725-1741  W.  North  Ave.  Chicago,  Dl. 


THB   GREENDUCK    COMPANY, 

A.F.  12-3 

1725-11    W.    North    Aye..    Chicago.    III. 

Oentlemen:    I   enclose    $1.00    for   Razo-Nife    for 

my   personal    u 

se.      Please   give    n- 

e    quantity    prlcei    on 

Razo-Nife    nith    and    without    special    dpslcn    etched 

nn    handle.       I 

iindprifnnd     thnf     ' 

Incur   no   ohilcatlon. 

City 

State 
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Jive  IJou  w^dverlismcr 

Or  Runninq        J 

Ji  lllemonj  Course? 

ERE  is  a  rather  amusing  instance   that  parallels  "right 
smartly"  some  questioned  phases  of  advertising. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  laboring  with  a  memory  course — the  kind 
that  you  remember  something,  so  you  will  then  remember  the 
things  you  want  to  remember. 

That  is,  provided  you  remember  the  something  you  are  sup- 
posed to  remember  with. 

Names  were  this  man's  steep  grade. 

Recently,  he  was  introduced  to  a  prospect  named  Stubbs. 
Noticing  that  the  prospect  had  a  stub  of  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  he 
at  once  associated   the  two,  as  per  memory  course  rule  three, 
chapter  four. 

The  next  time  he  met  this  prospect,  he  gaily  called  him  Mr.  Butts. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  have  customers  who  want  the  pretty 
girl  type  of  illustrations  for  their  campaign. 

They  figure  that  they  will  first  attract  attention,  and  then  the 
attentioner  will  forever  afterwards  associate  the  girl  with  the 
product,  and  so  not  thinking  of  any  other  girl,  will  totally 
debar  other  products. 
Sort  of  a  memory  memorizer. 

Perhaps  it's  so. 

We  don't  know,  never  having  had  any  experience  with  that 

calendar  brand  of  advertising. 

It  has  always  been  our  belief  that  an  advertising  illustration 

should  illustrate  the  advertisement,   and  not  some  Atlantic 

City  Beauty  Show. 

If  you  have  some  such  notion,  you  may  find  we  also  have 
other  views  that  agree  with  yours. 
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Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 


United  Statei.  A  Home  ptper  of  dlittrtetlon.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Cirrlet  the 
largest  volume  of  local  tnd  national  tdvertlslne. 
Renders  effective  merchindlslne  service.  Rates  on 
request. 


What  of  the  World 
Tomorrow  ? 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

IF  a  modern  Rip  Van  Winkle  went 
to  sleep  today  and  were  to  wake  up 
a  few  years  from  now  he  would  not 
recognize  the  world.  On  arousing 
from  his  slumber  he  would  find  that 
aerial  transportation  had  become  a 
great  basic  industry.  Ships  of  the  air 
would  be  carrying  cotton  from  fields  in 
the  South  to  mills  in  New  England. 
Other  planes  equipped  with  aerial 
cameras  and  planimeters  would  be  en- 
gaged in  reporting  crops.  Aerial  pull- 
mans  leaving  railway  stations  on  ordi- 
nary tracks  would  be  hauled  to  aero- 
dromes outside  our  cities,  where  the 
coach,  shedding  its  wheels,  would  slide 
into  position  above  a  powerful  pneu- 
matic-tired airplane  chassis,  to  which 
it  would  be  bolted,  thus  transforming 
a  railway  car  in  a  few  minutes  into  a 
safe  and  speedy  airplane. 

There  will  be  no  backwoods  in  the 
civilization  of  tomorrow.  Our  great 
metropolitan  districts  will  have  popu- 
lations of  from  ten  to  twenty  million 
people.  This  increase  in  community 
density  will  necessitate  new  methods  in 
the  production  of  foodstuffs.  Plants 
will  be  exposed  to  electric  light  at  night 
to  supplement  daylight  and  thus  speed 
up  growth.  On  every  hand  new  meth- 
ods and  devices  will  be  employed  to 
hasten  the  arrival  of  farm  products  at 
maturity. 

The  business  man  of  today  can  make 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  focus  his 
eyes  so  closely  on  his  own  business  that 
he  is  oblivious  to  the  far-reaching  im- 
portance of  scientific  and  engineering 
developments  all  around  him.  The  other 
day  a  fellow  invented  a  metal  so  hard 
that  it  will  turn  a  lathe  and  so  porous 
that  it  will  absorb  oil  like  a  sponge. 
Another  discovery  is  fused  quartz. 
This  gives  us  a  product  with  less  ex- 
pansion than  platinum,  a  higher  melt- 
ing point  and  greater  hardness.  This 
means  that  the  market  now  has  some- 
thing to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  plat- 
inum. A  new  aluminum  paint  enables 
us  to  hide  old  designs  with  a  single 
coat.  Non-tarnishing  silver  will  so  re- 
lieve the  drudgery  of  housewives  that 
it  should  get  most  of  the  business. 
Ethyl  gas  promises  to  give  us  fifty 
miles  on  a  gallon  of  fuel.  The  artificial 
silk  being  produced  from  spruce  wood 
is  threatening  the  market  for  real  silk. 

All  of  these  things  are  not  only  inter- 
esting, but  it  is  remarkable  how  often 
some  of  these  new  methods  and  mate- 
rials eventually  develop  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  businesses  that  at  first 
seemed  to  occupy  a  foreign  field.  It 
was  well  said  by  someone  that  every 
careful  executive  should  remember 
each  morning  on  going  to  his  office 
that  some  fellow,  somewhere,  is  busily 
engaged  at  that  very  minute  prefect- 
ing  a  method  or  a  device  that  will  be 
of  great  use  in  this  executive's  busi- 
ness. 
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For  Christinas! 


Vest  Pocket  Siae 
M alloy  Covers,  128  Pages 

What  Users  of  1924 
Books  Say 

Buick    Salesmen    Like 
Data   Books 

"Our  salesmen  are  very  enthusi- 
astic over  your  1924  data  books  and 
we  feel  sure  will  equally  look  for- 
-Nebraska 


Just     a     Thing     for    a 
Banquet  "Place  Card" 

"We  have  made  a  personal  pre- 
sentment of  the  data  book  to  the 
salesmen  for  two  consecutive  years 
as  a  Christmas  reminder.  We  find 
that  it  is  now  expected,  not  so 
much  for  the  sentiment  but  for  the 
value  of  the  book  itself.  We  do 
not  believe  that  one  of  our  boys 
would  be  without  it." — Hall  Litho- 
graphing Co. 

Sales     Manager     Finds     It 
Useful    Too 

"Nearly  all  of  our  salesmen  are 
using  the  1924  books  to  advantage. 
The  writer's  own  copy  hasn't  any 
blank  pages  to  date  and  very  few 
blank  spaces.  It  is  his  constant 
companion.  We  consult  the  data 
in  it  frequently." — International 
Heater  Co. 

Likes  Comparative  Rec- 
ord Plan 
"Our  men  use  their  data  book 
very  regularly  and  very  intelli- 
gently. We  entered  in  each  book 
the  salesman's  figures  for  1923, 
which  the  men  have  kept  up  faith- 
fully. I  don't  believe  there  is  one 
of  the  books  out  which  is  not  car- 
ried in  the  pocket  of  its  owner  at 
all   times." — Imperial  Candy  Co. 


Send  your  salesmen,  friends  and  good 
customers  a  remembrance  they  will 
really  appreciate  and  use  every  day 
next  year — 

Dartnell 
Salesman's  Data  Book 

for  1925 

Every  man  who  sells  things  will  thank  you  for  one 
of  these  useful  vest-pocket  books  of  suggestions 
and  data  for  increasing  sales,  with  pages  for  all  the 
personal  records  a  salesman  wants  to  keep.  Noth- 
ing you  could  give  will  be  appreciated  more. 
Nothing  will  be  more  useful. 

Inexpensive  and  Practical  Remembrance 
For  Men  Who  Sell  Things 


A  section  of  suggestions  for 
selling  various  types  of  buyers ; 
ruled  pages  for  keeping  tab  of 
appointments  and  call  backs : 
space  for  record  of  insurance 
policies,  automobile  expense,  for 
entering  details  of  auto  acci- 
dents ;  pages  for  formulating 
and  keeping  a  personal  budget ; 
space  for  comparative  record  of 
sales   by   months    for    1924  and 


1925;  income  tax  deductions; 
tables  of  mark-ups  and  discounts 
used  daily  by  salesmen ;  charts 
showing  the  relation  of  turnover 
to  profits,  interest,  calculations, 
etc.  A  list  of  the  best  hotels  for 
salesmen  in  250  principal  cities, 
with  the  trading  population.  Nu- 
merous inspiring  suggestions  in- 
cluding the  famous  Dartnell 
"Ten  Tests  of  Salesmanship." 


Sample  Copy,  $1.00.    $10.50  a  dozen.    $75.00  a  hundred. 

Name  in  gold  on  cover,  25  cents  additional. 

Holly  covered  mailing  cartons  Free. 

A  "Page-a-Day"  Book  for  Prize  Awards 

For  salesmen  who  make  many  call-backs  we  have  prepared  a  deluxe  book 
with  genuine  leather  covers.  384  pages  edged  with  gold.  Contains  a  page 
for  each  day  of  the  year  with  an  inspiring  and  timely  motto  for  each  day. 
$2.00   a   copy,    $21.00   a   dozen,  with   names   in   gold   on  cover.     Sample   on 

approval. 

THE    DARTNELL    CORPORATION 

Publisherg   of  "Sales   Management"   Magazine 
and  the  Dartnell  Service  for  Sales  Executives 

1801    Leland   Ave.  19  W.  44th  St.  150   Southampton  Row 

Chicago  New  York  London 
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You  can  qualify  for  the  big- 
ger jobs  in  the  advertising 
and  selling  fields. 

THE  big,  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men 
with  all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire 
selling  business — advertising,  personal  sales- 
manship, planning,  management,  etc.  Get 
ready  for  them.  Add  to  your  own  experience 
a  working  command  of  the  principles  and 
methods  that  have  been  proved  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  most  successful  selling  organiza- 
tions.    You   get  them — hundreds  of  them — in 

S.  ROLAND  HALL'S 

LIBRARY  OF 

ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 

Four  Volumes,  3323  Pages,  SV'xS,  Flexible 
Binding.  1090  Illustrations.  $1.50  in  Ten 
Days    and    S2.00    Monthly    for    Eight     Months. 

Covers  as  much  ground  as  courses  costing  Ave  or  ten 
times  as  much.  Written  in  the  most  instructive 
style,  profusely  illustrated  with  half-tones.  line 
drawings,  graphs,  charts,  maps,  tables.  Complete 
campaigns  of  many  kinds  outlined.  Thousands  of 
sales  ideas  and  plans,  tlme-savlne  methods  and 
stimulating  suggestions.  For  daily  use  in  solving 
marketing  problems  of  all  kinds — manufacturer  to 
small  retailer.  Examples  taken  from  scores  of 
such   prominent   concerns    as    Burroughs    Adding    Me 


■  Co..  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co..  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.,  American  Radiator  Co., 
Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co..  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co..  Lord  &  Taylor,  United 
Cigar  Stores.   J.   C.   Penney  &   Co. 

George  French,  an  advertising  expert,  says  of 
Vol.  1:  "So  much  material  has  been  gleaned  and 
handled  so  well  that  he  would  be  a  bold,  if  not 
reckless  person,  who  would  attempt  to  compete." 
Dr.  Dignan,  of  LaSalle  Extension  University,  says 
of  Vol.  II:  "Destined  to  be  the  Bible  of  the 
movement  to  set  letters  in  their  rightful  place." 
Sales  Management  says  of  Vol.  Ill :  "Without 
question  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  vol- 
ume thus  far  published  on  the  broad  subject  of 
sales  management."  Hundreds  of  other  similar  ex- 
pressions   by    prominent    business    men    and    publlca- 

Special  Price  of  $17.50 

NO    MONEY    DOWN— SMALL 

MONTHLY   PAYMENTS 

EXAMINE    THE    LIBRARY    FOR 

10  DAYS — FREE 
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McGRAW-HlLL 
FREE     EXAMINATION     COUPON 


McGRAW.HILL    HOOK    CO..    INC. 
.370    Seventh    .\veiiur.    N.w    York. 

You  may  send  mo  Ihr  HALL  LIBRARY  OF 
ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  tor  ten  days'  free 
examination. 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory,  I  will  sentj  $1.50 
In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  $17.50  has  been  paid.  If  not  wanted,  1 
will  write  you  for  shipping   instrurtions. 

SlBned     

Address    

Position    

Company    A.K.  12-3-24 


Insurance  Advertising 
Takes  a  Jump 


By  Clark  Beldeii 


THE  insurance  business,  after 
many  years  of  indifference,  has 
apparently  at  last  awakened  to 
the   value  of   advertising. 

Of  the  sixteen  insurance  companies 
engaged  in  national  advertising,  seven 
are  life  companies;  seven  are  fire;  two 
are  casualty.  The  six  companies  that 
have  launched  campaigns  within  recent 
months  are  the  Affiliated  Aetna  Group 
(comprising  the  Aetna  Life,  the  Aetna 
Casualty  and  Surety,  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  Company),  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  the  Provident 
Mutual  Life  and  the  Pan-American 
Life. 

The  ten  other  companies  are  the 
Hartford  Fire,  the  Metropolitan  Life, 
the  North  America  Group  (comprising 
the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  and  the  Indemnity  Company 
of  North  America),  the  Prudential 
Life,  the  Postal  Life,  the  New  York 
Underwriters,  the  American  Eagle 
Fire,  the  Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  and  the 
Continental. 

The  last  three  comprise  the  so-called 
"America  Fore"  Group. 

The  cost  of  these  insurance  cam- 
paigns runs  to  well  over  the  six-figure 
mark.  Pull-page  space  is  being  used 
for  the  large  majority  of  insertions. 
Striking  color  pages— in  red  and  black 
— are  being  used  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany of  North  America  and  the  Hart- 
ford Fire.  The  America  Fore  Group, 
the  Pan-American  Life  and  the  New 
York  Underwriters  are  limiting  their 
campaigns  to  one  magazine  each, 
whereas  the  Metropolitan  is  using  no 
less  than  fourteen  different  magazines. 

There  are  approximately  500  insur- 
ance companies  in  this  country,  but 
only  the  sixteen  mentioned  are  national 
advertisers.  Many  of  these  500  com- 
panies are  too  small  or  too  limited  in 
business  area — and  will  be  for  years  to 
come — to  make  national  advertising 
profitable,  but  several  of  the  larger 
insurance  companies,  with  nationwide 
businesses,  are  still  standing  aloof  from 
national  advertising. 

Insurance  officials  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  advertising  can  lift  part  of 
the  selling  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  agent,  that  it  accomplishes  cer- 
tain definite  preliminary  work,  that  it 
makes  it  easier  for  agents  to  sell  people 
through  the  creation  of  a  favorable 
public  opinion  and  the  building  of  con- 
fidence in  insurance  as  an  instrument 
of  service — in  short,  that  advertising 
speeds  up  the  sale  of  insurance  and 
makes  it  possible  to  sell  people  more 
quickly   and   more    easily. 

The  sixteen  insurance  companies  are 
placing    before    the    American    public 


the  wisdom  of  insurance  as  a  com- 
modity, the  various  purposes  it  serves, 
the  financial  stability  of  the  institu- 
tions, the  value  of  specific  policies,  the 
professional  skill  of  the  trained  insur- 
ance agent,  and  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
vention— whether  of  fire,  of  sickness,  of 
early  death  or  of  automobile  accidents. 
Sometimes  these  ideas  are  presented 
one  at  a  time  and  sometimes  several 
are  blended  in  one  advertisement. 

These  sixteen  companies  are  using 
expensive  magazine  space  to  outline 
the  economic  service  that  insurance 
performs.  Insurance  officials  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  half  truths, 
destructive  editorials,  garbled  news 
stories  and  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing about  insurance  are  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  insurance  companies  are 
known  to  be  making  substantial  profits 
and  that  the  various  phases  of  the 
service  they  perform  have  until  recent- 
ly remained  largely  unknown  to  the 
public. 

OF  especial  interest  is  the  reaction  of 
the  insurance  agents  of  the  country 
to  the  magazine  campaigns  their  com- 
panies are  conducting.  Several  years 
ago  agents  of  life  companies  were 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  magazine 
campaign  because  they  were  unwilling 
to  face  a  reduction  in  commissions.  Of 
late,  however,  many  agents  have  re- 
vised their  estimates  of  the  sales  value 
of  advertising.  One  of  the  life  com- 
panies has  sold  its  agents  on  the  value 
of  advertising  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  agents  themselves  are  paying  for 
the  cost  of  the  campaign.  The  nature 
of  the  copy  is  such  that  the  agents 
are  proud  to  be  known  as  this  com- 
pany's representatives.  They  consider 
such  a  recognition  a  valuable  insurance 
sales  asset.  The  copy  has  placed  these 
agents  on  a  high  business  plane  before 
the  public. 

The  insurance  industry  includes  a 
number  of  companies  whose  directing 
heads  do  not  feel  they  can  afford  to 
appropriate  enough  money  to  conduct 
a  national  campaign  but  who,  never- 
theless, feel  that  advertising  would 
benefit  their  companies.  It  is  possible 
that  certain  of  these  companies  may 
overcome  this  financial  handicap  and 
yet  profit  from  advertising  by  conduct- 
ing a  cooperative  campaign.  Complete 
plans  for  a  cooperative  insurance 
campaign  have  been  prepared  by 
experienced  insurance-advertising  men. 
Whether  a  few  companies  or  many 
will  take  part  in  this  campaign  when 
the  time  comes  is  a  question. 

Advertising  campaigns  (in  the  case 
of  the  life  companies)    are  helping  to 
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reduce  the  number  of  lapsed  or  sur- 
rendered policies.  One  of  the  sixteen 
companies  referred  to  recently  ob- 
tained an  unbiased  report  that  in- 
dicated that  over  60  per  cent  of  its 
policy  holders  are  reading  and  are 
favorably  impressed  with  this  com- 
pany's publicity. 

Advertising  is  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people  to  the  true  value 
of  the  financial  service  that  100  differ- 
ent kinds  of  insurance  can  furnish. 
Consequently,  people  are  viewing  insur- 
ance from  a  new  angle.  Its  services 
have  taken  on  a  greater  significance. 
Educational  campaigns  are  helping 
to  combat  the  passage  of  unreasonable 
legislation  in  various  states  by  creat- 
ing a  widespread  conception  of  insur- 
ance as  a  public  servant  that  is  render- 
ing an  honest  service. 

Advertising  is  also  infusing  a 
greater  self-respect  into  insurance 
agents  everywhere  and  making  them. 
as  well  as  the  public,  realize  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  their  profession. 
This  raising  of  sales  morale  is  bring- 
ing about  a  vastly  increased  selling 
efficiency. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  selling  present 
agents  on  their  life  work,  thus  acting 
as  a  vocational  stabilizer.  This  reduc- 
tion of  sales  turnover  in  the  insurance 
busine.ss  means  thousands  of  dollars 
saved  in  the  training  of  an  unnecessary 
quota  of  new  men.  It  is  also  attracting 
the  highest  type  of  man  to  the  sales 
end  of  insurance.  No  longer  is  the 
insurance  business  the  last  resort  for 
men  who  have  failed  at  everything 
else,  the  dumping  ground  for  the  mis- 
fits of  other  industries.  Today  insur- 
ance has  its  pick  of  the  cream  of  the 
nation's  salesmen.  The  present  insur- 
ance advertising  has  helped  to  bring 
about  this  remarkable  change  in  a 
comparatively  few  months. 

THERE  are  several  reasons  why  the 
insurance  business  has  been  so  slow 
to  undertake  national  advertising. 
We  ve  grown  steadily  for  forty  years 
without  advertising— why  should  we 
waste  our  money  on  it  now?"  This  at- 
titude is  held  consciously  or  otherwise 
by  the  directing  heads  of  more  than 
one  insurance  company,  and  is  founded 
on  the  fact  the  business  has  attained 
Its  present  mammoth  size  almost  en- 
tirely without  the  aid  of  advertising. 

Many  companies  (especially  life  com- 
panies) are  growing  as  fast  as  they 
can  safely  do  so.  Often  the  first  year 
of  a  life  policy  costs  a  company  more 
than  it  receives,  and  consequently  it 
must  dip  into  its  surplus  to  keep  its 
reserves  up  to  legal  requirements.  As 
there  is  a  limit  to  each  company's  sur- 
plus, so  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  new  life  business  that  it  can  safely 
acquire  in  one  year.  Many  state  in- 
surance departments  limit  the  amount 
of  increased  business  that  a  life  com- 
pany can  do  over  the  previous  year. 
Many  companies,  without  any  adver- 
tising, already  are  writing  the  quotas, 
which  various  insurance  departments 
allow  them. 

It   is   difficult    to   sell   most   kinds   of 


(HAlf ONTE-fiADDON  HaLL 
ATLANTIC  CITY 

Every  season  of  the  year  is  enjoyable  at  these  two 

Fall  and  iVmier  delightful  hotels  on  the  Boardwalk.    During  the 

Outdeo'i.  winter  of  December,  1923,  January  and  February, 

GOLF  1924,  they  entertained  an  average  of  599  guests 

„. ,  5^^"^?.  r-u  ^"'^^  '^"y-   Whether  you  take  time  off  m  Winter  or 

ON  THE  BEACH  c  c  a  it    i  r     i 

BOARDWALK  oummer,  opnng  or  Autumn,  you  will  always  hnd 

ACTIVITIES  healthful  recreation  and  rest  at  hospitable,  home- 

AVIATION  hke  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 


American  plan  only.  Always  open. 

Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 


How  about  an  agency's  own  adver- 
tising?  If  it  doesn't  sell  its 
own  goods  by  advertising,  why  pay 
it  to  experiment  with  yours? 

See  Berrien's  Big  Black  Book 


Goode  &  Berrien, 

Advertising  Counsel,  19  V/est  44th  Street,  Nev/  York 
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November  Radio  Magazines 

Volume  of  Advertising  in 
Other    Radio    Magazines 

Not  Acceptable 

to  Radio  Digest 

GENERAL  and  CLASS 

Columns  Lines 

Magazine  A 66  9,732 

Magazine  B 20  2,328 

Magazine  C 16  1,818 

Magazine  D 7  934 

Magazine  E 4  597 

Be  Careful  of  tfte  Company  You  Keep 
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insurance  directly  through  advertising 
as  is  possible  with  cigars,  tooth  brushes 
or  fountain  pens.  Some  insurance 
company  heads  do  not  favor  advertis- 
ing because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
trace  direct  sales  results  for  the  money 
expended.  They  prefer  to  spend  their 
money  in  the  building  of  their  field 
forces. 

These  same  officials  are  afraid  that 
the  pressure  behind  magazine  adver- 
tising will  induce  an  undesirable  class 
of  people  to  seek  insurance  protection 
and  thus  create  a  bad  selection  against 
the  company  doing  the  advertising. 
These  officials  fear  the  "moral  hazard" 
involved  when  people  are  induced  to 
buy  insurance  (especially  life)  volun- 
tarily. 

Insurance  companies  are  held  to  a 
close  accounting  by  state  insurance  de- 
partments in  the  matter  of  "acquisi- 
tion costs." 

A  company  that  spends  too  much 
money  to  secure  its  new  business  is 
called  to  account  and  ordered  to  cut 
its  agency  (sales)  expenses.  Some 
companies  dare  not  appropriate  money 
for  a  magazine  campaign  because  their 
present  acquisition  costs  are  already 
as  high  as  they  may  safely  be. 

It  may  be  predicted  safely  that  the 
near  future  will  see  a  number  of  addi- 
tional insurance  companies  in  the 
ranks  of  national  advertisers.  The 
sixteen  companies  who  are  advertising 
nationally  are  receiving  worthwhile 
results  from  their  campaigns.  Other 
insurance  companies  in  the  field  will 
not  long  wish  to  remain  without  these 
benefits. 


W.  I.  Tracy;  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  the  following 
new  accounts:  Lustberg,  Nast  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  shirt  manufacturers; 
G.  Gennert,  New  York,  photographic 
supplies;  Darn  Proof  Hosiery  Com- 
pany, New  York;  Arthur  Miller.  Inc., 
New  York,  insurance. 

Lawrence  L.  Shenfield,  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  organization,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  N.  W.  Door- 
ly  as  president.  William  Irwin  Tracy 
becomes  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
Arthur  S.  Garrabrants  is  secretary. 


Bound     copies    of    Volume 
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III   are  now   ready  for  dis- 

tribution.     C  The    price    is 
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$5,  which   includes  postage. 

C  Each  volume  is  complete 

with  index,  cross-filed  under 

title  of  article  and  name  of 
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author,    making    it   valnable 

for   reference    purposes. 
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C  Address  Circulation  Man- 
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ager,   Advertising   &  Selling 

Fortnightly,     52     Vanderbilt 

Avenue,  New  York. 

Wildman  Advertising.  Agency 

New  York,  will  conduct  the  192B 
campaign  for  the  Cub  Knitting  Mills, 
Maiden,  Mass.  A.  R.  Murray,  former- 
ly with  Household  Magazine,  has  be- 
come associated  with  the  Wildman 
Agency. 


Frank  J.  Coupe 

For  the  last  eight  years  vice-presi- 
dent and  sales  manager  of  the  Sonora 
Phonograph  Company,  Inc.,  has  re- 
signed to  take  up  a  position  as  vice- 
president  of  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Boston  advertis- 
ing agents.  Mr.  Coupe  was  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  Redfield  Adver- 
tising Agency  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  advertising  firm  of  Coupe  & 
Wilson. 
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Machinery  Help8  the 
Farmer's  Efficiency 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   19J 

night  over  a  field  without  a  human  at- 
tendant, operating  by  cable.  It  does 
the  work  of  a  three-gang  plow  at  far 
less  cost.  When  it  is  further  remem- 
bered that  almost  1,000,000  automobiles 
were  bought  by  farmers  in  1923,  the 
story  is  rather  complete  of  aggressive 
farm  development  despite  handicaps. 

Another  check-up  often  neglected  by 
the  superficial  student  of  farm  condi- 
tions is  comparing  crop  facts  with  an 
average  for  recent  years  and,  because 
of  the  special  conditions  made  by  the 
war,  with  the  pre-war  year  1913.    The 


TABLE   I 

Farm 

Wholesale 

Prices  of 

Price      Purchasing 

Crops  and 

of  Non- 

Power 

Lrivestock 

Agric^iltural 

of  Farm 

Year 

Combined 

Commodities 

Prodiicts 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

1914 

106 

94 

112 

1915 

102 

97 

106 

1916 

118 

132 

89 

1917 

186 

176 

106 

1918 

208 

186 

112 

1919 

216 

195 

111 

1920 

203 

234 

86 

1921 

108 

161 

67 

1922 

112 

163 

69 

1923 

120 

167 

72 

1924 

January 

119 

160 

74 

February 

120 

162 

74 

March 

119 

161 

74 

April 

121 

159 

76 

May 

121 

157 

77 

June 

122 

155 

79 

July 

128 

154 

83 

August 

139 

154 

90 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
just  worked  out  figures  on  this  point. 
See  Table  I.  The  figures  are  index  fig- 
ures; 1913  being  100. 

Here  are  the  facts  in  their  true  light, 
at  short  focus:  The  purchasing  power 
of  farm  products  has  risen  from  its  low 
peak  of  69  in  1922,  all  the  way  up  to  90 
(compared  with  pre-war  power)  in 
August  of  this  year — with  the  trend 
still  higher.  When  one  considers  that 
the  wholesale  price  index  figure  of  all 
commodities  is  still  150,  and  that  the 
purchasing  value  of  a  dollar  in  the 
hands  of  city  workers  is  below  this 
farmer's  level  of  purchasing  power,  we 
see  that  the  farmer  is  really  better  off 
than  city  folks,  and  that  the  farm  mar- 
ket should  be  regarded  as  live  and  fer- 
tile; ripe  for  educational  advertising 
long  delayed. 


Kenneth  W.  Akers 

Formerly  with  Fuller  &  Smith  and 
with  the  National  Refining  Company, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Powers- 
House  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Evans  &  Barnhill,  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  the  following 
new  accounts:  the  Gray  Processes  Cor- 
poration and  the  Okonite  Company. 
Edmund  L.  Judson  has  been  appointed 
space  buyer  of  the  firm. 


More  Than  5000  Dealers 

Not  only  read — but  BELIEVE  in 
"The    Dealer's    Own    Paper" 


ws^ 


A.  B.  P. 


A    Newark,   N.    J.,    dealer   wrote 
U8    September    3rd,    as    follows : 

"It  pleases  me  very  much  to  see  the  way 
BUILDING  SUPPLY  NEWS  is  forging 
ahead.  I  hear  of  it  on  all  sides.  You  are 
doing  more  for  the  building  material  in- 
dustry than  any  other  organ  has  ever 
done.      Keep  it   up." 

If  the  5000  Building  Supply  Dealers  who 
read  BUILDING  SUPPLY  NEWS  weekly 
believe  in  us,  they  also  will  believe  in 
your  message  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Let  us  submit  a  plan  for  you  to  build  your 
business  in  this  market. 

BUILDING    SUPPLY    NEWS 

407  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
A.  B.  C. 


Radio  Adve]rtise]>s 
Looh.  This  Way  ^ 


Every  normal  boy  would  give  almost  anything  he  has  to 

possess  a  good  radio  set.     Many  of  them  work  and  save 

for  that  purpose.     And  fathers  buy  radio  sets  as  much 

for  the  children  as  for  themselves. 

Youth   forms   a   huge   army  of   customers — actual   and 

potential — in  the  field  of  radio  selling. 

The  Daily  Herald  runs  a  Mississippi  Coast  school  page 

every  Saturday — a  good  day  and  a  good  page  for  Radio 

advertising. 

The  » Daily  Herald 


BILOXI 


MISSISSIPPI 
Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons,  Publishers 


GULFPORT 
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^  The      Superiority 

''-  of  the  Direct-Line 

Woodcut — ISo.  1 


Exactness 


The  superiority  of  the  direct-line  woodcut  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  engraved  by  hand  directly  on  specially 
prepared  wood.  The  engraver,  with  a  photograph  as  a 
:;uide,  eliminates  photographic  distortion  and  renders 
truly  and  sympathetically  the  subtleties  of  light,  shade 
and  mood. 

This,  of  course,  means  much  to  art  directors  who  de- 
sire faithful  and  intelligent  reproduction  of  their  work. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  leaflet  explaining  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  economy  of  the  direct-line  engraving. 

FIELD  &  BEATTIE,  Inc. 

227  Fulton  Street  New  York 

Over   one-lhird   of   o   rrntiirr    on   Fiillon    Slreet 
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1  EXHIBITS 

for  Booths  at 

BUSINESS  SHOWS 

i 

^^ 

ymiUll 

Displays  that  tell  your^story 

HVIDLY—IN    COLOR— DIGNIFIED 
Scenic    Effect    Display* 
With  Automatic  Motion 
and    Lighting    Features 

The    kind    that    you    have    been 
hoping    for,    produced    economi- 
cally 

BUT 

In     the     same     painstaking 
way   that   characterizes   the 
many      forms      of      unusual 
window    and     counter    dis- 
plays     created      and      pro- 
duced      by       us       for       the 
Country's     Biggest    Adver- 

Conaultation    incurt    no    obligation 

ANIMATED  PRODUCTS 
.CORPORATION 

19  W.  27^"  St.  NewYork. 


Shall  We  Restrict  Trade 
Association  Research? 

By  Philip  R.  Frost 


BROADWAVvKx  77th  ST 
IS  E>V    YOItK 


THE  other  day  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  spoke  up 
to  Uncle  Sam  and  told  him  eight 
things  that  the  business  men  of  the 
nation  wanted  to  see  done.  One  of 
them  was  that  the  ban  be  removed 
from  collection  by  trade  associations 
of    statistics    of   their    industry. 

To  the  man  in  the  street  who  does 
not  pay  attention  to  such  things,  it 
must  come  with  a  shock  to  learn  that 
in  this  modern  era  there  are  "ver- 
botens"  against  manufacturers  who 
are  intelligent  enough  to  get  out  their 
lead  pencils  and  calculate  the  country's 
consumption  and  production.  Nothing 
could  more  humiliatingly  disclose  the 
childishness  of  many  of  our  legislative 
solons  in  the  matter  of  business. 

To  modern  advertising  men  this 
matter  is  more  than  a  public  matter — 
it  is  close  to  their  own  bailiwicks,  and 
has  a  real  relation  to  modern  advertis- 
ing, which  is  basing  itself  more  and 
more  solidly  on  research  facts.  Ad- 
vertising interests  should  be  prompt 
in  backing  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Secretary  Hoover  and 
the  trade  associations  in  their  aim  to 
end  this  mediaeval  absurdity.  It  had 
been  a  long  enough  struggle  to  widen 
the  perspective  of  manufacturers  so 
that  they  see  beyond  their  own  offices 
and  think  in  terms  of  their  industry 
as  a  whole.  Even  in  the  memory  of 
men  yet  young,  trade  association 
meetings  were  nothing  but  junketing 
parties,  from  which  discussion  of  busi- 
ness was  rigidly  excluded.  I  recall 
that  some  years  ago  I  was  a  speaker 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  an  association 
of  manufacturers  of  a  certain  staple 
product.  The  president  referred  boast- 
ingly  to  the  fact  that  the  dinner  con- 
cluded the  annual  meeting  without 
anyone  having  so  much  as  breathed  a 
word  about  business ! 

After  manufacturers  had  passed 
this  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  period  in 
American  industry,  and  were  fully 
alive  to  the  superior  usefulness  of  co- 
operation, of  discussing  the  welfare  of 
the  industry  with  competitors,  and  of 
analyzing  the  fundamental  facts  of 
that  industry,  along  came  a  troop  of 
bearded  Mississippi  planters,  black- 
hatted  Dakotan  Daniels  and  black- 
booted  Texan  ranchmen  as  Congress- 
men and  other  officials,  who  became 
very  much  excited  at  the  word  "trade" 
statistics  and  the  plottings  of  the 
"Interests"  and  the  "International 
Bankers."  Their  shield  and  buckler, 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  is  made 
the  weapon  with  which  to  attempt  to 
wrench  awav  from  manufacturers  the 


right  to  use  a  lead  pencil  and  a  piece 
of  paper  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
over-producing  or  under-producing,  or 
where  they  are  going  in  business. 

Be  it  understood,  that  there  is  no 
specific  law  saying  trade  associations 
must  not  collect  trade  statistics;  but, 
as  the  United  States  Chamber  puts  it: 

Prosecuting  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  proceeded  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  doubt  in  the  public  mind, 
not  only  as  to  the  trade  associations 
against  which  action  has  been  insti- 
tuted, but  as  to  trade  associations 
against  which  apparently  no  action 
whatever  has  been  contemplated.  The 
consequences  are  serious.  Organiza- 
tions and  individuals  against  whom  no 
accusation  under  existing  law  has  been 
brought  or  is  in  contemplation  are  sub- 
jected to  the  injustice  of  being  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  the  public.  This  is 
destructive  of  trade  organizations.  It 
takes  constant  efltort  to  keep  trade  as- 
sociations representative  and  vigorous. 
When  suspicion  is  unjustifiedly  di- 
rected at  an  association,  its  members 
leave  it.     There  is  rapid  disintegration. 

The  Chamber  holds  no  brief  for  trade 
associations  that  infringe  the  law,  nor 
is  it  desirous  of  criticizing  the  action 
of  the  authorities  in  regard  to  these 
offenders.  It  is  simply  recognizing  and 
pointing  out  the  facts  with  a  desire 
of  remedying  a  situation  which  is  al- 
ready tending  to  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  business. 

''I^RADE  associations  serve  a  very  use- 
J_  ful  purpose  which  is  generally  over- 
looked. In  the  prosecution  of  trade 
associations  the  public,  and  perhaps  to 
some  extent  the  authorities,  regard  the 
trade  associations  as  representing  cor- 
porations with  huge  accumulations  of 
capital.  The  fact  is  that  the  larger 
and  richer  the  corporation,  the  less  its 
needs  for  a  trade  association.  It  has, 
in  itself,  the  means  of  obtaining  all  of 
the  information  which  it  needs  in  order 
successfully  to  compete.  Not  so  with 
the  smaller  concerns.  They  cannot 
afford,  except  through  pooling  their 
interests  through  a  trade  association, 
to  secure  this  business  data  at  their 
own  expense. 

The  membership  of  the  National 
Chamber,  through  a  referendum  vote, 
has  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  use  of  statistics  by 
trade  associations: 

Statistics  of  capacity,  production, 
stock  and  sales,  and  statistics  of  actual 
prices  in  closed  transactions,  should  be 
collected  by  a  trade  association  for 
its   industry  or  branch  of  commerce. 

Such  statistics  should  be  distributed 
without  any  comment  or  interpretation 
which  could  induce  or  facilitate  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  members. 

The    statistics    should    be    made    as 
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available  by  a  trade  association  to  the 
public  and  Government  agencies  as  to 
the  members  of  the  association. 

In  these  concrete  proposals  are  ad- 
vantages to  advertising  men,  for  the 
work  of  advising  the  average  manu- 
facturer now  involves  a  study  of  the 
data  about  an  industry,  and  data  about 
an  industry  is  exceedingly  hard  and 
expensive  to  gather.  Great  industries 
like  the  steel  and  rubber  industries 
have  their  Steel  Institute  and  Rubber 
Association,  which  provide  ample 
figures,  but  the  average  trade  associ- 
ation is  a  lesser  body  with  a  slender 
purse  and  a  struggle  to  meet  a 'budget 
with  the  funds  secured  from  members. 
Such  associations  have  little  or  no  dat;i 
about  their  industry  and  can  offer  prac- 
tically no  help  to  the  advertising  agent 
or  research  man  studying  that  indus- 
try. 

The  statistics  of  production  and  con- 
sumption of  an  industry  are  absolutely 
basic  in  selling  and  advertising,  quite 
as  much  so  as  in  production  and  gen- 
eral policy.  At  present  the  live  manu- 
facturers get  such  statistics  by  re- 
search work  paid  for  by  themselves. 
and  thus  only  the  larger  and  more 
aggressive  concerns  benefit  by  them. 
An  example  is  the  field  survey-work 
done  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Company,  which  cost  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars,  but  which  gave 
Burroughs  a  very  powerful  leverage 
for  selling.  Later  the  office  equipment 
manufacturers  made  a  survey  co- 
operatively with  equally  beneficial 
effect, 

PiRESUMABLY  this  work  did  not  run 
foul  of  the  Sherman  act  because  it 
dealt  with  potential  market,  and  not 
with  production.  But,  in  selling  a  sta- 
ple article,  production  and  consumption 
statistics  are  co-equal  in  necessity.  A 
specialty  like  an  adding  machine  makes 
only  what  it  can  sell;  but  a  staple  is 
in  a  different  situation  and  is  hit  by 
overproduction  or  caught  by  under- 
production in  a  fluctuating  market. 
Manufacturers  of  such  lines  are  in 
the  same  position  as  the  potato  growers 
in  New  York  State,  who  last  year  had 
good  luck  with  potatoes,  and  this  year 
planted  too  much,  so  that  this  year  it 
hardly  pays  to  send  them  to  market. 

The  action  of  the  British  Colonial 
Government  in  regulating  production 
of  crude  rubber  in  the  East  Indies  is  a 
sample  of  what  the  reverse  principle, 
of  close  study  of  production  and 
limitation  by  means  of  government 
supervision  can  do.  Rubber  prices 
have  been  prevented  from  going  below 
production  cost.  Agricultural  products 
are  now  evidencing  real  progress  large- 
ly through  cooperative  effort,  in  which 
the  statistics  of  production  and  con- 
sumption are  the  vital  factor. 


Boyden  Sparks 

Political  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  has  given  up  newspaper  work 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  new  Carl  Rei- 
mers  Company,  advertising  agency. 
New  York. 


**Busy?"  said  the  architect. 
**  Certainly  we  have  been,  and 
are  and  expect  to  keep  on  being 
busy.  General  business  is  fine 
and  you  know  what  that  means. 
If  we  don't  quite  equal  this 
year's  record,  we  still  expect 
building  to  run  up  to  something 
like  $4,500,000,000  in  1925." 

Ask  us  for  a  reprint  of  "The  Building  Prospect  for  1925" — for  a 
copy  of  our  revised  56-page  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect" — and 
for  data  on  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Archilcctural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1924—11825) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Consider  This  Market 

Every  Day  In  the  Year 


Your  church  uses  and  buys — 


Adding  Machines 

Addressing  Machines 

Automobiles 

Cameras  and  Kodaks 

Cement 

Clocks 

Coffee 

Dishes 

Envelopes 

Files  and  Cabinets 


Hardware  and  Plumb- 
ing 
Heating  Equipment 
Furniture 
Fixtures 

Kitchen  Equipment 
Letter  Heads 
Pianos 
Pipe  Organs 
Paper 


Radios 

Rugs  and  Floor  Cover- 
ing 
Roofing 

Bulletins  and  Signs 
Tires 

Typewriters 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Victrolas 
Window  Glass 


Your  Pastor  recommends — 


.' 


Will  It  Be  Your  Product? 

Place  part  of  your  appropriation  for  1Q25  in  the  maga- 
zine best  fitted  to  sell  this  field 

The  EXPOSITOR 


4«^    i> 


The  Preachers  Trade  Journal  Since  1899 


Out  of  1  30  National  Advertisers  using  church 
papers  70  of  them  use  the  Expositor  exclusively 


F.  M.  Barton  Co.,  Caxton  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


'<: 


-o<P 


Chicago : 
34  S.  Wabash 


New  York: 
17  W.  42d  St. 
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— New   York    Ti 


A  handsome  pock- 
et-size volume  of 
60  pages,  cloth 
bound,  ivith  gold 
stamped  cover. 


New  edition  of  "Obvious  Adams" 

FEW  business  stories   have   made   such  fully  in   his  work  every  day   in  the  year. 

an   outstanding   impression   on  busi-  To    add    this   something    to    the   equip- 

ness    America    as    has    Robert    R.    Upde-  ment    of    those    upon    whose    work    and 

graff'a    inspiring    tale,    Obvious    Adams,  judgment    the    success    of    your    business 

TKe  Kellogg  Publishing  Company  an-  depends,   by  placing  a   copy   of   this  vol- 

nounces      the      publication      of      Obvious  ume    in    their    hands,    is    to    multiply    the 

Adajns  in  a  pocket-size  cloth-bound  book  effectiveness  of  your  organization  by  the 

(4^/2    ^    ^    '"•)    a'   a    price    that   virill    en-  number   of   copies   you   put   to   work   for 

able   business   men  to  buy   the  little   vol-  you  I 

ume    in    large    numbers    to    give    to    the  Certainly  every  agency  executive  and  con- 

d                         -       .1.     ■                     •      .-  tact    man    ought    to    have    the    book.       And    BS 

women    in    their   organizations.  f„^   copywriters.    Prof.   George  Burton   Hotch 

and   perhaps   also   to    hand   to   customers  kiss     says    in     his    latest    book.     Advertising 

or  clients  as  a  little  expression  of  good-  £»?>'=     ',7'^*     importal     Obvious     Adams     of 

.1.  Kobert    Updegraff    contains   a    wholesome   les- 

w"*  son    for    every    copywriter.      For   it   was   sheer 

So    real    does    this    remarkable     story  common-sense,    the    feeling    for   the   practical 

make     "Obvious     Adams"     that     he     has  and  the  suitable,  that  enabled  Adams  to  suc- 

k.  .          I                                   t    ^L  ceed     where     more     gifted     copywriters     had 

en    his    place    as    one    or    the    recog-  failed." 

nized  characters  of  modern  business  life.  Quarttiiy  Price  List 

To    know    "Obvious    Adams,"    to    ab-  sqq    copies    or    more,   40c    per    copy 

sorb  his  simple  but  profoundly  practical  100    copies    or    more,    44c    per    copy 

philosophy,   is  to  add  something  of  defi-  5"    copies    or    more,    46c    per    copy 

..           1         .                            •      L       ■                      ■  25    copies    or    more,    48c    per    copy 

nite  value  to   any  man  s  business  equip-  jq    copies    or   more,    SOc    per   copy 

ment,  something  that  will  serve  him  use-  Single    copies,    SSc    postpaid 

KELLOGG  PUBLISHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

(Fill  out   this   order    coupon,   detach   and   mail   with    check   or   purchase  order.) 

KELLOGG    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  Date 

Enclosed  find     H    tj    *  t  /->   j        for  $ .  .  .  .    for    ....    copies  of  Obvious  Adams. 

Q    Purchase    Order 

Firm    Name    

Address    

Name  and   title  of  individual  ordering 


Par  Distribution 

or  Par  Sales  Volunie? 

By  Gridley  Adams 

AUTOMOTIVE  engineers  have 
/\  proved  by  tests  that  there's  a 
-Lj^  certain  speed  at  which  there  is 
greatest  economy  in  motor  operation. 
Below  that  certain  speed,  cost  in- 
creases; above  that  speed,  cost  fairly 
gallops.  Distribution  coverage  cost  is 
quite  analogous. 

A  certain  food  manufacturer  once 
boasted  to  me  that  he  had  a  97  per  cent 
distribution  in  a  certain  territory.  Let's 
see  how  much  he  lost  through  getting 
this  97  per  cent  distribution  coverage. 

Investigations  in  the  food  market 
show  that  60  per  cent  of  the  retail  out- 
lets make  90  per  cent  of  the  volume 
sales;  that  it  takes  the  other  40  per 
cent  of  the  stores  to  sell  the  remaining 
10  per  cent. 

This  means  that  each  of  the  60  stores 
out  of  every  hundred  sell  (on  the  aver- 
age) 1%  per  cent,  while  every  one  of 
the  other  40  stores  sell  only  %  of  1 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  it  takes  an 
equal  time  (minutes)  for  a  salesman 
to  sell  one  of  the  "40"  group  as  it  does 
to  sell  one  of  the  "60"  group,  and  that 
it  costs  just  as  much  to  travel  and  feed 
one  salesman  as  another,  then  it  is  ap- 
parent that,  based  upon  units  of  sales, 
the  expense  of  selling  to  any  one  store 
in  the  "40"  group  is  six  times  greater 
than  the  selling  expense  to  any  one 
store  in  the  "60"  group. 

Why  continue  this  frightful  waste  in 
selling  to  the  minority  sellers? 

Take  three  territories.  In  territory 
"A"  there  are  100  retail  stores.  Sixty 
of  these  stores  will  sell  90  per  cent  of 
your  goods  sold  in  that  territory.  This 
leaves  40  stores  which  can  make  only 
the  other  10  per  cent  of  your  sales  in 
that  territory. 

Now,  in  territory  "B"  there  are  66 
stores.  Of  these,  the  same  60  per  cent 
(or  forty  stores)  can  sell  90  per  cent 
of  your  goods  in  that  territory.  Would 
it  not  be  more  resultful  to  concentrate 
a  salesman's  efforts  toward  getting  the 
90  per  cent  sales  from  these  40,  terri- 
tory "B,"  stores  than  it  would  to  peg 
away  at  the  40  ten-per-cent  sales  stores 
remaining  in  territory  "A"? 

In  other  words,  concentrate  the  sales- 
men's efforts  on  the  stores  which  have 
the  market,  and  leave  the  others  abso- 
lutely alone,  or,  cover  them  in  a  less  ex- 
pensive way. 

A  certain  food  manufacturer  was 
traveling  35  men,  and  was  endeavoring 
to  cover  every  store  which  could  be  a 
possible  outlet  for  his  product.  Some 
bought  gross  case  lots,  while  many 
"dub"  groceries  could  not  possibly  sell 
over  24  cans  a  year.  Yet,  so  ambitious 
was  he  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to 
a  100  per  cent  distribution  that  his 
salesmen  were  required  to  call  upon 
every  store. 

The  manufacturer  had  not  figured  the 
cost  of  a  salesman's  time,  salary  and 
expenses  per  unit  of  sale,    and    then 
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compared  such  cost  with  the  average 
bill  of  sale.  Had  he  done  this  it  would 
not  have  afforded  an  outside  advertis- 
ing man  the  opportunity  to  show  him 
his  loss  on  every  bill  of  s;ile  below  a 
certain  amount.  The  result  was,  this 
food  manufacturer's  35  salesmen  were 
directed  to  devote  their  entire  etforts 
to  intensive  selling  to  the  "60"  groups, 
and  to  ignore  every  store  in  the  "40" 
group. 

THIS  change  in  their  sales  policy 
showed,  at  the  end  of  another  sales 
season,  an  increase  of  nearly  28  per 
cent  sales  volume  and  an  actual  saving 
in  total  sales  expense. 

There  are  41,575  stores  selling  hard- 
ware. Of  these,  17,586  (or  42  per  cent) 
do  85  per  cent  of  the  total  business.  It 
takes  the  entire  other  23,989  stores  to 
sell  the  other  15  per  cent — "a  little 
more  than  the  fringe." 

Of  these  17,586  there  are  2533  that 
do  a  business  of  $100,000  and  over. 
Four  thousand  and  twenty-eight  do  a 
yearly  business  of  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000.  Would  it  not  be  better  busi- 
ness to  cover  thoroughly  these  two 
groups  of  6561  stores,  which  produce 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  sales,  than  to 
scatter  the  same  number  of  traveling 
salesmen  over  the  other  11,025  of  this 
"85  per  cent"  group — let  alone  even 
touching  any  of  the  stores  in  the  other 
23,989  (or  "15  per  cent")  group?  For, 
it  costs  eight  times  as  much  expense 
to  make  a  bill  of  sale  from  any  store 
in  the  "15  per  cent"  group,  as  it  does 
in  the  "85  per  cent"  group. 

Then,  the  cost  of  direct  advertising, 
window  displays,  etc.,  is  to  be  consid- 
ered. A  $10,000  expenditure  would  al- 
low only  25  cents  to  each  of  the  entire 
41,575  stores.  Sent  to  only  the  17,586 
stores,  the  average  would  be  about  60 
cents  per  dealer.  If  sent  to  only  the 
6561  stores  that  sell  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  entire  goods  in  this  market,  it 
would  permit  an  average  of  $1.60  to 
each  store.  If  confined  to  only  those 
stores  that  do  over  an  $100,000  business 
yearly,  it  would  permit  of  $2.50  per 
store.  Can  there  be  any  arguing  that 
concentrating  both  the  salesmen  and 
the  direct  advertising  campaigns  on  the 
more  productive  groups  would  not  only 
cut  down  sales  expense,  but  show  a 
much  bigger  yearly  sales  volume? 


Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company.  Inc. 

Will  direct  advertising  for  the  Alden 
Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  Na-AId  sock- 
ets and  De  luxe  dials. 


Fred  M.  Randall  Company 

Detroit  agency  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  Kristee  Manufacturing 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


John  P.  Dtvyer 

Has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  succeeding  the 
late  Theodore  Wright,  and  Rowe 
Stewart,  formerly  business  manager, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 


Charier  Member 
.'ludit   Bureau   of  Circulalimi. 


Charier  Member 
.Issociated  Business  I'apcrs,  Inc. 


in  its  current  issue  carries 
four  times  as  much  cement 
advertising  as  has  ever  been 
carried  in  a  single  issue  by 
any  other  paper — that's 
Dominance. 


The  Construction 
Field 

is  served  by  our  Regular  Edition, 
read  by  contractors,  architects, 
civil  engineers,  road  builders, 
highway  officials,  and  concrete 
products  manufacturers. 

Whatever  is  used  in  construction 
work  can  be  sold  to  our  subscrib- 
ers. Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  Octo- 
ber issue. 


Cement  Mills  and 
Lime  Plants 

get  our  Mill  Edition,  reaching 
every  cement  mill  in  America  and 
most  of  those  abroad  with  at  least 
one  paid  subscriber  in  each  plant. 
A  restricted,  selected  circulation — 
no  waste. 

-A  research  report,  "What  Is  a 
Cement  Plant?"  will  be  sent 
promptly  to  those  who  ask  for  it. 


1807  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
\ew  York       Philadelphia       Chicago       St.  Louis       Los  Angeles 


Men,  ideas,  business  opportuni- 
ties and  services  meet  in  The 
Market  Place.  .  .  .  An  eco- 
nomical introduction  between 
men  and  jobs,  jobs  and  men. 
This  issue  The  Market  Place 
appears  on  page  81. 
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SEVENTEEN  years  ago  I  got  him 
for  Mr.  Nast.  Since  then  he  has 
worked  also  for  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hearst.  Now  I  have  him  working  for 
himself.  "Our  Idea"  explains  itself 
in  a  very  small  book  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you.  In  the  meantime,  when 
you  think  of  advertising,  think  of 
Goode  &  Berrien  Advertising  Counsel. 


19  West  44th  Street 
New  York  City 


J.  M.  Campbell  is  now  living  on  the  farm  of  J.  H. 
Maurer,  Marshall,  Clark  County,  Illinois.*  The  first 
of  his  series  of  articles  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 
In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Campbell  says,  "Mr. 
Maurer  is  absolutely  ideal  for  our  purposes — intel- 
ligent, friendly,  industrious.  I  am  getting  together 
a  lot  of  information  which  is  new  to  me — which 
means  that  it  is  new  to  others.  I  get  up  at  6 — am 
in  bed  at  9."  You  will  enjoy  this  close  up  picture 
of  farm  conditions — written  on  the  spot. 

•See  "The  Fortnightly  Adopts  a  Farm" — an  editorial  on  page  23 


Not  Destitute  but 
Begging 

THE  average  reader  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  almost  daily  to  get  free 
propaganda  in  newspapers  with  refer- 
ence to  some  enterprise,  and  usually  it 
is  some  great  corporation  that  can  well 
afford  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  pay 
a  fair  amount  for  advertising. 

The  mail  this  morning  brought  a 
three-page  article  from  the  Associated 
Knit  Underwear  Manufacturers  of 
America,  asking  space  to  advance  the 
idea  that  it  is  more  economical  to  buy 
knitted  garments  than  to  make  under- 
wear at  home.  It  is  a  bold-faced  at- 
tempt to  get  a  newspaper  to  sanction 
something  in  its  local  column  when  it 
should  appear  as  an  advertisement 
pure  and  simple,  and  be  labeled  as 
such.  The  Associated  Knit  Underwear 
Manufacturers  of  America  is  an  or- 
ganization comprised  of  manufacturers 
in  this  line,  and  Sheboygan  has  an 
affiliated  member. 

We  have  been  recei\nng  this  propa- 
ganda for  several  months,  and  on  one 
or  two  occasions  it  has  been  sent  in 
by  the  local  representative.  If  we  were 
to  step  into  the  general  offices  of  the 
.Associated  Knit  Underwear  Manufac- 
turers of  America  and  ask  them  for 
a  free  garment  from  any  one  of  their 
affiliated  members,  we  can  imagine  how 
far  we  would  get. 

We  would  urge  upon  the  loca'  mem- 
ber that  he  bring  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  his  associates  in  business, 
and  he  can  advise  them  that  we  have 
a  limited  amount  of  advertising  space 
for  sale,  and  what  donations  we  are 
making  are  largely  to  our  friends, 
those  with  whom  we  are  intimately 
acquainted.  If  the  writer  were  to  look 
over  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Knit  Underwear  Manufacturers 
of  America,  there  is  much  question  as 
to  whether  he  would  recognize  a  single 
person.  When  the  day  arrives  that  we 
feel  disposed  to  parcel  out  the  limited 
means  at  our  command  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  for  operating  our 
business,  we  will  call  in  these  associa- 
tions that  are  so  in  need  of  contribu- 
tions and  perhaps  do  something  along 
that  line;  but  right  now  we  have 
erected  a  new  plant  with  the  idea  of 
giving  to  the  citizens  of  Sheboygan  a 
better  newspaper. 

In  the  same  mail  was  another  letter 
from  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion of  110  East  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  an  organization  that  is 
seriously  in  need  of  funds;  at  least, 
it  is  begging  for  free  space.  Looking 
over  the  list  of  officers  and  directors, 
we  find  included  in  the  list  such  name? 
as  Francis  H.  Sisson  of  the  New  York 
Guaranty  Trust  Company;  Charles 
Cason,  vice-president  of  the  Chemical 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  and  Mel- 
vin  A.  Traylor,  president  of  the  First 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago.  We 
might  go  on  down  the  list  and  find 
several  other  names  no  less  prominent 
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in  the  financial  world,  and  their  bearers 
all  are  out  begging  us  for  free  space. 

If  the  writer  were  to  go  into  the 
bank  of  Mr.  Traylor  in  Chicago  and 
ask  for  a  donation,  we  can  readily 
conjecture  what  the  answer  would  be. 
Perhaps  he  would  never  get  to  Tray- 
lor's  private  office. 

For  our  advertisers  we  have  every 
consideration,  and  it  is  our  aim  at 
times  to  boost  their  business  because 
of  the  mutual  interest  that  we  have; 
but  when  strangers  make  unreasonable 
requests  such  as  the  two  referred  to 
above,  they  are  immediately  consigned 
to  the  waste-basket.  If  these  organiza- 
tions would  spend  with  newspapers  the 
money  that  is  wasted  in  stamps  and 
stationery  trying  to  get  something  for 
nothing  there  would  be  a  better  feel- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  newspapers 
would  be  strengthened  through  that 
support. 

We  would  advise  the  local  bankers, 
if  they  are  associated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association,  to  send  a 
marked  copy  of  this  editorial  to  the 
long-distance  writer  in  New  York  City. 
— Sheboygan  Prcss-Telegratn. 

Blackman  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Towle  Manufacturing  Company, 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  makers  of  silver- 


Critchfield  &  Company 

Chicago,  have  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  for  the  Wheel- 
ing Steel  Corporation,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va. 


J.   W  alter  Thompson 
Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  serve  as  advertising 
counsel  for  J.  &  J.  Colman,  Ltd.,  New 
York,  packers  of  Colman's  Mustard, 
and  also  the  advertising  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Melville  Shoe  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  operators  of  the  John 
Ward,  Rival  and  Thom  McAn  shoe 
stores. 


W .  H.  Botts 

Formerly  with  Stroud  &  Company, 
Philadelphia,  has  joined  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
Current  Opinion. 


C.  C.  Wheaton 

Advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Lancaster  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Corporation,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  sales  promotion  man- 
ager of  the  Central  Steel  &  Wire  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


J.  D.  Allen 

Formerly  with  the  Oregon  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
San   Francisco. 


Melville  M.  Lmve 

Formerly  in  charge  of  the  merchan- 
dising service  department  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Eastern  staff  of  the  Tribune  in  New 
York  City. 


WW-  HILL-  INCORPORATED 
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Photopraphy 


WJVHill 
RJMaser 
AlbinFSchneider 
Eric  G-Haynes 
Helen  Bender 
Jack  Cooke 
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Ideas  wanted.  Manufacturer  with  sheet 
metal  stamping,  also  woodworking  factory, 
wants  new  things  to  make,  particularly 
something  with  springtime  appeal,  such  as 
advertising  novelties,  etc.  Box  209,  Adver- 
tising and  Selling  Fortnightly,  52  Vander- 
bilt  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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A 

Special 
Market 


Sweet's  Engineering 
Catalogue  is  distri- 
buted to  1  5  ,  0  0  0  offi- 
cials who  have  author- 
ity to  originate  orders 
for  industrial  and 
power  plant  materials 
and  equipment.  Every 
name  has  been  investi- 
gated (many  of  them 
by  field  representatives 
of  our  distribution  de- 
partment) to  ascertain 
that  it  does  represent 
such  authority. 

These  order-originators 
constitute  a  special 
market  of  unusual  buy- 
ing power. 

The  "Sweet's" 
Market  ' 

is  an  open  market,  cop- 
ies of  the  distribution 
list  being  lent  to  all 
who  contract  for  space 
in  Sweets  Engineering 
Catalogue  — invaluable 
for  follow-up. 

Reach  the  "Sweet's" 
Market  in  1925,  by 
placing  your  catalogue 
in  the  11th  Annual 
Edition   (closes  Feb.  1) 


SWEET'S  CATALOGUE 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

1 19  West  40th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Dennison  Advertising  and 
Cost  per  Inquiry 

By  H.  W.  Harney 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 


NATIONAL  advertising,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  can  be 
used  only  as  a  dealer  help,  and 
in  no  other  way.  Until  1918,  Dennison 
had  been  an  irregular  national  maga- 
zine advertiser.  While  our  methods  of 
dealer  line  exploitation  were  proving 
successful,  the  feeling  existed  that  a 
certain  amount  of  regular  national  ad- 
vertising was  desirable.  We  decided 
to  u.se  small  space.  The  campaign  was 
started  off  in  1918  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000.  Advertisements  about 
two  inches  square — 28  lines  to  be  exact 
— were  employed,  each  one  featuring  a 
single  staple  article.  Only  prosaic 
staple  goods  such  as  paper  towels, 
mending  tape,  glue,  sealing  wax, 
baggage  tags,  and  so  on,  were  adver- 
tised. The  name  "Dennison"  was  given 
prominence  as  well  as  the  slogan 
"What    Next?" 

Our  salesmen  were  told  not  to  sell 
the  dealer  large  stocks  of  the  goods 
advertised  on  the  strength  of  the  ad- 
vertising. No  mention  whatever  of 
the  advertising  was  made  to  the  dealer 
in  our  house  magazine.  Twelve  hun- 
dred replies  were  received  to  our  ad- 
vertising in  1918.  The  cost  per  inquiry 
was  $8.33.  Not  so  good — but  better 
than    we    had    anticipated. 

During  1919,  108  thirty-line  adver- 
tisements were  run  in  national  women's 
magazines,  weeklies  and  the  farm 
papers.  The  size  of  the  advertisements 
was  increased  by  two  lines.  At  the 
same  time  we  commenced  to  slip  in  a 
few  advertisements  about  the  special 
holiday  merchandise  which  we  manu- 
facture. The  response  to  these  adver- 
tisements was  greater  than  to  our  ad- 
vertising of  staple  goods.  Undoubtedly 
the  offer  of  a  book  of  suggestions  for 
parties,  etc.,  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing in  replies.  A  comparison  of  the 
results  from  the  two  kinds  of  adver- 
tisements soon  convinced  us  that  we 
could  do  better  by  advertising  our  holi- 
day goods  than  by  stressing  merely 
staple   goods. 

The  advertising  in  1919  cost  $19,337; 
the  replies  numbered  18,647,  and  the 
cost  per  inquiry  was  $1.03  against 
$8.33  in  1918. 

During  1920  and  1921  the  size  and 
general  style  of  our  advertising  re- 
mained the  same,  although  occasional 
quarter  pages  were  tried  out  with  ex- 
cellent results.  Each  year  the  number 
of  inquiries  increased  in  volume  and 
the  cost  per  inquiry  decreased  sharply. 


Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  National  Ad- 
vert isers,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Another  development  that  was  hav- 
ing its  effect  upon  our  advertising 
about  this  time  was  the  publication  of 
instruction  books  which  are  sold  to  the 
public  at  ten  cents  each.  With  the 
invention  of  crepe  paper  early  in  the 
nineties,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  Dennison  handicrafts,  it  became  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  growth  of 
our  sales  to  the  home  consumer  de- 
pended almost  entirely  on  teaching  the 
public  how  to  use  our  goods. 

These  books  are  sold  to  the  dealer 
at  five  cents  each,  and  to  the  consumer 
at  ten  cents.  The  idea  behind  the 
series  of  six  books,  of  course,  is  to  sell 
more  goods  by  teaching  the  public  what 
can  be  done  with  them.  Since  these 
books  made  their  appearance  late  in 
1922,  over  2,000,000  copies  have  been 
sold. 

We  also  publish  three  holiday  sug- 
gestion books.  The  purpose  of  these 
books  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
underlying  the  series  of  six.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  the  best  possible  form  of 
advertising  for  us,  since  the  articles 
illustrated  and  described  are  made  of 
Dennison  products.  Advertising  is 
blended  with  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment. The  more  books  sold,  the 
more  merchandise  used,  and  greater, 
of  course,  the  sales  of  the  dealer,  be- 
cause the  merchandise  must  be  pur- 
chased through  him. 

WHILE  it  is  impossible  to  figure  out 
exactly  the  sales  value  of  these 
books,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  they 
actually  do  produce  sales.  From  time  to 
time  questionnaires  have  been  sent  out 
to  people  who  have  bought  our  books 
and  from  the  information  gained,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  each  book  sold  means 
a  subsequent  sale  of  at  least  one  dollar's 
worth  of  merchandise. 

To  all  who  answer  our  advertise- 
ments, we  send  with  the  book  informa- 
tion as  to  where  Dennison  goods  can  be 
obtained.  The  results  during  the  past 
two  years  have  been  as  follows: 

In  1923,  $24,000  was  expended,  which 
brought  64,267  requests.  The  cost  per 
inquiry  was  thirty-eight  cents.  Present 
indications  are  that  this  year  with  an 
appropriation  of  $47,500  we  will  re- 
ceive 120,000  inquiries  for  ten-cent 
books,  at  an  approximate  expense  of 
thirty-eight  cents  or  thirty-nine  cents 
each.  The  cash  receipts  will  amount 
to  about  $12,000.  The  cost  of  the  books 
supplied  will  be  $6,000,  but,  as  we 
profit  by  the  same  amount,  the  net 
advertising  expense  of  this  year  will 
be  about   $41,500. 
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Three  Advertising 
Opportunities 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22] 

because  I  am  afraid  the  other  doctors 
will   steal  my  customers." 

"If  you  would  join  together,  spend 
a  little  money  every  week  in  advertis- 
ing; if  you  would  sell  this  community 
on  the  necessity  for  having  an  annual 
or  semi-annual  examination,  if  you 
would  sell  the  community  on  the  im- 
portance of  having  dental  care  in  the 
schools  and  having  the  regular  super- 
vision of  children  in  the  schools,  you 
would  all  make  more  money  and  the 
community  would  be  immeasurably  in 
your  debt,"  I  asserted. 

And  finally — this  is  my  third  hobby 
— I  think  we  are  going  to  see  the  church 
as  a  national  advertiser.  I  hope  no  one 
will  be  shocked  by  that;  certainly  no 
one  will  be  who  has  ever  read  the 
New  Testament,  because  Jesus  was,  of 
course,  the  greatest  of  all  advertisers. 
He  spoke  in  the  Synagogue  occasionally 
because  that  was  where  the  people  were, 
but  he  did  most  of  his  speaking  in  the 
market  place. 

I  said  that  one  day  to  a  group  of 
Methodist  preachers.  They  said,  "Do 
you  mean  we  should  go  out  and  preach 
on  the  streets?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said.  "There  is  no 
market  place  similar  to  the  market 
place  of  the  ancient  cities.  If  a  man 
stood  in  the  market  place  of  Jerusalem 
he  touched  all  Jerusalem,  because 
everybody  went  there  some  time  during 
the  day.  You  could  stand  at  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  from 
now  until  you  die  and  you  would  not 
touch  a  percentage  of  the  people  of 
New  York.  The  modern  market  place 
is  the  New  York  Times,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  the  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine. 

"They  are  the  national  media  where 
thousands  of  merchants  have  things  to 
sell,  meet  millions  of  customers  who 
want  to  buy,  and  there  is  the  place 
where  somehow  or  other  the  voice  of 
religion  ought  to  make  itself  heard.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  I  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  if  Jesus,  who  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly unorthodox  in  his  own  day, 
were  here  today,  amid  the  thousands 
of  voices  that  are  raised  proclaiming 
the  merits  of  shoes,  bread,  cigarettes 
and  motor  cars,  His  voice  would  be 
raised,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul?'  " 


H.  P.  Woodcock 

Has  been  made  vice-president  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Myers  -  Beeson  -  Golden,  Inc.,  Toledo, 
succeeding  Sterling  Beeson,  resigned. 


Campbi'II-Eicnld  Company 

Will  handle  the  account  of  the  Rex 
Manufacturing  Company,  Connersville, 
Ind.,  makers  of  automobile  enclosures 
and  tops.  The  account  will  be  handled 
from  the  Detroit  offices.    . 
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Public  Service  Company  of 
Northern  lUinois  Reports 
Banner  Year  for  GAS 
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Gas  Sales 
in  Millions  of  Cu. 
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PUBLIC   SERVICE 
COM  PANY  •  OF 
NORTHERN  ILLINOIS 

?  y 

THE   Public  Service  Conipany  of  Nortliern  Illi- 
nois is  the  second  largest  gas  conipany  in  the 
state  of  Illinois.     Some  idea  of  its  size  may  be 
had    from    the    fact    that    in    territory    immediately 
adjacent  to  Chicago  it  provides  .'56  eoniniunities  with 
gas. 

To  do  this  the  following  equipment  is  required:  8 
gas  manufacturing  plants;  16  gas  holders;  1040  miles 
of  high  and  low  pressure  mains. 

In  1923  the  company  used  in  gas  production  I03.,24I 
tons  of  coal  and  coke,  as  well  as  11,295,001  gallons 
of  oil. 

The  gas  output  was  3,535,537,000  cu.  ft.,  compared 
with  3,087,378,000  cu.  ft.  in  1922  and  with  168,166,200 
cu.  ft.  of  output  in  1912. 

With  actual  facts  like  these  for  proof,  you  can  easily 
realize  that  the  gas  industry  has  stepped  forward, 
almost  unawares,  into  its  own — taking  rank  as  one  of 
the  few  top  industries.  May  we  send  you  data  on 
the  application  of  your  product  in  this  important 
industry? 

Gas  Age-Record,  52  Vanderbill  Ave.,  New  York 

The  only  A.  B.  C.  &  A.  B.  P.  paper  serving  this  field 

ITe  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas  Com- 
panies   and   the    Gas    Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 
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The  best  year 
in  our  History 

1924  has  been  Oral  Hygiene's 
best  year.  It  is  significant  be- 
cause during  1924  more  adver- 
tisers used  more  space  in  Oral 
Hygiene  to  reach  the  entire 
dental  profession  than  was 
carried  by  any  other  dental 
paper — more  even  than  Oral 
Hygiene  itself  ever  carried 
before. 

Oral 
Hygiene 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO:  Peoples  Gas  Building-,  Harrison  8448 
NEW  YORK:  Flaliron  Bviilding,  Ashland  1467 
ST.  LOUIS:  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  Olive  43 
I.OS     .ANGELES:     Chapman  Building.     836041 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1 .  The  Standard  Advertising 
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W  hy  Not? 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  had  a  talk  with 
a  young  theatrical  producer  whom  I 
have  known,  intimately,  for  a  dozen 
years.  Last  season,  he  told  me,  he 
"cleaned  up"  $20,000,  twelve  thousand 
of  which  was  to  his  credit  in  the  bank, 
when  the  theatrical  year  ended.  Two 
months  later  he  had  lost  every  penny 
of  it. 

Was  he  dismayed?  Not  a  bit!  He 
borrowed  three  thousand  dollars  from 
his  brother,  moved  into  a  larger  and 
more  expensive  apartment,  rented  a 
bigger  and  better  office  than  the  one  he 
had  formerly  occupied  and  increased, 
by  a  thousand  dollars,  his  fee  for 
"breaking  in"  new  acts. 

"I  am  the  most  expensive  man  in  my 
line  in  New  York,"  he  said.  "And  I 
propose  to  continue  to  be.  If  any  of 
my  competitors  raise  their  prices,  mine 
will  go  up  too.  I  have  two  things  to 
sell — my  time  and  my  ability.  If  any- 
body wants  them  he  must  pay  my 
price.  Every  few  days,"  he  continued, 
"some  guy  'phones  me  'Come  on  over. 
I've  got  an  idea  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about.  It's  great!'  I  say  'How  long 
will  it  take?'  'Oh,  only  an  hour  or 
two.'  'Uh-huh,'  I  say,  'An  hour  or  two! 
All  right!  Send  Charley  over  with  a 
check  for  two  hundred.  I'll  see  you 
at  three.'  If  he  protests,  I  hang  up 
the  receiver." 

I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I — and  every 
other  man  who  regards  advertising  as 
a  profession — had  the  backbone  to  do 
what  Blank  does.  If  anybody  wants 
to  "talk  advertising"  to  us,  why  should 
he  not  pay  us  for  our  time?  That — 
and  our  ability — are  all  we  have. 

Pity  the  Poor  Stockholder! 

A  certain  western  railroad — it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  its  name — faces 
the  prospect  of  going  into  receivership 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  that  same 
railroad  was  in  about  the  position  now 
occupied  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  or  the  Union  Pacific — that  is, 
it  had  an  enormous  surplus  and  its 
securities  were  in  demand  at  high 
prices.  As  recently  as  1914  its  pre- 
ferred stock  sold  at  $143  a  share  and 
its  common  stock   at  $107. 

Along   about   1910   the   managers   of 


this  railroad  decided  to  extend  their 
ine  to  the  Pacific  Coast — a  matter  of 
nearly  2000  miles.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  million  dollars  they  spent  to  con- 
struct those  2000  miles,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  territory  through  which  they 
built  their  extension  to  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  was  already  adequately  served 
by  two  railroads.  I  also  know  that  this 
extension  has  nearly  broken  the  back 
of  the  company  that  built  it.  The  pre- 
ferred stock  is  selling,  at  the  time  this 
is  being  written,  at  18 'i  and  the  com- 
mon at  11. 

The  reason  the  directors  gave  for 
extending  their  line  to  Puget  Sound  was 
that  they  were  "bottled  up."  But  isn't 
it  better  to  be  prosperous — even  if  you 
are  bottled  up — than  poverty-stricken 
and   "unbottled"  ? 

He  "Wouldn't  Do" 

Twenty  years  or  so  ago  a  certain 
Chicago  corporation  needed  an  adver- 
tising manager.  At  least  fifty  men  ap- 
plied for  the  position — among  them  a 
man  who,  at  that  time,  was  doing  some 
things  in  an  advertising  way  which  had 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
They  interviewed  this  man  and  decided 
he  "wouldn't  do." 

Among  the  names  of  those  whose  in- 
come-tax payments  have  been  made 
public  lately  is  that  of  the  man  who 
"wouldn't  do."  The  amount  he  paid  in- 
dicates that  his  earnings  last  year  were 
nearly   .?100,000! 

What  Do  They  Do  in  Wintertime? 

At  Chicago,  or  Detroit,  or  Cleveland, 
or  Buffalo,  any  pleasant  day  in  sum- 
mer, you  can  go  aboard  a  luxuriously 
furnished  vessel — almost  as  large  as 
an  Atlantic  liner — which  carries  you 
safely  and  swiftly  to  cities  hundreds  of 
miles  distant. 

These  steamers,  for  the  most  part, 
are  operated  for  only  a  few  months  in 
the  year.  I  have  often  wondered  what 
the  men  who  man  them  do  during  the 
eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  when 
they  are  not  sailoring. 

I  found  out,  recently,  what  some  of 
them  do.  The  vessel  I  traveled  by, 
last  month,  had  a  four-piece  orchestra. 
One — only  one — of  the  members  of  this 
orchestra  was  a  professional  musician. 
Two  were  students  at  Ann  Arbor  Uni- 
versity. The  fourth  was  a  tailor  in  a 
small  town   in   Canada! 

He  told  me  he  "hated  to  press  pants 
the  year  round."  So,  for  three  months 
in  summer  he  turns  his  shop  over  to  an 
assistant  and  cruises  up  and  down  the 
Great  Lakes..  Jamoc. 
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What  Chance  Has  a 
New  Article  Today? 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   14 J 

something  else.  They  select  the  brands 
that  the  public  calls  for.  True,  they 
have  private  brands — I'm  not  defend- 
ing them.  But  they'd  starve  if  they 
had  to  confine  themselves  to  private 
brands.  I  believe  talk  about  private 
brands  is  overdone.  I'm  told  by  the 
secretary  of  the  wholesale  druggists 
that  private  brands  do  not  form  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of  drug  whole- 
salers. 

"I'll  say  this,  that  I've  found  the 
chain  stores,  in  my  line  at  least,  pretty 
decent  to  a  new  article.  When  I  say 
decent,  I  mean  cold-bloodedly  business- 
like, which  is  all  I  want.  They  have 
said  to  me:  'All  right,  you  think  you've 
got  a  good  seller,  and  you're  on  the 
job  with  advertising,  so  let's  try  it  out. 
Give  us  a  case  per  store  for  tryout  pur- 
poses, and  we'll  feature  it,  and  then  the 
results  will  tell.'  That's  cheap  enough. 
At  a  cost  to  us  of  $4  per  store  I  got 
my  goods  in  for  a  tryout,  and  the  pub- 
lic got  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with 
us.  I  certainly  couldn't  blame  the 
chains  if  my  goods  didn't  repeat  or  sell. 
I  can't  expect  to  make  a  morgue  out  of 
their  place. 

"A  lot  of  complaint  about  the  new 
article  not  getting  across  is  based  on 
the  human  equation.  The  men  running 
these  enterprises  haven't  the  brains  or 
the  capital,  or,  as  likely  as  not,  they 
haven't  got  the  goods  with  which  to 
create  a  good  business,  so  they  put  the 
blame  on  the  other  fellow.  My  sym- 
pathy under  the  circumstances  is  with 
the  independent  dealer,  who  is  made 
the  goat  only  too  often;  his  shelves  are 
made  morgues  because  he  has  been  led 
to  believe  in  goods  which  have  no  prof- 
itable sale  for  him.  The  manufacturer 
is  the  real  sinner,  because  he  wishes 
for  success  but  won't  pay  for  it.  He 
won't  or  can't  get  the  requisite  cap- 
ital; he  won't  get  unbiased  research 
about  the  marketability  of  his  goods; 
he  won't  get  competent  counsel  and 
sales  executives.  He  usually  gets 
what  he  deserves  and  no  more. 

"Few  of  us  realize  that  both  for  re- 
tailers and  wholesalers  the  greater 
portion  of  profit  comes  from  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  their  stocks.  The 
chief  executive  of  a  widely  known  mid- 
western  wholesale  drug  concern  told 
me  that  once  they  had  7000  items  on 
their  list;  now  they  have  only  2600. 
And  now  listen:  .35  per  cent  of  their 
entire  sales  volume  comes  from  twenty 
of  those  2600  items!  Do  you  realize 
how  carefully  a  wholesaler  must,  there- 
fore, distribute  his  sales  energy?  He 
can't  be  much  of  an  educator.  He  must, 
of  necessity,  be  a  demand-filler  to  a 
large  degree.  Imagine  a  wholesaler 
trying  to  educate  retail  clerks  to  push 
and  sell  creatively  forty-one  separate 
brands  of  toothpaste!  Imagine  the  in- 
side of  a  retail  clerk's  brain  after  he 
had  been  instructed  on  all  the  separate 
arguments  for  all  the  forty-one  tooth- 
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pastes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands 
of  other  articles  he  must  sell! 

"Wholesalers  have  been  adopting 
point  systems  for  paying  their  sales- 
men in  recent  years.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
come  as  a  shock  to  some  manufacturers 
to  learn  that  there  are  goods  sold  by 
retailers  which  the  wholesalers  ac- 
tually penalize  (in  points)  their  sales- 
men for  selling!  On  other  goods  they 
offer  a  premium.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  goods  which  can  offer  20  per  cent 
or  more  as  a  wholesaling  margin  get 
the  wholesaler's  attention  and  the  zest 
of  the  salesmen.  But  at  bare  cost  or 
less,  no  wholesaler  can  expect  to  sell 
new  goods  inadequately  advertised. 
The  error  of  most  manufacturers  of 
new  articles  lies  in  their  failure  to  face 
facts — or,  to  be  even  more  accurate, 
their  failure  to  get  facts  to  face.  Far 
too  many  new  articles  are  put  on  the 
market  with  a  lot  of  faith;  a  certain 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  a  lot  of 
vanity  as  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
goods  and  the  ability  of  the  men  who 
own  and  operate  the  business.  That's 
about  all !  They  spurn  facts  and  get 
indignant  when  a  good  sales  manager 
wants  a  salary  of  $10,000  or  over. 

"So  you  see,  I  am  not  a  bear,  like 
some  of  you  men,  on  new  articles  per 
se.  I  don't  know  when  there  was  such 
a  brilliant  chance  for  success  as  now, 
if  you  have  the  elements  that  success 
demands.  Certainly  there  are  more 
buyers  for  good  goods  than  we  have 
ever  known  before  in  America ;  and 
certainly  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
growth.  Why,  you  talk  about  forty- 
one  brands  of  toothpaste!  You  couldn't 
have  selected  a  better  text  for  my  ar- 
gument. In  the  first  place,  with  all 
the  supposedly  great  activity  in  tooth 
paste  merchnadising,  80  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  these  United  States  still 
do  not  use  any  dentifrice.  -And  when 
a  newcomer  like  Pepsodent  can  come 
into  that  crowded  market  and  in  a 
small  span  of  years  ride  up  to  top 
place  and  outsell  the  100-year-old  con- 
cern that  was  the  leader — well,  what 
more  could  you  ask  as  a  demonstration 
that  there  are  no  serious  handicaps  to 
a  new  article,  if  capital  and  able  sales 
brains  and  advertising  are  put  to 
work?  Nor  do  I  mean  to  scare  off  the 
concern  with  limited  capital.  The  only 
real  difference  capital  makes  is  speed 
of  growth. 

"I  believe  in  new  articles,  and  I  like 
the  job  of  putting  them  over.  There's 
more  challenge  to  the  brain  in  that 
kind  of  work  tfian  in  carrying  out  the 
cut  and  dried  orders  of  sleepy,  stolid 
boards  of  directors  for  old  concerns. 
The  new  article  typifies  growing,  live 
America,  and  its  success  is  a  compli- 
ment alike  to  the  management  and  to 
the  American  public  which  is  alert 
enough  to  value  a  good  thing  very  soon 
after  seeing  it.  Don't  throw  any  wet 
blankets  on  new  enterprises,  just  be- 
cause the  market's  crowded.  Of  course 
it's  crowded!  But  it's  live  and  fertile. 
If  some  of  the  weak  ones  have  to  go, 
let  'em  go!  Make  way  for  the  better 
article;  the  better  campaign,  the  bet- 
ter advertising!" 
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Advertising  Calendar 


Dex-rmhhr  9 — Anniversary  liannuet 
to  celebrate  the  thlrtv-flfth  year  of 
the  New  York  Business  Publications. 

January  10-17  —  Annual  tourna- 
ment of  the  Winter  Golf  Leagrie  of 
Advertising  Interests  at  Pinehurst. 
N.  C. 

January  15-16 — National  Advertis- 
ing Commission,  Detroit,  Ohio. 

May  10-15 — Associated  Advertising 
Clubs   of  the  World,   Hou.ston,   Te.\as. 

May  10-15 — Association  of  News- 
paper Advertising  E.xecutivps.  Hou- 
ston, Texas. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive. 
In  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest   to  advertisers 


Robert  J.  Meeker 

Formerly  merchandising  service 
manager  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
and  at  one  time  advertising  manager 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Record,  has  been 
appointed  to  supervise  the  merchan- 
dising service  department  of  the  Hous- 
ton Post-Dispatch. 


C.  E.  O'Hara 

Has  resigned  from  the  sales  man- 
agership of  the  Heath  &  Milligan 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  to 
become  general  sales  manager  of  the 
A.  Wilhelm  Company,  Reading,  Pa.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  W.  G.  Saunders. 


H.  &  J.  Stevens  Company 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  have  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  counsel  to  the 
Tannewitz  Works,  same  city,  machin- 
ery manufacturers. 


W.  B.  Ryan 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Eastern  Outfitting  Company,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Portland  Telegram. 


C.  B.  Leech 

Formerly  with  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed special  representative  of  the 
Electrical  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  publishers  of  The  Jobber's 
Salesman  and  the  E.  M.  F.  Electrical 
Year  Book.  Mr.  Leech  was  also  at 
one  time  vice-president  and  Cleveland 
representative  of  Po^ver  Plant  Engi- 
neering. 

H.  O.  Siranb 

Formerly  president  of  the  Everitc 
Service.  Inc.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Sternfield-Godley,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork  City, 
as  production  manager.  Abner  P. 
Grunauer,  formerly  with  the  E.  W. 
Hellwig  Company,  will  become  service 
manager. 


A.H.  Micoll 

Formerly  sales  secretary  of  The  Re- 
gal Shoe  Company,  Whitman,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  company.  He  succeeds  A. 
Pettingell,  resigned. 
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Business   Opportuntttes 


IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturer  with  sheet 
metal  stamping,  also  wood  working  factory, 
wants  new  things  to  make,  particularly  some- 
thing with  springtime  appeal,  such  as  ad-vertis- 
ing  novelties,  etc.  Box  209,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,    52    Vanderbilt   Ave.,    New   York   City. 


Position  Wanted 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Copy   writer,   automotive  accounts.     Full  or 
time.      Box     210,     Ai-w.     and     Selling     Fort., 
Vaudcrbilt  .\ve..   New  York   Citv. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Woman  desires  position  in  Advertising  Agency 
Direct-Mail  establishment  or  Publishing  House; 
able  to  accept  responsibility ;  experienced  in  de- 
tail work ;  can  hanifle  correspondence  without 
dictation.  Address  Box  204,  care  Advertising 
and  Selling  Fortnightly,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


SALES   MANAGER'S  ASSISTANT 


Am   now   employed   in    simila 

to  limitation  of  field  desire 
been  in  present  connection 
perienced  in  sales,  ad'vertisii 
Well  educated,  33  years  old. 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  5; 
New    York    City. 


•  capacity  but  due 
to  change.  Have 
five  years.  Ex- 
ig,  correspondence, 
married.  Box  208, 
Vanderbilt    Ave., 


SALES    AND   ADVERTISING   EXECUTIVE 
with  nine  years  experience  desires  change.     Three 

years  with  manufacturer  and  six  years  with 
large  advertising  agency.  At  present  account 
executive.  American ;  college  education ;  age 
id   Selling   Fort., 


205, 


York   City. 


ARTIST  WANTED 
A  large  lithographing  company  desires  the  ser- 
vices of  an  artist  with  executive  ability.  Must 
have  plenty  of  originality  and  he  able  to  portray 
these  ideas  in  a  pleasing  and  colorful  manner 
and  also  be  capable  of  handling  a  figure  in  a 
masterful  way.  Please  give  complete  information 
including  salary  expected  and  when  available. 
If  application  is  favorable  we  will  want  to  see 
specimens  of  work  but  do  not  include  these  in 
first  letter.  Box  207.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
52   Vanderbilt   Ave.,    New   York   City. 


Help  Wanted 


Experienced  Salesmanager  wanted  to  build  up  a 
live,  wide  awake  sales  force  of  fiitceii  to  twenty 
men  to  sell  a  high  class  outdoor  mile  post  sign 
service  in  the  Central  West.  This  position  re- 
quires a  man  full  of  pep  and  initiative  and  who 
can  generate  his  own  steam.  Address  General 
Manager,  420  Augusta   Street,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


PART-TIME  REPRESENTATIVE 
The  leading  British  advertising  journal  wants  a 
salesman  in  the  United  States  to  represent  it  on 
a  part  time  commission  basis.  Must  be  familiar 
with  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Agency  personnel- 
Headquarters  in  New  York.  Box  183,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


enerally  it  ts  an  advantage 

gto  have  ART  WORK  done  in 
an  Organization  n-here  the 
several  parts  are  Iwmogeneous 
elements  of  a  unified  creation, 
where  the  heading  tail  piece.  bccH'  of  the 
ad'"and''limbs''so  to  speak,  are  not  only 
excellent  in  themselves,  but  where  they 
Fit! — Our  ART  sutf  comprehensively 
covers  the  requirements  for  coniplete 
Advertising  Reproduction ~vvith  Ideas 
Figures,  Lettering,  Decoration.  Mechan- 
ics! Visualizing  Ability  to  Interpret 
Copy  and  Assemble  numerous  ele- 
ments into  a  simplified  whole 

J.ALBERT  CAVANAGH 

J     W^.,t      46      St..     Oi^ti^     VcT-k, 
AP^T    FOR.    ADVEFv,TIS  IN  C 

'^Telephone  ■'BrjaiiT  6C25 
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CONFIDENCE! 


P  VERY  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has 
endured  over  a  span  of 
time,  has  been  founded 
upon — and,  has  prospered 
through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the 
market  to  which  it  sought 
to  sell  its  merchandise  or 
service  —  Confidence  in 
honor,  intelligence,  appre- 
ciation and  good  will. 

During  the  short  span  of 
five  years  Standard  Rate  & 
Data  Service  has  done  what 
it  has  taken  other  successful 
institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


A  Record!  —  In  the  Number  of  Publishers'  Advertisements 


Julv  1919 2 

July  1920 33 

July  1921 106 

September  1924 . 


July  1922 120 

July  1923 154 

luly  1924 255 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  is  an  exclusive  publishers'  advertis- 
ing medium — it  is  the  advertising  medium  of  the  Publishers  of  the  United 
States.  Never  before,  in  the  history  of  advertising  and  journalism,  has  any 
publication  sold  so  many  publishers  on  the  idea  of  promoting,  through  ad- 
vertising, their  own  product — white  space — as  has  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service. 

Its  subscribers — agencies  and  advertisers — are  your  customers  and 
prospects  for  advertising  business.  They  take  the  Service  so  seriously  that 
they  frequently  refer  to  it  as  their  "Bible." 

Agencies  and  advertisers  use  it  to  make  up  advertising  schedules. 
What  more  opportune  time  could  \ou  pick  to  tell  them  your  story ? 

STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


NEW  YORK 


536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


December  3.  1924 
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Jhe  Main  Line  to 
lower  selling  costs! 


It  takes  power  to  run  a  train  over  the 
track — or  push  merchandise  through 
the  channels  of  national  distribution.  It 
costs  nearly  as  much  to  haul  half  cars  as 
full-loaded  cars — nearly  as  much  to  get 
orders  for  dozens,  as  for  gross  lots. 
Always,  in  railroading  or  business,  we 
get  back  to  the  tremendous  economy  of 
full  loads.  When  the  railroads  refused 
to  let  a  shipper  hold  a  car  with  only 
one-third  or  half  a  load,  they  brought 
down  their  hauling  costs,  because  they 
increased  volume  without  proportion- 
ately increasing  expenses. 

In  the  same  way,  many  manufacturers 
have  brought  down  selling  costs  by 
packing  a  full  load  of  their  goods  into 
the  thousands  of  town  and  small  city 
stores  that  formerly  sold  only  one-third 
or  half  of  "capacity"  because  the  farm 
trade  went  to  other  brands. 

Effective  advertising  to  the  51,500,000 
people  living  in  rural  districts  has 
brought  new  customers  into  the  stores 
to  buy  the  goods  of  these  national  ad- 
vertisers, who  have  thus  doubled  their 


market  without  materially  increasing 
their  investment  in  sales  machinery — 
and  that  is  the  main  line  to  lower 
selling  costs. 

These  successful  manufacturers  utilize 
The  Farm  Journal  as  a  great  selling 
force  in  the  farm  field.  Its  1,200,000 
circulation  is  by  far  the  greatest  ever 
attained  by  any  farm  paper.  It  is  as 
national  as  agriculture  itself.  More- 
over, for  forty  years  every  advertise- 
ment in  The  Farm  Journal  has  been 
guaranteed.  Thus,  the  readers  of  this 
great  national  farm  paper  have  full 
confidence  in  its  advertising  pages— 
and  dealers  selling  to  farm  people 
recognize  this  fact. 

Here  is  volume  circulation  in  every 
state  that  can  be  made  to  produce 
volume  sales.  At  a  cost  of  less  than  '  4 
of  a  cent  per  page  per  family,  a  manu- 
facturer can  present  the  story  of  his 
products  to  these  1,200,000  families  who 
have  benefited  greatly  in  the  past  few 
months  by  the  equalization  of  crop 
prices  to  merchandise  costs. 


circulation.     A    copy    sent    on    request   of   any    sales    or    advertising   executive. 

Ik  l^rm  journal 

first    JL    in  the    tJ    farm  field 


PHILADELrHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Kansas  City.  MO. 


20,000  Different  Items 

on  a  Purchase  List — 

HERE'S  what  one  oil  company — a  subscriber  for 
42  copies  of  National  Petroleum  News— has  to 
say  in  its  own  house  organ  about  its  yearly  purchases: 


"The  purchases  of  this  com- 
pany cover  a  wide  field  —  in 
fact,  from  pins  to  locomotives. 
The  varied  requirements  of 
the  several  operating  depart- 
ments take  in  almost  every 
item  known  to  the  industrial 
world.  Groceries,  vegetables 
and  meats  for  our  fleet  of  tank- 
ers; lumber,  steel  and  cement 
for  construction  work;  casing, 
engines,  valves  and  fittings  for 
field  work;  and  pencils,  desks 
and  supplies  for  the  offices,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  items 
we  are  called  upon  to  furnish. 
We  are  even  requested  to 
buy  alcohol  for  use  in  our 
laboratories. 

'Do  any  of  you  stop  to  con- 


sider the  aggregate  cost  of  a 
year's  supply  of  many  of  the 
articles  we  buy?  Do  you  real- 
ize it  took  five  hundred  freight 
cars  to  transport  our  purchases 
of  pipe  last  year?  Our  expend- 
itures for  lumber  in  one  year 
would  build  seventy  to  eighty 
very  comfortable  five-room 
bungalows.  The  money  spent 
in  one  year  for  paint  for  this 
company  would  provide  funds 
for  a  trip  around  the  world  for 
thirty  people.  The  coffee  fur- 
nished our  boats  in  a  year's 
time  would  make  320,000  cups. 

"There  are  probably  20,000 
items  in  the  classification  of 
the  purchasing  department 
warehouses." 


This  one  oil  company,  by  no  means  the  largest, 
last  year  issued  63,000  purchase  orders  altogether 
for  a  total  of  $13,000,000. 

Let  us  tell  of  the  13,000  and  more  purchasers  in  all 
divisions  of  the  Oil  Industry  who 
read  National  Petroleum  New^s. 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS 

CLEVELAND 812  Huron  Road 

NEW  YORK 342  Madison  Avenue 

CHICAGO     .      .      .      360  North  Michigan  Avenue 
TULSA     .     .     .     608  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 

HOUSTON 614  West  Building 

Memhei:  A.  B.  C.  Member:  A.  B.  P. 


KUDIIC  Ljorary, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Advertising 
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Markets,  Merchandising  &"  Media 


Paul  Outerbridge,   Jr.,   for  Harper's   B 


DECEMBER  17,  1924 


15  CENTS  A  COPY 


In  this  issue: 

"The  Fortnightly  'Adopts'  a  Farm"  By  James  M.Campbell;  "The  Strategy 
of  Sampling  in  Industrial  Marketing"  By  Robert  R.  Updegraff;  ''How 
Instalment  Sales  Are  Being  Financed"  By  Alex  Moss;  "The  Salesman  and 
His  Car"  By  V.V.  Lawless;  "Where  Do  New  Agency  Accounts  Come  From?" 
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Where  Most  Business  Goes 

is  a  Good  Place  to  Go 

for  More  Business 


Of  interest  and  advantage  to  all  who  do  business  in 
the  Chicago  field  is  the  newspaper  advertising  record  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  I  924. 

Indicative  of  general  confidence  in  the  continuance 
of  good  business,  is  the  fact  that  The  Daily  New^s — "the 
mirror  of  Chicago  industry" — carried  a  greater  volume  of 
display  advertising  by  254,580  lines  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  1 924  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1 923. 
Among  the  daily  new^spapers  of  Chicago  the  nearest  com- 
petitor of  The  Daily  New^s  in  volume  of  display  advertis- 
ing printed — a  morning  new^spaper — gained  in  this  period 
1  54,094  lines. 

Here  are  the  figures: 

1923  1924  Gain 

Agate  Lines        Agate  Lines   Comparison 

The  Chicago  Daily  News.  .    12,206,992     12,461,572     254,580 
The  next  highest  score ..  .      9,416,924        9.571,018      154,094 

From  which  it  is  evident  that  when  experienced  and 
successful  advertisers  in  the  Chicago  field  "go  after  busi- 
ness in  earnest,"  they  concentrate  their  efforts  largely  in 
the  medium  they  know^  to  be  most  effective  for  the  sale  of 
any  legitimate  merchandise — 


The   CHicago   Daily   News 

First  in  Chicago 


Published  every  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Fortnightly,  Inc..  5:i  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y.     Subscription  price  J2.00  per 
year.     Volume   4.     No.    4.     Entered   as    second   class   matter   May   7.    1923,   at   Post  Office   at  New    York   under   Act  of   March    3,    1879. 
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All  edition  that  is 
limited  to  one  copy  only 

^^your  copy 


SUPPOSE  there  were  put  on  your  desk 
this  morning  a  book  containing  such 
information  as: 

What  your  chief  competitors  are  doing. 

What  consumers  really  think  of  your 
products— and  your  competitors'  products. 

What  dealers  say  you  should  do  to  en- 
able them  to  get  more  sales  and  bigger 
profits. 

Markets  you  aren't  reaching  and  how 
to  reach  them — quickly — economically. 

A  Richards  Book  of  Facts  contains 
exactly  that  kind  of  information  built 
to  your  order  from 
facts  gathered  in  the 
field.  For  one  man- 
ufacturer, his  Rich- 
ards Book  of  Facts 
changed  his  entire 
system  of  distribu- 
tion. For  another, it 
made  a  vital  change 
in  selling  plans.  For 
another,  it  revolu- 
tionized his  meth- 
ods ot   advertising. 


For  still  another,  the  original  "facts 
book"  was  boiled  down  into  an  inter- 
esting and  helpful  sales  manual  that 
every  salesman  uses  in  his  daily  work — 
a  constant  source  of  sales  and  marketing 
information. 

As  one  manufacturer  puts  it,  "The 
book  gives  me  a  wonderful  sense  of  se- 
curity. Instead  of  guessing  blindly  and 
stumbling  along  in  the  dark,  I  now  have 
a  fund  of  practical  information  that  pro- 
vides a  logical  background  for  everything 
I  do." 

We  will  gladly 
tell  any  manufac- 
turer how  a  Rich- 
ards Book  ot  Facts 
may  be  used  in  hie 
business  as  the  basis 
ot  sound  merchan- 
dising and  advertis- 
ing plans. 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS 

COMPANY,  Inc. 

2Aq  Tark   ttAvenue 

J^ew   York 


'The  Richards  Book prnvicies  a  logical 

background  for  everything  I  Jo." 

From  a  Alanufaaurcr'i  Smiemi-jn 


=ye) 
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TMK 

EKICKSON  COMP^PTF 

^dveviisiri^ 

381  FOtTHTH  AVENUE  ,:NE\«^  YORK 

"^ 

If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work. 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

VVELLSWORTH  PRODUCTS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOES 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

L  &  G  AGATE  WARE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  car\  do  for  you. 

December  17.  1924 
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I ngraham-Pmvers,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  formed 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  P.  B.  In- 
yraham  Company  and  the  organization 
of  P'rank  R.  Northrup,  publishers'  rep- 
resentative, who  died  recently.  The 
new  organization  will  be  located  at  the 
old  Northrup  offices  at  350  Madison 
.^^ venue,  New  York. 

Mr.  Ingraham,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  Printers'  Ink,  will  con- 
tinue in  New  York  as  president  of  the 
new  concern.  E.  J.  Powers,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Northrup  for 
seventeen  years,  in  charge  of  the  Chi- 
cago office,  will  continue  in  that  loca- 
tion as  vice-president. 


B".  I.  Tracy,  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  the  following 
new  accounts:  Madge  Evans  Hat  Com- 
pany, New  York,  and  Bobby  Lee  Hats, 
made  by  the  Ambassador  Hat  Com- 
pany, same  city. 


Kansas  Daily 
iSeivspaper  Association 

Entertained  advertising  agents  of 
New  York  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria December  5.  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  spoke  on  prosperity  in 
Kansas.  Other  speakers  were  Henry 
J.  Allen,  former  Governor  of  Kansas, 
and  editor  of  The  Wichita  Beacon; 
William  Allen  White  of  The  EmporJa 
Gazette;  Marcellus  Murdock  of  The 
Wichita  Eagle,  and  William  A.  Bailey 
of  Kansas  City.  George  W.  Marble, 
president  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  was  toastmaster.  He  was 
introduced  by  G.  R.  Katz  of  the  E. 
Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency. 


Mrjunkin  Advertising  Company 

Chicago,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising agent  for  the  Edmonds  Shoe 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


John  J.  Keegan 

Formerly  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Bucyrus  Company,  South 
Milwaukee,  is  now  associated  with 
Frank  V.  Chambers,  publisher,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Campbell-Eicald  Company 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  coun- 
sel to  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany of  Kent,  Ohio,  which  has  just 
completed  a  reorganization  of  its  staff. 
The  account  will  be  handled  from  the 
Detroit  office  of  the  Camphell-Ewald 
Company.  . 

Russell  E.  Smith 

Formerly  merchandising  service  and 
promotion  department  manager  of  the 
Star  League  of  Indiana,  has  become 
manager  of  the  merchandising  coopera- 
tion service  department  of  the  Spring- 
field (Mo.)  Republican,  after  a 
year's  illness  following  an  automobile 
accident.  Mr.  Smith  was  at  one  time 
with  Street  &  Finney  and  with  the 
Blaine-Thompson  Company,  and  also 
conducted  his  own  agency. 
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The      Thumbnail 
Business    Review 

PRODUCTION  and  distribution  of 
basic  commodities  continue  to  regis- 
ter increases.  The  direction  in  which 
national  business  is  heading  is  indicated 
by  the  now  oft-repeated  warnings  against 
the  dangers  of  inflation,  disseminated  by 
bankers  and  economists. 

C  Iron  and  steel  mills  are  more  active 
than  they  were  a  month  ago.  Prices  are 
stilTening  and  more  orders  are  being 
closed  for  future  delivery.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  industry's  blast  furnaces  are  now 
active.  The  theoretical  normal  is  60  per 
cent. 

C  Merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight 
shipments,  considered  the  best  indication 
of  present  business  conditions  generally, 
are  above  the  1923  figures.  The  railroads 
now  find  themselves  in  stronger  position 
than  for  many  years.  They  continue  to  be 
active  buyers  of  equipment. 

C  Cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  more  ac- 
tive. Wool  prices  are  now  higher  than  at 
any  time  since  1920.  November  witnessed 
a  sharp  rise  in  sales  of  print  cloths.  Other 
industries  in  New  England,  which  for  a 
long  time  have  been  in  a  state  of  indus- 
trial coma,  are  now  employing  more  work- 
ers and  operating  more  working  hours. 
Among  these  are  the  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, hosiery  and  knit  goods  plants,  and 
leather   tanneries. 

C  Most  sections  of  the  country  report  ex- 
cellent retail  business,  while  other  centers, 
like  New  England,  register  a  poor  sales 
volume  in  certain  localities.  The  gradual 
resumption  of  full-time  industrial  activity 
in  the  affected  sections,  which  seems  im- 
minent, will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by 
an  increased  demand  in  many  slowly  mov- 
ing lines.  This  is  as  true  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  as  it  is  of  any  particular  cross- 
section  of  it.  Alex  Moss. 


Blackmnn   Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  for  the  newspaper 
campaign  for  Waitt  &  Bond,  Inc.,  New- 
ark, manufacturers  of  Blackstone  Ci- 
gars. 


Hearst  Merger 

Hearst's  International  and  the  Cos- 
mopolitan,  both  owned  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  will  be  merged  begin- 
ning with  the  March  issue,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  by  C.  Henry 
Hathaway,  of  the  International  Maga- 
zine Company,  present  publishers  of 
both.  The  present  Cosmopolitan  rate 
of  $7  a  line  and  $3,000  a  page  will  be 
effective  through  the  September,  1925, 
issue,  and  all  schedules  now  booked  in 
either  Hearst's  International  or  Cos- 
mopolitan will  be  carried  out  in  the 
combined  magazine  at  the  present  Cos- 
mopolitan rate.  Effective  with  the  Oc- 
tober, 1925,  issue,  the  line  rate  will  be 
$8.50  and  $3,500  a  page. 


Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  to  the  Elgin  National 
Watch  Company,  Elgin,  111.,  and  will 
conduct  the  1925  campaign. 


Samuel  H.  Jaffee 

Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising representative  by  the  Magyar 
Hirnok  (Hungarian  Herald),  Toledo, 
Ohio,  for  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky 
and   Pennsylvania. 


Texas  Amalgamation 

Effective  with  the  December  1  issue, 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman  and  the 
American  operate  on  a  combination 
basis  due  to  the  purchase  of  the  States- 
man by  the  Atnerican.  The  Sunday 
issue  of  the  Statesman  has  been  dis- 
continued and  the  Sunday  paper  will 
be  issued  under  the  name  of  the  Aus- 
tin American-Statesman.  This  is  the 
fifth  newspaper  unit  in  the  Texas 
League  of  which  E.  S.  Fentress  and 
C.  E.  Marsh  are  sole  owners. 

Domestic  Engineering  Publications 

Chicago,  announce  the  following 
changes  in  personnel:  J.  E.  Ramage 
has  joined  the  New  York  sales  force; 
Clarence  Moore  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Pittsburgh  office;  Thornton  Lowe 
and  Ralph  Graham  have  joined  the 
organization  in  Philadelphia;  George 
G.  Brown  has  been  added  to  the  San 
Francisco   office. 


"Office  Manager" 

Will  be  the  name  of  a  new  publica- 
tion to  be  published  by  the  Purchasing 
Agent  Company,  New  York.  The  first 
issue  will  appear  in  Februarv. 


Harry  Simmons 

Formerly  advertising  manager  for 
the  Hanan  shoe  stores  in  Chicago  and 
the  Middle  West,  has  Joined  the  adver- 
tising department  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company.  Mr.  Simmons  was 
at  one  time  with  the  O'Connor-Gold- 
berg stores,  Chicago,  and  also  oper- 
ated his  own  service  agency. 
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Gantine^ 

ASHOKAN 
COATED  PAPER 


This  heautijul  booklet,  "  Get  rid  oj  the  Cook  Look"  prepared Jor  The  Florence  Stove  Company, 
oj  Providence,  R.  I.,  won  the  Martin  Cantine  Prizes  for  October.  Prizes  are  given  every 
month  to  the  advertising  man  and  printer  who  jointly  produce  the  best  work  on  any  Cantine 
Paper.  The  George  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  the  Hatton  Press,  Inc.,  received 
the  regular  award  of  $200.00.  Cantiyie"  s  Ashokan  was  chosen  for  this  booklet  as  exceptionally 
good  paper  upon  which  to  print  the  delicately  toned  illustrations.  Enter  samples  of  all  your 
work  on  Cantine' s  Papers  in  these  monthly  contests.     Full  particulars  upon  request. 

ANY  sales  map  shows  large  gaps  of  territory 
left  uncovered  because  they  are  too  thin 
to  "work"  through  salesmen. 

Such  territories  are  often  veritable  gold  mines 
for  Direct-by-Mail  selling.  Use  leaflets,  illus- 
trated letters,  booklets  and  catalogs— not  only 
to  consolidate  that  which  you  have,  but  to  gain 
ne\v  customers  at  lo\v  cost. 

Make  your  printed  matter  effective  with  mod- 
ern illustrations,  harmonious  typography,  good 
press  work  and  Cantine's  Coated  Papers. 

Ask  for  sample  book  showing  all  Cantine  Papers.  When 
writing,  also  request  particulars  of  our  monthly  Prize- 
Honor  Contests  for  skill  in  advertising  and  in  printing. 
See  any  Cantine  jobber,  or  address,  The  Martin  Cantine 
Co.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  80 


Can FOLD 


Ashokan 


Esopus 


Velvetone 


UthoCIS 


Decemhi 
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COVERAGE 


A  guarantee  of — 

2,725,000 

net  paid  circulation 

The  first  issue — April 
— closing  January  17^^ 
should  deliver  a  hand- 
some circulation 
bonus^ 


RATE 

A  rate  of — 

^4500  a  page 
11a  line 

— Or  a  milline  rate  of 
$4-04  places  the  Unit 
among  the  best  buys  in 
the  whole  maga- 
zine field* 


?? 


The  Macfadden  Unit 


The  Magazines  in  the  Unit  are — 

True  Story  Fiction  Lovers 

True  Romances      Dream  World 

True  Detective  Mysteries 
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CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Adopted  by  Association  of  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June,  1924-  Endorsed 
by  A.A.C.  of  W.  at  London,  England,  July,  1924. 


6TH  The  published  rate  card  will 
carry  every  rate  or  other 
benefit  that  any  advertiser  can  earn. 
Every  contract  will  be  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  any  interested  person. 

7TH  Since  every  page  and  every 
column  in  a  newspaper  has 
its  individual  value  to  the  advertiser, 
all  advertising  rates  should  be  based 
upon  run-of-paper  service  and  every 
diligence  will  be  exercised  to  see  that 
all  advertisers  secure  fair  and  impar- 
tial service. 

8TH  Business  is  honorable,  and 
advertising,  its  voice,  needs 
no  apology.  No  advertisement  will 
be  published  in  the  guise  of  news  or 
editorial  matter  and  all  advertising 
will  be  clearly  designated  as  such  by 
borders,  type  or  similar  device. 


9TH  Advertising,  being  a  service 
which  is  exchanged  for  a 
definite  rate  per  line  or  per  inch,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  news  or 
editorial  columns  of  the  newspaper. 
Publicity  designated  as  news  which 
comes  to  the  Advertising  Department 
will  be  referred  to  the  Editorial  De- 
partment for  use  or  rejection  by  that 
department  on  the  basis  of  the  news 
value  of  the  material. 

"1  Ath  Since  merchandising  service 
X,\J  has  a  recognized  place  in  the 
creation  of  national  advertising,  "The 
Standard  of  Merchandising  Practice 
for  Newspapers,"  adopted  by  this  as- 
sociation in  1920  and  endorsed  in  gen- 
eral convention  by  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
in  1922,  will  be  the  basis  for  all  such 
service. 


m 


The  Indianapolis  News  has  one  rate  card,  one  value, 
one  service,  one  rate.  Position  is  sold  on  a  definite 
rate,  the  news  and  editorial  columns  are  free  from  ad- 
vertising influence.  Neither  position  nor  "publicity" 
are  given  to  buyers  of  advertising  as  bait.  The  service 
of  the  Merchandising  Department  is  available  alike  to 
all.  The  News  subscribes  to  this  code  of  ethics.  It 
has  throughout  the  fifty-four  years  of  its  existence  as 
a  newspaper. 


The  Indianapolis  News 

FRANK  T.  CARROLL,  Advertising  Manager 
New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  J-  E.  LUTZ 

110  E.  42d  St.  The  Tower  Bldg. 
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^riscilla 

has  taken  a  long  step 

—but  live  think  it's  a  step 
in  the  right  direction 


THE  space  Modern  '^riscilla  once  devoted  to  fiction  has  been  given  up  to  edi- 
torial matter — 

Because  so  many  readers  asked  for  more  instruction  in  hand  crafts,  cooking,  house- 
hold management — more  special  articles  by  authorities  on  Homemaking. 

Don't  think  T'riscilla's  readers  are  too  serious-minded  to  enjoy  stories.  It's  not 
that.  But  when  they  read  SVIodern  'J^riscilla  they're  looking  for  information — 
not  amusement. 

Which  means  that  ^Modern  'Triscilla — through  her  advertising  pages — gives  you 
an  unequalled  opportunity  to  present  your  sales  message  to  more  than  600,000 
Homemakers  when  they  are  in  the  most  receptive  frame  of  mind.  For  when  a 
woman  reads  Modern  'Triscilla  she  "means  business" — as  hundreds  of  manufac- 
turers have  proved  to  their  great  advantage. 
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HOW  is  the  farmer  housed? 
How  many  hours  a  day  does 
he  work?  At  what  time  of  the 
year  is  he  busiest?  What  has  he 
in  the  way  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery? What  and  where  and  when 
does  he  buy?  What  does  he  read? 
What  does  he  think  of  politics — 
and  politicians?  Of  cooperative 
marketing:?  What  about  his  wife? 
And  his  children? 

The  series  of  farm  articles  by 
J.  M.  Campbell,  which  begins  in 
this  issue,  answers  these  and  many 
other  questions.  The  stories  are 
not  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
data  which  one  already  has  or 
which  one  may  think  it  necessary 
to  secure.  They  are  intended  to 
give  life  to  such  data — to  human- 
ize them.  The  articles  were  written 
in  a  typical  farm  home,  owned  by 
a  typical  farmer,  in  a  typical 
farming  section. 
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Vaseline 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


THE  American  Language"  by  H.  L.  Mencken 
cites  the  trade-mark  "Vaseline"  as  one  which 
has  become  so  popular  and  widely  familiar  that 
the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company  fre- 
quently and  emphatically  needs  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  trade-mark  is  its  own  legal  property. 

But  this  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  trade- 
mark "Vaseline"  is  only  significant  of  the 
tremendous  popularity  of  the  "Vaseline"  Prep- 
arations. They  fill  a  real  need  in  the  households 
of  the  entire  world. 

How  perfectly  the  advertising  of  "Vaseline" 
Preparations  hews  to  the  line  of  "Truth  Well 
Told"  is  plainly  evidenced  by  history,  for  upon 
this  principle  the  business  of  "Vaseline"  Jelly 
and  Specialties  has  been  consistently  enlarged 
during  the  thirteen  years  that  the  McCann 
Company  has  been  responsible  for  it. 

THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 

New  YORK  CLEVELAND  SAN  FRANCISCO  DENVER 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  MONTREAL  TORONTO 
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How  Instalment  Sales  Are 
Being  Financed 

By  Alex  Moss 


m 


-ANUFACTURERS  who  have 
succeeded  in  greatly  increas- 

.ing  their  volume  of  sales 
through  instalment  selling  state 
that  they  find  time-pay- 
ment sales  both  sound  and  ^=^^^ 
economical.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  business 
men  and  bankers  who  be- 
lieve instalment  selling 
to  be  unsound  and  un- 
stable. They  decry  the 
efforts  of  manufacturers 
who  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  wave  of  instal- 
ment selling  that  is 
sweeping  the  country. 
They  feel  that  the  wage- 
earner  is  already  under 
too  great  a  temptation  to 
mortgage  his  future 
earnings.  Any  serious  in- 
dustrial depression,  they 
point  out,  will  react  fir.'^t 
against  those  industries 
which  resort  most  to  time- 
payment  sales. 

It  must  nevertheless  be 
realized  that  consumer 
selling  of  this  character 
is  increasing.  Of  the 
four  million  automobiles 
that  were  sold  in  1923, 
only  one  million  were  sold 
for  cash;  the  other  three 
million  vehicles  were 
bought  by  the  public  on 
an  instalment  basis.     The 


Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company 
was  never  able  to  attain  quantity 
production  until  it  developed  the 
practice  of  instalment  sales.    Eighty 


EA11L\  111  111.  p 
r 


.)  coiuiiaiucs 
automobiles 


llu  j>i(Miil  Mur  llii  re  ui  re  (i 
that  specialized  in  the  financing  of 
boiiglit  on  the  deferred  payment  plan — more  automo- 
l)ile  financing  institutions  than  there  are  automobile 
manufacturers.  In  1923  there  were  marketed  4,086,917 
motor  vehicles,  having  an  approximate  value  at  whole- 
sale of  82,005,000,000.  Of  these,  75  per  cent  of  the  pas- 
senger cars  and  90  per  cent  of  the  trucks  were  sold  on 
instalments.  The  automobile  industry  could  not  have 
reached  its  present  size  had  sales  been  only  for  cash 


per  cent  of  electrical  household  ap- 
pliances are  sold  on  the  "easy  pay- 
ment" plan.  Approximately  90  per 
cent  of  musical  instruments  are 
bought  in  the  same  way. 
=  In  1923  over  328,000 
pianos  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  United 
States,  with  a  wholesale 
value  of  more  than  $100,- 
000,000.  Nearly  90  per 
cent  were  sold  on  a  time- 
payment  basis. 

In  any  new  line  of 
trade  or  industry  the 
general  credit  structure 
is  also  new.  Since  the 
first  radio  program  was 
broadcast  from  Pitts- 
burgh four  years  ago,  the 
growth  of  the  radio  in- 
dustry has  been  little 
short  of  amazing.  A  re- 
cent survey  made  by  the 
Copper  and  Brass  Asso- 
ciation indicates  that  the 
total  volume  of  radio 
business  for  1924  is 
likely  to  reach  $300,- 
000,000.  A  considerable 
factor  in  this  astonishing 
expansion  of  the  radio  in- 
dustry has  been  the  use 
of  easy  credit  terms. 

The  National  Paint  and 
Varnish  Association  is 
now  undertaking  through 
a     committee     to     learn 
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whether  the  introduction  of  instal- 
ment credits  might  not  result  in  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  annual 
volume  of  business  of  the  paint  in- 
dustry. One  contracting  painter  in 
Cleveland  has  been  enabling  his  cus- 
tomers to  pay  for  their  painting 
over  a  period  of  time  since  1920.  A 
paint  manufacturer  in  Jacksonville 
has  been  financing  sales  through 
dealers  and  painting  contracts  with 
painters  in  a  similar  manner.  A 
financing  corporation  in  Philadel- 
phia makes  a  specialty  of  financing 
painting  contracts. 

The  General  Electric  Company  and 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company 
both  finance  electrical  wiring  in 
homes,  the  former  through  its  own 
internal  financing  organization,  the 
latter  through  a  credit  company  in 
Baltimore. 

DURING  1923  a  number  of  de- 
partment stores  introduced  de- 
ferred payment  terms  in  several  new 
lines  of  commodities  which  were 
formerly  sold  only  for  cash  or  on 
open  account.  One  credit  manager 
of  a  large  New  York  department 
store  states  that  the  store's  instal- 
ment business  is  considered  a  safer 
risk  than  its  open  account  business. 
The  instalment  business  in  this  par- 
ticular store,  however,  is  confined  to 
furniture,  carpets  and  musical  in- 
struments. Another  well-known  de- 
partment store  maintains  a  budget 
service  designed  to  aid  those  who 
wish  to  furnish  a  home  out  of  in- 
come. 

There  has  recently  been  organized 
in  New  Yoi'k  a  corporation  to  aid 
manufacturers  in  the  purchase  of 
machinery.  It  aims  to  provide 
money  on  much  the  same  basis  as 
loans  are  made  to  the  railroads  with 


which  to  buy  rolling  stock.  The  cor- 
poration will  buy  for  industrial  or- 
ganizations such  standard  units  of 
equipment  as  steam  turbine  gener- 
ators, electric  dynamos,  hydraulic 
steam  pumps,  high-speed  newspaper 
presses,  textile  looms  and  other  such 
apparatus.  It  plans  to  arrange  for 
the  purchase  of  these  units  from 
established  equipment  manufac- 
turers, accepting  from  the  purchas- 
ing company  a  certain  percentage  in 
cash,  issuing  industrial  equipment 
notes  to  cover  the  balance.  During 
the  life  of  these  notes  the  equip- 
ment is  leased  to  the  purchaser  at 
rentals  sufficient  to  care  for  the  ma- 
turing principal  and  interest  of  out- 
standing certificates.  Provisions 
have  been  worked  out  for  recovering 
pledged  equipment  in  event  of  default. 

Many  manufacturers  and  dealers 
probably  hesitate  to 
sell  their  products  on 
time,  knowing  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discount 
the  promissory  paper 
through  ordinary 
banking  channels. 
Every  dollar  tied  up  in 
customers'  instalment 
notes,  and  every 
stream  of  bank  credit 
diverted  from  the  ex- 
pansion and  develop- 
ment of  a  business 
for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  these  notes, 
must  necessarily  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the 
concern. 

Banks  usually  re- 
strict loans  to  terms  of 
three  or  four  months. 
For  a  manufacturer  or 
any  other  business 
man    to    borrow    on 


three-month  terms  (even  though  the 
privilege  of  renewal  is'  granted) 
against  twelve  or  more  months' 
paper  as  collateral  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  acceptable  or  approved 
business  practice.  Unless  the  manu- 
facturer is  able  to  realize  promptly 
on  his  paper,  he  may  soon  find  all 
his  available  liquid  capital  invested 
in  long-time  paper  that  liquidates 
itself  slowly  even  under  the  best  of 
conditions  and  the  most  favorable 
circumstances. 

I'^HESE  problems  in  financing  that 
have  prevented  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  retailers  from  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  sales-increas- 
ing possibilities  of  a  time-payment 
program  are  now  being  solved  by  a 
type  of  institution  that,  although 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46] 
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NSTALME.NT  selling  i*  now 
being  promoted  by  producers 
of  many  commodities  and  ser- 
vices that  may  be  classed  as  es- 
sentials or  necessities.  These  in- 
clude labor-saving  equipment  of 
,j2:.3»  every  conceivable  kind,  home 
appliances,  heating  plants,  cloth- 
ing, musical  instruments,  radio 
receiving  sets,  cash  registers, 
trucks,  taxicabs.  garages,  Diesel 
engines.  locomotives,  furniture, 
newspaper  presses,  rugs,  electri- 
cal appliances,  radio,  and  so  on. 

(ElKivlnc  Calhmay 
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The  Strategy  of  Sampling  in 
Industrial  Marketing 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


s 


SEVERAL  years  ago 
a  big  industrial  con- 
cern was  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  large  number  of 
a  certain  type  of  metal- 
working  machine.  Every- 
body in  the  field  knew 
that  the  order  for  this 
equipment  was  soon  to  be 
placed  and  naturalh 
every  concern  was  on  its 
toes  to  land  it.  The  in- 
dustrial concern's  pur- 
chasing agent  was  wined 
(it  was  in  pre- Volstead 
days)  and  dined  assidu- 
ously by  rival  sales  man- 
agers and  general  man- 
agers— for  it  was  an 
order  of  such  size  and 
importance  that  the  big 
chiefs  themselves  had  en- 
tered the  lists — and  he 
was  the  recipient  of 
enough  expensive  cigars 
to  keep  him  in  smokes  for 
six  months.  Arguments 
and  claims  poured  into 
his  ears  by  the  hour.  And 
he  had  a  fat  folder  in  his 
desk  drawer  bulging  with 
letters:  letters  quoting 
prices  on  the  equipment 
and  subsequent  letters 
that  "revised"  these  quo- 
tations in  their  writers'  = 
anxiety     for     the     order. 

To  everyone's  amazement  the  order 
went  to  a  comparatively  new  con- 
cern, nor  was  it  placed  on  price.  It 
was  the  result  of  what  might  be 
termed  sampling  strategy. 

It  seems  that  the  factory  super- 
intendent of  the  company  that  se- 
cured the  order  had  taken  a  hand 
in  the  sales  solicitation.  In  this 
factory  manager's  presence  the  sales 
manager    of    the    company    had    ex- 


TEAM  shovels  cannot  be  "toted"  al)out  by  a  steam 
shovel  salesman.  Yet  one  company  making  steam 
shovels  has  discovered  a  telling  way  of  conveying  the 
chief  selling  points  for  its  product  to  the  prospective 
purchaser.  This  concern  emphasizes  the  exceptional 
hardness  of  the  steel  that  is  used  in  certain  parts  of  its 
equipment  by  sending  out  a  "partial  sample"  in  the 
form  of  a  small  bar  of  manganese,  about  three  inches 
long  and  one-quarter  inch  square.  With  the  "sample" 
goes  the  suggestion  that  the  recipient  try  to  cut  this 
steel  as  he  would  any  other.  The  steel  does  not  yield 
to  usual  cutting  methods,  and  the  steam  shovel  company 
in  this  way   demonstrates  one   of  its  chief  sales  points 


him  a  'sample'  machine  to  try." 
"I've  offered  to  ship  him  a  ma- 
chine, but  he  won't  have  it.  And 
I've  offered  to  pay  his  own  and  his 
department  manager's  expenses  to 
our  plant  for  a  demonstration,  but 
he  won't  come.  Afraid  it  will  put 
him  under  obligation,  I  guess." 

"Well,  let  me  try  my  hand,"  said 
the   superintendent. 


A  week  later  this  sales  manager 
pressed  the  fear  that  their  machine  and  factory  superintendent  appeared 
didn't  have  a  ghost  of  a  show.  one     afternoon     at     the     prospect's 

"I    can't    seem    to    get    their   pur-     plant.   They  gained  an  audience  with 


chasing  agent  to  take  our  new  tim- 
ing device  seriously,"  he  complained. 
Whereupon  the  factory  superin- 
tendent, who  had  perfected  this  tim- 
ing device  and  had  great  faith  in  it, 
had    remarked :     "Well,     let's     send 


the  purchasing  agent  and  informed 
him  that  they  had  brought  with 
them  a  "sample"  machine  for  him 
to  try  on  some  of  his  own  work. 

"A  sample?"  said  the  purchasing 
agent. 


"Yes,"  they  said,  and 
asked  him  to  .step  out  into 
the  yard  with  them.  Won- 
deringly  the  P.  A.  put  on 
his  hat  and  followed. 
And  there  on  a  siding 
was  a  freight  car  with 
both  side  doors  open,  and 
in  it  one  of  this  com- 
pany's machines  equipped 
with  an  individual  motor, 
bolted  to  the  car  floor. 
An  electrician  had  just 
finished  stringing  some 
wires  through  the  win- 
dow of  a  nearby  building 
and  out  to  the  motor,  and 
the  machine  was  all  ready 
to  run. 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned!" 
said  the  purchasing 
agent.  And  for  the  next 
thirty  minutes  he  worked 
the  machine  and  watched 
i  t  s  timing  mechanism 
function.  "Well,  I'll  be 
darned,"  he  repeated. 
And  when  he  placed  the 
order  two  weeks  later  it 
was  with  this  concern. 

In  the  field  of  indus- 
trial marketing  it  often 
requires  strategy,  or  at 
least  considerable  ingenu- 
ity, to  apply  the  sampling 
principle  successfully.  It 
is  not  easy  to  "sample" 
heavy  machinery  or  bulky  equip- 
ment or  technical  service.  Yet  fre- 
quently the  man  who  gets  the  orders 
is  he  who  most  successfully  "sam- 
ples" his  product  or  his  service. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
"a  sample"  of  something  and  "sam- 
pling" something.  "A  sample"  is 
generally  a  small  quantity  of  the 
commodity  or  material,  or  the  actual 
article,  or  a  small-size  model,  or  a 
specimen  of  the  product  or  of  some 
part  of  it.  Whereas  "sampling"  is 
a  much  broader  conception.  Sam- 
pling is  really  demonstrating.  Dem- 
onstrating merit,  value,  quality, 
workmanship  or  workability,  ser- 
vice, speed,  results,  economy.  And 
in  doing  this  ingenuity  or  strategy 
helps  tremendously. 
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It  is  necessary,  generally,  either 
to  put  into  the  prospect's  hands  or 
possession,  at  least  temporarily, 
some  sort  of  a  sample  of  what  one 
makes  or  else  to  get  into  one's  hands 
a  sample  of  something  representing 
the  prospect's  interest  and  working 
with  or  upon  that  with  what  one 
wants  to  sell  him. 

Two  instances  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate these  two  opposite  methods. 

The  Armstrong  Machine  Works, 
of  Three  Rivers,  Michigan,  makes 
and  markets  a  steam  trap.  Realiz- 
ing that  an  actual  demonstration  of 
its  steam  trap  in  the  prospect's  own 
plant  is  its  best  sales  argument,  yet 
knowing  how  little  attention  is  paid 
these  days  to  the  usual  "free  trial" 
offer,  this  company  has  worked  out 
a  "90-day  Test."  It  agrees  to  send 
a    sample   trap   to    any   engineer    in 


good  standing  for  90  days,  stipu- 
lating that  it  is  then  to  be  returned 
(charges  collect),  whether  the  ver- 
dict is  favorable  or  otherwise.  It  is 
not  merely  sent  "on  approval"  in  the 
usual  way,  but  is  loaned  for  testing 
purposes.  If  the  engineer  likes  the 
"sample,"  he  may  then  order  one  of 
the  traps  in  the  usual  way,  and  of 
course  he  will  be  urged  to  do  so. 
This  bit  of  sampling  strategy  re- 
moves it  from  the  ordinary  free- 
trial  category  and  makes  it  appeal- 
ing and,  I  am  told,  quite  effective. 

In  contrast  to  this  method  is  the 
idea  used  by  the  International  Filter 
Company.  This  concern  makes 
water-softening  apparatus  for  large 
power  plants.  Obviously,  it  cannot 
send  out  samples  of  its  apparatus 
for  trial,  and  so  this  company  re- 
verses   the    sampling    process    and 


asks  prospective  customers,  through 
its  advertising  and  its  salesmen,  to 
send  it  a  one-gallon  sample  of  the 
water  used  in  their  boilers.  This 
sample  is  analyzed  in  the  company's 
laboratory  and  recommendations 
are  made  to  the  prospect  based  on 
this  analysis. 

This  same  reserve  sampling  process 
is  used  by  other  concerns  in  various 
lines.  It  is  not  new,  but  it  might  be 
applied  by  many  concerns  that  are 
not  now  using  it  but  are  wondering 
how  to  sample  their  machinery  or 
equipment  or,  it  may  be,  their  ser- 
vice or  their  process.  For  this 
method  of  sampling  can  be  applied 
quite  as  successfully  to  a  service  or 
process  business  as  to  a  business 
such  as  that  of  the  International 
Filter  Company. 
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A  Marginal  Catalog  for  the 
Industrial  Advertiser 


This  trademark  is  a  pledge  to  you 


THE  problem  of  applying 
advertising  to  many  in- 
dustrial enterprises  is 
complicated  by  the  many 
items  or  lines  of  products 
made  by  the  concern.  Which 
ones  shall  be  advertised? 
Which  can  be  advertised  most 
profitably?  What  about  the 
ones  that  can't  be  featured, 
yet  perhaps  earn  the  bread 
and  butter  for  the  business? 
The  Johns-Pratt  Company, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  makers 
of  various  mechanical  prod- 
ucts used  by  industry,  have 
answered  these  questions  in- 
geniously by  means  of  what 
might  be  called  an  illustrated 
thumb-nail  catalog  which  is  a 
feature  of  their  business 
paper  advertisements. 

In  each  advertisement  some 
one  of  the  company's  major 
products  or  services  is  made 
the  main  subject  of  the  ad- 
vertisement, whether  it  occu- 
pies one  page  or  a  double 
spread,  and  the  other  prod- 
ucts, numbered  from  1  to  9, 
are  represented  by  little  sym- 
bol  pictures  which   occupy   a 

space  just  one  inch  wide  down  the    switches,  entrance  switches,  railway 
side,   headed    with    the   brief    state-    and    mine    materials,    packing    and 


ol'  his  goods,  hu  nude  a  promise  to  his    and  s 
customers  Every  time  he  stamps  v 
ihe  tmdeivrk,  he  is  saying  to  the  us* 


always  been." 


the  harm,  if  it  does  not' 

No  man  connected  with  the  manu 
n  who  dishonors  his  irade-  (acturc  of  VuiCAbtsTON,  from  rc- 
m.irk.  like  the  man  who  borrows  ception  of  the  material  to  the  last 
money  he  never  intends  to  repay,  ob-  inspection  of  the  completed  packing, 
tains  money  under  false  pretenses.  And  but  realizes  his  responstbihty  for  keep- 
whilir  the  betrayer  oi  a  trademark  ing  the  pledge  of  an  old  and  honored 
may  run  no  risk  of  prison,  his  punish-     symbol 


The  Johns-Pratt  Company.  i6o  HuvjKope  Ave..  Hon/ord,  Co«n. 

Vulcabeston 

Packing 


SHEET 


ROD 


VALVE  STEM 


ment:    "J-P  has  the  ability  and  ca- 
pacity to  serve  you  in  NINE  ways." 
The    products    illustrated,    fuses, 
fuse    clips,    subway    boxes,     safety 


radio  parts,  serve  to  show  the  ex- 
treme diversification  of  the  com- 
pany's products.  At  the  same  time, 
the     lavout     and     the     enumeration 


prevent  the  obscuring  of  the 
articles  catalogued  without  in 
any  way  detracting  from  con- 
spicuousness  of  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  the  advertising. 

This  little  column  catalog 
has  excellent  reference  value, 
for  to  see  it  once  is  to  acquire 
a  mental  photograph  of  it 
that  is  likely  to  stick  in  the 
mind.  Furthermore,  it  is  very 
easily  found  in  a  magazine  if 
one  wishes  to  refer  to  it,  for 
it  stands  out  so  strikingly 
that  it  can  be  located  readily 
by  the  most  cursory  thumbing 
of  the  pages  of  a  publication 
in  which  it  appears. 

While  this  idea  is  by  no 
means  new,  it  is  seldom 
worked  out  so  simply  and  ef- 
fectively in  connection  with 
so  wide  a  variety  of  products 
and  services  as  electric  fuses, 
packing  materials,  radio 
parts,  molding  service,  and 
electric  insulators.  It  is  the 
utilization  of  symbolism  that 
has  made  possible  so  complete 
and  interesting  an  illustrated 
"reference  catalog." 
Actually,  the  nine  pictures 
have  been  so  well  worked  out  and 
grouped  as  to  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  whole  advertisement  and  give  it 
considerable  institutional  value,  in- 
stead of  detracting  from  it  as  the 
featuring  of  nine  items  might  do. 


H5 
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FASHlONtDfrom  fint  Icithcr— 
shaped  by  maSter  hanJs  to  the 
^llJ[^ot  the  human  Toot — Bosiun- 
uns  give  siiisfjftion  lo  mure  than 
a  million  wcarcn  today. 


ROSTONIANQ 

Shoes  for  Men 


[  CoMMOrrrtALTM  Shoe  *  Ixathbr  Company  <  llonoN  and  Wiitman     Masj. 


Walk- Over 


Finding  Advertising  Individuality 
for  the  Standardized  Product 


A  N  artist  who  was  recently  in- 
/\  troducing  himself  and  his  work 
/  m  to  an  agency  art  director  said: 
"Have  you  got  a  hat  account?  I 
draw  the  illustrations  for  four  of 
the  big  hat  advertisers."  And  he 
named  them.  His  hat  pictures  were 
at  that  time  gracing  the  advertise- 
ments of  a  quartet  of  manufac- 
turers engaged  in  hot  competition 
with  one  another. 

It  has  long  been  a  commonplace 
observation  that  manufacturers  in 
the  same  field  often  tend  to  develop 
much  the  same  technique  in  adver- 
tising. A  head  and  a  collar  and 
brief  text  characterize  a  great  deal 
of  collar  advertising.  The  typical 
rubber  boot  advertisements  in  farm 
papers  seem  to  run  to  colossal  boot 
pictures  and  similar  texts,  having 
nothing  but  their  different  brand 
names  to  set  them  apart  from  their 
fellows.  Within  a  few  weeks,  three 
automobiles  in  the  advertising  pages 
of  leading  magazines  made  almost 
identical  claims  regarding  accelera- 
tion. But  perhaps  the  height  of 
standardization  is  shown  in  the 
shoe  advertisements  reproduced  on 
this  page.  The  similarity  of  gen- 
eral appearance  is  at  once  apparent. 
Each  advertisement  contains  a  big 
halftone  shoe.  Each  restricts  its 
message  to  a  few  brief  words.     All 


By  Ray  Giles 

employ  the  same  unit  of  space  and 
four  similar  advertisements  ap- 
peared in  the  same  issue  of  the  same 
publication ! 


IF  there  is  one  problem  which 
makes  greater  demands  on  the  skill 
of  the  advertising  man  than  most 
others  that  come  up  in  the  day's 
work,  it  is  probably  this  challenge 
of  taking  merchandise  so  highly 
standardized  as  shoes  and  giving 
the  individual  brands  a  personality 
and  appeal  of  their  own.  But  the 
problem  is  not  confined  to  shoes.  It 
faces  the  advertiser  of  silverware, 
canned  foods,  automobile  tires, 
men's  clothing,  textiles,  and,  in 
short,  almost  the  majority  of  prod- 
ucts which  are  being  made  today. 

The  desirability  of  continuous 
manufacturing  study  to  create  some 
physical  point  of  difference  in  one's 
line  has  been  discussed  extensively. 
Out  of  such  study  in  the  shoe  field 
has  emerged  Educator  Shoes  featur- 
ing "Bent  Bones,"  the  Ground  Grip- 
per  Shoe,  and  others  making  specific 
appeal  to  those  who  want  escape 
from  actual  foot  troubles,  or  those 
who  put  comfort  ahead  of  style. 
But  the  specialty  touch  in  the  goods 
themselves  does  not  always  provide 
the  answer. 


While  the  specialty  note  in  Van 
Heusen  Collars  has  won  it  a  strong 
following,  the  collar  graveyard  is 
sprinkled  with  the  final  resting 
places  of  collars  with  fancy  button- 
holes, reinforced  construction  to 
prevent  wear,  and  other  attempts  to 
break  away  from  standardization. 
The  manufacturer  who  thought  to 
drill  a  gusher  by  making  oblong 
handkerchiefs  is  out  of  the  picture 
now.  And  even  the  shoes  which 
have  won  fine  markets  on  orthopedic 
designs  have  a  way  of  coming  round 
to  a  "modified"  last  to  run  as  side 
partner  to  their  specialty  shoe. 
Which  seems  like  a  warning  that  the 
big  market,  after  all,  is  for  the 
shoes  of  the  more  conventional  type. 


HERE  are  some  experiences  in 
advertising  standardized  goods 
which  may  offer  a  clue  or  two  to  the 
manufacturer  whose  canned  corn  or 
lead  pencils  or  carpet  is  almost  ex- 
actly like  the  goods  offered  by  his 
competitors. 

The  advertising  agency  man  called 
in  to  help  advertise  a  cigar  found 
that  it  was  one  of  a  common  type — 
Havana  filled,  Sumatra  wrapped. 
Of  course,  he  aimed  to  get  a  style  of 
writing  which  would  individualize 
the  cigar.    But  when  he  gathered  all 
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The  Fortnightly  Adopts  a  Farm 


By  James  M.  Campbell 


TJERE  u-e  presinit  the  first  of  Mr. 

/_£  Campbell's  articles  on  farm  life 
— written  for  the  Fortnightly  on 
the  farm  of  J.  H.  Maurer,  at  Mar- 
shall, III.,  150  miles  yiorthwest  of  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Campbell  did  not  start 
out  to  prove  any  pet  theories.  He 
set  out  to  report  accurately  and  in- 
telligently lohat  happens  on  an 
average  farm  in  an  average  county 
in  an  average  farming  state.  We 
believe  that  his  findings  will  be  of 
undoubted  value  to  manufacturers 
and  advertising  agents  who  are  in- 
terested in  selling  merchandise 
which  finds  its  final  consumption 
among  the  30,000,000  people  who 
live  on  farms. 


MR.  MAURER  met  me  at  the 
hotel  in  Marshall.  He  is  55 
or  56  years  old,  short,  medium 
weight,  clean  shaven,  rather  quick 
in  his  movements,  and  wears  spec- 
tacles. He  wore  a  blue  shirt  with 
collar  attached,  khaki-colored  trous- 
ers, a  dark  coat  and  an  overcoat  of 
not  very  thick  material,  which 
reached  well  below  his  knees.  His 
hat,  too.  was  black  and  very  evi- 
dently had  been  e.xposed  to  the  heat 
of  more  than  one  summer  and  the 
snows  of  more  than  one  winter. 
Which  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  explained  to  him,  as  briefly  and 
clearly  as  I  knew  how,  what  the  pur- 


pose of  my  visit  was — that  the  Fort- 
nightly is  anxious  to  put  before  its 
readers  a  "picture"  of  a  typical 
farmer,  and  that  he — Mr.  Maurer — 
was  that!  I  went  on  to  say  that  I 
would  give  him  and  his  wife  as  little 
trouble  as  possible;  that  I  would  get 
up,  eat  and  go  to  bed  when  they  did ; 
that  I  would  not  interfere  with  his 
work,  and  that  while  I  would  ask 
him  a  lot  of  fool  questions,  he  did 
not  have  to  answer  them  unless  he 
wished. 

Mr.  Maurer  "got"  the  idea  about 
as  quickly  as  a  bank  cashier  decides 
that  he  will — or  will  not — grant 
one's  application  for  a  loan. 


"All  right,"  said  he.  "There's  my 
car" — pointing  to  a  Ford  sedan 
which  was  parked  nearby.  "Make 
yourself  comfortable  while  I  do  some 
shopping." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  car- 
rying two  packages  of  Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit,  one  package  of 
Cream  of  Wheat,  one  two-pound 
package  of  Sun-Maid  Raisins,  two 
grape  fruit,  and  four  loaves  of  bread. 

"Well,"  said  I  to  m.vself,  "here's 
where  the  advertiser  gets  in  his 
work." 

We  started  for  home.  On  the  way 
and  at  odd  moments  later  Mr. 
Maurer    told    me    something    about 


'^T^HE  Maurer  farm  home,  two 
X  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Mar- 
shall, 111.,  and  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  center  of  population  in  the 
I  iiited  States,  is  "a  typical  farm 
home,  owned  by  a  typical  farmer 
in  a  typical  farming  section." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manrer,  their  two 
daughters,  one  of  their  two  sons, 
their  son-in-law,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
hell  are  showni  in  the  illustration 
at  the  top.  The  photograph  from 
which  this  illustration  was  made 
was  taken  the  day  after  Thank.*- 
giving.  Of  the  seven  persons  in 
it  four  were  visitors.  Ordinarily, 
the  Maurer  home  houses  only 
three  people. 
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himself  and  also  about  that  part  of 
Illinois  in  which  he  lives  and  has 
lived  all  his  life. 

It  will  be  best  to  tell  these  stories 
connectedly  and  not  as  they  came  to 
me — in  instalments. 

Clark  County,  Illinois,  where  Mr. 
Maurer  lives — and  where  he  was 
born — was  settled  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Because  of  unintelligent 
or  crude  or  wasteful 
methods     of     cultivation,  ! 

the  soil  has  become 
"thin" — it  was  never  real- 
ly good — and  does  not 
yield  nearly  a  s  much 
wheat,  corn  or  oats  to  the 
acre  as  newer  and  richer 
land  further  west.  That 
is  made  plain  by  the  fact 
that  land  values  in  Clark 
County  are  considerably 
lower  than  in  Iowa  or 
ea.stern  Nebraska.  The 
ruling  price  of  farm  land 
of  normal  productivity  in 
Clark  County  is  $60  to 
$75  an  acre.  Sales  at 
higher  prices  have  fre- 
quently been  made;  but. 
nowadays,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  more  than 
$70  an  acre  for  any  but 
the  very  best  land  in  the 
county. 

General  farming  is  the 
rule  —  some  corn,  some 
wheat,  some  oats,  a  few 
cows,  two  or  three  times 
as  many  hogs,  a  few  apple  =^^^^ 
and  peach  trees,  and  any- 
where from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred chickens.  The  farms  are  not 
large ;  nor  are  they  small.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  is  an  average 
size. 

Most  of  the  farm  homes  in  Clark 
County  are  at  least  forty  years  old. 
All  that  I  have  seen  are  of  frame 
construction — seven    or   eight    room 


eggs,  milk,  butter,  hogs  and  cattle; 
and  these  are  the  things  that  almost 
every  Clark  County  farm  produces — 
not  very  much  of  any  one  of  them 
but  enough  in  the  course  of  a  year 
to  make  a  fairly  impressive  total. 

The  population  of  Clark  County  is 
mainly  of  English  descent,  although 
in  it  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  men  and 
women     of     German     origin.       Mi-. 


T 


"'llK   MauKi    I. am  w  a>  limit  in  1V12.     On  the  ground 

floor  are  stalls  for  fifteen  cows  and  six  horses.     The 

"loft"'  above  is  filled  with  "roughage"  and  hay.     In  the 

foreground    is   the  water-trough,  into   which  a   gasoline 

engine  pumps  water  from  one  of  two  wells  on  the  farm 


Maurer's  father  was  born  in  Ger- 
many and  he,  himself,  speaks  a  little 
German — "just  enough  to  get  by." 
But  there  is  nothing  about  him — 
either  in  speech,  manner  of  living, 
dress  or  anything  else — which  dif- 
ferentiates him  from  his  neighbors. 
He  is  American,  just  as  they  are- 


the  most  typical  American  farmer  I 
houses,  set  back  sixty  or  seventy  feet  have  ever  met.  The  man  who  se- 
from   the    road.     And,    Mr.    Maurer    lected  him  for  the  Fortnightly*  is 


tells  me,  only  a  few  have  basements. 
Being  general  farmers,  the  people 
of  this  section  do  not  have  the  ups 
and  downs,  which  farmers  in  "one- 
crop"  sections  experience  from  time 
to  time.  If  the  price  of  wheat  de- 
clines they  are  riot  impoverished. 
Nor  is  their  condition  greatly  im- 
proved if  the  price  of  wheat  attains 
a  dizzy  height.  Same  way  with  corn 
and  oats — their  welfare  is  not  tied 
up  with  any  one  crop.  They  are 
glad,  of  course,  when  prices  of  farm 
products  go  up.  That  means  that 
they  can  afford  something  they  have 
wanted  for  a  long  time.  But  if 
prices  do  not  go  up — well,  they  can 
get  along.  There  is  always  a  de- 
mand   at    fair    prices    for    poultry, 


a  bird. 

THE  Maurers  live  in  a  seven-room 
house,  two  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  Marshall,  Illinois.  Marshall, 
according  to  the  last  census,  has  a 
population  of  2222.  (Two!  Two! 
Two!  Two! — sounds  like  a  locomo- 
tive whistling,  doesn't  it?) 

On  the  first  floor  are  four  rooms: 


•The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Maurer's  farm 
was  selected  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  in 
which  this  editorial  investigation  has  been 
undertaken.  The  Fortnightly  first  asked 
O.  E.  Bradfute.  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  to  name  the  state 
most  typical  of  average  diversified  farming 
conditions.  He  selected  Illinois.  E.  M. 
Davidson,  director  of  agriculture  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  was  then  asked  to  pick  the  county. 
He  chose  Clark  County.  The  farm  of  J. 
H.  Maurer  was  then  picked  as  being  most 
typical  of  the  farms  in  that  county. 


A   living   room,   about   15  x   15;   the 
owner's  bedroom,   13  x  15;  a  dining 
room,  18  X  22;  and  the  kitchen,  18  x 
14.     Back  of  the  kitchen   is   a  sort 
of   summer    kitchen    which,    strictly 
speaking,  is  not  a  part  of  the  hou.se. 
In  the  rear  of  the  summer  kitchen 
is  a  shed  in  which  a  few  tons  of  coal 
are  stored.   In  one  corner  is  a  smoke- 
house and  from  a  crossbeam  usually 
hangs   a   quarter   of   veal 
^^^=:^      or  a  flitch  or  two  of  ba- 
con.    Upstairs    are    three 
bedrooms,    averaging 
about  15  X  15.   The  floors 
of   all    the    rooms,    except 
the   kitchen,   are  painted. 
In  the  living  room  the 
floor,    which     is    covered 
with    a     Brussels    carpet 
rug,  are  these  articles  of 
furniture:  A  "Heatrola"; 
an    upright  piano    (Story 
&  Clark)  ;   a  music  cabi- 
net ;  a  Victrola — not  one 
of    those    cheap    "talking 
machines"^   which     are 
nearly     all    horn,     but    a 
really  handsome  affair  in 
an  oblong  cabinet;  it  cost, 
I  estimate,  at  least  $250; 
three  comfortable  rocking 
chairs;   a   library   table — 
oak ;   a   bookcase — oak ;   a 
large   wall   clock;   a    bird 
cage;     two     fairly     large 
framed    pictures;    half    a 
dozen  small   and  medium 
sized     framed     pictures; 
■      two  lithographed  hangers 
— advertisements  of  local 
business  houses;  a  dozen  flower  pots. 
On  the  tops  of  the  library  table, 
the  music  cabinet  and  the  Victrola 
are    newspapers    and    magazines,    a 
full  list  of  which  will  be  given  at  the 
proper  time  and  place. 

There  is  a  well-thumbed  Bible  on 
the  library  table;  and  on  the  cross- 
piece  below  are  the  latest  issues  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.'s  and  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.'s  catalogs. 

The  weather,  thus  far,  has  not 
been  cold  enough  to  test  the  "Heat- 
rola," but  Mr.  Maurer  thinks  that  it 
will  give  enough  heat  to  warm  the 
living  room,  the  downstairs  bedroom, 
one  of  the  upstairs  bedrooms  and  to 
"take  the  chill  off"  the  dining-room. 
The  "Heatrola"  is  rather  an  orna- 
mental piece  of  furniture — much 
more  so  than  an  ordinary  coal  stove 
— and  cost  $155.  It  burns  Illinois 
(soft)  coal,  which,  bought  by  the  car 
and  shared  with  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors, cost  Mr.  Maurer  $4.75  a  ton. 

I  have  the  good  fortune  to  occupy 
the  "spare"  bedroom.  It  is  immedi- 
ately above  the  living-room  and  is  as 
warm  as  a  similar  room  in  a  New 
York     apartment.      A    bed,    a    big 
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IT  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  people  laugh  with  you  or  at  you.  Such  frivol 
as  Ovmgton's  pictures  would  be  roundly  denounced  by  the  Factory-and-Whisker  school  of 
advertising  illustration,  biit  to  the  reader  it  carries  the  undeniable  suggestion  that  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  and  selling  china,  glass,  objets  d'art  and  what-nots,  is  rather  amiable.  Intrin- 
sically there  isn't  much  to  distinguish  the  drawings  from  the  technique  of  some  of  the  comic 
strips,  but  that  doesn't  cheapen  the  advertisements,  nor  dim  the  lustre  of  the  copy.  The 
Thought  for  Today  in  this  page  is  that  it  is  not   necessary  to  sell  with  a  Grouch. 
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Where  Do  New  Agency  Accounts 

Come  From? 


BESIDES  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing, extending  and  cheapen- 
ing the  sales  of  its  clients' 
products,  nearly  every  advertising 
agency  is  faced  with  a  still  more 
immediate  and  tangible  sales  prob- 
lem. I  mean  the  proposition  of 
selling  its  own  service.  Few  agen- 
cies can  afford  to,  or  do,  dis- 
pense entirely  with  sales  ==: 
promotion  activity  for  them- 
selves and  with  most  of  them 
such  activity  is  very  deliber- 
ately and  forcefully  prose- 
cuted. 

Naturally,  since  our  agen- 
cies are  continually  concerned 
with  sales  studies,  experi- 
ments, theories  and  psy- 
chology, they  are,  or  should 
be,  pretty  well  imbued  with  a 
general  sales  "complex."  In- 
deed, they  often  radiate  sales 
efficiency.  They  radiate  it, 
although  one  sometimes  won- 
ders if  they  digest  it.  They 
enunciate  feasible  sales  prin- 
ciples and  proceed  to  make 
them  work — for  other  people. 
Do  they  always  apply  these 
principles  so  intelligently  and 
profitably  to  themselves? 

It  is  not  that  I,  bellowing 
from  the  depths  of  my  igno-  = 
ranee,  would  presume  to  im- 
peach the  ability  of  our  agencies  to 
merchandise  their  wares.  It  is  not 
that  I,  in  the  touching  naivete  of 
my  inexperience,  would  infer  that 
they  have  failed  to  merchandise 
their  wares.  They  have  succeeded 
beautifully,  beyond  question,  in  sell- 
ing themselves.  Many  of  them  have 
succeeded  much  more  brilliantly  in 
selling  themselves  than  in  keeping 
themselves  sold.  On  the  whole  their 
sales  methods  have  been  smooth, 
frictionless,  and  dexterously  ap- 
plied. I  would  not  presume  to  lubri- 
cate them. 

Nevertheless,  I  rise  up  from  no- 
where, and,  with  abundant  humility, 
announce  that  I  think  I  see  just  a 
fly  or  two  in  the  ointment,  which 
might  possibly  be  fished  out  and 
swatted. 

In  the  first  place,  where  do  new 
accounts  come  from?  Before  we  try 
to  answer  this,  let  us  define  what  is 
meant  by  a  "new  account."     Ordi- 


narily, the  agency  man  implies  by  a 
new  account  one  which  is  new  for 
his  agency,  not  necessarily  one 
which  has  never  before  had  an 
agency  connection.  From  the  stand- 
point of  agency  progress,  this  atti- 
tude is  of  course  unfortunate.  It 
means  that  the  account  in  question 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article  closes  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  agency  accounts 
as  it  has  been  developed  by  a  prominent  agency 
executive  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  for 
the  time  being.  His  first  article,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  of  September  24,  page  21, 
dealt  with  the  vexing  problem  of  account  turn- 
over. The  second  article,  which  appeared  in 
our  issue  of  November  5,  page  36,  advanced  the 
author's  reasons  for  the  non-development  of 
certain  agency  accounts  and  answered  the  ques- 
tion: "Who  bears  the  responsibility  for  those 
accounts  that  do  not  grow?"  Advertising  has  a 
serious  mission  to  perform  and  is  under  a  great 
responsibility  for  its  performance.  As  the 
author  stated  in  an  earlier  article,  "When  ad- 
vertising fails,  business  fails  by  just  so  much  as 
it  has  been  dependent  on  advertising  for  suc- 
cess." With  the  present  article  as  a  conclusion, 
the  series,  in  essence,  constitutes  a  searching 
analysis  of  the  relationship  of  agency  to  client, 
of  client  to   agency,   and  of   agency  to   agency 


has  not,  probably,  been  converted  to 
agency  service,  but  to  the  service 
of  a  different  agency.  It  means  that 
the  agency  man  who  obtained  it  is 
not  necessarily  an  account-creator, 
but  merely  an  account-borrower,  or 
often  an  account-pirate.  Not  to 
pussyfoot  on  the  subject,  accounts 
which  "flit"  from  agency  to  agency 
do  not  always  peregrinate  with  good 
and  sufficient  reason,  but  frequently 
from  common  cussedness  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  viciously  prehensile 
characteristic  on  the  part  of  the 
agencies  themselves. 

THIS  too  acquisitive  nature  which 
some  agencies  have  allowed  to 
dominate  their  dealings  is  nothing  if 
not  self-injurious.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  same  scent  of  legal 
odium  which  attaches  to  the  ambu- 
lance-chaser will  reach  another  of 
its  logical  destinations,  namely  the 
practitioner  of  account-snitching. 


A  new  account,  properly  speaking, 
is  an  account  new  to  agency  ser- 
vice. It  is  an  addition  to  the  ranks, 
not  an  apostate,  not  a  deserter. 
Looking  at  it  in  this  way,  which  is 
after  all  the  only  constructive  way, 
we  may  revert  to  our  question, 
where  do  such  accounts  come  from? 
Do  they  proceed  from  the 
^^  blue  sky,  and  fall  into  the  laps 
of  agencies?  Not  by  a  jug- 
ful. They  have  to  be  ferreted 
out,  treed,  and  brought  down. 
The  ozone  is  not  thick  with 
them,  but  they  can  be  found. 
From  a  positive  angle,  they 
afford  the  sole  and  only  addi- 
tions to  agency  business. 

It  is  a  source  of  speculation 
to  me  as  to  how  many  "new 
business"  men  or  department 
heads  in  the  agencies  are 
vitally  interested  in  new  ac- 
counts in  this  sense — virgin 
accounts.  I  suspect  the  in- 
terest is  not  an  overpowering 
one  for  three  reasons:  First, 
such  accounts,  as  mentioned 
before,  are  rather  hard  to 
locate.  They  rarely  poke  their 
heads  out  of  the  tall  timber 
and  shout  for  succor  and  they 
require  a  vigilant  and  patient 
search.  Second,  they  are 
more  difficult  to  close,  usually, 
those  with  a  background  of 
experience.      Third,     when 


than 

agency 

they  start  off  in  a  small  way,  and 

they  usually  do,  they  are  not  very 

remunerative  in  the  beginning. 

The  large  agency  organizations 
depend  today,  more  than  ever,  for 
their  virgin  timber  on  the  saplings 
planted  and  tended  by  their  smaller 
contemporaries.  This  tendency  to 
look  to  the  lesser  agencies  for  new 
material  throws  almost  the  whole 
burden  of  new  account  selling  on 
the  little  fellows.  This  is  manifestly 
unfair,  because  this  is  where  it  least 
belongs  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sales  equipment  and  power. 

It  would  seem  nothing  more  than 
an  even  break  for  the  big  fellows  to 
strike  out  into  the  wilderness  and 
"sticks"  with  a  bit  more  gusto  than 
they  do  now.  It  would  contribute  to 
one  particularly  desirable  thing — it 
would  help  to  set  up  a  feeling  which 
does    not    now    exist,    a    feeling    of 
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some  sympathetic  relation  between 
big  and  little  agencies.  A  constant 
hammering  at  each  other's  policies 
and  capabilities  in  sales  efforts  on 
prospects  is  not  going  to  benefit 
either  of  these  groups.  A  too  ag- 
gressive attempt  to  wean  away  busi- 
ness developed  by  minor  agencies  ir- 
ritates and  unduly  antagonizes  these 
agencies  and  thus  reacts  against  ad- 
vertising in  general. 

Another  very  substantial  reason 
for  the  major  agency  developing  ma- 
terial from  the  ground  up.  rather 
than  putting  on  the  finishing  touches 


only,  is  that  this  practice  would  un- 
doubtedly swell  the  volume  of  total 
accounts  in  agency  hands. 

It  can  hardly  be  answered  that 
latent  accounts  of  a  size  attractive  to 
the  more  pretentious  agencies  do  not 
exist.  Many  extensive  advertisers 
have  never  been  sold  on  agency  ser- 
vice and  never  used  it.  These  are  all 
possibilities.  More  than  that,  quite 
a  group  of  large  concerns  ought  to 
be  heavy  advertisers  and  are  not. 
This  is  true  of  a  great  number  of 
products  which  can  make  their  ap- 
peal  directly   to   a   large   consuming 


public  and  which  wait  but  the  touch 
of  some  advertising  monitor  to  voice 
that  appeal.  They  wait  upon  the 
man  who  is  going  to  do  for  some 
other  alarm  clock  what  has  been 
done  for  Big  Ben,  for  some  other 
pipe  what  has  been  done  for  Dunhill, 
for  some  other  garter  what  has  been 
done  for  Boston  and  Paris,  for  some 
other  rug  what  has  been  done  for 
Whittall. 

The  same  criticism  of  backward- 
ness or  indifference  in  advertising 
matters  is  still  true  of  many  public 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  641 
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THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  I  nited  States. 
through  its  Domestic  Distribution  Department,  re- 
cently issued  a  compilation  of  statistics  covering  31 
cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country  under  the  title 
"Population's  Purchasing  Power."  In  the  November 
News  Bulletin,  published  by  The  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  the  chief  items  of  budgetary  expenditure 
have  been  grouped  so  as  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
relative  rank  of  the  cities  with  respect  to  these  items. 
According  to  these  figures,  New  York  shows  the  larg- 
est per  capita  expenditure  for  food,  while  the  white 


population  of  Norfolk.  Va.,  ranks  first  in  per  capita 
outlay  for  both  clothiuir  and  furniture.  The  precise 
ranking  of  the  cities  perhaps  does  not  follow  in  reality 
the  figures  thus  deduced,  but  at  least  they  give  some 
interesting  material  for  thought. 

Explanation  of  tables:  1  shows  the  estimated  annual 
food  consumption  per  capita  in  the  cities  listed:  II 
gives  the  annual  per  capita  expenditures  in  thirty-one 
leading  commercial  centers:  III  shows  the  annual  per 
capita  expenditures  for  furniture  and  furnishings 
in  the  cities  tahvilated. 


[I] 

City  SlOO  or  over 

New  York  City 113.73 

San  Francisco    110.20 

Boston    108.83 

Portland.  Me 105.36 

Philadelphia     103.05 

Seattle     100.64 

$95  to  $99 

Detroit   99.30 

Chicagro    98.60 

Los  Anfreles 97.66 

Mobile  (White)    97.63 

Cleveland    97.06 

Buffalo   95.27 

$90  to  $94 

Houston    I  White)    94.50 

BirminKham    (White)    91.94 

Mobile    (Neero)     91.46 

Portland.  Ore 91.42 

Norfolk     ( White) 90.65 

Baltimore    (Wliite)     90.61 

Jacksonville     (White)     90.48 

$35  to  $89 

Kansas  City    Mo 89.52 

Pittsburgh   (White)    89.32 

Scranton    87.23 

St.   Louis   (White)    86.08 

Houston    (Negro)    85.31 

$80  to  $84 

Richmond    (White)     84.26 

Denver     83.86 

Memphis    (White)     83.36 

Indianapolis     82.87 

$75  to  $79 

Cincinnati     79.93 

Minneapolis    79.64 

Atlanta    (Negro)     79.47 

Richmond    (Negro)     79.42 

New    Orleans    (White)    79.21 

Atlanta    (White)     78.99 

Pittsburgh    (Negro)     77.70 

Birmingham     (Negro)     76.83 

Under  $75 

Savannah   (Negro)    74.60 

Baltimore    (Negro)     74.11 

Norfolk   (Negro)    74  11 

Savannah    ( White)     73!78 

Jacksonville     (Neero)      73.27 

St.    Ixiuis    (Negro)    69.92 

New    Orleans    ( Negro)     65.47 

Memphis    (Negro)     65.20 


[H] 

City  Above  S60 

Norfolk    (White)     76.80 

Seattle    60.73 

$50  to  $59 

San  Francisco    58.23 

Portland.    Me 55.66 

New  York   54.18 

Jacksonville    (White)     53.71 

Detroit   53.63 

Buffalo     53.37 

Mobile    (White)     52.91 

Cleveland      52.65 

Favannah    (White)     52.49 

Philadelphia     50.87 

$40  to  $49 

Houston    (White)    49.09 

Portland.    Ore 48.34 

Savannah   (Negro)    46.43 

Los  Angeles 45.11 

Memphis    (White)     44.99 

Boston      44.34 

Scranton      43.44 

Jacksonville    (Negro)    43.35 

Birmingham    (White)    42.30 

Pittsburgh   (White)    41.92 

Chicago    41.78 

Atlanta  (White)    41.05 

Mobile  (Negro)    40.84 

Denver     40.13 

Baltimore  (White)    40.06 

Houston   (Negro)    40.02 

$30  to  $39 

Kansas   City.   Mo 38.39 

Indianapolis      38.13 

St.  Louis   (White)    36.33 

Minneapolis    35.67 

Richmond    (White)     34.91 

Pittsburgh  (Negro)    34.50 

Atlanta    (Negro)     33.64 

Richmond    (Negro) .•13.64 

New    Orleans    (WTlite)     31.50 

Baltimore     (Negro)      31.31 

Norfolk    (Negro)    31.31 

Cincinnati     30.85 

Under  $30 

Birmingham    (Negro)    29.75 

Memphis    (Negro)     29.11 

St.    Louis    ( Negro)    26.34 

New  Orleans  (Negro)    23.05 


[HI] 

City  $20  or  over 

Norfolk    (Whitel     25.75 

Cleveland     24.89 

Buffalo    22.43 

Portland    Ore 22.40 

Seattle    22.35 

Houston    (White)    21.48 

Detroit    21.31 

Jacksonville    (White)     20.33 

Los  .\ngeles    20.17 

$10  to  $19 

Savannah     (Whitel     18.82 

Savannah   (Negro)    18.73 

St.  Louis  (White)    18.37 

Indianapolis     17.48 

Chicago    16.82 

Denver    16.65 

San    Francisc(»    16.24 

Houston  (Negro)    16.21 

Birmingham    (\\Tiite)    16.07 

Mobile    (WTlite)    15.86 

Philadelphia      '. .  15.59 

Pittsburgh   (White)    15.18 

Portland.   Me 15.12 

Atlanta    (White)     14.79 

Minneapolis    14.59 

Kansas  Citv   14.12 

Memphis   (White)    14.00 

Richmond    (White)     13.83 

Baltimore    (White)     13.47 

Scranton      13.35 

Cincinnati     12.87 

Pittsburgh  (Negro)    12.61 

New  York  City   12.53 

St.  Louis  (Negro)    11.66 

Boston    11.17 

Jacksonville    (Negro)     11.03 

New   Orleans    (White)    10.16 

Atlanta    (Negro)    10.08 

Richmond    (Negro)    10.08 

Below  $10 

Mobile    (Negro)     9.74 

Birntingham   (Negro)    9.63 

New   Orleans   (Negro)    7.88 

Memphis    (Negro)     7.60 

Norfolk    (Negro)     7.16 

Baltimore  (Negro)    7.13 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  (I  Sides  Mdiiiiger 


The  Salesman  and  His  Car 

By  V.  V.  Lawless 


m 


'ANY   fine   a  r  g  u  - 

ments  have  been 
.advanced  as  to  why 
the  salesman  should  be 
supplied  with  an  auto  and 
his  running  expenses  de- 
frayed. Also,  many  houses 
are  working  on  a  basis 
which  to  them  is  fair  and 
profitable.  Recently, 
though,  a  sales  manager 
of  a  medium  sized  factory 
told  me  some  of  his  prob- 
lems. 

We  were  convinced  a 
few  years  ago  that  the 
thing  for  us  to  do  was  to 
supply  each  of  our  men 
with  a  good,  medium 
priced  car.  Automobile 
salesmen,  backed  up  by 
statements  of  our  own 
men,  backed  up  by  charts 
showing  how  many  towns 
they  missed  going  by 
train,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  convinced  us  that 
supplying  the  men  with 
autos  would  be  a  good 
thing.  We  had  a  force  of 
twenty  men  and  we 
bought  twenty  nice  new 
machines  and  started 
them  out. 

Three  months  later  one 
of  the  salesmen  was 
dropped  because  his  vol- 
ume was  too  low  and  his      

selling  cost  too  high.  He 
turned  in  his  machine.  We  hired  a 
man  in  his  place  and  turned  the  ma- 
chine over  to  him.  That  was  on  a 
Monday  morning.  The  following 
Thursday  he  phoned  me  long  dis- 
tance. 

"This  car  is  in  awful  shape,"  he 
explained.  "You  haven't  any  idea 
how  that  man  ahead  of  me  abused 
it.  It's  barely  crawling  along  on  two 
cylinders.  Now,  I've  got  to  put  it 
into  a  shop  and  have  it  fixed  up — 
engine  needs  overhauling  badly." 

There  was  nothing  else  for  me  to 
do  but  tell  him  to  go  ahead  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  in  the  meantime  work- 
ing the  territory  by  train.  Ten  days 
later  we  approved  a  bill  for  $250. 


been  known  tliat  salesmen  have  carried  other 
men  on  regular  routes,  sometimes  carrying  two  or 
even  three  at  a  time  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  day. 
A  case  in  point  is  that  of  George  S.,  who  used  to  make 
a  certain  valley  territory.  He  was  not  a  high-priced 
man.  neither  did  he  get  much  business.  He  had  a  car 
which  he  owned  himself,  but  the  house  made  him  a 
fine  operating  allowance.  This  went  on  for  some  years 
and  finally  George  S.  was  asked  to  resign.  He  did  re- 
sign, but  he  kept  right  on  covering  the  territory.  The 
fact  was  that  he  had  men  patronizing  his  auto  and  he 
took    in    twelve    dollars    a    day,   six    davs    in   the    week 


A  month  later  another  man  quit 
and  was  replaced.  The  new  man 
with  the  machine  soon  came  in  to 
advise  us  that  the  machine  had  been 
horribly  abused  and  would  require 
a  complete  overhauling.  That  would 
cost  about  $300,  but  he  had  a  better 
idea.  He  could  turn  in  the  old  car 
and  by  paying  $600  more  get  a  brand 
new  one,  which  would  be  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  than  fixing  up  a  wreck. 

WELL,  the  upshot  was  that  with- 
in a  very  few  months  we  found 
out  that  it  was  just  about  out  of  the 
question    to    turn    a    machine    over 

from  one  man  to  another.    The  new    rate  of  three  dollars  a  day. 
man  always  found  that  the  former        Which  reminds  me  of  George  S., 


operator  misused  the  car 
horribly.  It  was  a  case 
of  getting  a  new  machine 
with  each  change  in 
men.  Another  thing 
which  sounds  pessimistic 
but  is  true.  Did  you  ever 
figure  up  how  much  more 
actual  business  the  aver- 
age salesman  gets  after 
he  has  a  car  than  he  did 
before  he  had  the  carV 

When  one  figures  up  the 
increased  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  man  when  the 
cost  of  the  car  and  up- 
keep is  added,  one  needs 
a  considerably  increased 
volume  of  business  to 
break  even.  All  too  often 
that  volume  is  not  forth- 
coming. 

The  fact  of  the  matter 
is    that    it    is    a    mighty 
pleasant  thing  for  a  sales- 
man   to    have    the    house 
supply    him    with    a   nice 
auto  and  pay  the  running 
expenses.     It   is   pleasant 
to   step   out   of   the   hotel 
at   nine   in   the   morning, 
bring  the  car  out  of  the 
garage  and  get  under  way 
with  the  motor  humming 
along.  A  lot  more  pleasant 
than  crawling  out  at  six 
in  order  to  get  a  hurried 
— ^=^^=     breakfast   and    make    the 
6:50  to  the  next  town. 
It's  mighty  pleasant,  too,  to  wind 
up    the    day's    work    and    take    the 
charming  young   lady  who   presides 
over  the  cigar  stand  in  the  hotel  for 
a  ride.     And  it  is  quite  possible,  now 
and  then,  to  find  some  specialty  man 
who  has  no  machine  but  is  going  the 
same  way  and  who  is  glad  to  put  up 
the  sum  of  three  dollars  and  make 
the  trip.    Of  course  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  salesman  to  turn  in  the 
three  dollars  to  the  house.     It   has 
been  known  that  business-like  sales- 
men, making  a  stated  territory,  have 
carried  other  men  on  regular  routes, 
sometimes  two  and  even  three,  aLthe 
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who  used  to  make  a  certain  valley 
territory.  He  wasn't  a  high-priced 
man,  neither  did  he  get  much  busi- 
ness. He  had  a  car  which  he  owned 
himself,  but  the  house  made  him  a 
fine  operating  allowance.  This  went 
on  for  some  years  and  finally  George 
was  asked  to  resign.  He  did  resign, 
but  he  kept  right  on  covering  the 
territory. 

The  fact  was  that  he  had  four 
men  patronizing  his  auto  and  he 
took  in  twelve  dollars  a  day,  six  days 
in  the  week. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  young  mar- 
ried salesman  who  finds  it  very  nice 
to  have  a  car  for  hauling  his  family 


around  over  the  week  end.  And 
sometimes,  too,  he  carries  his  wife 
around  the  territory.  And  some- 
times he  leaves  the  car  home  for  a 
week  and  "the  madam"  drives.  That 
is  really  very  pleasant  and  it  would 
be  perfectly  lovely  if  every  em- 
ployer could  supply  each  man  with  a 
nice  machine  for  his  family.  But 
why  not  supply  the  bookkeeper's 
family,  too? 

A  sales  manager  said  to  me  the 
other  day:  "We  have  a  long  line  to 
sell.  Give  a  man  a  tovm  with  six 
prospective  accounts  and  he  can  keep 
busy  all  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
give  the  man  an  auto  and  he  skips 


over  a  town  and  hastens  on  to  an- 
other one." 

"I'd  just  as  soon  have  a  salesman 
marooned  in  a  town  for  half  a  day 
or  a  day,  no  matter  how  small  the 
town,"  another  sales  manager  said. 
"Our  men  can  keep  busy  and,  if  they 
have  to  stay  in  a  town  a  reasonable 
number  of  hours,  they  cover  all  the 
stores  and  do  a  thorough  job.  Let 
them  be  able  to  get  away  at  any 
time  and,  at  the  slightest  excuse, 
away  they  go." 

Theoretically,    the    man    with    an 

auto   ought  to   be   able  to  do  much 

more   real    selling   and   get   a   much 

[continued  on  page  49] 


Bridging  the  Gap 
Between  College  and  Industry 


IN  1919  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Com- 
pany began  its  first  ad- 
vertising messages  to 
colleges.  These  were  run 
in  the  periodicals  of  local 
Pittsburgh  institutions. 
Since  then  the  college 
field  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  the 
electrical  industry.  To- 
day the  Westinghouse 
company  is  running  a 
series  of  advertisements 
on  "vocational  guidance" 
in  the  leading  college 
publications  of  the  coun- 
try, of  which  the  four 
reproduced  herewith  are 
typical. 

Since  an  institution 
like  Westinghouse  is  es- 
sentially an  engineering 
institution,  it  must  be 
closely  related  to  the  en- 
gineering schools  of  the 
country.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  alone  that  engineering 
training  must  form  an  important 
part  of  the  background  of  men  en- 
tering the  organization,  but  also  be- 
cause the  engineering  .schools  are 
looked  upon  as  a  training  ground  for 
future  influential  buyers  of  elec- 
trical equipment.  Institutional  ad- 
vertising to  such  a  market  is  logical 
and  valuable. 

The  reason  for  emphasizing  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  present  series 
becomes  apparent  when  it  is  under- 
stood  that   the   colleges    follow    one 


classification  for  training  engineers, 
while  large  engineering  organiza- 
tions must  operate  according  to  an 
entirely  different  classification.  In 
college,  students  are  divided  into 
such  groups  as  electrical,  mechanical 
or  chemical  engineers.  An  indus- 
trial engineering  organization,  on 
the  other  hand,  divides  its  personnel 
along  functional  lines — sales  en- 
gineers, application  engineers,  de- 
sign engineers,  erecting  engineers, 
and  similar  classifications. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  series 


of  advertisements  is  to 
"bridge  the  gap"  by  in- 
forming the  college  stu- 
dent of  the  practices  in 
the  industrial  world 
which  he  expects  later  to 
enter.  The  advertise- 
ments take  up,  one  by 
one,  the  various  classes  of 
engineers  and  suggest 
their  work.  They  show 
the  qualities  most  impor- 
tant in  each  particular 
field  covered. 

Separate  functions  are 
dealt  with  in  each  indi- 
vidual advertisement.  The 
message  devoted  to  ap- 
plication engineers  ex- 
plains that  the  work  of 
these  men  is  to  study  the 
particular  industries  and 
to  learn  if  the  use  of 
electricity  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  them  in  some 
new  way.  The  design 
engineer's  job  is  to  plan 
specific  apparatus  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  various  jobs,  the 
manufacturing  engineer  is  depended 
upon  to  build  the  apparatus  in  the 
plants,  the  erecting  engineer  to  in- 
stall it  when  it  is  built,  and  so  on. 
The  work  of  the  various  types  of 
engineers  is  illustrated  by  concrete 
incidents. 

The  complete  series  of  advertise- 
ments is  bound  up  in  booklet  form 
and  offered  in  the  final  advertise- 
ments. The  booklet  is  also  mailed 
to  educators  and  others  particularly 
interested  in  vocational  subjects. 


The  Glorification  of  Advertising 

"f^ERHAPS  there  has  been  too  much  glorification  of 

f^advertising  as  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  as  a 
useful  tool  of  tremendous  power  when  rightly  used," 
said  P.  L.  Thomson  in  his  report  to  the  membership  of 
the  A.  N.  A.  at  its  recent  Atlantic  City  convention. 

Only  this  week  we  learn  of  a  significant  experience  of 
an  industrial  concern  which  has  for  years  advertised  in 
a  sporadic  way  in  business  journals,  largely  because 
advertising  had  been  preached  to  it  in  season  and  out. 
A  few  months  since,  at  a  time  when  the  concern  was 
seriously  questioning  the  value  of  advertising,  a  market- 
minded  publisher  approached  this  concern  with  a  sug- 
gestion. It  was  not  about  advertising  nor  did  it  involve 
the  use  of  advertising  space.  It  concerned  a  certain 
step  this  concern  might  take  to  establish  itself  more 
solidly  with  certain  industries,  something  the  concern 
could  do  for  itself.  This  suggestion  showed  the  purpose- 
lessness  of  the  company's  former  advertising  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  discontinued,  as  it  was. 

But — and  here  lies  the  point — so  fundamental  was 
this  new  idea  from  a  marketing  standpoint  and  so 
logical  its  aim  that  before  plans  were  very  far  advanced 
the  concern  began  to  ask  itself,  "Why  can't  we  make 
much  better  progress  in  putting  over  this  idea  by  using 
advertising  space  in  the  business  journals?"  And  today, 
without  any  solicitor's  urging,  this  company  is  using 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  advertising  it  used 
previously.  It  has  found  an  "end"  with  such  poten- 
tialities  that  it  is  eager  to  use  every  means  that  will 
accelerate  its  progress. 

Advertising  so  used  needs  no  glorification ;  nor  does 
it  have  to  be  sold. 

Julius  Rosenwald  Sets  an  Example 

IN  announcing  recently  that  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com- 
pany would  discontinue  the  sale  of  firearms,  Julius 
Rosenwald  said:  "Our  action  in  limiting  the  sale  of 
firearms  to  officers  of  the  law  and  finally  discontinuing 
the  sale  of  them  altogether  is  based  on  our  desire  to 
protect  our  good  name  and  maintain  the  public  good 
will.  We  feel  that  the  moral  side  of  all  public  questions 
is  the  right  side.  Not  only  because  we  want  to  be 
right,  but  because  it  is  good  business." 

How  long  will  it  be  before  publications  which  still 
carry  "Pistols — C.  0.  D."  copy  will  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  public  at  large  and  refuse  to 
publish  advertising  which  aids  in  the  promiscuous  dis- 
tribution of  firearms  and  indirectly  in  the  increase  of 
crime? 

What  the  Census  Tells 

CHEWING-GUM,  hair  work  and  artificial  flowers 
— these  items  are  passed  on  to  the  reader  just 
as  they  fall  from  the  prosaic  desk  of  the  Government 
census  department,  all  in  the  same  week.  Their  jux- 
taposition has  more  than  a  momentary  interest,  how- 
ever, for  they  represent  three  human  concepts  of  de- 


sirable merchandise  which  have  a  crazy-quilt  aspect 
and  provide  a  sardonic  commentary  on  the  genus 
homo — and  incidentally  also  on  the  advertising  pro- 
fession. 

Chewing-gum  is  easily  the  Croesus  of  the  two. 
Forty-five  new  companies  now  labor  to  provide  the 
jaw  exercise  of  the  nation,  and  2500  people  get  their 
daily  wage  from  it.  The  total  wholesale  value  of  the 
product  of  the  chewing-gum  industry  was  $40,870,914 
in  1923,  an  increase  of  $2,000,000  over  1921.  Six  to 
seven  million  dollars,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
sales,  are  spent  on  advertising. 

As  for  hair  work  (forgive  the  Census  Department 
the  indelicacy  of  reporting  this  industry  in  the  same 
mail  with  chewing-gum!),  it  now  reaches  a  volume  of 
$11,263,953,  also  an  increase  over  1921.  So  much  does 
it  cost  the  country  to  keep  its  bald  domes  thatched! 

Slightly  more  pleasant  to  contemplate  is  the  arti- 
ficial flower  industry.  Its  total  volume  is  $19,650,862 
—a  jump  from  $14,000,000  in  1921. 

The  practical  point  in  this  apparent  frivolity  is  that 
there  are  still  many  half-despised,  half-forgotten  in- 
dustries— omitting  chewing-gum — which  are  doing  a 
volume  in  millions  of  dollars,  some  of  them  growing 
with  a  far  healthier  pace  than  many  well-advertised 
industries,  and  which  even  the  most  optimistic  of  ad- 
vertising men  have  probably  not  dreamed  of  trade 
marking  and  advertising.  If  they  can  do  so  well  in 
their  own  petty  way,  what  would  happen  if  they  were 
advertised? 

A  Farm  Under  the  Microscope 

A  GRICULTURE  is  the  biggest,  the  most  important 
.£T^and  the  most  necessary  of  all  our  industries — the 
industry  in  which  more  money  is  invested  than  in  any 
other.  Yet  what  do  we  who  live  and  always  have  lived 
in  cities  know  about  it  or  about  the  thirty  million  men, 
women  and  children  who  are  concerned  with  it? 

There  is  no  lack  of  information  about  farms,  farmers 
and  farm  life.  But  this  information  is  a  good  deal  like 
a  composite  photograph — it  tells  so  much  that  it  tells 
almost  nothing.  By  means  of  questionnaires,  adver- 
tisers can  learn  a  great  deal.  But  it  is  dor.btful  if  any 
questionnaire,  no  matter  how  shrewdly  it  be  prepared, 
will  give  as  clear  an  understanding  of  any  given  subject 
as  can  be  had  from  a  two  or  three  hours'  talk  with  a 
man  who  knows  that  subject  because  he  has  spent  his 
whole  lifetime  in  the  study  and  practice  of  it. 

The  series  of  articles  by  James  M.  Campbell  on  farm 
life,  the  first  of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
has  been  prepared  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  will 
be  of  value  to  every  man  who  looks  to  the  farmer  as  a 
possible  customer.  The  articles  are  based  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  a  lot  about  one 
farmer  as  it  is  to  know  a  little  about  a  lot  of  farmers. 
Which  is  why  the  Fortnightly  adopted  a  farm,  and  sent 
Mr.  Campbell  to  live  on  it,  for  as  long  a  time  as  neces- 
sary to  get  a  proper  perspective.  His  stories  are  specific, 
definite,  and  human.  Manufacturers  and  advertisers 
will  find  in  them  the  answers  to  many  pertinent  ques- 
tions. 
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Measuring  Mass  Buying  Habits 
by  Probing  the  Individual 

By  Harry  Tipper 


IN  the  study  of  busi- 
ness economics,  an  in- 
teresting phase  is  that 
which  deals  with  fluctua- 
tions in  business  con- 
cerned with  luxuries  and 
business  concerned  with 
what  we  term  necessities. 
Despite  the  fact  that  we 
must  have  food,  shelter 
and  clothing,  and  that 
economic  situations  are 
based  upon  the  need  for 
these  items,  it  is  true 
that  these  items  do  not 
recover  from  a  depression 
as  rapidly  as  items  of 
luxury  and  that  they  feel 
a  depression  more 
quickly. 

The  man  who  has  de- 
cided not  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  an  overcoat 
this  year  is  spending 
$100  fixing  up  his  radio; 
the  servant  is  given  up 
for  the  sake  of  the  auto- 
mobile ;  the  table  is  re- 
stricted to  provide  street 
clothes  which  are  in 
fashion;  the  movie  ac- 
cumulates the  money 
which  might  go  into  the 
dime  bank.  As  philoso- 
phers have  observed 
many  times,  human  de- 
sire continues  to  express  i=^=^ 
itself  in  things  which  are 
not  necessary,  even  to  the  limitation 
of  those  things  which  are. 

Close  observation  and  study  reveal 
an  astonishing  difference  in  inten- 
sity between  the  desire  for  luxuries 
of  one  class  and  those  of  another. 
Social  buying  does  not  follow  the 
economist's  idea  of  necessity,  neither 
does  it  follow  the  banker's  idea  of 
relative  economic  value.  It  may  be 
far  more  important  for  the  general 
consumer  to  be  comfortably  housed 
and  fed  than  to  be  entertained  eve- 
nings by  the  radio  or  moving  picture, 
but  the  entertainment  is  likely  to  go 
on.  Jewelry  would  not  seem  to  be  as 
important  as  a  little  more  money  de- 
voted to  good  living  and  comfort- 
able surroundings,  but  the  first  use 


1ISTENING  IN,"  says  Mr.  Tipper,  "is  probably 
J  the  most  important  element  in  the  investigations 
of  human  reactions  in  the  market."  To  learn  about  the 
order  Lepidoptera,  Dr.  Phillips  Thomas,  research  engi- 
neer of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  invented 
an  ultra-audible  microphone  which  enables  him  to 
listen  to  insect  sounds  too  highly  pitched  for  the  human 
ear  to  detect.  To  learn  more  about  the  marketing  pref- 
erences of  the  geriHS  homo.  Mr.  Tipper  suggests  a  thor- 
ough study  and  analysis  of  a  few  human  beings  rather 
than    theorizing   about   the    psychology   of   the   masses 


of  body  coverings  in  the  human  race 
was  for  ornament,  and  it  is  likely 
to  remain  more  important  to  be 
ornamented  than  covered. 

ALL  this  means  that  the  relative 
.  position  of  the  market  for  any 
commodity  is  governed  by  the  human 
desires — the  visibility  of  those  de- 
sires, the  emphasis  with  which  they 
are  brought  forward,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  invade  or  affect  the 
personality. 

To  the  marketing  man  the  econo- 
mist's definition  of  the  laws  of  sup- 
pl.v  and  demand  and  depression  and 
prosperit.v  are  of  little  use,  unless  he 
understands  that  they  are  strictl.y  a 
general  effect  of  human  desires  and 


of  human  attempts  to 
provide  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  buying  capac- 
ity and  the  desire  for  pos- 
session. 

Not  very  long  ago,  a 
great  deal  was  being 
made  of  instincts  in  buy- 
ing. Now  we  are  not  at 
all  sure  that  there  are 
any  instincts  —  that  is, 
the  scientists  are  not.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  whole 
question  of  instinct  is  too 
far  away  to  be  of  any 
importance  in  the  judg- 
ments which  business 
men  must  exercise  in 
their  connection  with  the 
marketing  program. 
Whence  the  desire  arises 
is  not  so  important  as  the 
extent  to  which  it  e.xists, 
the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  changed,  its  rela- 
tive importance  in  con- 
nection with  other  de- 
sires, and  the  stability  of 
its  operation. 

Take  style  out  of  cloth- 
ing and  the  business 
would  be  in  a  bad  way, 
but  that  does  not  indicate 
that  it  would  be  of  any 
advantage  to  try  to  put 
style  into  bread.  The  in- 
-  terest  in  personal  appear- 
ance makes  style  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  buying  of 
clothing.  If  there  were  no  hope  that 
new  clothes  would  improve  the  per- 
sonal appearance,  rendering  the  in- 
dividual more  attractive  and  less 
embarrassingly  conspicuous,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  buying  until 
the  old  ones  had  fallen  apart.  We  do 
not  measure  bread  or  food  by  the 
same  calculations,  and  our  changes 
in  buying  are  not  affected  in  the 
same  way.  The  expenditure  for 
bread  is  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest 
that  is  made  by  the  average  family, 
yet  a  few  cents  difference  in  the 
world  price  of  wheat  and  there  is  an 
immediate  change  in  the  extent  of 
buying.  Gasoline  is  the  smallest  bill 
which  the  motorist  pays,  yet  there  is 
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We  Weed  Out  the  Unfit  Before 
They  Get  on  the  Payroll 

By  Martin  L.  Davey 

President,  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,  Kent,  Ohio 


PERSONNEL  selection  and 
training  are  recognized  as  im- 
portant factors  in  modern  busi- 
ness by  practically  every  progressive 
authority.  Their  importance  be- 
comes more  vital  in  an  organization 
dealing  entirely  in  personal  service. 
But  when  there  is  frequent  profes- 
sional contact  between  those  who 
render  service  and  those  for  whom 
the  service  is  rendered,  then  per- 
sonnel selection  and  training  rank 
among  the  essential  foundation 
stones  of  lasting  success. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 
has  nothing  to  sell  except  the  ser- 
vice of  its  trained  men.  To  these 
trained  men  is  entrusted  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  proper  care  of 
valuable  trees.  It  is  natural  that 
tree  owners  should  consult  with 
these  trained  men  in  a  professional 
way,  the  same  as  one  consults  with 
one's  dentist  or  physician.  Under 
such  circumstances,  no  permanent 
success  could  be  attained  without 
paying  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
first,  to  the  selection  of  a  high  type 
of  men;  and  second,  to  the  thorough 


Company  follows  today  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  gradual  process  of  evolu- 
tion. A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
the  profession  of  tree  surgexy  was 
unknown.  John  Davey  was  just  be- 
ginning to  achieve  satisfactory  re- 
sults after  years  of  observation  and 
experiment  in  his  new  science.  In 
1901  he  published  a  book,  "The  Tree 
Doctor,"  profusely  illustrated,  show- 
ing the  results  of  ignorance  or  neg- 
lect in  the  care  of  trees,  and  also 
showing  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ment, with  the  reasons  why  these 
improved  methods  produced  better 
results. 

Through  the  sale  of  this  book,  calls 
came  to  him  from  many  places,  ask- 
ing him  to  come  and  treat  ailing 
trees.  For  some  eight  years,  most  of 
the  work  was  done  under  his  super- 
vision with  the  aid  of  a  few  men  he 
had  trained.  Many  were  his  trials, 
and  great  his  disgust.  He  could  find 
but  few  men  who  took  real  pride  in 
professional  training  of  those  men  their  work  and  few  who  were  con- 
who  are  selected.  scientious,   steady  and  reliable.     At 

The   methods    of   personnel    selec-    that  time,  too,  the  demand  for  the 
tion  and  training  which  the  Davey    services  of  tree  experts  was  far  from 


Martin  L.  Davey 


A  thorough  knowledge  of  tree  anatomy  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  success  as  a  tree  surgeon.     Whi 
why  the  Davey  Institute  places  so  much  emphasis  on  laboratory  work  in  structural  botany 
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To  executives  and  operating  officers 
who    approve    all    expenditures    f> 
additions  and  betterments. 


To     superintendents     of     motive 

power   and   their  staffs   who   are  responsible   fur 

locomotive    and     car    design,    construction,     and 

repairs. 


To  engineering  and  maintenance  officers  who  arc 
responsible  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  all  raihvay  facilities  other  than  cars  and  loco- 
motives. 


Direct  Your 

Message  to  the 

Right  Railway  Men 

through  the  five  departmental  rail- 
way publications  in  The  Railway 
Service  Unit, 

The  departmental  organization  in 
the  railway  industry  and  the  widely 
different  railway  activities  make  it 
necessary  to  gain,  effectively,  the 
interest  and  confidence  of  each  de- 
partment, individually. 

These  five  railway  publications  ac- 
complish this  by  each  one  being 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  one  branch  of  railway  service — 
and  their  effectiveness  is  shown  by 
the  classified  circulation  statements 
and  the  high  renewal  rate. 

Our  Research  Department  will 
gladly  furnish  analysis  of  the 
raihvay  market  for  your  product. 

Simmons  -  Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 
30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


oca:  608  S.  Dearborn  Si. 
elaiid:    6007   Euclid  Avenue 
Orleans:    927    Canal    Slreel 


n  Francisco:  74  New  Montgomery  Si. 
Washington:  17th  &  H  Sts.,  N.  W. 
London:    34    Victoria    St.,    S.    W.    1. 


All  Five  Papers  arc 
members  of  A.  B.  C. 
and  A.  B.  P. 


.'■'  railway  electrical 
■  lUcers  who  deal  zvith 
electric  power  and  light 
for  shops,  ears,  and 
buildings,  and  also  heavy 
electric  traction. 


To  signal  officers  whn 
are  interested  in  signal- 
ing, automatic  train  con- 
trol, telephone  and  tele- 
graph. 
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stable.  The  men  he  undertook  to 
train  would  remain  with  him  only 
as  long  as  he  could  supply  steady 
work.  If  busine.ss  became  slack, 
even  for  a  time,  he  found  himself 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
hiring  a  new  squad  and  starting  all 
over  again  with  the  process  of  in- 
struction. 

In  1909,  when  the  Davey  Tree  Ex- 
pert    Company     was     incorporated, 
the     first     definite     steps 
were    taken    in    the    de-  - 

velopment  of  better 
methods  of  selecting  and 
training  men.  National 
advertising,  in  carefully 
chosen  mediums,  brought 
this  new  profession  to  the 
attention  of  ambitious  ; 
young  men  throughout 
the  country — young  men 
who  loved  the  outdoors 
and  desired  the  education 
that  travel  gives,  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  for 
more  rapid  advancement 
in  a  profession  that  was 
unique  and  uncrowded. 
On  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience, certain  stand- 
ards as  to  mental,  moral 
and  physical  qualifica- 
tions were  set.  Everyoiu 
who  answered  the  com- 
pany's advertisements  for 
men  was  required  to  give 
references  to  be  consulted 
for  information  regard- 
ing his  character.  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  the 
physical  qualifications  of 
each  applicant,  an  impor- 
tant matter  because  of 
the  amount  of  climbing 
necessarily  involved  in 
the  work.  Educational 
qualifications  were  also 
carefully  considered. 

These  methods  of  se- 
lection brought  to  Kent 
a  better  type  of  man.  ^^= 
Then  came  the  problem  of 
providing,  not  only  practical  instruc- 
tion in  how  to  do  the  work,  but  also 
scientific  training  which  would  en- 
able these  men  to  understand  prop- 
erly the  reasons  why  each  different 
step  in  the  work  was  necessary.  In 
addition,  scientific  knowledge  re- 
garding tree  structure,  insect  and 
fungus  enemies  of  trees  and  their 
proper  control  had  to  be  instilled. 

At  first,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
find  a  college  where  the  company's 
employees  could  be  sent  to  receive 
this  special  scientific  instruction,  but 
none  was  found  where  the  desired 
subjects  could  be  taken  without 
taking  other  extraneous  subjects  in 
order    to    meet    prescribed    require- 


ments as  to  course  of  study.  Even 
then  the  instruction  in  the  desired 
subjects  would  have  been  given  from 
a  purely  scientific  standpoint  instead 
of  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
application  of  these  scientific  facts 
to  the  daily  work  of  a  tree  surgeon. 
As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the 
Davey  School  of  Forestry  was 
founded  in  1909.  The  next  year  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Davey  In- 


Here  are  several  reasons  ivhv  the  Davey  Company  pays 
special  attention  to  the  physical  qualifications  of  each 
applicant  for  a  position.  The  man  shoicn  in  the  illus- 
tration to  the  left  is  tvorking  forty  feet  in  the  air.  On 
the  right  a  Davey  man  is  shown  out  on  the  very  tips  of 
the  branches  after  an  elusive  stub,  work  that  requires 
steady  nerves.  The  ropes  that  afford  full  protection 
for  a  task  like  this  are  barely  visible  in   the  pictures 


stitute  of  Tree  Surgery,  which  is 
the  name  by  which  the  Davey  school 
is  known  today.  A  small  faculty 
was  engaged  and  a  course  of  study 
planned  which  would  be  adapted  par- 
ticularly to  the  requirements  of  a 
practical  man,  dealing  with  trees  in 
his  daily  work. 

At  first  the  course  covered  only 
four  months,  from  December  1  to 
April  1,  since  that  was  the  period 
of  the  year  during  which  it  was  im- 
practical to  continue  outdoor  work 
in  this  latitude.  From  this  humble 
beginning,  the  course  of  study  has 
been  developed  until  now  it  consists 
of  three  terms  of  fifteen  weeks  each 
— and  the  time  is  probably  not  far 


distant  when  a  fourth  term  will  be 
added,  so  that  the  Davey  course  will 
closely  approximate  that  of  most  col- 
leges. This  specialized  course  of 
study  is  really  the  final  step  in  the 
process  of  personnel  selection  and 
training  which  the  Davey  Company 
follows  today. 

The  first   step   in   finding   men   is 
truthful  advertising   in   quality  me- 
diums which  reach  the  type  of  men 
we    must    have.      Careful 
=^^^      record  is  kept  of  the  re- 
sults  of   this   advertising 
and  each  year's  campaign 
is   planned    and    executed 
in  the  light  of  the  results 
of  the  previous  year.    Ex- 
perience has  shown  quite 
clearly     which     mediums 
pay    and    which    are    not 
profitable  to  use. 

The  second  step  is  to 
request  each  man  who 
answers  our  employment 
advertising  to  fill  out  a 
detailed  qualification  rec- 
ord form,  giving  his  age, 
ancestry,  physical  qualifi- 
cations, education,  em- 
ployment record  and 
three  references,  to  whom 
we  maj'  write  for  in- 
formation regarding  his 
character  and  ability. 
With  this  record,  we  re- 
quest that  each  man  send 
us  some  recent  snapshot 
or  photograph  of  himself, 
in  order  that  the  blank 
may  serve  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  place  of  a  per- 
sonal interview.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that 
about  50  per  cent  of  the 
men  who  answer  our  ad- 
vertising fill  out  the  quali- 
fication blanks  and  return 
them  with  the  required 
picture.  In  order  to 
capitalize  as  far  as  pos- 
^=:  sible  on  our  advertising 
investment,  we  use  a 
series  of  four  follow-up  letters  re- 
questing the  return  of  the  qualifica- 
tion blank  and  picture.  We  have 
used  as  high  as  seven  letters,  but 
records  proved  that  the  last  three 
letters  did  not  produce  enough 
blanks  to  justify  the  expense  of 
sending  them. 

Of  the  total  blanks  received,  we 
find  that  about  56  per  cent  come 
from  the  first  letter;  about  25  per 
cent  from  the  second  letter ;  9  per 
cent  fi-om  the  third ;  and  2  per  cent 
from  the  last  of  the  series — which 
leaves  about  10  per  cent  that  are 
"pulled"  by  personally  dictated  let- 
ters, not  a  part  of  the  regular  series. 
The  third  step,  the  real  process  of 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   54] 
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At  Miami  Beach 

The  Artistic  Community  Theatre  in  its  Tropical  Setting 


THE  motion  picture  has  sup- 
planted the  newspaper  as  the 
world's  greatest  popular  influ- 
ence. Where,  years  ago,  there  were 
only  the  newspapers  to  mould  public 
opinion  and  taste,  to-day  there  are 
eight  times  as  many  motion  picture 
theatres  in  the  country. 

From  Broadway  thru  Main  Street, 
into  every  state  and  city,  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing network  of  theatres  exerts  a 
tremendous  daily  influence  on  the  liv- 
ing habits  of  the  multitude — a  multi- 
tude that  spends  money  for  amuse- 
ments, for  luxuries,  for  necessities. 

This  multitude  is  alert  to  sugges- 


tions. They  notice  how  homes  are 
furnished,  what  clothes  are  worn  and 
how  people  who  are  in  the  social  swim 
act.  They  accept  what  they  see  as  a 
standard  to  pattern  after  and  measure 
up  to.  Many  are  the  purchases  which 
originate  in  the  motion  picture  theatre. 
Thousands  of  the  fans  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Motion  Picture  for  more  defi- 
nite information  on  what  kind  of 
toilet  articles  and  beauty  preparations 
certain  stars  use,  and  more  details 
concerning  their  clothes  and  personal 
likes  and  dislikes,  etc.  By  advertising 
in  Motion  Picture  you  cash  in  on  this 
eager  reader  interest. 


Brewster  Publications,  Inc.,  175  Duffield  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


Why  Mr.  Tinsley-  Won't 
Renew  His  Subscription 

Tinsley-Clingman    Co.,   Inc. 

423   South   Fourth  Street, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

November  11,  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

Out  of  respect  for  your  excellent  fol- 
low-up, I  am  going  to  give  you  the 
reason  for  my  dropping  your  magazine 
from  my  list. 

There  is  a  small  organized  minority 
in  this  country  who  are  fighting  for 
disarmament.  They  have  attracted 
many  misguided  suckers  to  their  cause. 
From  an  editorial  published  by  you 
some  time  ago  on  revolvers  and  crime, 
I  judge  Advertising  Fortnightly  is 
in  the  latter  class. 

After  the  results  New  York  has 
gotten  under  the  Sullivan  anti-firearms 
law,  I  don't  see  how  in  common  sense 
you  can  try  to  force  it  on  the  rest  of 
the  country.  There  are  quite  a  few 
people  in  the  country  who  are  fighting 
this  movement.  I  happen  to  be  one, 
therefore  am  not  going  to  contribute 
even  the  small  amount  of  $2  to  any  pub- 
lication which  advocates  such  a  silly 
measure. 

I  know  this  will  not  materially  hurt 
you.  And  with  the  lavish  amount  of  ad- 
vertising magazines,  it  will  not  seriously 
discomfit  me.         Eric  B.  Tinsley, 

President. 

Advertising's   Gravest  Problem 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
New  York 

December  8,  1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  one  sentence  editorial  in  a  recent 
issue  is  worth  several  issues  in  itself. 
I  refer  to  "Advertising's  Gravest 
Problem,"  and  believe  that  you  have 
hit  the  well-known  nail  squarely  on  the 
head.  Henry  Eckhardt. 

[The  editorial  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ecli- 
hardt,  captioned  "Advertising's  Gravest 
Problem,"  appeared  in  our  issue  of  Nov.  19. 
It  reads  as  follows :  "We  think  the  gravest 
problem  facing  advertising  at  this  time  is 
that  of  digesting  and  assimilating  the  mass 
of  organization  and  standardization  it  has 
swallowed  in  the  past  few  years  without 
sacrificing  the  very  elements  that  make  for 
effective  advertising,  namely,  originality  and 
individuality."] 

.■iutomobile  Transportation 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

December  12,  1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  editorial  captioned  "The  Road 
Hog  and  the  Market  for  Cars,"  in  your 
issue  of  October  22,  and  the  letter  by 
Harry  K.  Leonard,  in  your  issue  of 
November  12,  both  touch  on  an  interest- 
ing phase  of  present-day  methods  of 
transportation.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  passenger  transportation, 
however,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
automobile  has  created  interesting 
problems.  In  the  field  of  short-haul 
freight  movement  the  steady  inroad  of 
the  motor  truck  is  also  making  itself 
felt,    although    not    to    the    extent    to 


which  it  has  cut  into  the  passenger 
movement  of  some  railroads. 

To  emphasize  the  extent  to  which 
the  automobile  has  supplanted  the  rail- 
ways in  the  movement  of  passengers 
one  has  but  to  cite  this  extract  from 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  Railway:  "In  1917, 
which  is  about  the  time  the  automobile 
had  reached  a  point  where  it  was  an 
important  factor,  your  company  car- 
ried 16,702,885  passengers  in  local 
intrastate  traffic.  In  1923  there  were 
only  8,133,518  such  passengers.  This 
loss  of  over  50  per  cent  in  this  class  of 
business  resulted  in  reducing  the  reve- 
nue in  1923  by  over  $8,000,000." 

Here  we  have  considerable  light  on 
one  of  the  innumerable  changes  which 
the  motor  car  has  made.  Just  as,  half 
a  century  ago,  the  railway  displaced 
the  stage  coach,  so  now,  the  railway  is 
being  displaced — for  short  hauls — by 
the  automobile.  How  long  will  it  be 
before  the  automobile  is  shoved  to  one 
side  by  some  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation? C.  A.  James. 

"Selling  White  Space 
with  Trimmings" 

Modern  Priscilla 
Boston 

December  6,  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  article  which  appears 
in  your  issue  of  November  19,  entitled 
"Selling  White  Space  with  Trim- 
mings." 

You  have  made  a  most  effective  at- 
tack upon  a  vicious  custom  which  has 
sprung  up  among  publishers  and  I  am 
mighty  glad  that  you  had  the  courage 
to  publish  such  an  article. 

Here's  hoping  you  will  keep  up  the 
good  work  until  the  custom  becomes  so 
unpopular  that  it  vdll  die  a  natural 
death.  Arthur  J.  Crockett, 

Advertising  Director. 

Marketing  American 
Goods  Abroad 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

December   9,   1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

Your  recent  articles  on  the  subject 
of  exporting  merchandise  to  foreign 
countries  are  valuable.  With  the  ma- 
turing of  the  Dawes  plan,  and  the 
financial  rehabilitation  of  the  lead- 
ing consuming  nations  of  Europe,  some 
of  us  who  were  in  the  importing  and 
exporting  business  before  the  war  see 
splendid  opportunities  for  a  revival  of 
this  business. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that 
charges  made  against  American  export- 
ing manufacturers,  to  the  effect  that 
they  do  not  understand  their  business, 
are  unjust  and  unfounded.  Experiences 
of  such  concerns  as  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  American  Blower 
Company,  American  Machine  &  Foun- 
dry Company,  S.  S.  White  Dental 
Manufacturing  Company  and  American 
Axe  &  Tool  Company,  to  refer  to  only 


a  few  representative  American  export 
manufacturers,  prove  that  the  reverse 
is  true. 

Particularly  with  relation  to  South 
American  countries  has  our  export 
business  been  growing.  For  example, 
American  imports  into  Chile  from  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three 
years  have  been  increasing  steadilv. 
They  were  valued  at  $26,487,116  m 
1921,  at  $22,464,102  in  1922  and  at  $31,- 
070,111  in  1923.  For  the  years  1921 
and  1922  the  United  States  headed  the 
list  of  exporters  to  Chile.  The  United 
Kingdom  was  second  and  Germany 
third.  Complete  figures  are  not  avail- 
able for  1923.  Louis  A.  Pierce. 

Waste  in  Promotion  Literature 

California    Illustrated    Retview, 
Atascadero,  Cal. 

December  12,  1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  recently  read  with  consider- 
able interest  the  article  "Knee  Deep — 
or  Wading  Out  of  Literature,"  in  your 
issue  of  May  7  last.  Every  thinking 
man  has  long  realized  the  enormous  and 
quite  unnecessary  waste  in  promotion 
"literature";  but  when  no  established 
practice  exists  each  man  is  left  to  his 
own  resources,  hoping  in  his  endeavor, 
which  is  often  gropingly  made,  to 
reach  the  person  so  placed  that  his  pub- 
lication will  receive  full  consideration 
in  the  forthcoming  appropriations. 

The  advertising  agents,  to  some  ex- 
tent, are  responsible  for  these  condi- 
tions and  they  have  it  within  their 
power  to  alter  them  largely. 

Complete  standardization  is  not  pos- 
sible, nor  yet  is  it  advisable;  for  the 
organization  at  the  back  of  a  publica- 
tion is  a  large  factor  in  the  selling  of 
that  publication's  space  and  it  is  very 
necessary  for  the  advertisers  and  their 
agents  to  know  something  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  that  organization.  This 
individuality  could  best  be  learned 
from  the  way  in  which  the  few  vital 
facts  were  presented  to  their  prospec- 
tive customers.  The  "Rate  Card"  could 
be  embodied  in  a  short  letter — the  size 
of  paper  being  the  standard  letter-head 
size  8V2  X  11  inches,  giving  what  each 
publisher  considered  the  selling  fea- 
tures. This  is  where  the  individuality 
would  be  displayed,  for  it  would  be 
clearly  shown  what  each  man  thought 
vital.  Personally,  I  believe  with  few 
exceptions  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion could  be  put  upon  a  single  sheet  of 
paper  under  the  following  heads : 

Rates,  discounts,  minimum  size  of 
advertisements,  minimum  size  of  type, 
position,  closing  date,  cancellation,  me- 
chanical requirements,  restrictions, 
publishing  date,  subscription  price,  cir- 
culation (how  obtained),  established, 
publishers,  class  of  readers  or  sub- 
scribers, percentage  of  renewals, 
growth. 

It  is  necessary  that  advertisers  know 
that  they  will  be  given  100  per  cent 
service  and  that  the  subscribers  them- 
selves be  given  equally  honest  service; 
for  contented  subscribers  mean  inter- 
ested readers.       Tyson  A.  Pearson. 
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While  you  talk  to  these  1,663,712  CONSUMER  FAMILIES 
You  are  at  the  same  time  SELLING  103,120  MERCHANTS! 

103,120  Merchants  are  regular  subscribers  of  The  Household  Magazine.  The 
count  arrived  at  through  Household's  Nation-wide  Questionnaire. 
In  the  Household  Magazine  you  talk  to  \  ,663,7  \  2  homes. 

AMONG  THESE  HOMES,  UNDER  THE  READING  LAMPS 
AWAY  FROM  ALL  DISTRACTING  INFLUENCE  WITH 
MINDS  OPEN  TO  YOUR  SINCERE  APPEAL  ARE  103,120 
MERCHANTS  THOUSANDS  OF  THEM  HANDLING  YOUR 
KIND  OF  GOODS. 

It  costs  less  than  6  cents  a  merchant  to  reach  all  these   1  03, 1  20  merchants 
with  a  full  page.     Less  than  3  cents  a  merchant  for  a  half  page. 
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You  can  show  your  product  in  four  colors  to  these 
merchants  for  about  8  cents  a  head. 

And  w^ithout  one  cent  added  cost  you  have  an 
interested  audience  of  1,663,712  consumer  families 
— customers  of  these  merchants. 

This  is  the  REALLY  GREAT  opportunity  for 
market  expansion.  Through  Small  Tow^n  America's 
dominating  medium. 
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Unanimously  First  Choice 
Among  Hardware  Publications 

The  people  that  are  qualified  to  knotv  about  the  influence  of 
hardware  publications  are  of  three  kinds : 

Hardware  retailers 
Hardware  wholesalers 
Hardware  manufacturers 

All  three  of  these  say  Hardware  Age  is  first  choice  in  the  hard- 
ware field. 

Hardware  retailers  and  wholesalers  have  said  this  repeatedly 
in  reply  to  independent  surveys  made  by  manufacturers.  In 
all  such  investigations — 

Hardware  Age  is  always  first 

Hardware  Age  is  overwhelmingly  first 

Hardware  Age  is  first  in  every  section  of  the  country 

Hardware  manufacturers  "say  it  with  dollars."  For  many 
years  Hardware  Age  has  had — 

Twice  the  number  of  advertisers  and  several  times 
the  amount  of  advertising  of  any  other  hardware 
publication. 

More  advertisers  using  Hardware  Age  exclusively 
than  the  total  number  advertising  in  any  other  hard- 
ware publication. 


These  other  business 
papers,  the  leaders  in 
their  various  fields,  are 
also    published    by    the 

UNITED     PUBLISHERS 
CORPORATION 


The  Iron  Age 

Hardware  Buyers  Catalog 

Dry   Goods  Economist 

Merchaiit-Econoviist 

Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 

Automotive  Industries 

Motor    World 

Motor  Age 

El  Automotnl  Americano 

The  American  Automobile 

Distribution   and    IVarehousing 

Automobile  Trade  Journal 

Automobile  Trade  Directory 

Chilton  Automobile  Directory 

Motor    Transport 

^  Commercial   Car  Journal 

Chilton    Tractor    and    Equipment 

Journal 

Chilton    Tractor    and    Implement 

Index 


The  net  paid  A.  B.  C.  circulation  of  Hardware  Age  covers 
very  thoroughly  the  well-rated,  business  hardware  dealers 
and  jobbers  all  over  the  United  States.  The  advertising 
pages  of  Hardware  Age  are  a  "field  tested"  means  for  gaining 
their  business  attention. 


Hardware  Age 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  A.  B.  C.  ANl)  A.  B.  P. 
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One  Thousand  Ghosts — 
Dehver  Them  Early  Next  Week 

By  Lejaren  a  Hiller 


INTO  the  studio  rushed  the  ad- 
vertiser. He  was  all  excitement. 
"Got  a  great  idea  for  my  next 
advertisement,  but  it  needs  a  picture 
with  a  thousand  ghosts  in  it." 
"A  thousand  ghosts?" 
"Yes,  at  least  a  thousand.  And 
I've  got  to  have  the  photograph  early 
ne.xt  week.    Can  you  do  it?" 

This  happened  a  good  many  years 
ago,  long  before  Sir  Conan  Doyle 
and  other  investigators  of  the 
Great  Beyond  had  popularized  spirit 
photographs  and  shadowy  ecto- 
plasm. It  was  the  proud  boast  of 
the  studio  that  no  order,  no  matter 
how  bizarre,  fanciful  or  extreme, 
was  to  be  turned  down.  A  way  had 
to    be    found    to    overcome    all    ob- 


stacles.    We    were    in    business    to 
take  orders,  not  refuse  them. 

We  made  answer  with  the  utmost 
sang  froid:   "Certainly  we  can." 

Twenty  years  ago  no  advertiser 
would  have  dreamed  of  making  so 
strange  a  demand  on  any  self-re- 
specting photographer,  which  goes 
to  show  what  remarkable  changes 
have  come  over  the  art  of  photo- 
graphic reproduction  in  the  past 
two  decades;  for  today  an  order  for 
ghosts,  goblins  or  witches  occasions 
no  concern  to  the  studios  that  spe- 
cialize in  photographic  illustrations. 
Two  decades  does  not  seem  a  long 
time  if  one  looks  back,  particularly 
when  the  years  themselves  have  been 
full  of  interesting  and  epoch-making 
changes  in  one's  chosen 
field.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  develop- 
ment in  photographic 
art  used  in  connection 
with  publishing  and 
advertising  during  the 
past  twenty  years. 

But  to  return  to  the 
ghosts.  Investigation 
into     the     subject     of 


ghosts  held  out  no  hope  of  assistance 
from  the  spiritual  world.  Some- 
thing more  material  would  have  to 
be  employed,  to  which  end  a  dozen 
heavenly  young  women  models  were 
asked  to  report  to  the  studio  the 
following  morning.  These  were  at- 
tired in  the  legendary  ghostlike 
habiliments,  and  all  twelve  were 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  some 
sort  of  hoisting  harness  we  hastily 
devised  for  the  purpose.  The  camera 
was  focused  and  "shots"  made  time 
and  again.  With  each  succeeding 
shot  the  focus  was  reduced,  so  that 
the  end-result  was  a  number  of 
photographic  prints  in  which  our 
ghosts  showed  up  in  constantly  di- 
minishing ratio  as  to  size.  Inci- 
dentally, the  models  were  anything 
but  ghostlike  while  they  were  being 
photographed.  We  consoled  them 
as  best  we  could  with  the  informa- 
tion that  they  were  contributing 
their  services  to  art.  Superimposing 
and  retouching  gave  a  finished  print 
which  met  with  the  customer's  most 
ghostly  expectations.  There  may 
not  have  been  a  thousand  spirits  in 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   50] 
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brought  into  the  photographic 
studio  to  serve  as  props  for  an 
advertising  message.  The  illus- 
tration shows  how  the  stage  was 
set  for  the  "outdoors"  scene  re- 
produced  in   the  upper  portion 
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MEDIUM 
That  Gets 
RESULTS 
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New  York! 


GLANCE  over  the  cards  in 
an  Interborough  Subway 
or  Elevated  car,  or  read  the 
Roll  Call  of  Interborough  Ad- 
vertisers. What  famous  names 
do  you  find?  You'll  see  WRIG- 
LEY,  WALTER  BAKER, 
POMPEl  AN,  COLGATE, 
ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER, 
JELL-O,  O'SULLIVAN  RUB- 
BER HEELS,  NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  CO.,  MAXWELL 
HOUSE  COFFEE,  WATKINS 
MULSIFIED  COCOANUT 
OIL  —  and  scores  of  others 
equally  as  well  known. 

Do  you  know  that  the  ten  ad- 
vertisers listed  above  have  used 
Interborough  Advertising  for  a 
total  of  181  years — that  two  of 
them  have  used  it  for  37  years 
each — that  three  of  them  use 
it  exclusive  of  all  other  car  card 
advertising  in  the  United  States? 


The  self  -  evident  reason  for 
their  continuous  use  of  Inter- 
borough Advertising  is  that  it 
sells  the  goods!  Year  after  year 
our  clients  sign  up  without 
losing  a  single  moment's  dis- 
play— usually  increasing  their 
showing  when  possible.  They 
know  what  the  medium  has 
done  for  them,  and  what  it 
can  do ! 

If  you  want  more  details  about 
achievements  of  Interborough 
Subway  and  Elevated  Adver- 
tising— and  what  it  can  do  for 
.vou — write  us  a  letter  and  we 
will  furnish  you  with  some  irx- 
teresting  information. 

''3,000,000  Daily 
Circulation  y* 
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Apportioning  the  Industrial 
Advertising  Budget 

By  Harry  M.  Hitchcock 


THE  man  who  has  the  making 
of  any  advertising  budget  is 
inevitably  under  terrific  pres- 
sure— pressure  from  without  and 
pressure  from  within,  and  not  sel- 
dom pressure  from  above.  Some  of 
it  is  applied  with  perfectly  sincere 
but  mistaken  motives;  some  of  it 
from  wholly  selfish  motives.  If  you 
are  to  withstand  that  pressure,  if 
you  are  not  to  be  squeezed  all  out 
of  shape,  and  your  budget  with  you, 
you  must  have  a  perfectly  clear 
vision  of  the  end  and  aim  of  all  your 
efforts,  and  you  must  hang  on  to 
that  vision  like  a  puppy  to  a  root. 

I've  seen  people  vastly  amused  at 
the  way  a  woman  writes  a  telegram. 
You  know:  she  has  it  fixed  in  her 
mind  befoi-ehand  that  a  telegram  has 
to  be  just  ten  words,  neither  more 
nor  less.  So  if  she  has  said  all  she 
had  to  say  in  nine  words,  she  puts  in 
"Love"  or  "Kisses";  and  if  she  finds 
she  needs  eleven,  she  tries  to  get 
away  with  a  compound,  like  "gim- 
me." But,  after  all,  telegrams  don't 
cost  much,  and  I  have  seen  some  ad- 
vertising budgets  mutilated  like  that 
that  really  cost  something. 

Why,  in  plain  terms,  start  with 
an  arbitrary  percentage  of  your 
gross  sales,  as  an  advertising  ap- 
propriation, and  then  try  to  fit  the 
job  to  the  appropriation,  instead  of 
the  appropriation  to  the  job? 

As  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  is  only 
a  bookkeeping  convenience.  It  makes 
your  cost  accounting  much  easier. 
But  do  you  run  your  advertising 
primarily  for  the  comfort  of  the 
bookkeeper?  Milking,  when  skilfully 
and  thoroughly  done,  leaves  the  cow 
feeling  comfortable;  but  nobody 
imagines  that  the  main  reason  for 
milking  is  the  comfort  of  the  cow. 
The  reason  for  milking  is  milk.  The 
reason  for  advertising  is  sales. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  advertis- 
ing you  can,  and  usually  must,  cut 
your  coat  to  fit  your  cloth.  But  the 
object  of  the  coat  is  not  to  use  up 
the   cloth,    but   to   cover   you. 

When  your  market  research  is 
complete    you    should    know    some- 


where near  what  your  point  of 
ma.ximum  advertising  efficiency  is; 
that  is,  given  the  number  of  your 
customers,  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  their  distribution  in- 
dustrially and  otherwise,  you  can 
estimate  about  how  much  money  it 
will  take  to  put  your  story  before  all 
of  them,  often  enough  to  excite  their 
interest,  and  not  enough  to  make 
them  tired  of  hearing  about  you. 

Nobody,  of  course,  in  this  day  and 
generation,  can  compute  the  exact 
point  of  maximum  efficiency  in  an 
advertising  budget.  Nor,  if  you 
could,  would  it  be  of  much  practical 
value  in  a  world  in  which  the  adver- 
tising man  proposes  and  the  board 
of  directors  disposes.  But  if  you 
cannot  secure  the  precise  amount 
which  will  insure  each  and  every 
prospective  customer  seeing  just 
enough  of  your  advertising  to  make 
him  wish  for  more — you  can  usually 
come  near  enough  to  it  to  feel  that 
you  are  at  least  on  the  flat  part  of 
the  curve  of  efficiency. 

Then  if  your  bookkeeping  depart- 
ment wants,  for  greater  convenience 
in  apportioning  the  overhead,  to  fig- 
ure your  appropriation  in  terms  of 
a  percentage  of  gross  sales,  let  them 
do  it.  But  let  them  figure  the  per- 
centage to  fit  the  appropriation ; 
don't  figure  the  appropriation  to  fit 
the  percentage. 

THERE  is  one  point,  however, 
that  legitimately  belongs  in  con- 
sideration of  the  total  of  the  budget, 
even  though  it  operates  to  modify 
your  conclusions  as  to  what  you 
need  for  maximum  efficiency.  It  is 
this:  the  greatest  requirement,  in 
advertising,  is  persistence — continu- 
ity. Therefore,  it  is  entirely  proper; 
more,  it  is  essential — in  making  up 
your  budget,  to  give  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  what  you  have  been 
spending  in  previous  years,  and 
what  you  expect  to  be  spending  in 
other  years  beyond  this  coming  one. 
Nobody  slams  full  load  on  any  ma- 
chine, all  at  once.  It  is  much  better 
to  work  your  advertising  machinery 
gradually  up  to  what  you  consider 
its  full-load  point  than  to  try  to  get 


there  in  one  leap.  It  may  take  you 
five  years  to  tune  the  advertising 
program  to  what  you  regard  as  con- 
cert pitch,  but  if  so,  those  five  years 
need  not  necessarily  have  been 
wasted.  You  will  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  your  full-load  point  by 
the  time  you  get  there  than  you  did 
at  the  outset. 


I 


T    follows    from    the    method    of 

budget-making  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  that  determining  and  ap- 
portioning the  budget  go  together, 
forming  a  single  process.  If  you 
start  with  the  customer  and  work 
back  to  your  own  organization  to 
determine  how  much  money  you  will 
need  to  make  a  solid  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  two,  you 
have  necessarily  pretty  well  deter- 
mined how  the  money  is  to  be  spent 
in  finding  out  how  much. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  practice, 
in  compiling  the  budget,  to  put  aside 
a  fairly  sizable  sum,  either  as  a  re- 
serve for  contingencies,  or  for  spe- 
cial occasions,  or  something  like 
that.  But  the  more  I  see  of  this 
business  the  more  strongly  I  am  in- 
clined to  feel  that  this  practice  is  of 
doubtful  value  at  best.  Naturally 
you  need  a  little  margin  in  your  esti- 
mates of  production  costs;  but  as 
far  as  your  space  is  concerned,  and 
the  total  number  of  your  actual  pub- 
lications in  the  direct-mail  part  of 
the  budget,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
you  are  better  off  if  you  make  up 
your  mind  beforehand  just  about 
what  the  situation  calls  for  and  then 
stick  to  it. 

While  the  apportionment  of  ex- 
penditures between  periodical  space 
and  direct-mail  material  is  a  very 
important  question,  it  is,  in  the 
sense  I  am  speaking  here,  a  matter 
of  detail.  That  is,  the  answer  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case. 

It  all  comes  down,  as  I  see  it,  to 
just  one  thing:  the  function  of  ad- 
vertising is  to  sell.  The  most  im- 
portant factor  in  selling  is  the 
customer.  Therefore,  in  budget- 
making,  start  with  the  customer  and 
stick  with  him  all  the  wav. 


hvrvmhrr    \:.    I 'CI 
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en  A  net 


-  A  COATCD  PA('eP^  l-OU  JOBS  WHCae 

COSTS  MUST  lie  CLOSCLV  WATCHei) 
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/O  ^LLIED  Porcelain  Enamel  is 
K..,yj.a.  good  sheet  at  a  low  price. 
It  has  been  carefully  developed  to 
embody  most  of  those  character' 
istics  sought  in  a  paper  made  for 
particularly  high  grade  work. 
The  raw  stock  isgood.  Itisioo^ 
casein  sized.  The  coating  is  care- 
fully'applied.  It  meets  the  need 
beautifully  for  catalogs,  book' 
lets,  house  organs  and  folders 
which  are  to  be  well  printed  but  in 
which  costs  are  to  be  held  down. 


The  very  fact  that  printers  and 
advertisers  have  been  attracted 
to  our  papers  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to 
operate  34  coating  machines, 
comprising  one  ot  the  largest 
coating  divisions  in  the  country, 
indicates  the  excepuonal  value  to 
be  found,  not  only  in  Porcelain 
Enamel  but  in  other  Allied 
coated  sheets  as  well.  See  for 
yourself.  We  will  gladly  send 
samples  on  request. 


Send  for 

these  Printed 

Specimens 


ALLIED  PAPER  MILLS,   KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

In  writing  for  samples  please  address  Desk  4,  Office  5 
New  York  Warehouse,  471 '473   Eleventh  Ave. 


PORCELAIN  ENAMI 
SUPERIOR  ENAMEL 
SUPERBA  ENAMEL 

esides  these  papers  we 

C  1  SLitho.  Laid  Me 

Standard  Super 


Allied  Mill  Brands 
VICTORY  DULL  COAT 
A.  P.  M.  BOND 


LIBERTY  OFFSET 
DEPENDABLE  OFFSET 
KENWOOD  TEXT 


Blanks.    Litho   Blanks.    Translu 


itock,  hxjth  at  the  MilUandour  New  York  Warehouse.  Monarch 
neograph.  French  FoUo,  Standard  M.  F,  in  white  and  colors, 
;  and  colors.  Index  Bristol  in  white  and  colors.  Offset 


ol    and  ^Campaign    Bristol. 


ALLIED 

10  9^aptryHa(Juius 


PAPERS 
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THE  6-J)t  PAG 

0^  Bodkins 


Now  comes  the  Corona  Type- 
writer Company  with  a  piece  of 
promotion  literature  that  com- 
mands my  admiration.  It  is  a  48- 
page  booklet  entitled  "Marketing  a 
Specialty,"  prepared,  as  the  introduc- 
tion states,  in  recognition  of  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  "ease"  system  of  teach- 
ing in  the  large  universities,  "as  a 
contribution  to  the  educational  frater- 
nity with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  found 
of  value  in  the  teaching  and  study  of 
advertising   and    marketing." 

It  starts  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
typewriter  industry  for  background, 
describes  the  Corona  as  a  product,  out- 
lines the  marketing  problems,  and  then 
shows  the  reader  how  Corona  has  been 
advertised  and  sold,  concluding  with 
a  chapter  on  "IMarketing  a  New 
JVlodel." 

In  effect  it  carries  a  speciality 
through  a  complete  marketing  cycle, 
from  the  conception  of  the  portable 
typewriter  idea,  to  the  introduction  of 
an  improved  new  model  of  that  ma- 
chine after  a  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  marketing  the  first  model. 
This,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  a 
real  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
marketing,  as  well  as  a  well  conceived 
and  very  skillfuly  executed  piece  of 
Corona  promotion. 

— 8-pt— 

No  one  need  tell  me  again  that  the 
farmer  is  incapable  of  marketing  his 
own  wares!  This  week  I  have  received 
post  cards  from  two  farmers  and  no 
agency  copy  man  ever  put  more  lure 
into  copy  than  do  these  two  farmer- 
advertisers. 

One  of  them  starts  out:  "Mcintosh 
Apples,  from  the  sunny,  rolling  hills  of 
Westchester,  and  Pure  Honey,  gath- 
ered by  a  million  busy  bees;  both  with 
:he  full,  luscious  flavor  characteristic 
of  the  Eastern  product." 

The  other,  not  to  be  outdone  by  his 
rival,  writes:  "Apples  like  those  with 
which  Eve  tempted  Adam,  and  Honey 
such  as  Cleopatra  served  to  Antony — 
Yours  at  $1  a  box  of  24  Apples,  and  .?1 
a  quart  (3  lbs.),  $3  a  gallon  (12  lbs.) 
of  Honey.  Just  check  what  you  want 
and  return  this  card  with  cash  or 
check." 

— 8-pt— 

I  see  by  the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club's  Torch  that  E.  S.  Jordan  has 
been  delivering  himself  on  the  subject 
of  advertising  again.  This  is  what  he 
says: 

"The  preparation  of  advertising  is  a 


very  simple  thing  if  it  is  done  simply 
and  without  the  strain  of  trying  to  be 
extremely  original.  The  first  consid- 
eration is  brevity;  the  second,  lots  of 
white  space;  the  third,  type  that  is 
easy  to  read;  the  fourth,  copy  written 
in  the  spirit  of  the  day." 

That  is  a  mighty  fine  recipe  if   you 
are   writing   that   kind    of   advertising. 
But  it  would  hardly  sell  goods  by  mail. 
— 8-pt— 

I  don't  know  where  I  ran  across  this, 
but  it  has  stuck  in  my  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  advertising  copy: 

"The  fool  delivers  his  words  by  num- 
bers and  the  wise  man  by  weight." 
— 8-pt— 

Here  is  a  retail  advertisement  as  is 
an  advertisement,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing. 

I  clipped  it  from  a  Los  Angeles  paper 


and  I'm  going  to  paste  it  in  my  scrap- 
book  as  a  specimen  of  timely  copy, 
mighty  well  handled. 

— 8-pt— 

I  am  moved  to  express  myself  in 
regard  to  that  oft-repeated  argument 
that  a  man  follows  his  doctor's  advice 
unquestioningly,  and  his  lawyer's  coun- 
sel, so  why  should  he  not  as  unques- 
tioningly follow  the  advice  of  his  ad- 
vertising agent,  who  is  as  much  a 
specialist  and  a  professional  man  as 
the  doctor  or  lawyer? 

This  argument  is  bunk.  Men  do  not 
unquestioningly  follow  the  advice  of 
their  doctors  oi:  the  counsel  of  their 
lawyers.  They  listen  respectfully  to 
the  doctor's  advice,  and  then  go  ahead 
and  do  about  as  they  please,  unless 
they  are  in  a  very  critical  condition  or 
there  is  some  one  to  keep  nagging  at 
them   to  take  their  medicine,   or  stop 


smoking  so  much,  or  what  not.  And 
lawyers'  advice  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness matters  is  very  often  disregarded 
in  favor  of  some  tactics  suggested  per- 
haps by  a  fellow  club  member  who  has 
been  through  some  similar  experience 
and  advises  over  the  Corona  Coronas 
after  luncheon,  "Take  it  from  me,  the 
way  to  handle  a  situation  like  that  is 
to  write  them  a  letter  something  like 
this  " 

The  truth  is,  men  pay  their  doctors' 
bills  and  their  lawyers'  fees,  but  they 
follow  their  advice  or  counsel  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  doctor  or  lawyer 
can  "sell"  them  on  it.  Which  is  true 
also  of  advertising  agents. 
— 8-pt— 

A  booklet  should  contain  enough  in- 
formation  or   inspiration   of   direct   in- 
terest to  the  reader  to  pay  for  his  or 
her  time  in  reading  it. 
— 8-pt— 

.\ccording  to  the  Erie  Dispatch- 
Hcntld,  Sergeant  Smoot,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania -state  highway  police,  wonders 
how  some  autoists  manage  to  drive 
their  cars.  They  know  so  little  about 
everj-thing  else  that  the  wonder  grows 
eternally  in  his  mind,  the  sei'geant 
avers. 

The  other  night  one  of  the  force 
halted  a  man  who  insisted  upon  veer- 
ing his  machine  across  the  white  traffic 
stripes  on  the  road. 

"Don't  you  know  what  these  white 
marks  are  for?"  the  police  officer 
asked  the  autoist. 

The   latter   pondered  a   moment   and 
replied,   "Sure,   they're   advertisements 
for   Spearmint   gum." 
— 8-pt— 

"I  wish,"  said  the  Editor  to  me, 
breaking  in  upon  my  meditations, 
"that  you  would  say  'Merry  Christ- 
mas' to  our  read  rs  on  your  8-pt.  Page 
for   the  entire   Editorial    Department." 

"That  I  will  and  gladly,"  I  replied. 

Nor  shall  I  be  at  a  loss  for  an  ap- 
propriate message,  for  how  can  there 
be  anything  more  hearty  or  more  sin- 
cere than  the  good  old-fa.shioned  greet- 
ing, "A  Merry  Christmas  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you  from  each  and  every 
one  of  us." 


December  17,  1921 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


The  Picture  that  Saves  the  Story 

A    (^OMMKXn'ARV     n>'   J.\ME?S    WaLLKN 


HE  Wall  Street  Journal  once  re- 
marked that  Supreme  Court 
decisions  make  dry  reading.  A 
fairly  good  artist  could  illustrate  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  make  it  elec- 
tric with  adventure  and  achievement. 

Pictures  in  a  desert  of  dry  reading 
are  the  oasis  on  which  the  human 
mind  may  revel,  rest  and  be  refreshed. 

Pictures  make  the  best  advertise- 
ment better  and  often  save  poor  copy 
from  the  abyss  of  futility. 

The  photo-engraving  industry  is 
so  effectively  organized  today  that  no 
matter  where  you  are  located,  superb 
reproductions  of  pictures  may  be  had 
without  delay. 


The  American  Photo-Engravers 
Association  has  set  standards  of  quality 
which  are  respected  by  its  members. 
They  strive  to  make  every  engraving 
a  credit  to  the  craft. 

"The  Relighted  Lamp  of  Paul 
Revere"  is  an  essay  which  tells  you 
how  the  photo-engraving  industry  has 
advanced  toward  its  ideal  of  national 
service.  A  copy  of  this  booklet  may 
be  had  from  your  engraver  or  from 
the  Association  central  office. 

And  remember,  as  the  first 
advertising  essential,  "Your 
Story  in  Picture  Leaves  Noth- 
ing Untold." 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©ASSOC  I  AT  ION® 

GENERAL      OFFICES     ♦     863     MONADNOCK.      BLOCK.    ♦     CHICAGO 

Copiritjhc  192.4,  American  Photo-Engravers  Asscciatinn 
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because 
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sees 

outdoor 
advertisirg 

^ost  of 
the  best 
known 
national 
advertisers 
use  this 
powerful 
medium 


CHICAGO 
Harrison,  Loomis  and  Congress  Sts 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave.  at  25th  St. 

BRANCHES  IN  48  PRINCIPAL  CITins 


Misleading  Advertising  of 

Tuberculosis  Cures 
I 


^ 


N  a  jn-inted  k'tter  addressed  "to 
eveiy  reputable  advertiser,"  S. 
Roland  Hall,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  makes  a 
plea  for  the  eradication  of  all  patent 
medicine  advertising  that  states  it  can 
cure  the  Great  White  Plague. 

"During  the  last  few  months,"  reads 
Mr.  Hall's  letter,  "three  different  forms 
of  consumption-cure  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  weekly  publications 
have  come  to  my  notice.  Advertisers 
do  not,  of  course,  on  their  labels  argue 
that  their  preparations  'conquer  con- 
sumption.' Such  label-wording  would 
speedily  get  them  into  serious  trouble. 
So  they  subtly — often  with  diabolical 
skill^phrase  their  claims  in  periodical 
and  direct  advertising  so  that  the  poor 
unfortunate  in  the  incipient  stage  of 
tuberculosis  construes  the  statement 
about  'relief  for  severe  lung  trouble,' 
'kill  the  germs  that  lead  to  consump- 
tion,' etc.,  as  promising  a  cure  or  sub- 
stantial improvement  for  him." 

Continuing,  the  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Every  intelligent  American — adver- 
tiser and  publisher — knows  the  simple 
truth:  that  medical  research  has  so  far 
uncovered  no  medicine  that  is  a  pre- 
ventive, a  cure  or  even  a  relief  for 
tuberculosis.  Such  a  discovery  would 
be  the  biggest  thing  that  has  happened 
in  the  medical  field  for  a  hundred  years. 
It  would  deserve  page  editorials  from 
every  alert  publisher,  for  tuberculosis 
takes  off  more  of  the  youth  of  our  land 
than  any  other  disease  except  pneu- 
monia.    Its  toll  is  terrible. 

One  of  the  newspapers  carrying  this 
outrageous  advertising  is  one  of  the 
"old  family  newspapers"  that  prides 
itself  on  its  standing  in  homes.  When 
I  criticized  the  publisher  for  carrying 
such  copy,  he  argued  that  "it  comes 
from  a  reliable  source  and  we  have 
had  no  protest."  Such  argument  is 
the  language  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  only  proper  handling  of  a  con- 
sumption-cure advertiser  when  he  en- 
ters a  respectable  publisher's  office  is 
a  position  facing  the  door  with  a  heavy 
shoe  behind  him  to  accelerate  his  out- 
going. 

Reputable  advertisers  believe  in  the 
elimination  of  all  fraudulent  and  mis- 
leading advertising,  but  it  is  one  kind 
(if  fraud  to  overstate  the  claims  of  a 
corn-cure  or  to  say  that  some  auto- 
mobile is  the  "most  economical  of  fuel" 
—-when  it  isn't — and  quite  another 
kind  of  fraud  to  prey  on  a  pitiable 
class  of  sufferers,  the  wan-faced  vic- 
tims of  the  Great  White  Plague. 

What  red-blooded  man  wants  to 
traffic  with  these  unfortunates,  either  as 
the  vendor  of  the  remedy,  the  writer  of 
the  advertising  or  the  publisher  of  it? 
Whether  those  who  do  so  are  conscious 
or  unconscious  crooks  matters  little; 
in  either  case  they  are  of  the  most 
dangerous  sort. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
talking  smoothly  to  consumption-cure 
crooks   about   'Truth   in   Advertising." 


The  remedy  is  to  protest  promptly  and 
hard  against  their  use  of  the  mails — 
whether  in  forms  of  direct  advertis- 
ing or  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
If  you  are  placing  your  own  adver- 
tising in  publications  that  carry  con- 
sumption-cure messages,  do  the  busi- 
ness world  the  service  of  writing  to 
the  publishers  and  telling  them  that 
you  won't  stand  for  the  association  of 
your  business  with  such  frauds.  You 
1  an't  undertake  to  run  the  publications, 
of  course,  but  you  can  tell  their  owners 
what  you  will  not  be  associated  with. 
This  is  the  sort  of  message  that  pierces: 
'  he  thick  skins  of  some  of  the  pub- 
lishers who  now  seem  content  to  take 
toll  from  the  traffic  with  consumptives. 


Boh  Awards 

Dean  Wallace  B.  Donham  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  administrator 
of  the  Harvard  Advertising  Awards, 
founded  in  1923  by  Edward  W.  Bok, 
has  announced  that  the  jury  to  make 
the  awards  has  recently  met  and  made 
its  decisions,  which  will  be  announced 
in  January. 

Stanley"  Resor  of  The  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Advertising  Agency  and 
Bruce  Barton  of  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborne,  Inc..  originally  members  of 
the  Jury  of  Award,  resigned  last  fall 
in  order  that  their  agencies  or  clients 
might  be  free  to  submit  material  for 
the  prizes  if  they  so  desired. 

Their  places "  were  filled  by  Milton 
Towne  of  the  Joseph  Richards  Com- 
pany and  George  Carter  Sherman  of 
the  Sherman  &  Lebair  Agency,  both  of 
Nevsf  York. 

Other  members  of  the  jury  are 
Philip  Thomson  of  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company;  H.  K.  McCann  of  the 
H.  K.  McCann  Agency  in  New  York: 
E.  W.  Parsons,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  Harry  Dwight 
Smith  of  the  Fuller  &  Smith  Agency 
of  Cleveland;  O.  C.  Harn  of  the  Na"- 
tional  Lead  Company;  M.  T.  Copeland, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  and  Daniel  Starch,  profes.sor 
of  advertising  at  the  Harvard  School. 


C.  L.  Houser  Company 

New  York  and  Chicago  agency,  has 
been  appointed  national  advertising 
representative  of  the  Hudson  Register, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  effective  at  once,  and 
the  Hud!>on  Valley  Times,  Mechanic- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  effective  January  1. 


Green.  Fnlton. 
Cunningham  Company 

Have  moved  to  new  offices  in  the 
London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Building, 
.360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


/.  Dorfman 

Formerly  with  L.  W.  Sweet,  Inc.,  the 
Finlay-Strauss  Company  and  Lord  & 
"Thomas,  has  joined  the  Kings  Adver- 
tising Agency  in  which  he  has  secured 
a   controlling   interest. 


Ij  your  product  could  talk 


WHAT    WOULD    IT    SAY    ABOUT    ITS   COMPETITORS? 


E\'ERY  product,  every  service, 
every  company,  has  a  definite 
individuality,  and  often  the 
elements  of  that  individuality  present 
undreamed  of  opportunities  for  pro- 
moting sales  and  building  a  profitable 
business. 

One  of  our  most  important  services  as 
an  advertising  agency  is  to  make  prod- 
ucts talk  about  themselves  and  reveal 
this  individuality.  In  order  to  bring 
out  the  need  of  this  service,  let  us  go 
back  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  ad- 
vertising. In  all  our  twenty-five  years 
of  studying  the  literature  of  advertis- 
ing and  marketing  we  have  come  across 
few  more  significant  statements  con- 
cerning the  mission  of  advertising 
than  this  one  by  Harry  Tipper: 

The  final  purpose  of  advertising  is  not 
to  prove  the  comparative  superiority  of 
the  article  in  competition.  The  object 
of  advertising  is  to  take  it  out  of 
COMPETITION,  that  it  will  no  longer 
he  compared,  but  icill  be  accepted  by 
the  buyer. 

One  of  our  chief  concerns  in  serving 
our  clients  has  been  always  to  work 
for  product  individuality,  or  service 
individuality,  or  company  individual- 
ity, in  order  that  the  client  might 
"keep  out  of  competition." 


Even  in  the  early  years  of  our  work, 
back  in  the  1899  period,  when  most 
advertisers  were  content  to  fill  their 
advertising  space  with  claims  to 
superiority  over  competitive  products, 
cultivating  individuality  seemed  to  us 
a  profitable  procedure.  We  were  con- 
vinced that  real  selling  power,  whether 
in  advertising  or  personal  salesman- 
ship, must  be  built  on  well-founded 
conviction  growing  out  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  product  or  service 
offered  for  sale. 

Long  before  "product-analysis"  be- 
came a  term  to  be  conjured  with  in  the 
world  of  advertising,  we  had  formed 
the  habit  of  what  we  called  "product- 
research"  (as  differentiated  from  mar- 
ket-research, but  complementary  to 
it).  With  the  passing  of  the  years  it  has 
become  second  nature  for  us,  in  taking 
on  a  client,  to  start  thinking  and 
working  in  both  directions  at  once; 
studying  the  market  to  discover  its  po- 
tentialities to  absorb  and  use  the  prod- 
uct or  service  offered,  with  special  re- 
lation to  new  fields  and  new  uses;  and 
studying  the  product  intensively  to 
"isolate  its  individuality, ' '  if  you  will 
grant  us  the  term;  to  make  it  talk  for 
itself  and  tell  all  about  itself  and  hoiv 
it  differs  from  its  competitors,  to  "take  it 


out  of  competition  so  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  compared,  but  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  buyer. "" 
We  have  specialized  in  "product-re- 
search ' '  of  late  years  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  compan- 
ies whose  advertising  agency  relations 


are  well  established  and  satisfactory. 
Some  of  these  have  come  to  us  for  this 
special  service  in  connection  with  their 
products  because  of  our  engineering 
background  and  our  strong  convic- 
tions regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
this  type  of  research  work. 


taking  a  product  out  of  competition 


THE  Hoover  Company,  makers  of 
the  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper,  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  Hoover  is  a  machine 
in  a  class  by  itself.  It  has  been  "taken 
out  of  competition"  in  a  measure  by 
the  development  and  exploitation  of 
its  individuality. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  serve  virtually  as  part  of 
the  Hoover  Research  Department,  de- 
voting ourselves  to  product-research 
along  publicity  and  sales  lines.  We  do 
not  "place"  Hoover  advertising,  but 
we  have  contributed  liberally  to  a 
background  of  "product-research' '  that 
adds  greatly  to  the  forcefulness  and 
power  of  the  Hoover  sales  policy,  and 
has  helped  materially  in  establishing 


the  unquestioned  individuality  of  the 
Hoover  among  vacuum  cleaners  in 
the  public  mind. 

"Product-research" often  works  that 
way:  shows  up  so  many  important 
facts  about  a  product  and  its  use  as 
compared  with  competing  products, 
that  it  develops  into  a  form  of  "sales- 
research." 

It  does  this  by  developing  differences 
that  had  not  hitherto  been  apprecia- 
ted. Also,  in  a  more  fundamental  way, 
by  thoroughly  establishing  the  prod- 
uct's individuality  and  by  turning 
salesmen's  passive  belief  in  their  prod- 
uct into  that  driving  conviction  that 
puts  punch  into  any  man's  selling. 


JMaking  products  talk  truthfully 


RESEARCH  can  and  often  does 
-  lead  enthusiastic  students  of  mar- 
keting to  false  conclusions  because, 
unintentionally,  they  bend  their  in- 
terpretations to  suit  their  desires  or 
enthusiasms.  Whereas  the  engineer 
goes   through   years   of  drudgery   in 


search  of  the  truth,  and  develops  a 
habit  of  mind  that  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  the  truth. 
Hence  it  is  that  an  engineer's  report 
can  be  depended  upon  almost  univer- 
sally as  being  truthful,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  always  for  the  ordin- 


These  pictures  showing  carpet  dirt  magnified  t^^o times  may  not  appear  to  have 
much  to  do  with  the  sales  or  advertising  oj  Hoover  Suction  Sweepers,  yet  they  are 
part  of  a  scientific  "product-research"  tve  are  conducting  for  The  Hoover  Company 
which  has  resulted  in  important  amplification  of  its  sales  policy.  Perhaps  if  you 
u'ould  help  your  product  talk  it  tvould  tell  you  some  things  as  important  as  those 
The  Hoover  Company  has  learned  and  is  still  learning,  for  this  research  work  is 
going  on  year  after  year. 


ary  layman's  report,  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  truthful  intent,  but  be- 
cause the  lay  mind  is  not  trained  in 
the  same  strict  school,  where  preju- 
dices must  always  give  way  to  facts 
and  realities. 

And  unless  a  product  tells  the  truth 
about  itself,  it  may  lead  the  advertiser 
off  onto  a  false  advertising  and  sales 
trail  and  result  in  the  spending  of 
large  sums  of  money  to  carry  forward 
a  promotion  program  that  is  headed 
in  a  wrong  direction. 

Our  agency  has  come  to  be  known  as 
'  'a  general  advertising  agency  with  an 
engineering  background."  This  engi- 


neering background  represents  an  en- 
gineering habit  of  mind  as  applied  to 
research  work  that  insures  honest  and 
accurate  findings,  uninfluenced  by  ad- 
vertising prejudices. 
While  we  naturally  prefer  to  take  en- 
tire charge  of  a  client's  advertising, 
we  are  not  averse  to  conducting  a 
"product-research"  for  a  company 
whose  advertising  is  already  being 
handled  acceptably.  We  should  wel- 
come inquiries  from  the  responsible 
executives  of  any  companies  who  are 
interested  in  "making  their  product 
talk"  to  the  end  of  establishing  a  more 
scientific  foundation  for  their  sales 
and  advertising  work. 


Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 

A  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  WITH  AN  ENGINEERING  BACKGROUND 
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Advertising  Calendar 


January  10-17  —  Annual  tourna- 
ment of  the  Winter  Golf  League  of 
Advertising  Interests  at  Pinehurst. 
X.  C. 

January  15-16 — National  Advertis- 
ing Commission,  Detroit,  Ohio. 

May  10-15 — Associated  Advertising 
Clubs   of  the  World,   Houston,   Texas. 

Mat  10-15 — Association  of  News- 
paper Advertising  Executives.  Hou- 
ston.  Texas. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dales  of  activities  of 
national   interest  to  advertisers. 


Assi>ciation  of  Canadian 
Advertisers 

At  its  annual  meeting  at  Toronto, 
Nov.  27-28,  passed  a  resolution  of  com- 
mendation of  the  work  of  John  Sulli- 
van, retiring  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers. 

The  resolution  read,  "Resolved,  that 
this  meeting  e.xpress  to  Mr.  John  Sulli- 
van, secretary  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  its  deep  regret 
that  continued  ill  health  has  compelled 
him  to  give  up  his  work;  and  that  we 
are  deeply  conscious  of  the  invaluable 
assistance  Mr.  Sullivan  has  given  this 
association  for  many  years,  and  that 
while  voicing  our  appreciation  of  the 
services  he  has  rendered  the  A.  C.  A. 
and  tendering  our  sincere  sympathy  in 
his  misfortune,  we  express  the  very 
strong  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  re- 
stored to  his  accustomed  health  and 
vigor." 


Frank  }'.  Goodman 

For  some  years  assistant  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Sonera  Phonograph  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  sales  department  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Frank  J.  Coupe,  who  has  become  vice- 
president  of  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Com- 
pany. 


Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  appointed  five 
new  vice-presidents  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors.  The  new  of- 
ficers are  Proctor  Carr,  in  charge  of 
sales;  Truman  A.  DeWeese,  in  charge 
of  publicity;  Charles  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  in 
charge  of  finance  and  costs;  Frank  L. 
Monin,  in  charge  of  production;  R.  F. 
Meek,  in  charge  of  purchases  and  sup- 
plies. 


Dairymen's  League  Aeivs 

New  York,  announce  the  following 
changes  in  personnel:  F.  M.  Tibbitts, 
formerly  Western  manager  of  the 
paper,  has  been  appointed  business 
manager,  succeeding  John  F.  Dalton, 
Jr.  O.  E.  Everett,  formerly  of  the 
Eastern  advertising  staff,  has  been 
appointed  Western  manager,  with  of- 
fices in   Chicago. 


Clark  Belden 

Secretary  of  the  Hartford  Advertis- 
ing Club,  has  resigned  from  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company  to  become  as- 
sociated with  the  Hartford  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


RADIO 

Advertising  in  Cincinnati 

SCORE  for  MONTH  of  NOVEMBER 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER      55^°"'" 
Other  3  Cincinnati  Papers  43'^' 

Total  Lead  Against  Other  3  Combined  1  0^~l~ 


ALSO 


"P'ROM  April  1st  to  November  30th  inclusive, 
the   radio   advertising    lineage   was   divided 
as  follows: 


*ENQUIRER 

107,106 

2nd  Paper 

60,102 

3rd  Paper 

40,082 

4th  Paper 

12,016 

48.83% 

The  Enquirer  Radio  Section  is  delivered  to  prac- 
tically every  family  in  Greater  Cincinnati,  which 
includes  the  cities  of  Northern  Kentucky,  every 
Sunday  morning. 


The 

CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

One  oftheWorld's  Qreatest  Newspapers 

I.  A.  KLEIN  I.  A.  KLEIN  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

50  E.  42nd  St.       76  W.  Monroe  St.  742  Market  St. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Sweet's 

Engineering 

Catalogue; 

Order^producer— 


It  reaches  a  special 
market  of  high- 
potential  buyers, 
15,000  orisinators  of 
orders  for  industrial 
and  power  plant 
materials  and  equip- 
ment; an  open  mar- 
ket which  can  also 
be  approached  di- 
rectly by  "Sweet's" 
clients  through  the 
loan  of  our  distri- 
bution list. 

The  catalogue  in 
"Sweet's"  is  at  the 
right  man's  right 
hand,  is  kept  by  him 
and  is  continually 
consulted  by  him 
when  he  is  in  the 
market. 


Make  your  1925 
catalogue  an  order' 
producer  by  plac' 
ing  it  in  the  1925 
Edition  of  Stveet's 
{forms  close  Febru- 
ary I). 


SWEET'S  CATALOGUE 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

1 19  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


The  Fortnightly  Adopts 
a  Farm 
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clothes  cabinet,  two  chairs,  a  small 
table,  a  dresser,  a  few  pictures,  a  sort 
of  half-sized  settee  and — wonder  of 
wonders! — a  lady's  toilet  table — these 
are  its  furnishings.  The  other  two  up- 
stairs bedrooms  are  unheated  and  when 
the  mercury  drops  to  zero  or  below, 
they  are,  I  imagine,  not  very  comfort- 
able. I  have  a  "feeling,"  as  the  colored 
man  said,  that  I  should  hate  to  have 
to  sleep  in  either  of  these  rooms  in 
bitter-cold  weather.  The  bedroom  at 
the  back  of  the  house  is  vacant,  at  the 
moment;  the  other  bedroom  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  Maurer's  16-year  old  son,  Paul. 

IN  spite  of  all  this,  the  fact  remains 
that  Mr.  Maurer  and  his  family  are 
much  better  housed  than  are  the  vast 
majority  of  city  dwellers.  They  have 
more  room,  purer  air,  more  sunlight 
and  a  pleasanter  outlook.  As  for  food 
there  is  simply  no  comparison.  No 
city  family,  however  wealthy,  has  bet- 
ter food  than  the  Maurer  family.  With 
them,  cream  is  not  a  luxury,  nor  are 
fresh  eggs;  nor  home-cured  bacon;  nor 
fresh  vegetables.  Their  butter  is  de- 
licious !  Everything  they  eat,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  meat,  is  of  un- 
surpassable quality. 

The  dining-room  in  Mr.  Maurer's 
house  is,  as  stated  above,  about  22  feet 
long  by  about  18  feet  wide.  It  is  not 
so  well-lighted  as  the  living-room;  nor 
so  well-furnished.  The  floor  is  par- 
tially covered  with  a  well-worn  lin- 
oleum rug.  A  leather-upholstered 
lounge;  a  sideboard;  a  dining  table, 
placed  near  the  doorway  to  the  kitchen 
to  save  steps;  a  built-in  china-closet 
and  six  chairs — these  are  about  all. 

As  compared  with  the  kitchen  in  a 
New  Y'ork  apartment,  Mr.  Maurer's 
kitchen  is  enormous.  Yet  in  it  are  so 
many  different  pieces  of  furniture,  so 
many  of  the  tilings  with  which  the 
housewife  surrounds  herself,  that  it 
seems  crowded.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  two  stoves — one  a  wood — the  other 
an  oil-burner;  a  table;  a  sink;  a  De 
Laval  cream  separator  (indoors  in  cold 
weather  only)  ;  a  Davis  swing  churn 
(two  days  a  week),  and  a  formidable 
array  of  pots,  pans  and  pails.  All 
these,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  are 
spotlessly  clean. 

The  oil  stove  is  a  monster.  On  it  one 
could  prepare  meals  for  a  company  of 
soldiers.  Mrs.  Maurer  is  glad  she  has 
an  oil  stove.  It  is  fine  for  use  in  sum- 
mer. But  1  have  the  impression  that, 
deep  down  in  her  heart,  she  feels  that 
the  dealer  "put  one  over  on  her"  when 
he  sold  her  this  particular  stove,  for  it 
is  unnecessarily  large  and  unnecessarily 
expensive. 

.\11  of  us — Mr.  Maurer.  Mrs.  Maurer, 


Paul  and  myrelf — wash  our  hands  and 
faces  morning  and  night,  in  wash  bas- 
ins in  the  sink.  We  dip  hot  water 
from  a  tank  or  reservoir — I  hardly 
know  what  to  call  it — in  the  stove,  add 
a  little  cold  water  from  the  pump 
alongside  the  sink  and  go  ahead.  We 
use  one  towel — on  a  roller — in  com- 
mon. Two  kinds  of  toilet  soap  are 
available — Lifebuoy   and   Palmolive. 

Off  the  kitchen  is  a  bathroom,  or 
rather  a  bath-  and  storeroom.  There 
is  and  for  several  years  has  been,  in 
this  room,  a  full-sized  bathtub,  but  the 
pipes  that  would  enable  the  bathtub  to 
be  used  by  merely  turning  a  faucet 
have  never  been  installed;  this,  1  im- 
agine, as  much  because  of  the  struc- 
tural difficulties  in  the  way  as  of  the 
expense  involved.  The  bathtub  is, 
nevertheless,  used  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Water,  both  hot  and  cold,  is  carried 
in  pails  from  the  kitchen,  and  while 
that  takes  time  and  labor,  the  results 
warrant  it.  Some  day,  Mr.  Maurer 
hopes  to  "fix  things"  so  that  he  and 
his  family  can  bathe  without  all  the 
bother  that  is  necessary  at  present. 

Mr.  Maurer  uses  oil  lamps  for  il- 
lumination. If  he  lived  a  mile  to  the 
north,  he  could  have  electric  light,  if 
he  wished.  But,  located  where  he  is, 
that  is  not  possible  without  going  to 
greater  expense  than  is  justified. 

THESE  details  plus  the  accompany- 
ing photographs  will,  I  hope,  give 
the  reader  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  kind 
of  house  Mr.  Maurer  lives  in — a  typi- 
cal farm  home  in  a  typical  farm- 
ing section.  There  is,  probably,  not 
another  farm  home  in  all  America 
which  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  doubt- 
less three  million  farm  homes  in  the 
United  States  which  resemble  it,  in 
more  respects  than  they  differ  from  it. 

Mr.  Maurer  has  four  children — two 
sons,  two  daughters.  Both  the  daugh- 
ters live  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  One  is 
married ;  the  other  is  taking  a  course 
of  instruction  at  a  business  college. 
Her  intentions  are  to  become  a  "busi- 
ness woman." 

Mr.  Maurer's  elder  son  also  lives  at 
Springfield.  He  has  a  job  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  The  younger 
son — Paul — is  at  home.  He  attends 
the    Marshall    High    School. 

Please  reread  the  tw'o  preceding 
paragraphs,  for  they  tell,  as  eloquently 
as  it  is  possible  to  tell,  just  what  is  go- 
ing on  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  agricultural  America.  Of 
Mr.  Maurer's  four  children,  three  have 
definitely  renounced  farm  life.  The 
fourth  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  will  do  likewise. 
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That  this  is  not  an  exceptional  cas-' 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  all  but  three 
I  1  the  eight  cnikiren  of  Mr.  Maurer . 
bi  other  have  abandoned  the  farm  for 
the  more  or  less  uncertain  delights  of 
the  city.  Two  of  the  three  boys  are  in 
business  in  Seattle.  The  third  boy  is 
back  on  the  farm  for  a  fev*'  months  "to 
o!p  out,"  during  his  father's  illness. 
Three  of  the  five  girls  are  at  Terre 
Haute,  qualifying  themselves  to  become 
t"achers  or  office  workers.  The  tvi'o 
youngest  girls — still  in  high  school — 
are  "crazy"  to  get  to  tovv-n.  "Nothing 
ever  happens  here,"  one  of  them  told 
me  last  night.  "Me  marry  a  farmer — 
never!"  the  other  one  said. 

.•\11  Mr.  Maurer's  children  attended 
the  district  school,  a  scant  half  mile 
from  his  house.  There  were,  at  that 
time — ten,  twelve,  fifteen  years  ago — 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pupils  at 
that  particular  school.  Nowadays, 
there  are  eight. 

"People  don't  have  as  big  families 
as  they  used  to  have,"  Mr.  Maurer  says. 

When  they  had  learned  all  that  the 
district  school  could  teach  them,  Mr. 
Maurer's  children  went  to  the  grade 
school  at  Marshall.  They  completed 
their  education  at  the  Marshall  High 
School.  There  it  was,  Mr.  Maurer 
thinks,  that  they  first  got  the  idea  of 
living  in  the  city.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
stories  about  city  life  they  read,  per- 
haps it  was  the  motion  pictures  they 
saw  in  the  local  theater;  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  one  by  one,  they  decided  to 
give  up  farm  life.  This  decision  Mr. 
Maurer  has  not  opposed.  He  believes 
his  children  would  be  better  off,  phys- 
ically and  financially,  if  they  stayed  on 
the  farm.  But,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"We've  all  got  to  decide  these  things 
for  ourselves."  And  that  is  precisely 
what  the  young  people  who  were  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  country  are 
doing — they  are  deciding  these  things 
for  themselves,  and  are  leaving  the 
farms. 

[The  second  of  Mr.  Campbell's  intimate 
articles  on  farm  life  will  be  published  in  our 
issue  of  December  31.] 


Hecker-Jonps-Jeicell 
Milling  Company 

Has  purchased  the  H-0  Cereal  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  and  the  H-0  Cereal  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  of  Canada.  The  Standard 
Milling  Company  of  New  York  is  the 
holding  company  for  the  Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell  Company  and  also  owns  the 
Hecker  Cereal  Company  of  New  York. 
It  is  the  intention  to  consolidate  the 
Hecker  Cereal  Company  with  the  H-0 
properties,  with  Buffaio  headquarters. 

When  the  consolidation  is  completed 
the  larger  company  will  be  managed  by 
the  present  staff  of  the  H-0  Cereal 
Company,  Inc.,  with  Henry  P.  Werner, 
of  Buffalo,  as  general  manager.  The 
new  board  of  directors  of  the  H-0 
Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  and  the  H-0 
Cereal  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  are 
G.  K.  Morrow,  president  of  the  Gold 
Dust  Corporation ;  A.  P.  Walker,  pres- 
ident of  the  Standard  Milling  Com- 
pany; Alfred  Jaretzki,  of  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell,  and  E.  L.  Rodewald,  all  of 
New  York,  and  Henry  P.  Werner,  of 
Buffalo. 


With  an  expansion  of  its  publishing  syndicate  on  the  zone 
plan  securing  thereby  the  active  advertising  and  circula- 
tion 

CO-OPERATION  OF 

Over  300  Radio  Jobbers 

and  an  increase  of  its  circulation,  at  the  completion  of 
present  jobber  contracts,  bringing  it  to  a  total 

CIRCULATION  OF  OVER 

50,000 

COPIES  MONTHLY 

reaching  every  store  in  America  selling  radio.  This  syndicate 
expansion  enables  RADIO  MERCHANDISING  to  cover  com- 
pletely the  many  fields  of  endeavor  engaged  wholly  or  par- 
tially in  radio  distribution,  the  radio  stores,  electric  stores,  phono- 
graph stores,  department  stores,  hardware  stores,  automotive 
supply,  sporting  goods  and  furniture  stores  and  the  general 
stores  in  rural  districts  which  are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant in  the  radio  industry. 

Additional  Editorial  Features 

for  1925  include  exclusive  articles  by  George  Ade,  Ring  Lard- 
ner,  Montague  Glass  and  Dr.  Frank  Crane — maintaining  and 
amplifying  keen  reader  interest. 

A  new  rate  becomes  effective  January    15,    1925. 

RADIO  MERCHANDISING,  the  leading  radio  trade  journal, 
gives  to  the  radio  industry  an  unequalled  merchandising  power 
and   co-operative   force. 

Full  details  on  request. 

RADIO  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 


FR\NK  C.  THOMAS 


DAVID  MAGOWAN 
Secretary-Treas. 


243  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 
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How  Instalment  Sales  Are  Financed 
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comparatively  new  in  banking  his- 
tory, has  nevei'theless  proved  itself 
of  value  in  making  deferred  payment 
sales  possible  and  profitable.  These 
organizations  —  known  as  finance 
companies  —  perform  a  definite 
function,  one  which  commercial 
banks    of    deposit    cannot    perform. 

Commercial  banks  do  not    

and  cannot  directly  serve 
the  credit  needs  of  the 
great  majority.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  our 
adult  population  have 
checking  accounts,  and  of 
this  10  per  cent  less  than 
5  per  cent  can  borrow  at 
banks.  In  other  words, 
about  90  per  cent  of  our 
adult  population  do  not 
possess  collateral  that 
would  be  acceptable  to 
banks  as  security  for 
loans,  on  account  of  the 
restrictions  made  by  law 
and  voluntarily  imposed 
as  to  the  kind  of  col- 
lateral on  which  loans  are 
made. 

A  manufacturer,  whole- 
saler or  retailer  is  in 
business  to  keep  mer- 
chandise moving.  Profits 
depend  upon  the  rapidity 
of  turnover.  The  finance 
company  relieves  the 
seller  of  the  long-time 
paper  created  by  deferred 
payment  sales  by  pur- 
chasing such  paper.  Many 
of  these  institutions  go  a 
step  further  and  make  a  ^=^=^= 
time  sale  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  cash  sale,  by 
undertaking  the  collection  of  pay- 
ments from  the  buyer  as  they  ma- 
ture, thereby  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity and  expense  of  collection  de- 
partment maintenance.  By  dealing 
with  many  organizations,  a  finance 
company  can  scatter  its  risks  widely, 
and  so  increase  the  safety  of  its 
operations 


notes  the  trust  company  holds  col- 
lateral of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  principal  amount  of  all 
the  trust  notes  which  it  certifies,  and 
which  are  outstanding.  The  collat- 
eral trust  notes  may  run  for  periods 
as  long  as  ten  years  or  more.  The 
trust   company   arranges   in   the    in- 


JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York,  has  inaugurated  a 
Home  Budget  Service  that  enables  the  individual  or 
family  to  finance  purchases  for  the  home  out  of  income. 
An  expert  analyzes  the  circumstances  in  connection 
with  each  application,  tabulates  the  financial  resources, 
furnishes  the  plan  and,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
basis  of  credit,  adjusts  payments  to  the  income  in  such 
manner  as  to  enable  the  customer  to  enjoy  the  use  of 
the  furniture,  clothing,  house  furnishings — or  whatever 
has  been   purchased — while  payments  are  being  made 


denture  to  allow  the  finance  com- 
pany to  change  the  security  back  of 
the  notes  from  time  to  time  as 
they  mature,  or  as  they  are  paid 
out.  There  may  be  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  credit  obligations, 
therefore,  which  are  bunched  to- 
gether and  held  by  the   trustee   in 


trust  as  security  to  the  outside  in 
If  the   management    is    vestor  who  may  buy  collateral  trust    a  plan  whereby  the  brickyards  paid 


Furthermore,  sellers  on  long-time 
credit  instalments  should  have  a 
still  wider  margin  of  profit — not 
only  because  the  loan  is  of  longer 
duration,  but  because  the  risk  may 
be  somewhat  greater.  In  all  lines 
where  instalment  selling  has  proved 
successful  when  applied  over  a  long 

period   of   years,   a  large 

profit  margin  exists. 

Any  number  of  meth- 
ods exist  for  the  financing 
of  sales,  no  two  being  ex- 
actly alike  although,  in 
general,  the  fundament- 
als are  the  same.  A  fur- 
nace company  in  Milwau- 
kee, for  example,  in  1922 
started  an  extensive  cam- 
paign to  distribute  pipe- 
less  furnaces.  To  enable 
all  dealers  to  utilize  the 
time-payment  method,  ar- 
rangements were  made 
with  financing  companies 
in  various  towns.  When 
a  man  wishes  to  buy  a 
furnace,  he  is  taken  to 
the  local  finance  company 
by  the  dealer,  who  in- 
dorses his  note  for  an 
amount  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  purchaser  to  pay 
cash.  The  loan  is  to  be 
paid  off  in  instalments, 
and  the  finance  company 
does  the  collecting. 

A  manufacturer  of  elec- 
tric and  gasoline  short- 
haul  locomotives,  in'  an 
attempt  to  place  his 
equipment  in  brickyards 
=;^^^  where  mule  teams  are 
used  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, found  that  his  terms  of  a  full 
cash  settlement  within  sixty  days 
and  a  5  per  cent  discount  for  a  ten- 
day  settlement  precluded  a  great 
number  of  sales,  despite  the  consid- 
erable savings  possible  in  wages  of 
teamsters,  stable  help  and  cost  of 
feed,  etc. 

A  financing  company  worked  out 


prudent  and  cautious,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  additional  financial 
facilities  from  the  commercial  banks 
through  the  use  of  collateral  trust 
notes. 

The  highest  grade  of  commercial 
credit  corporations  enter  into  trust 
agreements    with    trust    companies. 


notes. 

AN  important  question  to  anyone 
-that  may  be  considering  the 
adoption  of  a  time-payment  method 
of  making  sales  is,  "How  do  instal- 
ment sales  affect  prices?"  Credit  is 
something  that  must  be  paid  for. 
whereby  the  credit  corporation  is-  Any  purchaser  on  credit,  therefore, 
sues  collateral  trust  notes  under  an  must  be  expected  to  pay  a  higher 
indenture.     As    security    for    these    price   than    if   he   bought    for   cash. 


10    per    cent    of    the    full    purchase 
price    of    the    locomotive    when    the 
order  was  placed,  10  per  cent  on  de- 
livery.  The  balance  was  divided  into   i 
twelve    monthly    payments,    secured   i 
by  a  retention  of  title  contract. 

The  brickyards  practically  paid 
for  the  locomotives  out  of  the  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  first  year  of 
their  use.  The  manufacturer  has 
succeeded  in  expanding  his  business 
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Down  goes  the  axe 

— on  advertising  waste! 


ONE  advertisement  in  RADIO 
RETAILING  does  the  work  of  69 
advertisements  in  the  69  papers 
going  to  the  ten  groups  of  radio 
retailers. 

Through  RADIO  RETAILING 
the  radio  manufacturer  reaches 
ALL  of  the  ten  groups  who  sell 
radio — the  music  stores,  sporting 


A  Monthly 
Size  9"  X  12" 
Out  Jan.  2nd 

Utdled  to  reailers  #»/ 
£l«rlri<-o(  Merchanilis- 
ing  and  Electrical  Re- 
lailins 


goods  stores,  furniture  stores,  de- 
partment stores,  hardware  stores, 
the  exclusive  radio  stores,  auto 
supply  stores,  drug  stores,  and  the 
electrical  dealers,  jobbers  and  elec- 
tric light  companies'  stores. 

ONE  advertisement  in  RADIO 
RETAILING  — and  down  goes 
the  axe  on  the  97  per  cent  advertis- 
ing waste  of  69  duplicated  circula- 
tions catering  to  the  radio  trade. 

A  McQraw-Hill  Publication 

RADIO  RETAILING  is  Mc- 
Graw-Hill's reply  to  leading  radio 
manufacturers  who  demand  an 
economical  selling  medium  to 
reach  radio  retailers  and  whole- 
salers. With  RADIO  RETAIL- 
ING and  the  RADIO  TRADE 
DIRECTORY  McGraw-Hill  now 
renders  a  complete  selling  and 
buying  service  to  the  radio  indus- 
try. 

Radio 
Retailing 

One  of  the  16  McCraw-HM  Publications 
Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  St.,  New  York 
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— the  blanket  magazine  of  the  radio  retail  and  whole- 
sale trade.  Goes  to  45,000  exclusive  radio  stores, 
music  stores,  furniture  stores,  electrical  jobbers,  deal- 
ers and  electric  light  companies'  stores,  department 
stores,  sporting  goods  stores,  hardware,  auto  supply 
stores,  drug  stores. 


Circulationl 
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Pnscd  cspccid'y  for  Peacock  Shoes  by  Marion  Davies. 
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$23,160,5.^7,  the  amount  spent  by  2946  local  and  254  national 
secretaries  (all  readers  of  The  Womans  Press)  in  buying  sitp- 
plies   for   the    Young    Women's    Christian    Association,   to 

The  buying  power  ot  the  600,000  young  women  who  read 
The    Womans    Press   either   in    their   homes   or    in   the    Y.W.C.A. 
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And   you  get  an   idea  of   the 
magazine  of  the   Young  Women 
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of   this  official   monthly 
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in  other  fields  in  the  same  manner. 
Insofar  as  he  is  concerned,  he  is  do- 
ing business  on  what  amounts  to  a 
cash  basis,  for  the  finance  company 
takes  over  the  paper  and  makes  the 
collections. 

In  the  particular  instance  just 
cited,  the  cost  of  financing  was 
borne  by  the  brickyards,  and  legiti- 
mately so.  In  reality,  however,  it 
costs  the  brickyard  nothing,  because 
the  brickyard  merely  foregoes  the 
discount  of  5  per  cent  ordinarily 
allowed  for  cash  settlement  if  made 
within  ten  days  after  delivery. 

One  large  department  store  in  De- 
troit has  adopted  the  following 
method  of  meeting  time-payment 
competition :  When  customers  re- 
quest to  buy  on  the  in-stalment  plan, 
an  officer  of  the  company  e.xplains 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
without  increasing  prices.  The  sug- 
gestion is  then  made  that  the  cus- 
tomer borrow  from  a  local  finance 
company,  arranging  to  pay  it  back 
in  instalments.  This  method,  the 
customer  is  told,  would  be  more 
economical  to  him. 

Some  thought  should  be  given  by 
any  manufacturer  interested  in  in- 
stalment selling  to  the  selection  of 
the  finance  company  that  will  handle 
his  "paper."  While  there  are  many 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  finance  company  be 
investigated  with  respect  to  the 
following,  before  final  arrangements 
are  completed : 

1.  Is  the  finance  company  suffi- 
ciently experienced  in  instalment 
financing? 

2.  Does  it  specialize  in  deferred 
payment  paper,  or  is  that  merely 
incidental  to  its  other  lines  of  bank- 
ing or  brokerage,  so  that  the  han- 
dling of  the  deferred  payment  paper 
suffers  as  a  result? 

3.  Has  it  financial  stability,  so 
that  it  can  care  for  the  manufac- 
turer's financing  at  all  times? 

4.  Are  its  capital  and  resources  of 
sufficient  amount  so  that  remittances 
to  the  manufacturer  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  it  receives  the  manufac- 
turer's paper,  so  that  payments  are 
not  dependent  upon  collections? 

5.  In  connection  with  financial 
stability,  does  the  finance  company 
operate  within  certain  territorial 
limitations,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
seriously  affected  by  changes  in  local 
conditions;  or  does  it  operate  na- 
tionally, having  a  large  spread  and 
consequently  is  unaffected  by  poor 
conditions  in  certain  localities? 


H. 


[For  information  and  data  used  in 
arliole  acknowledgment  is  made  to  J 
Moore,  economist  of  the  Trvine  Bank 
Columbia  Trust  Company  :  P.  E.  Dietz.  of  tli. 
Commercial  Investment  Trust  Incorporated 
and  K.  V.  Peters,  general  sales  manage] 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  and  nrusiden 
Naticmal   Paint  and  Varnish  .•\ssooiation.l 
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The  Salesman  and 
His  Car 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24 J 

larger  volume  of  business  than  the  man 
without  an  auto,  but  all  too  often 
results  do  not  bear  this  out.  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  selling  without 
a  machine  is  harder  work  and  takes 
longer  hours,  while  selling  with  a  ma- 
chine is  easier  work  and  can  be  done 
in  fewer  hours.  Therefore,  the  result 
is  that  the  volume  of  business  is  sur- 
prisingly alike,  but  the  man  with  the 
auto  has  a  much  easier  time  of  it. 

Recently,  though,  I  talked  with  a 
candy  salesman,  selling  a  big,  strong 
line.  He  said  to  me,  "I  dragged  a 
machine  around  for  five  years.  It  had 
its  ag'reeable  features.  But  since  the 
novelty  has  worn  off,  I  find  I  am  better 
off  taking  the  train  from  town  to  town. 
Now  and  then  1  am  held  up,  but  I  can 
usually  keep  busy.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  don't  get  into  a  town  after  a  hard 
twenty  or  thirty  mile  drive,  over  tough 
roads  or  over  a  slippery  pavement  in 
case  of  rain. 

"Many  a  time,  1  have  left  my  ma- 
chine and  gone  into  a  store,  pretty  well 
tired  out.  Let  a  man  put  in  a  good 
long  day  of  driving  and  calling  on 
trade,  and  the  driving  tells  on  him.  I 
feel  1  am  better  off  if  I  stick  to  trains 
or,  when  necessary,  hire  a  car.  I'm  not 
so  tired  at  night.  And  keep  in  mind 
that  dragging  a  car  around  over  coun- 
try territory  is  a  long  drawn  out  proc- 
ess some  times.  Especially  with  a  low 
priced  car  that  has  had  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles  or  more." 

NOT  long  ago,  we  heard  of  a  solu- 
tion for  the  car  problem  which 
seems  most  practical.  "We  make  our 
men  a  carfare  and  railroad  mileage  al- 
lowance," said  a  sales  manager.  "In 
additii  n  to  that,  we  pay  them  a  liberal 
monthly  bonus  on  sales  over  a  certain 
amount.  The  starting  point  for  the 
bonus  is  really  low.  It  is  expected  that 
the  man  who  is  average  or  better  will 
make  a  good  boi.us. 

"Then  we  put  it  up  to  the  men  that 
if  they  want  to  work  their  territories 
by  auto,  it  is  up  to  them  to  buy  their 
own  autos  and  they  can  operate  them 
out  of  the  mileage  and  carfare  we  al- 
low. It  is  true  that  this  will  leave 
them  about  ten  dollars  a  month  be- 
hind. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
can,  with  the  use  of  a  machine,  really 
increase  their  sales,  as  they  claim  can 
be  done,  then  the  extra  bonus  much 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  ten  dollars 
they  may  go  behind  in  operating  the 
car. 

"The  result  is  that  the  man  gets  the 
big  end  of  the  stick  and  the  house  is 
free  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
owning  or  operating  a  fleet  of  cars. 
Also,  there  Is  no  need  of  checking  up 
on  the  thousand  and  one  things  so 
necessary  to  check  up  on  when  the 
house  undertakes  to  supply  or  finance 
machines  for  its  men." 
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$6,000,000  in  Securities — 

— sold  b\-  direct  mail  followed  by  salesmen. 

Direct  mail  can  be  u.sed  profitably  in  any  business, 
but  the  plan  and  copy  must  be  right.  It  is  the  most 
[xjsitive  and  dependable  form  of  advertising. 

Just  how  can  it  best  be  applied  in  your  business? 
To  what  extent  ?    At  what  cost  ? 
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Sell  by  Direct  Mail 

"Anything  that  can  be  sold 
can  be  sold  by  mail" 

—JOHN  HOWIE  WRIGHT 

BACK  up  your  sales- 
men. Sell  small  towns 
without  salesmen.  With 
one  letter  a  merchant  sold 
$63,393.00  in  10  days;  a  re- 
tailer sold  $22,896.20  in  30 
days. 

Send  25c  for  a  copy  of  POSTAGE 
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end  of  year  if  you  are  not  satis- 
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the  completed  picture,  but  the  number 
was  near  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Some  of  the  demands  made  upon  the 
commercial  pictorial  studios  run  the 
gamut  from  the  simple  shot  of  one 
posed  figure  to  the  execution  of  scenes 
that  employ  half  a  dozen  models  and  a 
built-up  set,  "just  like  the  movies." 
The  problems  encountered  would  tax 
the  versatility  even  of  a  Leonardo  da 
Vinci. 

There  was  the  instance  of  the  to- 
bacco manufacturer  who  wanted  a 
photograph  of  his  warehouse,  showing 
the  hogsheads  of  tobacco  piled  in  tiers. 
Half  a  dozen  times  he  had  tried  to 
have  this  work  done  on  the  spot,  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  Details  would 
not  show  up  as  desired.  From  a  de- 
scription of  the  warehouse,  and  with 
dimensions  of  the  hogsheads  and  other 
data  furnished,  miniatures  were  built 
up  on  a  studio  table.  The  lighting  was 
studied  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the 
completed  shot  disclosed  a  warehouse 
floor  shrouded  in  gloom,  with  the  to- 
bacco barrels  partly  disclosed  by  rays 
of  sunshine  that  sifted  in  through  a 
grated  window.  As  the  advertiser 
stated  when  he  saw  the  picture,  "It 
looks  more  real  than  the  place  itself." 

During  the  World  War  many  adver- 
tisers sought  to  keep  their  advertising 
in-  the  news  stream.  Art  directors 
called  for  illustrations  of  sinking  sub- 
marines, passenger  steamers  going 
down  in  mid-ocean,  battlefields  rife  with 
scenes  of  military  confusion,  barrages, 
smoke  screens  and  so  on.  "Make  them 
realistic!"  was  the  cry.  "They  must 
look  like  the  real  thing." 

IT  wasn't  easy  to  do,  which  perhaps 
makes  the  execution  of  photographs 
of  this  type  the  fascinating  work  that  it 
is.  To  produce  these  illustrations  so 
that  they  would  convince  an  expert 
implied  a  knowledge  of  relativity  on 
the  part  of  the  studio  workers  that 
would  shame  an  Einstein,  for  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  "shots"  had 
to  be  taken  of  models  in  miniature. 
Oceans  were  built  up  in  the  studio  of 
a  substance  that  would  not  only  simu- 
late the  real  thing  on  the  finished  print, 
but  in  which  the  waves  had  to  possess 
the  uncanny  faculty  of  "staying  put," 
so  that  the  desired  effect  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  manner  in  which  difficulties  are 
overcome  in  photographic  studios  mak- 
ing illustrations  is  in  essence  a  sermon 
on  the  ingenuity  of  man  under  the 
stimulus  of  incentive  and  necessity. 
In  one  battle  scene,  sponge  cake  was 
utilized  in  a  manner  that  would  shock 
the  domestic  sensibilities  of  the  average 


housewife.  The  problem  w-as  to  get  a 
view  looking  down  upon  a  battlefield, 
troops  in  movement,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  A  battlefield  was  constructed 
without  much  difficulty,  while  certain 
other  details  were  disposed  of  with 
ease.  But  to  manufacture  thousands  of 
soldiers  gave  us  a  problem  that  was 
more  difficult  to  solve.  Various  ideas 
were  worked  out,  and  discarded  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

ONE  night,  while  at  dinner,  I  toyed 
with  a  bit  of  sponge  cake;  my  mind 
was  taken  up  with  soldiers — thousands 
of  them.  Unconsciously  I  crumbled 
the  cake  between  my  fingers,  scattering 
the  crumbs  to  the  cloth.  As  they  fell, 
they  seemed  to  possess  life,  for  when 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers  was  re- 
moved the  crumbs  of  cake  swelled  un- 
til they  partially  assumed  their  former 
size  and  shape.  This  movement  ob- 
truded itself  gradually  upon  my 
consciousness.  When  I  became  fully 
aware  of  what  was  happening,  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  soldiers  on  a 
battlefield  was  practically  solved.  (If 
this  meets  the  eye  of  the  art  director 
who  used  the  picture,  he  is  learning 
for  the  first  time  of  the  real  doughy 
consistency  of  his  doughboys!) 

It  is  in  the  field  of  color  photography 
that  most  of  the  magic,  romance,  and 
heartbreak  reside.  Present-day  meth- 
ods make  it  possible  to  duplicate  the 
colors  in  nature  with  a  fidelity  that  is 
the  despair  of  those  who  seek  to  accom- 
plish the  same  result  in  other  mediums. 
Color  photography  has  held  the  inter- 
est of  exnerimenters  and  amateurs  for 
years.  Subjects  for  the  most  part 
have  been  taken  from  still  life.  Today 
the  color  plate  can  be  said  to  possess 
all  the  elasticity  afforded  by  the  palette 
of  the  artist.  I  state  this  advisedly,  for 
there  are  relatively  few  who  have  kept 
abreast  of  the  possibilities  that  have 
been  opened  up  by  recent  discoveries 
and  developments  in  the  photographic 
reproduction  of  colored  subjects. 

An  advertiser  who  came  into  the 
studio  recently  desired  a  photograph  of 
a  girl  in  a  grreen  dress,  against  a  red 
background.  He  specified  that  there 
was  to  be  no  red  in  the  dress  what- 
ever. Not  only  that,  but  he  prefen-ed 
blue  shadows  surrounding  the  figure, 
and  the  model's  face  was  to  show  yel- 
low. Surely  an  insane  combination  of 
colors  if  ever  there  was  one!  The  ad- 
vertiser got  just  what  he  wanted, 
without  a  tracing  of  red  in  the  figure 
in  front,  and  with  a  brilliant  red  in  the 
background. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  it  is  in 
the  production  of  freak  illustrations 
that   one  sees  the   field   for  color   pho- 
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togi'aphy.  This  instance  is  cited  to 
show  that  the  medium  is  so  elastic  that 
it  enables  one  to  get  poster  effects 
where  masses  in  two  colors  can  be  made 
to  play  against  each  other,  or  a  com- 
plex effect  wherein  a  model  in  a  gown 
can  be  cut  up  into  small  color  blotches. 

Today  the  color  plate  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  knows  how  to  use  it  pos- 
sesses unlimited  scope.  Every  variety 
of  color  rendition  is  possible.  But  to 
gain  the  maximum  results  the  color 
photographer  must  be  as  thoroughly 
grounded  in  composition  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  as  the  artist  who  works 
in  oil  or  some  other  medium. 

Light  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  taking  of  color  photographs. 
The  different  values  of  various  actinic 
rays  from  the  carbon  lights  used  in 
the  studio  can  be  utilized  to  get  warmer 
or  colder  values  in  the  photograph,  at 
will.  A  photographer  with  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  and  with  the  requisite 
artistic  appreciation  can  build  up  the 
equivalent  of  an  actual  painting. 

The  ordinary  carbon  light  burns  blue 
or  red,  while  the  nitrogen  bulb  burns 
yellow.  With  this  basic  information  it 
is  possible  to  learn  how  to  neutralize 
colors  that  are  not  desired  in  the  fin- 
ished picture.  A  knowledge  of  com- 
plementary colors  is  an  absolute  es- 
sential for  successful  work  in  any  color 
medium. 

NATURALLY  the  progress  of  an 
art  is  not  possible  without  vexing 
disappointments.  Many  color  shots 
prepared  with  considerable  attention  to 
detail  have  been  developed  only  to  re- 
sult in  a  blurred  plate.  It  then  becomes 
incumbent  to  retrace,  step  by  step,  the 
procedure  followed  in  order  to  learn 
where  the  mistake  had  been  made,  until, 
perhaps,  it  is  discovered  that  the  use  of 
certain  lights  had  neutralized  the  domi- 
nant color  tone. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
know  what  the  use  of  the  ordinary  type 
of  flashlight  powder  did  to  some  of  the 
color  work  in  the  early  days  of  experi- 
mentation. Try  as  one  would,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  prevent  the  color  of  the 
flash  from  dominating  the  color  of  the 
photograph.  Experiments  with  various 
powders  and  combinations  of  powders 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  flash  that  pos- 
sessed the  neutral  effect  of  sunlight. 
That  powder  is  now  being  used  in  the 
studio.  It  is  by  just  this  sort  of  re- 
search that  any  art  approaches  definite 
and  scientific  accuracy. 

Since  1920  a  great  deal  of  water  has 
issued  from  the  faucets  in  studio  dark- 
rooms, and  a  great  many  plates  and 
negatives  have  been  spoiled  in  the  in- 
terest of  experimentation  in  photo- 
graphic reproduction.  Today  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  magazines  show  as  high 
a  standard  of  art  as  do  the  editorial 
pages.  In  many  cases,  in  fact,  the  ad- 
vertising pages  are  far  superior  from 
an  illustrative  and  pictorial  standpoint. 
Photographic  illustration,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  next 
ten  years  will  doubtless  witness  a  cen- 
tury of  progress  in  the  art,  if  measured 
by  the  rate  of  development  of  the  past. 


No  motion  picture  theatre 
accepts  a  24  sheet  poster 
as  suitable  for  showing 
on  its  screen! 


SUCCESSFUL  motion  picture  advertising 
film  is  somewhat  like  a  luncheon  table 
solicitation.  There  is  just  so  much  food; 
Ac)  much  music;  so  much  polite  conversation 
and  then  you  get  in  your  sales  talk. 

Some  men  get  business  by  entertaining;  others  get  the 
reputation  of  being  "good  fellows"  but  no  business;  still 
others  become  persona  nan  grata.     It's  an  art! 

We  ha\e  been  making  advertising  motion  pictures 
since  1910.  We  have  served  many  large  advertisers 
continuously  since  that  time.  By  serve  we  mean — 
we  make  the  films,  then  get  them  shown — to  millions 
of  people. 

The  important  thing  is  this:  the  cost  of  the  film  is  the 
last  cost  to  you.  Distribution — showing  your  film  to 
miliions,  costs  you  practically  nothing. 

Come  in  some  time.  Sit  in  a  comfortable  chair  in  our 
projection  room.  See  some  real  advertising  motion 
pictures.  Then  let  us  tell  you  what  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  throughout  the  country.  You  will  be  amazed. 
Drop  us  a  line  and  tell  us  when  you  are  coming. 


Eastern  Film  Corporation 

220  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORKiCITY 
Telephone:  Chickering  2110 

Established  1910 

We  have  served  several  large  institutions  continuously  for  over  14  years. 
*'What  they  say" — sent  on  request. 
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The  Grand  Rapids 

FURNITURE  RECORD 

Has  Initiated  the  Foundation  of  a 

National 
Retail  Furniture  School 


THE  first  term  of  this  school,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  The  Furniture  Record  for  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  Association,  will 
be  held  January  20th  to  30th  inclusive,  'i  300 
representati\es  from  leading  furniture  and 
homefurnishings  establishments  of  the  United 
States  will  attend.  ^  This  further  acknowledg- 
ment of  leadership  coming  from  the  retailers 
themselves  will  be  appreciated  by  manufac- 
turers It  is  another  indication  of  the  reason 
why  national  advertisers  use  The  Furniture 
Record  exclusively  to  cover  the  retail  furniture 
and  homefurnishings  industry .  ^f  Let  us  tell 
you  how  our  organization  can  increase  your 
sales  in  this  field. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
A.  B.C.  A.  B.  P 
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Measuring  Mass 
Buying  Habits 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  26 J 

notliing  which  commands  so  much  pub- 
lic attention  or  so  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  individual  as  a  change  in  the 
price  of  gasoline.  The  automobile  may 
change  its  price  enough  to  pay  for 
three  seasons  of  gasoline  and  it  re- 
quires no  justification,  whereas  the  en- 
tire public  attention  is  focused  upon  a 
change  in  the  gasoline  price  which 
means  $5  more  per  year. 

THERE  are  things  which  so  affect 
personal  pleasure  or  happiness  that 
we  are  constantly  in  search  for  some- 
thing that  will  do  the  business  more 
effectively.  There  are  other  things  re- 
lating to  the  personality,  through  the 
appearance  or  the  required  routine, 
where  we  refuse  to  experiment  once  we 
have  found  a  fairly  satisfactory  article. 

The  real  patent  medicine  consumer  is 
always  searching  for  a  new  medicine 
to  cure  the  old  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consumer  of  perfume  or  toilet 
soap,  once  convinced  that  the  article 
is  good,  can  be  induced  to  change  the 
habit  only  with  great  difficulty.  There 
are  desires  so  universal  in  connection 
with  human  beings  that  the  advertising 
man  by  seizing  upon  them  can  change 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  sale  of  a  prod- 
uct. Cosmetics  of  all  kinds  have  been 
used  for  thousands  of  years,  but  per- 
haps they  have  never  had  a  more  gen- 
eral application  than  they  have  today, 
largely  because  the  advertising  man  has 
associated  them  to  such  a  degree  with 
personal  appearance  and  attractiveness. 

There  are  necessities  the  use  of 
which  becomes  a  habit  so  early  and  con- 
tinues so  regularly  that  the  only  em- 
phasis of  those  habits  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  change.  One  of  my  friends 
registered  a  much  larger  kick  because 
his  favorite  toothpaste  had  increased 
in  price  than  he  did  at  the  painter's 
bill  in  fixing  up  his  house.  I  think 
the  toothpaste  had  increased  from  35 
cents  to  45  cents,  and  he  probably  uses 
four  tubes  a  year,  whereas  his  painter's 
bill  in  the  same  length  of  time  had  in- 
creased from  about  $400  to  $600.  The 
trouble  was  that  he  expected  the 
painter's  bill  to  increase,  but  he  never 
thought  about  his  toothpaste  until  the 
price  was  raised.  The  only  point  of 
emphasis  in  the  case  was  the  price. 

■The  new  job  of  investigation  in  the 
marketing  business,  if  it  is  to  do  its 
work  in  reducing  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion, will  be  more  definitely  an  investi- 
gation of  the  human  side  of  affairs  and 
will  take  less  count  of  the  economic 
history.  This  is  not  because  the  eco- 
nomic history  is  less  important,  but  be- 
cause the  human  investigation  is  so 
much  more  important  than  it  has  been 
considered  heretofore.  This  job  of  in- 
vestigation, however,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished very  well  by  questionnaires  or 
by  interview  with  deliberate  questions, 
because  people  do  not  know  why  they 
have  certain  habits.     Thev  have  never 
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taken  the  trouble  to  think  about  it  and 
they  have  no  time  to  investigate  them- 
selves. When  they  are  asked  these 
things  they  have  to  give  some  kinil  of 
answer,  and  the  answer  is  what  they 
think  they  ought  to  think,  not  what 
has  been  the  motive  for  the  action. 

Too  much  faith  has  been  placed  in 
the  reactions  which  are  induced  by 
questions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ques- 
tion people.  People  are  always  com- 
mitting' themselves  in  their  conversa- 
tion; their  own  remarks  explain  their 
reactions  far  better  than  anything  else. 
Listening  in  probably  is  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  investigation  of 
human  reactions  in  the  market.  We  do 
not  know  as  yet  to  what  extent  the 
average  social  buyer  desires  the  ser- 
vice which  we  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  create  for  his  use.  We  have  in- 
creased our  store  overhead  in  order  to 
provide  additional  entertainment  or 
other  facilities  for  the  customer,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  customer  wants 
that  increased  overhead  as  a  part  of 
his  bill.  In  every  single  direction  we 
have  been  watching  each  other  and  try- 
ing to  go  one  another  "one  better," 
adding  to  the  cost  of  distribution  with- 
out being  sure  that  we  have  actually 
improved  the  market  situation  in  the 
general  sense.  We  have  just  begun  to 
consider  that  we  are  dependent  in 
marketing  upon  the  reactions  of  the 
individual  buyer,  and  these  reactions 
are  only  incidentally  governed  by  the 
«eonomics  of  the  situation. 

It  is  true  that  a  man  cannot  spend 
more  than  he  has  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  but  what  we  want  to  know 
is  where  and  how  would  he  spend  it 
under  given  circumstances,  why  he 
chooses  one  thing  instead  of  another, 
why  he  disregards  necessities  and  adds 
luxuries,  and  why  he  transfers  his  af- 
fections from  one  luxury  to  another  or 
holds  to  one  type  rather  than  another. 
Does  he  want  indiscriminating  service, 
which  in  the  long  run  increases  the 
cost  of  the  goods,  or  does  he  want  the 
kind  of  service  which  is  extended  on 
a  particular  product  or  line  of  mer- 
chandise for  definite  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  that  habit  or  desire? 

THESE  are  elements  in  the  market- 
ing program  which  are  being  dis- 
cussed more  or  less  indefinitely  among 
men  who  are  keen  marketers  and  who 
must  express  their  judgn\ent  and  deci- 
sion in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
enormous  quantities  of  products.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  a  conversation  on  marketing 
which  did  not  begin  and  end  with  opin- 
ions and  discussions  upon  the  human 
side  of  it,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
thoroughly  sound  summary  of  the  hu- 
man factors  in  the  case. 

It  is  sometimes  more  important  for 
a  chemist  to  make  one  thorough  ex- 
amination of  a  single  compound  and 
chart  his  discoveries  than  it  is  to 
theorize  about  the  whole  range  of  chem- 
istry. Very  soon  it  will  be  more  im- 
portant for  the  marketing  man  to  make 
a  practical  and  thorough  study  of  the 
reactions  of  a  few  human  beings  than 
to  thsorize  about  mass  psychology. 


But 

No  Other 
Textile  Paper 
Was  Asked 


Not  so  veiy  long  ago,  the  head  of  a  large  woolen 

and  worsted  organization  telegraphed  us  as  follows: 
"Plant  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Name  best  equipped 
engineer  for  rebuilding."  We  named  the  engineer  and 
contractor.  One  hundred  other  people — could  have 
named  one  or  fifty  engineers  wholly  capable  and  thor- 
oughly equipped — but  no  other  textile  paper  was  asked 
to  perform  this  service  or  to  assume  this  responsibility. 

We  not  only  want  to  carry  the  advertising  that  the 

American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  deserves  and  the 
industry  warrants,  but  we  also  w^ant  to  give  a  personal 
service  to  every  advertiser. 
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229    E.    Stone    Avenue 
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INQUIRIES  — 29c.  each! 


Consider  the  humble 
want  ad — where  re- 
plies cost  as  low  as 
29c.  each! 


lliis  (tdvcrtisfnicnt  appeared  in 

The  Market  Place     [Page  73]     It  Cost  $2.88 

It  pulled  10  replies  at  a  cost  of  less  than  29c.  each 
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T  «f  S  t      '^   book  to  instire 
^^         .  I         your  mail  sales 
^■^  VI  I  •  success  ! 


SELLING 
BY  MAIL 

Bv    Verneur    Edmund    Pratt 

Prfsident,    The    Pratt    &    Lindsey    Co.,    inc. 
428    pafies.     5x8.     illustrated.     $4.00    net,     postpaid 

This  new  book  covers  ever>"  pliase  of  the  art 
'f  iiiahiiiK  scles  and  customers  through  the  mail. 
It  gives  for  every  angle  of  mail  sales  work  just 
vhat  practice  has  proved  to  be  profitable,  just 
what  experience   has   found   worth  while. 

The  authur  has  drawn  on  his  long  eipenenLC 
in  this  work  for  definite,  concrete  facts  about 
mail-order  possibilities,  market  nnalvis.  cam- 
paign preparations,  mailing  lists,  mail-order  ap- 
peals, mail-order  copy,  layout,  illustration, 
booklet  and  catalog  makin?,  sales  letters,  order 
blanks,    follow-up,    credit    and   collection    practlre 


ssful 


Describes  every  detail  of  the  best 
mail  marketing 

One  big  section  of  the  book  contains  valuable, 
usable  material  on  mail-order  media,  showing 
with  satisfying  completeness  just  what  may  be 
expected  from   some  and    what   from   others. 

Another  section  gives  the  soundest  kind  of 
information  on  specific  applications  of  mail-order 
principles — specialized  practice  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  specialized  ventures — individual 
treatments  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
business  and  the  extent  to  which  mail  sales  are 
desired. 

The  entire  book  Is  fact-packed  with  good, 
sound,   needed  mail-order  strategy. 

Plan  your  next  campaign  with  it 

You  will  find  ever>f.ne  of  the  thirty-two  sec- 
tions filled  with  definite,  usable  material  whicli 
can  be  applied  to  your  own  needs. 

You  will  get  from  the  book  hundreds  of  profit- 
able possibilities — new  suggestions — new  avenues 
ail-order    technique — new    Ideas    about    get- 
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Examine  the  hook  for  10  days  free 

FREE     EXAMINATION 

COIPON 

[      Mr<;RAW.|!IU.    BOOK    CO..     Inc.                              | 
1                 370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York                     1 

1          Send    me  for   10   days"    free   examination   Pralfs     i 
j     SelUng  By  Mall.    $4.00   net.  postpaid.                            j 
1         I  agree   to   remit   for  the  book   or   to  return   it,     | 
1     postpaid,  within   10  days  of  receipt.                                1 

1     Name 1 

1 

We  Weed  Out  the  Unfit 
Before  Hiring  Them 
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selection,  begins  when  these  qualifica- 
tion blanks  come  in,  in  most  cases  ac- 
companied by  the  snapshot  or  picture 
we  have  requested.  If  no  picture  ac- 
companies the  blank,  then  we  use  a 
series  of  three  "picture  letters."  If  the 
picture  is  not 
sent  after  the 
third  of  these  let- 
ters, the  name  is 
dropped.  We 
probably  lose 
some  good  men 
by  insisting  on 
the  picture,  but 
we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  best  to 
require  it. 

We  are  partic- 
ular to  specify 
definitely  in  ev- 
ery advertisement 
our  age  require- 
ments, and  the 
fact  that  our 
proposition  is  of 
interest  only  to 
single  men.  Yet, 
of  the  total  let- 
t  e  r  s  we  receive 
from  our  adver- 
tising, 4  per  cent 
are  from  men  too 
old,  or  married — 
and  of  the  total 
qualifica- 
tion  blanks  we 
receive,  4  per 
cent  are  from 
married     men,     2 

per  cent  from  men  beyond  our  maxi- 
mum age  limits,  and  nearly  5  per  cent 
from  youngsters  under  our  minimum 
age  limits.  Another  4  per  cent  are  re- 
jected on  account  of  lack  of  education 
or  because  they  are  obviously  of  a  type 
that  would  not  be  welcome  among  our 
men. 

There  you  have  the  start  of  the  selec- 
tive process.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
total  aualification  blanks  received  are 
eliminated  immediately — one  out  of  ev- 
ery seven.  Another  .SO  per  cent,  while 
satisfactory  in  most  respects,  fail  to 
measure  up  to  our  standards  in  one  or 
more  particulars.  If  the  objection  is 
not  too  serious  or  is  one  that  can  be 
removed,  the  man  in  question  may  later 
be  accepted  for  training.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  this  .30  per  cent  are  also  lost, 
so  really  not  much  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  men  who  return  the  qualifi- 
cation blanks  are  really  acceptable  for 
our  work. 

Even  among  this  group  of  acceptable 
men  (who  represent  about  one-fourth 
of  those  who  originally  answered  our 
advertising)    there   is   further   elimina- 


Tuo  Davcy  tree  surgeons  at  work 
with  cabling,  block  and  tackle,  in 
the  act  of  bracing  the  branches 
of     trees     above      treak     crotches 


tion,  much  of  which  we  are  powerless 
to  control.  Our  work  requires  that  a 
man  leave  home  to  travel  in  squads 
from  place  to  place.  There  is  often 
parental  objections  to  such  an  idea, 
though  the  young  man  himself  may  be 
enthusiastic  and 
anxious  to  join 
us.  Again,  our 
proposition  in- 
volves an  ap- 
prenticeship; and 
some  men,  a  1  - 
though  they  meet 
our  requirements 
in  every  respect, 
do  not  care  to 
consider  even  a 
temporary  reduc- 
tion  in  their 
earning  power. 

Finally,  there  is 
the  ever  -  present 
financial  problem. 
We  have  found 
from  experience 
that  if  we  under- 
take to  assume  all 
the  expense  of 
training  men  for 
this  work,  we  get 
plenty  of  men, 
but  we  get  men 
of  an  undesirable 
type  as  a  whole 
— lazy,  not  de- 
pendable —  the 
type  of  fellow 
who  is  looking 
for  "something 
for  nothing."  As  a  result  of  this  ex- 
perience, we  have  given  up  the  plan  of 
assuming  all  expenses  and  we  now  re- 
quire that  every  man  who  is  accepted 
by  us  shall  come  to  Kent  at  his  own 
expense,  and  be  prepared  to  pay  his 
living  expenses  during  a  period  of  prac- 
tical training  here.  These  financial  re- 
quirements undoubtedly  eliminate  some 
worthy  young  fellows,  but  such  require- 
ments are  necessary,  as  has  been 
proved  by  our  past  experience. 

When  all  these  eliminating  factors, 
those  we  insist  upon  as  well  as  those 
we  cannot  control,  have  done  their 
work,  we  find  that  only  about  14  per 
cent  of  the  men  who  send  in  qualifica- 
tion blanks  actually  make  formal  ap- 
plication, accepting  our  proposition  and 
enrolling  for  training  and  employment. 
This  training  consists,  first,  of  a 
course  of  preliminary  elementary  study 
by  mail.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
a  comprehensive  course  of  correspon- 
dence lessons  was  devised,  with  the  idea 
in  mind  of  teaching  tree  surgery  by 
correspondence.  This  original  idea  was 
soon  abandoned,  for  we  proved  to  our 
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Down  the  Lane  to  Mrs.  Gibson's 


When  the  nation  was  young  and  industries  were 
infants,  the  errand-boys  used  to  turn  into  Mrs. 
Gibson's  lane  of  a  Saturday  morning,  with  the 
week's  provender — or  the  goods  for  a  new  best 
dress.  Dame  Gibson  shopped  with  limitations. 
Her  choice  was  small,  her  needs  were  few.  The 
errand-boys  were  her  contact  with  her  sources  of 
supply. 

Things  aren't  so  much  different  now.  The  errand- 
boy  still  turns  into  Mrs.  Gibson's  lanes — more  than 
a  million  of  them,  every  month.  He  goes  in 
printed  form.  He  is  still  their  contact  with  their 
sources  of  supply— thousands  of  them,  for  all  the 
Dame  Gibsons,  whose  choice  is  wide  and  require- 
ments many.    The  errand-boy's  name  is 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

More  Than  a  Million  Readers 
More  Than  a  Million  Buyers 
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ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


ETCHINGS    CYCLOPEDIA i 

VIGNETTED    HALFTONE 

—  Plates  in  which   ihc  back- 
ground screen  radc»  away  hv 
deRrf«  ai   a   .horl   distance. 
Suctcw  in  priming  vjgncuet 
requires  good   p»pcr.  good 
prei*-wofk  and  good  cngrav- 

WOOD  BASE-Hardwood 
support,   mounted    tyj.^liiKli. 
ui.ed    for    halftone.    ;tiiu-    and 
cicciroiype    plates.    ni>i     rhc 
best   method  of   blockinE   for 
very  long   runs  or  unusually 
fine  work. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING— This 

term  applies  to  the  process  of 
cutting  designs  or  pictures  on 
wooden  blocks  from  which 
electrotypes   arc   nnadc    for 
printing.  Same  term  is  applied 
to  pen  and  ink  drawings  which 
simulate  wood  cuts. 
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The 
T>ecision 


THE  juiljje  sits  on  his 
bench  and  witli  impar- 
tial ear  hears  both 
sides  of  the  case  before  ren- 
dering  a    decision. 

The  public  constantly  sits  in 
judf;nient  on  the  material 
you  turn  out.  And  there  is 
no  keener,  more  critical 
judge   than   the   public. 

Will  your  catalog,  advertise- 
ment or  folder  get  a  favor- 
able decision?  That  will 
depend  largely  upon  the 
"strong  arguments"  in  your 
behalf,  put  forth  by  your 
engraver  and  printer.  Have 
you  staled  your  entire  case 
to  them,  so  that  they  will  be 
fully  prepared  for  the  "sum- 
ming  up"'? 

Tell  them  the  general  im- 
pression you  wish  to  convey, 
the  size  of  the  advertisement 
and  the  kind  of  paper.  This 
facilitates  their  work  and 
contributes  to  general  suc- 
cess. 


Gatchel  & 
Manning,  Inc 

C.  h.  STINSOX,  President 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

Philadelphid 


full  satisfaction  that  practical  training 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  real 
expert  is  an  essential  part  of  the  devel- 
Oi^ment  of  a  competent  tree  surgeon. 
But  we  also  learned  that  (jie  men  who 
came  to  Kent  and  entered  the  practical 
work  after  having  studied  some  of  the 
elementary  facts  of  structural  botany 
and  economic  entomology,  and  after 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  correct  pruning 
and  spraying,  were  much  better 
equipped  to  understand  the  instruction 
they  received  here  in  the  practical 
work.  So  this  extension  course  is  still 
maintained  and  is  now  the  gateway 
through  which  every  new  man  enters 
the  Davey  organization.  A  nominal 
tuition  fee  is  charged,  and  this  is  re- 
funded if  the  course  is  completed  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

THIS  arrangement  accomplishes  a 
three-fold  purpose.  It  prevents 
mere  curiosity  seekers  from  enrolling 
for  the  course  of  study;  it  emphasizes 
the  value  of  the  lessons  to  the  man  who 
does  enroll,  and  it  gives  him  a  definite 
incentive  to  apply  himself  to  his  studies, 
so  that  he  may  earn  the  refund  of  tui- 
tion. Although  the  Davey  Company 
maintains  this  course  of  mail  instruc- 
tion, we  are  not  in  any  sense  in  the 
correspondence  school  business  as  a 
commercial  proposition,  for  we  make 
no  profit  on  the  course  and  we  supply 
it  only  to  men  who  made  definite  ar- 
rangements to  enter  our  emoloy. 

The  study  of  these  preliminary  ele- 
mentary lessons  is  followed  by  a  period 
of  actual  training  in  the  practical 
work.  This  is  given  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kent,  and  during  this  period  the  proc- 
ess of  elimination  is  carried  still  fur- 
ther. In  fact,  it  is  going  on  while  the 
men  who  actually  enroll  are  studying 
the  preliminary  lessons  at  their  homes. 
Of  the  total  enrolled  for  training  and 
employment  about  20  per  cent  drop  out 
before  they  report  in  Kent,  leaving  only 
about  80  per  cent  who  come  in  for  the 
active  practical  training.  In  spite  of 
the  greatest  care  we  can  exercise  in 
accepting  for  enrollment  only  those 
men  who  seem  to  be  fully  qualified  for 
this  work  in  every  way,  we  have  been 
unable  to  prevent  further  elimination 
in  the  training  field.  Some  simply  do 
not  like  the  climbing;  some  are  just 
plain  lazy;  there  is  an  occasional  in- 
subordinate; some  few  are  actually  un- 
equal to  the  physical  demands  of  the 
work.  We  find  that  between  .30  per 
cent  and  35  per  cent  of  those  who  re- 
port here  for  training  fail  to  complete 
the  training  course. 

So  it  is,  that  out  of  every  hundred 
men  who  originally  answer  our  employ- 
ment advertising,  only  about  "  or  4 
finally  pass  all  tests  and  enter  our  field 
squad.  There,  for  a  time,  their  train- 
ing is  continued  under  the  various  fore- 
men in  whose  squads  they  work.  The 
foreman  or  foremen  under  whom  he  has 
worked  each  calendar  month  makes  a 
detailed  report  of  the  progress  in  the 
work  and  the  potential  abilities  of  each 
field  man.  Supplemented  by  the  per- 
sonal observations  of  the   chief  expert 


and  his  assistant,  who  travel  about 
from  squad  to  squad,  supervising  the 
work  of  the  entire  field  organization 
and  maintaining  its  standards  of  work- 
manship, these  "service  record"  reports 
are  the  basis  upon  which  all  increases 
in  rate  are  awarded.  Each  fall,  the  ser- 
vice record  reports  are  consulted  for 
another  purpose — the  selection  of  the 
enrollment  for  the  Davey  Institute  of 
Tree  Surgery,  the  early  history  of 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  In 
the  fall  of  192.3,  seventy-five  men  were 
selected  to  attend  the  Institute.  This 
winter  the  enrollment  has  been  more 
than  doubled.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
men  have  been  selected  and  invited  to 
attend  the  current  term  of  the  Institute. 
This  year  a  freshman  couise  has  been 
added  to  the  junior  and  senior  courses 
conducted  the  past  three  years. 

The  Davey  Institute,  which  is  the 
final  step  in  the  training  of  Davey  Tree 
Surgeons,  is  operated  on  a  plan  en- 
tirely different  from  the  ordinary 
school  or  college.  No  tuition  fee  is 
charged.  The  company  pays  the  car- 
fare of  these  selected  men  in  to  Kent 
for  the  opening  of  the  Institute  on  De- 
cember 1,  and  their  carfare  out  to  the 
field  again  when  the  Institute  closes, 
about  the  middle  of  March.  In  addition, 
the  company  pays  the  board  and  room 
of  these  men  during  the  entire  fifteen 
weeks  that  the  Institute  is  in  session. 
The  expense  involved,  including  the 
maintenance  of  a  faculty  which  this 
year  will  number  twenty,  represents  an 
item  of  between  $3.5.000  and  $40,000. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  investment 
is  well  justified  by  the  improved  qual- 
ity of  service  Davey  men  deliver  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  Institute  training. 

NO  account  of  the  personnel  activ- 
.ties  of  the  Davey  organization 
\vould  be  complete  without  some  men- 
;io'i  of  the  Davey  men's  magazine, 
Th?  Davey  Bulletin.  It  is  strictly  an 
internal  publication;  its  content  is 
written  almost  entirely  by  Davey  men, 
and  its  editor  is  a  man  of  several 
.vears'  experience  in  the  field  work,  ex- 
perience which  has  given  him  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  field  man's  view- 
point, his  problems  and  pleasures,  his 
sorrows  and  joys.  Published  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month  and 
mailed  to  every  squad  in  the  field, 
each  man  receiving  his  own  copy,  the 
Bulletin  serves  not  only  as  the  Davey 
man's  trade  journal,  but  as  a  sort  of 
family  letter-box,  an  effective  medium 
for  exchange  of  opinion  and  intra-ter- 
ritorial  communication. 

One  big  factor  in  Davey  personnel  ac- 
tivities is  the  annual  convention.  Each 
March,  at  the  close  of  the  Institute 
term,  we  plan  to  bring  together  in  Kent 
as  many  of  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zation as  possible.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  have  every  one  at  hand  at  once, 
for  we  must  maintain  our  operations  in 
the  southern  states  during  the  winter 
months.  But  we  gather  together  as 
large  a  part  of  the  entire  organization 
as  we  can,  and  we  have  a  rousing  week 
of  interchange  of  opinions,  discussion 
of  problems  and  outlining  of  plans. 
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TieDeMolav         Believe  it  or  not 

Coittrilor  XHIS  IS  YOUR  MARKET 


A  Magazine  for\bun^  Men 


These  young  men  buy  shoes, 
hats,  neckwear,  clothing, 
automobiles,  shaving  equip- 
ment, hair  preparations, 
athletic  suits,  athletic  equip- 
ment, musical  instruments 
and  instruction,  hiking 
equipment,  camping  para- 
phernalia, fountain  pens, 
educational  courses,  physical 
instruction,  books,  furniture, 
robes,  jewelry,  insignia, 
utensils  for  serving  refresh- 
ments, indoor  and  outdoor 
games,  radio,  novelties  and 
many  other  things. 


YOUNG  men  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  at  the  most  impres- 
sionable period  of  their  lives,  w^hen  they 
are  forming  habits  which  govern  their  actions 
thruout  a  life-time,  comprise  the  audience  of 
the  DeMolay  Councilor.  At  this  stage  they 
are  most  susceptible  to  honest  appeal  and  logi- 
cal reasoning. 

There  is  no  other  publication  in  America,  of 
national  circulation  that  reaches  a  concen- 
trated audience  of  young  men  between  six- 
teen and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
DeMolay  Councilor  is  a  direct  contact  with 
a  vast  army  of  young  men  and  affords  an 
exceptional  and  unusual  opportunity  for  im- 
pressing your  trade-name  indelibly  upon  the 
minds  of  its  1  30,000  subscribers. 

These  young  men  read  the  DeMolay  Councilor 
because  it  is  a  good,  live,  readable  magazine, 
covering  topics  of  vital  interest  to  them,  and 
affecting  their  daily  lives.  It  is  interesting  and 
inspiring. 

You  have  a  message  for  them. 

Tell  it  to  them  with  both  immediate  and  future 
profit. 


"The  DeMolay  Councilor 

A  Magazine  for\bun^  Men 

Twelfth  Floor  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
EDWIN  J.  SEIFRIT,  Advertising  Manager 
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NEW  YORK 

Sam  J.  Perry 

91    Seventh   Ave 

Watkins   6382 


CHICAGO 

E.   J.   Seifrit, 

909  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

Harrison    1099 


CINCINNATI 

Samuel  H.  Jaffee, 

I  126  Provident  Bank  Bldg 

Canal    4645 
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PHOTOyXATy 

for  economic  and  effective '- 

Viy^UALIZATION 
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Campaigns,  layouts, 
suggestions,  borders,  il- 
lustrations, booklets, 
charts,  diagrams,  maps, 
sketches,  reports,  let- 
ters, books,  checks, 
testimonials,  lettering, 
blueprints,  advance 
plans. 


Make  your  files  work  for 
you.  Take  those  testimonial 
letters,  make  photostat  copies, 
and  give  them  to  your  sales- 
men. 

Commerce  Photostat  service 
is  swift  and  inexpensive.  A 
call  to  John  3697  will  bring  a 
messenger  who  will  return 
with  the  completed  work  in  a 
few  hours. 

Finished  out-of-town  orders 
are  mailed  three  hours  after 
they  are  received. 


COMMERCE  PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


O  Maiden  Lane.   New  York  City 
Telephone:  JoKr>  3697 

QuicAer  anj  cJieapfr  reproductiors^ 


Seeing  London  Shops 

By  Constance  E,  Miller 


WHEN  the  weather's  fine— it  sel- 
dom is  in  London — a  trip  to 
Richmond  atop  Bus  No  33A  is 
not  without  its  compensations,  partic- 
ularly as  you  swing  around  into  Hill 
Street  and  see  a  bright,  green-fronted 
shop  inscribed  "The  original  shop  for 
'Maids  of  Honour,'  "  where  for  two  cen- 
turies these  celebrated  pastries  have 
been  made. 

In  a  booklet,  which  the  proprietors 
present  you  "for  the  asking,"  you  learn 
much  of  the  history.  The  original 
recipe,  the  booklet  tells  you,  was  kept 
in  an  iron  bo.x,  which  Henry  VIII  gave 
to  Ann  Bullen  when  maid  of  honor. 
One  day,  so  legend  has  it,  the  bluff  King 
Hal  saw  Miss  Bullen  eating  some  tart- 
lets from  a  silver  dish,  and  when  he 
inquired  as  to  their  name  no  one  could 
tell  him,  so  the  King  said:  "Let  them 
be  called  'maids  of  honour.'  "  Other 
legends,  as  to  the  naming  of  these 
cheese  cakes,  have  filtered  through  his- 
torical pages,  while  several  writers,  Mr. 
Walford,  Dr.  John  Evans  and  Theodore 
Hook,  have  contributed  to  the  fame  of 
these  tarts  by  praise  in  rhyme  and 
prose.  Wags,  it  is  said,  aired  their 
wit  when  a  thousand  pounds  was  paid 
for  the  recipe  for  "maids  of  honour." 

Tradition  may  have  contributed  to 
the  popularity  of  "maids  of  honour"  to- 
day, but  when  one  of  these  creamy, 
custard-filled  tarts  is  sampled  you  feel 
perhaps  it  is  the  "sweetie"  itself  that 
keeps  the  bakers  busy. 

Wardour  Street  is  usually  thought  of 
as  the  street  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, in  Soho,  but  just  before  you 
come  to  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  a  few 
doors  up  from  Pinoli's  restaurant,  you 
come  upon  a  small  shop — small,  accord- 
ing to  American  views — and  there  in  a 
narrow  window  you  see  exhibited  some 
of  Clarkson's  wigs,  for  purchase  or  for 
hire. 

One  day  I  saw  displayed  there  the 
actual  wig  worn  by  Louis  XIV  at  his 
coronation,  placed  on  a  figure  dressed 
in  a  costume  such  as  the  King  doubt- 
less wore,  and  alongside  it  were  two 
replicas  of  ancient  Egyptian  wigs,  made 
of  spun  glass,  for  women, 

"Willie"  Clarkson,  as  Mr,  Clarkson  is 
generally  known,  makes  most  of  the 
wigs  used  on  the  stage;  and  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  wigs  seen  in 
the    Law    Courts    are    his    creations. 

Rumor  whispers  that  Mr.  Clarkson 
has  written  his  memoirs,  for  which 
publishers  are  eagerly  bidding.  From 
the  casual  bits  I  have  gleaned  about  his 
remarkable  career  and  his  acquaintance 
with  famous  people,  his  book  should  be 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting. 

Saunter   up     St.    Martin's    Lane   and 


take  the  first  turning  to  the  left— -an 
American  would  probably  think  it  an 
alley,  but  it  is  Cecil  Court — and  con- 
tinue there  to  No.  13,  where  you  see 
the  name,  J.  Maki — Antiques,  who 
seems  to  have  on  view  every  conceivable 
small  object  with  a  history.  There's 
an  old  brass  toasting  fork,  a  lacey  fan, 
a  pewter  beaker  in  a  design  much 
sought  after  nowadays,  and  imitation 
antique  glasses  that  are  not  antique  at 
all,  nor  are  they  really  imitation,  as 
the  kindly,  patient  gentleman  en- 
sconced in  the  shop  will  tell  you,  for 
the  manufacturers  faithfully  reproduce 
the  original  in  a  limited  number,  as 
few  as  100,  perhaps. 

If  it's  a  dull  afternoon  this  same 
kindly  gentleman  will  relate  all  manner 
of  interesting  bits  about  the  antiques  in 
his  wee  shop.  There's  the  Georgian 
tumbler.  "Do  you  know  why  it  has 
such  a  thick,  heavy  base?"  he  asks.  In 
the  old  days,  before  a  toast,  order  was 
called  by  rapping  the  glass  on  the 
table. 

A  few  days  after  my  first  visit  to  this 
quaint  old  shop  I  discovered  that  it  be- 
longs to  a  compatriot! — Mrs.  James 
Carew.  You  know,  of  course,  that  in 
private  life  the  illustrious  Ellen  Terry 
is  Mrs.  James  Carew. 


The  English  proclivity  for  puns  and 
subtlety  is  not  without  its  merits,  for 
there  is  "The  Century  House,"  stand- 
ing at  100,  Knightsbridge,  London, 
S.  W.  1,  where  collectors  obtain  genuine 
Chinese  armorial  porcelain,  produced 
some  two  centuries  ago  at  King-te 
Chen,  miles  away  from  Canton,  where 
most  people  believe  it  to  have  been 
made. 

*     *     * 

TO  us  Americans  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  "famille  verte"  ser- 
vices is  that  made  in  1760  for  the  Chase 
family  of  Maryland,  a  member  of  which, 
Samuel  Chase,  we  recall,  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  an- 
other, made  for  the  hero  of  Havana, 
Admiral  Sir  George  Pocock,  who  took 
Havana  in  1772.  Some  one  in  Baltimore 
recently  purchased  part  of  the  service 
enameled  wth  the  arms  of  Maryland. 
Sir  Algernon  Tudor-Craig,  KB.E., 
F.S.A.,  the  connoisseur  who  collects 
these  rare  pieces  of  china  from  every 
possible  source,  has  compiled  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  over  1000  of  the  known 
armorial  services  and  has  determined 
the  approximate  date  of  each.  In  a  re- 
cent article  which  he  published  on  the 
subject  he  suggests  that  collectors  be- 
ware of  armorial  china  said  to  be  origi- 
nal, bearing  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  Bolney, 
Bisse,  Brydges  and  Rodney,  which  are 
being  copied  in  factories  on  the  Conti- 
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ofoiwi^  ideals." 


Drawn  for  Lever  Brothers  Limited  by  Charles  Berry 


CHIS    is    the    illustration. 
Make  us  the  hest  enjjrav- 
iug   from    it    you    know 
how." 

Instructions  like  that — plus  the 
size  wanted  and  kind  of  paper  to 
be  used — put  it  up  to  us. 

They  often  call  for  real  initiative 


but  they  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  our 
thorough  experience  and  highly 
developed  artist-engraver  skill. 

You  are  invited  to  send  us  a  diffi- 
cult illustration  today  with  simi- 
lar instructions.  We  feel  confi- 
dent the  residts  will  please. 


Q^he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
c-=^  163-167  William   Street,         New  Yorlv-^=^ 
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nent.  Even  the  untrained  eye  can  de- 
tect the  difference.  The  imitations  are 
smooth,  glossy,  snow-white,  totally  un- 
like the  real  Chinese  hard  paste,  which 
is  blue-white,  with  a  rough,  orange- 
peel  surface. 

*     *     * 

The  old  gag  that  the  reason  the  En- 
glish drink  so  much  tea  is  because  they 
do  not  have  good  coffee  is  not  literally 
true,  if  the  seeker  of  the  "makin's" 
of  our  national  drink  buys  freshly 
ground  coffee  at  Rayson's,  on  the 
Strand.  You'd  never  know  this  old 
Dickensonian  type  of  shop  was  there, 
for  a  very  deceptive  sign  .=wings  out 
over  the  pavement  which  reads — SH.W- 
ING.  But  the  same  stairs  that  lead  you 
to  the  shaving  emporium  take  you  into 
this  little  shop,  which,  in  England, 
would  be  called  a  dry  goods  store. 

The  proprietor,  who  has  been  there 
only  eighteen  years,  will  admonish  you 
not  to  hold  your  packet  of  his  coffee 
near  another  article  of  food,  for  coffee 
absorbs  odors.  "Details,"  he  says.  "It's 
the  little  details  that  make  coffee  good 
or  bad" — and  then  he  proceeds  to  tell 
you  how  to  judge  good  coffee,  and  gives 
the  essence  of  forty-five  years'  expe- 
rience. He  never  sells  branded  coffee, 
so  that  it  is  truly  his  coffee,  and  any- 
one who  wishes  it  must  travel  all  the 
way  to  the  Strand,  midway  between 
Villiers  and  Buckingham  Streets. 

The  place  claimed  to  be  Dickens' 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  in  Portsmouth 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  will  be 
closed  in  December.  Whether  it  is  the 
original,  which  stood  in  Charing  Cross 
Road,  behind  the  present  site  of  the 
National  Gallery,  or  merely  a  replica 
of  the  shop  that  was,  one  feels  a  child- 
ish disappointment  when  realizing  that 
it  will  be  no  more.  There  are  a  few 
brass  knockers,  quaint  old  prints  and 
plaques  of  Charles  Dickens,  his  house 
and  the  characters  he  made  living 
realities,  with  a  few  other  oddments, 
as  the  English  put  it,  on  sale  for  final 
clearance. 


Paul  F.  Kinnisoii 

Formerly  manager  of  the  varnish 
sales  department  of  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  .  Lanken-Vivian 
Company,  Cleveland. 


Advertising   Men's 
Post.  No.  38 

American   Legion,  Department  of  Il- 
linois, elected  the  following  officers  for 
1925  at  the  annual  banquet  in  Chicago, 
I      December     6:     David     L.     Shillinglaw, 
I      commander ;     Samuel     P.     S.     Newton, 
senior     vice-commander;      Eugene      E. 
Morgan,  junior   vice-commander;    Rob- 
ert  McKnight,  adjutant;    Sherman    W. 
I      Edwards,  vice-adjutant;   Paul   Hardes- 
,     ty,  treasurer;    Melvin   "Theis,   assistant 
treasurer;    H.    A.    Cotter,    sergeant-at- 
arms;    Rev.    Thornton    A.   Mills,   chap- 
lain;   Raymond   D.    Smith,   William   A. 
Carroll,  Robert  S.  Huffnagle,  Albert  L. 
Olson,  William  J.  Nicholson,   Frank  J. 
Hurley,    two-year     directors;     Dwight 
Early,  one-year  director. 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
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irl      hinil.li-r.s— Crm(-nt( 
k    H.    spfcialty;    buildiiiRa    of    any 
S'l   at   tin;   lowest    poss'tale  cost   by 
MienoeJ   workers. 
I!oy  Scouts      ot      Ainerica.      Hudson.) 


u.xp 


"Boy  Scouts  of  the  town  of  Hud- 
son can  hang  out  the  above  shingle 
and  back  it  up,  because  they  can 
offer  as  a  specimen  of  their  work 
the  new  local  Scout  Headquarters 
building,  built  by  their  own  hands," 
according  to  the  Boston  Globe  in 
its  recent  account  of  the  new  ce- 
ment building,  valued  at  $23,000, 
which  the  Boy  Scouts  have  jusf 
completed  at  Hudson,  Mass. 

This  building  is  distinguished  both 
as  a  fine  bit  of  architecture  and  as 
a  monument  of  boy  initiative  and 
industry.  Not  only  did  Boy  Scouts 
do  all  the  work  on  it;  they  also 
built  a  retaining  wall  at  the  edge 
of  their  lot  and  wired  it  for  electric 
lights  so  that  outdoor  exhibits  of 
sports  may  be  given  at  night. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
their  reading  room,  which  contains 
trophies,  library  and  talking  ma- 
chine; a  reception  room  and  offices; 
a  game  room  (containing  hand- 
some billiard  table) ;  and  a  gymna- 
sium, the  only  one  in  town. 


n^  li  ERE      arc      few 

things  too  difficult 
for  boys  to  do  when  they 
have  sufticient  incentive 
—from  building  $23,000 
club  houses  to  making 
their  own  radio  sets. 

You  will  find  this  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again 
by  Boys'  Life  readers  in 
every  coinmunity.  They 
belong  to  an  organization 
which  recogiiizes  their  im- 
portance and  encourages 
their  development  along 
lines  which  prepare  them 
for  intelligent  leadership 
and  manly  self-reliance. 

Bo\'s'  Life  readers  are  "citi- 
zens in  the  making"  and  re- 
alize it.  The  fact  that  they 
are  trained  to  think  for 
themselves  is  strongly  re- 
flected in  their  purchasing 
activitv. 


BOY^vIFE 


THE  BOY  SCOliS'  MAGAZINE 


A 


200   Fifth    Ave. 
New   York,   N.   Y. 


Union    Bank    BIdg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.   Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 
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For    I 
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5    years   the   leading   best   equipped 
;88  research   organization. 


Surveys  and  special  investigations — 
dealer  questionnaires  anywhere  in 
U.   S.      $1.50   per  dealer,    75c  consumer. 

Industry  researches  on  over  300  lines 
of    business    available    at    $150    and    up, 

BUSINESS 
BO  URS  E 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  President 
15  W.  37lh  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
of  The  William  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caiton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Local  Stories 


Probably  few  news- 
papers in  the  United 
States  cover  their  local 
territory  as  well  as  the 
Dispatch-Herald. 

A  daily  average  of 
close  to  two  hundred 
local  news  stories  has 
been  the  record  of  the 
Dispatch-Herald  for  the 
past  six  months. 

In  a  city  of  125.000  we 
consider  this  a  record. 


THE  DISPATCH-HERALD 


I 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  &  COMPANY 

National  AdvtrlUing 

Repretcntativeg 

New   York  Chicago  Boiton 


Getting  Student  Trade 

Is  Mainly  a  Matter 

of  Knowing  How 

For  a  logical  product  to  gain 
admission  to  the  student  mar- 
ket it  is  only  necessary  that 
its  manufacturer  advertise  it 
in  the  student  papers — at  the 
same  time  merchandising  it 
in  the  right  way.  But  in  or- 
der to  find  this  right  way,  a 
prerequisite  is  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  necessi- 
ties, customs,  buying  habits 
and  oddities  that  enter  into 
the  commercial  side  of  stu- 
dent life.  This  specialized 
knowledge  we  have — greater, 
we  believe,  in  scope  and  in 
power  to  apply  it.  than  any 
other   source   in   the   country. 


G 


Ask   us  anything    yo 
want    to     knozi 
the     student 


COLLEGIATE  SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  Inc. 

503   5th    Avinue.    Nn    York    City 

37   S.    Wabash   Avinue.    Chicago 

311    Berkeley   Bank   Bids..    Berkeley,   Calif. 


Factors  That  Determine 
Advertising  Budget 

By  L.  E.  Ogdeu 

Vice-Presidenl.  Oxweld   Acetylene   Company 


A  LARGE  portion  of  all  the  oxy- 
acetylene  equipment  manufac- 
-  tured  in  the  United  States  is 
sold  direct  to  the  user  through  sales 
organizations  which  are  made  up  in  the 
main  of  real  sales  engineers.  The 
bigger  companies  go  further  than  the 
actual  sale,  and  service  the  equipment 
after  it  is  purchased  by  the  user,  so 
that  a  fairly  regular  contact  is  main- 
tained with  practically  all  users  of 
higher  grade  welding  equipment.  The 
moderate  priced  apparatus  is  sold  only 
through  jobbers  of  automotive,  mill 
supply  or  hardware  classification. 
These  outlets  retail  equipment  to  the 
small  user  and,  of  course,  do  not  service 
it. 

In  the  oxy-acetylene  industry  the 
advertising  objective  is  a  combination 
of  prestige  building  and  process  edu- 
cating. From  past  rpcords  the  sales 
manager  has  a  starting  point  from 
which  he  can  build  up  his  advertising 
budget.  He  thoroughly  appreciate.^ 
his  advertising  copy  should  reach  all 
possible  prospects  in  the  field.  To  be 
assured  of  this  he  can  well  justify  the 
expense  of  breaking  down  the  past 
year's  business,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
possible,  into  various  groups  or  classi- 
fications. My  own  experience  in  this 
regard  has  been  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  Formulating  the  classifica- 
tion list  carefully,  and  grouping  more 
or  less  common  usage  industries,  I  pre- 
pared a  list  of  about  25  groups. 

Our  192.3  sales  were  then  broken 
down  under  these  various  groupings. 
We  decided  from  our  card  records  in 
what  group  each  customer  belonged, 
then  referred  to  the  accounts  receivable 
ledger  and  listed  the  total  business 
done  with  that  customer  for  192.3.  In 
this  way  we  arrived  at  actual  values 
in  dollars.  Final  summation  of  these 
figures  gave  us  group  totals;  and  ihe 
grand  total  (which  should  check  within 
10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  of  actual 
sales)  and  percentage  value  of  each 
group  in  reference  to  the  total  listed. 
I  might  say  in  this  regard  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  list  every 
single  sale,  thus  making  the  listing  100 
per  cent  correct,  as  the  expense  of 
doing  so  would  be  unjustifiable,  con- 
sidering the  objective.  With  these 
figures  before  us,  we  have  a  sales  fac- 
tor of  real  value. 

Our  next  .step  was  to  check  the 
figures  with  the  1924  trade  publication 
list  in  which  copy  was  being  published. 
We  found  some  fields  where  too  little 


Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Tech- 
!  I    meal  Publicity  Association,  New  York. 


money  was  being  spent  and  others 
where  perhaps  too  much  was  being' 
expended.  Consideration  of  the.se  data 
by  the  sales  manager  and  the  advertis- 
ing agency  when  preparing  1925  esti- 
mates for  budget  appropriation  was 
decidedly  helpful.  If  a  certain  group 
sales  total  showed  a  seemingly  exces- 
sive advertising  expense  for  that  group, 
we  did  not  necessarily  cut  or  eliminate 
that  part  of  the  appropriation.  We 
feel  that  one  must  look  carefully  into 
the  future  possibilities  of  a  field  or 
group  and  realize  that  such  possibilities 
may  be  more  rapidly  brought  to  in- 
creased buying  value  through  proper 
advertising.  On  the  other  hand,  we  did 
not  hesitate,  when  the  appropriation 
was  shown  to  be  too  low,  to  increase  it , 
for  those  fields  which  returned  a  large 
percentages  of  the  year's  sales. 

The  next  sales  factor  is  that  in- 
troduced by  the  correlation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  sales  manager's  talks  with 
his  field  men  as  to  the  value  of  the 
advertising  in  their  respective  districts. 
Such  talks  may  be  the  result  of  field 
trips  on  the  part  of  the  sales  manager, 
or  at  sales  conventions  which  bring  the 
field  men  into  the  home  office  annually 
or  semi-annually.  These  men  should 
be  asked  to  give  their  personal  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  space  used  and 
copy  run. 

MOST  field  men  are  vague  as  to  the 
direct  advertising  value  returns  in 
their  district;  but  when  the  point  is 
driven  home  that  they  are,  so  to  speak, 
being  charged  on  their  personal 
records  several  thousands  of  dollars  for 
such  advertising,  they  go  out  and 
determine  what  it  means  to  them.  The 
result  is  that  the  sales  manager  secures 
reliable  reports  on  questions  such  as: 
"What  trade  papers  do  you  see  in  cus- 
tomers' and  prospects'  offices?"  "What, 
trade  papers  seem  to  be  read  most  in- 
tently by  the  men  you  solicit?"  "What 
do  these  buyers  say  about  the  com- 
pany's advertising?"  "What  do  you 
recommend  for  changes  in  our  adver- 
tising mediums  or  copy  for  the  coming' 
year  to  make  it  more  valuable  to  you 
in  your  district?"  The  net  result  is  a 
definite  factor  which  the  sales  manager 
and  his  agency  can  use  in  guiding  them- 
selves as  to  the  necessary  changes  in 
space  or  copy  when  they  consider  the 
new  estimate  for  advertising  appro- 
priation. 

The  sales  manager  should  find  time 
while  on  business  trips  to  visit  certain 
trades  and  ask  the  buyers  their  opinion 
of  his  advertising  copy  and  the  medium 
cr  mediums  through  which  it  comes  to 
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them.     Most    buyers    have    an    opinion 
worth  studying. 

Still  another  means  of  checking'  ad- 
vertising has  been  used  by  our  com- 
pany this  year.  Our  objective  in  check- 
ing is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  sales 
manager  and  agency  to  consider  more 
reliably  the  biggest  sales  factor  en- 
tered into  the  budget — namely,  cover- 
ing the  field  with  the  right  kind  of 
copy.  There  were  some  questions  in 
our  minds  as  to  the  value  of  advertis- 
ing to  the  very  small  shop.  In  this 
classification  we  find  the  storage  bat- 
tery service  station,  the  small  automo- 
bile repair  station,  the  blacksmith,  the 
so-called  general  repair  shop,  the  bi- 
cycle shop,  etc.  We  assigned  a  man  of 
known  experience  and  ability  to  the 
task  of  visiting  these  small  shops 
throughout  northern  New  Jersey, 
middle  New  York  State  and  central 
Virginia.  He  soon  discovered  that  the 
average  small  shop  did  little  reading  of 
advertising  of  the  type  which  we  were 
doing.  From  this  information  we  wer-^ 
in  a  better  position  to  decide  the  extent 
of  our  advertising  to  small  shops. 

An  important  development  in  the  ap 
plication  of  our  equipment  to  a  new 
use  immediately  introduces  a  sales  fac- 
tor which  affects  the  advertising  budget 
long  before  actual  sales  are  made  in 
appreciable  volume  to  the  new  field 
Prompt  action  must  be  taken  as  to  the 
field  mediums  to  be  used  and  copy  to 
be  presented  therein.  Such  a  case  oc- 
curred recently.  Extensive  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  welding  of  pipe  in 
the  oil  and  gas  distribution  fields.  The 
advantages  of  the  welded  pipe  joint 
make  it  apparent  that  in  the  not  far 
distant  future  service  piping  for  build- 
ings, both  industrial  and  residential, 
will  be  of  welded  joint  construction 
,  While  the  returns  from  the  heating, 
ventilating  and  plumbing  field  are,  as 
yet,  comparatively  small,  our  1925  ad- 
vertising estimate  carries  a  very  ap- 
preciable appropriation  for  trade 
•  papers  covering  this  field. 
[  A  radical  change  in  prices  such  as 
i  occurred  in  1922  on  many  lines  of 
:  n.echanical  specialties  introduced  a 
sales  factor  into  the  advertising  budget 
for  the  primary  reason  that  all  trades 
be'ng  solicited  or  numbered  among 
the  possible  prospects  required  immedi- 
ate notice  of  such  changes  to  encourage 
their  prompt  buying  of  equipment. 

Another  sales  factor  requiring 
thought  and  much  study  is  introduced 
by  the  desire  to  increase  local  district 
results  by  the  use  of  advertising  in 
newspapers.  .A  survey  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  a  trial  on  a  reasonable 
scale  of  this  method  of  reaching  pros- 
pects requires  an  item  in  the  budget 
The  sales  factor  introduced  by  com- 
petition must  not  be  overlooked.  While 
many  competitors,  especially  small  ones, 
are  prone  to  let  the  big  companies  de- 
velop a  field,  some  of  them,  sooner  or 
later,  do  advertise.  The  mediums  they 
use  and  the  kind  of  copy  they  present 
are  matters  for  the  sales  manager  to 
analyze  carefully,  with  his  agency's 
help,  so  that  he  may  determine  whether 
he  needs  to  cover  their  leads. 
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Instilling  Life  Into  Still  Life 
Through  the  Art  of  Photography 
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TWENTY-FIVE   WEST  FORTY-FIFTH  STREET,   NEW   YORK 
Bryant   1207-8 


Have  you  tuberculosis? 
Wait!  Are  you  sure? 


SCIENCE  has  discovered  that  the  germs  ot  tuber- 
culosis enter  the  bodies  of  seven  out  of  every  ten 
people  during  childhood.  You  are  probably  already 
intected.  You  are  in  no  danger  from  tuberculosis  so 
long  as  you  keep  well  and  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
attack  of  the  germs. 

There  is  an  organized  war  against  tuberculosis,  carried 
on  by  the  Tuberculosis  Associations.  Its  object  is  to  keep 
you  strong  and  well,  and  to  stamp  out  the  disease  so  that 
others  will  not  be  infected.  This  war  is  financed  bv  the 
annual  sale  of  Christmas  Seals. 

Christmas  Seals  save  the  lives  of  nearly  100,000 
people  every  year.  Indirectly  they  may  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  yours.  Help  in  this  work.  Buv  Christ- 
mas Seals.  You  not  only  protect  yourself,  but  \uu  help 
others  not  so  fortunate.  Buy  Christmas  Seals  and  buv  as 
manv  as  you  can. 


STAMP  OUT 

TUBERCULOSIS 

WITH 

CHRISTMAS 

SEALS 
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FOUR  YEARS  AGO  National 
Petroleum  News  was  giving  its 
advertisers  a  circulation  of  5,386 
(A.  B.  C.)  on  a  base  rate  (52-page 
contract)  of  $100.00  a  page.  At  a 
cost  of  $18.67  per  page  per  thou- 
sand readers,  it  was  unquestionably 
making  good  for  its  advertisers,  if 
the  largest  dollar  volume  of  adver- 
tising carried  by  any  oil  publication 
is  any  evidence  of  that  fact. 

The  June  30,  1924  A.  B.  C.  report 
shows  12,528  net  paid  subscribers, 
not  one  a  single  day  in  arrears — an 
increase  of  139 /» — and  net  news- 
stand sales  of  328. 

August  1  of  this  year  National 
Petroleum  News'  advertising  rates 
were  moved  up  to  a  base -rate  of 
$130.00  (52-page  contract)— an  ad- 
vance of  only  30 /«  in  the  face  of  a 
139%  increase  in  the  audience  de- 
livered its  advertisers.  (The  advance 
on  small  space  was  even  less  — 
only  25%.) 

Today's  rate,  at  $10  per  page  per 
thousand  readers,  represents  a  bet- 
ter buy  than  that  of  four  years  ago. 

Futhermore,  it  represents  a  better 
buy,  measured  by  page- per- thou- 
sand readers,  than  is  offered  in  many 
other  basic  industries. 


GOOD  COPY  can't  pull  if  it  is  hidden 
in  a  publication  of  low  editorial  inter- 
est. Unless  readers  regularly  and  inten- 
sively dig  in  between  the  covers  of  a 
publication,  even  the   100?^   technically- 
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perfect  advertisement  itself  must  score  a 
failure.  A  publication  must  furnish  active 
readers  if  the  advertising  between  its 
covers  is  to  be  read. 

High  editorial  interest  means  liberal  edi- 
torial expenditures.  It  means  high  grade 
editors.  It  means — in  a  business  paper — 
continual  traveling  to  the  points  where 
live  news  is  breaking.  High  editorial  in- 
terest can  be  measured  by  subscriptions. 

13,110  individuals  and  companies  are 
today  paying  $2.50  a  year  IN  ADVANCE 
for  National  Petroleum  News — an  in- 
crease of  582  from  the  June  A.  B.  C. 
statement.  This  is  the  largest  single 
audience  in  oil  publishing  and  not  a 
single  subscription  is  even  24  hours 
in  arrears!  Over  and  above  these  mail 
subscribers  are  the  419  news-stand  sales, 
making  a  total  paid  circulation  of  13,529. 

National  Petroleum  News  has  the  largest 
audience — proof  of  reader-interest. 

National  Petroleum  News  carries  the 
largest  dollar-volume  of  advertising — 
proof  of  results. 

By  every  measure  space  in  National  Pe- 
troleum News  represents  the  soundest, 
safest  advertising  approach  to  the  great 
oil  industry. 

Any  of  our  five  service-ofRces  can 
give  you  a  complete  picture  of  your 
market  in  the  oil  industry  and  sound 
counsel  on  how  to  reach  it. 


NATIONAL   PETROLEUM  fNEWS 

812  Huron  Road  CLEVELAND 

District  Offices: 

NEW  YORK 342  Madison  Avenue 

CHICAGO     ....      360  North  Michigan  Avenue 
TULSA     ....     608  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 

HOUSTON 608  West  Building 

Member:  A.  B.  C.  Member:  A.  B.  P. 
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Sates  Rel^rt'stmtatiies  lor 

MURAY  STUDIOS 

38  East  lOth  Street.  Ne*-  York 


PORTRAITS  —  FASHIONS 


DISPLAY  advertising   forms   of  Advertising   and 
Selling  Fortniglitly  close  ten  days  preceding  the 
date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are  held  open  until 
the  Saturday  before  the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy  for  display 
advertisements  to  appear  in  the  December  31st  issue 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  December  22nd.  Clas- 
sified advertisements  will  be  accepted  up  to  Saturday 
noon,  December  27th. 


Hotel  St.  James 

109-13  West  45th  Street,Times  Square 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


C/fN  hotel  ot 
quiet  dignity, 
having  the  at- 
•sphefc  and 
appointments 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 


The  on 
thruoul 
Topeka, 


y  Kansas  daily  with  circulation 
the  state.  Thoroughly  covers 
a  midwest  primary  market.  Olvet 
■operation.        An     Arthur      Capper 


Topeka,  Kansas 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If    ynur 
the    testii 
satisfied 


onlal     letters 
bon"t 


skeptical  prospects 
rders  received  from 
remove  doubt  and 
testlraonlal     letters 
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Where  Do  Accounts 
Come  From? 

[CONTIIvIUED   FROM    PAGE   22] 

utilities  and  steel  mills.  It  is  applicable 
also  to  a  long  list  of  interests  from 
which  may  be  cited  at  random  makers 
of  automotive  necessities,  collars, 
paint!^,  furniture,  electric  fixtures,  and 
certain  types  of  tools. 

All  these  industries  and  commercial 
activities  have  sales  costs.  Usually 
they  know  this  co.st  in  percentage.  If 
an  agency  man  goes  to  a  prospect 
whose  present  sales  cost  is,  say,  20  per 
cent,  and  shows  him,  on  some  plausi- 
ble ground,  how  he  can  cut  that  cost 
to  12  per  cent,  and  pay  for  advertising 
out  of  that  figure,  has  he  not  a  very 
promising  chance  to  make  that  man  a 
steady  advertiser? 

THE  small  agencies,  without  a  doubt, 
are  doing  the  real  pioneering.  They 
are  blazing  the  trail.  They  beat  the 
bush  for  the  game,  big  or  little,  and 
they  get  it.  It  is  the  small  fellow  who 
turns  the  obscure  doorknob  and  shows 
the  indifferent  or  recalcitrant  manu- 
facturer the  possibilities  of  advertis- 
ing. It  is  the  small  agency,  more  often 
than  not,  that  takes  in  hand  the  one- 
horse  advertiser,  rejuvenates  and 
recreates  his  stuff,  and  starts  him  on 
the  road  to  pay  dirt.  And  not  infre- 
quently it  is  the  small  agency,  likewise, 
that  picks  off  a  fresh  and  very  juicy 
account,  right  under  the  nose  of  bigger 
competition,  and  makes  a  real  agency 
advertiser  out  of  it.  Neither  will  any- 
one deny  that  the  average  account 
which  has  seen  agency  service  and 
merely  wants  to  switch  is  vastly  easier 
to  sell  than  the  one  which  is  unfamiliar 
with  and  perhaps  prejudiced  against 
agencies.  The  lesser  agency  deserves 
real  credit  for  the  selling  job  it  is 
doing. 

If  new  accounts  come  into  the 
agency  fold  principally  through  the 
minor  agencies  and  the  infant  agen- 
cies, why  do  they? 

They  do,  evidently,  because  these 
agencies  possess,  or  at  least  exert,  the 
necessary  interest  and  ability  to  land 
them.  The  ability  to  do  this  is  based 
on  several  indispensable  qualifications. 
The  job  requires  real  exertion — the 
selling  is  an  upstream  pull.  It  re- 
quires a  willingness  to  gamble,  both 
on  the  permanence  of  the  account  and 
the  profitableness  of  it,  since  there  has 
been  no  chance  to  observe  how  it 
worked  out  in  the  hands  of  other  agen- 
cies. It  requires  patience  in  educating 
the  client  to  agency  methods  and  view- 
point. 

Above  and  beyond  these  things, 
however,  the  origination  of  accounts 
depends  on  another  faculty.  It  de- 
pends on  the  agency  man's  imagination, 
his  natural  inclination  to  get  off  the 
beaten  paths  into  the  wilderness  of  un- 
staked  claims  and  his  capacity  to  se- 
lect as  accounts  those  which  are  rich 
in  possibilities.  These  characteristics 
are     often     tagged     with     the     word 
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"vision" — a  word  I  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy, because  it  has  come  to  have  so 
v>eak  and  .impractical  a  connotation. 
The  thing  1  have  reference  to  is  not  in 
any  .sense  weak  or  impractical.  It 
merely  differentiates  two  classes  of 
men :  the  men  who  are  content  to  work 
■on  the  problems  which  present  them- 
selve.s,  and  the  men  who  are  continu- 
ally extending  their  horizon  and  grasp- 
ing at  new  problems.  The  latter  type 
are  the  adventurers.  Without  the 
stimulus  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
without  new  worlds  to  conquer,  they 
would  not  be  in  their  element.  They 
would  go  stale. 

A  great  many  of  our  small  agency 
men,  I  think,  are  of  this  mold.  They 
have  the  questing  spirit,  the  restless 
desire  to  make  trial  of  lance  and 
shield  on  fresh  fields.  From  the  ap- 
plication of  known  advertising  princi- 
ples to  new  products,  new  markets, 
new  sets  of  conditions,  they  derive  a 
keen  satisfaction.  They  devote  their 
abilities  and  energies  to  the  great 
laboratory  of  advertising. 

I  say  a  good  proportion  of  our  small 
agency  executives  are  of  this  stamp. 
I  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  as 
good  a  proportion  of  our  large  agency 
men  could  show  the  same  characteristic 
and  would  if  they  were  not  surrounded 
by  some  regrettable  conditions,  chief  of 
which  is  the  instability  of  existing 
agency  accounts.  Even  in  the  face  of 
this  circumstance,  which  makes  it  so 
easy  for  this  class  of  agencies  to  exist 
without  actually  creating  accounts,  it 
seems  plain  that  it  would  react  to  the 
intrinsic  benefit  of  all  classes  of  agen- 
cies if  account-pioneering  were  to  be- 
come a  custom  more  general  and  more 
honoi'ed  in  the  observance  than  ac- 
count-pirating. 


Charles  Gould 

Formerly  of  the  Maxwell  Motor 
Company,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  sales,  service  and  advertising  of  the 
Gray  Motor  Corporation,  succeeding 
L.  R.  Martell,  resigned. 


E.  C.   Young 

Formerly  treasurer  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chat- 
ham (Out.)  Daily  News  as  business 
manager  and  secretary-treasurer. 


Dorrancp.  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  L.  T.  Piver,  Inc., 
American  distributors  for  L.  T.  Piver, 
Paris  perfumer. 


John   W\  Millen 

Sales  manager  of  the  Chester  Lace 
Mills,  Chester,  Pa.,  with  offices  in  New 
Y'ork,  died  suddenly  December  2. 


IT  .  L.  Agneiv 

Of  the  Mitchell-Faust  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  died  November  29. 
Mr.  Agnew  was  at  one  time  advertising 
director  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, advertising  manager  of  the  Hud- 
son Motor  Company,  and  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago 
advertising  agency. 


How  Do  Teachers  Spend  Their  Summers? 

Summer  vacations  are  not  long  periods  of  enforced  idleness 
for  School  Teachers.  When  the  schools  close  next  June,  of 
the  160,000  teacher  subscribers  to  Normal  Instructor- Primary 
Plans  approximately 

54,400  will  attend  Summer  Schools. 
40,000  will  Travel. 
40,000  will  work  as  Agents. 
25,600  will  follow  other  pursuits. 


NOTE— 1 
from  a  q 
mary  PI  a 


;  based  upon  percentages  determii 
liled  to  10.000  Normal  Instructor- 1 
cattered  throughout  all  of  the  stal 


Last  school  year    Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans    carried: 
4,461  lines  of  Summer  School  advertising. 
20,084  lines  of  Travel  and  Summer  Resort  advertising. 
8,330  lines  of  Agents  Wanted  advertising. 

Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  is  generally  recognized  by 
advertisers  as  the  most  effective  and  economical  means  of 
reaching  the  great  educational  field. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  full  information. 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO:   1018  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

C.  E.  Gardner. 

Advertising  Manager 


NEW  YORK:  110  Weit34tli  Street 

George  V.  Rumage, 
Eastern  RepreieDUtive 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR 


1^  PRIMARY  PLANS  »r 

FOR  TEACHERS  of  ALL  THE  GRADES  and  of  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


Member 
A.  B.C. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 


vertlsers.      Write  for  data   and    prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 


Vic  Dwyer 

Profaihnil  Ltllei  WiUa 

Cop>  for  Sales  Letters 
Minimum  Charge  $25 

(f /(ATanki  Service  Bureau 

Moil  Aircrlisinl 
446  Wood  St.,  Pillsburgh,  P«. 


Shoe   aind   Leather   Reporter 


Boston 

The  outstanding  publii 
leather  and  allied  indi 
100%  coverage  of  the 
do  the  buying  for  thesi 
67th  year.  Published 
yearly.      Member  ABP  . 


.ctically 
actually 


National  Miller 


Estab 
Monthly  Busine 
Foring    the    Flour. 


630    W     JACKSON    BLVO  .   CHICAGO 
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AKRON 


Win  America's   Fourteenth 
Industrial   City 

Thirty-second  city  in 
population,  but  four- 
teenth in  producing- 
power;  Akron  is  a  virile, 
active  market. 

Each  evening,  and  on  Sun- 
days, most  Akron  homes 
are  reached  by  the  Akron 
Times.  Get  all  the  Akron 
factsi 

AKRON  S:  TIMES 

^* Akron's  Ablest  Newspaper^* 


National  Ad?ertising  Repre 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO 

•New  York.fhlcato.ISosto 


/ 


.-Color 
Harmony; 

atyourjin^er  tips— 


You're  interested  in  color--every 
advertising  man  is. 

But  can  you  criticize  color  com- 
binations intelligently--or  can  you 
suggest  a  color  combination  that  is 
harmonious? 

Honest--can  you--right  off  the  bat? 

You  won't  have  to  guess  with  an 
E^rhart  Color  Plan--you  know. 

It  is  a  simple--yet  authoritative-- 
guide  to  the  selection  of  harmonious 
color  combinations.  The  work  of  a 
nationally  known  landscape  painler-- 
formerly  a  printer. 

J.  j.  Earhart  l^noivs  color.  All  phases 
of  it. 

Every  advertising  man  can  use  the 
Earhart  Color  Plan. 

For  details  write 

The   Feicke    Printing    Co. 

424  Pioneer  Street  Cincinnati,  O. 


Advertising  Individuality 
for  Standard  Products 


[continued  from  page  17] 


obtainable  advertisements  of  other 
brands  of  cigars,  he  found  an  inter- 
esting similarity.  Practically  every 
one  of  these  manufacturers  used  news- 
paper advertisements  of  the  same  pro- 
portions— a  rectangle  similar  in  pro- 
portions to  those  used  in  the  shoe  ad- 
vertisements shown  here.  It  made  no 
difference  whether  the  advertisements 
sti'etched  across  two  columns,  or  three, 
or  five.  The  proportions  were  almost 
identical. 

THIS  suggested  as  a  further  element 
in  individuality  the  use  of  deep,  nar- 
row space — such  as  two  full  columns 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  single 
column.  With  this  point  of  departure 
the  whole  physical  appearance  of  the 
advertising  became  different  from  that 
of  competitors.  (And  that  is  a  sug- 
gestion for  our  friends  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers!) 

Physical  layout  alone  can  contribute 
substantially  toward  giving  individu- 
ality to  the  advertising  of  standardized 
goods.  The  consistent  employment  of 
odd  borders  or  an  unusual  disposition 
of  the  type  and  picture  are  almost  sure 
to  lend  personality.  Looking  again  at 
our  five  shoe  advertisers,  it  is  really  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  why  their 
layouts  are  so  similar  when  there  are 
dozens  of  chances  to  be  different  in 
details. 

A  campaign  which  achieved  distinc- 
tion In  its  standardized  field  did  so 
entirely  through  a  study  of  details.  No 
way  was  found  to  give  the  message 
any  marked  individuality.  But  after 
the  texts  were  written,  a  study  was 
made  of  competing  advertising.  A  de- 
liberate effort  was  made  to  use  type 
face,  a  type  arrangement  and  borders 
entirely  unlike  those  used  by  others  in 
the  field.  Still  life  pictures  were  used 
because  the  common  practice  in  that 
field  was  to  use  figure  drawings.  In 
every  detail  this  advertiser  attempted 
to  get  away  from  what  the  other  fel- 
low was  doing.  This  is  one  formula 
that  is  often  worth  careful  considera- 
tion. 

One  of  the  best  known  brands  of 
men's  socks  started  very  modestly  not 
so  many  years  ago.  Socks  look  much 
alike.  While  this  one  was  a  specialty 
in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting points  about  it  was  that  the 
dealer  made  less  profit  on  it  than  on 
other  socks  of  similar  price.  This  fact 
was  extensively  advertised.  It  was  so 
handled  that  it  actually  served  to  get 
added  distribution.  With  the  consumer 
its  value  was  obvious. 

When  merchandise  is  highly  stand- 
ardized, it  often  pays  to  drop  manufac- 
turing points  cold  and  put  in  the  study 


on  other  factors,  "Trade  Conditions" 
being  one  of  them.  The  sock  quoted  is 
a  case  in  point.  And  I  can  borrow  an 
instance  from  the  shoe  field,  too, 
though  it  has  never  been  advertised. 

A  prominent  New  England  shoe 
manufacturer  has  several  of  his  own 
stores  on  Broadway.  I  discovered  that 
his  salesmen  were  particularly  good  at 
fitting  me — and  my  foot  offers  a  prob- 
lem even  to  the  Munson  last.  I  com- 
mented to  the  salesman  one  day  on 
this  skill  which  seemed  to  be  common 
in  these  particular  stores.  He  replied: 
"Well,  you  see  it's  this  way.  When 
they  want  a  salesman  for  one  of  our 
stores,  they  advertise  for  a  man  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  a  store  manager.  Then 
they  give  him  a  manager's  salary,  but 
put  him  on  as  a  salesman.  That's  why 
we  know  more  about  fitting  shoes  than 
most  of  the  shoe  salesmen  you  run 
into." 

But  this  manufacturer  never  adver- 
tises that  most  appealing  policy  of  his! 


TRUST  company  service  is  about  as 
highly  standardized  as  any  mer- 
chandise can  be.  And  yet  one  of  the 
men  who  did  pioneer  service  in  trust 
company  advertising  found  that  real  in- 
dividuality could  be  put  into  the  adver- 
tisements for  such  an  institution.  As 
an  opener  he  told  in  a  series  of  brief 
texts  having  real  editorial  character, 
exactly  what  a  trust  company  did.  As 
this  story  became  more  common  he 
secured  from  the  matrons  at  Old  Folks' 
Homes  a  number  of  stories  about  in- 
mates whose  once-sizeable  fortunes 
had  been  dissipated  through  poor  man- 
agement. These  experiences  made  a 
most  readable  series  of  advertisements 
— and  so  far  from  standardized! 

The  fact  that  copy  can  be  written  in 
many  different  styles  is  sometimes 
overlooked  by  advertisers  in  a  field 
where  high  standardization  is  the  rule. 
Evidently  it  was  overlooked  by  the 
shoe  men  whose  advertisements  read 
so  much  alike.  There  are  at  least  forty 
different  forms  which  copy  can  take — 
from  scare  copy  to  humorous  copy, 
and  from  personally  signed  statements 
to  cold,  impersonal  statistical  copy. 
Most  of  these  forty-odd  techniques  lend 
themselves  to  standardized  goods  quite 
as  w-ell  as  they  fit  the  specialties. 

The  mood  in  which  the  copy  is  cast 
is  another  factor.  A  brisk,  progressive 
house  can  convey  its  character  through 
brisk,  progressive  copy.  The  solid, 
ultra-conservative  manufacturer  can 
win  a  very  substantial  following  by  let- 
ting his  advertising  voice  these  quali- 
ties of  his.  The  advertising  of  Douglas 
Shoes  has  come  in  for  plenty  of  crit- 
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icisni.  Its  typography  would  certainly 
never  win  any  prizes.  But  through  the 
Douglas  advertisements  there  shines  a 
certain  kind  of  honesty  and  substan- 
tiality which  no  doubt  are  very  appeal- 
ing to  a  large  part  of  the  public. 

And  that  suggests  this  point:  In  any 
line  there  may  admittedly  be  one  best 
general  way  to  handle  the  copy.  Big 
halftone  shoes  may  be  best  for  shoe  ad- 
vertisements. Husky  athletes  stretch- 
ing in  their  underwear  may  be  the  one 
best  means  of  attracting  us  to  the 
undei-wear  advertisers.  But  if  five  or 
more  advertisers  in  the  same  field  in- 
sist on  using  the  same  general  types 
of  pictures  and  texts,  the  collective 
effect  of  the  advertising  approaches 
that  of  institutional  advertising.  And 
if  one  advertiser  takes  much  more 
space  than  any  of  the  rest,  the  lesser 
advertisers  may  remind  the  consumer 
of  the  big  fello\v's  goods  almost  as 
much  as  they  impress  him  with  their 
own  brands. 


THE  type  of  customer  may  some- 
times supply  the  perplexed  manu- 
facturer of  standardized  goods  with  a 
lead  into  individual  copy.  For  example, 
one  of  the  smaller  tire  companies  found 
that  for  several  years  about  70  per  cent 
of  its  product  went  to  commercial 
users.  This  made  an  effective  advertis- 
ing appeal.  The  figure  was  constantly 
used.  It  was  argued  that  such  users 
were  interested  only  in  cost  per  mile, 
and  that  their  interest  in  this  particu- 
lar make  of  tire  was  for  that  reason  of 
real  significance  to  any  driver. 

The  manufacturer  of  an  excellently 
built  but  inexpensive  car  discovered 
that  his  automobile  was  owned  by 
large  numbers  of  the  socially  elect. 
Lists  of  names  of  these  users  served, 
when  advertised,  to  give  the  car  a  de- 
cided lift  above  competitors  in. its  class. 

For  the  standardized  product  there 
is  often  another  potent  appeal  in  the 
volume  of  business  done  each  year  with 
former  customers.  If  unusually  high 
it  argues  well  for  the  character  of  the 
goods. 

Distinguished  art  work  is  another 
weapon  which  may  be  used  to  individu- 
alize a  product  which  is  much  the  same 
as  competitors.  Coles  Phillips'  draw- 
ings, for  instance,  have  added  some- 
thing— decidedly — to  the  value  of  a 
certain  make  of  plated  table  ware  and 
to  a  make  of  hosiery.  If  you  doubt  it, 
imagine  yourself  in  the  silverware  com- 
pany's boots  and  consider  how  you'd 
feel  if  Phillips  suddenly  swung  over  to 
some  competitor! 


The  fact  remains  that  many  retailers 
are  tremendously  bored  today  by  the 
same  kind  of  salesmen  who  represent 
the  same  kind  of  manufacturers  and 
bring  in  the  same  kind  of  product 
which  they  sell  in  the  same  general 
way. 

The  effect  of  the  same  kind  of  adver- 
tising on  the  same  kind  of  product  is 
equally  in  danger  of  putting  the  well- 
known  consumer  to  sleep. 


IS  THIS  FAITH— 

or  just  GOOD  BUSINESS? 


Member     A.B.C.     and     A.B.P. 


An    Advertiser    in    Building    Supply    News 
invested    $1200    for    space    in    1921. 

Without  any  urging  on  our  part,  more 
space  has  been  used  each  year — 192  3 
totaling  $2340. 

Their  contract  for  1925  has  just  been 
received and  it  totals  $7  I  501 

Which  proves  our  contention  that  it  pays 
to  cultivate  the  Building  Supply  Dealer 
— particularly  those  big  merchants  like 
the  5000  who  are  reading  the  "Dealers' 
Own   Paper"   every  week. 

Advertisers    who    know    the    facts    don't 
need  any  urging. 

BUILDING    SUPPLY    NEWS 

407  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


"WHO  IS  THIS  FELLOW?" 

^  He's  a  man  of  PERCEPTION — his  intellect  is  keen ;  his  sense  of 
values,  acute.     He  must  be  so,  to  be  a  leader  in  his  line  of  industry. 

*i  Check  up  the  makes  of  motor  cars  that  Rotarians  own  ;  the  office 
equipment  they  buy,  the  motor  trucks  they  use.  Not  a  drone  among 
them. 

•;  And  take  this  fact  for  example — one  out  of  every  two  Rotarians 
you  meet  is  carrying  from  two  to  ten  times  the  average  amount  of  life 
insurance. 

*\  If  you  have  anything  of  real  value  to  offer  a  Rotarian,  feel  sure  that 
he  will  be  quick  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

He's  a  fellow  worth  talking  to. 


Eastern  Representatives: 
Conscantine  &C  Jackson 

7W.  i6thSt.,  NewYork 


THE 


ROIAEIAN 

The  Magazine  of  Service 

[  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Mid  West  Repri 

Howard  I.  Shaw 
326  West  MadUon  Street,  Chicago 


Advertising  Manager,  Frank  R.  Jennings,  221  East  20th  Street,  CHICAGO 


For  Statistics  Covering  All  Branches  of  the  Gas  Industry 

BROWN'S  DIRECTORY 

OF     AMERICAN     GAS     COMPANIES 

A  complete,  up-to-date  mailing  list.  Gives  every  gas 
company,  the  names  of  the  officers,  manager  and 
purchasing  agent,  together  with  number  of  con- 
sumers, meters,  etc.  Also  gives  the  capitalization 
of  every  gas  company,  amount  of  capital  stock,  bonds 
and   dividends   paid. 

NOW    READY    FOR    DISTRIBUTION 


$10.00  a  Copy 

BOBBINS  PUBLISHING  CO. 


$7.50  to  Gas  Companies 
52  Vanderbill  Ave.,  New  York 
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_  CRAM  CUTS— 

5^(3/    ^oV7    'or     booklets,     house 
=2^>i^       organ,     and      adver- 


THE  CRAM   STUDIOS, 
B-109,     Muskegon,     Mich. 


Only  Denne  m 
Canadian  Adverti5ini 


VrrespomJence    invite  J. 

rA- J-DENNE  C  Company  Ltd- 

217  Bay   Street,  TORONTO. 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


FREDERICK    A.   HANNAH 

AND  ASSOCIATES 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT    -    FINANCING 
MARKETING  COUNSEL 

32  WEST  40th  STREET     :    NEW  YORK 


The  American   Architect 

A.  B.  C.  Est.   1876  A.  B.  P. 

Designer,  speciflcation  writer,  engineer — they  all 
lavor  The  Ameuicas  Aechitect  because  ol 
its    editorial    content. 

It  is  but  logical  then  that  It  should  carry 
annually  the  largest  volurae  of  advertising  and 
iiave  more  Individual  and  exclusive  advertisers 
than    its    contemporaries. 

Snid  lor:   -Advertising  and  Selling  to  Architects." 
New  York 


243  West  39th  St. 


LUMBERMEN 

offer  power  plant  equipment  and 
mill  accessory  firms;  buildingma- 
terial  and  truck  manufacturers  a 
big  sales  field.    For  surveys  ask 

Atnertcafljumberman 

Est,  1873  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

■The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Indis- 
pensable adviser  on  shoe  styles  and  shoe  merchan- 
dising of  the  best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13,423  copies  weekly, 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store,  goods. 
Member    Associated    Business   Papers,    Inc. 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE — 45    West    4Sth    St. 
CHICAGO   OFFICE— 343  S.  Dearborn   St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  l.ibov,itory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


BUILDING  AGE  and 
The  BUILX)ERS'  JOURNAL 

.'Subscribers  have  proven  purchasing  power  of 
nearly  two  billion  dollars  yearly.  Reaches  con- 
tractors, builders,  architects,  etc.,  of  known  re- 
sponsibility. Published  monthly  for  46  yean. 
Member  A.   B.   C.   and  A.   B.   P. 


W  hy  Should  I  Complain? 

At  the  vei-y  comfortable  clubhouse  in 
a  certain  Western  city,  which  I  visited 
recently,  the  house  committee  offered, 
as  a  "dual  attraction"  at  luncheon  one 
day,  a  speech  by  one  of  our  Cabinet 
officers  and  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
participants  at  the  Atlantic  City  bath- 
ing-girl contest!  The  speech  was  easy 
to  listen  to;  the  bathing-beauty  was 
easy  to  look  at.  So  why  should  I  com- 
plain? 

The  Good  Ship 
"Paregoric' 

In  prewar  days,  the  good  ship  Pare- 
(joric,  inbound  from  Hamburg,  South- 
ampton and  Cherbourg,  carried,  we'll 
say,  275  first  cabin,  322  second  cabin 
and  1530  steerage  passengers. 

Nowadays  the  Paregoric  steams  into 
port  with  562  "cabin"  and  perhaps  178 
"third  class"  passengers.  She's  the 
same  ship  she  was  in  1912,  but  she 
carries  more  than  twice  as  many  cabin 
passengers  as  she  did  then — and  about 
a  tenth  as  many  in  the  steerage,  which, 
by  the  way,  isn't  called  the  steerage 
any  more. 

The  second  cabin,  aboard  the  Pare- 
goric— and  aboard  sixty  other  liners  of 
about  her  size  and  speed — has  been 
abolished;  or  rather,  has  been  consoli- 
dated with  the  first  cabin. 

Our  immigration  laws  have  brought 
about  these  changes.  Steerage  traffic — 
at  one  time  the  backbone  of  transat- 
lantic travel — has  literally  been  shot  to 
pieces. 

Yet  I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  as  of 
the  belief  that  in  two  or  three  years, 
we  shall  see  the  Paregoric  carrying 
nearly  as  many  third-class  passengers 
as  she  did  in  1912.  They  won't  be 
Europeans,  coming  to  America  to  make 
new  homes  for  themselves.  They  will 
be  Amercans — native-born  or  natural- 
lized — who  have  gone  to  Europe  "on 
the  cheap." 

Look  At  It  Note! 

During  the  course  of  a  lifetime  which 

is   somewhat    longer   than   that   of   the 

average   man,    I   have    passed   through 

Washington,  D.  C,  scores  of  times.    But 

I  it  was  not  until  a  couple  of  months  ago 

1  that  I  actually  visited  the  city — that  is. 


stayed  there  long  enough  to  see  what 
cort  of  place  it  is. 

To  say  that  I  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  it  is  to  put  things  mildly. 
It  is  beautiful — beautiful! 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  as 
my  guide  a  man  who  knows  the  city 
from  end  to  end.  In  a  very  few  hours 
he  showed  me  pretty  nearly  everything 
there  was. 

And  take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  worth 
seeing,  Washington  is. 

But  what  "gets"  me  is  this:  Why 
cannot  every  American  city  be  as 
beautiful  as  Washington?  Why  cannot 
every  American  city  be  "planned"  as 
Washington  is?  Why  do  we  have  to 
face  the  prospect  of  living  in  cities 
which  become  uglier  as  they  grow 
larger? 

Washington's  beauty  is  not  dtfe  to 
location.  In  fact,  if  my  memory  does 
not  fail  me,  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Washington  was  originally  a  marsh — 
ugly  beyond  belief. 

Look  at  it  now! 

Look  at  it! 

What  Price  Salvation! 

The  cost  of  converting  a  person  to 
the  Church  in  this  country  last  year 
was  ?457,  while  in  foreign  lands  it  was 
$263,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Culip  of  New  Brunswick, 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Committee. — New  York  Times. 

Agricultural  Department 

"Last  spring,"  a  New  York  advertis- 
ing man  told  me  recently,  "I  spent  a 
month  on  a  Long  Island  fai-m — not  as 
a  boarder  but  as  a  laborer.  I'd  get  out 
of  bed  at  6.30,  sit  down  to  breakfast  at 
7.15  and  begin  work  at  8.  Except  for 
an  hour  at  noon,  I'd  keep  at  it  until  5. 
The  first  three  cr  four  days  were 
awful. 

"Every  bone  in  my  body  ached  and 
I  was  so  tired  I  could  not  sleep.  But 
in  less  than  a  week  I  became  hard- 
ened to  the  work.  I  planted  lettuce, 
cut  asparagus,  cultivated  strawberry 
plants,  sprayed  apple  trees,  clipped 
hedges.  Never  have  I  been  happier. 
Never  have  I  had  such  a  sense  of  free- 
dom. 

"The  experience  benefited  me  in  more 
ways  than  one,  for  not  only  did  I  get 
rid  of  three  inches  of  fat  'round  my 
waist,  but  I  got  a  fairly  good  under- 
standing of  the  viewpoint  of  the  man 
who  has  to  wrest  a  living  from  the 
soil, 

"Furthermore,  I  have  a  respect  for 
him  that  I  could  not  have  gained  in  any 
other  way."  Jamoc. 
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nnouncement 


BEGINNING  with  the  March  issue,  Hearst's  International  v^WX  be  combined 
with  Cosmopolitan.  In  bringing  the  two  magazines  together,  we  merge 
editorial  resources  of  unprecedented  strength.  The  result  will  be  a  period- 
ical unique  in  publishing  endeavor.  It  can  truly  be  said  that  never  before 
has  there  been  published  in  a  single  magazine  such  a  wealth  of  fiction, 
entertainment  and  inspiration,  or  such  a  presentation  of  the  work  of  famous 
illustrators,  and  all  with  a  mechanical  beauty  beyond  anything  heretofore 
seen  in  magazines  of  large  circulation. 

We  do  this  at  a  time  when  both  Hearst's  International  and  Cosmopolitan 
have  respectively  reached  the  highest  points  in  their  circulation  develop- 
ment. Thus  we  bring  together  in  one  vast  audience  the  largest  group  of 
readers  in  this  field  of  publishing.  We  intend  and  promise  that  the  com- 
bination shall  give  to  the  public  a  greater  magazine  than  has  ever  been 
printed,  outstripping  even  our  best  efforts  of  the  past.  It  at  once  becomes 
apparent  what  this  will  mean  to  the  advertiser. 

After  a  thorough  canvass  of  our  newsstand  and  selling  outlets,  the  print 
order  of  the  March  issue  has  been  made  1,700,000  copies.  The  present 
Cosmopolitan  rate  of  17.00  a  line  and  $3,000.00  a  page  will  be  effective 
through  the  September,  1925,  issue,  and  all  schedules  now  booked  in  either 
Hearst's  International  or  Cosmopolitan  will  be  carried  out  in  the  combined 
magazine  at  the  present  Cosmopolitan  rate.  Effective  with  the  October, 
1925,  issue,  the  line  rate  will  be  $8.50  and  $3,500.00  a  page.  Rates  for 
covers,  color  inserts,  rotogravure  pages,  etc.,  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is 
expected  that  an  announcement  will  shortly  have  to  be  made  of  a  further 
advance  in  rate. 

With  the  combination,  Mr.  A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr  becomes  General  Man- 
ager and  Mr.  Robert  P.  Davidson  Business  Manager  of  the  magazine. 
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'i  INTERNATIONAL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY 

INC. 
|[  119  WEST  40th  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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^-Advertiser's 
f\  Weekly 

The  Organ  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in 
the  British  Empire  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Public- 
ity. 

at 

The  only  Advertising 
Publication  in  Great 
Britain  giving  audited  net 
sales  figures. 

Published  for  all  who 
wish  to  be  informed  on 
British  advertising  and 
its  developments. 


Sabscriptions     8S 

Advertisement     ral 

New    ^ 

S2    VanderbUt    Av 


nnaelly,     post     free, 
on     application     to 


REMOVAL 

The 

Independent 

Studios 

Reepectfully       Inform       the       advertising 
agencies    and    those    who    have    patronized 
their    establishment     and     the     public    In 
general     that     they    have     changed     their 

22  West 

Bryan 

49th   Street 

t    1476 

Advertise  Knit   Goods 

in  the  only  two  papers  that  cover 
the  knitting  industry  completely. 

UNDERWEAR  &   HOSIERY    REVIEW 

SWEATER  NEWS  &  KNITTED  OUTERWEAR 

321  Broadway.  New  York 


Folded  Edge  Dtickine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

MaMJllon,  Ohio  Good  Saleimeo  Wanted 


Strategy  of  Sampling  in 
Industrial  Marketing 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   15] 


SOME  years  ago  one  industrial  con- 
cern built  up  a  considerable  business 
by  reversing  its  entire  sales  policy  in 
line  with  this  idea.  This  concern  sold 
the  rights  to  and  the  equipment  for 
a  special  process.  Sales  had  come  hard. 
The  sales  force  had  good  arguments, 
but  they  seemed  not  quite  sufficient  to 
land  orders. 

"The  trouble  is,"  said  the  president 
one  day,  "people  can't  see  arguments. 
We'll  have  to  find  a  way  to  make  our 
prospects  see  our  process  as  applied 
to  their  own  production." 

He  studied  the  problem  thoughtfully 
for  weeks,  and  then  one  day  got  an 
inspiration.  The  very  next  week  the 
salesmen  were  sent  out  with  instruc- 
tions not  to  advance  a  single  argument 
in  favor  of  their  process,  but  to  devote 
all  their  time  and  efforts  to  securing 
from  the  concerns  sample  quantities  of 
the  materials  they  were  using. 

"Just  tell  them  we  want  to  do  some 
experimenting,"  directed  the  president. 
This  was  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  salesman,  thought  the  pro.spects, 
and  most  of  them  cheerfully  furnished 
the  samples  of  their  materials. 

Ultimately  the  salesmen  went  back 
with  these  same  samples,  all  carefully 
processed,  and  with  complete  records 
of  time,  cost  and  laboratory  determina- 
tions applying  thereto.  Here  was  a 
process  "sample"  that  could  be  seen, 
felt  and  rend  and  it  turned  the  trick. 
What  might  be  called  "partial  sam- 
pling" is  employed  to  advantage  by  a 
number  of  industrial  concerns  whose 
products  are  too  large  or  too  heavy  to 
sample  in  any  ordinary  way.  Steam 
shovels,  for  example,  cannot  be  shipped 
around  promiscuously;  and  yet  in  some 
way  the  selling  points  must  be  made 
real  to  the  prospective  purchaser  if  he 
is  to  be  convinced. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company, 
of  Marion,  Ohio,  one  of  whose  selling 
points  is  the  exceptionally  hard  steel 
used  in  certain  parts  of  its  equipment, 
sends  out  a  "partial  sample"  in  the 
form  of  a  small  bar  of  manganese 
.steel,  about  three  inches  long  and  one- 
quarter  inch  square,  with  which  goes 
the  suggestion  that  the  recipient  try  to 
cut  this  steel  as  he  would  any  other 
steel.  If  the  prospect  accepts  the 
challenge  of  this  suggestion  he  demon- 
strates fnr  himself  one  of  the  com- 
pany's chief  sales  points,  for  the  steel 
will  not  yield  to  usual  cutting  methods. 
The  sample  is  small  but  its  sales- 
influencing  potentialities  are  great. 
Wherever  this  self-demonstration  idea 
can  be  tied  up  with  sampling  it  is  ex- 
cellent strategy.  No  good  salesman 
ever  tries  to  sell  a  man  if  he  can  in- 
duce the  man  to  sell  himself. 


Nor  is  the  value  of  this  strategy  of 
inducing  the  pro.spect  to  sell  himself 
confined  to  "partial"  sampling.  It  can 
be  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  to 
a  variety  of  sampling  problems.  In 
one  case,  the  chief  engineer  of  a  great 
construction  enterprise  was  finally  won 
over  to  a  very  costly  piece  of  new  equip- 
ment that  had  to  be  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  particular  job 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  up 
a  faithful  working  model  of  this  equip- 
ment in  miniature  at  an  expense  of 
several  hundred  dollars.  The  sample 
was  little  larger  than  a  paper  weight 
and  was  left  on  the  chief  engineer's 
desk  as  such.  Not  only  could  he  not 
refrain  from  "playing"  with  it — for  it 
actually  worked — but  every  man  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise,  and  all  the 
contractors  and  engineers  who  came  to 
his  office,  had  to  be  shown  how  it 
worked.  After  a  few  weeks  of  explain- 
ing its  special  features  and  operating 
advantages,  this  engineer  completely 
"sold"  himself  and  was  ready  to  recom- 
mend the  equipment. 

When  one  gives  a  man  something  to 
"play  with,"  or  one  challenges  his  curi- 
osity or  his  strength  or  skill  or  creduli- 
ty or  sportsmanship,  if  one  can  get 
him  busy  demonstrating  one's  product 
for  himself  to  himself,  one  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  making  a  sale. 
That  this  can  often  be  done  by  utilizing 
some  sort  of  a  sample  has  been  demon- 
strated many  times  and  in  many  ways. 

YET  there  are  almost  as  many  more 
ways  to  do  it  as  there  are  products 
needing  to  be  demonstrated.  It  is  a 
matter  of  studying  not  only  the  product 
but  also  the  customer  and  his  needs, 
his  working  methods  and  his  habits  of 
thought  and  action  in  connection  with 
the  product  or  equipment  or  commodity. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  one  can  dis- 
cover a  way  to  sample,  no  matter  what 
it  is  one  is  selling. 

Often  it  is  the  way  a  "sampling" 
proposition  is  "put  up"  to  the  prospect 
that  counts  more  than  the  sample  it- 
self. Something  about  the  sample  or 
the  plan  behind  it  must  "stick  out," 
as  it  were,  so  that  men's  attention  and 
imagination  will  have  something  on 
which  to  catch.  Strategy  presupposes 
the  unusual  or  unexpected,  whether  in 
warfare  or  marketing.  If  one  can  but 
discover  some  unusual  way  of  "sam- 
pling" or  demonstrating,  it  may  prove 
highly  effective  even  though  it  is  some- 
thing that  a  competitor  might  do  with 
his  product  or  machine  or  service  quite 
as   effectually. 

The  sales  manager  of  the  silverware 
company  who  took  his  hotel  and  restau- 
rant prospects  to  the  basement  instead 
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of  the  sample  room  to  show  his  samples 
attracted  their  attention  right  away. 
And  when  he  proceeded  to  bang  silver- 
plated  pitchers  and  tureens  and  platters 
on  the  cement  floor  and  kick  them 
against  the  walls,  to  demonstrate  the 
amount  of  abuse  they  would  stand,  he 
amazed  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  soon  built  up  a  sizeable  business 
and  earned  a  reputation  for  durable 
hotel  and  restaurant  silver.  Yet  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  his  ware  would 
stand  this  abuse  no  better  than  the 
average  line  of  hotel  silver.  He  worsted 
his  competition  by  his  strategy  in  show- 
ing his  samples.  The  other  manufac- 
turers might  have  done  the  same  thing, 
and  perhaps  they  do  now.  But  he  did 
it,  and  at  a  time  when  it  wasn't  being 
done. 

The  face  brick  manufacturer  who 
landed  a  big  order  in  spite  of  intense 
competition,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
sending  a  whole  truckload  of  his  brick 
and  laying  a  wall  of  them  up  against 
the  side  of  the  building  in  which  the 
architect's  office  was  located  and  then 
inviting  the  architect  downstairs  to  see 
his  "samples,"  landed  the  order,  not  on 
price  but  by  strategy.  All  his  com- 
petitors showed  was  the  conventional 
small  box  or  case  of  samples;  he  showed 
a  whole  wall  and  thereby  attracted  the 
prospect's  attention,  hooked  his  interest 
and  made  the  sale. 

NO  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
brief  article  to  catalog  all  the 
possible  methods  of  sampling  industrial 
products  or  equipment;  indeed  the  more 
common  methods,  such  as  sending  out 
samples  of  the  work  done  by  machines, 
or  small  quantities  of  commodities  or 
raw  materials,  or  small  pieces  of  fabri- 
cated materials,  or  rendering  sample 
bits  of  service,  have  not  been  touched 
on.  But  the  concluding  thought  in  con- 
nection with  this  whole  problem  of 
sampling  applies  just  as  forcibly  to 
these  ordinary  methods  as  to  the  more 
unusual  or  spectacular  methods.  That 
thought  can  be  boiled  down  to  a  sen- 
tence. Whiifever  ymi  sell,  work  out 
some  effective  way  to  "sample"  it,  for 
sampling  is  to  selling  what  testing  is 
to  eating;  and  wliatever  method  yoii 
devise,  build  it  snugly  into  your  sales 
and  advertising  plan. 

Promiscuous  sampling  is  wasteful. 
Carelessly  worked  out  sampling  meth- 
ods that  do  not  fit  in  with  the  whole 
selling  scheme  are  generally  ineffectual. 
Sampling  that  is  not  taken  seriously 
enough  to  be  followed  up  earnestly  for 
possible  sales  represents  inexcusable 
extravagance  and  slipshod  sales  ad- 
ministration. But  a  carefully  worked 
out  sampling  scheme,  dovetailed  into 
the  firm's  advertising  and  followed 
through  by  the  sales  department,  may 
be  made  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
economical  elements  of  an  industrial 
marketing  program. 
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IN  1910  the  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Company  sold  3,041,508,600  cu. 
ft.  of  gas  to  99,423   consumers.     In   1923 
Baltimore  consumers  totaled  165,060  and  pur- 
chased 10,015,893,500  cu.  ft.  of  gas. 

To  keep  pace  with  its  growth,  an  expenditure 
of  $50,000,000  has  been  required  since  1910 
for  expansion  and  improvements  to  the  com- 
pany's properties. 

These  figures  are  impressive  proof  of  the  steady 
expansion  now  taking  place  in  the  gas  industry 
— a  rate  of  expansion  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  rate  of  increase  in  population. 

Never  before  has  the  gas  industry  been  more 
wide-awake  to  its  gigantic  possibilities.  And 
never  before  has  the  public  so  keenly  appre- 
ciated the  advantages  of  gas — or  the  amazing 
variety  of  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put. 

This  lively  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
has  caused  unusual  activity  in  the  industry — 
activity  which  means  a  rapidly  widening  market 
of  surprising  proportions.  Ask  for  data  on  this 
important  market. 

Gas  Age-Record,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 

The  only  A.  B.  C.  &  A.  B.  P.  paper  serving  this  field 

f^e  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas  Com- 
panies   and   the    Gas    Engineering    and   Appliance    Catalogue. 
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A.N.A.E.  Formulating 
Convention  Plans 

PLANS  now  being  formulated  by 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  .-Xd- 
vertising  Executives  are  e.xpected 
to  bring  a  record  attendance  of  that 
organization  to  Houston,  Texas,  May 
10-14,  to  attend  the  next  annual  con- 
vention which  is  to  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  interna- 
tional convention.  An  "On  To  Hous- 
ton" committee  has  been  appointed 
that  is  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  state  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  a  group  of  other  prominent  news- 
paper men  who  will  serve  as  members 
at  large  of  the  "On  To  Houston"  com- 
mittee. 

Each  state  committee-man  will  be 
responsible  for  getting  a  large  attend- 
ance from  his  state  while  the  members 
at  large  will  contribute  general  promo- 
tional  activities. 

The  members  of  the  "On  To  Hous- 
ton" committee  of  the  A.  of  N.  A.  E. 
are: 

Members  at  Large 

A.  Ij.  Shuman,  advertising  manager.  Foi't 
Worth  Star-Telegram;  Harve:;  R.  Yiimig, 
advertising  manager,  Columbus  Dispnti-h; 
Joseph  W.  Simpson,  national  advertising 
department,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Battle 
Clark,  advertising  manager,  Nashville  Ban- 
ner; A.  J.  McFaul,  assistant  publisher.  Chi- 
cago Herald  and  Examiner;  Carl  P.  Slane. 
publisher,  Peoria  Journal-Transcript ;  Frank 
T.  Carroll,  advertising  manager,  Indian- 
apolis Nexus;  George  M.  Burbach,  advertis- 
ing manager,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Advisory  Council 

E.  J.  Slemons,  business  manager,  Grand 
Rapids  Press;  E.  J.  Treffinger,  advertising 
manager,  Richmond.  Item;  H.  A.  Sprague, 
business  manager,  St.  Joseph  Netrs-Prrss: 
A.  G.  Newmyer,  general  manager,  NexiT 
Orleans  Item;  J.  K.  Groom,  manager  of 
national  advertising.  Northern  Illinois 
Group,  Aurora,  111.  :  R.  A.  Turnqiiisl.  adver- 
tising manager,  Milicaukre  Journal:  "U".  F. 
Johns,  advertising  manager.  Minnrapnlis 
Journal:  Emery  E.  Hardwick.  advertising 
manager,  Wichita  Eagle;  Harry  T.  Watts, 
business  manager.  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune:  A.  Li.  Poorman,  advertising  man- 
ager. Providence  Journal-Bulletin;  H.  W. 
Roberts,  advertising  manager,  Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer:  W.  McK.  Barbour,  advertis- 
ing manager,  Minneapolis  Tribune:  .Tobn 
Budd,  president  John  Budd  Company  ;  F.  .1. 
Oexman.  manager  national  .idvertising, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Speakers  Bureau 

W.  E.  Donahue,  manager,  local  display 
advertising,  Chicago  Tribune:  J.  Thomas 
Lyons,  general  manager,  Baltimore  News. 

State  Representatives 

Canada  (Alberta) — George  B.  Cooper, 
advertising  manager,   Edmonton  Journal. 

Canada  (Ontario) — R.  K.  Stocks,  adver- 
tising inanager,   Toronto  Globe. 

Alabaxna — J.  E.  Chappel,  business  man- 
ager, Birminaham  News. 

Arizona — Wesley  W.  Knorpp.  business 
manager.  Phoenix  Republican. 

Arkansas — Sam  E.  Gearhart,  manager, 
local  advertising,  Fort  Smith  Times-Record. 

California — Irving  R.  Smith,  advertising 
manager,  Los  Anneles  Times. 

Colorado — F.  I.  Carruthers.  advertising 
manager,   Denver  Post. 

Connecticut — I.  B.  Myers,  business  man- 
ager,  Waterbury  RepubJican  and  American. 

District  of  Columbia — Col.  I^eRoy  W. 
Herron,  advertising  manager,  Washington 
Star. 

Delaware — William  F.  Matten,  publisher. 
Wilminaton  Every  Evening. 

Florida — Charles  S.  Bates,  advertising 
m.nnager,   Miami  Herald. 

Georgia — Clark  Howell,  general  manager, 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Illinoi.i — W.  J.  Barne.s.  manager,  national 
advertising,  Illinois  State  Register  (Spring- 
fieldl. 
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liulitina — Frank  E.  Westcott.  advprtisint;- 
manager,  Gary  Post -Tribune. 

Iowa — Robert  R,  O'Brii-n.  business  ni:in 
ager.  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

Kansas — Marco  Morrow,  general  man- 
ager and  advertising  manager,  Topekd 
Capital. 

Kentncky — M.  F.  Aronhinie,  advertising 
manager,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  ami 
Times. 

Louisiana — John  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  advertis- 
ing manager.  New  Orleans  7'imes-Picaifmit . 

Maine — Fred  H.  Drinkwater.  advertisinic 
manager,    Portland   Express   and   Teleyratu. 

Maryland — W.  F.  Schmick.  business  man- 
ager, Baltimore  Sun. 

il/nssac;iii,v(«s— William  F.  Rogers,  ad- 
vertising manager.  Boston   Transcript. 

Michigan  —  A.  J.  Simpson,  advertising 
manager.  Bap  City  Times-Tribune. 

Minnesota — William  F.  Henry,  business 
and  advert i.sini;  nianaser,  Dulnth  Herald 

Mississippi — W.  <;.  .lolinson,  general  man- 
ager,  Jackson    Itiiilii   Xeu-s. 

Missouri — I).  V-.  jlnuser.  advertising  man- 
ager. St.  Louis  Globr-Drmocrat: 

Montana — Joe  Ij.  Marl^am.  business  man 
ager.  Anaconda  Standard. 

Nrbrn.'<Ica  Jam.  s  A  Austin,  advertising 
manas'T,   i>in,ihn  /;.  . 

Ni-vul.i      .Im,    1.'    M.  I  .Miiahl.  liusiness  man- 


ager. Ill 


'ti — Eugene  W.  Farrell.  busi- 
ness and  advertising  manager,  Newark 
News. 

New  Mexico — T.  M.  Pepperday,  general 
manager.  Albi(fiuerquc  Herald. 

New  York — J.  F.  Melia.  advertising  man- 
ager.   Buffalo    Krrninn   News. 

North  Carolina — E.  V,.  Jeftress.  publisher. 
Greensbo7-o  Daily  News. 

North  Dakota — N.  R.  Black,  publisher. 
Far  no  Forum. 

Ohio — Ralph  F.  Hirsch.  advertising  man- 
ager. Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

Oklahoma  —  H.  E.  Dreier.  advertisin.er 
manager,  Oklahoma  Cily  Ok'ahoninn  and 
Times. 

Oregon  —  W.  J.  Hofmann.  advertising 
manager.   Portland  Oregonian. 

Pennsylvania — Rowe  Stewart,  business 
manager.   Philadelphia   Record. 

Rhodi  /.vioiu;— Charles  O.  Blach.  general 
manager,   Pau-tuckrI   Times. 

South  Carolina — William  P.  Etchison.  ad- 
vertising manager.  Columbia  Stale. 

South  Dakota — Charles  H.  J.  Mitchell, 
general  manager.  Sioux  Falls  Press. 

Tennessee — G.  W.  Ritchie,  advertising 
manager.  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal. 

Texas — Marcellus  E.  Foster,  publisher, 
Houston   Chronicle. 

Utah — H.  F.  Robinson,  business  manager. 
Salt  Lake  Cily  Tribune. 

Vermont — Herbert  R.  Barney,  general 
manager.  Rutland  Herald. 

Virginia — R.  J.  Hess,  advertising  man- 
ager. Richmond  News-Leader. 

Washington — J.  F.  Young,  business  man- 
ager. Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

West  Virginia — Ralph  B.  Cushing.  adver- 
tising manager.  Wheeling  Intelligencer  and 
News. 

Wisconsin — H.  Alarik,  advertising  man- 
ager. Wausau  Record  Herald. 

Wyoming  —  John  C.  Fleming,  general 
manager.  Wyoming  State  Tribunc-T. coder 
(Cheyenne). 

New  York  Editorial  Conference 

At  its  noonday  meeting  held  at  the 
Hotel  A.stor,  Dec.  5,  members  listened 
to  a  triangular  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "boiler-plate"  material  sent  out 
by  advertisers  for  publication  in  the 
editorial  pages  of  business  papers. 
Frank  C.  Wight,  editor  Engineering 
News-Record,  presented  the  case  for 
the  editors.  M.  L.  Wilson,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Blackman  Company,  in  pre- 
senting the  side  of  the  agency,  devel- 
oped the  significant  thought  that  space 
buyers  were  not  so  much  interested  in 
circulation  per  se,  when  contracting 
for  space  in  class  and  trade  papers, 
but  in  reader  interest.  "Representa- 
tives of  business  papers,  instead  of 
stressing  the  new  circulation  drive," 
said  Mr.  Wilson,  "would  be  talking 
more  to  the  point  if  they  could  point  to 
a  high  percentage  of  renewals  of  old 
subscriptions."  P.  C.  Gunion,  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company,  who  was  to  speak 
for  the  advertiser,  was  unable  to  be 
present.    His  paper  was  read  by  proxy. 
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Manufacturer    with    sheet 
wood     working     factory, 
make,    particularly    some- 
appeal,    such    as    acfvertis- 
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Position  Wanted 


TRADE  PAPER  EDITOR 
Thorough  practical  experience,  capable  organizer 
and  successful  executive,  ^eek^  ii|iening  in  pub- 
lication or  publicity  tielil.  Speaks,  reads,  writes 
French  and  German.  Knows  foreign  trade,  and 
will  start  at  moderate  figure.  F.  W.  Kirk,  380 
Highland   Ave.,   Wood  Ridge,  N.  J. 


A  DEPENDABLE  ASSISTANT 
For  top-notch  copy  or  production  man.  As 
stenographer  he  assisted  patent  attorney,  engi- 
neer editor:  last  2y>  years  with  advertising 
manager  doing  detail  work,  some  copy,  layouts, 
typography ;  university  evening  training.  Chris- 
tian, 26,  married;  now  earning  $2,100;  available 
for  more  definite,  forward-going  job.  Box  215. 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.. 
New  York   City. 


SALES  PROMOTION 
Paper  trade  executive,  broad  experience  sales, 
thorough  knowletjge  paper,  also  sources  supply 
and  buying;  effective  style  in  sales  correspond- 
ence; services  available  January  1.  Box  216. 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderl--lt  Ave.. 
New   York    City. 


Young  advertising  solicitor  living  in  Boston 
wants  a  position  representing  a  business  paper 
in  that  territory.  Will  consider  p.lrt  time  re- 
presetitation  if  reasonable  income  is  assured. 
Box   21-1.  Adv.   and   Selling  Fort.,   52   Vanderbilt 


N« 


York    Cit> 


Successful  trade  and  technical  journal  advertising 
salesman  desires  a  connection  with  a  progressive 
publishing  house  where  a  real  future  awaits  him 
after  he  makes  good.  Age  35,  now  employed, 
references  given  by  all  three  firms  for  whom  he 
has  been  selling  during  last  15  years.  Capable 
tif  publishing  and  efficiently  managing  a  maga- 
zine_  in  the  class  or  technical  field.  Owns  home 
in  New  York  and  prefers  a  New  York  connection 
with  traveling  in  Eastern  territory.  Box  217, 
.■\dv.  and  Selling  Fortnightly,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,    New   York   Citv. 


Position    Wan-ted 


RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 
Young  man.  college  graduate :  majored 
oniics  ;  experienced  statistician  ;  writes 
English ;  (iesires  a  position  where  these 
would  be  in  demand,  preferably  with  ac 
agency ;  moderate  salarv.  Address  I 
"  Selling  Fort..  52  Vanderbilt  A 


rk   City 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Copy  writer,   automotive  accounts.     Full   or  part 
time.      Box     210,     Adv.     and     Selling     Fort.,     52 
Vanderbilt  Ave.,    New   York   City. 


Help  Wanted 


THIS     ADVERTISEMENT 
HAS    RUN    ONCE    BEFORE. 

OPPORTUNITY    FOR 

EXPERIENCED     AGENCY 

EXECUTIVE 

A  fully  recognizcl  Advertising 
.Agency  situated  in  New  York 
City  has  an  opening  for  an  ex- 
perienced Agency  man  capable 
of  earning  $10,000  a  year  thru 
developing  new  business  and 
acting  as  account  executive.  If 
interested  write  "S.  C."  Box 
213.  AdA'.  and  Selling  Fort..  52 
Vanderbilt    Ave.,    N.    Y.    C. 


A  New  York  agency  has  an  opening  for  an 
experienced  copy  writer.  Salary  is  moderate  to 
start,  but  there  is  an  unexcelled  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  211.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort..  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave..    New    York    Citv. 


PART-TIME    REPRESENTATIVE 
The  leading    British    advertising  journal   wants 
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is  the  folding  coated  paper 
preferred  by  big  advertisers 


^^?^r\„/^'??jHE  evidence  presented  in  this  publication 
y>y '  '^"^'\^^S.  during  the  year  proves  that  Foldwell  is  pre- 
yil  I  *#4  ferred  by  big  national  advertisers.  All  the 
11?. .,  ^ -/:[  splendid  pieces  pictured  from  month  to 
fev!,\^>^\i^'^il  month,  including  literature  from  Cheney 
Brothers,  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Fayette  R.  Plumb, 
Inc.,  Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Addressograph  Co., 
Acme  White  Lead  &  Paint  Works,  Illinois  Central  Railway, 
Miller  Saw  Trimmer  Co.,  and  The  Wahl  Co.,  were  produced 
on  Foldwell. 

The  preference  of  these,  and  hundreds  of  other  national  ad- 
vertisers, is  Foldwell's  strongest  testimonial. 

Look  where  you  will — in  any  line  of  selling — you  will  find 
that  Foldwell  carries  the  important  printed  messages  of  the 
leaders  in  each  line.  As  testimonial  evidence  shows,  Foldwell 
supplies  the  basis  for  much  of  the  advertising  literature 
where  strength  plus  fine  printing  surface  is  necessary. 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  the  country's  foremost  adver- 
tisers. Use  Foldwell  for  yo//r  important  printed  pieces. 


CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

801  SOUTH  WELLS  STREET  CHICAGO 

KATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED 


Coated  Book  ■  Coated  Cover  ■  Coated  Writing  •  Dull  Coat  ■  Split -Color 


FACTS ;  There  are  many  different  brands  of  coated  paper  but  there  is  only  one 
Foldwell — the  ORIGINAL.  Do  not  be  confused  by  similar  sounding  names. 
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HRISTMAS  is  the 
time  tor  great  re- 
jo  i  e  i  n  g !  W  e  a  r  e 
happy  for  Hte — tor  love,  health 
and  suecess  in  our  business  pur- 
suits. And,  we're  thankful  for 
it  all! 

This  thankfulness  finds  form  in 

wishing  the  same  good  fortune  to 

our  friends,  who  have  contributed 

much  toward  our  progress 


STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive 

CHICAGO 

New  York  Londoti  San  Francisco 
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Public  Ubrary, 

Kan^aQ  Citv,  Mo. 


What  a  space  buyer 
ought  to  know 

— about  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  its  market 


^lOcT.iqi4 
•<•     #614.000 


^\\<^ 


1.  The  City 

\ 
(aj    In  Chicago  and  its  immediate  suburbs  there  are  more  people 
than  in  any  one  of  the  thirty-six  states  shown  in  black  on 
the  map  opposite. 

{h)   In   this  tremendous  market  The   Chicago   Tribune    (with 
40%  more  local  circulation  than  the  next  paper)  reaches  j 
practically  100%  of  the  English  reading  families.  I 

2.  The  Territory 

(a)  The  Chicago  Territory  (Illinois.  Indiana.  luwa.  Michigan  ; 
and  Wisconsin)  with  one-eleventh  of  the  area  of  the  j 
United  States,  has  one-sixth  of  the  population,  who  possess  | 
one-fifth  of  the  national  wealth. 

(b)  In  each  of  1063  towns  and  cities  of  these  five  states  (out-  . 
side  of  Chicago)  The  Chicago  Tribune  reaches  from  one-  { 
fifth  to  four-fifths  of  the  families.  Of  these  towns  471  ' 
are  shown  by  dots  on  the  map  opposite. 

3.  Dealer  Influence 

(a)  111  Chicago  80%  to  85%  of  the  retailers  read    The  Tribune. 

( Jutside  the  city,  in  a  zone  400  miles  in  diameter,   from   ' 
'0%  to  855^'  of  the  retailers  read  The  Trilnme. 

(b)  Not  only  do  they  read  it  but  from  63%  to  87%  of  them  1 
state  that  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  is  a  selling  influence  j 
and  moves  goods  from  their  shehes. 

4.  Cost 

(aj    Chicago    Tribune  advertising  space  is  economical   because  j 
circulation   increases  make  each  contract  a  great  bargain   1 
before  it   expires.     The  chart  at   the   left   shows  the  rate 
at  which  the  paper  has  grown. 

(b)  ('ompared  with  other  media  Chicago  Tribune  space  is  posi- 
tively cheap.  Based  on  circulation  and  rates  of  October 
ig24.  National  advertisers  can  buy  space  in  The  Tribune 
on  week  days  for  $1.46  per  milline  and  on  Simdays  for 
.$1.30  per  milline.  How  much  space  are  \-ou  buying  at 
rates  as  low  as  these,  Mr.  Space  Buyer? 


,t*,w 


The  Tribune's  BOOK  OF  FACTS 
ri  markets  and  merchandising  will 
r  mailed  free  if  requested  on  bust- 
ess  stationery. 
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15  CENTS  A  COPY 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


'What  a  Great  Bank  Has  Learned  in  Helping  Ailing  Businesses"  By  Fred 
>V.  Shibley;  "Why  Not  List  Prices  in  Industrial  Advertising?*"  By  Russell 
jRay;  "Bringing  the  College  Man  Into  the  Sales  Force"  By  V.  V.  Lawless; 
•How  Mr.  Maurer  Earns  His  'Spendable'  Income"  By  James  M.  Campbell 
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HouseHold  Appliances 
for  686,303  Homes 


The  most  popular — because  it  is  the  most 
effecti\e — sales  medium  for  household  utili- 
ties in  Chicago  is  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

With  its  circulation  of  400,000—1,200,- 
000  readers — The  Daily  News  reaches  the 
great  majority  of  the  financially  competent 
households  of  Chicago  in  which  English  is 
read. 

That  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  house- 
hold utilities  realize  this  fact  is  sho\Mi  by  The 
Daily  News'  outstanding  leadership  in  this 
class  of  ad\ertising.  In  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1924  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
published  129,975  agate  lines  of  household 
utilities  ad\ertising  as  against  75,337  lines 
published  by  the  daily  newspaper  ha\  ing 
the  next  highest  score — a  morning  paper. 

There  are  686,303  homes  in  Chicago  and 
the  greater  number  of  these  that  you  want  to 
reach  look  for  ad\ertising  information  and 
":uidance  to 


The  Chicag'o  Daily  News 

First  in  Chicago 


rublished  every  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Fortnightly.   Inc..  '>i  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York,  X.  T.     Subscription  price  92.00  pe 
year.     Volume  4.     No.   5.     Entered  as  second  class  matter  Jlay  7,    1923,   at  Post  Office   at  New   York  under  Act  of  March   3,   187t 
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elling  three  thousand  products 
in  every  advertisement 


SOME  people  knew  Library  Bureau  as 
a  manufacturer  of  filing  cabinets.  Some 
knew  Library  Bureauasamakerotfilingsup- 
plies  —  some  as  a  creator  of  filing  systems. 

But — -few  knew  that  Library  Bureau 
manufactured  over  three  thousand  products 
for  every  business  and  every  profession  in 
the  country.  Few  knew  about  the  many 
unique  services  Library  Bureau  offers 
modern  business. 

In  a  Richards  survey  of  the  Library 
Bureau  market  we  talked  with   Presidents 

—  Office    Managers — Purchasing   Agents 

—  File  Operators.  We  analyzed  buying 
motives.  We  studied  the  reasons  for  their 
buying  habits.  We  learned  their  constant 
needs. 

Then  we  made  our  advertising  recom- 
mendations. 

It  wasn't  "institutional  advertising"  in 
the  ordinary  sense — but  it  sold  the  insti- 


tution. It  wasn't  department  store  adver- 
tising—but it  helped  to  sell  three  thousand 
products.  A  well  designed  coupon  not  only 
inspired  action  but  advertised  the  Six  Big 
Divisions  of  Library  Bureau  service. 

T'HE    RESULTS?      A    Branch    Manager 
writes:  "The  advertising  has  placed  us  be- 
fore the  public  as  never  before  in  a  broad  way." 

A  Department  Head  writes :  "  The  advertising 
has  made  it  easierforthesalesmen  toget  interviews 
and  easier  for  them  to  close  business." 

And  in  the  words  of  a  salesman  :  "The  ad  ver 
tising  has  given  me  an  cn^ee  and  has  given  m 
prospects  a  new  idea  of  our  national  srope." 

For  the  executive  who  is  anxious  to  know  how 
"Facts  first"  mav  be  applied  to  his  own  business, 
we  have  prepared  a  book  called  "  Business  Re- 
search, the  Foundation  of  Modern  Mariceting." 
Will  you  write  for  a  copy  on  your  business  sta- 
tionery? Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  251 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


•^jRlC  HARD  S  ''P(^ctsjlrst~then^dvertising 
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CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Adopted  by  Association  of  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June,  1924.  Endorsed 
byA.A.C.  of  W.  at  London,  England,  July,  1924. 


i 


6TH  The  published  rate  card  will 
carry  every  rate  or  other 
benefit  that  any  advertiser  can  earn. 
Every  contract  will  be  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  any  interested  person. 

7TH  Since  every  page  and  every 
column  in  a  newspaper  has 
its  individual  value  to  the  advertiser, 
all  advertising  rates  should  be  based 
upon  run-of-paper  service  and  every 
diligence  will  be  exercised  to  see  that 
all  advertisers  secure  fair  and  impar- 
tial service. 

8TH  Business  is  honorable,  and 
advertising,  its  voice,  needs 
no  apology.  No  advertisement  will 
be  published  in  the  guise  of  news  or 
editorial  matter  and  all  advertising 
will  be  clearly  designated  as  such  by 
borders,  type  or  similar  device. 


9TH  Advertising,  being  a  service 
which  is  exchanged  for  a 
definite  rate  per  line  or  per  inch,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  news  or 
editorial  columns  of  the  newspaper. 
Publicity  designated  as  news  which 
comes  to  the  Advertising  Department 
will  be  referred  to  the  Editorial  De- 
partment for  use  or  rejection  by  that 
department  on  the  basis  of  the  news 
value  of  the  material. 

"1  /^TH  Since  merchandising  service 
X.\J  has  a  recognized  place  in  the 
creation  of  national  advertising,  "The 
Standard  of  Merchandising  Practice 
for  Newspapers."  adopted  by  this  as- 
sociation in  1920  and  endorsed  in  gen- 
eral convention  by  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
in  1922,  will  be  the  basis  for  all  such 
service. 


m 


The  Indianapolis  News  has  one  rate  card,  one  value, 
one  service,  one  rate.  Position  is  sold  on  a  definite 
rate,  the  news  and  editorial  columns  are  free  from  ad- 
vertising influence.  Neither  position  nor  "publicity" 
are  given  to  buyers  of  advertising  as  bait.  The  service 
of  the  Merchandising  Department  is  available  alike  to 
all.  The  News  subscribes  to  this  code  of  ethics.  It 
has  throughout  the  fifty-four  years  of  its  existence  as 
a  newspaper. 


The  Indianapolis  News 

FRANK  T.  CARROLL,  Advertising  Manager 
New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.  LUTZ 

1 10  E.  42d  St.  The  Tower  Bldg. 
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Page  5 — The  News  Digest 


Joseph  B.  Mills 

Of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  has  been  chosen  to  prepare 
the  program  for  the  Direct  Mail  De- 
partment at  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  conven- 
tion at  Houston,  Tex.,  in  May.  The 
appointment  was  made  by  Charles  R. 
Wiers,  president  of  the  Direct  Mail  Ad- 
vertising Association. 


Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  following-  new 
accounts:  Charles  Gulden,  Inc.,  New 
York,  makers  of  mustard  and  salad 
dressings;  the  American  Hard  Rubber 
Company,  same  city,  manufacturers  of 
Radion  Panels;  and  the  Crystal  Chem- 
ical Company,  same  city,  manufactur- 
ers of  Z.  B.  T.  talcum  powder. 


Chalmers  L.  Pancoast 

Formerly  Eastern  manager  of  Lib- 
erty and  Eastern  advertising  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  become 
vice-president  of  the  Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  in  which  com- 
pany he  has  acquired  an  interest. 


Ralph  C.  Haggles 

Formerly  of  the  Hulscher-Rothen- 
berg  Agency  and  with  the  Advertising 
Department  of  the  Postum  Cereal 
Company,  has  joined  the  New  York 
offices  of  the  Ingraham-Powers  Com- 
pany, newspaper  representatives. 


The  John  S.  King  Company 

Cleveland,  will  direct  advertising  for 
The  Safety  Stair  Tread  Company,  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  and  The  Libbey  Com- 
pany, cement  products,  Cleveland. 
Agency  also  handles  account  of  the 
Rivet  Grip  Steel  Company,  same  city. 


ff  alter  R.  Mount 

Has  joined  Miller,  Black  &  Vander- 
bilt.  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
as  head  of  new  business  department. 
He  will  also  act  in  advisory  capacity 
on  architectural  and  building  accounts. 
Mr.  Mount  was  with  "Sweet's  Cata- 
logue" for  a  number  of  years. 


C.  L.  Morton 

Has  been  appointed  New  England 
manager  of  Hardware  Dealers'  Maga- 
zine, effective  January  1.  Mr.  Morton 
for  twelve  years  was  New  England 
manager  of  Hardware  and  Meted  and 
MacLean's  Magazine,  published  by  The 
MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto.  His  address  will  be  734  Old 
South  Building,  Boston. 


J.  W  alter  Thompson  Company 

New  York,  announces  election  of 
Henry  T.  Stanton,  of  Chicago,  former 
secretary,  and  S.  Hunter  Richey,  Stew- 
art L.  Mims  and  John  B.  Watson  of  New 
York  as  vice-presidents.  James  D. 
Woolf  of  Chicago  was  elected  secre- 
tary to  succeed  Mr.  Stanton. 


K.  T.  Sadler  Comjxiny 

Chicago,  have  been  appointed  to  di- 
rect the  following  advertising  accounts; 
Thomas  &  Armstrong  Company,  Lon- 
don, Ohio,  manufacturers  of  furnaces 
and  metal  garages;  the  KleanRite  Auto 
Laundry  Company,  Chicago;  the  Lloyd- 
Breckenridge  Grease  Company,  Ham- 
mond, Ind.;  the  Edwards  Valve  &  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.;  and  the  Hawkeye-Dart  Truck 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


The      Thumbnail 
Business    Review 

INDLISTRY  and  Irade  prepare  to  cross 
threshold  of  a  new  year  with  confi- 
dence. During  past  year  noteworthy 
ohanses  were  wrought  in  our  economic 
structure,  principal  of  which  has  been 
gradual  readjustment  between  agricultural 
and    industrial    prices. 

<L  Also  favorable:  Textile  mills  operate 
at  greater  capacity,  automobile  makers  are 
increasing  output,  rubber  and  leather  fac- 
tories are  more  active  than  in  years. 
Iron  and  steel  industry  is  working  at  full 
blast. 

C  Railroad  traffic  in  1924  surpassed  all 
previous  records  in  several  instances, 
ihougli  less  in  ton-miles  and  carloads 
carried  than  1923.  Coming  year  should 
witness  a  new  liigli-water  mark  in  traffic 
liistory. 

C  Mail-order,  department  store  and  chain 
store  sales  have  been  large.  Wholesale 
Irade  has  been  increasing  during  recent 
weeks.  Alex  Moss. 


Albert  Frank  &  Company 

Chicago,  have  been  appointed  to  di- 
rect advertising  for  Lewis'  Lye  and 
for  Pensal,  a  new  water  softener  and 
cleanser  developed  bv  the  Pennsylvania 
Salt  Manufacturing  Company.  R.  E. 
Hollis,  formerly  with  the  Dickinson  Ad- 
vertising Company  and  advertising 
manager  for  the  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Manufacturing  Company,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Frank  company. 


Donaldson   Douglas 

Has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
World  Wide  Advertising  Corporation, 
New  York. 


William  Polje 

Formerly  assistant  sales  manager 
and  advertising  manager  for  the  Skelly 
Oil  Company  at  El  Dorado,  Kan.,  and 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  joined  the  Central 
-Advertisers'  Agency,  Wichita,  Kan. 


George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  retained  as 
advertising  counsel  to  the  Kolynos 
Company,  New   Haven,   Conn. 


Frank  M.  Comrie  Company 

Chicago,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising and  merchandising  counselors 
to  the  Alfred  Johnson  Skate  Company, 
same  city. 


Joseph  Ewing 

New  York,  has  been  engaged  to  act 
as  marketing  counsel  to  the  Hum- 
phreys'  Homeo  Medicine  Company. 


Reese  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  Evangeline 
Pepper  Products  Company,  St.  Martin- 
ville.  La. 


Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 

New.  York,  has  been  appointed  by 
Bauer  &  Black,  same  city,  to  direct 
advertising  for  Blue-jay  corn  plasters. 


Blackett-Sample-McFarland 

Chicago,  have  been  appointed  general 
advertising  and  merchandising  counsel 
to  the  Washburn  Crosby  Company,  Min- 
neapolis, manufacturers  of  Gold  Medal 
products. 


Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  to  the  Railroad  Co- 
operative Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion. A  campaign  to  be  run  in  class 
magazines  will  feature  the  home  build- 
ing exhibit  to  be  held  in  the  new 
eighteen-story  building  of  the  associa- 
tion  in  New  York. 


Oliver  M.  Byerly 

Cleveland  advertising  agency,  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  advertising 
for  the  Automobile  Screw  Products 
Company,  manufacturers  of  the  Blos- 
som Coincidental  Automobile  Lock. 
The  Byerly  company  will  be  in  new 
quarters  in  414-16  Penton  Building, 
starting  January  1. 


Frank  Presbrey  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising agents  for  the  Standard  Ac- 
tion Company,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  man- 
ufacturers of  piano  actions. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 


AnvF,RTisr\<;  and  selling  fortnightly 
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Board  Room.  First  Xaliona!  Bank 


THEY  MUST  BE  SOLD ! 


A  THIN  line  of  executives  at  the  top  in  all  indus- 
■^^  try  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  spend 
their  own  money. 

To  neglect  a  steady  pressure  on  this  group  is  to 
leave  your  salesmen  with  a  real  problem  on  their 
hands.  Last  minute  resistance  at  the  top  is  hard 
to  get  at  and  fatal  if  neglected. 


A  strong  campaign  in  Nation's  Business  puts  the 
pressure  exactly  where  you  need  it  most.  It  will 
work  for  you  behind  doors  shut  to  the  ordinary  ap- 
proach. It  will  not  only  start  direct  action  from 
these  influential  men  but  will  give  your  proposition 
a  quick  O.K.  when  other  sales  effort  brings  the  mat- 
ter up  for  final  approval. 


41,000  Presidents  o)  Corporations  read  Piation's  Busine 
18,000  Vice-Presidents  of  Corporations  read  ^ation's  E 
18.000  Secretaries  of  Corporations  read  Volion's  Busim 
8,000  Treasurers  of  Corporations  read  Hation's  Busim 
13,000  General  Managers  of  Corporations  read  Nation's 
129.000   Major    Executives    in    96,813    Corporations    read 


You  will  find  of  interest  a  detailed  arvalysis  of  our  168.000  subscribers.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other 
advertisers  are  using  this  magazine  to  make  their  advertising  expenditures  more  productive.  Get  an 
executive  "Yes"  when  the  order  hangs  in  the  balance. 


NATION^S  BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON 


MORE    THAN     168,000    CIRCULATION 


MEMBER    A.  B.  C. 
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Seven  Cents 
Apiece 

44-miIlion  "fares" 
ride  the  streetcars 
each   day. 

Each  "fare" 
averages  7-cents. 

Fare  enough? 

The  streetcar  com- 
panies    enjoy 
daily  gross  income 
of  more  than  three 
million  dollars. 

— and  an  annual 
gross  income  of 
more  than  a  BIL- 
LION  dollars. 

Fair    enough! 


The  streetcar  com- 
panies are  now 
earning  and  buy- 
ing at  an  increas- 
ing rate. 
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One  of  the  16 

McQravv'HiU  Publications 

— the  paper  which  serves  the  electric-railway 
executives  who  operate  98  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
tric-railway mileage  in  this  country  and  Canada, 
and  the  more  important  mileage  in  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world. 
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"United  to  Do  Good 
Service  for  You" 


OWING  to  the  fact  that  the 
twelve  Macfadden  Publica- 
tions are  handled  as  a  group  by  the 
same  circulation  department  and 
by  the  same  circulation  methods, 
we  have  effected  economies  in  this 
department  which  are  reflected 
in  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which 
we  can  offer  advertising  space  in 
all  the  Macfadden  PLiblications. 

It  was  but  a  step  further  to 
centralize  our  advertising  efforts 
also,  but  it  was  obviously  impos- 
sible to  include  every  Macfadden 
Publication  into  a  "unit",  be- 
cause of  the  varied  appeals  of  our 
different  magazines. 

We  have,  however,  selected  five 
among  the  most  outstanding  of 
our  publications  and  included 
them  in  "The  Macfadden  Unit". 
This  effects  so  great  an  economy 
in  time  and  money  and  labor, 
that  we  gladly  pass  along  to  ad- 
vertisers a  considerable  saving  in 
rate,  and  at  the  sarhe  time  we 
give  a  greater  coverage  at  a  loiver 


rate,  than  can  be  obtained  in  any 
single  magazine,  or  in  any  other 
group  of  magazines. 

This  grouping  of  five  publica- 
tions in  the  "Macfadden  Unit", 
effects  definitely  and  at  once  a 
saving  of  $2.90  a  line  or  $950  a 
page. 

Each  of  these  magazines  in  the 
"Macfadden  Unit"  has  an  indi- 
vidual identity,  although  all  are 
built  along  the  lines  which  have 
made  the  Macfadden  Publica- 
tions so  signally  successful. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  we  are 
entirely  unselfish  in  forming  the 
"Macfadden  Unit."  But  what- 
ever of  selfishness  there  is  in  the 
working  out  of  this  idea  redounds 
to  the  benefit  of  advertisers  who 
need  complete  coverage  among 
the  2,725,000  magazine  buyers 
who  voluntarily  step  up  to  the 
newsstands  of  America  and  pay 
25c  a  copy  for  their  favorite 
magazine. 
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t_yK/RS.  WILLIAM  BROWN  MELONEY. 

decorated,  Medaille  de  Charleroi, 
for  service  in  behalf  of  Belgian 
Children ;  Order  de  la  Reine 
Elisabeth  for  distinguished  service 
to  Belgium ;  Cheialier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  (France); 
Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science ;  Organizer  of  the  Marie 
Curie  Radium  Committee,  and 
of  the  Better  Homes  in  America 
Movement;  Directorofthe  Amer- 
ican Child  Health  Association. 


Mrs.  MELONEY 

is  Editor  of 


THE  DELINEATOR 

Founder  of  BETTER  HOMES  IN  AMERICA 


THE    BUTTERICK    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
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A  Periscope  on  the  Circus 


ALL  the  world's  a  circus  tent  (as  Shakespeare  did  not 
say).    But  the  biggest  show  on  earth  is  also  the  hard- 
est to  watch — too  much  going  on. 

Even  if  you  had  no  part  to  play  and  could  devote  all  day, 
every  day,  to  being  a  spectator,  you  still  would  need  several 
pairs  of  eyes  for  the  feature  acts  and  as  many  for  the  side- 
shows. 

Current  Opinion  supplies  those  eyes,  and  spares  you  the 
tedious  incidentals  and  repetitions  and  the  waits  for  scene- 
shifting.  Sitting  in  your  comfortable  armchair  you  turn 
the  Current  Opinion  periscope  on  life's  great  performances 
and  view  the  finest  feats  of  human  genius  at  close  range. 

A  hand-picked  audience  is  enjoying  the  big  show  through 
Current  Opinion's  periscope.  Is  your  product  to  be  shown 
in  its  magnifying  glass  during  1925? 


CURRENT 
OPINION 

100,000  net  paid  guaranteed 

Eastern  Advertising  Manager  Western  Advertising  Manager 

R.  B.  SCRIBNER  A.  W.  KOHLER 

50  West  47th  Street  30  North  Michigan  Blvd. 
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IF  industry  in  this  country 
could  be  viewed  as  a  whole, 
from  some  vantage  point  that 
would  give  the  needed  "perspec- 
tive," it  would  soon  become  ap- 
parent that  the  outstanding  prob- 
lem, from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual  enterprise,  centers 
on  the  question  of  distribution. 
Fred  W.  Shibley,  in  an  article  in 
the  present  issue,  shows  that 
greater  possibilities  exist  for  im- 
provement in  our  economic  condi- 
tion, by  finding  a  satisfactory 
method  of  getting  the  products  of 
manufacture  from  the  factory  into 
the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consum- 
ers at  a  considerable  decrease  in 
cost  under  present-day  conditions. 
In  most  lines,  believes  Mr.  Shibley, 
a  given  percentage  decrease  in 
selling  price  will  generally  be  com- 
pensated for  by  a  proportionate 
increase  in  demand. 
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SOCONY    literally    means    Standard    Oil 
Company  of  New  York,  but  it  stands  for 
vastly  more  than  the  mere  name. 

In  far-off  China  it  is  a  symbol  of  light  and  ot 
heat.  In  rock-ribbed  New  England,  and 
throughout  fertile  New  York,  it  is  a  symbol 
of  power,  of  stamina,  ot  speed.  Everywhere 
it  is  a  name  that  typifies  to  the  millions  ot 
motorists  and  householders,  not  only  service 
well  done,  but  a  hundred  and  one  quality 
petroleum  products — the  best  that  50  years 
of  refining  experience  can  make. 

It  is,  therefore,  something  more  than  just  sat- 
isfaction that  we  feel  in  contemplating  our 
long  connection  with  Socony.  We  feel  that 
it  has  not  only  been  "Truth  "Well  Told",  but 
told  so  well  that  something,  at  least,  of  the 
prestige  and  confidence  that  Socony  every- 
where evokes  is  due  to  the  advertising  which 
we  have  conceived,  planned  and  carried  out 
for  so  long. 
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What  a  Great  Bank  Has  Learned 
in  Helping  Ailing  Businesses 

An  Interview  by  Robert  R.  Updegraff  ivith 

Fred  W.  Shibley 

Vice-President  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York 


DOWN  in  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  seated  at  a 
mahogany  desk  in  one 
corner  of  a  spacious  banking 
room,  is  a  man  who  has  had 
a  rather  unusual  opportunity 
to  observe  just  what  principles 
and  methods  have  made  for 
business  success  under  the 
conditions  that  have  prevailed 
since  the  World  War,  and  that 
probably  will  prevail  to  some 
extent  for  several  years  to 
come.  His  name  is  Fred  W. 
Shibley,  and  he  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company.  It  has  de- 
volved upon  him  to  help  many 
of  the  bank's  commercial  cus- 
tomers to  develop  ways  and 
means  of  weathering  the  try- 
ing period  of  deflation  and  re- 
adjustment that  followed  hard 
on  the  boom  of  1920,  and  to 
help  them  fit  their  manufac- 
turing and  marketing  policies  and 
plans  to  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  a  business  must  be 
conducted  today  if  it  is  to  live  and 
prosper.  Some  of  these  enterprises 
were  seriously  ailing,  and  to  pull 
them  through  required  more  than 
fine  theories  or  blind  confidence. 
Practical    measures,    almost    in    the 


Fred   W.  Shibley 

nature  of  "specifics,"  were  needed. 
It  was  to  learn  something  of  these 
practical  measures  that  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Shibley  to  interview  him 
for  the  Fortnightly;  and  I  found 
him  primed. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Shibley,  when  I 
had  explained  my  mission,  "we  have 
been    called    upon    to    help    several 


businesses  through  the  period 
of  industrial  reconstruction 
since  the  boom  of  1920,  and 
as  bankers  we  have  learned  as 
much  as  have  the  business 
men  we  have  helped.  You  see, 
when  the  orgy  of  plant  expan- 
sion, over-purchasing  of  ma- 
terials, over-production  of  mer- 
chandise, over-stocking  of 
jobbers  and  dealers,  and  over- 
borrowing  of  money  from 
banks,  incident  to  the  tremen- 
dous impetus  in  business  after 
the  armistice,  culminated,  we 
bankers  became  painfully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  also 
had  been  deceived  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  times,  and  we 
admitted,  at  least  confiden- 
tially, that  in  many  instances 
we  had  loaned  as  unwisely  as 
manufacturers  had  borrowed. 
Spurred  by  the  humiliation  of 
our  own  mistake,  we  took  vig- 
orous measures  immediately  to  hold 
American  industry  together  until  it 
could  be  righted. 

"Without  conferring,  we  came  to 
practically  a  unanimous  decision 
to  save  eveiy  industry  in  trouble 
which,  on  the  facts  in  the  case,  evi- 
denced the  right  to  survive.  We 
lost    no    time    in    getting    the    facts 
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together,  analyzed  these 
facts,  and  then  offered 
our  advice  and  assist- 
ance. Our  preliminary 
investigations  revealed, 
somewhat  to  our  amaze- 
ment, that  some  of  the 
larger  industries  in  this 
country  were  being  con- 
trolled b  y  executives 
who  were  good  enough 
sailors  before  the  wind, 
but  who  in  a  hurricane 
did  not  know  how  to  reef 
sails,  let  alone  how  to 
sail  their  ships  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gale. 

"New  managements  in 
many  cases  had  to  be  se- 
lected and  installed.  This 
was  done  without  hesita- 
tion in  extreme  cases, 
more  slowly  in  others, 
for  the  bankers  realized 
fully  their  own  limita- 
tions. They  did  not  seek  to 
exercise  control  over  oper- 
ations of  any  distressed 
business  if  this  course 
could  possibly  be  avoided. 

"As  bankers,  in  nearly 
all  cases  we  did  not  know 
how  to  operate  a  busi- 
ness, from  a  technical 
standpoint,  but  we  did 
know  how  to  organize  it, 
analyze  it,  coordinate  its 
several  functions,  and 
direct  it  along  the  lines 
pointing  in  the  direction 
of  success." 

"Where  did  you  begin 
this  work  of  reorganiza- 


The  Sales  Dollar  made  graphic.  Dcnice  ivorked  out  by 
the  treasurer  of  a  large  silk  manufacturiitg  company  in 
J\'ew  England  to  show  the  officers  and  the  uorkers  ivhat 
becomes  of  the  sales  proceeds  of  the  business,  and  how 
sales  relate  to  dividends.  It  is  in  effect  a  yardstick 
by     ivhich    to    measure     and    control     all     operations 


good  return  on  the  basis 
of  percentage  of  profit 
on  cash  receipts,  but 
they  are  not  showing  a 
percentage  of  profit  on 
invested  capital  that 
makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  interest  new 
capital. 

"No   president   or   gen- 
eral    manager     or     sales 
manager,    or    any    other 
responsible  executive,  has, 
learned    the    first    funda^ 
mental    of   business   untill 
he  has  grasped  the  need! 
of  applying  both  of  these] 
yardsticks    to    his    opera- 
tion.    That  was  not  quitel 
so    important    before    thej 
war,    perhaps,    or    when! 
we    were    doing    business 
on  a  rising  market,  for  ifj 
a  business  was  doing  well 
the    percentage    of    profitj 
on     investment     was     in-l 
clined    to    take    care    ofl 
itself.     But     not     todayj 
nor   for   several  years  to 
come." 

"Just  how  do  you  gol 
at  the  problem  of  sales  ^ 
And  how  do  you  relate! 
sales  to  investment?"  ij 
asked,  anxious  to  g  e  i 
down  to  cases. 

"I'll  answer  your  ques- 
tions in  order,"  replied  I 
Mr.  Shibley.  "Taking  up] 
sales  as  such,  we  firstj 
take  a  map  of  the  Unitedl 
States,    blank    except   fori 


outlines  of  the  states  and! 
tion  and  coordination?"  I  asked,  and  that    business    himself    and    worked  their    names,     and     in     each    state! 
was  rather  startled  when  he  replied  to   make   that   million-dollar    invest-  enter  the  present  sales  of  the  corn- 
promptly,    "With    sales,    generally."  ment    yield    a    satisfactory    return,  pany  in  that  state.     Next  we  studyl 
And  then  he  went  on  to  explain:  But  presently  along  came  the  period  the    potential    sales    in    each    state,! 
"Manufacturing     processes      have  of    hired     presidents     and     general  based     on     population,     and     later? 
been    highly    developed    in    the   past  managers  and  sales  executives,  and  enter    those    figures    on    the    map. 
few   years,    and    we    found    that    in  to  them  that  million  dollars  of  in-  Then  we  study  the  cost  of  getting! 
most  cases   reasonably  efficient  pro-  vested   capital   was   merely  a  vague  those  goods  to  those  states,  and  the! 
duction  methods  either  had  been  or  academic   consideration,   represented  various  other  factors  as  represented! 
were  being  installed.     So  that  there  by    some    impressive    engraved    cer-  by    the   various    maladjustments    of  j 
was    generally    no    opportunity    to  tificates  owned  by  people  they  didn't  marketing.    Frequently  we  find  that] 
effect  any  very  far-reaching  reform  even  know,  perhaps.     So  it  was  per-  sales  are  very  'spotty,'  and  that  cer- 
in  production.     But  in  sales  it  was  fectly  natural  that  they  should  use  tain  states  that  present  a  large  po-j 
different.     Or  perhaps  I  should  say  an    entirely    different    yardstick    to  tential  market  have  received  scarce- 
in   the   relation   of   sales  to   produc-  measure  their  success  and  progress:  ly  any  attention;   or,   on   the   other! 
tion — and  to  investment,  which  lat-  the  yardstick  of  percentage  of  profit  hand,    we    discover    sometimes    that] 

on    sales.     This    represented    their  the    biggest    distribution    is    in    re-] 


ter  is  the  primary  interest  of  the 
banker  as  it  is  of  the  owner  or 
stockholder. 

"You  see,"  continued  Mr.  Shib- 
ley, "there  are  two  yardsticks  by 
which  a  business  may  be  measured: 
Its  percentage  of  return  or  profit  on 
the  investment;  and  its  percentage 
of  profit  on  sales. 

"In  the  old  days,  if  a  man  in- 
vested  let  us   say   a  million   dollars 


accomplishment. 

"jVTOW     this      accomplishment 
ll  might    be    excellent    in    itself, 
but  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
stockholders     or 
money    invested 


mote    states    which    represent    sales] 

and    shipping    expense   which    could! 

be  avoided  by  the  simple  expedient] 

of  cultivating  territory  closer  home.  I 

"But    these    are    simple,    obvious] 

the     banks     with    problems  with  which  any  good  sales] 

that    business,    manager    concerns    himself,    and    I| 


The    plight    of    the    railroads    today  need    not    discuss    them    at    length. 

is   an    example    of    that.      Many    of  Our      particular      interest      is     the] 

the    roads    are    being    operated    so  broader  one  of  relating  the  sales  to] 

in  a  business,  he  generally  directed     efficiently  that  they   are  Showing  a  the  business  as  a  whole." 

[CONTINUED  ON   P.A.GE   46]! 
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Why  Don't  Manufacturers  List 
Prices  in  Industrial  Advertising? 

By  Russell  T.  Gray 


THE  p  r  i  c  e  note  is 
sounded  so  distinctly  in 
most  national  advertis- 
ing to  the  general  consumer, 
that  it  would  seem  there  is 
a  widespread  conviction  in 
this  field  that  price  plays  a 
major  part  in  creating  con- 
sumer acceptance. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a 
popular  magazine — a  recog- 
nized national  medium — 
practically  every  advertise- 
ment, where  price  was  at  all 
in  keeping  with  the  nature 
of  the  campaign,  contained 
either  a  price,  or  at  least  the 
statement  of  a  price  range. 
But  in  a  comparable  maga- 
zine in  the  industrial  field, 
even  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  a  price  range  seems  to 
have  been  the  farthest  thing 
from  the  advertiser's  idea  of 
a  selling  appeal.  A  few 
brushed  the  subject  with 
studied   vagueness. 

Price  seems  to  be  a  grave- 
yard that  industrial  adver- 
tisers whistle  by  nervously 
and  then  once  more  plunge 
more  loudly  than  ever  into 
their  cherished  theme  of 
economy.  "Ultimate  econ- 
omy" is  their  favorite  ex- 
pression for  circumventing 
initial  cost. 

On  the  face  of  this  evidence 
it  appears  that  one  of  two 
things  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Either  the  industrial  adver- 
tiser  has    made    a    searching 
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WHETHER  the  price  does  or  does  not  be- 
long in  industrial  advertising  has  always 
been  a  moot  cpiestion.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  all  sales  revolve  around  price.  Economy, 
to  mean  anything,  must  be  based  on  price.  The 
price  must  find  its  way  into  the  early  stages 
of  selling,  as  it  does  in  the  advertisement  above 


$75  and  that  his  argument, 
although  admittedly  good, 
was  worthless  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"You  get  the  point,"  he 
went  on.  "An  industrial 
buyer  either  has  the  money 
or  knows  where  he  can  bor- 
row it,  and  he's  been  trained 
to  the  idea  of  ultimate  econ- 
omy." 

But  his  listener  was  not 
to  be  satisfied  by  being  taken 
over  old  ground. 

"I'll  grant  all  that,"  he 
said,  "as  a  general  principle. 
But  isn't  it  a  fact  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  products  sold 
through  general  advertising 
that  must  make  their  appeal 
on  a  basis  of  ultimate  econ- 
omy? And  isn't  it  also  true 
that  industrial  advertising 
holds  no  monopoly  on  this 
appeal?" 

The  industrial  advertiser 
admitted  that  all  this  was 
true.  He  also  admitted  that 
price  is  all-important.  But 
he  refused  to  admit  that  it 
belongs  in  an  industrial  ad- 
vertisement. "It's  up  to  the 
salesman  to  handle  the  price," 
was  the  way  he  dismissed  the 
subject. 

Can  it  be  that  the  indus- 
trial advertiser's  secretive- 
ness  in  the  matter  of  price 
is  an  admission  of  weakness 
in  merchandising  and  a  re- 
sult of  the  propensity  for 
riding  hobbies?     The  strange 


analysis  and  has  determined  beyond  of  economy  first  and  price  not  at  all.  cases  of  manufacturers,   who  delib- 

a  doubt  that  there  is   not  a  single         "A   friend  of  mine  tried  to  show  erately     build     prohibitively    priced 

reason     for     even     touching     upon  me  why  I  should  buy  $150  suits  of  equipment  simply   becau.se  they  can 

price;  or  he  is  more  inclined  to  be  clothes,"  he  said.     "His  appeal  was  thereby    gratify    a    personal    whim, 

a  slave   of  precedent  than  his  con-  the    industrial   appeal — economy.     'I  are    unquestionably    more    common 

temporary  in  the  popular  field.  buy  one  of  these  suits  every  three  among  manufacturers  of  industrial 

Many    industrial    advertisers    are  years,'  he  told  me,  'and  they'll  out-  equipment.     It     is     barely     possible 

skeptical    of    the     suggestion    that  "last  three  of  your  $75  suits  and  out-  that  a  subcon.scious  feeling  of  their 

there  is  a  parallel  between  their  ad-  look  'em  in   the  bargain!'     But  his  own  fault  is  revealed  in  a  tendency 

vertising    and    general    advertising,  idea  didn't  get  across  for  the  simple  to    shroud   the    price   with   mystery 

One  industrial  advertiser,   in   order  reason  that  I  didn't  look  at  clothing  until    every    price-defending    selling 

to  illustrate  his  idea  of  the  distinc-  in  the  way  that  an  industrial  buyer  argument  is  driven  home, 

tion  between  the  two  classes  of  ad-  looks  at  the  equipment  he  buys.     I        The  search  for  examples  of  price 

vertising  from    the   angle   of  price,  simply  told  him  that  all  I  had  in  the  advertising    in    the    industrial    field 

touched,  of  course,  upon  the  old  idea  world    at   that   particular   time  was  was  productive  of  only  a  few  speci- 
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mens  and  the  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  what  might  be  accomplished 
by  it  is  therefore  lacking.  One 
unique  example  of  price  advertising 
was  unearthed,  however,  and  inci- 
dentally it  featured  the  kind  of 
product  that  was  difficult  to  price. 
The  price  had  to  be  quoted  in  terms 
of  "per  horsepower  equipped." 

The  manufacturer  of  this  equip- 
ment stated  that  there  was  real 
evidence  that  many  buyers  were 
won  over  to  it  who  otherwise  would 
have  considered  it  beyond  their 
price  limit.  This  price  advertising 
was  successful,  but  it  was  killed — 
and  at  the  request  of  the  salesmen! 

It  may  be  that  much  industrial 
equipment  has  no  price  to  adver- 
tise.     If   the   lack   of   prices   is   the 


result  of  a  price  manipulating  sys- 
tem, then  surely  that  would  con- 
stitute the  best  reason  for  publish- 
ing them — as  a  protest  against  the 
system!  Nothing  could  do  more  to 
abolish  that  curse  of  so  much  indus- 
trial marketing — the  old  order  of 
piling  on  or  cutting  to  the  losing 
point — than  the  publication  oT 
prices  where  pricing  is  feasible. 
The  manufacturer  of  a  certain  ex- 
cavating machine  says  that,  al- 
though he  holds  religiously  to  his 
price,  he  has  yet  to  discover  a  com- 
petitor who  will  not  juggle  prices 
to  suit  exigencies. 

Like  the  old-time  retailer  of 
brandless  goods  who  threw  in  a 
pair  of  suspenders  with  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  even  topped  it  off  with 


a  pair  of  socks  if  the  buyer  was  un- 
usually wary,  these  modern  business 
men  are  throwing  in  freight 
charges,  extra  equipment,  and  often 
a  man  to  run  the  machine,  using 
these  flea-bitten  subterfuges  for 
changing  prices  without  changing 
them. 

Would  not  the  publication  of  the 
price  of  that  one-price  excavating 
machine  say,  "Here  is  our  honest 
price — we  stand  above  the  crowd"? 
Wouldn't  the  printed  price  in  an 
advertisement  say  that  more  con- 
vincingly than  any  salesman  could 
say  it?  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  today 
about  the  ways  and  means  of  taking 
a  product  out  of  competition.  Has 
anyone  considered  price  advertising 
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When  the  Swallows  Fly  South 


A  LONG  about  the  time  the  swal- 
/\  lows  begin  to  fly  southward, 
/  %  the  Canadian  Pacific  starts  to 
run  its  Chateau  Frontenac  winter 
advertising,  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  winter  in  Quebec  and  a  vacation 
period  in  the  -northland.  The  char- 
acteristic art  and  typo- 
graphic treatment  of  a  new  __ 
"Bienvenue  a  Quebec"  series 
is,  indeed,  as  unfailing  a 
sign  that  another  winter  is 
approaching  as  the  migra- 
tion of  the  swallows  them- 
selves. 

Unlike  the  swallows,  how- 
ever, the  Canadian  Pacific 
advertising  welcomes  the 
snow  and  the  frost.  When 
Old  Quebec  is  snow-covered, 
the  Chateau  Frontenac  copy- 
writer is  happy.  To  him 
winter  is  a  time  of  glorious 
sport  s — toboganning  and 
bob-sledding,  skating  and 
adventuring  over  the  snows 
in  dog-sled  and  snow-shoes. 
His  artful  suggestions  of 
life  in  the  open  take  the  chill 
out  of  winter  and  make  the 
blood  course  more  quickly  in 
anticipation. 

Each  advertisement  in  the 
series  skilfully  contrasts  the 
warmth  and  intimacy  of  in- 
doors— lounge  halls,  open 
fireplaces  with  fires  roaring, 
musicales,  dancing — with  the 
exhilaration  of  active  mo- 
ments spent  outdoors  on 
Dufferin  Terrace  and  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

To  quote  from  one  of  the 
advertisements :      "And     hos- 


pitality .  .  .  Chateau  Frontenac 
will  be  the  center  of  everything. 
Outdoors,  the  triple-chute  toboggan 
slide;  the  skating  rink;  the  ski- 
jump;  the  dog-sled  run.  ...  In- 
doors, luxurious  club  life.  Roaring 
fireplaces,      cosy      restaurants.      In- 


the  wintersport  land 


And 


-grca 


rpla, 


ind  bred  to  the  snowsports  of 
targed  staff.— Norse  ski-men;  "les 
petitesCanadiennes"  to  instructin  ski-joring;  continental 
n  figure  skating;  Indian  guides.. -For  thrills, 
I  competitions  between  best  American 
and  Canadian  teams.  Championships  in  figure  skating, 
skiing,  curhng,  hockey-  The  famous  dog-sled  derby... 
For  fun.  the  Frontenac  winter  spons  club.  Daily  pro- 
grams of  games  in  the  snow,  froUcs  under  the  stars,  and 
expeditions  across  country. ..For  brilliance,  "camivales 
de  glace"  on  Duffehn  Terrace  and  "bals  de  costume"  in 
the  beautiful  Loui%XVl  Ballroom. ..And  all  this  against 
a  background  that  is  17th  Ccnniry  France,  with  head- 
quarters at  a  hotel-club  that  is  most  modem  America.Yes, 
Quebec  is  the  winter  sports  capital— with  all  that  implies. 
Decide  now  when  you  will  come.  Reservations  and  infor- 
mation at  Canadian  Pacific.  UZ  Madison  Ave.  ar  44th 
Si..  New  York  .  ..r  Ch  ,u.u.  |-r..nt«n.K .  Qu.luc.  i\inad... 


CHATEAU 

FRONTENAC 

THE  WINTERSPORT  CAPITAL  OF  WINTERSPORT  LAND 


door  tennis,  curling.  The  snow- 
shoe  clubs  extend  the  hospitality 
of  their  cabins.  The  old  French 
families  bid  Its  Americains  wel- 
come— ." 

All  of  which  is  sufficient  to  make 
those  of  us  who  must  stick  at  our 
tasks  philosophize  anent  the 
inequalities  of  existence.  Win- 
ter becomes  a  glorious  glow- 
ing season — with  an  exhil- 
arating outdoors  and  a 
"luxuriating"  indoors.  At 
least,  that  is  the  dual  picture 
the   advertisements  paint. 

Time  was,  not  so  very 
many  years  ago,  when  to 
mention  Canada  was  to  get 
a  Canadian  peeved.  Kipling's 
poem  to  Canada,  "Our  Lady 
of  the  Snows,"  was  deemed  to 
have  cost  Canada  millions  of 
dollars  through  spreading  an 
injurious  impression  about 
her  climate. 

When  Canadian  Pacific 
started  in  earnest,  about 
three  years  ago,  to  make 
Quebec  a  winter  sport  cen- 
ter, the  response  was  meager. 
Last  year,  however,  recogni- 
tion came  with  a  rush.  The 
French-speaking  Quebeckers, 
who  at  first  were  aloof  and 
"standoffish,"  began  to  thaw 
out.  They  saw  that  these 
American  tourists  were  a 
profitable  industry.  But  more 
than  that,  their  naturally 
friendly  selves  opened  up, 
and  they  admitted  the  Ameri- 
cans to  their  "fetes  de  glace" 
and  other  typically  native 
celebrations. 
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The  Fortnightly  Adopts « Farm—ii 

How  Mr.  Maurer  Earns  His 
Spendable  Income 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


IT  is  time  to  bring  Mrs.  Maurer 
into  the  "picture."  She  is,  may- 
be, a  year  or  two  younger  than 
her  husband — short,  stout,  smiling 
and  as  busy  as  she  can  be  from  the 
time  she  gets  up  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing (four  in  summer)  until  she  re- 
tires at  eight-thirty  or  nine. 

She  never  seems  to  be  tired;  yet 
she  must  be,  often.  E.xcept  for  a 
few  weeks  when  her  children  came, 
she  has  never  had  a  servant.  She 
prepares  three  meals  a  day,  does  all 


ANOTHER  xiew  of  the  Maurer  home.  While 
iVthere  is  probably  not  another  farm-home  in 
the  United  States  which  is  an  exact  duplicate 
of  it,  tliere  are  millions  of  homes  which  re- 
semble it  in  many  more  respects  tlian  tiiey  differ 
from  it.  To  the  left  is  shown  Mrs.  Maurer 
with  thirty-odd  pounds  of  freshly  made  butter 


tht'  laundry  work,  looks  after  the 
garden,  helps  milk  eleven  cows, 
feeds  150  chickens,  dusts,  sweeps, 
makes  the  beds  and — just  to  show 
what  she  can  do — makes  anywhere 
from  seventy  to  100  pounds  of  butter 
a  week. 

She  hasn't,  you  can  imagine,  very 
much  time  for  reading;  but  I  have 
seen  her,  more  than  once,  busy  with 
a  story  in  The  Country  Gentleman, 


holding  the  publica- 
tion in  one  hand  while 
she  rocked  the  swing 
churn  with  the  other. 
She  has  never  been 
to  Indianapolis,  which 
is  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  away.  Occasion- 
allj%  she  visits  Terre 
Haute,  twenty  miles 
distant.  Occasionally, 
too,  she  gets  to  Springfield,  where 
three  of  her  children  are.  Once,  she 
stayed  there  for  a  fortnight.  The 
longest  trip  she  ever  made  —  it 
was,  I  understand,  the  only  long 
trip  she  ever  made  —  was  to  Cof- 
feyville,  Kansas,  where  her  sister 
lives. 

Mind  you,  Mrs.  Maurer  is  not  un- 
happy. As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is, 
I  am  sure,  far  happier  than  the  ma- 


jority of  women.  But  she  realizes 
that  the  life  of  a  farmer's  wife  is 
circumscribed — that  just  so  long  as 
there  are  cows  to  be  milked  and 
chickens  to  be  fed  and  meals  to  be 
prepared  and  clothes  to  be  washed, 
she  must  be  on  the  job. 

In  all  the  time  I  passed  under  her 
roof,  I  never  heard  Mrs.  Maurer  say 
an  unkind  word  or  exhibit  the  least 
indication  of  impatience.  That 
"goes"  for  Mr.  Maurer,  too.  They 
are  a  wonderful  couple. 

The  Maurer  farm  comprises  170 
acres,  of  which  about  twenty  acres 
are  "bottom"  land — that  is,  land 
liable  to  overflow  from  Big  Creek 
and  therefore  not  available  for  cul- 
tivation. The  remaining  150  acres 
were  used  this  year  as  follows: 
Pasture,  85  acres;  corn.  30  acres; 
wheat,  15  acres;  hay,  20  acres.     In- 
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eluded  in  the  85  acres  classi- 
fied as  pasture  are,  roughly, 
five  acres,  part  of  which  is 
an  orchard,  part  a  chicken- 
run,  part  a  vegetable  garden, 
part  a  feed  lot,  the  remaining 
acre  or  so  being  occupied  by 
JVlr.  Maurer's  home,  barn  and 
outbuildings  of  one  kind  and 
another. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these 
figures  that  somewhat  more 
than  half  of  Mr.  Maurer's 
cultivable  land  is  in  pasture. 
But  a  corresponding  propor- 
tion of  his  annual  income 
comes  from  the  cows  and 
hogs  who  look  to  that  pas- 
ture for  sustenance.  Fur^ 
thermore,  a  good  deal  more 
than  usual  of  Mr.  Maurer's 
land  is  fallow  this  year. 
Nevertheless,  unless  condi- 
tions change  greatly,  he  in- 
tends next  year  to  use  his 
land   just   about   as    in    1924. 

This     year,     Mr.     Maurer      

averaged  35  bushels  of  corn, 
seven  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  little 
less  than  two  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre.  His  wheat  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. He  actually  lost  money  on  it, 
he  says.  He  will  not  sell  any  of  his 
corn  and  not  much  of  his  hay.  He 
can  get  more  than  the  market  price 
for  his  corn  by  feeding  it  to  his 
stock.  Not  only  will  Mr.  Maurer  not 
sell  any  of  his  corn,  but  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  before  next  year's 
crop  is  harvested  he  will  buy  100, 
perhaps  200,  bushels  of  corn. 

From  neither  corn,  wheat,  nor 
hay,  therefore,  can  Mr.  Maurer 
count  on  much  in  the  way  of  cash 


ON  the  Maurer  farm,  about  one-third  of  the 
gross  income  is  from  hogs.  Mr.  Maurer  sells 
them  when  they  are  seven  or  eight  months  old 
and  weigh  about  220  pounds.  These,  he  says, 
are  the   best  ages   and  weights   to  market   hogs 


this  year.  His  corn  he  will  feed  to 
his  cattle  and  hogs,  his  wheat  to  his 
chickens,  and  his  hay — not  all,  but 
most  of  it — to  his  horses  and  cows. 
When  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Maurer's 
home  he  had  4  horses,  1  bull,  12 
cows  (one  of  them  dry),  150  chick- 
ens and  35  hogs,  including  a  boar 
and  three  brood  sows.  Since  then 
he  sold  sixteen  of  his  hogs.  They 
weighed  about  220  pounds  apiece, 
and  were  between  seven  and  eight 
months  old.  Mr.  Maurer  thinks 
that  those  are  about  the  best  weights 
and  ages  at  which  to  sell  hogs.  He 
got  a  fairly  good  price — about  $9  a 


hundred — the      entire      shi{)- 
ment  fetching  about  $330. 

Mr.  Maurer  every  year  fig- 
ures on  selling  about  sixty 
hogs,  and  if  present  prices 
hold,  he  should  get  about 
$1,100  gross.  Hogs  are  Mr. 
Maurer's  second  largest 
source  of  income.  Butter  and 
milk  are  first,  poultry  and 
eggs  third. 

Elsewhere  an  estimate  of 
-Mr.  Maurer's  income — gross 
and  net — will  be  published. 
I  make  no  promise  that  it  will 
be  absolutely  correct,  but  it 
will  be  near  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

This  is  a  complete  list  of 
Mr.  Maurer's  farm  machin- 
ery: 3  plows,  1  disk,  1  har- 
row, 3  cultivators,  1  corn 
planter,  2  wagons,  1  binder 
for  wheat  and  oats,  1  manure 
spreader,  1  hay  baler,  1  corn 
crusher,     1     corn     binder,     1 

mower,    1   gasoline   engine,   1 

De    Laval    separator    and    1 
concrete  mixer. 

The  gasoline  engine  is  used  for 
pumping  water  into  the  water  tank 
in  the  feed  lot;  the  separator  is  kept 
in  the  outhouse  in  the  rear  of  the 
kitchen  except  in  very  cold  weather, 
when  it  is  taken  indoors;  and  the 
concrete  mixer — purchased  quite  re- 
cently, by  the  way — will  be  used 
from  next  spring  on,  principally  to 
make  fence  posts.  Concrete  fence 
posts,  Mr.  Maurer  believes,  are 
better,  and  in  the  end  cheaper,  than 
wood  posts. 

All   the  machinery  is  kept  under 
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kN  a  farm  such  as  Mr.  Maur<T',-.  Inn -(>  .lie  an  cxid-iiKi- ;  ,n\\-  .in-  m  -Inuiiil  In'  ,i  -.mjk.  i.l  i  .ui-hlfrable 
'profit.  About  half  of  the  gross  income  of  the  Maurer  family  comes  from  butter.  A  little — a  very  little— 
butter-milk  and  milk  is  sold.  The  skim  milk  is  fed  to  the  chickens  and  hogs.  If  the  milk,  instead  of  being 
made  into  butter,  were  sold  to  a  creamery,  the  family's  income  wovild  be  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  less 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  a  Sales  Manager 


Bringing  the  College  Man  Into 
the  Sales  Force 


By  V.  V.  Lawless 


IT  took  several  years 
of  experimenting,  with 
a  variety  of  failures 
and  successes  and  neutral 
outcomes,  before  I  could 
even  work  out  a  theory 
which  governed  the 
young  college  man  com- 
ing into  business.  And 
right  now,  after  several 
years  of  proving  and  dis- 
proving this  theory,  I 
come  to  the  point  where 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
single  theory  which  gov- 
erns the  college  man  in 
business. 

One  naturally  pre- 
sumes that  the  young 
man  of  good  family,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  good 
preparatory  school  rec- 
ord plus  four  years  at  a 
good  college  and  maybe 
a  post-graduate  year  or 
so,  should  be  exception- 
ally fine  timber  for  any 
sales  department.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  de- 
veloped some  very  profit- 
able specimens  from  this 
field,  but  what  has  long 
been  a  puzzle  to  me  is 
why  the  percentage  of 
successes   is  so   small. 

I  have  often  thought 
that  if  I  could  work  out 
a  formula  which  would 
permit  me  to  pick  at  a  ^^^^^^ 
glance  the  college  man 
who  had  it  in  him  to  make  good, 
then  I  could  rapidly  build  up  an 
unusually  intelligent,  well  educated 
sales  force  which  would  be  head 
and  shoulders  over  any  other  sales 
force.  But  although  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject  with  any  num- 
ber of  sales  managers  in  different 
lines  of  business,  none  of  them 
seem  to  have  worked  out  any  definite 
rule  to  follow. 

So  we  all  seem  to  come  to  one  con- 
clusion,   namely,     that    the    college 


THE  college  man  comes  in  at  twenty-two,  after  hav- 
ing put  in  four  years  at  school,  and  when  he  walks 
in  on  his  first  Monday  morning,  there  is  no  place,  speak- 
ing figuratively,  where  he  can  hang  up  his  hat.  He 
looks  around  and  sees  other  men  of  his  age  busily 
pounding  typewriters  and  acting  as  correspondents.  He 
sees  men  a  few  years  older  working  as  junior  salesmen, 
or,  a  little  older  still,  as  salesmen  with  regular  terri- 
tories. But  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  great  puzzle  to 
him,  when  he  first  comes  to  his  job,  to  find  out  why  he 
is  not  doing  something  to  justify  his  college  training 


graduate  has  no  particular  corner 
on  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  work  out  that  the  college 
man  who  comes  to  you  at  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  and  stays  through  the 
first  five  or  six  years  generally  has 
that  something  which  enables  him  at 
somewhere  around  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  to  assert  himself  and  take  a 
higher  place  than  the  average  man 
of  the  same  age  without  the  advan- 
tage of  college  training. 

The  college  man  who  comes  to  the 


sales  department  at  twen- 
ty-two is  generally  not  in 
position  to  take  hold  and 
make  himself  as  useful 
around  the  department  as 
the  man  who  came  at, 
say,  eighteen,  and  spent 
four  years  in  the  depart- 
ment while  the  other 
chap  put  in  four  years  in 
college.  The  young  man 
who  comes  to  the  depart- 
ment at  around  eighteen 
is  able,  after  four  years 
of  work,  to  fit  in  reason- 
ably well  in  his  particu- 
lar job  and  do  that  job 
in  good  shape,  else  he 
would  be  dropped. 

The  college  man  comes 
in  at  twenty-two,  after 
having  put  in  four  years 
in  school,  and  when  he 
comes  to  work  on  his 
first  Monday  morning, 
there  is  no  place,  speaking 
figuratively,  where  he  can 
hang  up  his  hat.  It  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  a  great 
puzzle  to  him  when  he 
first  comes  to  his  job,  to 
find  out  why  he  is  not  do- 
ing something  worthwhile. 
He  tries  to  work  out  a 
way  in  which  he  can  use 
the  course  in  which  he 
graduated.  But  he  finds 
no  opportunity  to  do  this. 
-  He  looks  around  and  sees 
other  men  of  his  age  busi- 
ly pounding  typewriters  and  acting 
as  assistants  and  correspondents.  He 
sees  men  a  few  years  older  working 
as  junior  salesmen  or,  a  little  older 
still,  as  salesmen  with  regular  terri- 
tories. 

I  know  one  college  man  who  was 
very  disturbed  because  he  had  been 
brought  into  a  big  organization  and 
did  not  seem  able  to  take  hold  any 
place.  Week  after  week,  he  found 
himself  plodding  over  masses  of 
statistics  which  he  and  a  number  of 
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other  men  were  working  up  into  re- 
ports. He  could  see  no  real  chance 
for  progress  doing  what  appeared 
to  be  mere  routine  clerical  work,  so 
he  began  going  to  night  school  and 
studied  short-hand  and  typewriting. 
In  three  months  he  had  made  him- 
self a  capable  stenographer. 

He  went  to  the  sales  manager 
with  the  information  that  he  was 
ready  to  take  a  stenographer's  job, 
that  he  wanted  to  be  the  stenog- 
rapher and  secretary  for  Mr.  Blank 
because  he  felt  that  Blank  was  an 
exceptionally  good  man  and  that 
working  for  him  would  be  a  quick 
and  short  cut  to  a  sales  department 
education. 

The  sales  manager  nearly  jumped 


out  of  his  chair  when  confronted 
with  that  form  of  initiative.  He  put 
the  man  at  the  job  requested.  In 
three  months,  the  value  of  this 
man's  college  training  was  demon- 
strated, in  that  he  could  put  into 
better  English  the  thoughts  which 
Mr.  Blank  wanted  to  convey  to  cus- 
tomers. It  was  a  great  combina- 
tion of  man  of  experience  in  the 
business  plus  a  man  with  a  splendid 
English  education.  In  a  very  few 
months  the  advantage  of  this  com- 
bination became  apparent.  The  type 
of  letter  which  went  out  each  day 
resulted  in  much  more  business. 
Plainly,  here  was  a  young  man  with 
unusual  powers  of  expression  plus 
the  advantage  of  splendid  training. 


He  was  getting  a  quick  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  business. 

This  experience  started  the  sales 
manager  on  a  quest  for  more  men 
of  the  same  type.  He  found  two 
more  college  men  who  seemed  to 
rank  up  well.  He  induced  them  to 
take  up  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

In  a  few  months  he  had  them  work- 
ing in  his  sales  department  as  assist- 
ants to  correspondents.  He  took  his 
first  prize  man  out  of  the  sales  de- 
partment and  made  him  assistant  to 
the  advertising  manager.  By  the  time 
that  young  man  is  twenty-six  or 
twenty-eight,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be 
well  qualified  to  be  a  thoroughly  good 
young  advertising  manager.     He  is 
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Procter  &  Gamble  Stimulate  Use 
of  Soap  for  Small  Sculptures 


To  focus  the  attention  of  sculptors  on  the  recent 
discovery  that  certain  kinds  of  white  soap  are 
a  desirable  material  for  the  carving  of  small 
sculpture,  both  in  relief  and  in  the  round,  Procter  & 
Gamble  inaugurated  a  nation-wide  small  sculpture 
competition  for  three  money  prizes  and  first  and  sec- 
ond honorable  mentions.  The  competition  was 
conducted  by  the  Art  Center,  New  York.  According 
to  the  conditions  of  the  contest,  all  the  works  of  sculp- 
ture remain  the  property  of  the  artist,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  stimulating  interest  and  appreciation  in 
small  art  sculpture,  and  in  soap  as  a  medium  of  it, 
part  or  all  of  the  exhibits  may  be  loaned  for  a  period 
of  six  months  for  exhibitions  in  museums,  art  organi- 
zations and  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
jury  of  award,  left  to  right,  are  Heyworth  Campbell, 
Paul  B.  Hoeber,  Mrs.  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh,  A.  Stirl- 
ing Calder,  Chester  Beach  and  W.  S.  Conrow. 
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How  Direct  Mail  Built  Up  a 
Million  Dollar  Business 


By  Richard  W.  Freeman 

Sales  and  Advertising  Manager,  Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Co.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


BACK  in  1885,  Frank  E. 
Davis  became  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  it  was 
possible  to  build  up  a  mail- 
order business  in  fish.  He 
had  very  little  capital,  but 
that  did  not  stop  him  from 
putting  his  theory  to  the  test. 
Today  the  Franic  E.  Davis 
Fish  Company  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  with  a  volume  of  sales 
aggregating  a  million  dollars 
a  year,  stands  as  a  nionument 
to  his  sagacity  and  foresight. 
His  theory,  proved  by  time, 
has  substantiated  his  original 
belief — that  a  profitable  busi- 
ness supplying  inland  folks 
with  choice  grades  of  salt 
water  fish  could  be  developed 
entirely  through  direct-mail 
methods. 

The  Frank  E.  Davis  Com- 
pany sells  its  products  direct 
to  the  consumer — it  is  an  out- 
and-out  mail-order  business 
dependent  entirely  upon 
printers'  ink  and  the  post  of- 
fice department  for  its  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  growth  of  the 
business  lies  in  the  fact  that 
every  move  is  carefully  tested 
in  advance  before  the  step  is 
taken.  Lists  of  prospects  are 
tested,  letters  are  tested,  ter- 
ritories are  tested  and  maga- 
z  i  n  e  advertisements  are 
tested,  before  anything  is 
done  in  a  big  way.  To  my 
mind,  one  of  the  advantages 
that    direct-mail    selling    has 

over  other  methods  is  that  one      

can   "look  before  one   leaps." 

On  this  point  of  making  preliminary 

tests     before     attempting     a     large 


Si 
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ALES  letters  are  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
'Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Company.  Every  mail- 
ing that  leaves  the  office  contains  a  message 
similar  to  the  one  reproduced  above.  Answers 
to  inquiries  are  sent  the  same  day  they  are  re- 
ceived, and  are  personal  in  tone.  The  letter- 
heads are  lithograplied  in  colors,  the  illustra- 
tion featuring  each  being  in  keeping  with  the 
product  covered  in  the  sales  letter.  Fillers, 
also,  are  sent.  An  interesting  feature  are  the 
recipes   given   in   the   lower  right-hand   corner. 


method  for  such  businesses.     Orders 

are  obtained  from  several  sources — 

mailing  often  hinges  the  success  or    from  magazine  advertisements  built    pro.spect's   interest   cool   off  by   lack 


whom  we  call  "prospects," 
and  from  circulars  sent  to 
those  who  have  bought  one  or 
more  times  and  whom  we  call 
"customers." 

Our  customers  are  the 
foundation  of  our  business, 
and  naturally  it  is  our  effort 
to  add  to  this  list  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  At  present  the 
list  approximates  some  165,- 
000  names.  Assuming  that 
fish  is  a  standard  food,  we 
mail  to  this  customer  list  as 
often  as  ten  times  a  year,  ap- 
proximately once  a  month. 

Our  magazine  advertising 
is  mainly  of  the  type  designed 
to  produce  inquiries  for  our 
l^rice  lists.  Great  care  is 
used  in  the  selection  of  our 
list  of  magazines,  as  inquiries 
cannot  cost  us  over  a  certain 
figure  and  be  profitable. 
Every  magazine  advertise- 
ment, therefore,  is  keyed  and 
the  returns  carefully  checked 
and  recorded.  Not  only  is  the 
number  of  replies  studied,  but 
also  the  number  of  orders 
that  we  produce  from  those 
replies.  One  magazine  may 
produce  a  large  number  of 
inquiries  but  only  a  small 
proportion  are  turned  into 
buyers,  while  another  pulls 
fewer  inquiries  with  a 
greater  proportion  turned 
into  buyers.  In  the  final 
analysis  we  consider  cost  per 
inquiry  and  also  cost  per  sale. 
It  is  an  absolute,  impera- 
tive rule  that  every  inquiry 
that  comes  to  us  shall  be 
answered  the  day  it  is  received.  We 
don't  take  any  chances  of  letting  the 


failure  of  many  a  mail-order  busi- 
ness. 

Quality  and  not  price  has,  from 
the  first,  been  the  selling  argument. 
This  is  mentioned  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  goods  can  be  sold  by  mail 
on  a  quality  rather  than  a  price 
basis,    which    is    the    more    common 


to  produce  sales  direct  from  the  page  of  attention  on  our  part.  Too  many 
without  intervening  follow  up,  from  times  I  have  answered  a  magazine 
inquiries  that  come   from  magazine    advertisement  and  by  the  time  the 


advertising,  from  inquiries  whose 
source  we  cannot  trace  and  which  we 
call  "publicity,"  from  circulars 
mailed  to  names  of  people  who  have 
not  bought  from  us  previously  and 


catalog,  price  list  or  similar  matter 
has  reached  me,  I  had  lost  all  in- 
terest in  the  proposition.  Inquiries 
cost  money.  How  to  handle  them 
properly  should  be  planned  long  be- 
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fore  one  is  received.  The  follow- 
up  is  uniform  in  e%'ery  case  and  is 
based  on  what  might  be  called,  in 
technical  terms,  the  psychology  of 
buying.  This  year  we  have  changed 
somewhat  the  nature  of  our  first 
an.swer  to  inquiries.  We  found  that 
a  greater  number  of  people  prefer 
to  buy  trial  assortments  or  special 
offers  the  first  time,  so  we  have 
built  our  approach  on  this  thought. 
An  important  part  of  our  work  is 
our  eflfort  to  sell  direct  to  people 
whose  names  are  secured  from  many 
sources.  We  call  this  list  advertis- 
ing. These  lists  of  names  we  test  out 
carefully  before  we  make  a  big  mail- 
ing. Usually  we  send  one  thousand 
or  two  thousand  and  if  the  list  pro- 
duces the  right  return  on  a  cost  per 
sale  basis,  we  "follow  our  hand" 
through.  Here  we  do  test  certain 
territories,  checking  one  section  of 
the   country   against   another.      The 


order  blank,  return  envelope  or  re- 
turn card  which  is  part  of  the  mail- 
ing is  keyed  to  give  us  this  informa- 
tion. We  also  test  any  special  offer 
we  plan  before  we  send  it  out  in  a 
big  way.  "Safety  First"  is  our 
motto,  as  the  proposition  that  looks 
the  best  from  our  standpoint  is 
sometimes  the  one  that  fails  to 
"come  through."  In  one  test  we 
made  recently  what  we  thought 
would  be  a  "world  beater"  flivvered. 
My  own  idea  is  that  the  test  was 
too  small;  we  only  sent  out  100 
pieces  in  four  different  cities,  when 
1000  should  have  been  the  minimum 
number  to  give  a  correct  answer. 

Every  mailing  we  send  out  con- 
tains a  letter,  written  in  as  per- 
sonal and  human  a  tone  as  is  pos- 
sible. Considerable  time  and 
thought  is  expended  on  these  let- 
ters before  they  are  turned  over  to 
our  multigraph   department  to  pro- 


duce. We  try  to  forget  that  we  are 
writing  a  sales  letter.  We  write 
it  as  though  we  actually  want  to 
render  a  service.  Even  though  it 
may  be  reproduced  by  the  million 
when  we  have  finished  it — while  we 
are  writing  it,  it  is  just  one  letter 
to  one  person.  We  bear  these 
thoughts  constantly  in  mind,  and 
we  believe  that  is  why  our  sales 
letters  are  productive. 

Every  mail-order  list  of  custom- 
ers contains  a  certain  number  of 
names  of  buyers  who  are  inactive. 
These  stencils  or  cards  show  that 
the  sales  material  isn't  making  suf- 
ficient impression  to  produce  orders. 
As  the  Salvation  Army  says,  "A 
man  may  be  down,  but  he's  never 
out,"  so  a  mail-order  buyer,  though 
he  may  have  made  no  purchases  for 
several  years  back,  yet  may  be 
spurred   to   renew  his   patronage   if 
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Ten  Dollars  to  China  or  a  Million 
Dollars  to  the  Argentine 


THIS  advertisement  of 
the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston  should  clearly 
and  unmistakably  dispels  the 
notion  that  there  is  any 
limit  to  the  kind  of  advertis- 
ing that  can  be  done  by  a 
staid  financial  institution. 
The  fundamental  idea  and 
copy  treatment  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  familiar 
department  store  type  of  ad- 
vertising, yet  this  present 
advertisement  manages  to 
maintain  a  dignity  that  is 
quite  its  own.  It  conveys 
that  air  of  stability  and 
trustworthiness  that  is  a 
bank's  chief  asset. 

The  chief  commodity  dis- 
pensed over  any  bank's  "coun- 
ters" is  service.  The  First 
National  advertising  must 
come  in  the  nature  of  a  reve- 
lation, for  relatively  few  peo- 
ple are  really  familiar  with 
the  various,  almost  peculiar, 
kinds  of  service  a  bank  is  in 
position  to  render.  That  _ 
they  offer  facilities  for  sav- 
ings deposits,  checking  accounts, 
and  other  monetary  dealings  that 
have  to  do  with  financial  "paper"  is 
generally  well  known,  and  tacitly 
accepted  as  a  banking  institution's 
contribution     to     trade     and     com- 


TE 


"W/iar  "specials"  c/oes  a  big  bank  offer  you 
TODAY.? 
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"specials"  by  a  department 
store.  The  bank's  Service 
Department,  for  example, 
takes  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  fact  that  it  introduces 
buyers  and  sellers;  explains 
foreign  trade  matters;  and 
makes  special  reports  on 
market  conditions.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  gets  train,  hotel 
and  steamship  accommoda- 
tions anywhere  for  its  cus- 
tomers. For  a  trifling  fee 
the  department  offers  to 
translate  foreign  business 
letters,  and  facilities  are 
available  for  obtaining  for 
clients  credit  information  on 
prospective  customers  i  n 
other  cities.  The  bank,  too,  is 
ready  to  do  this  without  re- 
gard to  distance  or  difficulty. 
Publicity  of  this  nature 
should  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing to  the  minds  of  the  un- 
informed the  realization  that 
the  term  "banking,"  as  it  is 
understood  by  an  institution 
such  as  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  embraces 
merce — the  staples  of  the  business,  many  specialized  services  for  deposi- 
The  "specials"  offered  by  the  tors,  from  the  sending  of  small  sums 
First  National  constitute  real  in-  of  money  to  foreign  countries  for  a 
formation  of  an  amazing  nature,  mission  to  negotiating  in  the  Ar- 
and  should  prove  just  as  resultful  in  gentine  to  buy  a  cargo  of  wool 
making     "sales"     as ,  the    offer     of    valued  at  a  million  dollars. 
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Santa  Glaus  Opens  His  Daily  Mail 

By  Clarence  B.  Rhode 


ONE  of  the  saddest  things  in 
life,  someone  once  said,  is  to 
listen  to  a  child  crying  over 
a  broken  toy.  What  would  have 
been  this  person's  state  of  mind 
could  he  have  read  the  713  letters 
that  were  received  by  "Santa 
Claus"  at  the  department 
store  of  James  McCreery  & 
Company,  New  York,  during 
the  week  before  Christmas'.' 
These  were  letters  written 
in  every  nuance  of  emotion — 
from  the  gladness  that  is 
e.xpressed  by  happy  youth  to 
the  yearning  of  wistful  chil- 
dren who  have  heard  there  is 
a  Santa  Claus,  but  who  some- 
how find  their  little  wishes 
ungranted  o  n  Christmas 
morning. 

The  Santa  who  reigns  over 
Christmas  Town  at  Mc- 
Creery's  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  children  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  else- 
where when  he  participated 
in  a  clever  radio  playlet 
broadcast  from  WEAK.  The 
radio  program  was  one  of 
the  links  in  the  store's  cam- 
paign of  publicity  to  attract 
attention  to  its  toy  depart- 
ment, in  which  the  long  coun- 
ters piled  with  toys  were 
spaced  so  as  to  simulate  the 
streets  of  a  miniature  village.  In 
arranging  for  the  broadcasting 
several  successive  steps  were  fol- 
lowed so  as  to  insure  the  greatest 
interest  from  the  store's  regular 
customers  and  the  general  public. 

Visitors  to  the  store  in  the  weeks 
preceding  Christmas  were  handed  a 
neat  six-page  folder  introducing 
McCreery's  Santa  Claus  in  photo- 
graph and  text.  Incidentally,  no 
ordinary  Santa  is  this,  but  an  old 
retired  actor  who  in  appearance  is 
the  personification  of  the  children's 
dream  of  the  ruddy  saint — a  genial 
soul  with  a  jolly  laugh;  merry,  un- 
derstanding eyes  twinkling  beneath 
bushy  white  brows;  cheeks  round 
and  pink  in  a  beaming  countenance. 
A  real  Santa  Claus,  in  fact,  for  he 
has  posed  in  that  character  for  some 
of  the  leading  artists  and  illus- 
trators in  the  United  States.  The 
booklet  invited  the  parents  to  bring 
the  children  to  the  store  to  see  him. 


The  next  step  in  promoting  the 
publicity  was  the  sending  of  post- 
cards to  over  5000  children  who  are 
on  the  store's  mailing  list  to  re- 
ceive The  Juvenile  Magazine,  issued 
by  McCreei'y  every  month  and  in- 
tended   to    create    interest    in    the 


children's  departments  of  the  store. 
These  postcards  contained  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

Dear  Little  Friend — I  am  going  to 
talk  over  the  radio  Tuesday  night 
(Dec.  16th)  at  half  past  seven.  There'll 
be  music  and  you'll  hear  the  bears 
growl  and  the  trumpets  play  and  drums. 
Oh,  lots  of  things. 

I  want  you  to  listen  to  me.  Will  you 
do  that  and  then  write  me  about  it? 

The  card,  of  course,  was  signed 
by  Santa  Claus  himself. 

On  Monday,  December  15,  in  the 
evening  papers,  and  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 16,  announcements  appeared 
in  morning  and  evening  newspapers 
to  the  effect  that  Santa  would  give 
"Half-un-Hour  in  Christmas  Town" 
that  night  at  seven-thirty,  and  chil- 
dren up  to  100  years  of  age  were 
asked  to  tune  in.  The  broadcasting 
program  consisted  of  a  completely 
worked-qut  scenario  with  all  the 
properties — children   to  blow  horns. 


growling  of  bears,  dolls  that  cried, 
etc.  Santa  Claus — McCreery's  Santa 
Claus — has  a  real,  profound  love  for 
children,  which  is  why  his  closing 
request  that  they  write  to  him 
brought  the  overwhelming  response 
that  it  did.  The  day  following 
the  broadcasting  the  letters 
began  to  arrive.  Hundreds  of 
letters,  some  written  on  ex- 
pensive monogrammed  writ- 
ing paper,  others  on  cheap 
writing  paper,  still  others  on 
scraps  that  were  never  in- 
tended for  writing  paper  at 
all.  The  majority,  of  course, 
came  from  the  New  York 
shopping  district,  but  there 
were  some  that  came  from 
Maine,  Maryland  and  Michi- 
Kan  and  one  all  the  way 
from  Canada. 

Sales  in  the  toy  department 
of  McCreery's  the  day  follow- 
ing the  broadcasting  ran 
ahead  of  sales  in  every  other 
department  in  the  store,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  publicity  was  not  without 
its  effect. 

Not    only   the   children    re- 
sponded to  Santa's  story  told 
over    the   air.      Many    of   the 
letters    were    sent    by    adults 
who    were    so    impressed    by 
the     McCreery     broadcasting 
that  they  had  to  write  to  Santa  to 
let   him   know   how   they   felt.     The 
following  is  typical : 

My  dear  Radio  Santa  Claus — Up, 
to  this  time  when  I  have  enjoyed  a 
radio  entertainment  I  have  just  com- 
mented on  it.  But  I  feel  I  want  to 
write  of  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  half 
hour  with  Santa  Claus.  Surely  it  was 
a  novel  entertainment  for  us  grown- 
ups as  well  as  the  "kiddies."  I  think 
we  all  wish  to  hear  the  Radio  Santa 
again,  and  after  last  night  when  we 
think  of  toys  we  surely  will  think  of 
McCreery's. 

The  spirit  of  the  generation  that 
is  now  growing  up  saturates  this 
breezy  letter  from  one  who  signed 
himself  "Your  friend": 

Hello  Santa  Claus — I  heard  you 
on  the  radio  last  night.  Boy  you  were 
good.  I  heard  the  drum  and  the  fiddle 
and  evrything  els.  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not come  to  you  tomorrow,  but  I  will 
tell  you  in  this  letter  what  I  want  for 
Xmas.  I  want  a  BB-gun  and  light  up 
station.  And  one  of  those  electric  main 
tracks.  And  a  transformer.  A  electric 
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The  New  Jcney  Zinc  Company 


Ho 


:  Head  Zinc  al  loi»  Ars 


Horse  Head  Zmc  is  noi  che  onl>  per- 
Tjst-proof  metal  for  con- 
ductors, gutters,  roofing,  flashings 
and  s^levs.  but  all  the  others  are 
expensive.     Send    for    Bulletin  00 


The  New  Jenc7  Zinc  Company 


HERE  we  have  a  richly  imaginative  art  treatment  for  prosaic,  everyday  products,  such  as  metal 
conductor  pipe,  gutters,  roofings,  flashings,  etc.  The  reproductions  are  from  a  series  of  adver- 
tisements by  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  They  are  a  refutation  of  the  common  plaint  of  art 
directors  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  awav  from  the  stereotvped  method  of  illustration  in  connection 
with  certain  products  and  still  maintain  close  identity  between  the  picture  and  product  advertised 


THE  ♦  EDITORIAL  ♦  PAGE 


A  Modern  Marketing  Trend 

THE  leading  article  in  this  issue  ("What  a  Great 
Bank  Has  Learned  in  Helping  Ailing  Businesses") 
is  one  which  merits  the  attention  of  every  reader  of 
this  publication,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  humble 
his  position,  because  it  gives  a  fundamental  picture  of 
the  relation  of  invested  capital  to  production  and  sales, 
and  because  it  concludes  with  a  definite  suggestion 
which  is  of  importance  to  every  manufacturer  and  to 
those  i-esponsible  for  his  sales  and  advertising. 

This  suggestion  is  a  banker's  crystallization  of  a 
definite  trend  in  mai'keting.  More  and  more  business 
men  are  coming  to  realize  that  they  must  lift  their 
businesses  out  of  "the  crowded  Valley  of  Staples"  and 
create  for  them  an  individuality  that  will  give  them 
greater  sales  appeal  and  take  them  out  of  competition. 

To  realize  the  possibilities  which  await  the  man  who 
can  turn  a  staple  into  a  "specialty,"  we  have  only  to 
think  of  how  those  most  staple  of  all  products,  pitch 
and  felt,  were  virtually  taken  out  of  the  staple  class 
and  converted  into  profitable  "specialty"  by  the  creation 
of  the  Barrett  Specification  Roof;  how  a  daily  train 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  has  been  made  so 
famous  the  world  over  as  the  Twentieth  Century  Lim- 
ited by  virtue  of  a  little  more  speed,  a  little  more 
service,  and  a  lot  of  well-conceived  advertising,  that  it 
now  runs  pretty  regularly  in  three  sections;  and  how  a 
big  new  market  was  opened  up  recently  for  an  old 
pharmaceutical  preparation  by  advertising  it  as  a 
specific  for  certain  everyday  uses. 

There  is  no  monopoly  on  such  ideas.  They  are  de- 
veloped by  thinking  into  the  marketing  problem,  and 
of  developing  some  way  of  relating  a  product  more 
effectually  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  classes  or 
the  masses,  and  then  letting  the  classes  or  the  masses 
know  about  it. 


Investing  in  Truth 

WITHOUT  attempting  to  recite  the  many  and  im- 
portant accomplishments  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  of  the  vigilance  work  of  The  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  we  should  like  to  point 
out  that  it  has  developed  into  an  exceedingly  influential 
department  of  advertising.  Its  work  merits  the  increas- 
ing respect  of  the  business  world  and  the  active  support 
and  cooperation  of  business  men.  Every  dollar  invested 
in  well-directed  vigilance  work  is  an  investment  not 
merely  in  truth  in  advertising,  but  in  the  effectiveness 
of  all  advertising. 

Price  in  Industrial  Advertising 

IS  it  practicable  to  quote  prices  in  industrial  adver- 
tising? Most  industrial  advertisers  beg  the  question 
by  stressing  the  idea  of  ultimate  economy  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  their  particular  equipment,  leaving  it 
to  their  salesmen  to  handle  the  matter  of  price  with 
the  customer.  A  few — very  few — manufacturers  have 
found  it  of  advantage  to  do  so,  while  at  least  one  ad- 
vertiser who  began  the  practice  was  prevailed  upon  to 


discx)ntinue,  by  the  manufacturers'  association  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

As  Russell  Gray  states,  in  an  article  on  this  subject 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  "Nothing  could  do  more  ta 
abolish  that  curse  of  so  much  industrial  marketing — 
cutting  to  the  bone  or  piling  on  all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear — than  publishing  prices,  where  this  is  feasible." 

All  sales  revolve  around  price.  To  mean  anything, 
economy  must  be  based  upon  price,  and  price  must  be 
injected  in  the  early  stages  of  the  selling  process.  The 
question,  then,  is  whether  it  should  start  with  the  ad- 
vertising. The  answer  deserves  study  in  any  advertis- 
ing campaign — the   industrial   campaign   not   excepted. 

A  Fact  to  Live  With 

ONE  of  the  speakers  at  the  London  Convention  last 
summer  crystallized  into  a  sentence  a  thought  that 
we  of  the  advertising  fraternity  should  keep  constantly 
before  us:  Advertisement  is  vo  substitute  for  quality. 


He  "Sells"  More  Than  He  Makes 

RECENTLY  a  well  known  textile  manufacturer, 
.whose  product  is  nationally  advertised,  stated  that 
he  estimated  that  for  every  yard  of  material  made  by 
his  company,  two  yards  of  goods  purporting  to  be  of 
his  made  were  sold  to  customers.  In  other  words,  un- 
scrupulous dealers  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
although  the  material  made  by  this  particular  manu- 
facturer was  known  by  name  to  users  everywhere,  the 
lack  of  an  identification  mark  on  the  selvage  or  else- 
where made  substitution  possible. 

Here  we  have  a  new  and  thought-provoking  angle  on 
the  problems  of  distribution  and  substitution.  How 
many  other  manufacturers  have  stopped  to  ask  them- 
selves how  many  sales  they  are  actually  making  in 
people's  minds  which  never  materialize  into  production 
orders,  for  one  reason  or  another? 

Twenty  Lives  Saved  by  Advertising 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  the  Westchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
x\.  merce,  of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  in- 
augurated an  advertising  campaign,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  automobile  accidents. 
Posters  and  newspaper  publicity  were  used,  and  talks 
were  given  to  school  children. 

Figures  have  just  been  given  out  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  this  campaign.  The  outstanding  fact 
as  revealed  by  these  figures  is  that  at  least  twenty  lives 
have  been  saved  in  Westchester  County  during  the  past 
year,  for  the  records  show  that  twenty  fewer  people 
have  been  killed  by  automobiles  than  were  killed  the 
previous  year. 

For  several  years  the  number  of  automobile  fatalities 
had  been  increasing  steadily  and  alarmingly.  This 
campaign  not  only  stopped  the  upward  swing  of  the 
curve,  but  actually  started  it  down  again.  This  proves 
conclusively  that  advertising  can  be  utilized  success- 
fully not  only  as  a  selling  force  but  as  a  social  force. 
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What  Place  Has  Stunt  Selling  in 
the  Marketing  Program? 

By  Roger  F.  Davidson 


SPECIAL  "deals"  listed  in 
a  recent  issue  of  a  trade 
publication  totalled  one 
thousand  "free"  or  special 
merchandising  offers,  practi- 
cally every  one  of  which  was 
a  bait  to  retailers  to  stock 
up  merchandise  which  they 
would  not  stock  up  if  left  to 
consider  the  matter  on  a  cold 
business  basis  of  demand  and 
turnover.  They  are  all  invi- 
tations to  gamble  with  the 
manufacturer.  Yet  gambling 
is  distinctly  what  the  dealer 
should  not  do,  nor  is  this  spe- 
cial free  deal  plan  the  wisest 
thing  for  the  manufacturers. 
Sometimes  I  rather  sus- 
pect that  we  are  getting 
tired  of  stunt  selling  methods 
and  find  the  more  conserva- 
tive methods  best  in  the  long 
run.  The  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  have  seen  an  enormous 
amount  of  stunt  selling,  also 
an  enormous  amount  of  hit- 
and-miss  work;  a  lot  of 
spectacular  campaigns,  some 
of  which  appeared  to  be  win- 
ners and  carried  the  air  of 
success,  after  six  months 
or  a  year  were  failures,  or 
made  a  noise  out  of  propor- 
tion to  results.  One  might 
say  the  same  of  sales  man- 
agers, and  of  accounts  han- 
dled by  some  advei-tising 
agencies;  both  of  whom  often 
appear  to  be  most  successful. 
I  could  not  help  observing 
that  the  jazzed-up  stunt  campaigns 
were,  as  a  rule,  put  forth  by  rela- 
tively new  concerns  or  concerns 
notably  in  a  state  of  upheaval  or 
change  or  half-success.  Many  of 
the  conservative  concerns  were  ap- 
parently the  strongest  and  most 
successful.  Yet,  if  "modern"  meth- 
ods were  so  good,  why  weren't  the 
successful  old  concerns  adopting 
them?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  were  so  good,  why  weren't 
more  companies  succeeding  with 
them?  But  the  answer  was  always 
ready:  The  old  conservative  com- 
panies,    supposedly,     were     merely 


ti^^ 


AMONG  the  more  sensational  and  the  more 
-  laughable  methods  that  have  been  adopted 
for  tlie  stimulation  of  sales  are  the  organiza- 
tion of  parades  in  small  to^\Tis,  the  use  of  men 
on  stilts  in  spectacular  costumes,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  other  such  freak  demonstrations. 
The  illustration  shows  the  manner  in  which  a 
Nuremberg  padlock  manufacturer  advertised 
his   wares    at    a   fair   held   in   Leipsic   recently 


holding  on  to  success  made  long  ago, 
and  were  not  changing  with  the 
times.  The  "young"  concerns  were 
"drawing  circles  around"  the  old 
conservative  companies. 

I  have  learned  to  discount  this 
talk  considerably,  even  though  it  is 
easy  to  admit  that  many  excessively 
conservative  houses  exist  who  are 
out  of  tune  with  the  times. 

My  own  mind  was  fully  made  up 
on  this  subject  during  the  deflation 
period,  when  I  saw  how  the  con- 
servative business  house,  as  a  rule, 
escaped  huge  inventory  losses  in 
contrast  to  the  degree  in  which  the 


executives  of  the  concerns 
known  for  stunt  selling  were 
involved.  Such  executives 
had  gambled  with  their  in- 
ventories, just  as  they  gam- 
bled with  their  sales  meth- 
ods; probably  also  with  their 
advertising.  Their  chances 
were  fair  in  good  times,  but 
poor  in  any  depression. 

My  point  about  the  con- 
servative house  and  its  stand- 
ards is  by  no  means  an  attack 
iin  live  modern  methods,  but 
a  plea  for  a  rational,  balanced 
standpoint  of  sales  and  ad- 
vertising methods,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  long-time 
view  and  of  the  wearing 
qualities  and  stabilizing  in- 
fluence of  conservatism. 

To  pursue  this  matter  fur- 
ther, here  are  some  sample 
suggestions  not  long  ago 
made  to  retailers  by  a  stunt 
selling  concern.  The  concern 
urged  dealers  to  put  on  14 
different  stunt  sales,  of  which 
the  following  are  a  few: 

The  Gold  Fish  Deal.  Two 
gold  fish  in  a  bowl  can  be  given 
free  with  certain  50  cent  ar- 
ticles and  still  allow  2.5  per  cent 
profit.  This  plan  has  pioved 
successful  in  selling  merchan- 
dise and  attracting  customers 
to  a  store. 

The  Baby  Sale.  Special  sales 
of  articles  for  babies,  including 
wash  rags,  towels,  castile  soap, 
^^^  talcum  powder,  infant  sets, 
scales,  milk  of  magnesia  and 
rattles,  have  proven  successful. 
Give  free  a  pretty  rattle  or  some  other 
inexpensive  toy  with  each  50  cent  pur- 
chase. 

Free  Soda.  Give  a  15  cent  soda  free 
with  every  50  cent  purchase  other  than 
patent  medicines.  This  has  proven  a 
good  trade  puller. 

Free  Co7nb.  A  comb  given  free  with 
every  hair  brush  of  $1.50  and  over 
helps  sales. 

Free  Castile  Soap.  This  is  a  good 
article  to  give  free  with  a  25  cent  pur- 
chase. 

Free  Bottle  of  Ink.  Give  a  bottle  of 
ink  free  with  every  package  of  -WTiting 
paper  worth  50  cents  or  more. 

Free  Hair  Net.     A   hair   net   given 

free  with  every  50  cent  bottle  of  sham- 
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INCORPORATED 


<l/j[n  advertising  agency  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 
these  account  executives  and  department  heads 


Mary  L.  Alexander 
Joseph  Alger 
J.A.Archbald,jr. 
W.R.Baker,  jr. 
Bruce  Barton 
Robert  Barton 
H.  G.  Canda 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 
Arthur  Cobb,  jr. 

E.  H.  CofFey,  jr. 
Francis  Corcoran 
Margaret  Crane 
C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
W.  J.  Delany 
W.J.Donlan 
Ernest  Donohue 

B.  C.  Duffy 
Roy  S.  Durstine 
A.  R.  Fergusson 
G.  G.  Flory 

R.  C.  Gellert 
Geo.  F.  Gouge 
Gilson  B.  Gray 
Winifred  V.  Guthrie 

F.  Wm.  Haemmel 


Mabel  P.  Hanford 
Chester  E.  Haring 
F.  W.  Hatch 
P.  M.  HoUister 
F.  G.  Hubbard 
S.  P.  Irvin 
D.  P.  Kingston 
Robert  D.  MacMillen 
Wm.  C.  Magee 
Allyn  B.  Mclntire 
E.J.  McLaughlin 
Alex  F.  Osborn 
Gardner  Osborn 
Leslie  Pearl 
L.  C.  Pedlar 
Harford  Powel,  jr. 
T.  Arnold  Rau 
T.  L.  L.  Ryan 
R.  C.  Shaw 
Winfield  Shiras 
Irene  Smith 
H.  B.  Stearns 
J.  Burton  Stevens 
Wilham  M.  Strong 
D.  B.  Wheeler 
C.  S.  Woolley 


NEW  YORK 
383  MADISON  AVENUE 


BOSTON 
230  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BUFFALO 
220  DELAWARE  AVENUE 


Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  ?iational  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Some  Early  Experiences  in 
Client  Relationship 

This  Chapter  of  "Breaking  In"  Describes  Some  Incidents  That 

Attended  the  Beginning  of  National  Merchandising 

of  Butter  and  Milk  Substitutes 

By  John  Lee  Mahin 


IN  1906  I  became  acquainted  with 
John  P.  Thorny  and  started  an 
intimate,  personal  friendship 
which  continues  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Thorny  was  associated  with  the 
Hammar  Paint  Company  in  St. 
Louis.  This  company  was  merchan- 
dising an  idea  in  ready  mixed  paint 
whereby  the  paint  consumer  was 
urged  to  buy  a  can  of  thick  paint  at 
$2  a  gallon,  add  a  gallon  of  linseed 
oil,  which  in  those  days  would  cost 
about  sixty  cents,  and  thereby  pos- 
sess two  gallons  of  paint  at  $1.30 
per  gallon.  It  was  one  of  those 
ideas  that  paid  the  cost  of  its  propa- 
gation and  a  good  profit  as  long  as 
it  was  vigorously  pushed. 

When  Mr.  Thomy  started  in  with 
the  Hammar  Paint  Company  the 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
second  generation — three  sons.  The 
elder  son.  Park,  wanted  to  go  into 
the  mail-order  business,  and  he  also 
had  other  schemes  and  ideas  which 
seemed  to  be  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  way  to  make  big  money 
was  to  hit  on  something  that  the 
people  wanted,  give  it  to  them  and 
do  a  big  job  quickly. 

The  second  son,  Frank,  was  more 
interested  in  the  white  lead  factory, 
into  which  the  major  portion  of  the 
profits  of  the  paint  business  had 
been  invested.  These  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  brothers 
made  it  difficult  for  an  advertising 
agency  to  render  service  satisfac- 
tory either  to  the  client  or  itself. 

Vernon  Smith,  a  very  able  copy- 
writer, was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Mahin  Advertising  Company. 
He  spent  three  weeks  in  St.  Louis 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  under 
the  cloak  of  writing  some  copy 
which  both  the  Hammar  brothers 
would  accept.  When  he  came  back 
to  Chicago  he  had  nothing  more 
tangible  to  show  than  his  expense 
account.     I  sent  the  Hammar  Paint 


Company  a  bill  of  $500  for  Mr. 
Smith's  services.  In  a  few  days  Mr. 
Thomy,  representing  the  Hammar 
Paint  Company,  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  offered  me  $50  in  settle- 
ment in  full. 

The  audacity  of  the  gesture,  the 
keen  intelligence  in  his  eyes,  and 
enigmatic  quality  of  his  smile  fas- 
cinated me,  and  I  started  in  to  trade 
with  him  with  the  conviction  I  was 
going  to  learn  something  about  ne- 
gotiation that  I  had  never  encoun- 
tered before.  I  told  Mr.  Thomy 
that  the  Hammar  Paint  Company 
either  owed  us  $500  or  it  owed  us 
nothing — that  the  bill  must  be  paid 
as  it  stood  or  cancelled  entirely. 

He  immediately  exhibited  an 
earnest  and  very  attentive  curiosity 
to  know  how  the  bill  could  be  can- 
celled. I  told  him  that  it  would  be 
cancelled  if  I  could  have  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Hammar  Paint  Com- 
pany clearly  defined  by  him  as  being 
what  I  had  hoped  they  would  be 
when  we  first  started  to  do  business. 

THEN  I  detailed  the  relations 
that  should  exist  between  client 
and  advertising  agency.  Absolute 
trust  in  each  other's  good  inten- 
tions, mutual  confidence  and  cooper- 
ation, a  give-and-take  spirit  and  a 
constant  effort  to  unite  on  the 
plans  that  would  be  best  for  the 
client's  business  as  a  whole.  I  told 
Mr.  Thomy  how  utterly  impossible 
it  had  been  for  me  to  reconcile  the 
relations  of  Park  and  Frank  Ham- 
mar toward  each  other  and  particu- 
larly the  relations  of  both  of  them 
to  the  Mahin  Advertising  Company. 
I  told  him  we  did  not  know  whether 
our  connection  with  the  Hammar 
Paint  Company  had  any  value  either 
to  the  Hammar  Paint  Company  or 
to  ourselves.  Then  I  said:  "If  you 
can  assure  me  there  is  no  question 
that    the    Mahin    Advertising    Com- 


pany will  place  any  advertising  that 
the  Hammar  Paint  Company  de- 
cides to  do,  I  will  gladly  cancel  the 
bill  because  I  am  willing  to  work 
with  the  Hammar  Brothers  until  we 
find  a  plan  that  all  of  us  believe 
justifies  advertising;  and  I  certainly 
would  not  want  them  to  undertake 
advertising  unless  they  convinced 
me  that  the  plan  they  adopted  would 
be  backed  by  them  to  the  limit." 

MR.  THOMY  insisted  that  he 
was  in  no  position  even  to  dis- 
cuss such  matters.  He  pleaded  that 
his  age — he  was  then  twenty-six 
years  old — would  not  justify  him  as- 
suming such  responsibility.  He  as- 
sured me  he  had  been  asked  by 
Frank  Hammar  to  see  me  and  make 
the  best  arrangement  he  could.  When 
I  pressed  him  for  his  personal  opin- 
ion of  the  soundness  of  our  position, 
he  readily  conceded  it  but  insisted 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  think  his 
personal  opinion  would  have  any 
weight  with  his  employers  on  such 
a  matter. 

I  told  him  frankly  that  he  was 
the  first  ray  of  hope  I  had  seen  in 
the  whole  situation ;  that  I  was  sure 
no  advertising  plan  could  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  to  a  conclusion  for 
the  Hammar  Brothers  unless  they 
put  him  in  charge  of  it;  and  that  I 
would  cancel  the  bill  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  subject  ever 
came  within  his  authority  he  would 
let  us  have  a  hearing.  He  was  in 
no  way  bound  to  do  anything  except 
to  consider  what  the  Mahin  Adver- 
tising Company  might  do  to  ad- 
vance the  Hammar  interests. 

In  my  judgment,  I  never  made  a 
better  investment.  Mr.  Thomy  has 
during  the  past  eighteen  years  not 
only  listened  with  the  most  intelli- 
gent consideration  to  every  sugges- 
tion that  I  have  made  to  him  in 
connection    with    the    several    inter- 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  58] 
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Just  as  Good'' 
to  them 

The  advertisement  of  a  nationally  distributed  product 
in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  means  that  inquiries 
will  be  made  for  it  by  readers  at  local  stores.  If  the 
article  is  not  on  sale  something  "just  as  good"  may  be 
offered. 

But  "just  as  good"  does  not  mean  that  Monitor  readers 
will  make  the  purchase.  They  are  loyal  to  advertisers  in 
their  daily  newspaper  and  the  next  step  usually  is  for  them 
to  write  and  inquire  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest 
distributor. 

In  this  way  national  advertisers  in  the  Monitor  are 
advised  of  new  outlets  and  many  have  already  discovered 
that  for  this  purpose  the  Monitor  is  an  extremely  valuable 
medium. 

The 

Christian  Science 

Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper  Member  A.  B.  C. 

Circulafion  Analysis  on  Request 

Advertising  Offices 

Boston,  107  Falmouth  Street  New  York,  270  Madison  Avenue 

London,  2  Adelphi  Terrace  Chicago,  1458  McCormick  Building 

Cleveland,  1658  Union  Trust  Building  Detroit,  455  Book  Building 

Kansas  City,  70S  Commerce  Building  San  Francisco,  625  Market  Street 

Los  Angeles,  620  Van  Nuys  Building  Seattle,  763  Empire  Building 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


Straw   Votes  and 
Market  Analyses 

R.  O.  Eastman,  Incorporated 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

December  16,  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

I  want  to  point  out  a  fallacy  in  the 
editorial  in  your  issue  of  December  3, 
under  the  heading  "The  Guess  Work 
of  Marketing."  I  endorse  the  spirit  of 
this  editorial  heartily,  but  must  take 
issue  with  your  comment  to  the  effect 
that  the  straw  vote  taken  by  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  just  before  election  was  in 
effect  an  investigation  to  determine  the 
market  for  the  policies  and  personali- 
ties of  the  three  leading  presidential 
candidates.  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  a  straw  vote  and 
a  scientific  market  investigation,  al- 
though such  a  market  investigation 
may  have  embodied  in  it  what  amounts 
to  a  straw  vote  with  respect  to  prefer- 
ences or  prejudices  as  pertaining  to 
various  products  or  brands. 

A  straw  vote  as  a  rule  only  indicates 
what  people  think  they  are  going  to  do. 
A  market  survey,  properly  conducted, 
really  i-eveals  not  only  that  but  equally 
what  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  some  startling 
disclosure  highly  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  any  one  of  the  candidates 
had  appeared  just  before  election,  of 
sufficient  importance  to  materially 
affect  the  vote.  No  straw  vote  taken 
previous  to  that  time  could  have 
anticipated  such  a  development.  The 
fact  that  the  straw  vote  taken  by  the 
Digest  or  by  anybody  else  closely  paral- 
leled the  actual  result,  proves  more 
than  anything  else  the  torpidity  of 
voters'  minds  during  the  last  stages  of 
the  campaign  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  important  shift  in  public  opin- 
ion, in  the  time  intervening  between 
the  straw  vote  and  the  actual  election. 
From  an  advertising  standpoint  it 
would  indicate  that  the  advertising 
campaign  of  no  one  of  the  three  parties 
was  sufficiently  effective  during  this 
period  to  materially  increase  sales. 
R.  O.  "Eastman. 

Cost  per  Inquiry 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works 
Chicago,  111. 

December  18,  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

A  recent  article  in  Fortnightly  gave 
some  figures  on  costs  per  inquiry  which 
would  have  been  very  interesting  if  the 
writer  had  told  just  what  he  meant  by 
"inquiry."  This  term  is  used  so  loosely 
that  "cost  per  inquiry"  means  absolute- 
ly nothing. 

I  propose  that  we  adopt  some  stand- 
ard terms  which  will  enable  us  to  talk 
intelligently. 

What  these  .should  be  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  say,  but  you  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  the  terms  we 
use  in  our  department.  We  classify  all 
returns  traceable  to  advertising  as 
"returns,"  which  is  literally  what  they 
are.     An  "inquiry"  is  a  request  for  a 


quotation  or  a  return  of  such  nature 
that  we  are  able  and  do  quote  the  in- 
quirer upon  one  or  more  products.  An 
"information  request"  is  a  return  which 
asks  for  a  catalog  or  a  booklet  or  other 
information. 

A  "miscellaneous  return"  is  anything 
which  can't  be  otherwise  classified. 
This  class  includes  stamped  post  cards 
returned  from  mailed  matter  by  con- 
scientious people  merely  to  let  us  know 
they  have  received  our  matter  even 
though  they  do  not  want  any  catalogs 
or  quotations,  and  other  similar  re- 
turns. 

Some  industrial  businesses  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  use  another  classifi- 
cation, "undesirable  inquiries."  This 
term  we  apply  to  requests  for  prices 
upon  products  which  we  do  not  make. 
Its  use  helps  one  to  tell  whether  his 
advertising  is  well  directed.  If  a 
largo  number  of  undesirable  inquiries 
are  received,  it  indicates  that  the  ad- 
vertising is  not  telling  a  faithful  story. 

These  terms  may  not  be  the  right 
ones,  but  there  certainly  is  needed  a 
group  of  expressions  which  will  serve 
as  yardsticks  with  which  to  measure 
returns  from  our  advertising. 

Cedric  B.  Smith. 

The  Fortnightly' s 
Adopted  Farm 

The  H.  K.  McCann  Company 
New  York. 

December  24,  1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

When  I  picked  up  the  last  issue  of 
the  Fortnightly  and  saw  the  heading 
of  the  article  about  adopting  the  farm, 
I  said  to  myself,  "Why  is  the  Fort- 
nightly getting  interested  in  farm- 
ing?"— and  was  at  first  inclined  to  pass 
over  the  article  entirely.  However,  I 
soon  found  myself  drawn  into  it  and  I 
did  not  stop  reading  it  until  reaching 
the  end.  Needless  to  say,  the  further  I 
read  the  more  interested  I  became.  I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  read  an  article 
on  farm  life  and  the  intimate  way  in 
which  advertised  commodities  come  into 
the  farm  home  which  rang  as  true  as 
did  this  one.  It  was  written  from  an 
entirely  new  angle — a  very  intimate, 
homey  and  convincing  angle. 

As  usual,  the  Fortnightly  has  han- 
dled a  subject  quite  differently  and 
much  more  interestingly  than  any  other 
advertising  publication.  I  shall  read 
subsequent  instalments  with  continued 
interest. 

H.  L.  Palmer, 
Vice-President. 


found  here  a  very  good  average  farm 
for  the  State  of   Illinois. 

The  picture  which  he  paints  as  to 
why  the  younger  people  of  the  Maurer 
farm,  as  well  as  others  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, are  leaving  the  farm  and  go- 
ing to  the  towns  and  cities,  is  very 
characteristic  of  many  neighborhoods. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  will  undoubtedly 
continue  until  such  time  as  those  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  will  find 
them  just  as  profitable  as  any  other 
line  of  business  and  the  farmer  gets  a 
return  for  his  investment  of  capital 
and  labor  that  will  give  him  all  the 
comforts  to  be  had  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  other  industries. 

O.  E.  Bradfute, 

President. 


American    Farm   Bureau   Federation 
Chicago,  111. 

December  23,  1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  read- 
ing the  article  by  Mr.  Campbell  on 
"The  Fortnightly  'Adopts'  a  Farm." 
This  article  is  written  in  a  very  graphic 
way  and  undoubtedly  portrays  quite 
accurately  a  picture  of  this  farm  home 
with  its  accommodations  and  mode  of 
living  and   I   fancy  Mr.   Campbell   has 


The  Aladdin  Company 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

December  22,  1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  like  your  idea  of  "Adopting  a 
Farm."  It  is  refreshing  and  certainly 
instructive  to  look  at  a  real  present-day 
farmer  as  presented  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
instead  of  the  usual  percentage  compo- 
sition so  often  painted  by  statistical 
sharps. 

D.  O.  Sovereign, 
General  Manager. 


Chicago,  111., 
December  22,  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

Your  article,  "The  Fortnightly 
Adopts  a  Farm,"  is  a  revelation  in  the 
humanization  of  cold,  hard  statistics 
and  is  as  graphic  a  picture  of  what  is 
happening  between  the  gas-filling  sta- 
tions as  it  is  possible  to  read  any- 
where. I  have  but  one  fault  to  find 
with  it,  however,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
fault,  and  that  is  that  its  very  lucidity 
and  human-ness,  to  coin  a  word,  make 
it  necessary  to  read  it  with  a  scalpel 
in  order  to  come  upon  the  wealth  of 
useful  facts  concealed  between  its 
lines. 

Karl  Kuhlman. 

On  the  Selling 
of  Firearms 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago. 

December  24,  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

Back  in  1916  we  began  to  limit  the 
sale  of  revolvers  and  pistols  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  use  them,  such  as 
sheriffs,  police  officers,  game  wardens, 
express  and  bank  messengers,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  militia  and  national  guard. 

Beginning  with  1924,  however,  we 
discontinued  altogether  the  sale  of  re- 
volvers and  pistols,  because  while  we 
are  in  business  for  profit,  we  believe 
our  profit  should  be  made  from  render- 
ing the  best  service  to  the  public,  and 
we  decided  that  the  public  is  best 
served  by  discontinuing  the  sale  of  con- 
cealable  firearms. 

CM.  Kittle, 
President. 
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IN  steadily  growing  numbers,  Advertis- 
ing Agents  are  discovering  that  the  use 
of  adequate  space  in  appropriate  A.B.P. 
papers  is  a  vital  part  of  a  complete  adver- 
tising program. 

Advertising  Agents  placed  over  72,000 
pages  in  A.B.P.  papers  in  1923.  In  1924 
the  total  will  rise  far  higher,  and  1925 
space  already  contracted  for  indicates  a 
still  greater  volume. 

Make  sure  that  your  1925  schedules  in- 
clude those  A.B.P.  papers  that  offer  the 
greatest  assistance  in  attaining  your  ad- 
vertising objectives.  We  will  gladly  help 
you  in  selecting  them. 

Ride  with  the  rising  tide  of  A.B.P.  Busi- 
ness Paper  power  and  influence. 
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How  Fraudulent  Stocks  Mulct  the 
Public  of  $600,000,000  Yearly 

By  Lou  E.  Holland 

President,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  ^'orld 


EVERY  man,  woman  and  child 
in  America  loses  $6  annually 
through  fraudulent  stock 
transactions.  This  fact  does  not, 
of  course,  mean  literally  that  every 
person  lost  |6  during  1924.  Some 
lost  thousands  of  dollars,  while  the 
great  majority  of  individuals  did 
not  lose  anything.  It  does  mean, 
though,  that  over  $600,000,000  was 
taken  from  productive  channels 
during  the  year,  and  that  the  entire 
nation  was  hit  by  this  loss  and  by 
the  discontent  and  disillusionment 
which  it  occasioned. 

This  figure  was  reached  by  taking 
the  estimates  of  losses  of  various 
cooperating  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Better  Business  Bureaus  in  the 
several  cities  and  dividing  it  by  the 
population  of  the  respective  cities. 
A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  these 
organizations  with  a  request  that  it 
be  filled  out  and  returned.  The 
questions  asked  were : 

1.  What,'  in  your  estimation,  is 
the  annual  loss  to  investors  in  your 
city  through  fraudulent  stock  ad- 
vertising? 

2.  What  measures,  if  any,  has 
your  organization  taken  to  combat 
this  evil? 

3.  What  success  have  you  en- 
countered? 

4.  What  measures,  if  any,  do  you 
contemplate? 

The  losses  ranged  from  "none" 
in  very  small  cities  to  $20,000,000 
in  two  of  the  larger  ones.  So  as  to 
offer  a  more  graphic  picture  as  to 
what  localities  suffered  more  from 
the  activities  of  fraudulent  stock 
salesmen,  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  segregated  the  re- 
plies to  Question  1  industrially  and 
geographically. 

Rapidly  growing  or  "boom"  towns 
were  hardest  hit.  Industrial  towns 
and  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
cities  also  reported  heavy  losses. 
Farming  communities  were  prob- 
ably the  least  prolific  territory  for 
the  wildcat  promoters. 

In   some   manufacturing   cities    it 


Loll   E.  Holland 

was  found  that  the  workers  do  not 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  their 
Chambers  of  Commerce  or  Better 
Business  Bureaus  to  seek  their  ad- 
vice before  investing.  This  was 
chiefly  so  where  the  workers  were 
foreign-born. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  of 
course,  to  attempt  to  segregate  the 
losses  accurately  by  industries,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  greatest 
losses  seem  to  have  been  incurred 
by  miners — coal  and  iron  miners — 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  factory  em- 
ployees in  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Ohio. 

FRAUD  promotion  schemes 
among  oil  workers  were  com- 
paratively less  than  expected.  Work- 
ers in  the  non-ferrous  metal  mining 
localities  proved  more  gullible  al- 
though not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  the 
coal  and  iron  miners. 

The  relatively  small  stock  fraud 
losses  in  the  Old  South  and  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  the  Middle 
West  would  indicate,  I  think,  that 
farmers  and  stock  growers  offer 
little    opportunity    for    the    fraudu- 


lent stock  salesman.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  farmers  usu- 
ally invest  their  savings  in  improve- 
ments on  their  own  property  or  in 
acquiring   additional   land   to   farm. 

Losses  to  lumber  workers  were 
about  at  the  average. 

Unskilled  and  uneducated  men  ; 
and  women  contributed  most  to 
stock  frauds.  Heirs,  of  course, 
contributed  their  share,  but  most  of 
the  toll  to  the  stock  swindlers  I 
seemed  to  come  from  the  "small 
suckers." 

As  to  localities,  Michigan  was 
probably  the  heaviest  loser,  al- 
though Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
setts, Ohio,  Indiana  and  New  York 
also  reported  large  per  capita 
amounts.  The  highest  per  capita 
loss  for  towns — $40 — was  reported 
by  a  group  of  Pennsylvania  towns 
whose  total  population  is  about 
10.000  and  the  largest  of  which  is 
about  6000. 

Two  cities  of  40,000  population, 
one  in  Michigan  and  one  in  Ohio, 
each  reported  a  loss  of  $1,000,000. 
or  $25  per  capita.  By  districts  and 
states  the  fraudulent  stock  losses 
were  about  as  follows: 

New  England  was  about  at  the 
$6  average.  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  -s^ere  perhaps  higher 
than  the  average,  Connecticut  at 
the  average  and  the  northern  states 
of  this  section  below  it.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  appeared  to  of- 
fer more  lucrative  fields  for  the 
fraudulent  stock  promoter.  So, 
also,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  did  New 
Jersey. 

The  section  which  reported  the 
greatest  per  capita  stock  loss  in  the 
country  was  the  industrial  Middle 
West — Michigan.  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Illinois  probably  felt  the  stock 
fraud  evil  less  than  these  three. 
The  more  agricultural  state  of  Wis- 
consin was  below  the  average,  al- 
though one  Wisconsin  city  reported 
a  loss  of  about  $18. 

The    South,    e.xcept    for    Virginia 
and   Florida,  was   more  or  less  im- 
mune to  fraudulent  stock  operations 
[continued  on  page  62] 
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THE  INTERRUPTING  IDEA 


NUMBER    FOURTEEN 


NEW   YORK 


JANUARY   1925 


THOMAS   CARLYLE 


"  Tie  lightrung-ipark  of  idea,  generated  in 
one  mitid,  aivakens  its  express  likeness  in 
another  mind,  in  a  thousand  other  minds; 
and  all  blaze  together  in  combined  fire." 


Ten  Miles 
and  Four  Thousand 


High  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies — ten  miles 
apart — are  two  spots  of  God's  own  fashioning. 


The  one:-A  stifF  motor-climb.  The  tree-curtain 
parts.  You  are  a  human  pygmy  on  the  shores  ot 
infinite  grandeur.  There — nestled  in  a  crescent 
of  towering  peaks — a  lake.  A  lake.'  More — a 
jewel  of  deepest  sapphire  blue.  The  base  of  the 
crescent  is  deep  pine-green.  At  the  ends,  it  sweeps 
up  to  pastel  yellow — jagged  rock.  In  the  center 
— up  to  crowning  heights  of  dazzlnig  white — 
glacier  ice.  And  the  sun  dances  from  tha't  glitter- 
ing mass  in  the  clouds  to  that  glimmering  depth  in 
the  lake,  till  swallowed  in  cool  pine-green. 

4000  miles  away,  in  New  York,  a  tourist  agent 
suggests:  "How  about  Lake  Louise.'"' 

Ecstatic  interest !  And  tens  of  thousands  go — 
each  year. 

8 
The  other:-  A  narrow  pony  trail.  A  gigantic  rock- 
ledge —  mile  high.  You  are  a  human  atom  on  the 
observation-point  of  the  world.  Far  down,  a  deep- 
green  vallev,  with  1 00  ft.  pines  looking  like  grass. 
On  eye-level,  across  the  valley,  a  twin  rampart  of 


rock.  A  dozenwaterfalls,tumbling  clouds  of  spray, 

leap  over  its  side.  While  crowning  that  valley  like 

a  coronet — a  ring  of  glacier  capped  peaks, — great 

white  ghosts  of  the  sky. 

Back  in  Lake  Louise,  a  guide  suggests:  "You 

ought  to  visit  the  other  grandest  spot  in  the  world, 

the  Upper  Yoho!" 

Blank  looks!  And  only  fifty  a  year  go  the  other 

ten  miles.  n 

8 

Many  are  the  wonderful  places,  products,  and 
services  that  still  remain  meaningless  "spots  on 
maps".  All  that  keeps  them  from  becoming  glow- 
ing promises  in  human  minds  is  — 
But  to  make  the  point  in  the  field  of  travel. 
This  American  nation  has   become  travel-mad. 
What  does  it  seek.?  A  three-fold  thing: 
— The  beautiful — The  different — The  famous. 
Mark  that  last,  "the  famous".  Not  something 
that  exists  in  the  place  at  all, — but  something 
that  is  built  by  interpreting  each  particular  "dif- 
ferent" and  "beautiful". 


Thus,  the  wherefore  of  travel  advertising.  Also 
the  how.  For  the  quickest  way  to  gain  fame  for 
the  different  and  beautiful  is  to  dramatize  these 
into  an  Interrupting  Idea. 


Witness  the  success  of  Canadian  Pacific  enter- 
prises which  Federal  has  built  into  Interrupting 
Ideas.  Chateau  Frontenac, — the  hostelry  of  mod- 
ern America  in  a  land  of  medieval  Normandy  ! 
Hotel  Empress, —  an  English  Inn  midst  English 
gardens  in  an  English  city.  Hotel  Algonquin, — 
the  smart  international  summering  place.  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Cruises, —  to  the  Gateway  Ports  of 
the  World.  r. 

8 
Similarly,  the  public,  whether  traveling  or  not, 
accepts  what  is  being  done, —  even  though  "the 
other  grandest  spot  in  the  world"  is  only  ten  miles 
on.  Similarly,  the  public  follows  the  advertise- 
ment which  enthrones  a  new  thing  to  do.  But  it 
must  be  an  advertisement  such  as  Federal  builds. 


"The  Interrupting  Idea"  is  also  issued 
as  an  independent  publication,  printed  on  fine 
paper.  Executives  who  wish  to  receive  it  reg- 
ularly are  invited  to  write  to  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  Six  East  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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OAe  AUTOMOTIVE 

^nese  Seven  Groups 


ONE  group  dominates  the  entire  automotive  trade. 
The  Big  Three,  Automobile  Trade  Journal,  Motor 
Age  and  Motor  World,  form  a  unit  by  which  adver- 
tisers can  cover  the  dealer,  jobber,  repairman  and  service 
station  field  effectively,  economically  and  without  waste. 
Of  the  combined  80.000  circulation  89.73%  is  non- 
duplicating  while  97.9' r  is  within  the  trade.  Reach  the 
dealers  of  the  nation  by  this  one  direct  route  of  the  Big 
Three. 

Executives,  engineers  and  buyers  in  the  automotive  fac- 
tories recognize  one  authority  for  their  news  and  informa- 
tion. Automotive  Industries  is  read  almost  universally 
by  the  men  who  count.  It  stands  alone  in  its  field  of 
7,346  circulation.  Reach  the  big  buyers  of  parts  and  raw 
materials  through  Automotive  Industries. 

*  *        * 

Foreign  dealers,  jobbers  and  distributors  get  their  ideas 
of  American  products  from  El  Automovil  Americano  ( in 
Spanish)  and  The  American  Automobile  ( in  English ) .  The 
conJjined  circulation  is  over  10,000.  Reach  the  cream  of 
the  trade  abroad  through  this  Export  Group. 

*  *        * 

The  vast  army  of  truck  and  van  users  in  the  warehousing 
industry  are  served  by  a  single  trade  paper.  Distribution 
and  Warehousing.  The  Annual  Directory  Number  in  par- 
ticular is  used  for  daily  reference  by  nearly  all  warehouse- 
men and  distributors.  Reach  this  rich  market  through 
Distribution  and  Warehousing. 


7/1  addition  to  the  publications  of  the  Automotive 
Division,  the  United  Publishers  Corporation  pub- 
lishes Iron  Age,  Hardware  Age,  Hardware  Buyers 
Catalog  &  Directory,  Dry  Goods  Economist,  Mer- 
chant   Economist    and    Boot    and    Shoe    Recorder. 
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^lELD  is  covered  b 
jf  Puhli  cat  ions  ^ 


y 


Manufacturers,  distributors,  dealers,  service  stations  and 
owners  in  the  truck  and  bus  field  are  covered  by  Com- 
mercial Car  Journal  and  Motor  Transport.  Commercial 
Car  Journal  has  8,555  paid  circulation,  and  is  the  recog- 
nized authority  of  the  industry.  It  is  virtually  without 
competition.  Motor  Transport  with  5,000  circulation  goes 
to  the  large  fleet  owners,  giving  an  unparalleled  coverage 
of  these  important  buyers.  Reach  tliis  one-to-two-billion- 
dollar  industry  through  the  Truck  and  Bus  Group. 
*        *        * 

All  quantity  buyers  in  the  automotive  field  receive  either 
the  Yellow  or  the  Red  Directory.  They  use  it  continually 
as  a  buyer's  guide  and  reference  book.  The  Chilton  Auto- 
mobile Directory  (Yellow),  annual  circulation  80,000, 
goes  to  dealers,  jobbers,  service  stations,  supply  dealers 
and  garagemen.  The  Automobile  Trade  Directory  (Red), 
20,000  annual  circulation,  goes  to  factory  buyers  of  parts 
and  materials,  and  those  who  specify  what  shall  be  pur- 
chased.    Reach  all  of  them  through  this  Buyers'  Group. 

Fordson  Dealers  control  almost  the  whole  market  for 
tractor  equipment.  They  read  the  Chilton  Tractor  and 
Equipment  Journal  because  it  gives  them  the  kind  of 
information  they  want.  It  is  the  only  periodical  special- 
izing in  this  field  and  is  invaluable  to  the  advertiser.  You 
can  reach  all  Fordson  dealers  through  tliis  publication. 
The  Chilton  Tractor  &  Implement  Index  is  a  buyers' 
reference  book  for  all  tractor  makers  and  dealers. 


Detailed  injormntion  about   any  oj   the  foregoing 
supplied  on  request. 

Automotive  Division 
United  Publishers  Corporation 

Comprising 
The   Class   Journal   Co.  Chilton    Company 

New   York    and   Chicago  Philadelphia 
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Comparisons  Are — 

Should  Copy  Discuss  or  Ignore  Competitive  Articles? 

By  Marsh  K.  Powers 


ACCORDING  to  John  Fortescue, 
/\  Christoper  Marlow,  Dr.  John 
/  %  Donne,  Miguel  de  Cervantes, 
John  Lyle.  Robert  Burton,  Thomas 
Heywood  and  George  Herbert,  "Com- 
parisons are  odious."  According  to 
Will  Shakespeare  they  are  "odor- 
ous." John  Bartlett  is  my  authority 
for  the  foregoing. 

Comparisons,  however — or,  at 
at  least  so  it  seems  to  me — are  too 
altogether  normal  to  human  think- 
ing ever  to  be  completely  discarded 
from  personal  or  printed  sales- 
efforts.  Just  so  long  as  buying  de- 
cisions are  made  by  making  com- 
parisons between  and  balancing  the 
merits  of  the  goods  offered,  sales- 
men will  continue  to  make  compari- 
sons, either  directly  or  by  inference, 
and  advertising  will  be  used  in  the 
attempt  to  anticipate  those  compari- 
sons. 

Comparisons  as  used  in  advertis- 
ing take  four  principal  forms  and 
are  not  always  competitive  in  the 
sense  of  attacking  competitive  com- 
modities. 

First,  is  the  directly  aggressive 
comparison.     This  is  the  type  often 


termed  "knocking  copy"  and  is  held 
by  many  to  be  an  unwise  policy 
under  any  condition. 

Second,  is  the  indirectly  aggres- 
sive comparison.  This  is  the  type 
of  copy  which  is  aimed  to  deflect  our 
expenditures  not  from  similar  arti- 
cles of  another  make  but  from  an- 
other class  of  commodities.  At- 
tempting to  sell  an  automobile  to  a 
commuter  by  emphasizing  freedom 
from  railroad  schedules  and  crowded 
trains  would  fall  in  this  group. 

Third,  is  the  wholly  peaceable 
comparison,  the  comparison  which 
treads  on  nobody's  toes.  At  times 
this  type  of  comparison,  by  its  men- 
tion of  another  commodity,  is 
actually  beneficial  to  the  second 
commodity. 

Fourth,  is  the  utterly  non-com- 
petitive comparison,  the  comparison 
made  solely  to  enliven  the  copy. 

The  directly  aggressive  compari- 
son, of  the  type  mentioned  first,  is 
often  one  of  principle.  A  sample  is 
the  recent  Willys-Knight  advertise- 
ment which,  by  chart  and  by  copy- 
statement,  exploited  the  superiori- 
ties claimed  for  Knight  sleeve-valve 


motors  over  poppet-valve  engines. 
The  headline  itself  boldly  announced 
the  topic — "Why  Willys-Knights 
Beat  Poppet  Valves."  The  Frank- 
lin Automobile  Company,  with  a 
closely  comparable  sales  problem, 
closes  a  recent  piece  of  copy  with 
the  query,  which  was  a  logical  se- 
quence to  the  foregoing  text,  "With 
all  this  available  in  a  Franklin,  why 
be  content  with  anything  but  air- 
cooling?" 

Aggressive  comparison  of  another 
kind  is  used  by  Cinco  Cigars  in  the 
copy  headed  "Cinco  is  better  than 
the  average  ten-cent  cigar,"  and, 
continuing  the  sentence,  "Men  who 
smoke  Cincos  are  the  kind  who  are 
not  fooled  by  fancy  shapes  or  gaudy 
frills."  Both  these  assertions  are 
obviously  directed  against  competi- 
tive cigars.  A  small  medallion  at 
one  corner,  however,  infers  a  feel- 
ing of  competition  against  cigarettes 
and  pipes,  as  well,  for  it  reads, 
"After  all,  nothing  satisfies  like  a 
good  cigar."  All  three  statements 
are  definitely  aggressive  compari- 
sons. Probably  one  of  the  strongest 
[continued  on  page  48] 


Split=second  comfort 


Is  your  motor  tioick. 
an  orphan? 


WHITE  TRUCKS 


M  A  R  M  O  N'S 

Twelve  Strongest  Competitors 


^•Shall  we  go  in  the  MARMON 

r  take  the  train?" — a  logical  qucsdoo 


seriously  asked  and  hud  to  debde. 


These  advertisements  exemplify  some  of  the  methods  by  ichirh  comparisons  are  used  in  effective 
copy  icritinf;.  The  White  Truck  adrertiscment  is  a  rather  aggressive  announcement  of  the  superiority  of 
W  hite  Trucks  over  most  of  the  competitive  makes.  The  peaceful  advertisement,  that  makes  an  attempt 
to  capture  the  business  of  another  class  of  product,  is  exemplified  in  the  Marmon  advertisement.  The 
Ivory  advertisement  is  a  combination  of  the  veiled  attack   and   the  utterly   non-competitive   comparison 
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Why  You  Will  Now 

Find  Excellent  Business  Here! 

Just  list  the  ranking  first  eighteen  states  where  in  each  state  farmers'  1924 
gross  cash  income  exceeds  2.25%  of  the  U.  S.  total.    In  this  section: 

Sixteen  states  produce  more  than 
Six  Billions  of  Dollars  Income 
out  of  a  total  of  $9,972,000,000. 

For  1925  these  sixteen  states  are  the  "Rural  Buying  Belt." 

Or,  list  the  ranking  first  twenty-two  states  where  in  each  state  50,000  or 
more  autos  are  owned  on  fanns.     In  this  section : 

Sixteen  states  own  and  now  buy 
More  than  two-thirds  of  (dl  the 
farm  owned  autos. 

They  are  the  same  sixteen  states  which  produce  more  than  Six  Billions  of 
Dollars  farm  income.     In  1925  they  are  tlie  "Rural  Buying  Belt"  for  cars. 

The  "Rural  Buying  Belt" — the  sixteen  key  states  which  produce  two- 
thirds  of  the  farm  income  and  buy  two-thirds  of  the  farm  owned  cars — 
plus  six  other  states  nearly  as  wealthy,  comprise  22  leading  farming  states 
where  Capper's  Weekly  has  90.2%  (954,000)  of  its  More  than  a  Mil- 
lion circulation. 

In  this  "Rural  Buying  Belt"  Capper's  Weekly  has  more  rural  circula- 
tion at  lower  rate  than  any  other  publication. 

Cappers  Weekly 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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THE  6-f)t  PAG 


BEARING  on  the  effectiveness  of 
color  in  selling,  I  was  interested 
to  learn  today  that  one  of  the 
large  mail-order  houses  reduced  its  re- 
quests for  samples  of  cloth  more  than 
75  per  cent  when  it  ran  color  plates  of 
its  goods. 

— 8-pt— 

To  paraphrase  a  well-known  cigarette 
slogan,  "What  a  whale  of  a  difference 
a   few   words   make!" 

This  was  the  thought  that  came  to 
me  this  morning  as  I  was  house-clean- 
ing in  my  files.  I  have  one  folder  la- 
beled "Results."  From  it  I  took  a  let- 
ter almost  ten  years  old,  but  as  valu- 
able today  as  a  lesson  in  selling  as  It 
was  the  day  I  received  it.  The  letter 
referred  to  a  single  column  advertise- 
ment 100  lines  deep,  a  proof  of.  which 
was  attached,  and  it  conveyed  the 
rather  startling  information  that  the 
sales  from  this  space,  which  had  cost 
$350,  totaled  $3,125.  And  more  to  come. 
"The  advertisement  produced  91  in- 
quiries from  which  25  sales  were  made 
at  $125  each,"  said  the  letter. 

I  turned  to  the  advertisement  to  dis- 
cover its  magic.  And  it  had  magic ! 
It  featured  an  adding  machine,  but  in- 
stead of  trying  to  sell  it,  the  heading 
read: 

Rent  a  Standard  Visible  "K" 

for  Stock  Taking 
Only  a  Few  Gents  per  Day. 

It  was  just  a  new  way  of  getting 
machines  out  on  approval,  but  that 
word  "Rent,"  and  the  lure  of  "A  Few 
Cents  per  Day"  in  connection  with 
"Stock  Taking"  did  the  trick. 

I  wonder  why  that  idea  couldn't  be 
used  by  the  makers  of  many  specialties, 
or  of  certain  types  of  machinery  or  in- 
dustrial equipment. 

— 8-pt— 

At  last  it  has  been  done!  For  years 
I  have  wondered  why  some  advertiser 
did  not  cash  in  on  the  general  public's 
interest  in  the  behind-the-scenes  of  ad- 
vertising. And  now  comes  to  my  desk 
a  little  booklet  put  out  by  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company, 
makers  of  "Standard"  bathroom  fix- 
tures, entitled  "The  Romance  of  'Stand- 
ard' Advertising,"  in  which  Sherman 
Smith  tells  how  Standard  advertise- 
ments are  built,  from  the  artist's  rough 
sketch  of  the  illustration  to  the  fin- 
ished plates.  It  also  shows  progressive 
proofs  of  the  color  plates  of  one  of  the 
"Standard"  four-color  illustrations. 
Under  the  pictures  is  a  running  fire 
X)f  comment  which  tells  many  interest- 


hu 

OMs  Bodkins 


ing  facts  about  the  company's  adver- 
tising. Everyone  to  whom  I  have  shown 
this  little  booklet,  from  my  son.  Odds, 
jr.,  to  a  society  woman  who  would  not 
be  supposed  to  concern  herself  with 
such  technical  matters,  has  been  fas- 
cinated with  this  little  booklet.  To  me 
it  seems  the  fruition  of  a  very  happy 
thought. 

— 8-pt— 

There  are  many  ways  to  impress 
upon  the  public  the  world-wide  char- 
acter of  a  business,  but  few  are  more 
effective,  it  seems  to  me,  than  this 
panel  from  a  current  Listerene  adver- 
tisement. 

This  Chinese  panel  was  not  dragged 
into  the  advertisement  by  the  pigtail, 
either,  for  it  ties  up  logically  with  the 
copy   of   this   particular   advertisement 
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headed,  "Are  the  Chinese  smarter  than 
you  are?" 

A  good  idea,  well  executed,  I  deem  it. 
— 8-pt— 

I  always  enjoy  reading  the  Wash- 
ington Letter  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W., 
but  never  more  than  the  one  which 
came  to  my  desk  this  morning  telling 
of  the  Post  Office  Department's  fraud 
order  against  a  seventy-year-old  col- 
ored man  of  De  Soto,  Mississippi,  "Doc- 
tor" Hough. 

It  is  alleged  that  "Prince  Hough," 
as  he  is  sometimes  called,  carried  on  a 
mail-order  business  among  the  colored 
folks  in  a  brown  powder  panacea.  The 
patient,  no  matter  what  his  ailment, 
was  advised  to  "spit  on  a  piece  of  white 
cloth"  and  send  it  in  to  the  "Doctor" 
along  with  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
From  this  the  diagnosis  was  made  and 
it  is  said  that  the  remedy  in  each  case 
was   the   same — the    brown    powder — 


which  was   sent  with   directions   some- 
what like  the  follovring: 

Dr  Sir.  Yos  ReCeVed.  Lisen— Emty 
contents  in  A  Pint  Botel — fill  it  with 
Clen  Water  take  a  table  Spoon  3  times 
a  Day  before  meals.  Shake  the  Botel 
till  all  ReSolve.  (Name  of  Aiiment) 
is  the  Cause  Yo  Being  Like  Yo  Ar.  to 
Cure  Yo  &  make  you  Lucky  &  never  go 
Brok  and  get  all  the  Work  Yo  Can  Do 
&  Bor  All  the  Money  Yo  Want  to  Run 
Eny  Bus  yo  Want  Will  Cost  21   Dols. 

The  usual  price  for  a  "cure"  was 
twenty-five  dollars  and  the  postmaster 
at  De  Soto  reported  that  Hough  re- 
ceived an  average  of  about  ten  letters 
a  day  from  prospective  "patients." 

"Only  the  dumb  work!"  observes  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Letter. 
Verily! 

Another  interesting  paragraph  from 
the  Washington  Letter  is  this  one:  "A 
ranking  test  of  advertisements  used  in 
a  recent  survey  brought  out  the  inter- 
esting reaction  that  the  use  of  figures 
of  animals  to  indicate  the  gro\rth-pro- 
ducing  or  health-giving  qualities  of 
foodstuffs  does  not  produce  the  desired 
appeal  of  associating  the  same  quali- 
ties with  human  beings.  Among  the 
series  of  service  posters  used  in  the 
ranking  test  was  one  showing  two 
dogs,  one  big  and  healthy,  the  other  a 
runt,  W'ith  the  legend,  'Milk  made  the 
Difference.'  This  poster  was  placed 
last  by  the  people  interviewed  because 
they  did  not  'get'  the  association  be- 
tween the  growth  of  dogs  and  the 
growth  of  children." 

— 8-pt— 

Carl  Richard  Greer,  "the  Buckeye 
Cover  Man,"  has  done  it  again!  A 
year  or  so  since,  he  journeyed  through 
Europe  and  wrote  his  experiences  in 
a  mighty  readable  book  which  his  firm 
published  as  a  piece  of  promotion  liter- 
ature. 

Last  summer  he  attended  the  London 
convention  and  since  his  return  has 
brought  out  a  second  book,  "Across 
with  the  Ad-Men,"  which  starts  with 
the  sailing  of  the  S.  S.  Republic  from 
New  York  and  takes  the  reader  through 
the  whole  trip,  including  many  of  the 
convention  sessions.  Reading  it  made 
me  homesick  for  old  London. 


I 
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396,933  of  our  readers  own  automobiles 


Legionnaire  automobile,  tire,  battery, 
accessory,  oil  and  gasoline  dealers  know 
this. 

Many  manufacturers  are  constantly 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing satisfactory  dealer  co-operation. 

Direct  your  campaign  towards  this  fer- 
tile buying  group,  and  cover  the  Legion- 
naire prospects  in  your  dealers'  particular 
community  with  sufficient  thoroughness 
and  regularity. 

By  doing  this,  you  will  create  a  condi- 
tion which  will  awaken  the  interest  of 
your  dealers,  and  give  them  the  desire 
to  co-operate. 

TClERICAN 


EGION 


\/eekly 


New  Engbnd  Rcprcscntativ. 

CARROLL  J.  SWAN  ^ 

Pacific  Coatt  Representatives 

BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-COLEMAN 


22  Wot  Monroe  Sir. 
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The  Right  to  Reproduce 
"Works  of  Art  in  Advertising 


By  Roy  W.  Johnson 


J 


IT  is  quite  generally  understood 
that  in  purchasing  photographs 
of  living  models  for  reproduc- 
tion in  advertising,  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  "release" ;  that  is,  some 
form  of  legal  authorization  to  use 
the  portraits  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. Ownership  of  the  picture 
does  not  include  the  right  to  repro- 
duce it  in  advertising,  since  in  many 
States  the  law  forbids  the  use  of 
such  material  without  written  per- 
mission. 

What  is  not  so  generally  under- 
stood, however,  is  that  the  mere  fact 
of  ownership  of  an  original  painting, 
or  manuscript,  or  collection  of  let- 
ters, does  not  include  the  right  to 
reproduce.  Of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  more  or  less  marked  tendency 
to  seek  advertising  material  from 
unconventional  sources — to  secure, 
for  example,  a  reproduction  of  some 
famous  painting  from  an  art 
museum,  or  to  buy  outright  an  orig- 
inal canvas  from  some  private  collec- 
tion— and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance for  advertisers  to  under- 
stand the  legal  principles  which  gov- 
ern the  use  of  such  material. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  if  a 
picture  is  not  marked  with  the  word 
"Copyright,"  or  the  copyright  sym- 
bol, it  may  be  reproduced  with  per- 
fect freedom,  and  it  is  further  sup- 
posed that  ownership  of  the  original 
canvas  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
reproduce  it  if  the  ovmer  sees  fit. 
Neither  supposition  is  warranted, 
however,  and  the  advertiser  who  pro- 
ceeds under  either  runs  certain  risks 
of  encountering  trouble.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  manuscripts, 
drawings,  maps,  charts  and  plans, 
compilations  of  statistics,  letters  and 
correspondence,  photographs  of  ar- 
tistic merit,  and  products  of  literary 
and  artistic  skill  generally. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  when  an 
advertiser  goes  to  an  artist  (or  to  a 
writer)  with  a  specific  commission  to 
produce  some  object  for  purposes  of 
reproduction  in  advertising,  there  is 
a  single  transaction  in  which  the 
artist  or  writer  is  acting  virtually 
as  the  employee   of  the    purchaser. 


The  advertiser  either  copyrights  the 
reproduction  under  the  statute,  or  he 
doesn't,  and  there  the  matter  ends. 
It  is  quite  different,  however,  in 
the  case  of  a  work  of  art  or  litera- 
ture independently  produced,  for  in 
this  case  the  producer  has  certain 
rights  in  the  product  of  his  intellect 
which  exist  quite  independently  of 
any  copyright  statute,  and  which  are 
not  necessarily  parted  with  when  the 
original  canvas  or  manuscript  is  dis- 
posed of.  These  rights  are  based  on 
the  common  law,  not  upon  any  stat- 
ute, and  are  grouped  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  "Literary  Property." 
A  better  and  more  descriptive  title 
would  doubtless  be  "Intellectual 
Property,"  but  the  man  who  would 
seek  to  change  the  traditional  legal 
phraseology  will  find  his  work  cut 
out  for  him. 

NOW  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
an  individual  who  conceives  an 
idea  for  a  picture,  a  story,  a  poem, 
or  a  building,  may  do  one  of  two 
things:  he  may  give  the  idea  tan- 
gible and  concrete  expression,  or  he 
may  let  it  perish  unexpressed.  In 
the  latter  case  the  world  is  deprived 
of  something  which  might  add  to  its 
pleasure  or  welfare,  hence  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  encourage  art- 
ists and  othei-s  to  express  their 
ideas.  Therefore  the  common  law 
says,  in  effect,  that  if  the  artist  or 
author  will  take  the  pains  to  express 
himself  he  will  be  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  certain  rights  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  creations.  He  may 
part  with  these  rights  if  he  chooses, 
or  retain  them;  he  may  bequeath 
them  to  his  heirs,  or  assign  them  to 
others,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other 
forms  of  property. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  mere 
purchase  of  an  original  work  of  art 
from  a  dealer  or  private  collector 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
new  owner  has  the  right  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  own  and  enjoy  it. 
If  he  reproduces  it  without  investi- 
gation, he  may  run  into  a  lawsuit  on 
behalf  of  the  artist,  his  heirs,  or 
some  third  party  who  has  previously 


purchased  the  reproduction  rights. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  artist 
may  sell  the  original  canvas  to  one 
man,  and  at  the  same  time  sell  the 
reproduction  rights  to  somebody 
else,  or  he  may  sell  the  canvas  and 
never  part  with  any  reproduction 
rights  at  all. 

The  law  clearly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  right  of  ownership  and  the 
right  to  reproduce,  simply  because 
it  is  within  the  artist's  power  to  pub- 
lish his  work  (that  is,  dedicate  it  to  < 
the  public),  or  to  refrain  from  pub- 
lishing it;  just  as  it  is  within  his 
power  to  sell  the  original  canvas,  or 
keep  it  for  his  own  enjoyment.  There 
are  hundreds,  and  probably  thou- 
sands, of  pictures  in  museums  and 
private  collections,  great  and  small, 
where  the  reproduction  rights  have 
been  sold  to  the  Photographische  Ge- 
sellschaft,  the  Detroit  Photographic 
Company,  or  any  one  of  dozens  of 
other  houses  that  deal  in  reproduc- 
tions, and  which  cannot  therefore 
legally  be  reproduced  by  anybody 
else.  There  are  many  others  which 
are  covered  by  a  copyright  in  the 
name  of  the  artist.  In  either  case, 
there  is  probably  nothing  on  the 
original  canvas  to  indicate  the  dis- 
posal of  the  reproduction  rights.  aS! 
the  law  requires  the  copyright  notice 
only  upon  the  actual   reproductions. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  pictures  which  are  not 
covered  by  copyright  at  all,  but 
which  cannot  be  legally  reproduced 
because  they  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. Copyright,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, applies  only  to  work  which 
has  been  published,  or  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  published.  If  the  artist 
chooses,  he  may  refrain  from  pub- 
lishing his  work  entirely,  may  sell 
the  canvas  to  an  original  purchaser 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to 
be  exhibited  privately  only,  and  thus 
retain  all  rights  except  that  of  own- 
ership. In  this  case,  obviously,  no 
copyright  can  exist,  and  there  will  - 
be  no  record  on  the  canvas  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world  as  to  the 
ownership  of  reproduction  rights. 
The   original   purchaser    may    later 
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26,000,000  Lines 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  published  this  record  volume,  more  than 
26,000,000  agate  lines  of  advertising,  in  1924. 

The  Times'  record  has  never  before  been  equaled  by  any  other  New 
York  newspaper,  and  it  exceeds  by  8,000,000  lines  the  advertising  in 
the  next  New  York  newspaper  in  1924. 

The  volume  of  this  advertising  is  significant,  for  not  more  than  one 
or  two  other  newspapers  in  the  world  publish  a  greater  quantity. 

But  a  more  significant  achievement,  one  unsurpassed  and  hearten- 
ing to  the  newspaper  world,  is  the  character  of  advertising  printed  by 
The  New  York  Times.  It  is  free  from  objectionable  and  questionable 
"catchpenny"  offers;  it  is  all  subject  to  rigid  censorship  to  protect  the 
columns  of  The  Times  from  those  who  misrepresent,  raise  false  hopes 
and  spread  nets  to  catch  the  unwary. 


THE  VOLUxME  could  have  been 
millions  of  agate  lines  more  if  The 
Times  had  been  lax  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  rule  that  only  honest  and 
decent  advertising  would  be  accepted  ; 
or  if  The  Times  had  been  willing  to 
grant  single  advertisers  many  pages 
in  a  single  issue. 

The  New  York  Times  takes  more 
pride  in  the  qualit}'  of  advertising  it 


publishes  than  in  its  quantity;  but  in 
both  it  has  made  a  record  in  1924. 

The  Times  gives  no  concessions  or 
rebates  to  advertisers  that  are  not 
openly  offered  to  all. 

The  unrivaled  news  reports  of  The 
New  York  Times  are  reflected  in 
the  character  and  volume  of  its 
ever  -  increasing  circulation  as  well 
as  in  the  appeal  of  its  advertising 
columns. 


ADVERTISING 
Year  Aijatc  Lines 

1896 2,227,196 

1900 3,978,620 

1905 5,958,322 

1910 7,550.650 

1915 9,682,562 

1920 23,447,395 

1923 24,101.226 

1924 26,000,000 


The  circulation  of  The  New  York 
Times,  average  daily  and  Sunday, 
for  December,   1924,  is  388,000. 


CIRCULATION 
October  Copies 

1896 21,516 

1900 82,106 

1905 120,710 

1910 191,981 

1915 *318,274 

1920 *342,553 

1924 *383,00S 

*Avcr;i.c:e  net  paid  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation 
reported  to  Post  Office 
Department  for  6  months 
immediately  preceding. 
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December  31,  192* 


The  "Sweet's" 
Market— 

a  selected,  specially 
investigated  market; 
15,000  high-potential 
buyers  of  industrial 
and  power  plant  ma- 
terials and  equipment. 

THIS  MARKET  is 
opened  to  our  clients 
in  two  ways: 

1.  By  distributing 
their  catalogues  (in 
the  form  of  pages 
in  "Sweet's")  to 
these  15,000  order- 
originators. 

2.  By  lending  a 
printed  copy  of  the 
distribution  list  to 
clients  for  their 
confidential  use  in 
addressing  sales 
literature  and  di- 
recting other  kinds 
of  sales  efforts. 

Make  your  1925  catalogue 
an  order-producer.  Place 
it  in  "Sweet's".  It  will  be 
at  the  right  man's  right 
hand,  and  will  be  kept  by 
him  and  consulted  by  him 
continually  when  he  is  in 
the  market. 

Forms  for  1925  Edition 
close  January  31. 

SWEET'S  CATALOGUE 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

1 19  West  40th  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 


sell  the  canvas  without  saying  any- 
thing about  the  artist's  intention, 
and  it  may  come  into  the  auction 
room  eventually.  However,  even  this 
will  not  necessarily  destroy  the  ar- 
tist's right  which  he  retained  when 
he  made  the  original  sale. 

In  other  words,  the  artist  or 
author  is  under  no  compulsion  to 
publish  his  work  unless  he  chooses 
to  do  so,  and  "unpublished"  works 
remain  under  the  protection  of  the 
common  law.  In  consequence,  if  a 
picture  or  manuscript  has  never  been 
published  at  all,  there  is  some  risk 
attached  to  its  reproduction,  even 
though  there  is  no  record  of  any 
copyright  in  existence. 

WHAT  actually  constitutes  "pub- 
lication" is  a  question  that  has 
frequently  been  discussed  by  the 
courts.  It  is  obvious  enough  that 
the  public  sale  of  photographs  or 
other  reproductions  is  a  publication, 
but  opinions  differ  with  respect  to 
the  reproductions  of  paintings  in 
catalogs  issued  by  museums,  and 
distributed  by  dealers  in  works  of 
art.  In  some  instances  these  have 
been  held  to  constitute  legal  "publi- 
cation," and  in  others  they  have 
been  held  not  to  fall  within  the 
definition.  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  intent  of  the  artist  or 
author,  when  it  is  expressed  or  im- 
plied in  the  original  bill  of  sale,  or 
can  be  ascertained  from  his  estab- 
lished custom  with  respect  to  his 
own  work. 

Again,  some  of  the  courts  have 
held  that  the  exhibition  of  a  picture 
in  a  museum  to  which  the  public  is 
admitted  constitutes  publication,  but 
this  doctrine  has  been  greatly  modi- 
fied in  recent  decisions.  It  is  gener- 
ally understood  today  that  the  exhi- 
bition in  a  public  museum  does  not 
constitute  publication  unless  the 
privilege  of  taking  copies  is  freely 
granted.  Practically  all  of  the  pub- 
lic museums  are  careful  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  artists  in  this  respect, 
and  while  the  privilege  of  taking 
photographs  is  rather  widely  ex- 
tended, it  will  be  refused  in  cases 
where  it  is  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  artist  or  his  heirs. 

So  much  for  the  general  statement 
of  abstract  principles,  from  which  it 
should  be  reasonably  clear  that: 

1 — Artists  and  authors  have  cer- 
tain rights  in  their  work  which  exist 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  ovimer- 
3hip  of  the  original  picture  or  manu- 
script. 

2 — The  absence  of  a  "copyright  no- 
tice" is  not  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  right  to  reproduce,  since  the  pic- 
ture or  manuscript  may  never  have 
been  published  at  all,  or  the  repro- 


duction rights  may  have  been  sold 
separately. 

3 — The  fact  that  an  object  is  of- 
fered for  sale  on  the  auction  block, 
or  by  a  dealer,  is  not  in  itself  an  in- 
dication that  it  may  be  reproduced 
or  exhibited  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
stitute legal  "publication." 

There  are  a  large  number  of  spe- 
cific cases  which  might  be  cited  in 
which  reproductions  of  various  sorts 
have  been  enjoined,  and  heavy  dam- 
ages granted  to  injured  parties. 
These  cases  cover  many  different 
things,  from  paintings  to  testimo- 
nial letters.  How  far  the  courts  are 
willing  to  go  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  authors  and  ar- 
tists may  be  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  Werckmeister  vs.  Springer  Lith- 
ographing Company,  decided  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  New 
York  as  long  ago  as  1894. 

This  case  involved  a  painting  by 
one  Edward  Bisson,  entitled  "Flo- 
real."  The  original  painting  was  ex- 
hibited and  sold  in  Paris,  the  artist 
reserving  all  rights  of  reproduction. 
A  few  months  later  he  sold  the  re- 
production rights  to  the  Photograph- 
ische  Gesellschaft  of  Berlin.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  artist  sold 
to  another  person  the  original  replica 
or  model  from  which  the  picture  was 
made,  but  which  was  not  in  the  same 
style  or  size  as  the  finished  painting. 
Upon  being  sued  for  violation  of  the 
copyright,  the  lithographing  com- 
pany claimed  that  the  sale  of  the 
replica  was  in  itself  a  reproduction 
and  constituted  a  publication. 

Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  repro- 
ductions complained  of  were  made 
from  the  original  or  from  the  replica. 
Exactly  where  either  picture  was  lo- 
cated at  the  time  of  the  suit  does  not 
appear.  None  the  less,  the  court 
held  that  the  artist  had  parted  with 
none  of  his  rights  in  selling  the 
replica,  and  sustained  the  claim  that 
the  lithographing  company  was  in- 
fringing upon  the  copyright. 

THE  tendency  among  advertisers 
to  sell  illustrative  material  of 
high  artistic  excellence  is  certainly 
to  be  encouraged.  But  there  are 
certain  reasonable  precautions  which 
should  be  taken  before  making  use 
of  such  material  as  is  referred  to  in 
this  article.  It  is  not  very  difficult 
to  find  out  from  the  Bureau  of 
Copyright  whether  there  is  actually 
a  copyright  in  existence.  If  a  pic- 
ture or  manuscript  is  sold  by  a  re- 
putable house  of  high  standing,  such 
as  the  Anderson  Galleries  or  Knoed- 
ler,  dependable  information  as  to 
the  reproduction  rights  can  gener- 
ally be  had  if  requested. 
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Price  in  Industrial 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   16] 

as  one  of  the  practical  factors  in  at- 
taining this  end? 

The  manufacturer  of  this  excavating 
equipment  had  never  considered  the 
value  of  price  in  advertising.  But  when 
the  idea  was  put  before  him  he  objected 
to  it  because  of  the  danger  of  price 
fluctuation  corresponding  to  changes  in 
material  and  labor  costs.  He  seemed 
to  feel  that  published  prices  are  advis- 
able only  when  the  price  change  can 
be  definitely  foretold  to  be  downward. 

The  Link-Belt  Company  advertise- 
ment, reproduced  herewith,  is  among 
the  few  examples  of  price  advertising 
to  industry.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that 
they  bristle  with  price,  they  are,  in  sell- 
ing effect,  neither  bargain  scares  nor 
mail  order  advertisements.  The  stabil- 
ity of  the  organization  behind  them 
prevents  that  effect — always  objection- 
able to  the  industrial  buyer — and  gives 
them  the  solid  selling  appeal  that  was 
reflected  in  the  good  results  produced 
by  this  rather  extensive  campaign. 

When  the  Link-Belt  Company  says  in 
one  of  these  advertisements,  "Increased 
production  has  again  enabled  us  to 
pass  part  of  our  savings  in  manufac- 
ture on  to  the  1924  buyers,"  and  then 
backs  up  that  statement  with  figures — 
it  is  a  refreshing  relief  from  the  vague- 
ness that  so  often  surrounds  the  equiv- 
alent statement  in  much  industrial  ad- 
vertising. 

ONE  manufacturer  of  valve  special- 
ties states  that  he  believes  in 
price  advertising  to  protect  his  users 
from  the  dealer's  occasional  tendency 
to  boost  prices.  He  had  published 
prices  in  a  number  of  advertisements 
but  finally  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
manufacturers'  association,  of  which  his 
firm  is  a  member,  to  discontinue  the 
practice.  The  feeling  against  it  ran 
high,  but  no  one  seemed  willing  to  give 
reasons  for  not  publishing  prices  so  he 
is  still  wondering  just  how  well 
grounded  the  reasons  actually  were. 

This  particular  product  is  typical  of 
products  sold  to  industry  that  can  feas- 
ibly be  priced.  Of  course  special  machines 
and  equipment,  and  large  units  pre- 
senting special  engineering  phases, 
such  as  boilers,  stokers,  large  engines, 
turbines,  tanks,  and  most  conveying 
equipment,  cannot  be  so  conveniently 
priced.  But  the  M.  H.  Detrick  Com- 
pany has  even  found  a  way  to  price 
as  special  an  outfit  as  a  steam  jet  ash 
conveyor.  This  example,  and  the  case 
of  the  manufacturer  who  quoted  his 
price  in  terms  of  "per  horsepower 
equipped,"  shows  that  there  can  be  a 
printed  price  when  there  is  a  desire  to 
hold  to  a  price. 

William  J.  Freeman 

Formerly  with  the  Fashion  Camera 
Studio,  New  York,  is  now  sales  repre- 
sentative of  the  Muray  Studios,  same 
city. 


Without  "DEDUCTS" 

FIRST  PLACE 
IN  CINCINNATI 

— for  the  greatest  amount  of  advertising  line- 
age published  during  November,  1924,  goes  to 

The 

CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 

The  Enquirer  carried  during  November 

1,306,335  LINES 

of  paid  advertising,  leading  both  evening  newspapers 

One  by  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  131,133  Lines 
The  other  by  623,695  Lines 

In  this  tabulation  no  evening  paper  classification  has 
been  omitted.  No  deduction  of  any  sort  has  been  made 
and  no  alibi  is  advanced  by  The  Enquirer  for  something 
it  may  not  have  or  cannot  get.  These  figures  tell  the 
whole  truth  about  newspaper  supremacy  in  Cincinnati. 

WHY  THIS  supremacy: 

BECAUSE  The  Enquirer  taps  the  real  purchasing  power 
day  after  day — because  the  advertiser  knows  it  and  gets 
results.  No  waste  circulation — no  padded  orders  sent  to 
and  paid  for  by  dealers  and  newsboys  but  not  sold  to  the 
reading  public. 

The  Enquirer  ALWAYS  leads  the  other  newspapers  in 
Classified,  Automobile,  Radio,  Furniture,  Resorts  and 
Travel,  Financial,  and  Building   Material  Advertising. 

The 

CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

One  oftheWorld's  Qreatest  Newspapers 

I.  A.  KLEIN  L  A.  KLEIN  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

50  E.  42nd  St.       76  W.  Monroe  St.         742  Market  St. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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People's  Popular  Monthly 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Carl  C.  Proper 

Editor 


Graham  Stewart 

Advertising  Director 


For  1 5  years  the  leading  best  equipped 
business   research   organization. 

Surveys  and  special  investigations — 
dealer  questionnaires  anywhere  in 
U.   S.      $1.50  per  dealer,    75c  consumer. 

Industry  researches  on  over  300  lines 
of    business    available    at    $  1 50    and    up. 

BUSINES  S 
BO  URSE 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  President 
15  W.  37lh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hotel  St.  James 

109-13  West  45th  Street.Times  Square 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Announcing 

a  Million 
Circulation 

with  the  January  issue  1926 

Steady  Growth — 

Because  the  Fiction  and  depart- 
ments are  unusually  interesting  and 
helpful  to  the  Small  Town  Family 


liaUs  and  Booklet  on  application 
W.  JOHNSON  QUINN 


College  Men  on  the 
Sales  Force 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  20] 

dispensing  with  time  very  thoroughly 
through  his  ability  to  slide  up  close  to 
somebody  who  knows  the  business  and 
not  only  learn  the  business  but  also 
make  himself  useful  and  helpful. 

This  same  sales  manager  remarked 
the  other  day:  "The  trouble  with  the 
average  college  man  is  that  he  can't  go 
to  work  any  place  because  there  is 
nothing  in  particular  he  can  do.  His 
splendid  training  gets  no  chance  to 
assert  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
could  take  ten  or  twelve  young  college 
men  each  spring,  have  them  learn 
shorthand  and  typewriting  in  a  hurry, 
1  could  put  them  into  the  sales  depart- 
ment and  in  two  or  three  years  they 
would  have  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  the  business  which  would  be  tremen- 
dously useful  to  them  in  their  future 
work.  Then  I  could  make  them  junior 
salesmen  and,  after  a  short  course  of 
that  work,  I  could  count  on  a  splendid 
addition  to  the  regular  force. 

"It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if 
every  year  I  could  work  into  the  force 
ten  or  twelve  or  fifteen  men  who  not 
only  had  a  college  education  but  also 
had  three  or  four  years  in  our  office 
as  correspondents,  then  two  or  three 
years  as  junior  salesmen.  By  the  time 
we  had  promoted  thirty  or  forty  of 
such  men  into  the  regular  sales  force, 
we  would  have  done  something  worth 
while.  I  am  trying  to  do  that  very 
thing  right  now.  It  will  be  a  few  years 
before  we  can  see  tangible  results,  but 
the  way  these  young  men  are  coming 
along,  the  future  for  them  and  for  us  is 
most   promising." 

BUT  the  big  problem  is  to  find  the 
kind  of  college  men  who  will  take 
hold  in  this  way.  Most  of  them  feel  that 
they  are  going  backward  and  failing  to 
make  use  of  their  college  training.  It 
is  a  fact  that,  over  and  over  again,  one 
talks  to  a  man  of  thirty  who  has  been 
out  of  college  for  eight  or  nine  years 
and  hears  the  story:  "Well,  I'm  glad  I 
went  to  college  and  I  can  see  now 
where  it  is  going  to  prove  helpful  and 
useful  to  me.  But  what  I  didn't  real- 
ize when  I  left  college  was  how  to  use 
my  education. 

"I  could  not  realize  that  I  was  only 
twenty-one  and  that  twenty-one  is  a 
cub  age  in  business.  I  felt  I  was  not 
getting  a  chance,  was  not  making  head- 
way fast  enough,  and  as  a  result  I 
jumped  from  job  to  job.  It  took  me  a 
good  many  years  to  learn  that  after 
spending  four  years  in  college,  I  could 
well  afi'ord  to  spend  another  four  years 
in  a  good  house  and  learn  that  business 
and  thus  gradually  get  a  chance  to 
cash  in  on  my  education.  Now,  at 
thirty,  I  have  learned  my  lesson  and  I 
am  at  it,  but  I  would  have  been  several 
years  ahead  if  I  had  stuck  to  the  house 
T  went  with  when  I  left  college." 

I  know  a  sales  manager  who,  each 
year,  tries  to  find  some  dozen  or  more 
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good  college  men.  When  he  finds  such 
a  man,  he  puts  it  up  to  him  plainly 
that  right  at  the  moment  he  is  not  as 
useful  around  the  office  as  the  young 
men  who  have  spent  three  or  four  years 
in  business.  But  he  explains  that  while 
the  college  man  will  come  in  and  prove 
less  useful  at  the  moment  than  the 
eighteen  dollar  a  week  typist,  still, 
everything  else  being  equal,  if  the  col- 
lege man  will  realize  that,  and  will 
realize  that  he  must  be  willing  to  put 
in  several  years  to  make  himself  use- 
ful, then  at  thirty  he  may  find  himself 
well  ahead  of  the  man  who  had  four 
years'  start  in  the  office. 

HE  impresses  on  the  young  college 
man  that  the  company  expects  to 
make  an  investment  in  him  and  that  it 
knows  it  is  going  to  take  several  years 
to  make  the  man  a  profitable  member 
of  the  organization,  but  that  if  the 
man  will  take  the  same  interest  in 
learning  the  business  as  the  business 
will  in  teaching  the  man,  profitable  re- 
sults should  follow  on  both  sides. 

Then  the  process  of  training  the  col- 
lege man  and  building  a  business  struc- 
ture on  his  college  foundation  is  under 
way.  More  often  than  not  it  works  out 
profitably  to  all  concerned.  But  there 
is  always  one  risk  which  accompanies 
this  process,  and  that  is  that  after  two 
or  three  years,  the  college  man  be- 
comes discouraged.  He  feels  he  is  not 
earning  the  money  that  he  imagined  in 
college  he  would  be  worth  when  he 
went  into  business.  He  starts  to  look 
around.  He  finds  another  job  that  of- 
fers a  little  more  money  and  he  is 
gone.  The  house  that  took  him  up  and 
hoped  to  have  him  prove  valuable  at 
thirty  is  out  both  time  and  money. 

That  led  a  cynical  sales  manager  to 
remark  that  he  never  hired  college 
men  when  they  had  just  come  from  col- 
lege. On  the  contrary,  he  was  looking 
for  college  men  who  had  been  out  of  col- 
lege six  to  eight  years,  who  had  held 
five  or  six  jobs  during  that  time,  who 
had  felt  they  were  not  appreciated  and 
had  consequently  moved  from  job  to 
job,  but  who  now,  at  thirty,  were  fully 
disillusioned  and  ready  to  settle  down. 
These  men  he  claims  are  the  worth- 
while college  men.  They  are  college 
men  into  whose  heads  business  judg- 
ment has  been  hammered  on  top  of 
their  college  education. 

That  is  a  rather  hard  attitude  to 
take,  but  it  does  brings  out  one  con- 
cluding thought,  namely,  that  nine  col- 
lege men  out  of  ten  are  bound  to  go 
through  a  tremendous  mental  upset 
during  their  first  year  or  two  in  busi- 
ness. Things  are  so  much  different 
from  the  way  they  thought  they  would 
be.  These  are  the  years  when  they 
are  most  likely  to  become  discouraged 
and  downhearted  and  turn  into  drift- 
ers. These  are  the  years  when  the 
wise  sales  manager  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  keep  them  mentally  adjusted  to 
their  jobs  and  their  futures.  And  that 
work  being  properly  done  by  the  sales 
manager,  there  is  more  than  an  even 
chance  to  cash  in  splendidly  on  the  col- 
lege man  brought  into  the  business. 
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What  a  Bank  Has  Learned 
in  Helping  Businesses 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  this  term, 
Sales  Dollar?" 

"You  see,  by  this  study  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  product  we  arrive  at  the 
sales  volume  which  the  company  under 
consideration  can  expect  reasonably  to 
obtain  without  forced  selling  methods, 
and  thus  we  arrive  at  an  intelligent 
sales  forecast  on  which  to  base  a  bud- 
get. Having  constructed  a  budget  we 
set  up  at  once  a  yardstick  to  measure 
and  control  the  operations  of  the  busi- 
ness by  dividing  the  Sales  Dollar  into 
its  component  parts  and  analyzing 
these  parts." 

MR.  SHIRLEY  hunted  up  a  pamph- 
let containing  a  reproduction  of  a 
graphic  representation  of  a  Sales  Dol- 
lar as  worked  out  by  the  treasurer  of  a 
large  silk  manufacturing  company  in 
New  England,  that  he  might  demon- 
strate to  all  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  company  what  becomes  of  the 
sales  proceeds  of  the  business,  and  how 
sales  relate  to  dividends  paid  to  the 
stockholders. 

The  graph  is  reproduced  herewith.  It 
happens  to  represent  the  average  dol- 
lar over  a  ten-year  period,  but  it  might 
just  as  well  be  built  on  the  perform- 
ance of  a  business  for  any  given  year. 
As  will  be  seen,  42.4  cents  of  each  dol- 
lar of  sales  was  invested  in  raw  mate- 
rials, 5.9  cents  in  dyestuffs  and  sup- 
plies, 22.2  cents  in  wages,  1.7  cents  in 
salaries  to  clerks  and  junior  officials, 
1.7  cents  to  executive  officers  and  man- 
agers, 9.2  cents  sundry  items,  which 
are  grouped  as  general  expenses,  6.9 
cents  in  selling  expense,  5.8  cents  re- 
invested in  the  business,  and  4.2  cents 
disbursed  in  dividends. 

"The  treasurer  of  this  company  told 
me,"  said  Mr.  Shibley,  "that  his  em- 
ployees were  very  much  interested  in- 
deed to  see  that  they  received  in  wages 
and  salaries  such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Sales  Dollar  as  compared  with 
what  the  executive  officers  and  the 
stockholders  received,  and  he  said  to 
me  that  he  thought  there  would  be 
fewer  labor  troubles  in  this  country  if 
workmen  were  shown  each  year  what 
their  share  of  the  sales  proceeds  of  the 
business  in  which  they  were  employed 
amounted  to.  Certainly  there  would  be 
greater  understanding  if  every  execu- 
tive nictured  his  business  in  some  way. 

"The  working  out  of  the  Sales  Dol- 
lar in  this  way  has  two  important  re- 
sults: it  brings  to  light  dangerous 
symptoms,  and  it  establishes  a  founda- 
tion for  a  system  of  management  con- 
trol based  on  an  intelligent  budget." 

For  ten  minutes  Mr.  Shibley  talked 
about  the  value  and  virtual  necessity 
of  an  operating  budget  in  doing  busi- 


ness today.  "We  are  strongly  advo- 
cating, not  only  that  all  our  clients 
operate  under  a  carefully  worked  out 
budget,  but  that  they  revise  that  bud- 
get monthly  or  quarterly — and  keep  it 
projected  twelve  months  ahead  at  all 
times,"  he  added  v.dth  emphasis.  And 
then  he  made  this  significant  remark: 
"No  business  is  safe  today,  or  will  be 
for  the  next  decade,  whose  responsible 
executives  are  not  constantly  thinking 
ahead  twelve  months. 

"I  don't  mean  by  that  merely  think- 
ing and  planning  and  budgeting  for 
nineteen-twenty-five.  I  mean  advanc- 
ing this  thinking  and  planning  and 
budgeting  as  the  days  and  weeks  and 
months  pass  so  that  they  are  always 
projecting  their  thoughts  and  their 
budgets  twelve  months  from  then,  and 
making  their  plans  and  decisions  ac- 
cordingly. 

"The  application  to  business  of  the 
common  sense  system  of  budgeting  the 
year's  operations,  of  establishing  a  cost 
system  which  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
budget,  of  coordinating  every  depart-  j. 
ment  of  a  business  so  that  each  sub- 
division shall  be  healthy,  and  shall  co- 
operate with  its  fellow-divisions,  and 
shall  respond  quickly  and  obediently 
to  the  central  control,  is  not  an 
abstruse  science.  Nevertheless,  many 
business  executives  shrink  from  this 
system  of  forecasting  and  budgeting 
the  year's  operations.  They  say  that 
it  is  foolishness  to  attempt  to  guess 
what  the  volume  of  the  year's  business 
will  be,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  the 
precious  time  of  their  comptrollers  to 
estimate  monthly  the  probable  cash  in- 
come and  expenditure. 

"rr^HESE  men  are  sailors  on  ships 
J^  without  compasses,  and  in  the 
year  just  ahead  they  are  likely  to  ex- 
perience great  difficulty  m  navigating 
at  all,  let  alone  making  an  adequate 
percentage  of  profit  on  their  capital. 

"But  getting  back  to  sales,  which  I 
take  to  be  your  primary  interest,"  said 
Mr.  Shibley,  "there  is  an  important  re- 
lation of  sales  to  every  business  that 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
both  the  head  of  the  business  and  the 
man  responsible  for  sales.  We  bump 
into  it  whenever  we  delve  into  any 
business. 

"Expressed  briefly  and  simply,  every 
business  has  a  production  efficiency 
figure  which  represents  the  point  at 
which  its  plant  can  operate  most  prof- 
itably, from  the  standpoint  of  percent- 
age of  profit  on  invested  capital.  That 
figure  may  be  90  per  cent  or  85  or  80. 
It  is  seldom  100  per  cent.  The  sales 
manager  may  feel  gratified  when  he  is 
keeping  the  plant  operating  at  one  hun- 
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dred  or  ninety-five  per  cent  capacity, 
but  that  generally  means  that  the  re- 
quirement of  so  much  labor  sends  the 
labor  market  up;  or  that  a  premium 
has  to  be  paid  for  raw  materials  to  get 
them  in  a  hurry  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties; or  that  the  necessary  repairs  on 
machinery  cannot  be  kept  up,  and  ulti- 
mately costly  replacements  will  be  re- 
quired; or  it  may  involve  overtime 
work  at  overtime  prices,  or  in  any  one 
of  a  dozen  ways  prove  unprofitable  in 
the  long  run. 

"On  the  other  hand,  whatever  the 
point  of  production  efliciency  may  be, 
as  established  for  any  given  business, 
to  fall  below  that  point  by  the  failure 
to  procure  orders  to  keep  the  plant 
running  on  that  schedule  is  to  fail  to 
meet  the  earning  requirements  of  the 
invested  capital,  no  matter  how  satis- 
factory the  percentage  of  profits  on  the 
sales  may  be. 

"r  I  iHIS  fact  every  sales  manager 
_|^  should  understand  clearly  —  and 
face  squarely.  His  natural  inclination 
will  be  to  work  for  a  good  showing  in 
terms  of  percentage  of  profit  on  sales, 
which  is  certainly  commendable ;  but  his 
primary  responsibility  is  to  the  owners 
or  stockholders  and  to  meet  this  he 
must  also  establish  the  best  possible 
percentage  of  profit  on  the  invested 
capital.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
keeping  the  plant  running  at  its  high- 
est production  efficiency  all  the  time. 
"For  that  reason,  one  of  our  earliest 
concerns  in  attempting  to  prescribe  for 
any  ailing  business  is  to  have  the  man- 
agement determine  definitely  the  exact 
figure  of  plant  production  efficiency." 

Mr.  Shibley  had  talked  for  nearly  an 
hour,  illustrating  his  points  with  de- 
tailed explanations  and  specific  cases 
which  cannot  be  crowded  into  an  ar- 
ticle of  this  brief  compass.  Knowing 
that  he  had  many  other  matters  await- 
ing his  attention,  I  launched  the  ques- 
tion I  had  been  saving  till  the  last. 
"Mr.  Shibley,"  I  said,  "looking  back 
over  your  experience  in  helping  ailing 
businesses  to  get  on  their  feet,  particu- 
larly during  the  past  four  years,  what 
do  you  regard  as  the  most  important 
thing  you  have  learned  about  bolster- 
ing up  a  business  in  a  sales  way?  In 
other  words,  have  you  found  any  spe- 
cific for  stimulating  sales?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Shibley,  thought- 
fully. "I  think  I  may  say  I  have, 
though  of  course  it  would  not  work  In 
every  case.  But  wherever  possible  we 
recommend  doing  something  with  the 
product  or  commodity  to  make  it  a  spe- 
cialty. Something  to  lift  it  out  of  the 
crowded  Valley  of  Staples,  where  com- 
petition is  keen  and  price  is  about  the 
only  thing  that  counts.  Scores  of  busi- 
nesses have  been  saved  to  their  inves- 
tors in  the  past  few  years  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  making  the  product  a 
little  different  in  some  way — giving  it 
greater  individuality  so  that  there  was 
something  more  appealing  to  sell — and 
to  advertise.  There's  generally  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  differentiate  a 
product  from  competing  products  so 
that  it  can  be  sold  on  its  own  merits." 
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Gives  You  This  Service: 

1 .  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
^vhich    keep    it    up    to    date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  o(  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index. 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and  states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign   news,   etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and  tele- 
graph. 

Write    or    Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co., Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgrr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.    Bowling    Green    7966 


Comparisons  Are — 
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copy-angles  ever  used  by  White 
Trucks,  to  use  another  example  from 
the  automobile  industry,  is  that  based 
on  the  phrase  "orphan  trucks."  In  a 
recent  page  the  first  two  paragraphs 
run  as  follows: 

There  are  thousands  of  orphan 
trucks  in  the  hands  of  owners.  No 
distributor  or  dealer  is  interested  in 
their  deeds  or  misdeeds.  No  one  is  in- 
terested in  healing  their  wounds.  No 
redress  is  available  to  the  owners  for 
their  shortcomings.  No  value  is  in 
them  at  resale.  They  cannot  even  be 
cast  forth  as  charges  on  the  com- 
munity. They  are  soon  junk — most  of 
these  thousands  of  orphans. 

But  there  are  other  trucks — sound 
trucks,  with  sound  makers — safe  In- 
vestments. And  the  facts  to  guide  your 
selection  are  easily  obtained. 

THIS  is  effective  comparison-by-in- 
ference. Some  critics  would  un- 
doubtedly assail  it  as  negative  or  de- 
structive because  it  is  aimed  to  inspire 
doubt  in  prospects*  minds.  Neverthe- 
less, its  sales  force,  as  an  argument  for 
buying  Whites,  is  unmistakable. 

The  second  classification,  as  listed, 
was  that  of  the  indirectly  aggi'essive 
comparison.  General  Electric  gives  a 
perfect  example  of  this  in  a  thought- 
compelling  comparison  employed  in  its 
advertisement  headed  "The  biggest 
nickel's  worth."  Perhaps  some  over- 
sensitive ice-cream  manufacturer  re- 
sented the  "unwarranted  attack,"  but, 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  readers,  few 
direct  assertions  could  drive  home  the 
fundamental  message  so  crisply  and 
forcefully  as  does  this  homely  com- 
parison. 

The  Biggest 

NickeFs  Worth 

You  can  buy  an  ice-cream  cone  for 
a  nickel;  it  is"  cooling  for  a  minute. 

Or  you  can  buy  electricity  for  a 
nickel — enough  to  run  a  twelve-inch 
G-E  fan  for  ten  hours'. 

Is  there  any  bigger  nickel's  worth  in 
the  world  than  this — coolness  and  com- 
fort all  day  long,  and  a  feeling  of 
freshness  at  the  end? 

The  third  type  of  comparison,  the 
comparison  wholly  peaceable  in  spirit, 
is  beautifully  exemplified  by  the 
Nordyke  &  Marmon  advertisement 
which  utilizes  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  a  page  to  list  the  twelve  famous 
trains  of  twelve  railroad  systems. 
Above   the   list    is    the   simple    caption 

"Marnion"?  Twelve  Strongest 
Competitors" 

and  the  copy  finishes  off  with  "  'Shall 
we  go  in  the  M.\RMON  or  take  the 
train?' — a  logical  question  seriously 
asked  and  hard  to  decide."  This  is 
the  friendly  comparison,  courteously 
made  and  gracefully  phrased.  Unlike 
the  Genera!  Electric  advertisement  the 


"other  side"  of  the  comparison  is  bene- 
fited by  the  message  and  hence  cannot 
possibly  resent  being  introduced  for 
comparison's  sake. 

The  Wills  Sainte  Claire,  over  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Wills,  has  recently 
used  newspaper  space  to  recognize  its 
competitors  and  say  a  helpful  word 
for  the  automobile  industry  in  general. 
In  this  copy,  however,  the  competition 
to  which  the  compliment  is  paid  is  not 
specified  by   name. 

As  applied  to  motor  cars,  I  have 
merely  this  to  say:  There  are  in 
America  today  the  finest  array  of  good 
motor  car  values  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Never  have  the  people  been 
given  so  much  for  so  little. 

This  is  true  in  the  small  car  field. 

It  is  true  in  the  medium  priced  field. 

And  it  is  especially  true  in  the  fine 
car  field. 

There  are  today  five  American  fine 
cars  which,  from  a  standpoint  of  ser- 
vice, dependability,  luxury  and  beauty 
have  never  been  approached. 

The  Wills  Sainte  Claire  is  one  of 
them. 

Rickenbacker,  too,  has  recently 
paralleled  this  policy  in  an  advertise- 
ment detailing  its  climb  upward  in 
relative  ranking  within  the  automobile 
industry.  Two  paragraphs  of  this  copy 
read — 

In  February  this  young  concern 
ranked  19th — in  March,  18th — in  April, 
17th. 

In  order  to  advance  another  notch 
this  ambitious  aspirant  must  now  pass 
one  of  the  oldest,  greatest  and  best. 

THAT  latter  paragraph  reflects  the 
spirit  displayed  by  the  secondary 
headline  of  the  page — "A  tribute  to 
foes  that  are  fair." 

The  fourth  type  of  comparison  is 
that  which  is  wholly  free  from  any  , 
competitive  background.  It  is  the 
comparison  with  things  altogether  out- 
side of  the  advertiser's  business.  As 
such  it  is  purely  a  copy-stratagem  with 
no  deeper  significance. 

In  this  group  falls  such  a  piece  of 
copy  as 

Imagine  an  automobile  with  the 
power  of  Niagara  Falls — a  four  mil- 
lion horsepower  car!  Yet  one  month's 
output  of  Harrison  Radiators  would 
cool  it. 

Mobiloil  undoubtedly  woke  many  a 
grin  with  its  opening  sentence,  "Mr. 
Happy-go-lucky's  private  garage  looks 
like  the  catch-all  attic  of  the  average 
home."  a  comparison  that  must  have 
struck  home  to  hundreds  of  readers. 

Ivory  Soap  plays  up  to  the  golfing 
legions  of  the  nations  with  "Rinsing 
Ivory  lather  is  as  easy  and  quick  as 
holding  a  two-inch  putt  for  a  par  four." 
An  earlier  comparison  in  the  same 
piece  of  copy,  however,  is  not  go  guilt- 
less   of    aggression — in    fact,    it    very 
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clearly  falls  into  the  first  classification 
of  our  list  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  introduces  competition.  Be- 
neath the  easy-going,  apparently 
wholly  humorous  wording  of  the  next 
paragraph  is  a  jibing  satire  of  com- 
petitive soaps — the  italics  are  mine. 

When  you  see  an  earnest  face-washer 
diligently  massaging  the  soap  with  all 
the  hopefulness  of  an  eager  young 
bond-salesman;  when  you  see  his  final 
product,  like  boiled  starch  sparsely 
populated  by  a  few  orphaned  bubbles, 
you  know  this  for  certain:  his  soap  is 
not  Ivory. 

No!  With  the  same  effort  the  Ivoried 
I  man  would  have  about  a  pint  of  thick, 
rich,  pearly  white  lather,  lather  that 
ingratiates  itself  into  every  pore  and 
gets  a  warm  welcome  from  everything 
but  dirt. 

Relatively  few  advertisements  are 
wholly  free  of  some  flavor  of  com- 
petitive comparison.  When  not  di- 
rectly and  frankly  introduced,  it  is 
usually  injected  by  inference.  Every 
use  of  "better"  or  "best"  or  their 
equivalents  is  at  least  an  implied  com- 
pari.son.  To  exhibit  no  consciousness 
of  competition  is  apparently  a  lofty 
altitude  scaled  by  few  advertisers. 

All  of  us,  however,  rightly  resent  one 
form  of  competitive  comparison  and  it 
is  that  form  which  has  brought  all 
comparisons  into  a  degree  of  disrepute. 
It  is  the  unsubstantiated  comparison — 
the  mere  bald  assertion  of  superiority 
and  unsupported  "knock"  which  we  dis- 
like, whether  we  read  it  in  the  adver- 
tisement or  listen  to  it  from  the  glib- 
tongued  salesman. 


Cuthbert  Hicks 

Until  recently  publicity  director  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  has  become  president  of  Cuth- 
bert Hicks,  Inc.,  36  West  Forty-fourth 
Street,  New  York,  a  new  research  or- 
ganization. H.  C.  Fitzgerald,  formerly 
of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company, 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  and  the  George 
Batten  Company,  has  resigned  from 
Miller,  Black  &  Vanderbilt,  Inc.,  to  join 
Mr.  Hicks. 


Iniin  L.  Rospiiberg  Company 

Denver,  Col.,  has  been  appointed  to  do 
direct  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
work  for  the  Shwayder  Trunk  Manu- 
facturing Company,  same  city,  and  the 
Paxton  Canning  Company,   Paxton,  111. 


Danielson  &  Son 

Providence,  R.  I.,  advertising  agency, 
have  been  retained  by  the  Colonial 
Brass  Company,  Middleboro,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  Silver-Tone  Radio 
Antennae,  and  by  the  Walker  Webbing 
Company,  of  Providence,  makers  of 
cameo  notions. 


T.  S.  Thompson 
Advertising  Agfucy 

Is  the  new  name  of  the  Fawcett  Ad- 
vertising Agency,  Pueblo,  Col.,  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  which  has  been  ac- 
quired by  T.  S.  Thompson,  former 
manager  of  the  Pueblo  office. 


Motion  pictures 

for  special  purposes 

Motion  picture 

editingy  titling,  printingf  etc. 


IE  maintain  a  very  complete  motion 
picture  plant.  It  comprises  cameras 
and  cameramen,  scenario  writers, 
casting  director,  a  staff  of  actors  and 
actresses  of  ability,  complete  studios,  developing 
and  laboratory  equipment,  a  title  shop,  etc.  We 
can  produce  in  our  own  plant  a  complete  motion 
picture  from  the  scenario  to  the  finished  print. 
We  can  send  cameramen  anywhere  on  the  land, 
in  the  air  or  under  the  sea  to  secure  a  motion 
picture  of  anything  that  can  be  photographed 
with  standard  or  slow  motion  cameras. 

Our  facilities  are  now  being  used  by  many 
leading  advertisers,  by  steamship  and  travel 
companies,  by  associations,  by  banks,  insurance 
companies,  by  museums,  hospitals  and  other 
institutions.  We  are  always  glad  to  discuss  our 
services  at  any  time  without  obligation. 


Eastern  Film  Corporation 

220  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Telephone:  Chickering  2110 

Established  1910 


;/  large  institutions  i 
What  they  say"— sent 


sly  for  over  14  years. 


FARM    AND   VILLAGE 

Copy  Specialist 

31,000.000  people  living  on  farms  or 
in  unincorporated  hamlets  demand 
recognition  in  your  sales  program.  They 
are  not  "rubes'*  but  special  methods  must 
be  used  to  put  over  your  product  to  this 
well-to-do  class  of  buyers.  I've  lived  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  cornfield  all  my 
life  and  after  a  varied  experience  in  ad- 
vertising I  am  now  writing  letters  and 
advertisements  exclusively  to  this  field. 
Should  any  work  prove  unsatisfactory, 
no  charge  will  be  made. 

Bruce  Henderson 


p.  O.  Box  I56H 


Korkl'ord.   IlL 
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Know  advertising 
as  experts  know  it 

TH'E  big,  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men 
with  all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire 
selling  business — advertising,  personal  sales- 
manship, planning.  managing,  etc.  Get 
ready  for  them.  Add  to  your  own  experience 
a  working  command  of  the  principles  and 
methods  that  have  been  proved  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  most  successful  selling  organiza- 
tions.    You  get  them — hundreds  of  them — in 

:  ^.  ROLAND  HALL'S 

LIBRARY  OF 

ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 

Four  Volumes,  3323  Pages,  5M:x8,  Flexible 
Binding,  1090  Illustrations,  $1.50  in  Ten 
Days    and    $2.00    Monthly    for    Eight    Months. 

Covers  as  much  ground  aa  courses  costing  five  or  ten 
times  as  much.  Written  in  the  most  Instructive 
style,  profusely  Illustrated  with  half-tones,  line 
drawings,  graDhs,  charts,  maps,  tables.  Complete 
campaigns  of  many  kinds  outlined.  Thousands  of 
sales  Ideas  and  plans,  time-saving  methods  and 
stimulating  suggestions.  For  daily  use  in  solving 
marketing  problems  of  all  kinds — manufacturer  to 
small  retailer.  Examples  taken  from  scores  of 
such  prominent  concerns  as  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Co..  Kuppenheimer  &  Co..  Morris  &  Co.,  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co..  American  Radiator  Co.. 
Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co..  Eastman  Kodak 
Co..  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Iy»Td  &  Taylor.  United 
Cigar  Stores,   J.   C.   Penney  *   -'o. 

George  French,  an  advertii..ng  expert,  says  of 
Vol.  1  :  "So  much  material  h«3  been  gleaned  and 
handled  so  well  that  he  wouI(>  be  a  bold.  If  not 
reckless  person,  who  would  aiiempt  to  compete." 
Dr.  DIgnan,  of  LaSalle  Exteni-.on  University,  says 
of  Vol.  II:  "Destined  to  Iw  the  Rlble  of  the 
movement  to  set  letters  In  their  rightful  place." 
Sales  Manogemf-nt  says  of  Vol.  Ill :  "Without 
question  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  vol- 
ume thus  far  published  on  the  broad  subject  of 
Bales  management."  Hundreds  of  other  similar  ex- 
pressions by  prominent  business  men  and  publica- 
tions. 

Special  Price  of  $17.50 

NO    MONEY    DOWN— SMALL 

MONTHLY   PAYMENTS 

EXAMINE    THE    LIBRARY    FOR 

10  DAYS — FREE 


McGRAW-HILL 
FREE     EXAMINATION     COUPON 


McGRAW.HlIX    BOOK    CO.,    INC. 
370    Sevenlh    Avenue,    1  lew    York. 

Tou  may  send  me  the  taALI.  LIBRARY  OP 
ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  tor  ten  days'  tree 
examination. 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory.  I  nlll  send  $1.50 
In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  {17.50  has  hcen  paid.  If  not  wanted,  I 
will  write  you  for  shipping   Instructions. 


Signed  . 
Address  . 
Position  . 
Company 


.A.F.12-3I-24 


Santa  Glaus  Opens  His 
Daily  Mail 
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warning  signal  with  bell,  a  tunel,  4D 
&  P  telaghraph  poles.  I  ges  thats  a 
nough  dent  you. 

The  following  came  from  a  tactful 
little  misa  who  does  not  want  to  be 
accused  of  being  selfish: 

Dhl\k  Wonderful  Santa  Claus — I 
always  love  you — because  you  are  so 
good  to  every  little  girl  and  boy.  I 
am  coming  to  see  you — but  want  you  to 
get  my  letter  first.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  selfish  but  want  you  to  give  other 
little  girls  just  what  they  want,  I  want 
a  baby  doll  for  my  carriage,  and  a 
sleigh,  a  doll  bed,  a  rain  coat  and  any 
other  toys  for  good  little  girl,  I  love 
you  dearly,  and  remember  I  do  not 
want  to  be  selfish. 

What  a  tale  of  "don'ts"  and 
"mustn'ts" — and  asafoetida  that  did  not 
serve  the  purpose — lies  behind  this  let- 
ter from  Henry's  fond  Daddy: 

My  boy,  Henry  Bagley,  was  listen- 
ing to  you  on  the  radio  Tuesday  night, 
I  had  him  in  to  see  you  Wednesday 
morning.  He  wants  stone  building 
blocks,  a  train  and  a  drum.  I  think, 
most  likely,  he  will  get  these  things, 
so  if  you  would  kindly  mention  in  your 
next  talk  over  the  radio  that  if  he  is 
a  good  boy  .you  will  bring  them  to  him, 
providing  he  does  not  put  his  finger  in 
his  mouth  any  more,  you  will  greatly 
oblige — 

Santa  Claus  didn't  admonish  Henry 
over  the  radio.  He  did  not  want  to 
embarrass  him  before  all  those  other 
nice  children  who  would  be  listening 
in.  But  he  did  write  him  a  personal 
letter,  and  chances  are  Henry's  thumb 
will  soon  be  as  fat  around  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

SOME  of  the  letters  received  by 
Santa  create  the  conviction  that 
many  parents  are  but  poorly  equipped 
— either  with  sympathy  or  understand- 
ing— for  the  task  of  parenthood.  Else 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  a  child  to 
close  a  letter  as  the  following  is  ended : 

,  ,  ,  and  a  new  bookbag,  one  for 
a  first  grade  child,  because  I  am  only 
6  years  old  and  my  hands  nearly  freeze 
when   I  carry  my  books  to  school. 

What  a  lot  of  heartbreak  there  is 
in  this  unequal  world  of  ours!  Letters 
such  as  the  following,  and  there  were 
quite  a  few,  are  being  investigated  by 
the  McCreery  store.  If  the  facts  are 
as  represented,  Santa  will  pay  his  visit, 
regardless  that  the  children  are  re- 
signed to  something  else: 

Dear  Santa  Claus — I  have  heard 
your  little  talk  over  the  radio  and  liked 
it  very  much.  My  father  is  out  of 
work  and  I  don't  think  my  little  sister 
or  I  will  get  anything.  I  would  be  very 
happy  if  you  could  bring  a  brown  bear 
to  my  sister  and  a  set  of  boxing  gloves 


to   me.      My   sister   is   three   years   old 
and  I  am  twelve  years  old. 

Dear  Santa — Just  a  few  lines  to  let 
you  know  that  I  was  down  to  a  friends 
house  &  was  listen  to  her  radio  &  I 
heard  you  speaking  to  the  little  chil- 
dren &  I  had  my  little  girl  with  me 
which  is  only  SVz  years  old  &  she  heard 
you  saying  to  write,  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  &  ask  you  to  please  help 
me  for  Xmas  as  my  husband  is  out  of 
work  4  months  &  I  just  buried  a  little 
boy  &  now  I  expect  to  become  a  mother 
again.  You  see  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
get  anything  for  the  little  girl.  All 
I  ask  is  something  for  her.  Hoping 
you   wont   disapoint  me. 

Here's  one  letter  that  Santa  enjoyed 
reading.  It  showed  so  much  sympathy 
and  mother-love: 

Dear  Santa  Claus — I  wish  I  could 
pay  a  visit  to  your  home  and  see  that 
brown  bear,  but  most  of  all  I  would 
like  to  take  care  of  those  little  dolls 
that  cried.  That  is  what  I  want  for 
Xmas,  Santa — a  doll  and  I  promise 
not  to  let  her  cry. 

Every  letter  received  by  Santa  Claus 
was  answered,  provided  an  address  was 
given.  Many  of  the  children  took  it 
for  granted  that  Santa  knew  just  where 
they  lived,  he  had  been  calling  there 
so  often.  Names  were  compared  with 
the  store's  juvenile  mailing  list  and 
where  they  proved  new,  were  added  to 
it,  to  receive  The  Juvenile  Magazine 
and  other  direct  mail  matter  intended 
to  interest  the  children. 


H.  C.  Heflinger 

Elyria,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Syracuse,  Ohio,  office 
of  the  Logan  Gas  Company,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  bv  the  death  of  P,  V. 
Trovinger,  Mr,  Heflinger  prior  to  com- 
ing to  Crestline  was  located  temporar- 
ily in  the  Elyria  office  of  the  same  com- 
pany. 

"Rpstaiirant  and  Tea 
Room  Journal" 

Will  be  the  new  name  of  Tea  Room 
and  Gift  Shop,  beginning  with  the  Jan- 
uary, 1925,  issue.  The  change  does  not 
affect  the  editorial  policy.  Page  size 
will  be  increased  from  8  x  11  to  9  x  12 
and  type  page  size  to  7  Vis  x  10, 


Agate  Club 

Chose  new  officers  at  its  annual 
meeting  December  5,  those  elected 
being  Roger  A.  Johnstone,  Modem 
Pi-isciUa,  president;  Layton  L,  North- 
rup  of  Wheeler  &  Northrup,  vice-pres- 
ident; Fred  Klaner,  Jr,,  of  Macy  & 
Klaner,  Inc.,  secretary;  Joseph  J.  Bar- 
nett.  Cosmopolitan,  assistant  secretary; 
Richard  C.  Chapeck,  MeCall's  Maga- 
zine, treasurer. 


December  31.  1924 
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We  Venture  a  Prediction 


Almost  every]  mail  brings 
from  some  one  the  most  nat' 
ural  question:  "What  of  the 
Textile   Industry  for  1925?'' 

Most  of  those  who  read  this 
will  not  care  for  statistics.  So, 
from  the  mass  of  facts,  figures 
and  data  which  flow  to  this 
focal  point — our  office — we 
give  you  the  following  some- 
what general  deduction. 

During  part  of  1924  the  textile  indus- 
try entertained  a  "psychological 
slump."  It  was  remarked  that  busi- 
ness was  bad — whereupon  it  took  a 
turn  for  the  worse.  This  is  not  un- 
common in  all  industry.  But  the  actual 
fact  was  that  consumption  was  not 
curtailed  anywhere  near  as  much  as 
production  was! 

So,  the  beginning  of  1925  sees  goods  in 
all  hands  from  manufacturer  to  re- 
tailer at  low  ebb.  This  is  a  condition, 
not  a  theory.  And  it  simply  means 
that  the  Textile  Industry  must  hustle 
to  fill  the  hollow. 

More,  it  must  actively  engage  in  filling 
the  increased  demand  of  a  country  which 
in  a  few  weeks  came  from  doubt  to 


confidence,  from  caution  to  courage, 
from  waiting  to  doing.  No  basic  in- 
dustry can  hibernate  for  long — tex- 
tiles least  of  any. 

Textile  Mills  are  resuming  full  time 
operations.  The  major  branches  of  the 
industry  are  swinging  into  step  in  this 
order  —  woolens,  silks,  knit  goods, 
cottons. 

The  year  1925  will  see  a  resumption 
of  normal  new  construction — which 
means  that  approximately  250  mills 
will  be  erected  and  equipped.  It  will 
be  a  year  characterized  by  large  re- 
placements of  worn  machinery  and 
extensive  modernization  of  equip- 
ment. 

Any  manufacturer  whose  product  be- 
longs anywhere  in  textile  mills — from 
power  plant  to  shipping  room — may, 
and  should,  aggressively  enter  the 
lists,  confident  of  success. 

The  straight  road  from  maker  to 
buyer  is,  of  course,  the  industry's  lead- 
ing publication — 


lextile'^bdd 
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Advertiser's 
J\  Weekly 

TheOrqan  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in 
the  British  Empire  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Public- 
ity. 

The  only  Advertising 
Publication  in  Great 
Britain  giving  audited  net 
sales  figures. 

Published  for  all  who 
wish  to  be  informed  on 
British  advertising  and 
its  developments. 


Sobscriptions     $5 

annually*     post     free. 

Advertisement     rate 

New    Yo 

52    Vanderbilt    Aver 

on     application     to 
rk   Office 
ue                  N.    Y.    City 

Net*    England    Office 
WUlis,      14.8      State 

— c/o    Mr.    Frank    E. 
St.,     Boston,      Mass. 

Specializing  in  Cmnmunity  AiirertisiiiK. 
and  the  campaigns  of  the  Co-oper;iiive 
Marketing  Associations.  Reproductions  of 
scores  of  current  newspaper,  magazine  and 
trade  paper  advertisements  each  of  special 
interest  to  advertising  men.  Reproductions 
of  posters,  direct-mail  pieces,  etc.  Ar- 
ticles on  trade  marks  and  trade  naiiits ; 
copy  problems:  layouts,  1iN«\vs  of  indus- 
trial development  of  the  West ;  news  of 
advertising  agencies,  publishers,  printers, 
artists,  etc.,  in  territory  covered.  Art 
features  that  are  unusual  in  the  business 
magazine  field,  and  much  besides.  Popu- 
lar in  advertising  centers  all  over  the 
world.  HThis  is  just  the  time  to  sub- 
scribe while  copies  of  the  January  Annual 
Review  number  (approximately  225  pages 
— out  January  1st — containing  directory  of 
Western  advertisers,  advertising  agencies, 
house  organs,  artists,  etc.)  will  be  in- 
cluded in  specially  priced  trial  subscrip- 
tions. 8  months  for  $1 — 18  months,  J3 
(regular  $3    a   year.) 

WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 

The  "Spot  News"  Monthly  Magazine 
56  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Z[  EEP  your  copies  of  the  Fort- 
nightly.    At  the  conclusion 
of  each  vohime  an  index  is  pub- 
lished for  convenient  reference. 


What  Are  They  Made  of — 
Good  Advertisements? 

By  Joseph  A.  Richards 


ITS  sand,  that's  what  it  is,  just 
plain,  pure,  high-grade  sand.  But 
you  never  would  think  of  sand  when 
lool<ing  through  a  plate  glass  window 
at  a  beautiful  display  of  goods.  And 
you  never  would  think  of  sand  in  look- 
ing through  a  piece  of  sincerity  in  the 
shape  of  a  plate  glass  advertisement  at 
the  goods  which  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
their  glory  back  of  it.  But  it's  sand, 
three-fourths  sand.  Everybody  knows 
what  sand  is  in  the  realm  of  business 
ethics. 

But  let's  recapitulate  and  start  on 
this  new  discussion  in  the  light  of  what 
has  preceded  it. 

We,  makers  of  advertisements,  came 
to  the  conclusion  in  a  previous  medi- 
tation that  a  real  advertisement  was 
a  bit  of  sincerity,  looking  through 
which,  as  one  does  through  a  plate 
glass  window,  one  sees  the  goods.  We 
brushed  aside  copy  and  layout  and  art 
work  and  cried  out  for  advertisements 
which  would  be  unnoticed  in  the  en- 
thusiasm they  inspired  for  the  goods. 

Again  we  felt  that  lack  of  facts  and 
lack  of  courage  have  prevented  the 
making  of  more  plate  glass  advertise- 
ments. 

And  now  we  would  say  something 
about  the  ingredients  used  for  fusing 
and  cooling  that  something  called  an 
advertisement  which  will  superbly  re- 
veal those  things  which  the  manufac- 
turer has  made  and  wishes  to  sell — 
transparent  advertisements,  in  other 
words. 

Plate  glass  is  almost  wholly  a  soda- 
lime-silicate  product,  with  silicate  or 
sand  about  three-fourths  of  the  bulk. 
What  soda  and  lime  are  used  for  I 
don't  know  very  clearly  except  it  be  to 
help  the  sand  to  fuse,  for  evidently  the 
sand  is  the  thing.  Melted  sand,  drawn 
cylindrically  from  the  furnace,  then 
cooled,  split  and  flattened,  is  no  longer 
sand  but  the  clearest  of  crystal — a 
wonder  of  transformation. 

An  advertisement  is  sand  and  com- 
mon sense  and  experience.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  sand  from  the  manufac- 
turer who  dares  to  commit  himself  to 
a  policy  of  advertising.  Let  no  one 
minimize  the  courage  involved  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  in  appropriat- 
ing his  thousands  to  an  advertising 
campaign. 

In  a  word,  the  advertiser  transmutes 
his  courage  —  his  sand  —  into  dollars 
and  says  to  the  advertisement  maker, 
melt  that  many  dollars  into  advertise- 
ments for  me.  And  then  advertisement 
makers  show  their  sand,  and  it  is  sand 
if  we  have  any  proper  respect  for  the 
value  of  a  dollar  and  for  our  reputa- 


tion as  plate  glass  advertisement 
makers. 

Then,  too,  we  are  supposed  to  con- 
tribute the  lime  and  soda,  the  experi- 
ence and  common  sense  for  the  melt. 
That  common  sense  element  will  com- 
pel us  to  go  out  and  get  every  last  fact 
about  the  goods,  the  market,  the  com- 
petition,   the    distribution — everything. 

Now,  let's  see  what  we  have  as  ma- 
terials for  our  advertisement  making. 
There's  that  big  pile  of  faith  in  the 
proposition,  contributed  by  the  adver- 
tiser. I've  called  it  courage,  but  faith 
says  it  better.  "Now  faith  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for."  That  sen- 
tence is  worth  notice.  It  means,  to 
take  it  out  of  its  Biblical  surroundings, 
that  a  man  who  has  faith  in  the  goods 
he  is  making,  as  he  puts  them  on  the 
market,  actually  feels  the  dollars  of 
profit  in  his  hands,  which  are  yet  in 
the  pockets  of  the  men  or  women  who 
will  eventually  buy  his  product. 

But  then  he  looks  at  a  hard  dollar 
and  he  says,  "If  I  believe  in  those 
goods  I've  got  to  melt  that  very  sub- 
stantial dollar  and  a  lot  more  like  it. 
All  right,  I'm  ready."  Now,  that's 
faith — courage — sand.  Also  there's  the 
sincerity,  faith,  courage — sand — of  the 
advertisement  maker  and  the  facts  and 
the  skill  and  the  experience. 

Now  let's  suppose  the  mixture  is 
made  and  the  combined  pile  is  ready 
to  get  hot  over.  Not  warm,  far  more 
than  that — hot;  everybody  and  every- 
thing must  get  hot,  must  fuse,  must 
see  but  one  issue,  must  help  to  the 
fullest  in  its  accomplishment.  En- 
thusiasm is  too  weak  a  word,  and  un- 
less the  advertiser  and  his  faith  and 
his  dollars  are  as  thoroughly  and  as 
sympathetically  fused  with  the  work 
of  the  advertisement  maker  as  is  pos- 
sible, the  melt  will  not  glow  enough  and 
no  one  will  be  able  to  draw  from  the 
furnace  that  glowing  thing  which  will 
be  a  plate  glass  advertisement. 

IN  imagination  I  see  such  a  thing 
emerging  from  the  furnace  of  en- 
deavor. It  is  surely  beautiful  and  full 
of  promise,  but  it  glows  in  its  own  light 
because  it  is  just  from  the  melting  pot. 
It  almost  seems  a  pity,  but  it  must 
cool  down  and  everybody  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  must  cool  off, 
too.  Calm,  deliberate  judgment  must 
take  hold  of  it;  not  unsympathetic 
judgment,  however.  I-et  no  advertiser 
who  has  any  confidence  and  respect  for 
his  advertisement  maker  get  out  such 
a  thing  as  a  hammer  at  this  juncture. 
Let  every  one  remember  that  all  con- 
cerned   have    together    gone    into    this 
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furnace  of  enthusiasm  about  the  goods 
and  their  prospects  with  full  sincerity, 
and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  destroying 
the  spirit  of  your  advertisement  maker 
in  the  cooling  process.  But  the  whole 
thing  must  cool,  nevertheless,  or  it  will 
be  just  a  glowing  thing,  but  not  trans- 
parent. The  advertisement  born  of  the 
fires  of  enthusiasm  which  cannot  stand 
the  cooling  of  calm  judgment  will  not 
prove  to  be  sincere  plate  glass. 

So  while  it  is  still  plastic  and  cooling 
let  the  judgment  be  made,  the  cor- 
rections included,  and  then  compare  it 
with  the  goods  themselves.  Judge  it, 
too,  alongside  the  desire  which  it  is 
calculated  to  awaken  and  foster  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  for  the  goods  which 
lie  just  back  of  it. 

Is  it  a  real  plate  glass  advertise- 
ment? Who  knows  until  it  is  put  up 
in  front  of  some  million  readers  in 
a  magazine,  or  some  millions  in  daily 
papers  in  cities  where  the  goods  them- 
selves are  on  display  in  dealers'  stores. 

And  now  an  anticlimax  is  reached, 
for  after  all  this  work  and  sweat  and 
sand,  we  don't  know  how  clear  a  piece 
of  plate  glass  we  have  until  we  try  it. 
Although  there  is  some  ground  for 
question,  in  the  long  run  we  do  know; 
we  do  prove;  we  do  make  mistakes; 
we  do  correct  them ;  and  we  do  arrive, 
despite  a  blow  bubble  in  the  glass  now 
and  then,  at  conclusions  where  the  con- 
sumer sees  the  goods,  attractive  and 
irresistible,  through  the  piece  of  plate 
glass  which  we  all  have  made  out  of 
sand,  common  sense  and  experience. 


Stanley  H.  Rose 

Foreign  sales  manager  of  the  Bar- 
ber Asphalt  Company,  Philadelphia,  for 
nearly  ten  years,  will  become  Eastern 
sales  manager  for  the  American  Creo- 
sote Works  of  New  Orleans  on  January 
1.  Mr.  Rose  will  also  act  as  general 
sales  agent  for  the  Savannah  Creosot- 
ing  Company  of  Savannah,  Ga.  He  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  the  office  of 
the  American  Creosote  Works  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  after  February  1,  1925. 


Farm  Paper  Merger 

Effective  January  1,  1925,  advertisers 
will  be  able  to  purchase  farm  paper  cir- 
culation in  fifteen  State  farm  papers 
with  one  order,  one  plate  and  one  bill. 
This  is  made  possible  by  a  working  alli- 
ance between  the  unit  kno\vn  as  the 
Standard  Farm  Papers  and  the  five 
State  papers  of  the  Capper  Farm  Press. 
The  list  includes  Tlie  Farmer,  Breed- 
er's Gazette,  Hoard's  Dairyman,  Wis- 
consm  Agriculturist,  Progressive  Far- 
mer, Anirrican  Agriculturist,  Ohio 
Farmer,  Michigan  Farmer,  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,  Wallace's  Farmer, 
Prairie  Farmer,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
Nebraska  Farmer,  Kaiisas  Farmer  and 
Misso7iri  Ruralist. 

Wallace  C.  Richardson  will  have  gen- 
eral direction  of  unit  sales  but  individ- 
ual representation  of  the  Capper  papers 
will  continue  as  formerly  and  the  Cap- 
per organization  will  cooperate  with 
the  Standard  Farm  Paper  organization 
in  selling  combination  business. 

A  new  merchandising  bureau  will  be 
established  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc.,  available 
for  interchange  of  information. 


Back  Up  Your  Advertising- 
Exhibit  at  Conventions! 


An  exhibit  of  your  product  by  actual 
demonstration  crystallizes  your  year's 
advertising  in  the  prospect's  mind,  brings 
immediate  orders,  and  paves  the  way  for 
a  volume  of   future  business. 

World  Convention  Dates  each  month 
lists  the  meeting  place,  dates,  secretary's 
name,  and  estimated  attendance  of  over 
10,000  conventions — as  they  are  sched- 
uled. From  this  list  you  can  pick  the 
conventions  or  expositions  where  you 
can  profitably  display  your  wares. 

Start  planning  now^  for  new  sales.  Send 
$15  for  a  year's  subscription,  or  write 
for  leaflet  I  2,  giving  full  details. 


HENDRICKSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
1400  Broadway,  New  York  City 


''Technical  journals?"  said 
the  architect.  "Why  of  course 
that's  the  proper  and  logical 
place  for  technical  advertising. 
Tell  an  architect  your  adver- 
tising story  in  his  own  paper, 
where  you've  got  his  ear.  And 
don't  forget  to  talk  to  him  in 
his  own  language — if  you  want 
to  get  results." 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — for  a  copy 
of  our  reinsed  s6-page  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect" — and  for 
data  on  flic  circulation  and  scrz'icc  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1924—11825) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  B.  P.,  Inc. 
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PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  your  salesmen  could  show  skeptical  prospects 
the  testimonial  letters  and  orders  received  from 
satisfied  customers,  it  would  remove  doubt  and 
get  the  order.  Don't  lea%e  testimonial  Iftters 
lying  Idle  In  your  flies — give  them  to  your  men 
and  increase  your  sales  thru  their  use. 
Write   for    aamples   and    prices. 


hff^f.J!UJ.BJ:IIJHW«lKWBIMMHBTOWy 


THE  WORLD  IN  PICTURES 

A  good  photopraph  will  say  more  than  a  thousand 
words.  1  have  150,000  subjects.  Including  Burton 
Holmes  negatives.  On-approval  service.  Write 
me    about    your    needs. 

ETVING   GALLOWAY 
15  E.   40th    St.  New   York 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weehly."  The  Indis- 
pensable adviser  on  shoe  styles  and  shoe  merchan- 
dising of  the  best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  counto-.  Circulation  13,423  copies  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosle 
Member    Associated    Buslne; 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Massillon,  Ohio  Good  Salesmen  Winted 


AmcricanJ^mftmnan 

Published    in    CHICAGO 

Member         IxQML/    Lumber 

A.  B.C.  .  .  ,   . 

IS    cut   or   sold. 


^^  ^_  CRAM  CUTS— 

^  qI    ^ZiH"}    f"""    booklets,     house 
-^)  Rtpw_      organs     and      adver- 


THE  CRAM  STUDIOS, 
B-109,    Muskegon,    Mich. 


National  Ulller 


A      Monthly      Bus 


Established    1895 


The    only    A. 
the    field. 

630    W.    JACKSON    BLVD 


Technical  Journal 
Feed  and  Cereal  Mills. 
and    A.    B.    P.    paper    in 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 45  West  4Sth  St, 
CHICAGO  OFFICE— 343  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


NOTICE  ! 
Q  Keep  vour  issues  of  AD- 
VERTISING AND  SELLING 
FORTNIGHTLY  on  file.  At 
the  conclusion  of  each  volume 
an  index  will  be  published. 


How  Mr.  Maurer  Earns 
His  Income 
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cover.  Some  of  it  is  secondhand;  all 
of  it  is  old.  Yet  it  is  in  pretty  fair  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Maurer  paid  the  men  who  manu- 
facture farm  machinery  a  splendid 
compliment.  "We  couldn't  farm,  now- 
adays, without  those  things,"  he  said, 
waving  his    hand 

toward  the  build-  ^^^ 

ing  in  which  his 
equipment  is 
stored.  "With 
them,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  can  do 
five  times  as 
much  work  as 
my  father  could 
— yes,  more  than 
that." 

Mr.  Maurer 
does  not  seem  to 
feel  the  need  for 
more  machinery 
than  he  has;  but 
I  am  su  r  e  it 
would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  induce 
him  to  buy  any- 
thing in  the  way 
of  e  q  u  i  p  m  e  nt, 
provided  it  can 
be  proven  that  it 
will  pay  for  it- 
self in  a  reason- 
able length  of 
time. 

This  is  the 
slack  season  on 
the  farm  and 
so  Mr.  Maurer 
"takes  things 
easy."  He  does 
not   get   up   until  ^^ 

five !  Mrs.  Maurer 

gets  up  then,  too,  and  so  does  Paul.  All 
three  take  a  hand  in  milking  the  cows. 
That  takes  nearly  an  hour.  While  the 
milk  is  still  warm,  it  is  put  through 
the  separator;  usually  that  is  Paul's 
work,  though  often  Mr.  Maurer  attends 
to  it.  About  6.30 — I  am  speaking  now 
of  what  happens  during  the  winter 
months — the  family  sits  down  to  break- 
fast. Breakfast  is  finished  before 
seven.  Paul  has  a  few  odd  jobs  to  do 
before  he  starts  to  school  at  7.45.  Then 
he  disappears,  and  we  do  not  see  him 
again  until  after  four.  He  walks  to 
and  from  school — a  matter  of  three 
miles  each  way — unless  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  have  someone  give  him 
a  "lift."  That  happens  more  often 
than  not. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Mrs. 
Maurer  starts  in  with  her  day's  work. 
There  are  dishes  to  be  washed,  beds 
to  be  made,  two  stoves  to  be  kept  go- 
ing, floors  to  be  swept,  meals  to  be  pre- 


HOGS  have  this  advantage  over 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses — they 
require  little  attention.  Give  them  a 
field  to  root  in,  com  and  skim  milk 
as    needed,    and    they    do    the    rest 


pared,  two  dogs,  two  cats,  two  canaries 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  chickens  to  be 
fed — and  not  only  must  all  these  be 
fed,  but  much  of  their  food  has  to  be 
specially  prepared. 

Monday  is  washday.  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  Mrs.  Maurer  makes  butter. 
This  would  be 
^^  a  back-breaking 
task  if  she  had  to 
use  an  old-fash- 
ioned dash-churn. 
Fortunately,  she 
has  a  Davis 
swing  churn 
which  enables 
her  to  do  more 
than  twice  as 
much  work  in 
less  than  half  the 
time,  and  with 
less  than  a  quar- 
ter the  effort 
that  the  old-fash- 
ioned hand  churn 
involved.  Mrs. 
Maurer  does  not 
sell  her  butter  in 
bulk.  She  is  too 
intelligent  to  do 
that.  She  packs 
it  in  cartons, 
each  carton  con- 
taining a  pound 
and  bearing  the 
name  "Minne- 
tona."  She  sells 
it  at  an  all-the- 
year-round  price 
of  fifty  cents  a 
pound  to  people 
in  Marshall.  In 
—  that  way  she  dis- 
poses of  a  large 
percentage  of  her  weekly  output. 
Whatever  surplus  there  is  is  sold  to 
grocers  at  the  current  price. 

Mrs.  Maurer  has  a  washing  machine, 
which  enables  her  to  do  her  laundering 
quicker  and  easier  than  would  be  the 
case  if  she  lacked  that  convenience. 
She  does  not  bake  her  own  bread,  but 
buys  it  in  town. 

It  is  not  possible,  without  going  into 
greater  detail  than  is  justified,  to  give 
anything  like  a  complete  list  of  Mr. 
Maurer's  activities.  They  vary  from 
day  to  day  and  from  season  to  season. 
But,  take  my  word  for  it,  there  is 
enough  to  do  on  a  170-acre  farm  to 
keep  one  occupied  all  day  and  every 
day. 

The  hogs,  horses  and  cattle  have  to 
be  cared  for — not  as  some  one  happens 
to  think  of  it,  but  as  necessity  requires; 
and  that  is  once,  twice,  or  it  may  be 
three  times  a  day.  Then,  at  one  time 
of  year  there  is  ploughing  to  be  done; 
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The  Highest  Class  and 

Most  Conveniently 

Located   Hotel   on   the 

West  Side. 


Room  and  bath,  $4.00. 
Write  for  Booklet. 
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Color  Is  Important! 

Every  advertising  man  knov/s 
this.  And  yet,  not  many 
knovkT  color — really  knoic  it. 
KnoviT  enough  about  it,  for  ex- 
ample, to  be  qualified  to  give 
a  worth-while  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  a  color  scheme. 
Color  looms  important, 
though.  Your  package,  lay- 
outs of  folders,  broadsides, 
covers  of  catalogs — the  right 
color  combination  makes  or 
mars  them. 

Few  men  have  studied  the 
laws  of  color  harmony — all 
their  lives. 

J.  F.  Earhart  has.  He  knows 
color.  And  like  all  men  who 
know  their  work,  he  has  tried 
to  simplify  it,  so  that  everyone 
may  understand  the  laws  of  color 
harmony. 

The    result  the    Earhart    Color 

Plan    his     masterpiece    will 

make  it  possible  for  everyone 
to  use  color  intelligently.  It  is  a 
simple  guide  to  the  selection  of 
harmonious  color  combinations. 
Shall   we    reserve    a   copy   for   you? 

The    Feicke    Printing    Co. 

430  Pioneer  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


at  another  seeding;  at  another  culti- 
vating; and  at  still  another  harvesting. 
Always,  in  the  back  of  the  farmer's 
mind,  is  the  question,  What  about  the 
weather?  And  this  same  farmer,  you 
should  realize,  must  be  a  "self-starter." 
There  is  no  one  to  say  to  him,  "Do 
this!"  "Do  that!"  He  must  issue  his 
own  instructions,  and  he  must  carry 
them  out. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  my  ar- 
rival Mr.  Maurer,  assisted  by  a  neigh- 
bor, has  been  hauling  corn  from  a  50- 
acre  tract,  which  he  owns,  and  which  is 
about  seven  miles  away.  He  makes  two 
round  trips  a  day.  Figure  that  out! 
He  drives  twenty-eight  miles  over 
roads  that  are  none  too  good,  and  loads 
and  unloads  four  immense  wagonfuls 
of  corn — not  shucked  corn,  but  corn  on 
the  stalk.  He  is  well  on  his  way  at  an 
hour  when  most  "white-collared"  folk 
are  hesitating  between  getting  up 
"now"  or  having  "just  twenty  minutes 
more."  He  finishes  this  job  long  after 
dark,  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a  lan- 
tern. 

THIS,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  slack 
season  on  the  Maurer  farm,  yet  Mr. 
Maurer  averages  anywhere  from  thir- 
teen to  fourteen  hours  of  work  a  day — 
at  least  five  hours  more  than  the  work- 
ing day  of  a  skilled  mechanic  or  fac- 
tory employee.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  he  is  his  own  pacemaker.  If  he 
wants  to  slow  down,  he  has  that  privi- 
lege. If  he  wants  to  speed  up,  he  can. 
His  activity  is  not  regulated  by  a  ma- 
chine. 

Mr.  Maurer  brings  to  his  job  as  much 
intelligence  as  any  skilled  mechanic 
and  more  than  most.  As  he  says,  "A 
farmer  has  to  be  an  all  'round  handy- 
man." Mr.  Maurer  can  lay  concrete 
walks  as  well  as  the  next  man.  He  can 
make  minor  repairs  on  his  machinery. 
He  can  build  wire  fences.  He  can  paint 
his  house.  He  knows  something  about 
soils.  He  can  vaccinate  his  hogs.  He 
has  a  pretty  clear  understanding  of  the 
theory  of  plant  growth  and  he  can  tell 
you  why  lime  gives  a  new  lease  of  life 
to   wornout  land. 

He  may  not  be  a  "specialist,"  as  the 
majority  of  well-paid  city  workers  are. 
But  he  is  certainly  a  "generalist." 

I  have  not  asked  Mr.  Maurer  what 
his  income  is,  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  doing  so.  It  is  quite  possible  he 
would  tell  me.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
might  say  "That  is  none  of  your  busi- 
ness." But  two  evenings  ago  I  put  be- 
fore him  a  rough  estimate  of  "What  a 
man  situated  as  you  are,  ought  to  take 
in  this  year." 

Mr.  Maurer  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
cocked  his  head  a  bit  to  one  side  and 
said:  "You're  pretty  close.  But,"  he 
added,  "that's  gross  income." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "a  farmer's  gross  in- 
come is  practically  the  same  as  his  net 
income.  You  don't  have  to  pay  any 
rent  and  most  of  your  food  is  raised  on 
your  farm." 

"That's  true,"  replied  Mr.  Maurer, 
"I  don't  pay  any  rent  and  a  good  share 
of  our  food  is  produced  right  here.  But 
not  all  of  it." 


"Well,"  I  said,  "what  other  expenses 
have  you?" 

"There's  feed,"  said  Mr.  Maurer, 
"feed  for  the  horses,  cows,  hogs  and 
chickens." 

"But,"  I  objected,  "you  produce  all 
that,  don't  you?" 

"Nosirree,"  said  Mr.  Maurer.  "Wait!" 
He  went  into  the  next  room  and  re- 
turned a  moment  later,  with  a  book  in 
which  he  keeps  an  exact  record  of  all 
mcneys  received  and  paid.  "Listen,"  he 
said.  "Here  are  my  expenditures  for 
feed." 

January     10 — Bran ?40.00 

February    12 — Bran    and     Mid- 
dlings       48.2.^ 

March     12 — Bran 34.00 

April    23 — Bran    and    Middlings  24.30 

April — Tankage     6.00 

Mav   5 — Chicken    Feed 5.75 

Mav    15 — Bran 19.00 

June    5— Salt 7.60 

June   6 — Chicken  Feed 9.00 

June    14 — Cotton    Seed 5.60 

Julv   7 — Bran   and   Middlings.  .  .  64.00 

Julv    7 — Chicken    Feed 5.00 

August   15 — Bran  and  Middlings  168.75 

September    20 — Oats 34.00 

October  1 — Sova  Bean  hay 20.00 

October     8 — Middlings 57.00 

October    28 — Tankage 7.00 

October    28 — Bran 66.00 

November    7 — Cotton    Seed 50.00 

December — (Estimated)     30.00 

J701.25 
Now   my   estimate   of   the   gross   in- 
come of  a  man  situated  as  Mr.  Maurer 

is,  was  $3,175. 

From  butter  and  milk $1,600 

From    hogs 1,050 

From  poultry  and  eggs 450 

Miscellaneous     75 

$3,175 
Deduct  for  feed 700 

Net    income $2,475 

"Don't  forget,"  continued  Mr.  Maurer, 
"that  this  is  a  better  year  than  the 
average.  Don't  forget  that  we  have 
made  no  allowance  for  repairs  to  farm 
machinery  or  for  binder-twine  or  for 
help  or  for  taxes  or  for  insurance  or 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  implements, 
or  for  loss  of  livestock.  Some  years, 
those  items  run  into  considerable 
money.  Nor  have  we  made  any  allow- 
ance for  interest  on  capital  invested. 
You  can  form  your  own  idea  of  what 
my  income  is  when  I  tell  you  that,  only 
once,  have  I  had  to  pay  any  income 
tax." 

"  T~\OES      your      income      come      in 
I^  ./pretty      regularly — that      is,      in 

about  the   same  proportion  each  month?" 

I  asked. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Maurer.     "I'll  give  it 

to  you  by  quarters: 

1st    quarter 20  per  cent 

2nd   quarter 10  per  cent 

3rd    quarter 40  per  cent 

4th    quarter 30  per  cent 

100  per  cent 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  in 
spring,  a  man  situated  as  Mr.  Maurer 
is.  feels  poor;  and  that  in  the  fall,  say 
from  September  until  December,  he 
feels  "prosperous."  It  is  during  these 
four  months  that  he  should  be  most 
responsive  to  advertising,  for  it  is  then 
that  he  has  money  in  hand.  It  is  then, 
too,  that  he  has  a  certain  amount  of — 
I  will  not  call  it  "leisure"  but  "time" 
that  he  can  call  his  own. 

To    retuni    to    the     subject     of     Mr. 
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Maurer's  income.  After  allowing  for 
the  various  items  to  which  he  called 
attention,  I  figure  that  this  year  Mr. 
Maurer  will  have  a  "spendable"  income 
of  about  $2,200.  That,  I  gather,  is  con- 
siderably more  than  was  the  case  in 
1922  or  1923.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  nearly  half  that  portion  of 
Mr.  Maurer's  income  which  comes  from 
his  cows — $1,G00,  in  all — is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Maurer  makes  and  sells 
about  seventy  pounds  of  butter  every 
week.  If  the  Maurers  did  what  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  farmers 
hereabout  do — sell  their  milk  to  a 
creamery,  their  "spendable"  income 
would  be  nearer  $1,600  than  $2,200. 

To  either  of  those  amounts  one 
should  add  about  $300  to  cover  rent, 
which  they  do  not  have  to  pay,  and 
food  for  their  own  table,  which  they  do 
not  have  to  buy,  as  they  produce  it 
themselves. 

So,  I  should  say  that  the  Maurers — 
and  not  only  the  Maurers  but  millions 
of  other  intelligent,  hard-working  farm 
families,  who  practise  general  farm- 
ing in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  will,  this  year,  have  a  "spend- 
able" income  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
families  living  in  towns  and  small 
cities  whose  incomes  are  not  less  than 
$1,800  nor  more  than  $2,500  a  year. 
And  those  are  the  people  who  consti- 
tute the  overwhelming  percentage  of 
buyers   of  advertised   goods. 

The  Maurers'  garden,  let  me  add,  is 
about  80  X  125  and  produces  potatoes, 
strawberries,  lettuce,  beans,  beets,  cel- 
ery and  onions — enough  to  meet  the 
family's  requirements.  The  orchard  is 
not  large,  nor  are  the  fruit  trees  as 
healthy  as  they  might  be,  but  they 
yield  enough  apples,  peaches  and  cher- 
ries to  supply  the  family's  needs  and  to 
constitute  a  small  addition  to  its  yearly 
income. 

Eggs  and  poultry,  as  already  stated, 
are  the  third  largest  source  of  the 
Maurers'  income.  Mrs.  Maurer  sells 
about  $150  worth  of  chickens  a  year 
and  about  $300  worth  of  eggs.  Egg 
prices  fluctuate  widely.  Last  spring, 
Mrs.  Maurer  received  as  little  as  17 
cents  a  dozen.  The  present  price  is  55 
cents  a  dozen. 


[This  is  the  second  nf  a  series  of  articles 
by  >rr.  Campbell  describing  conditions  on  a 
typical  farm  in  a  typical  farming  com- 
munity. The  first  article  appeared  in 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly, 
December  17.  1924.  The  next  will  appear 
in  the   issue  of  January   14,   1925.] 


William  H.  Dobbins 

Who  had  been  associated  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  Institute  for  eight  years, 
died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in  New 
York  on  December  11. 


Coleman  W.  McCampbell 

Formerly  manager  of  the  service  de- 
partment of  the  M.  C.  Robbins  Pub- 
lishing Company,  has  joined  the  adver- 
tising staff  of  the  Standard  Gas  Equip- 
ment Corporation,  New  York. 
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Adding  Machines 

Addressing  Machines 

Automobiles 

Cameras  and  Kodaks 

Cement 

Clocks 

Coffee 

Dishes 

Envelopes 

Files  and  Cabinets 


Hardware  and  Plumb- 
ing 
Heating  Equipment 
Furniture 
Fixtures 

Kitchen  Equipment 
Letter  Heads 
Pianos 
Pipe  Organs 
Paper 


Radios 

Rugs  and  Floor  Cover- 
ing 
Roofing 

Bulletins  and  Signs 
Tires 

Typewriters 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Victrolas 
Window  Glass 
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How 
FORMAMINT 
reaches  dentists 

To  carry  this  season's  Forma- 
mint  campaign  to  dentists, 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  has  chosen  ORAL 
HYGIENE  exclusively. 

Through  ORAL  HYGIENE 
Formamint  reaches  the  entire 
dental  profession. 

Oral 
Hygiene 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO:  Peoples  Gas  Building.  Harrison  8448 
NEW  YORK:  Flatlron  Building,  Ashland  1467 
ST.  1,01'IS:  Syndicate  Trust  Buildine.  Olive  43 
1.0S      ANGELES:      Chapman   Building.      82B041 


Yes,  and  it  will  be 
that  way  in  1925, 
too — advertising 
will  speed  up 
sales  and  cut 
down  sales  ex- 
pense. 

Our  address  isn't 
changed,  either. 

IRVIN  F.  PASCHALL 

INCORPORATED 

JJdvertising  Counsel 

Mc  CORMICK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Some  Early  Experiences 
in  Client  Relationship 
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ests  with  which  he  has  been  identified, 
but  he  also  has  been  ready  and  willing 
to  check  over  with  me  any  other  ad- 
vertising plans  I  had  in  mind  for  other 
people  and  has  given  me  his  reaction 
on  them,  assuming  that  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  handle  the  sales  for  our  clients. 

Mr.  Thorny,  as  I  expected,  gradually 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  sales  of  all 
the  Hammar  interests.  The  paint  busi- 
ness was  discontinued  and  the  Hammar 
Brothers  Lead  Company  found  competi- 
tion with  the  National  Lead  Company 
was  anything  but  child's  play.  Mr. 
Thomy  was  forced  to  rely  on  first  get- 
ting better  salesmen  and  working 
harder  with  them  himself  in  competing 
with  the  National  Lead  Company. 

We  frequently  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  advertising  Hammar  Brothers 
lead. 

Mr.  Thomy  gave  me  all  the  time  I 
asked  for  but  convinced  me  that  by 
selling  Hammar  Brothers  lead  to  forty- 
odd  exclusive  distributors  he  could  do 
better  for  his  employers  than  by  any 
other  method  of  distribution. 

MR.  THOMY'S  sales  plan  was  then, 
and  probably  always  would  be, 
best  for  a  small  factory  in  a  field 
where  there  was  a  big  domestic  insti- 
tution like  the  National  Lead  Company 
which  sold  all  jobbers.  By  appointing 
one  exclusive  jobber  in  a  territory  and 
allowing  him  an  extra  5  per  cent — 
provided  the  jobber  would  earn  it — 
Mr.  Thomy  established  and  maintained 
a  continuous  regular  output  for  Ham- 
mar Brothers  white  lead  without  any 
advertising  or  any  salesmanship  ex- 
cept his  own  efforts. 

One  day  Mr.  Thomy  surprised  the 
Hammar  Brothers  by  saying  that  he 
had  to  make  more  money,  but  as  he 
was  willing  to  do  all  the  work  they 
needed  for  what  they  were  paying  him 
he  would  ask  their  consent  to  act  as 
sales  counsellor  for  other  concerns.  He 
then  made  a  part-time  arrangement 
with  R.  H.  Adams,  president  of  the 
American  Linseed  Oil  Company,  to  help 
him  market  the  fine  grade  of  edible  oil 
he  was  making  out  of  copra  (dried 
cocoanut). 

Mr.  Thomy  found  many  new  uses 
for  the  delectable  fat.  particularly 
among  bakers,  as  a  butter  substitute. 
The  fact  that  for  such  things  as 
Nabisco  wafer  fillings  this  product  was 
superior  to  butter  gave  Mr.  Thomy  the 
idea  of  incorporating  it  with  the  skim- 
med milk  from  which  the  butter  fat 
had  been  removed  and  then  evaporating 
the  compound  product  and  having  the 
equivalent  of  evaporated  milk  at  a 
much  lower  cost.  H*  suggested  the 
idea  to  me  and  I  passed  it  on  to  E.  A. 


Stuart,  president  of  the  Carnation  Milk 
Products  Company,  but  the  latter  only 
smiled  and  went  on  talking  about  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Thomy  persisted  in  his  idea  and 
persuaded  the  Stevens  brothers,  of 
Sheboygan,  who  were  nephews  of  the 
Hammars  and  who  were  in  the  butter 
business,  to  experiment  with  the  chem- 
ist which  Mr.  Adams  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. Finally  there  was  evolved  a 
product  which  Mr.  Thomy  named  Hebe. 
He  coached  the  Stevens  brothers  how 
to  market  it  and  they  made  headway 
from  the  start. 

About  two  years  after  I  had  men- 
tioned the  idea  to  Mr.  Stuart  I  was 
asked  by  L.  F.  Hardenburgh,  vice- 
president  of  the  Carnation  Products 
Company,  what  I  knew  about  Hebe, 
and  I  told  him  I  knew  all  about  it  and 
that  Mr.  Stuart  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  develop  the  idea  but  had  turned  it 
down.  A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Harden- 
burgh wrote  me  from  Seattle  that  he 
had  discussed  Hebe  with  Mr.  Stuart 
and  the  latter  said  he  had  never  heard 
anything  about  it.  This  annoyed  me 
so  much  that  I  made  a  careful  search 
of  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Stuart 
but  could  find  nothing  in  it  referring 
to  Hebe.  I  wrote  Mr.  Thomy  to  re- 
fresh my  memory,  and  he  came  up  from 
St.  Louis  to  tell  me  that  if  Mr.  Stuart 
was  interested  in  Hebe  he  could  buy 
the  business.  I  telegraphed  Mr.  Stuart 
and  he  and  L.  R.  Hardenburgh  came 
on  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Stuart  finally  re- 
called my  conversation  with  him  and 
bought  the  Hebe  business  for  $300,000. 
He  took  out  of  it  several  times  that 
amount  before  Hebe  was  legislated  out 
of  business.  I  shall  never  cease  to 
believe  that  if  Mr.  Stuart,  instead  of 
fighting  for  his  legal  rights  to  make 
Hebe,  had  by  advertising  in  farm 
papers  sold  the  idea  to  dairy  farmers 
that  with  Hebe  he  was  making  a  larger 
market  for  their  skimmed  milk,  there 
never  would  have  been  any  legislation 
against  Hebe. 

WHILE  Mr.  Thomy  was  giving  spe- 
cial sales  counsel  to  Mr.  Adams 
he  developed  the  idea  of  putting  on  the 
market  the  pure  cocoanut  fat  in  the 
same  brick  form  in  which  butter  is 
now  sold.  Mr.  Thomy  coined  the  word 
"Oko,"  and  a  test  campaign  for  a  year 
costing  $23,000  was  prepared  to  cover 
the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  start  this 
advertising  Mr.  Adams  changed  his 
mind  and  severed  relations  with  Mr. 
Thomy  and  the  Mahin  Advertising 
Company.  Soon  afterward  another 
advertising  agency  placed  a  campaign 
for  Mr.  Adams  for  the  same  cocoanut 
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fat  in  tin  cans  under  the  name  of 
"Sawtay."  This  campaign  was  not  a 
success. 

Mr.  Thorny  and  I  both  still  believe 
that,  under  the  original  plans,  "Oko" 
would  have  succeeded  in  St.  Louis  and 
that  today  it  would  have  been  a  most 
valuable  asset  to  the  American  Linseed 
Oil  Company. 

While  Mr.  Thomy  and  I  have  been 
intimate,  personal  friends  for  eighteen 
years,  we  have  never  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  a  selling  and  adver- 
tising campaign  together.  During  that 
period  he  has  developed  and  sold  out 
for  the  owners,  to  their  very  great 
satisfaction,  three  separate  business  en- 
terprises. In  each  one  he  has  had  the 
biggest  kind  of  competition  to  deal 
with,  as  he  has  today  in  the  St.  Louis 
Lithopone  Company  of  which  he  is 
president. 

Mr.  Thomy  seems  to  think  that  the 
function  of  selling  is  to  change  people's 
minds  to  accept  what  the  business  is 
best  capable  of  producing  rather  than 
to  get  people's  opinions  and  making  the 
business  over  to  conform  to  them. 

He  would  not  expect  an  advertising 
agency  to  make  a  sales  policy  for  him, 
but  he  would  quickly  use  an  advertis- 
ing agency  if  it  could  give  him  a  wider, 
deeper,  broader  and  more  thorough  in- 
terpretation of  his  sales  plans  than  he 
could  get  in  any  other  way.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  manufacturing  business 
lives  on  sales,  and  sales  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  series  of  adjust- 
ments where  the  mind  of  the  buyer 
meets  the  mind  of  the  seller.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  initiative  always  rests 
with  the  seller. 

The  seller  must  turn  in  orders  that 
the  factory  is  organized  to  fill  or  the 
salesmanship  is  at  fault.  A  salesman 
who  follows  through  the  material  that 
he  is  selling  until  he  knows  where, 
when  or  how  it  is  consumed  should  be 
able  to  make  constructive  suggestions 
that  would  be  more  valuable  to  the  im- 
mediate purchaser  than  the  concession 
in  price  which  most  purchasing  agents 
spend  so  much  valuable  time  in  en- 
deavoring to  secure. 


Andrew  Mahoney 

Formerly  with  the  Detroit  Times, 
Detroit  Journal,  and  Pictorial  Review, 
has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  Walker  & 
Company,  outdoor  advertisers,  Detroit. 


Tuttle 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  counsel  to  the  Central 
Tourist  Bureau,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


0.  S.  Tyson  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising agents  for  Abbott-Merkt  & 
Company,  Inc.,  engineers  and  construc- 
tors, and  for  the  Raymond  Concrete 
Pile  Company,  both  of  New  York. 


William  B.  Walker 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  John  Budd  Company, 
died  December  13  after  a  short  illness. 


THE  LINE  OF 

LEAST  RESISTANCE— 


That's  what  it  amounts  to — for  those 
manufacturers  of  BUILDING  SUPPLIES 
who    cultivate    the    dealer. 

The  building  supply  dealer  carries  every 
kind  of  material  in  stock  and  the  con- 
tractors and  builders  depend  on  the 
dealer  for  their  daily  needs. 
There  are  more  than  5000  of  these  big 
dealer- merchants 
Own    Paper    ever 

And- 
of  mate 
every  year. 


ading      the      Dealers" 
;ek. 


lany 


lillions    of    dollars    worth 
thru  this  dealer  channel 


Advertisers    who    knc 
need    any    urging. 


the    facts    don't 


Member    A.B.C.    and    A.B.P. 


BUILDING    SUPPLY    NEWS 

407  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


For  Sialistics  Covering  All  Branches  of  lite  Gas  Industry 

BROWN'S  DIRECTORY 

OF     AMERICAN     GAS     COMPANIES 

A  complete,  up-to-date  mailing  list.  Gives  every  gas 
company,  the  names  of  the  officers,  manager  and 
purchasing  agent,  together  with  number  of  con- 
sumers, meters,  etc.  Also  gives  the  capitalizatlor. 
of  every  gas  company,  amount  of  capital  stock,  bonds 
and   dividends   paid. 


NOW    READY    FOR    DLSTRIBUTION 


$10.00  a  Copy 

ROBBINS  PUBLISHING  CO. 


$7.50  to  Gas  Companies 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
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6  Reasons  why 
you  will  find 
the  Fortnightly 
your  most  valuable 
business  magazine. 

I  Long,  tiresome  introduc- 
•  tions  to  articles  delight 
you  with  their  absence.  Arti- 
cles are  packed  with  interest 
instead  of  being  merely  crowd- 
ed with  words. 

O      The    Fortnightly    never 
has  a   "write-up"  of   an 
advertising  campaign  until  it 
has  proved  out. 

O  The  Fortnightly  does 
*-'•  not  "glorify"  advertis- 
ing. It  doesn't  believe  that 
advertising  is  super-anything. 
It  doesn't  believe  that  it  can 
accomplish  the  impossible. 

4  The  Fortnightly  has  its 
•  own  personality.  It  is 
not  a  machine-made  publica- 
tion. Each  number  grows  out 
of  the  daily  happenings  and 
contacts  and  correspondence 
with  business  executives. 

5  The  Fortnightly  is  writ- 
•  ten  by  authorities.  When 
an  article  needs  to  be  written, 
the  Fortnightly  goes  to  the 
best  man  in  the  field  and  gets 
him  to  write  it. 

fy     The   Fortnightly   is   not 
afraid  of  an  idea  because 
it's  new.      It   is   out   for   new 
ideas — good  ideas. 


Advertising    and    Selling    Fortnightly 
52   Vanderbilt  Ave.,   New  York  City 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for 
one  year  (26  issues).  Send  me  bill 
for  $2.00  when  first  issue  is  mailed. 


Na 


Sales  Problems  in  the 
British  Market 

By  Winthrop  C.  Hoyt 


ALTHOUGH 
/\  20  per  cent 
-^jLof  the  to- 
tal exports  from 
the  United  States 
are  now  success- 
f  u  II  y  sold  in 
Great  Britain, 
there  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  fig- 
ure cannot  be 
greatly  increased 
if  the  proper  sell- 
ing methods  are 
adopted.  By  care- 
ful preparation 
at  the  start  an 
American  manu- 
facturer  can 
practically  assure 
himself  of  suc- 
cess in  the  Brit- 
ish markets. 

Many  problems 
present  them- 
selves  to  the 
American  manu- 
facturer who  is 
planning  to  cover 
the  British  mar- 
ket.    First,  there 


At  Olympia  Ask  First— 
"Is  this  a  'British  Car?" 


The  quality  of  endurance  to  be  found  in  die 
Bnoshbailt  car  is  to  be  attributed  to  Bnnsh 
supenonty  of  material  and  workmanship  ;  it  will 
mjm/am  the  exceUcnce  of  its  performance.  Five 
yean  hence  you  will  still  be  proud  of  your 
relublc  British  Car. 

British  Cars  are  best  suited  to  British  cotiditioiis 
and  unsurpassed  for  economical  running.  They 
are  light  on  petrol,  light  on  oil,  bght  on  tyres, 
and  develop  the  greatest  horsepower  for  the 
lowest  taxatioa  These  are  the  considerations 
which  must  detcrmuie  the  ultimate  cost  of  your 

And — you  can  always  get  in  touch  with  the  maka. 
The  cars  made  in  this  country  by  your  own 
best    fulfil    the    tequuements     of 


At  Olympia  buy  a 

BRITISH  MOTOR 

A  British  Motor   is  3  car  or  lorry 

of  BriosK-tiudc   pans 
and  Bnmh-tnadf 


in  the  States. 
The  latest  figures 
show  a  total  of 
1,.312,.337  motor 
vehicles  in  Great 
Britain.  Of  this 
number  473,528 
are  private  cars, 
498,579  motor 
cycles,  203,156 
commercial  cars 
and  94,153  hack- 
neys. Heavy 
taxes  have  hin- 
dered the  devel- 
opment and  then 
also,  as  the  Lcm- 
don  Times  ob- 
serves, the  is- 
land, "with  its 
high  relative  pro- 
portion of  train 
service,  will 
never  have  the 
same  need  of 
motor  cars  as 
America  which, 
last  year,  pro- 
duced over  4,- 
000,000  and  owns 
88    out    of    every 


is    the    agitation    from    British    manu-  hundred    of    the    18,000,000-odd    auto- 

facturers    against    the    purchasing    of  mobiles  in  the  world." 
American    products,   most   of   which   is         The    collection    of    the    debt    by    the 

due   to   such   causes   as   unemployment,  American    government    is    a    cause    of 

the    repayment    of   the    American    loan  much     ill-feeling     among    all     English 

and  to  the  high  taxes.  people.     They  are  constantly  reminded 

For  the   past   year  nearly  a   million  of  it  by  the  frequent  visits  of  the  in- 

and  a  quarter  men  have  been  contiriu-  come       tax       collector.     Whereas       we 

ously  out  of  work.     Not  only  are  these  grumble   at   home   about   our   four   and 

men     non-productive,     but     they     are  eight    per    cent    income    tax,    English 

drawing  a  weekly  dole  from  the   Gov-  people  are  confronted  by  a  normal  tax 

ernment.     Thus  one  out  of  every  forty-  of  over   10   per  cent.     A   married  man 

six  people  in  Great  Britain  lives  at  the  with  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year  pays 

expense   of    the   other    forty-five.     The  over  10  per  cent  of  his  income  in  tax. 


latest  figures  show  the  exact  number 
of  unemployed  to  be  1,215,575  out  of  a 
total  population  of  47,307,601.  Realiz- 
ing this  state  of  unemployment  and 
feeling  the  pinch  of  intense  foreign 
competition,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
British  manufacturers  should  turn  to 
the  patriotic  appeal  to  help  sell  their 
goods.  One  example  is  that  of  the 
motor  manufacturers.  Previous  to 
the  week  of  the  Motor  Show  an  intense 
advertising  campaign  was  run  in  Lon- 
don newspapers,  the  theme  of  which 
was  "Your  first  question  at  the  Motor 
Show— Is  this  car  British?"  At  the 
show,  the  British  motor  manufacturers 
followed  up  their  campaign  by  placing 
neat  white  cards  on  each  of  their  cars 
reading  "This  is  British." 

The  automobile  industry  has  not  de- 
veloped here  to  the  extent  that  it  has 


If  his  income  reaches  $100,000,  50  per 
cent  of  it  goes  to  tax  and  one-fifth  of 
the  tax  goes  to  pay  Britain's  debt  to 
this  country. 

Accordingly  it  is  not  hard  to  realize 
why  an  Englishman  is  not  interested 
in  buying  American  goods.  There  is 
not  the  same  interest  in  American 
goods  that  we  have  in  the  States  to- 
ward English  or  French  products.  On 
the  other  hand  this  condition  does  not 
prevent  the  American  manufacturer 
from  successfully  selling  in  Great 
Britain.  The  average  Britisher  is  too 
much  of  a  world  citizen  to  be  entirely 
influenced  by  the  arguments  of  the 
British  manufacturer  and  the  average 
man  feels  strongly  that  the  British 
manufacturer  ouglit  to  meet  competi- 
tion on  the  standpoint  of  quality. 
Especially  is  this  true  in   the  case  of 
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household  commodities  and  lower-priced 
goods.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  mass  feels  the  need  of  making 
a  shilling  go  as  far  as  possible. 

There  are  several  instances  of  manu- 
facturers who  have  covered  the  British 
market  in  such  an  effective  manner 
that  many  people  will  ask  in  amaze- 
ment, "Why,  is  that  an  American  con- 
cern?" 

Such  companies  have  removed  all 
traces  of  their  American  origin.  In 
most  cases  a  separate  organization  has 
been  created.  Every  piece  of  literature 
has  been  rewritten  in  the  Britisher's 
English — undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant factor.  It  applies  to  cartons, 
catalogues,  instruction  books,  fillers, 
direct  mail  pieces  and  so  on.  All 
American  phrases,  slogans,  prices 
have  been  obliterated.  No  American 
addresses  appear  in  anything. 

The  question  of  price  must  be  studied 
carefully.  If  the  manufacturer  is  to 
win  this  market  he  must  be  prepared  to 
offer  the  lowe.st  price  possible.  It  is 
apparent  that  general  money  conditions 
are  not  as  favorable  as  they  might  be. 
High  ta.xes  are  felt  by  everyone  and 
price  must  be  considered.  Larger  capi- 
tal and  mass  production  often  permits 
the  American  manufacturer  to  offer 
a  better  price. 

THE  number  of  retail  outlets  in 
Great  Britain  is  enormous,  consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  population.  There 
are  nearly  80,000  retail  grocers,  served 
through  ioOO  wholesale  houses;  26,000 
tobacconists;  10,000  chemists;  60,000 
retail  bakers;  20,000  hairdressers,  6000 
men's  wear  shops,  23,000  tailors,  16,000 
stationers.  All  other  trades  are  repre- 
sented by  equally  large  numbers. 

The  dealer's  attitude  toward  foreign 
goods  is  well  expressed  by  the  Daily 
Sketch,  a  popular  illustrated  news- 
paper of  1,250.000  circulation,  in  a  re- 
cent  survey   of   the   British   market: 

The  average  retail  dealer  in  Great 
Britain  is  inclined  to  be  conservative, 
somewhat  difficult  to  convince,  but 
when  won  to  any  particular  proposition 
he  is  loyal  and  enthusiastic  and  will 
respond  to  that  genuine  sales  help 
which  savors  of  real  cooperation  but 
which  refrains  from  the  suggestion 
of  either  dictation  or  domination. 
Generally  speaking  there  are 
four  main  things  the  retailer  will  look 
for:  he  will  expect  a  good  article  able 
to  hold  its  own  in  competition  with  like 
articles,  he  will  want  liberal  cash  dis- 
counts, a  measure  of  protection  from 
the  danger  of  being  undersold  from 
competitive  sources,  and  finally  he  will 
expect  to  see  an  outside  force, — ad- 
vertising,— assisting  him  in  creating 
demand  for  the  article.  He  responds  to 
persuasion  but  reacts  adversely  to 
force.  He  is  cautious  rather  than 
enterprising,  imitative  rather  than 
original  and  his  selling  enthusiasm  is 
of  the  slow-growing  order  rather  than 
effervescent  and  fickle. 


George  C.  Datcson 

Formerly  with  Frank  Seaman,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  become  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Kelsey-Mooney-Stedem, 
San  Francisco  advertising  agency. 
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FOR  years,  residence  heating  boilers  have  been  mad 
grates  that  shake  half  at  a  time. 
When   The  Burnham  was   made  that  way,  the   manager 
merely  mentioned  it  to  us  as  a  passing  instance. 

When  we  spoke  of  its  many  strong  selling  points,  he  replied: 
•  Why,  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  that." 

"  No,"  we  replied,  "  but  telling  about  it  is  new.  It's  so  utterly 
obvious  that  no  boiler  maker  has  considered  it  worth  the 
mentioning." 

Based,  however,  on  that  very  utterly  obvious  thing,  the  sales 
of  Burnham  Boilers  were  made  to  increase  at  a  rate  never 
enjoyed  before. 

It  has  been  our  experience,  that  the  homely,  every  day,  com- 
mon sense  thing,  is  the  one  that  in  the  long  run,  best  business 
builds. 
We  call  it  the  utterly  obvious,  because  it  is  so  utterly  obvious. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  sort  of  long-haul  business-build- 
ing kind  of  advertising,  you  may  find  the  methods  of  this 
moderate  sized,  personal  service  Agency  worth  inquiring  about. 


TliTHiLL  Advertising  Aglj^c 


.  W.  C.  TUTHILL,  President 

1133  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
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DISPLAY  advertising  forms  of  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly  elose  one  week  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are  held  open  until 
the  Saturday  before  the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy  for  display 
advertisements  to  appear  in  the  January  14th  issue 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  .January  7th.  Classified 
advertisements  will  be  accepted  up  to  Satiuday  noon. 
January  10th. 
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Announcing 

®i)e  iHorning  tribune 

NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  MORNING  PAPER 

Issued  by  the  publishers  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item  and  offered  to  national  advertisers  jointly 
with 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


without   increase   in   current    rates- 
present. 


-for   the 


The  Morning  Tribune  and  the  New 
Orleans  Item  jointly  on  week  days  fifteen 
cents  a  line. 

The  Item  Tribune  on  Sundays  eighteen 
cents  a  line. 

All  day  coverage  in  New  Orleans  at  one 
cost. 

James  .1/.  Thomson,  Publisher  A.  G.  Nexvmyer,  Associate  Publisher 


National  Advertising  Representatives 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 


FREDERICK    A.   HANNAH 

AND  ASSOCIATES 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT    -    FINANCING 
MARKETING  COUNSEL 

32  WEST  40th  STREET     :    NEW  YORK 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewl";!!  Dally  Forward  Is  the  world's  lar^rt'st  Jewish 
dally.  A. B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  toliti 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
l.ji.l.r  in  every  Jewish  ciniimunity  throuKhout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
ri'sult  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national  a<lverttslng. 
Kenders  effective  merchandising  service.  Rates  on 
request. 


Only  Denne"in 
Canadian  AdvertiSini 


^ //    Our   Counsel   arid   Service  on  tout 
CANADIAN    ADVERTISING 

1b  baaed  on  years  of  Buccessful  expert' 

to    the    Canadian    field.      Before 

ohootlos  70ur  CioadlKD  agencr.   writa 

rA- JDENNE  c  Company  ltd 

217  Bay  Street,  TORONTO, 


1 


Change  of  Address 

Request  must  reach  ADVERTISING 
AND  SELLING  FORTNIGHTLY  ooe 
week  before  date  of  iBsne  with 
which  It  is  to  take  effect.  Be  aure 
to   send  both  your  old  and  your  new 


Fraudulent  Stock  and 
the  Public 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   32] 

and  a  similar  condition  existed  in  the 
agricultural  Middle  West,  comprising 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Missouri. 

Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  due 
to  the  oil  industry,  were  somewhat 
above  the  $6  average.  One  large 
Texas  city  reported  a  loss  of  $10  per 
capita. 

Losses  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  on  the  whole  were  less  than 
those  for  the  country  at  large.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast,  however,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  South,  there  was  a  notice- 
able increase.  In  one  or  two  Cali- 
fornia cities  the  per  capita  loss  was 
about  $10. 

The  vigilance  organizations  have 
succeeded  to  a  great  extent  during  the 
past  two  years  in  reducing  that  total. 
There  are  fraudulent  stock  salesmen 
operating  now,  but  their  number  and 
effectiveness  have  been  materially  re- 
duced during  the  past  year.  If  to- 
day, then,  the  per  capita  stock  loss 
of  the  country  is  $6,  two  years  ago  it 
must  have  been  at  least  $8  or  $9. 

An  analysis  of  the  answers  to  Ques- 
tions 2,  3  and  4  of  the  questionnaire, 
together  with  a  survey  of  the  work  of 
the  National  Vigilance  Committee 
during  this  period,  will  reveal,  I  think, 
how  this  condition  was  brought  about. 

THE  fundamental  method  employed 
by  all  advertising  and  sales  vigi- 
lance organizations  has  been,  of  course, 
education.  Until  the  people  have  been 
educated  to  beware  of  dubious  stock 
issues,  punishment  of  the  stock 
swindler   can   avail   nothing. 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee, 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  virtu- 
ally every  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
adopted  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
slogan,  "Before  You  Invest — Investi- 
gate." This  method  of  education  was 
first  developed  by  the  Cleveland  Better 
Business  Commission  and  is  knowTi  as 
the   Cleveland  Plan. 

One  phase  of  it  is  to  urge  people  un- 
schooled in  the  intricacies  of  finance  to 
ask  counsel  of  their  banker  or  vigilance 
organization  before  putting  their 
money  into  any  proposition,  no  matter 
how  plausible  it  appears. 

Another  phase  is  to  give  publicity 
to  the  operations  of  fraudulent  stock 
salesmen  and  to  the  extent  of  their 
activities  and  the  losses  incurred  by 
those  who  invested  in  them.  During 
the  Texas  oil  prosecutions  two  years 
ago,  a  total  of  5000  columns  of  pub- 
licity were  devoted  by  newspapers  in 
every  part  of  the  country  to  Dr.  Cook 
and  his  associates — warning  the 
people  to  steer  clear  of  all  such. 

All  of  the  answers  to  questions  2 
and  4  of  the  questionnaire,  although 
many  of  them  differed  in  method,  were 
alike  in  pointing  to  publicity  as  the 
first  and  only  means  by  which  the 
stock  swindler  can  be  eliminated. 
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Stunt  Selling  in 
Marketing 
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poo  or  toilet  goods  purchase  has  proven 
popular. 

These  are  only  ideas  suggested  to 
dealers.  The  stunts  pulled  off  by  man- 
ufacturers are  quite  as  ridiculous — 
also  appealing  to  the  mere  sensational, 
temporary  novelty  idea.  I  know  of  a 
concern  which  organized  parades  In 
small  towns  to  help  get  distribution, 
and  I  know  still  another  one,  selling  a 
fire  protection  device,  which  instructed 
its  salesmen  to  ring  the  town  fire  bells. 
Another  concern  was  set  back  for  10 
years  by  the  stunt  methods  of  an  ad- 
vertising agent  who  pushed  them  pre- 
maturely into  a  guarantee  plan  which 
ruined  their  prestige. 

We  need  more  conservative,  but  alert 
men  in  advertising  and  selling;  men 
who  have  plenty  of  "go"  in  them,  but 
who  are  not  what  I  call  "bright  idea" 
men ;  not  the  kind  of  men  who  conceive 
a  "brilliant"  stunt  in  selling  and  con- 
sider that  the  end  and  aim  of  good 
merchandising. 

rr  is  appalling  to  see  the  number  of 
concerns  appearing  in  business  and 
then  disappearing.  Some  time  ago  one 
of  these  comets  came  into  the  sky,  up- 
set and  excited  the  trade  in  a  certain 
line,  and  was  actually  rolling  in  shekels 
at  the  rate  of  $20,000  a  week.  Adver- 
tising solicitors  were  keen  about  it; 
there  were  people  trying  to  buy  the 
business  at  a  good  price;  the  store  win- 
dows were  full  of  it,  and  lots  of  people 
were  so  impressed  by  its  "success"  that 
almost  overnight  five  or  six  imitators 
appeared,  all  copying  the  original 
trademark  name  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Now,  four  or  five  months  later,  all  is 
silent  as  the  grave  about  this  proposi- 
tion. A  little  digging  has  disclosed  to 
me  that  the  thing  failed  to  show  real 
repeat  value. 

I  have  seen  this  farce:  A  "stunt" 
selling  campaign  is  put  on  by  a  con- 
cern; it  runs  its  course  without  any 
real  sales  benefit  and  at  a  loss.  But 
the  competitors  are  all  agog  over  the 
stunt.  They  imagine  it's  a  big  suc- 
cess, and  they  sit  up  nights  trying  to 
devise  "something  just  as  good."  The 
imitation  stunt  appears,  and  it,  too, 
flivvers,  but  the  smaller  fry  competi- 
tors conclude  that  since  two  of  the 
larger  companies  in  the  field  have  gone 
in  for  such  a  stunt,  there  must  be 
money  in  it,  and  they  add  their  weaker 
imitations  of  the  stunt! 

John  A.  Dickson 

For  the  past  six  years  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam- 
iner, has  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  and  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  company. 


Osivald  F.  Schuette 

Has  become  vice-president  of  the 
Conover-Mooney  Company,  Chicago  ad- 
vertising agency. 


IMPRESSIVE  GAS  INDUSTRY  STATISTICS 

Indiana  Gas  Company 
Features  397%  Increase 


Na  Cubic  Feet  Gas  Sold 


1913- 
1923- 


675,292,414 


3,351,221,000 


EXPANSION  in  the  gas  industry  has  not 
been  sectional.  Gas  companies  in 
every  state  show  impressive  increases  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

From  annual  sales  of  675,292,414  cubic 
feet  of  gas  in  1913  to  a  total  of  3,357,- 
221,000  cubic  feet  in  1923  is  the  record 
achieved  by  the  Northern  Indiana  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  Hammond,  Indiana — an 
increase  of  397%. 

This  gas  is  distributed  through  934  miles 
of  mains  and  is  measured  by  91,871  meters. 
It  supplies  Hammond,  East  Chicago  and 
sixteen  neighboring  communities. 

An  industry  comprised  of  units  which 
operate  on  a  scale  as  large  as  this  offers  a 
market  worth  genuine  sales  effort.  Ask  us 
to  submit  a  survey  on  the  market  available 
for  your  product. 


Gas  Age-Record,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 

The  only  A.  B.  C.  &  A.  B.  P.  paper  serving  this  field 

We   also    publish    Brown's    Directory    of    American    Gas   Com- 
panies   and   the    Gas    Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 
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Building  a  Business 
i)y  Direct  Mail 
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the  proper  selling  effort  is  applied. 
Here  is  where  a  study  of  human  nature 
comes  in.  We  review  the  customer's 
previous  purchases  and  in  that  way  dis- 
cover tTie  things  that  particularly  in- 
terested him.  We  then  try  to  work  up 
his  interest  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

The  writing  of  adjustment  letters  re- 
quires skill  and  tact,  principally  tact. 
Also  it  requires  tolerance.  We  keep 
in  mind  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  story,  and  that  maybe  the  other 
fellow  is  right  after  all.  Particularly 
do  we  keep  this  thought  before  us  when 
writing  adjustment  letters  in  answers 
to  complaints  regarding  our  goods  and 
our  service.  We  never  allow  ourselves 
to  show  in  our  letters  any  sign  of  peev- 
ishness or  inability  to  see  the  other  fel- 
low's viewpoint.  As  we  guarantee  our 
goods  to  give  complete  satisfaction, 
we  make  no  quibble  about  replacements 
or  returning  money  when  this  is  re- 
quested. 

When  I  think  of  inserts,  or  envelope 
stuffers,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
the  phrase  pops  into  my  mind,  "It's  the 
little  things  of  life  that  count."  In- 
serts demonstrate  conclusively  that  it's 
the  little  things  in  selling  that  count. 
Every  piece  of  mail  that  we  send  out 
carries  one  of  these  little  "producers." 
Why  not?  We  are  paying  the  postage. 
Shouldn't  we  get  our  money's  worth 
from  Uncle  Sam  as  well  as  from  any- 
one else?  We  also  pack  in  every  pack- 
age an  insert  designed  to  tell  about 
some  other  products  than  that  in  the 
package.  Inserts  pay  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  cost  if  they  are  prop- 
erly planned.  Because  these  inserts 
are  small,  we  do  not  adopt  the  attitude 
that  any  copy  will  do. 

Few  people  would  think  offhand  of 
fish  as  a  Christmas  gift,  yet  thousands 
of  packages  go  out  from  the  Davis  plant 
at  Gloucester  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. To  bring  this  about  we  have 
simply  built  an  appeal  to  fit  the  season. 
We  have  made  it  easy  for  the  customer 
to  select  an  assortment.  We  have  taken 
care  of  the  detail  of  packing  and  send- 
ing the  Christmas  greeting  card.  We 
have  added  the  proper  scenery,  such 
as  packing  in  green  and  red  shredded 
paper,  holly  tape  and  a  big  red  Christ- 
mas seal  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
We  remember  that  we  are  playing  upon 
the  emotions  of  people  when  we  suggest 
Christmas  gifts.  We  realize  that  we 
must  have  the  absolute  confidence  of 
the  customer  if  we  are  to  do  his  Christ- 
mas gift-making  for  him.  Having  won 
this  confidence,  the  rest  is  comparative- 
ly easy. 

Direct  mail  selling  is  not  the  easiest 
way  to  sell,  but  it  does  offer  untold 
opportunities  to  those  who  analyze  the 
market  for  their  product  or  service, 
study  and  define  its  sales  appeals  and 
the  proper  method  of  presenting  it  and 
test  each  effort  before  going  ahead. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


January  10-17  —  Annual  tourna- 
ment of  the  Winter  Golf  Leagnje  of 
Advertising  Interests  at  Pinehursi. 
N.  C. 

January  29-30 — Annual  convention 
If  the  Fifth  District  of  the  Associati<l 
Advertising  dubs  ..f  the  World,  cotu- 
l)risilli;  the  States  of  MieluKan.  Ken- 
tuckv  and  Oliio.  to  lie  held  at  Detroil. 
Mich.  The  National  Advertising  t'oni- 
niission  will  meet  ill  Detroit  at  the 
same  time. 

May  10-15 — Associated  Advertising 
Clubs   of  the  World.   Houston,  Texas. 

Mat  10-15 — Association  of  News- 
paper Advertising  Elxecutives,  Hou- 
ston. Texas. 

July  20-24 — Convention  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Advertising  Clubs  at  Se- 
attle.   Wash. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive. 
In  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest   to  advertisers. 


Hamilton  Advertisers' 
Agency,  Limited 

Hamilton,  Canada,  have  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  agents  for  Malcolm 
&  Hill,  Ltd.,  Kitchener,  manufacturers 
of  No-Mar  furniture.  E.  G.  Hogarth, 
of  the  Hamilton  agency,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  and  campaign  man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  Radio  Trades 
Association. 


Richard  Webster 

Formerly  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Esmond  Mills,  has  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  The  Literary 
Digest.  Mr.  Webster  was  at  one  time 
in  the  research  department  of  the 
George  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  and  also 
did  advertising  and  editorial  work  for 
the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica." 


B.  B.  Phillips 

General  manager  of  the  Gifford-Wood 
Company,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  severed  his 
connections  with  that  company  on 
December  15. 


W  ildman  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  Charles  Hoffman, 
same  city,  manufacturer  of  Marlboro 
Dresses. 


Klau-Van  Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Y onnggreen.  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising agents  for  the  Universal  Milk- 
ing Machine  Company,  Waukesha, 
Wis. 


"Morning  Tribune" 

Is  the  name  of  a  paper,  publication 
of  which  was  started  December  16  by 
the  New  Orleans  Item.  The  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Item  will  be  known  as  the 
Item  Tribtine. 


'The  Western  Farmer" 

Portland,  Ore.,  has  appointed  new 
representatives  throughout  the  Eastern 
field,  effective  January  1.  The  appoint- 
ments are:  A.  H.  Billingslea,  New 
York;  J.  C.  Billingslea,  Chicago;  A.  D. 
McKinney,  St.  Louis;  R.  R.  Ring,  Min- 
neapolis. 


charge    $1.80.      F 


Business   Opportunities 


FOR     SALE 
Trade     publication,     substantial     advertising     ac 
counts   well   started.      Sm.ill   book,   but  will   grov 
Low    overhead.       Good     future     for     right     mar 
$1,000.     Columbus  9243. 


FOR  SALE  about  1500  steel  filing  boxes  used 
in  filing  newspapers  or  cin  be  used  for  most 
any  purpose.  The  size  of  the  boxes  is  6%"  x 
8^"  X  11"  deep.  These  open  boxes  were  es- 
pecially  made  to  order  and  are  of  the  finest 
steel.  They  are  in  knock-down  shape  and  in 
fine  condition.  These  files  can  be  seen  at  this 
office.  Morse  International  Agency,  449  Fourth 
.\ve.,   New   York   City. 


Help   Wanted 


A  fully  recognized  Advertising 
Agency  situated  in  New  York 
City  has  an  opening  for  an  ex- 
perienced  Agency  man  capable 
of  earning  $10,000  a  year  thru 
developing  new  business  and 
acting  as  account  executive.  If 
interested  write  "S.  C."  Box 
213,  Ad-v.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52 
Vanderbilt    Ave.,    N.    Y.    C. 


Position  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  ARTIST 
Versatile — wishes  to  connect  with  a  reliable 
concern  to  execute  and  direct  their  art  work. 
Backed  bv  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mechanical 
requirements.  Executive  ability.  Box  221,  Adv. 
and    Selling   Fort.,   52    Vanderbilt    Ave.    N.   Y.    C. 


TRADE  PAPER  EDITOR 
Thorough  practical  experience,  capable  organizer 
and  successful  executiye.  seeks  opening  in  pub- 
lication or  publicity  field.  Speaks,  reads,  writes 
French  and  German.  Knows  foreign  trade,  and 
will  start  at  moderate  figure.  F.  W.  Kirk,  380 
Highland  .\\i..  Wood  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Position    Wanted 


tjompetent  Advertising  Executive.  33.  agency 
experience ;  forceful  copy  and  layout  man  ;  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  production  and  executive 
detail  ;  engaged  at  present  in  operating  own 
agency;  desire  permanent  connection  with  live 
firm  (preferably  dealing  ni  food  products);  rea- 
sonable salary  expected.  Box  220,  Adv.  and 
Selling    Fort.,    52    Vanderbilt    Ave.,    New    York 


City 


Successful  trade  and  technical  journal  advertising 
salesman  desires  a  connection  witli  a  progressive 
publishing  house  where  a  real  future  awaits  him 
after  he  makes  good.  Age  35,  now  employed, 
references  given  by  all  three  firms  for  whom  he 
has  been  selling  during  last  15  years.  Capable 
of  publishing  and  efficiently  managing  a  maga- 
zine in  the  class  or  technical  field.  Owns  home 
in  New  York  and  prefers  a  New  York  connection 
with  traveling  in  Eastern  territory.  Box  217. 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fortnightly,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,    New    York    Citv. 


A  DEPENDABLE  ASSISTANT 
'or  top-notch  copy  or  production  man.  As 
tenographer  he  assisted  patent  attorney,  engi- 
eer  editor;  last  2!-;^  years  with  advertising 
lanager  doing  detail  work,  some  copy,  layouts, 
vpography :  university  evening  training,  Chris- 
ian,  26,  married;  now  earning  $2,100;  available 
>r  more  definite,  forward-going  job.  Box  215, 
ulv.  and  Selling  Fort,,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
sew   York    City. 


Young  advertising  solicitor  living  in  Boston 
wants  a  position  representing  a  business  paper 
in  that  territory.  Will  consider  part  time  re- 
presentation if  reasonable  income  is  assured. 
Box  214.  .^dv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,    New    York    City. 


WANTED:  Position  as  advertising  manager  on 
reputable  Daily  paper.  Have  been  advertising 
manager  of  two  metropolitan  dailies.  Gave  ab- 
solute satisfaction  and  got  the  business  for  both 
Publications.  Voluntarily  quit  both  positions, 
am  forty-five  years  old.  .Am  capable  of  build- 
ing  good  strong  constructive  advertising  staff 
around  me.  I  am  conseri'ative — will  build  good- 
will and  get  the  business.  Not  looking  for  an 
easy  position.  Would  prefer  position  on  second 
paper  rather  than  the  leading  publication.  Am 
not  too  small  to  call  on  the  largest  advertisers, 
am  not  too  big  to  call  on  the  little  fellows. 
Have  been  in  the  advertising  and  publishing 
business  for  20  years.  Will  give  reference. 
.Address  Box  219.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52 
Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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O  where  you  will  in  the 
advertising  field— in  the 
spacebuyer's  office,  the  agency 
president's  office;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  the  desks  of  all 
agency  executives;  in  the  ad- 
vertising manager's  office— there 
you  will  find  STANDARD 
RATE  AND  DATA  SERVICE 
always  in  evidence. 


& 


"^ 


STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 


New  York 


San  Francisco 
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National-mi ndedness  means  broad 
outlook,  good  living  and  liberal 
buying. 

National-mindedness  is  a  tra- 
dition with  The  Farm  Journal — 
a  tradition  founded  nearly  a  half 
a  century  ago.  It  is  accountable 
for  The  Farm  Journal  going  into 
practically  every  rural  com- 
munity in  America. 

And  it  is  to  these  national-minded 
readers  that  national  advertisers 
can  most  profitably  appeal  with 
their  story  of  nationally  used 
merchandise. 

The  Farm  Journal  affords  manu- 
facturers the  largest  single-publi- 
cation circulation  in  the  farm 
field— more  than  1,200,000  with- 
out duplication,  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  I  4  cent  per  page  per  family. 


Ik  l^rm  lourndl 

first    A    in  the    t)    farm  field 

PH,LADELrH,A  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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'C  Library. 
'Kansas  Cit.  A»o. 
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The  Best  Judge  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Values 

IT  HAS  been  truly  said  that  the  best 
judge  of  the  \ alue  of  ad\ertising  in 
any  medium  is  the  local  ad\ertiser,  be- 
cause he  bases  his  decision  on  the  direct 
results  produced.  Consequently  the  vol- 
ume of  local  ad\  ertising  carried  by  any 
newspaper  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
productiveness  of  that  newspaper. 

In  Chicago  the  decision  is  clear 
and  decisive.  According  to  the  au- 
thoritati\  e  figures  supplied  by  the  Adver- 
tising Record  Company,  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1924,  The  Daily  News 
published  11,235,081  agate  lines  of  local 
display  advertising,  as  against  7,551,018 
agate  lines  published  by  its  nearest  com- 
petitor in  the  daily  field  —  a  morning 
newspaper. 

The   Chicago   Daily   News 

First  in  Chicago 
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J  cannon  ball  to  hit  a  sparrowi 


f 


THE  name  of  this  manufacturer's 
product  was  a  household  word. 
People  knew  of  his  goods  but  the  sales 
books  didn't  show  it.  He  asked  our 
help. 

Our  study  disclosed  this  fact  among  others 
about  his  advertising:  Almost  25%  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  publications  he  used  was  in  towns 
of  less  than  2500  people,  yet  his  sales  figures 
showed  that  from  these  communities  less  than 
3/10  of  1%  of  his  business  came.  A  cannon  ball 
to  hit  a  sparrow ! 

Our  research  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  cities 
of  100,000  and  over  were  responsible  for  more 
than  75%  of  his  total  sales,  yet  to  these  cities 
went  only  34%  of  his  advertising  circulation. 

This  situation  is  typical  of  the  sort 
of  thing  which  our  investigations  for 
clients  have  disclosed.  It  is  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  such  conditions  that 
we  emphasize  the  importance  of  get- 
ting the  facts  first  before  advertising. 

When  we  start  work  for  a  manufac- 
turer we   reach   hundreds,   sometimes 


thousands  of  jobbers,  dealers  and  con- 
sumers. Their  scattered  knowledge 
and  experience  are  focused  in  a  book 
made  to  order  for  that  manufacturer 
and  called  a  Richards  "Book  of  Facts." 

With  this  book  before  him  the 
manufacturer  can  build  sales  and  ad- 
vertising plans  on  the  rock  foundation 
of  definite  knowledge.  He  now  knows 
— where  his  competitor  must  often 
guess. 

We  have  published  our  experience 
with  the  principles  of  research  and 
modern  business  in  a  new  booklet: 
"Business  Research."  It  indicates  how 
business  research,  intelligently  applied, 
may  benefit  your  business. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy? 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  247 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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THE 

EKICKSON  CO^U^XY 

3€dveriis'iii^ 

381  FOURTH  AVJ^NITE  ,:P?E^V^  YORK 

% 

If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work. 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

WELLSWORTH  PRODUCTS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOES 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

L  &  G  AGATE  WARE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

\V''/iat  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 

1 

>" 
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W.  A.  McDi-rmid 

Formerly  of  Life  Savers,  Inc.,  Port- 
chester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Hoover 
Company,  North  Canton,  O. 


J.  R^ .  Gannon  & 
Company.  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  formed  and  headed  by  Joseph 
W.  Gannon,  former  vice-president  of 
Hewitt,  Gannon  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Associated  with  the  new  com- 
pany are  Joseph  B.  Sheffield  and  Hugh 
M.  Smith,  both  formerly  of  the  Hewitt 
company. 


/.  H.  Nt'icniark,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising agents  for  the  Foster  Broth- 
ers Manufacturing  Company,  Utica, 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  beds. 


Shertcin-W  illiams   Promotions 

H.  D.  Whittlesey,  vice-president  of 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleve- 
land, announces  the  appointment  of 
C.  M.  Lemperly  as  director  of  the  new 
sales  development  department.  Nor- 
man A.  Schuele  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager. 


J.  G.  Ham 

Has  resigned  from  the  Centaur 
Company,  New  Y'ork,  manufacturers 
of  Castoria,  after  forty  years'  service 
in  marketing  its  product. 


Snod grass  &  Gayness,  Inc. 

New  York  advertising  agency,  has 
moved  headquarters  to  250  Park 
Avenue. 


Arthur  V.  Farr 

Formerly  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  the  Calorizing  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  joined  the  A.  C. 
Nielsen  Company,  Chicago,  producers 
of  Nielsen  performance  surveys. 


Walter  P.  Burn 

Formerly  with  the  Ingersoll-Rand 
Company,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  New  York, 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Transcontinental  Oil  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  and  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Agency  of  America,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  in 
San  Francisco. 


Clarence  Francis 

Who,  a  short  time  ago,  was  appointed 
sales  manager  for  the  Post  Products 
Company,  Inc.,  sales  agents  for  Postum 
Cereal  Company.  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Post  Products 
Company.  Mr.  Francis  was  formerly 
with  the  Ralston  Purina  Company  and 
the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 


The    Thuinitnail 
Business  Review 

CURRENT  indices  evidence  the  indus- 
trial and  business  improvement  that 
is  well  under  way.  Steel  industr\' 
has  regained  practically  all  the  ground 
lost  in  the  first  seven  months  of  last  year. 
Mills  are  now  operating  at  90  per  cent  of 
capacity,  which  is  more  than  15  per  cent 
above  average  of  last  two  years.  Steel 
Corporation  enters  1925  with  4,816,676 
Ions  of  new  business,  compared  with 
4.445,339  tons  at  the  beginning  of  1924  and 
3.182,072  tons  at  the  close  of  last  July, 
the  low  point  for  the  year. 

C  Railroads  continue  to  be  the  largest 
buyers  of  equipment,  having  placed  orders 
totaling  more  than  $20,000,000  in  the  first 
nine  days  of  the  present  month.  Freight 
loadings  are  at  high  levels  for  the  season. 
both  for  merchandise  shipments  and  in 
the  aggregate.  This  is  concrete  evidence 
of  a  large  current  volume  of  trade  and  an 
active   public   consumption. 

C  Agriculture  has  started  a  new  cycle  of 
business  progress,  as  have  also  the  textile 
rubber,  leather  and  automobile  industries. 
Retail  trade  the  country  over  is  holding 
up  well,  with  some  localities  reporting 
better  business  than  others.  Further  evi- 
dence of  increased  buying  power  is  af- 
forded by  large  mail-order  and  chain-store 
sales. 

C  There  is  little  unemployment,  compara- 
tively speaking,  and  the  banking  situation 
was  never  more  sound.  Extravagance  and 
inflation  over  the  next  half  year  will  de- 
feat the  ends  of  sound  prosperity.  Con- 
stnictive  conservatism  should  continue  to 
be  the  dominant  keynote.       Alex  Moss. 

Thomas  L.  Emory 

Formerly  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  office  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives. 


Martin  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  is  handling  the  foreign 
language  newspaper  advertising  for 
White  Rose  Tea. 


Colin  C.  Campbell 

Formerly  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Car  Company 
and  of  the  Maxwell-Chrysler  company, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Lithograph  Company,  Detroit. 

J.  P.  Garlough 

Has  joined  the  staff  of  Outing,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  as  advertising  manager. 


Oscar  W  .  Loeic 

Will  assume  charge  of  the  advertis- 
ing and  sales  promotion  of  the  Truscon 
Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  ef- 
fective this  February. 


Victor  P.  McKinnie 

For  eighteen  years  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Ward  Baking  Company, 
has  joined  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  as  account  execu- 
tive. 


W  ortman.  Broun  & 
Company,  Inc. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  have  been  appointed 
advertising  agents  for  Martha  Matilda 
Harper,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  manufactur- 
ers oi  mascaro  products. 


Joseph  Etving 

New  York,  has  been  engaged  to  act 
as  marketing  and  advertising  counsel 
to  the  C.  A.  Leitch  Manufacturing 
Company,  same  city,  manufacturers  of 
roofing,  paints,  cements  and  varnishes. 


Frank  Presbrey  Company 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising agents  for  the  Renfrew 
Manufacturing  Company,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  Renfrew 
Devonshire  cloth. 


James  T.  Mangan 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Mills  Novelty  Company,  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Burnet-Kuhn 
Advertising  Company,  same  city. 


L.  M.  Ayes 

Formerly  with  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser, has  joined  the  art  department 
of  the  New  Y'ork  office  of  the  Lyddon 
&  Hanford  Company. 


Knit  Goods  Trade 
Appointments 

Carl  H.  Eiser  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising manager  and  Charles  H. 
Hashagen  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Underwear  &  Hosiery  Re- 
view. Mr.  Hashagen  has  also  Deen  ap- 
pointed assistant  advertising  manager 
of  Sweater  News  &  Knitted  Outenvear. 


C.  A.  Larson 

New  Y'ork,  has  been  appointed  east- 
ern advertising  representative  for  the 
Northti-estern  Druggist  and  Candy- 
and-Soda-Projits,  succeeding  Max  I. 
Barth,  resigned. 

[ADDITIONAL  NEWS  ON  OTHER  PAGES] 
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Why  every  issue  of  POWER 
carries  a  two-page 
advertisement 
of  Yarway 


products 


"Such  splendid  results 
from  advertising  have 
caused  us  to  undertake 
another  tw^o-page 
campaign  in 
'POWER'  on  Yarnall- 
Waring  Valves    .   .   . 

"Use  lots  of  the  re- 
prints that  we  shall 
send  you  of  these  ad- 
vertisements and  sat- 
urate your  prospects 
with  the  Yarway 
Valve  story.  You 
will  thus  benefit  to  the 
full  by  this  liberal  ad- 
vertising   .    .    .    .    " 


K 


)\ 


Excerpt    from    a    bulletin    from    the    Yar^ 

uay    President    to     the     Yarway    sales    force 


More  than  400  representative  manufacturers  of  power- 
plant  equipment  and  supplies  advertise  their  products  in 
POWER. 

POWER  carries  more  advertising  from  more  advertisers 
than  any  other  publication  directed  to  the  power-plant 
field. 

POWER 


Tenth   Ave.   at   36th   St..    New   York 


A  McGraw-Hill  Publication 
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ONCE    UPON    A    TIME  | 

buyers  of  ad\ertising  space  sought  /M 

that  elusi\  e  thing  known  as  "quaHty  Q 

of  circulation,"  without  e\  er  analyz-  Q 

ing  what  the  word  "quahty"  meant, 
when  appHed  to  readers  of  maga- 
zines. 

TODAY 


we  know  that  if  automobile  manu- 
facturers had  bought  only  "quality 
circulation,"  there  would  not  now 
be  10,000,000  automobiles  on  the 
highways  of  America.  They  pro\  ed 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "qual- 
ity circulation" — but  that  there  is 
quality  of  circulation,  meaning  uni- 
\ersal  buying  desire. 


TRUE  STORY  MAGAZINE 
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"THE    DAY    AFTER" 


Humor— and  Sanity 

"Humor — and  Sanity'* — the  policy  that  consis- 
tently guides  the  editorial  course  of  Life  caused 
it  to  open  its  meniorahle  campaign  for  ""a  safe 
and  sane  Fourth."  Lifes  cartoon  so  startled 
and  crystallized  public  opinion  that  the  "safe 
and  sane"  cry  soon  was  on  everyone's  lips. 

This  editorial  maxim — this  combination  in  Life 
of  the  two  things  that  make  our  stay  on  this 
planet  worthwhile,  has  won  for  it  respect 
wherever  English  is  spoken. 

At  the  same  time,  "humor  and  sanity"  has 
brought  to  Life  a  following  of  people  of  in- 
telligence and  substance  which  it  pays  adver- 
tisers to  reach. 


Facts  M)Out  Life 


A  Farlial  List  of 
Advertisers  during 
the   past    18   months 

Kihiiird   &   John   Burke,  Ltd. 

Auto  Strop  Safety  Razor 
Comimny 

(  lidtidliT  Slotor  Car  Company 

(iiirluim  Company 

I'..   I'.   Ihiiton   &  Company 

Vriinhtin  Automobile  Company 
tiiiilliniiris   Agency  Company 

(iiiiiiril   Steamship  Company 

\o  Mc  Cigarette  Holder 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Com- 
pany 

}i.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Com- 
pany 

Fi.sA-  Tire  Company 

I'liikiird  Motor  Car  Company 

Ct'nrral   Cigar  Company 

Dinvcr  Tourist  Bureau 

Motli<T\ill    Renii'dy    Company 

I'lirkir   I'm    Ciimpnny 

WilUani   Deniulli  &■   Company 

Cimadian  iSational  Railtvays 

R.  M.  Glover  Manufacturing 
Company 

fTillys-Overland,  Incorporated 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Com- 
pany 

Florida  East  Coast  Hotel 
Company 

Cluett,  Peabody  &   Co..  Inc. 

Allen  S.  Olm.tted 

M.  M.  Importing  Company    . 

Underwood  Typewriter  Com- 
pany 

American   Express   Company 

Fisher  Body  Corporation 

Mi*:helin  Tire  Company 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Com- 
pany 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company 

Pinehurst 

Liquid  Arvon 

Oshkosh    Trunk   Company 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

Frank  Tourist   Company 

Coty 

Coca-Cola 

Holeproof 

Pepsodent 

H.  O.  Wilbur  &  Sons  Company 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mouer 
Works 

Pierce  Arroiv 

Hamilton    Watch 

Shpoff'tf-   Pen   Company 

Hupmobile 


127  Federal  Street 
BOSTON,    MASS. 


598  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


360  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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mt0n  Bm% 


Week-day  Circulation  a.^b!c.  371,124 


'The  Great  Breakfast-table  Paper  of  New  England" 

OT1  10,*  Sunday  Circulation  A.Vc.  351,527 


headershit)  in  Boston 
In  Display  Advertising 


— won  through  merit  only — through  producing  profitable  results  that  give  greater  value  for  dollars 
spent.  Sixteen  years  brings  many  tests — throughout  them  all  The  Boston  Post  predominates — solidly 
— consistently — consecutively — carrying  every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  more  lines  of  display  ad- 
vertising than  any  other  Boston  newspaper. 

Many  National  advertisers  who  used  The  Boston  Post  exclusively  for  a  New  England  campaign 
stated  that  the  sales  here  were  greater  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

The  BOSTON  POST  covers  New  England 

Every  morning  a  Boston  Post  is  sold  for  approximately 

— THREE  out  of  FOUR  dwellings  in  a  30-mile  radius  of  Boston. 

— Every  SECOND  dwelling  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

— Every  SECOND  dwelling  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

— Every  THIRD  dwelling  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

— Every  FOURTH  dwelling  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 
A  distribution  that  shows  the  masterful  strength  of  The  Boston  Post  in  an  exceedingly  responsive 
market. 


Total  Display  Advertising 


(Excluding    Classified) 
YEAR   1924 


AGATE     LFNES 


Boston  POST 
Boston  Globe 
Herald  -  Traveler 
Boston  Transcript 
Boston  American 


Week-day 
and  Sunday 

Week-day 
and  Sunday 

Week-Day 
and  Sunday 

Week-day  Only 

Week-day  Only 


10,710,757 
9,920,007 
9,884,175 
4,513,102 
4,158,295 


Boston  Advertiser  i»ciu.Sg' ALSc^^wiuy  3,649,733 


National  Advertising 

(KxcIndiiiB   Fiiinnclnl) 

Post 3,783,689 

Herald-Traveler  3,380,538 

Globe 2,599,199 

Transcript  .   .   .  1,507,823 

American    .   .  .  1,161,777 


Grocery  and  Food 
Products  Advertising 

Anate  lines 

Post 950,864 

Herald-Traveler   .  823,465 

Globe 694,374 

American  ....  441,402 

Transcript.  .  .  .  230,390 


Automobile  Advertising 

(Bxclndiner     Classlfled) 

Agote  lines 

Post 725,190 

Globe 685,328 

Herald-Traveler  .  664,983 
Transcript  ....  354,028 
American    ....     83,431 


Radio  Advertising 

Agate  lines 

Post 319,646 

Herald-Traveler    .  222,430 
American  ....    157,001 

Globe 121,656 

Transcript      ...     53,121 
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"The  Great  Breakfast-table  Paper  of  New  England" 

Week-day  Circulation  l:Tc.  371,124  Sunday  Circulation  ts^t  351,527 

How  big  National  advertisers  value  The  Boston  Post 
expressed  by  lineage  used  during  1924 


Grocery  and  Food  Products 

Lever  Bros.  Products 59,631 

Lux    14,223 

Rinso    26,996 

Lifebuoy  Soap 18,412 

Ward's  Bread  &  Cake 44,625 

Postum  Cereal  Co 35,349 

Grapenuts  1 1,491 

Post  Toasties 8,384 

Post  Bran  Flakes 8,248 

Malted  Grape  Nuts 4,110 

Postum    4,116 

Procter  &  Gamble 26,730 

Chipso  11,385 

Ivory  Soap  15,345 

Chelmsford  Ginger  Ale 24,694 

Cliquot  Club  Ginger  Ale 19,746 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale 12,144 

Chase  &  Sanborn  Tea,  Coffee.  7,762 

Dearylea  Evap.  Milk 10,008 

Berwick   Cake 5,348 

Fab— Colgate's    20,360 

Fleischmann   Yeast 1 1,181 

Gorton's  Fish  Cakes 10,558 

Harvard  Brewring  Co 10,068 

Heinz  57  Varieties 10,350 

Hood's  Milk  Co 17,027 

India  Tea   10,579 

Kellogg's  Products 18,394 

Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes 10,780 

Kellogg's  Bran   7,614 

Kirkman's  Soap 8,326 

Kraft  Cheese  5,096 

La  Touraine  Coffee 23,263 

Lifesavers   9,762 

Moxie    6,695 

Mueller's  Spaghetti  4,949 

Nestle's  Chocolate 5,656 

Pet  Milk   5,012 

Phoenix  Cheese 15,341 

Picnic  Syrups 7,452 

Quaker  Oats   6,040 

Ralston  Cereal 9,054 

Salada  Tea 8,496 

Slade's  Spices 4,714 

Snider's  Catsup 12,104 

Sunkist  Lemons  &  Oranges.  .   8,532 

Sunmaid  Raisins  21,741 

Sunsweet  Prunes   9,934 

Underwood  Fish  Cakes 6.646 

White  House  Coffee 4,560 


Furniture  and  Household 

Boston  Con.  Gas  Co 20,711 

Derry  Made  Mattresses 8,344 

Edison  Elec.  111.  Co 18,650 

Congoleum  Rugs   4,736 

Glenwood  Ranges 6,820 

Hartman  Furniture  Co 18  648 

Hotpoint  Appliances 6,503 

Maytag  Washer 13,652 

Simmons  Mattresses   15,771 

Simplex  Elec.  Appl 8,470 

Socony  Arrow  Burner 5,380 

Spear  &  Co.  (furniture) 5,064 

We'tmore-Savage  (electric). . .  55,766 
Wondermist  9,721 


Automobile 

Buick  Motor  Cars 35,838 

Cadillac   5,603 

Chandler  Motor  Car 12,191 

Chevrolet    20,062 

Chrysler    15,039 

Cleveland 16,469 

Dodge    9,506 

Dort    8,092 

Durant  5,228 

Ford   17,850 

Franklin 12,368 

Gardner   7,286 

Hudson  &  Essex 42,232 

Hupmobile   13,229 

Maxwell 14,863 

Nash  28,486 

Oakland  15,549 

Oldsmobile   19,715 

Overland  &  Willys-Knight. . .  17,035 

Packard   5,843 

Paige  &  Jewett 31,810 

Peerless  6,778 

Pierce- Arrow  12,729 

Reo  10,347 

Rickenbacker 21,526 

Rollin   4,083 

Star  8,212 

Studebaker   33,464 

Velie  10,790 

White  Trucks   6,368 

Converse  Tires 5,448 

Firestone  Tires 23,139 

Goodrich  Tires  8,354 

Goodyear  Tires 13,388 

Miller  Tires 5,216 

U.  S.  Tires  11,754 

Wetmore-Savage  (Access.)..  .40,082 

Atlantic  Gasolene 30,743 

Boyce-ite 8,219 

Socony  Gas  &  Motor  Oils.  .  .  .    9,912 
Tydol   4,704 

Building  Materials 

Barrett  Roofing 18,421 

Bay  State  Paint 5,488 

Bird's  Roofing 12,714 

Certain-Teed  Products 4,736 

Devoe  Paints 8,257 

Dupont  Paints  4,857 

Johns-Manville  Roofing 13,912 

Kyanize  (varnish)   5,013 

Lehigh  Cement 4,736 

Penn.  Portland  Cement 12,196 

Sherwin-Williams  Paint 5,629 

Stormtight  Roofing 6,836 

New  England  Coke  Co 5,927 

Walworth  Mfg.  Co 4,712 

Radio 

Brunswick  Radiolas  &  Phon..  8,944 

De  Forest  Radiophone 6,750 

Acme  Radio  Products 5,280 

Erla  Radio  Products 5,921 

Eveready   Batteries 6,510 

Magna  vox  Radio  Products.  ..   4,736 

Radio  Corp.  of  America 13,633 

Thompson    Neutrodyne 8,646 

Wetmore-Savage  (Radio) ....  17,909 


National  Magazines 

Curtis  Publishing  Co 33,152 

Saturday  Evening  Post.  ..  .23,680 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 4,736 

Country    Gentleman 4,736 

Literary  Digest 20,928 

True  Story  Magazine 16,285 

Liberty  Magazine 13,997 

American  Weekly 5,116 

Woman's  Home  Companion..   4,000 

Drug  Store  Products 

Bayer's    Aspirin 30,584 

Caldwell's  Pepsin  Syrup 16,238 

Castoria 16,001 

Calf ornia  Fig  Syrup 5,652 

Chex   Soap 7,328 

Coty's  Perfumes 5,200 

Cuticura    12,948 

Danderine 5,509 

Flit    6,872 

Forhan's  Tooth  Powder 14,400 

Grove's  Bromo  Quinine 7,890 

Hennafoam     9,596 

Kolorbak    5,120 

Marmola    6,058 

Noonan's   Hair   Petrole 5,724 

Pepsodent     13,580 

Pluto    Water 7,054 

Pond's  Toilet   Preparations.  .13,784 

Tanlac    13,656 

Wine   Gentin 7,483 

Kotex     9,560 

El  Producto  Cigars 18,502 

Harvard    Cigars 5,964 

La  Palina  Cigars 9,345 

7-20-4  Cigars 5,416 

Tareyton    Cigarettes 5,076 

Tuxedo  Tobacco 7,002 

Velvet    Tobacco 18,448 

White   Owl   Cigars 15,060 

Other  Classifications 

Victor  Talking  Machine 51,784 

Elgin  Watches 13,800 

Duofold    Pens 10,834 

Signet   Ink 5,008 

Pacific    Mills , 4,713 

Ipswich    Hosiery 7,378 

Arrow  Collar   Co 8,640 

Durham  Duplex   Razor 5,292 

E.  &  W.  Collars 7,350 

Fashion   Park   Clothes 6,885 

Gem  Razors 9,028 

Gillette   Razors 4,713 

Ucan  Hair  Cutter 7,378 

Kuppenheimer  Clothes 7,260 

Mallory    Hats 6,948 

Merode  Underwear 4,786 

N.  E.  Telephone  &  Tel.  Co. . .  12,664 

Wrigley's  Gum 13,608 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co...   4,766 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co 6,180 

Great  Northern  R.  R 5,060 

American   Leather  Ass'n 18,104 

Armortred  Rubber  Heels.  .  .  .  8,400 

Keds     6,740 

U.  S.  Shoe  Mach.  Co 5,254 


Repr'eS\ives     Kelly-Smith  Coilipany,     Cartridge  Bldg..  New  York 
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JVhat  a  big  difference 
a  small  Seal  can  make! 


Tlie  Priscilla  Seal  is  a  live-wire  salesman  for  those  things  a  woman  buys  for  her 
home  and  her  family — 

Because,  to  the  more  than  600,000  Homemakers  who  have  adopted  ^Modern 
''Priscilla  as  their  trade  paper — and  to  additional  thousands  who  are  not  regular 
subscribers — this  Seal  is  the  infallible  guide  to  wise  buying;  indicating  articles 
which  have  demonstrated  their  economy  and  efficiency  in  actual  home  use. 

All  products  are  tested  at  the  Priscilla  Proving  Plant  under  conditions  such  as 
they  will  meet  in  the  homes  of  their  purchasers. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service — no  obligation,  even,  to  advertise  in  ^Modern 
'•Priscilla,  although  this  publication  reaches  a  compact  market  composed  of  your 
best  prospects.  Our  only  stipulation  is  that  the  product  be  tested  for  a  minimum 
of  thirty  days. 

Approved  articles  are  given  a  certificate,  and  the  right  to  bear  the  Priscilla  Seal, 
which  can  also  be  used  in  all  advertising,  either  in  ^Modern  'Priscilla  or  in  other 
publications. 

Is  this  small  salesman  working  for  you  ?  If  he  isn't,  why  not  make  arrangements 
to  secure  his  services? 

mODERN  PRISCILLA 

The  Trade  Paper  of  the  Home 

New  York  BOSTON 


Chicago 
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FOUR  important  advertising 
conferences  are  to  be  held  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  during  the  last 
week  of  January.  The  National 
Advertising  Commission  meets 
January  29  and  30.  Chief  speakers 
are  E.  T.  Meredith  and  G.  Lynn 
Sumner.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,  which  meets  January  28, 
among  other  matters  will  discuss 
plans  for  the  Houston  convention. 
The  convention  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  (Michigan,  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky) meets  January  29  and  30. 
Part  of  the  business  is  to  adopt  a 
district  constitution,  while  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  National  Adver- 
tising Commission  is  scheduled  for 
January  30.  The  Financial  Adver- 
tisers' Association  plans  to  meet 
January  29  and  30. 
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AN  important  factor  in  the  healthy,  country-wide, 
^^^-  back-to-the-soil  movement,  which  has  been 
steadily  crystallizing  during  the  last  quarter-century, 
is  the  Strout  Farm  Agency— an  organization  that 
operates  on  a  national  scale  and  can  truthfully  claim 
to  be  the  largest  real  estate  agency  in  the  world. 

Tell  the  Strout  Farm  people  what  you  want,  where 
you  want  it,  and  what  you  want  to  pay.  If  it  is 
humanly  possible,  they  will  get  it  for  you,  be  it  an 
orange  grove  in  Florida,  a  dairy-farm  in  Wisconsin, 
or  a  summer  camp  in  Maine. 

Strout  advertising,  adhering  to  the  excellent  McCann 
principle  of  "Truth  Well  Told",  not  only  sells  real 
estate,  but  has  helped  make  Strout  service  the  most 
widely  known  and  trusted  on  this  continent. 
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Advertising  and  Good -Will  in 
the  Balance  Sheet 


THERE  has  been  much  discus- 
sion lately  as  to  the  attitude  of 
bankers  toward  advertising. 
The  seemingly  arbitrary  reductions 
in  advertising  appropriations  during 
deflation  periods  and  in  other  times 
of  business  depression  have  often 
been  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  bankers;  as  a 
consequence  vf  e  have 
formed  the  habit  of  say- 
ing that  bankers  lack  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of 
advertising.  As  a  fur- 
ther evidence  that  the 
financial  powers  are  not 
"sold"  on  advertising,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that 
seldom  does  a  financial 
statement  of  any  concern 
contain  a  good-will  item 
commensurate  with  the 
standing  of  the  company 
as  brought  about  by  its 
advertising. 

Periods  of  "bad"  busi- 
ness call  for  increased  ad- 
vertising to  maintain 
sales,  to  develop  new  out- 
lets for  goods,  and  to  hold 
trade  relations.  More  ad- 
vertising means  more 
sales,  which  mean  better 
business.  For  some  unex- 
plainable  reason  this  the- 
ory has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  bankers. 
Unfortunately,  however, 


By  R,  L.  Bur  dick 

the  enthusiasm  and  belief  in  the 
power  of  advertising  as  a  panacea 
for  hard  times  leads  one  to  overlook 
certain  other,  and  highly  important, 
factors  which  enter  into  the  proper 
guidance  of  business  through  periods 
of  distress.   The  error  in  the  first  in- 


and  constant  quantity  or  value  existing  apart  from 
the  operation  of  a  business.  But  there  are  moments 
when  the  good-will  of  even  the  most  successful  concerns 
fluctuates  or  ceases  to  exist.  These  photographs,  one 
taken  on  a  busy  weekday  and  the  other  on  a  Sunday, 
show  how  the  good-will  of  the  shops  along  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  varies  between  zero  and  an  immensely 
valuable    asset    that,    coUectivelv,    is    worth    millions 


dictment  of  bankers — that  of  reduc- 
ing advertising  at  the  "wrong"  time 
— lies  in  the  fact  that  increased  sales 
in  a  time  of  general  business  depres- 
sion do  not  necessarily  spell  "good 
business."  Even  for  a  single  indus- 
trial corporation  to  increase  its  sales 
in  such  a  period  may  not 
be  good  for  the  entire  in- 
dustry, and  may  actually 
prove  detrimental  to  the 
concern  itself. 

One  classic  example 
comes  to  mind  that  illus- 
trates clearly  what  is 
meant  by  the  bankers'  at- 
titude toward  good-will. 
A  few  years  ago  Gimbel 
Brothers  in  New  York 
published  a  financial 
statement  which  listed 
good  -  will  as  an  asset 
valued  at  one  dollar,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  up  to 
that  time  this  concern  had 
spent  some  fourteen  mil- 
lion dollars  in  advertising 
to  sell  its  goods  and  to 
build  up  the  reputation  of 
the  store.  When  the  finan- 
cial comptroller,  or  the 
bankers,  boil  down  the 
good-will  value  of  four- 
teen million  dollars'  worth 
of  advertising  to  one  soli- 
tary dollar,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  financial 
men  involved  were  woe- 
fully ignorant  of  the  value 
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of  advertising  in  building  good-will. 
Again,  if  we  glance  over  the  an- 
nual reports  to  stockholders  as  made 
by  our  industrial  corporations,  we 
search  in  vain  for  the  good-will  item. 
So,  too,  with  the  stock  and  bond 
house  circulars;  seldom,  if  ever,  does 
advertising  (or  its  resulting  good- 
will) ever  peep  from  the  list  of  val- 
uables possessed  by  the  concerns 
whose  securities  are  being  offered 
for  investment. 

However,  a  little  serious  study  will 
pi-ove  this  contention  incorrect  also. 
Good-will  appears  in  the  financial 
statements  every  time,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  to  read  it.  The  bankers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  trained  to  read 
such  items  out  of  the  figures  of  these 
statements — these    cold    figures    tell 


them  a  living,  tangible,  vital  story. 
Give  a  banker  your  consolidated 
balance  sheet  and  your  income  state- 
ment (summarized  and  classified  in- 
come and  expense  account)  or  your 
income  tax  reports  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  he  will  open  your  eyes 
with  the  number  of  things  he  can 
tell  you  about  your  business.  He 
can  point  out  many  flaws  and  show 
you  many  unsuspected  values  in  your 
operating  methods  which  you  had  not 
I)reviously  known.  Perhaps  he  can- 
not always  say  just  why  a  certain 
feature  of  your  business  is  wrong 
(although  he  often  can  do  so  with 
surprising  accuracy),  but  he  can  tell 
you  where  the  efficiency  or  the  bad 
management  lies,  what  departments 
are  functioning  well  and  which  are 


below  par.  Not  only  can  he  read  the 
past  history  of  such  a  business  in 
great  detail,  but  he  can  forecast  with 
remarkable  precision  the  future  of 
the  concern  if  the  present  policies  of 
management  are  maintained. 

In  studying  these  ratios  he  digs 
the  good-will  item  out  of  the  finan- 
cial statement  of  a  business  from  sev- 
eral different  angles.  In  order  that 
we  may  understand  more  fully  how 
much  weight  bankers  do  put  upon 
this  item  of  good-will  it  is  worth 
while  for  us  to  examine  briefly  the 
processes  by  which  they  find  out  the 
facts  of  the  case.  But  to  compre- 
hend the  true  situation,  we  must  dis- 
abuse our  minds  of  a  fundamental 
error  of  thinking  in  which  we  usually 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  56] 


From  a  Figure  in  Cartoons  to 
a  Cracker  in  Cartons 


THE  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit 
Company,  bakers  of 
Sunshine  Biscuits,  have 
taken  Andy  Gump,  that  stal- 
wart defender  of  the  "comun 
peepul,"  stamped  his  visage 
on  a  new  cookie,  and  then 
turned  him  loose  in  cartons 
to  tickle  the  palate  of  that 
same  public  whose  funnybone 
he  tickles  in  cartoons  appear- 
ing in  hundreds  of  cities  all 
over  the  country.  And  with 
Andy,  the  hero  in  millions  of 
households,  have  gone  the 
rest  of  the  Gumps — Min  and 
Chester  and  the  Old  Timer, 
Uncle.  Bim;  the  widow  Zan- 
der, Chester's  pony,  Babe, 
the  family  flivver  and  other 
familiar  characters  created 
by  Sidney  Smith.  New  faces 
are  to  be  added  as  soon  as 
the  mechanical  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  cutting 
of  the  molds  are  overcome. 

The  new  Sunshine  package 
itself  is  a  riot  of  brilliant 
colors,  specially  designed  by 
Mr.  Smith,  who  has  given 
the  Loose-Wiles  organization 
the  exclusive  license  to  manu-  [ 
facture  and  sell  Andy  Gump 
Biscuits.  Each  cookie  packed  in  the 
carton  is  stamped  with  a  character 
from  the  Gump  cartoons,  thex'e  be- 
ing about  ten  types  in  each  box. 
On   the   bottom  of  each  package   is 


—  a  scream  in  the 
newspapers^— 


—  a  riot  in  the 
movies 

but  Oh  Min! 

in  the  cracker  box 

Sunshine 


/ 


Biscuits 

Whdesome  -Nourishing 


a  coupon  which,  together  with  four 
cents  in  stamps  partly  to  cover  the 
cost,  entitles  each  purchaser  of  a 
box  of  crackers  to  a  copy  of  the 
"Fairy     Tale     Book     of     Rhymes." 


During  one  day  recently, 
there  came  into  the  central' 
office  of  the  Loose-Wiles  com- 
pany 3334  of  these  coupons, 
all  from  one  bakery  terri- 
tory. In  addition,  thousands 
of  letters  have  been  received 
from  children  and  mothers 
testifying  to  the  appeal  that 
these  crackers  have  made.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  that  Andy 
Gump  proved  a  failure  when 
promoted  as  a  stage  venture. 
The  Sunshine  organization 
is  pushing  the  sale  of  the 
new  package  by  window  and 
store  displays  and  newspaper 
and  street  car  advertising. 
One  of  the  posters  is  repro- 
duced herewith.  The  orig- 
inal, 11  by  21  inches,  is  litho- 
graphed in  red,  blue,  black 
and  brown  against  a  yellow 
background.  A  group  of 
stores  in  one  of  the  Southern 
states  sold  more  than  8000 
dozen  Andy  Gump  in  a  pe- 
riod of  approximately  three 
weeks.  The  Sunshine  peo- 
ple report  that  the  package 
,  has  taken  hold  with  mer- 
chants and  consumers  alike 
and  is  building  new  sales  records 
every  day.  In  many  cases,  they  as- 
sert, Andy  Gump  has  served  them 
as  an  entering  wedge  for  the  open- 
ing of  new  accounts. 
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What  Is  Radio  Doing  to  the 
Phonograph  Industry? 

By  Roger  F.  Davidson 


Wi 


"HAT  is  radio  going 
to  do  with  the  phono- 
graph and  the  musi- 
cal field?  Or,  to  put  it  more 
bluntly,  what  has  radio  al- 
ready done  to  them? 

Here  are  questions  with 
lively  dramatic  possibilities, 
for  the  question  has  already 
involved  the  proud,  shining 
stars  of  the  opera.  The  en- 
tire musical  field  is  in  some- 
what of  a  turmoil  over  the 
situation.  From  an  adver- 
tising and  sales  point  of 
view,  there  is  much  at  stake. 

The  facts  in  the  situation 
are  obvious.  Radio  has 
proved  to  be  an  overwhelm- 
ingly popular  and  stirring  in- 
'dustry.  Before  1922,  the 
automobile  business  was  the 
unparalleled  bonanza  indus- 
try of  the  age.  It  had  a 
record  of  speed  of  develop- 
ment unique  in  industrial 
history. 

But  the  automobile  is  now 
outclassed.  It  took  ten  years 
(1895-1905)  for  the  automo- 
bile to  grow  up  to  an  annual 
production  of  25,000  cars.  It 
has  taken  the  radio  industry 
only  three  or  four  years  to 
achieve  5,000.000  or  6,000,000 
radio  sets  in  use,  and  about 
15,000,000  listeners-in.  This 
is  figuring  conservatively, 
which  no  one  in  either  the  radio  or 
automobile  field  does,  just  because 
both  are  in  the  bonanza  class ! 
Roger  Babson  became  infected  and 
set  $.350,000,000  as  the  grand  total 
of  radio  expenditure  for  1924; 
which  is  too  high  by  a  jugful. 

Even  so,  what  a  whale  is  radio! 
The  conservative  estimate  for  the 
radio  industry  volume  for  1924  is 
$250,000,000.  Radio  today— after 
three  or  four  years  of  existence — 
actually  ranks  with  leather,  chemi- 
cals and  shipbuilding. 

What  about  the  phonograph? 

The  phonograph  is  many  years 
older  than  the  automobile.  There 
are  today  about  7,500,000  homes 
with  phonographs  in  them — approxi- 


Correcting 
misstatements 


The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  desires  to 
correct  misstatements  which  have  appeared  in  various 
newspapers  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  giving  the 
erroneous  impression  that  Victor  artists  are  to  sing  for 
broadcasting  stations  and  not  for  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company. 

In  the  first  broadcast  program  by  Victor  artists 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  1,  Miss  Bori  find  Mr. 
McCormack  have  given  their  services  and  joined  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  in  an  experiment  to 
determine  the  value  and  practicability  of  broadcasting. 

The  names  of  Victor  artists  who  have  agreed  to 
join  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  in  such  an 
experiment  are  as  follows:  Alda.  Bauer,  Bori,  De  Co- 
gorza,De  Luca,  Fleta,  Flonzaley  Quartet,  Gordon,  Jeritza, 
McCormack,  Martinelli,  Matzenauer,-  Ponselle,  Schu- 
mann-Heink.  Scotti,  Whitehill,  Paul  Whiteman,  Richard 
Crooks.  Shannon  Quartet  (Franklyn  Baur,  Lewis  James, 
EHioti  Shaw,  Wilfred  Glenn). 

The  artists  who  have  not  yet  agreed  to  broadcast  but 
whose  names  were  published  are:  Chaliapin,  Chemet, 
Cortot,  Elman,  Galli-Curci,  Gigli,  Heifetz.  Kreisler,  Rach- 
maninoff, Ruffo.  Schipa,  Werrenrath. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  deeply  regrets 
any  annoyance  which  may  have  resulted  from  the  erro- 
neous impressions  given  by  these  unauthorized  articles. 
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mately  30  per  cent  of  the  homes  of 
the  country.  There  are  those  who 
claim  that  9,000,000  are  in  use.  In 
1919,  a  record  year,  2,225,000  ma- 
chines were  made,  by  286  manufac- 
turers. Today  there  are  only  about 
100  makers  of  phonographs.  Inci- 
dentally 90  or  95  per  cent  of  the 
phonographs  sold  are  sold  on  install- 
ments, and  the  average  number  of 
records  owned  by  a  phonograph 
user  is  thirty-five. 


W! 


^ITH  these  facts  in  mind  we 
can  make  some  comparisons. 
There  are  5,000,000  to  6,000,000 
radio  sets  in  use.  Claims  are  made 
for  a  still  larger  number,  but  the  fig- 
ures   given    are    safe,    not    bonanza 


guesses.  The  listeners-in  to 
radio,  it  is  rather  certain, 
work  their  instruments  much 
harder  than  do  phonograph 
users.  The  statistics  tell  their 
own  story:  thirty-five  records 
on  an  average,  which  means 
just  thirty-five  selections  that 
the  owner  can  hear  and  no 
more.  A  radio  "fan"  gets 
that  many  in  one  night. 

Furthermore,  radio  manu- 
facturers in  rapidly  increas- 
ing numbers  are  invading 
the  phonograph  field,  selling 
combination  instruments.  On 
the  other  hand,  phonograph 
companies  have  gone  into 
radio.  Brunswick,  Pathe  and 
Aeolian  are  striking  exam- 
ples. In  fact,  the  Brunswick 
Company  has  probably  pre- 
cipitated the  present  tense 
situation.  It  began  on  De- 
cember 9  to  broadcast,  at  its 
own  expense,  through  six 
separate  stations,  high-grade 
Metropolitan  Opera  stars. 
Its  position  was  unique — it 
had  both  radio  sets  and 
phonograph  records  to  sell. 
Technically  the  rendition  of 
the  broadcasting  by  Florence 
Easton  and  Mario  Chamlee, 
both  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  was  splen- 
did, and  numbers  of  letters 
poured  in  approving  the  plan. 
Sales  also  jumped.  It  was  even  said 
that  the  critical  antagonism  of 
other  singers  toward  radio  was  re- 
moved by  this  demonstration.  This 
experiment  of  the  Brunswick  Com- 
pany made  the  entire  radio  audience 
and  musical  industry  "sit  up." 

Meanwhile  the  Victor  Company 
was  by  no  means  idle.  It  had  kept 
aloof — stiff-neckedly  so,  according 
to  many — ever  since  radio  became 
important;  but  in  the  past  year  it 
has  obviously  been  stirred  to  action. 
Finally,  before  Christmas  came  the 
announcement  of  a  Victor  cabinet 
built  for  the  convenient  installation 
of  any  radio  set.  It  was  rumored 
that  a  plan  for  selling  radio  sets  in- 
stalled in  Victor  cabinets  had  been 
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decided  upon  and  finally  abandoned. 
Then  came  a  striking  announce- 
ment. On  New  Year's  evening  John 
McCormack  and  Lucrezia  Bori 
would  broadcast  for  the  Victor,  and 
semi-monthly  events  of  the  same 
sort  with  Victor  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  would  be  arranged,  seven 
radio  stations  participating.  The 
event  came  off  as  scheduled  with  at 
least  6,000,000  li.steners-in,  and 
both  the  Victor  Company 
and  the  broadcasters  be- 
gan to  be  deluged  with 
mail.  The  Victor  Com- 
pany had  called  it  an  ex- 
periment, and  asked  for 
evidence  of  appreciation, 
the  extent  of  which  would 
indicate  its  future  course. 
Within  three  days  after 
the  broadcasting  a  total 
of  something  like  500 
telegrams  and  25,000  let- 
ters were  received,  with 
more  coming  in  daily. 
The  success  of  the  ex- 
periment   seems    assured. 

In  the  meantime,  things 
have  begun  to  hum 
among  the  "artists,"  who 
have  been  uncompromis- 
ingly opposed  to  radio. 
Even  John  McCormack 
has  said  he  received  no 
pay  for  his  broadcasting 
and  would  not  be  heard 
again  until  changes  are 
made  in  the  plan.  The 
concert  and  opera  man- 
agers are  opposed  to 
radio.  They  ask  (with 
many  gestures  indigenous 
to  the  profession)  :  "Who  is  going 
to  come  to  concerts  if  artists  radio 
their  music?" 

The  Victor  "experiment"  in- 
stantly precipitated  the  crisis  which 
has  been  impending  for  some  time, 
a  "crisis"  monotonously  like  the 
"crises"  which  arrived,  first  when 
the  phonograph  came,  and  second 
when  moving  pictures  came.  The 
fact  is  quite  ignored  that  both 
"crises"  somehow  not  only  failed  to 
wipe  out  the  other  threatened  ac- 
tivities, but  brought  them  greater 
prosperity  than  ever  before. 

Significantly,  some  phonograph 
companies  are  among  those  protest- 
ing at  the  threat  of  the  radio 
deluge — but  not  those  who  have  now 
linked  themselves  to  the  radio  in- 
dustry. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  phonograph  record  sales  have 
been  declining.  Shrewd  analysis 
indicates  that  this  has  been  due  not 
to  any  decline  in  the  desirability  of 
phonographs,  but  to  failure — until 
now — of  the  leading  phonograph 
record  makers  to  construct  a  sluice- 


way for  a  part  of  the  great  radio  paid  for  broadcasting,  which,  in  all 
interest  to  flow  in  a  natural  manner  logic  and  fairness,  they  should  be. 
back  to  the  purchase  of  phonograph    This,  undoubtedly,  is  why  sentiment 


records. 

How  easily  such  a  sluiceway  may 
be  constructed  was  demonstrated  on 
New  Year's  evening,  when  John  Mc- 
Cormack sang  a  song  which  is  now 
to  be  released  as  a  record.    Millions 


is  now  divided  on  the  subject,  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  artists  being 
against  broadcasting.  Prominent 
artists  like  Alda,  Jeritza,  Schumann 
Heink,  Scotti  and  De  Gorgoza  are 
for  the  plan.     On   the   other   hand, 


of  people  were  "sampled"  with  this  there  are  stars  not  yet  won  over, 
new    McCormack    record,    and     the    among   whom    are    Chaliapin,    Galli- 

Curci,  Heifetz,  Kreisler. 
The  air  is  still  some- 
what dim  and  sulphurous 
on  the  subject;  but  prom- 
inent stars  will  not  long 
hesitate  when  they  see 
the  record  royalties  of 
the  broadcasting  stars 
mount  high,  and  concert 
sales  rise.  It  is  after 
all  a  business  proposition 
with  them  as  with  the 
phonograph  companies, 
and  they,  like  the  phono- 
graph companies,  must 
follow  or  suffer.  After 
all,  a  scientific  revolution 
has  occurred  in  musical 
rendition  and  its  man- 
dates must  be  obeyed. 

The  crucial  decision  be- 
fore the  phonograph  in- 
dustry has  been  to  link 
up  or  not  to  link  up  with 
radio.  Some  have  stepped 
in  vigorously,  like  the 
Brunswick,  with  amazing 
sales  results.  Others  have 
held  aloof  and  will  likely 
pay  for  their  hesitation. 
The  Victor  Company, 
1  ■  conservative    always,    has 

inevitable  percentage  will  like  and  adopted  a  notable  middle  course, 
buy  it — just  as  they  would  if  they  which  appears  likely  to  solve  the 
called  at  a  phonograph  store  and  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
heard  the  record  played.  Calvin  G.  record  sales.  But  the  question  re- 
Childs,  of  the  Victor  Company,  says  maining  to  be  answered  is.  What  df 
that  the  results  of  the  New  Year's    cabinet  sales?     The  scores  of  radio 
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manufacturers  who  are  now  offer- 
ing combination  radio  phonograph 
cabinets  must  be  a  serious  menace 
to  phonograph  cabinet  sales;  and 
even  though  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
greatest  volume  of  sales  of  all 
phonograph  companies  lies   in  sales 

THE  point  must  be   brought  out    of  records,  it  cannot  but  be  a  dubious 
that  the  artists  who  have  a  roy-    policy    to    let    phonograph    cabinet 


Day  experiment  appear  to  prove 
satisfactorily  that  the  idea  is  sound. 
He  believes  that  not  only  will  more 
records  be  sold,  but  that  more  peo- 
ple will  come  to  the  concerts  of  the 
artists. 


alty  interest  in  records  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  than  those  lesser 
artists  whose  entire  dependence  is  on 
a  few  concerts  and  private  appear- 
ances. The  well-known  artists  have 
a  double  source  of  income — records 
and  concerts — and  can  thus  well 
afford  to  broadcast  as  a  stimulant 
to  record  sales  and  frequent  con- 
certs throughout  the  country.  The 
lesser  artists,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  no  readily  adequate  method  of 
being  compensated   unless  they  are 


sales   seep  away  to  radio  manufac- 
turers. 

Thus  the  problem  presents  itself: 
What  is  radio  going  to  do  to  the 
phonograph  industry?  The  answer, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  rather  well  indi- 
cated: It  is  definitely  revolutioniz- 
ing it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Retail  music  houses  like  the  Aeolian 
Company,  Landay,  Lyon  &  Healy 
and  Wurlitzer  have  already  made 
radio  their  own  in  a  positive  man- 
ner.    They  consider  themselves  dis- 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  a  Sales  Manager 


The  Salesman  Who  Gets  Unsold 
on  His  Company^s  Line 

By  V.  V,  Lawless 


FOR  several 
years  Charles 
P.  had  been  an 
outstandingly  good 
salesman.  Then  grad- 
ually his  business 
slipped  off.  In  the 
normal  course  of 
events  we  would  soon 
have  begun  to  look 
into  the  situation,  but 
P.  met  the  situation 
before  we  did. 

"I  seem  to  have 
lost  my  grip  on 
things,"  he  wrote. 
"I  have  been  up 
against  competition 
which  has  just  about 
convinced  me  that  we 
are  behind  the  times 
in  our  line.  Ever 
since  the  Blank  Com- 
pany have  come  in 
here  I  seem  to  feel 
in  second  place.  Now, 
my  sound  judgment 
tells  me  that  that 
can't  really  be  so,  be- 
cause if  they  had 
more  than  we  to  offer 
you  would  be  chang- 
ing the  line.  But 
when  I  get  up 
against  their  compe- 
tition, I  am  unable  to 
get  the  volume." 

P.  was  an  unusual 
example    of   the    self- 
analyst.     Not     one  = 
salesman  in  ten  thou- 
sand ever  tells  himself  he  has  lost 
his  grip.     He   blames   the   line   and 
the    house    and    the    territory    and 
soothes  his  conscience  by  getting  an- 
other job,  only  to  run  into  the  same 
difficulty    somewhere    else.     But    P. 
could  look  the  matter  in  the  face. 

It  was  not  hard   to   help   P.   cure 
himself.     We   didn't   cure   him,   but 


JL  ST  about  every  dealer  he  called  on  told  the  youngster  that 
Babbitt's  Cleanser  was  fine  goods  but  that  everybody  in  the 
neigliborhood  wanted  Pyles"  Pearline.  They  liked  the  house 
and  liked  the  line,  but  could  not  sell  it.  They  just  kept  a  little 
stock  on  hand.  The  youngster  was  pretty  well  discouraged. 
He  thought  he  had  lined  up  with  the  wrong  house  and 
had    about    made    up    his    mind    to    get    a    job    with    Pearline 


him  on  his  sound  judgment  and  his 
frankness.  We  told  him  to  take  a 
week's  rest  and  then  spend  a  week 
in  the  factory.  At  the  end  of  the 
two-week  period,  during  which  time 
we  had  a  number  of  talks  and  he 
had  a  chance  to  get  an  intimate 
close-up  view,  he  went  out  and  was, 
if  anything,  better  than  ever  before, 
merely  put  him  into  position  to  cure  But  that  started  us  off  on  a  line 
himself.  We  asked  him  to  come  in  of  thought  which  was  productive  of 
and     congratulated     ourselves     and    results.     S.  P.  B.  was  never  as  good 


as  he  ought  to  be, 
yet  was  too  promising 
to  drop — one  of  those 
middle  -  of  -  the  -  road 
men  who  irritate  the 
sales  manager  be- 
cause they  do  not  get 
out  of  the  territory 
the  business  which  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  had 
and  yet  do  enough  to 
make  one  hesitate  to 
drop   them. 

We  tried  this  plan 
on  S.  P.  B. :  We  wrote 
him  that  we  planned 
to  be  in  his  territory 
on  business  and 
looked  forward  to 
spending  a  couple  of 
days  with  him.  All 
of  the  first  day  we 
listened  to  him  sell. 
He  did  an  average 
day's  work.  That 
evening,  in  the  hotel, 
we  remarked,  speak- 
ing of  the  leading 
competitor:  "That's 
a  mighty  nice  line 
those  people  have. 
They  do  some  real 
business,  don't  they?" 
"Their  line  is  good 
enough,"  was  the 
prompt  reply,  "but 
that  isn't  what  en- 
ables them  to  do  the 
business  they  do.  It's 
^— ^^^— -^^-^  their  long-time  credit 
system.  They  let 
their  men  go  in  and  sell  a  merchant 
a  three  months'  supply  and  they  give 
him  plenty  of  dating.  As  a  result, 
when  we  come  along  and  offer  only 
two  per  cent  ten  days,  thirty  days 
net,  we  have  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacle of  their  better  terms  and  at 
best  we  get  only  small  orders  in 
comparison." 

Developing  that  discussion,  it  was 
evident  that  our  man  was  simply 
unable  to  overcome  the   obstacle  of 
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Five  Salesmen  Solve  Their  Bread 
and  Butter  Problems 


IN  the  following  paragraphs  are  presented  in  abridged  form  the  prize- 
winning  stories  in  the  national  selling  contest  conducted  annually 
by  Bartlett  Arkell,  president  of  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company. 
This  contest  was  instituted  to  encourage  salesmen's  efforts  during  the 
summer.  Five  hundred  dollars  in  cash  prizes  are  awarded  for  stories 
of  the  best  sales  made  during  the  month  of  August — these  sales  to  be 
such  as  to  call  for  the  utmost  resourcefulness  and  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  salesmen.  Contributions  came  from  salesmen  all  over  the  country, 
each  story  being  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  salesman  getting  what  lie 
went  after,  no  matter  what  obstacles  were  in  the  way.  First  prize  (  $250 ) 
— Story  No.  45 — was  won  by  M.  P.  Bailey,  Moscow,  Idaho.  Second  prize 
($100) — Story  No.  98 — was  won  by  Bob  McBride,  Plainview,  Texas, 
salesman  for  Holcomb  &  Hoke  Manufacturing  Companv.  Third  prize 
($75)— Story  No.  75 — was  awarded  to  A.  D.  Candland.  Spokane,  Wash., 
also  representing  Holcomb  &  Hoke  Manufacturing  Company.  Fourth 
prize  ($50)— Story  No.  67— was  won  by  H.  M.  Vardon,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
salesman  for  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company.  Fifth  prize  ($25)— Story 
No.   17 — to  Charles  Wyse,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  salesman  Purina   Mills. 


Sales  Story  No.  45 

I  AM  a  salesman  for  a  wholesale 
grocery  company  that  handles 
considerable  other  merchandise,  such 
as  roofing.  1  had  been  informed 
that  a  contract  had  been  let  for  a 
large  building  in  one  of  the  towns 
on  my  route  and  that  a  competitive 
composition  shingle  had  been  speci- 
fied. Several  high-powered  sales 
talks  by  the  men  handling  the  roof- 
ing end  for  the  concern,  which  were 
arranged  by  me,  even  one  from  the 
sales  manager,  failed  to  persuade 
the  architect  to  change  his  mind. 

I  called  upon  the  architect  at  the 
building  under  construction  and  met 
him  with  the  contractor.  A  can- 
vass brought  an  admission  that  my 
roofing  was  as  good  as  the  roofing 
that  had  been  specified  but  could  not 
bring  about  the  desired  change  in 
the  specifications.  The  interview 
terminated  when  the  architect 
turned  away  and  continued  his  con- 
versation   with    the    contractor. 

However,  I  grasped  an  opportun- 
ity to  break  into  the  conversation 
once  more  and  asked  the  architect 
if  he  intended  using  anything  under 
the  shingles  on  the  cornice  to  pre- 
vent water  freezing  on  the  edges, 
backing  up  to  the  wall  and  then  run- 
ning down  either  the  inside  or  the 
outside  of  the  wall.  As  the  archi- 
tect had  had  difficulties  with  this 
problem  before  and  had  made  no 
provision  for  it  on  the  new  building, 
he  was  interested  immediately. 


Then  I  went  into  the  details  of 
the  way  to  lay  the  roof  and  received 
the  corroboration  of  the  contractor. 
The  architect  then  asked  if  I  would 
oversee  the  laying  of  the  roof  if  I 
got  the  contract.  I  agreed,  hunted 
up  a  contractor  who  would  follow 
directions,  an  acceptable  price  was 
quoted,  the  contract  was  signed,  and 
our  roofing  was  laid  under  my  per- 
sonal  supervision. 

«     »     * 

Sales  Story  No.  98 

4T  one  time  I  drove  fifty-five 
iVmiles  cross-country  in  Texas 
to  sell  a  popcorn  machine  made  by 
my  firm  only  to  find  that  my  pros- 
pect would  not  be  equipped  with  the 
necessary  electric  current  for  three 
months.  As  I  wished  to  make  a 
sale  on  my  first  call  to  the  town  to 
repay  me  for  my  trouble,  I  can- 
vassed all  the  owners  of  Delco 
plants  in  the  town  but  none  could 
spare  the  power  to  run  the  machine. 
The  only  other  paying  location  in 
the  town  was  at  the  moving  picture 
theater.  The  proprietor  saw  the 
possibilities  in  the  machine  but  did 
not  have  the  cash  and  could  not  get 
a  loan  at  the  bank.  I  projiosed  that 
he  lease  the  space  and  electricity  to 
somebody  else  but  could  get  no  con- 
cession except  on  a  profit-sharing 
basis.  After  scouting  around  the 
town  all  day  long  I  discovered  a  man 
who  had  a  boy  in  high  school  and 
was  sending  his  daughter  to  college 


and,  consequently,  had  need  of  more] 
money  for  current  expenses  than  [ 
his  employer  was  paying  as  salary.} 

After    several    repulses,    I    called! 
upon  the  prospect  at  his  home  that] 
evening    and     advanced     my     argu- 
ments with  the  whole  family  as  an' 
audience.     The  boy  was  very  favor- 
ably   impressed   with   the   idea   that 
he   could   run    the   machine    himself 
afternoons,  evenings  and  Saturdays. 
At  a  late  hour  that  night,  I  had  not 
closed  the  contract,  but  I  had  made 
some  very   convincing  points   about 
the  possibilities  for  profit  to  a  man 
who     could     make     the     necessary 
initial   payment   that   we  demanded. 

The  next  morning  I  managed  to 
get  my  prospect  down  to  see  the 
picture  show  proprietor.  The  one 
had  the  location  and  the  electricity 
and  the  other  had  a  little  capital  and 
a  boy  who  wanted  to  make  extra 
money.  The  result,  after  a  little 
persuasion,  was  a  partnership 
formed  between  them  and  a  sizeable 
commission  to  me  to  repay  me  for 
my  arduous  trip  to  and  from  the 
town. 

Sales  Story  No.  67 

MERCURY  BROTHERS,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  have  one  of  the 
finest  confectionery  stores  in  that 
city.  When  I  called  on  one  'of  the 
brothers  he  had  an  off-brand  of 
grape  juice  prominently  displayed 
on  the  back  bar  of  his  fountain.  I 
started  my  usual  sales  talk,  and 
although  he  gave  me  his  attention, 
I  could  not  bring  him  to  the  point  of 
buying.  He  claimed  that  the  line 
that  he  had  always  used  covered  his 
purpose,  gave  satisfaction  to  his 
customers  and  gave  him  a  greater 
profit. 

I  intimated  that  perhaps  all  his 
customers  were  not  satisfied,  and 
drew  from  him  the  confession  that 
a  personal  friend  of  his  was  the 
salesman  for  the  brand  he  was  sell- 
ing. He  told  me  that  his  juice  busi- 
ness was  not  big  enough  for  him  to 
split  it  up  and  that  he  would  not 
put  in  any  line  against  his  friend's 
line.  I  immediately  swung  my  con- 
versation over  to  friendship  and 
took  the  attitude  that  friends  were 
scarce   and    if   a    man    had    any   he 
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Social  Changes  and  the  Pubhc's 
Interest  in  Advertising 


By  Paul  T.  Cherington 


THE  most  important  and  yet 
the  least  understood  factor  in 
advertising  is  the  consumer. 
This  creature  who  causes  so  much 
trouble  to  advertisers  is  both  saga- 
cious and  stupid,  radical  and  con- 
servative, impulsive  and  unrespon- 
sive, a  slave  to  habit,  an  incorrigible 
adventurer,  wise  as  a  serpent  and 
stolid  as  an  ox — in  short,  he  is  our 
own  selves. 

Usually  we  discuss  advertising  as 
if  it  were  a  problem  of  the  producer 
or  distributor  of  goods.  Let  us  con- 
sider it  as  a  problem  of  the  con- 
sumer. So  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  changes  in  production 
resulting  from  the  factory  system 
that  we  are  likely  to  feel  that  all 
modifications  of  economic  conditions 
in  recent  years  are  on  the  side  of 
supply. 

The  changes  in  consumption  are 
not  easy  to  measure  accurately,  but 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
certain  of  them  which  have  been 
conspicuous  during  this  first  quar- 
ter  of   the   twentieth   century. 

The  population  of  the  United 
States  since  1900  has  increased  40 
per  cent.  In  contrast  with  this  the 
following  facts  are  worth  keeping 
in  mind:    The  wealth  per  capita  is 


four  times  as  great  as  in  1900; 
farm  values  are  over  three  times  as 
great;  bank  deposits  are  over  six 
times  as  great;  bank  clearings  are 
over  four  times  as  great.  The  value 
of  manufactures  is  over  four  times 
what  it  was  in  1900. 

These  indications  of  change  serve 
to  give  background  to  some  of  the 
more  detailed  modifications  of  living 
which  are  conspicuous  in  their 
effects  on  consumption. 

[I] 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes 
in  economic  conditions  having  direct 
bearing  on  the  buying  of  consumer 


CHANGE  to  apartiu.iil 
house  life  in  our  iargt- 
cities  has  affected  purchasinj; 
habits,  owiuf";  to  lack  of  storage 
si)ace,  dependence  on  prepared 
foods  and  modified  consump- 
tion of  all  commodities.  Along 
with  this  has  come  a  change  in 
production  methods,  exempli- 
fied by  the  oldtime  cobbler 
who  made  one  pair  of  shoes  a 
day,  and  the  modern  shoe  fac- 
tory, which  turns  out  1200  pair 
a  day  with  the  aid  of  high- 
ly    specialized     machinery 


goods  is  the  rise  in  the  wages  of  do- 
mestic servants.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Index,  using  the  wages  of  1913 
as  100,  indicates  the  prevailing  wage 
at  the  present  time  for  domestic 
servants  in  the  vicinity  of  176.  It 
seems  to  be  a  safe  assumption  that 
the  average  wage  for  domestic  ser- 
vants at  this  time  is  not  far  from 
twice  what  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century ;  and  for  general 
houseworkers  the  increase  is  much 
greater.  Aside  from  the  increase  in 
money  wage,  there  has  been  a  very 
substantial  further  increase  in  the 
cost  of  this  labor,  due  to  the  fact 
that  household  servants  are  very 
much  more  exacting  as  to  their 
"keep."  Moreover,  they  do  appreci- 
ably less  work  than  formerly,  and 
they  have  greatly  advanced  in  arro- 
gance and   independence. 

This  combination  of  conditions  is 
reflected  in  the  decrease  of  300,000 
in  the  number  of  domestic  servants 
reported  in  the  census  of  1920  as 
compared  with  1910.  The  number 
of  cooks  alone  decreased  by  150,000. 

[11] 

Another  change  in  the  living  con- 
ditions which  has  a  direct  effect  on 
consumption  of  consumer  goods  (and 
which    is    in    a    measure    connected 
[continued  on  page  66] 
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Getting  the  Work  Bench  Flavor 
Into  Industrial  Advertising 


By  Russell  T.  Gray 


EVERY  now  and  then  someone 
ventures  the  opinion  that  ad- 
vertising to  industry  is  too 
technical — that  it  too  often  lacks 
the  compelling  ease  and  swing  that, 
in  general  advertising,  is  expected 
to  get  a  stranglehold  on  human  in- 
terest. 

If  technical  advertising  means 
advertising  that  wears  spats  and 
never  condescends  to  chat  with  the 
boys  in  the  field  then  the  theory  is 
good.  But  if  the  presumption  is 
made  that  copy  is  technical  when  it 
speaks  the  parlance  of  the  field — 
then  the  theory  works  havoc. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  principle  could  be  more  safely 
followed  if  we  kept  before  us  the 
fact  that  industrial  advertising 
should  be  no  more  technical  than 
any  advertising,  but  that  all  adver- 
tising should  be  technical.  Break- 
fast food  has  been  successfully  ad- 
vertised on  a  basis  of  calories  and 
vitamins  without  the  least  fear  that 
any  housewife  would  fail  to  under- 
stand the  technicalities  of  it.  Radio 
receivers  are  advertised  in  terms 
that  would  have  been  Greek  to  all  of 
us  two  years  ago  but  are  now  a  part 
of  even  a  schoolboy's  vocabulary. 

These  advertisers  have  simply 
played  on  the  fact  that  every  ai-t,  or 
game,  or  trade,  or  science,  or  busi- 
ness, whether  it  be  the  business  of 
being  a  housekeeper,  radio  fan, 
motorist,  or  builder  of  locomotives, 
has  its  parlance — the  language  in 
which  a  class  thinks. 

The  advertising  man  who  is  try- 
ing to  keep  away  from  the  accepted 
technicalities  of  a  class  Is  actually 
trying  to  force  a  new  kind  of  techni- 
cality on  people  who  are  not  adjusted 
to  it.  But  the  writer  who  has 
really  lived  the  technicalities  of  his 
class  is  talking  among  friends  even 
when  his  advertisement  to  the  rank 
outsider  seems  to  bristle  with  tech- 
nicalities. The  copy  becomes,  as 
Kipling  has  said,  "shop  shoppy 
which  is  delicious." 

Successful  advertisements  to  an 
engineer  or  to  an  industrial  buyer 
must  find  the  spirit  of  industry, 
must    actually    be    steeped    in    the 
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Saw  has  been  fam.iub  as  -Th^    ,S.i«    Most 
Carpenters  Use." 

Worthy  of  a  place  alongside  your  Disston 
Saw  are  Disston  plumbs  and  levels,  try 
squares,  mitre  scjuares.  gauges  and  bevels- 
made  to  the  Disston  standard  for  accurate 
work  and  lon^J  life.     , 

Two  Disslon  Favorttet 


Hi-nry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc 


DISSTON 


This  advertisement  keeps  a  reputa- 
tion alive  without  resorting  to  in- 
stitutional ropy.  The  Disston  Com- 
pany does  it  by  explaining  the 
enviable     reputation     of     its     tools 


terms  of  the  industry  they  aim  to 
reach.  Once  this  spirit  has  been 
caught  there  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  copy  becoming  too  technical. 
I  like  to  think  of  the  actual  prep- 


aration of  advertisements  as  the 
bench  work  of  a  practical  mechanic, 
the  sort  of  fellow  who  knows  so 
thoroughly  what  he  is  trying  to 
build  that  the  theory  of  it  has  be- 
come subconscious  and  is  expressed 
only  in  practice.  Such  a  man  doesn't 
wait  for  an  inspiration  to  animate 
him;  he  starts  out  to  devise  and  to 
build  a  selling  appeal.  He  doesn't 
overestimate  his  product,  for  he 
knows  the  value  of  candor.  He 
doesn't  allow  his  imagination  to 
carry  him  into  the  realm  of  the 
ridiculous  because  he  looks  at  his 
work  through  the  critical  eyes  of 
the  class.  He  is  neither  cynical  nor 
over-enthusiastic,  for  his  feet  are 
always  on  the  ground. 

HIS  materials — illustrations  and 
words — are  chosen  with  the 
same  care  and  certainty  with  which  a 
good  mechanic  always  chooses  his 
materials.  In  his  illustrations  he 
wants  action.  Wheels  must  be  turn- 
ing. Men  must  be  working;  not 
posing  for  the  camera.  Rugged  ma- 
chinery that  must  undergo  rough 
service  must  look  battle  scarred  but 
"on  the  job."  Boiler  room  floors 
must  not  be  retouched  into  cabaret 
dance  floors.  If  one  pull  of  a  lever 
is  all  that's  needed,  an  illustration 
will  show  that  better  than  words 
can  tell  it.  In  the  mind  of  this  prac- 
tical mechanic  the  character  of  the 
appeal  takes  precedence  over  the 
style  of  writing  or  illustration  em- 
ployed in  expressing  it. 

I  recall  two  competing  advertise- 
ments for  automobile  heaters  that 
appeared  in  a  popular  magazine. 
One  advertisement  made  the  appeal 
of  comfort  in  winter  driving  and 
did  it  admirably.  It  showed  what 
might  have  been  a  movie  star  with 
her  pedigreed  sheepdog  in  a  hand- 
some sedan,  ba.sking  in  Bermudian 
comfort.  The  other  advei-tisement 
showed  a  man  installing  a  heater  in 
an  unpretentious  car  and  carried 
the  unimaginative  message  that  it 
worked  on  the  right  principle  and 
could  be  installed  in  thirty  minutes. 
Down  the  side  of  this  latter  adver- 
tisement   were    a    number    of    dia- 
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Things  Pile  Up  Big — If  You  Keep 
Piling  'em  Long  Enough 


B\  Charles  Pelhain 


DURING  all  of  January  groups 
I  of  energetic  men  will  gather 
in  towns  and  cities,  .settle 
down  in  comfortable  chairs,  light 
cigars  (.?)  and,  in  general,  proceed 
to  "get  set"  for  the  annual  sales 
convention  of  the  this-and-that  com- 
pany. 

A  day  or  two  later,  these  same 
men  will  get  on  trains — depart  for 
their  various  territories — arrive — 
get  up  the  next  morning  and  face 
their  new  business  year  of  1925. 

What  will  that  year  mean  to 
them?  What  will  it  mean  for  their 
company?  What  will  it  mean  for 
their  product? 

No  doubt  this  picture  annually 
presents  itself  to  every  sales  man- 
ager, to  every  advertising  manager, 
to  every  e.xecutive  who  is  respon- 
sible for  makingbusinessgoforward. 

Here's  a  letter  that  might  inter- 
est such  men.  It  was  sent  to  a  sales 
manager  two  days  before  he  held 
his  annual  sales  convention.  Al- 
though his  program  was  well  ar- 
ranged, a  place  was  made  for  it  be- 
cause, to  use  his  own  words:  "It  hits 
on  some  salient  selling  thoughts." 
*     *     * 

YOU  have  often  heard  the  story 
of  the  ambitious  Italian  laborer 
who  decided  that  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  was, 
after  all,  a  very 
simple  matter.  His 
theory  was,  about 
like  this:  "You 
worka  one-a-day 
you  maka  one-a- 
dollar.  You  worka 
two-a-day,  maka 
two  -  a  -  d  0  1 1  a  r  . 
Worka  ra  e  e  1  i  o  n 
dav,  maka  meelion 
dollar." 

While  this  is  not 
the  ideal  road  to 
success,  it  is,  how- 
ever, paved  with 
considerable  p  h  i  - 
losophy.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  ^P^W  IvNTV  ihousaiHl  druggists,  oacli  making  a 
two  truths  in  J.  friond  a  day,  could  make  6,00(),(Ht()  friends  in 
Tony's  observa-  1925.  On  a  basis  of  six  jars  of  face  crcain  per  person 
tions    that    can    be    per  year  it  would   mean  the  sale  of  36,0(K).00()  jars 


applied  successfully  to  every  human 
endeavor — certainly  to  selling. 

1.  Keep  at  anything  long  enough 
and    some    suc- 
cess is  bound  to 
result. 

2.  Retain  each 
day's  accom- 
plishments and 
they  soon  pile 
up. 

The  other  day 
I  asked  a  cer- 
t  a  i  n  executive 
what  he  thought 
to  be  one  of  the 
most  important 
influences  i  n 
h  i  s  business. 
''Friend- 
ship," he  an- 
s  w  e  r  e  d  .  "I 
don't  mean  that 
I  believe  busi- 
ness should  be 
based  upon 
friendship,  but 
rather  that 
since  we  are  all 

human  beings  we  are  naturally  in- 
fluenced in  our  business  dealings  by 
what  we  think  of  a  fellow  as  a  man 
and  how  he  treats  us." 

The    more    you    think    about    this 


YOU  worka  one-a-day,  you 
maka  one-a-dollar.  You  worka 
two-a-day.  you  maka  two-a-dollar. 
You  worka  meelion  day — maka 
meelion  dollar 


subject  of  business  friendship,  the 
more  you  begin  to  see  its  possibili- 
ties.    Then  came  this  question: 

"Suppose  the 
fine  friendship 
that  exists  be- 
tween your  com- 
pany and  your 
20,000  dealers 
could  be  made 
an  ever-turning 
sales  motor — 
what  a  volume 
it  would  pro- 
duce." 

Then  this 
question:  "How 
can  it  be  done?" 
.  Yes — how  can 
it  be  done  ? — 
which  brought 
about  these 
thoughts. 

Well,  how 
about  all  that 
good-will  every 
company  claims 
to  have  with  the 
trade  ?  How 
about  those  several  thousand  deal- 
ers? They  don't  owe  us  anything, 
but  'spo.se  we  could  make  'em  feel 
even  more  friendly  toward  us  and 
our  product,  than  they  do?  Suppose 
we  could  make  'em  like  us  so  much 
that  they  would  start  making  friends 
for  us?  Would  that  help?  Wotdd 
it?  Just  go  back  to  one-a-dollar 
Tony  and  you  have  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  how  things  pile  up  if  you 
just  keep  piling  'em  long  enough. 

Here's  exactly  how  it  would  work. 
Just  to  see  what  it  would  mean,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  a  toilet  goods 
manufacturer,  who  has  we'll  say 
20,000  dealers. 

There  comes  into  the  "average" 
drug  store  each  day.  five,  ten,  fif- 
teen or  fifty  folks  who  want  "a  jar 
of  good  face  cream,  please." 

In  this  indefinite  request  are  all 
the  possibilities  for  pi-ofit  to  the 
salesman  through  his  friendship  for 
the  druggist. 

The  natural  thing  for  the  average 

drug  clerk  or  druggist  to  do  is  to 

1.  Sell  these  "jar  of  face  cream" 

[continued  on  page  60] 
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The  Fortnightly  Adopts  a  Farm — /// 


How  Mr.  Maurer  Spends  His 
Spendable  Income 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


THE  Maurers  have  a  telephone 
for  which  they  pay  $7  a  year — 
50  cents  a  month,  plus  a  toll 
charge  of  $1  a  year.  They  sub- 
scribe for  the  following  publica- 
tions: American  Magazine,  Boy's 
Magazine,  Country  Gentleman,  De- 
signer, Everybody's  Magazine,  Mc- 
Call's  Magazine,  Orange  Judd  Illi- 
nois Farmer,  Physical  Culture, 
Prairie  Farmer,  Terre  Haute  Star, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  Wo- 
man's World.  They  also  take  the 
two  local  weekly  newspapers. 

Mr.  Maurer  is  a  member  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  re- 
ceives the  weekly  news  letters  of 
that  organization.  He  keeps — or  at 
least  tries  to  keep — a  complete  file 
of  the  issues  of  both 
the  county  and  general 
news  letters  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  These 
news  letters,  I  am  sure, 
he  reads  more  carefully 
and  with  greater  in- 
terest     than      anything 


else   in    the   way    of   printed    matter 
that  enters  his  home. 

The  Terre  Haute  Star  reaches  the 
Maurer  home  about  9 :30  a.  m. — thfe 
Maurers,  I  forgot  to  say,  are  on  a 
Rural  Free  Delivery  route — and  Mr. 
Maurer  glances  through  it  after  the 
noonday  meal.  He  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  read  the  editorials.  Nor  does 
he  spend  very  much  time  over  the 
news.  What  interests  him  chiefly 
is  the  market  quotations — the  prices 
of  hogs,  cattle,  wheat  and  corn.  It 
is  from  his  daily  paper  that  Mr. 
Maurer  keeps  posted  as  to  prices ; 
and  he  turns  first  to  the  market 
page  of  the  Star,  precisely  as  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorkers  turn  first  to 
the  financial  pages  of  their  papers. 


At  Marshall  the  \ation- 
<tl  Old  Highway  and  the 
Dixie  Highway  cross, 
and  the  ever-present  gas- 
filling  and  service  sta- 
tion is.  of  course,  very 
much  in  the  foreground 


The  Terre  Haute  Star  is  not,  of 
course,  all  that  the  mail  man  de- 
livers at  the  Maurer  home  every 
morning.  There  are,  in  addition, 
anywhere  from  two  or  three  to  a 
half-dozen  circulars  and  communi- 
cations of  one  kind  and  another — a 
weather  forecast,  a  postal  card  from 
an  Indianapolis  livestock  commis- 
sion house,  an  imitation  typewritten 
letter  from  an  oil  company  urging 
Mr.  Maurer  to  try  a  new  kind  of 
gasoline  or  lubricating  oil,  a  letter 
from  a  relation,  etc.  But  these  com- 
munications are  not,  speaking 
generally,  very  "exciting."  Mrs. 
Maurer  does  not  sit  on  her  front 
doorstep  waiting  for  the  mail  man. 
His  coming  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  feeding  the 
chickens  or  milking  the 
cows. 

If  there  is  one  hour 
of  the  day  more  than 
another  when  Mr. 
Maurer  is  in  a  "recep- 
tive" frame  of  mind,  it 
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Marshall  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2222,  and  is  a 
typical  business  center 
in  a  typical  farming 
section — a  t  o  iv  n  in 
which  everybody  knows 
almost    everybody    else 
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is  after  dinner.  That  is  to  say,  about 
1 :00  p.  m.  It  is  then,  his  stomach 
filled  with  good  food  and  half  his 
day's  work  behind  him,  that  he  is 
disposed  to  "consider"  whatever  may 
be  put  before  him.  In  the  morning 
he  is  eajfer  to  get  started  at  his 
work;  in  the  evening  he  is  tired.  At 
noon  he  is  inclined  to  take  things 
easy.  If  I  were  a  lightning  rod 
salesman  or  an  insurance  solicitor 
or  a  seller  of  anything  else,  I  should 
try  to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  have 
twenty  minutes  of  Mr.  Maurer's 
time  around  1 :00  p.  m.  If  I  could 
not  sell  him  then,  I  feel  sure  I 
couldn't  sell  him  at  any  other  time. 

I  wish  I  could  say.  truthfully, 
that  the  monthly  magazines  and 
household  publications  which  enter 
the  Maurer  home  are  read  and  re- 
read by  every  member  of  the  family. 
I  cannot.  Mr.  Maurer  does  read 
the  farming  journals — all  three  of 
them.  At  odd  moments  Mrs.  Maurer 
reads  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
the  Marshall  weeklies.  Paul,  who  is 
small  for  his  age,  reads  Physical 
Culture — principally,  I  think,  to  get 
ideas  that  will  make  him  grow  in 
size  and  strength. 

Mr.  Maurer  does  not  own  a  radio. 
He  would  like  to  have  one,  but  he 
believes  that  present  prices  are  too 
high  and  that  the  radio  is  not  as 
perfect  as  it  will  be  a  few  years 
hence.  (The  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  by  the  way.  is 
urging  its  members  to  equip  their 
homes  with  radios;  but,  so  far,  less 
than  400,000  of  the  6,500,000  farm 
homes  in  the  United  States  have 
installed  radios.) 

Another  reason  why  Mr.  Maurer 
is  not,  at  the  moment,  particularly 
interested   in   radios,   is  that  he  al- 


ready has  a  piano  and  a  Victrola, 
neither  of  which,  now  that  three  of 
his  four  children  have  gone  to 
town,  are  used  as  often  as  once  a 
week.  Together,  they  represent  an 
investment  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. I  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been 
made  entirely  clear  to  Mr.  Maurer 
that  a  radio  is  something  which  will 
not,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  fall 
into  disuse — that,  unlike  a  piano,  no 
technical  skill  is  reijuired  to  operate 
it,  and  that,  unlike  a  talking  ma- 
chine, its  capacity  to  entertain  is 
not  limited  to  the  relatively  few 
records  one  owns. 

AS  has  been  stated  more  than  once 
i\ before,  three  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurer's  four  children  have  "gone 
to  town."  There  are  now,  in  a  home 
which  could  comfortably  accommo- 
date a  family  of  seven  or  eight,  only 
three  persons — Mr.  Maurer.  Mrs. 
Maurer,  and  their  son,  Paul.  All 
of  them  have  certain  tasks  which 
keep  them  busy  almost  continually. 
Nevertheless,    thev    have    a    certain 


amount  of  leisure.  On  Sundays,  for 
example,  they  do  only  what  must 
be  done,  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noons there  is  a  noticeable  let-down 
in  their  activities. 

Once  or  twice  a  week,  maybe,  the 
wife  of  a  neighboring  farmer  drops 
in  for  an  hour  or  two;  but  during 
that  hour  or  two  she  is  more  likely 
to  help  Mrs.  Maurer  with  her  work 
than  to  regale  her  with  current 
gossip.  Once  or  twice  a  week,  too 
— in  the  evening — a  fellow-member 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  may  call ;  or 
Mr.  Maurer  may  get  into  his  Ford 
sedan  and  visit  his  brother  or  his 
sister  or  a  friend.  Once  in  two 
weeks,  perhaps,  Paul  patronizes  the 
motion  picture  theater  in  Marshall. 
About  as  frequently  there  is  some 
sort  of  entertainment  at  the  Mar- 
shall High  School,  or  the  church 
which  the  Maurers  attend.  But  it 
is  safe  to  say  that,  on  an  average, 
the  Maurers  spend  five  evenings  a 
week  at  home  and  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  in  bed  by  nine  o'clock.     As 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  48] 


MAURER'S  old  house  and 
his  present  home  are 
illustrated.  In  the  modest 
structure  shown  above  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maunr  livt-d  tor  ihc  fir.^t 
six  years  of  their  married  life. 
Here  two  of  their  children 
were  born.  The  structure  is- 
now  used  as  a  ^arajxc  and  store- 
house. 'I'o  tile  left  is  another 
view  of  the  farm  home  now  oc- 
cupied by  iIk-  Maurers.  This 
denotes  progress,  to  be  sure, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the 
hardest     sort     of     hard     work 
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Investigating  Advertising  Practices 

CONCERNING  the  complaint  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  December  17  against  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  the 
American  Press  Association  and  the  Southern  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  when  stripped  of  all  its 
verbiage,  the  situation  seems  to  resolve  to  this: 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  entertained  a  complaint  (from  a  complainant 
whose  name  is  undisclosed,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  Commission  in  all  cases)  which  it  was  in  duty 
bound  to  investigate  and  press  to  a  conclusion. 

After  months  of  consideration  and  study  it  now  pro- 
ceeds to  make  a  charge  of  unfair  competition,  the  crux 
of  which  seems  to  be  that  "the  respondents  are  charged 
with  using  various  alleged  methods  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  advertisers  either  to  employ  agencies  or  to 
pay  for  direct  advertising  at  gross  rates,  such  gross 
rate  in  all  instances  being  greater  than  the  net  rates 
usually  charged  by  newspapers  through  an  advertising 
agency." 

We  believe  the  focal  point  of  the  complaint  lies  in  the 
words  "alleged  methods."  It  would  hardly  be  within 
the  province  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  inter- 
fere with  an  established  basis  of  compensation,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  agency  commission  system;  but  it  might 
very  properly  entertain  a  complaint  as  to  any  methods 
of  applying  this,  or  any  other  system,  which  might  be 
considered  in  the  nature  of  unfair  competition,  judged 
by  modern  business  standards. 

If,  in  the  present  instance,  the  associations  named  as 
respondents  have  not  indulged  in  practices  or  methods 
which  unprejudiced  judges  might  regard  as  unfair,  the 
hearing  which  is  tentatively  .scheduled  to  start  Febru- 
ary 5  in  Washington  will  clear  the  air  and  establish  the 
integrity  of  all  the  interests  involved.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  found  that  there  has  grown  up  within 
advertising  any  method  or  practice  that  is  manifestly 
unfair  and  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  business  in 
general,  then  the  sooner  that  fact  is  recognized  the 
sooner  the  advertising  profession  may  be  depended 
upon  to  put  its  house  in  order. 


Needed:  General  Dissatisfaction 

AT  the  Fifty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Fruit 
L Growers  and  Farmers,  recently  held  in  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  Don  Francisco  made  the  observation  that  "two 
decades  ago  the  question  was  'How  to  make  two  blades 
grow  where  one  grew  before.'  Today  the  problem  is, 
'What  shall  we  do  with  the  extra  blade?'  " 

A  prominent  New  York  banker  recently  called  at- 
tention to  the  same  condition,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  manufacturer.  "We  have  greatly  increased  our 
production  potentialities  in  the  past  ten  years,"  he  said. 
"Nor  is  this  increase  entirely  what  might  be  termed  a 
'brick-and-mortar'  increase.  It  is  true  that  our  present 
almost  excessive  production  capacity  is  due  in  part  to 
the  plant  expansions  of  the  war  period;  but  to  at- 
tribute the  conditions  entirely  to  increased  factory  space 


and  equipment  is  to  neglect  to  take  into  consideration 
the  important  advances  made  in  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, and  the  accelei'ation  of  i)roduction  o|)erations 
brought  about  by  improved  machinery,  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

"We  have  learned  how  to  make  things  more  easily 
and  quickly  and  cheaply;  now  we  must  learn  how  to 
market  our  increased  production.  To  be  successful  in 
this  we  must  discover  or  develop  cheaper  marketing 
methods  that  will  enable  us  to  offer  people  this  extra 
production  at  a  price — (covering  materials,  manufac- 
turing and  marketing) — that  will  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  people  who  cannot  now  afford  the  products 
represented." 

More  and  more  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  big 
problem  facing  the  business  man  is  this  problem  of 
marketing.  What  is  needed  right  now  is  a  general  and 
active  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  marketing  system 
as  at  present  organized.  Not  until  there  is  such  dis- 
satisfaction is  there  much  likelihood  of  any  great  change 
for  the  better  in  marketing  methods  and  practices. 

The  general  attitude  of  "Can  the  cost  of  marketing 
be  reduced?"  must  give  way  to  an  attitude  of  "The  cost 
of  marketing  must  be  reduced."  When  that  condition 
prevails  the  cost  of  marketing  will  be  reduced. 

A  Trend  in  Industry 

'"T^HE  two  big  errors  in  buying  for  a  manufacturing 
A.  plant,"  E.  J.  Kulas,  president  of  the  Midland  Steel 
Products  Company,  manufacturer  of  automotive  frames, 
is  quoted  as  saying,  "are  'not  enough'  and  'too  much.' " 
The  cure  for  this  condition,  says  Mr.  Kulas,  is  quick 
turnover  as  it  has  been  worked  out  in  the  automotive 
industry,  where  in  some  instances  plants  now  maintain 
only  a  two  days'  supply  of  materials,  whereas  it  was 
formerly  thought  necessary  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand 
equal  to  at  least  a  month's  requirements. 

This  quick  turnover  principle  in  manufacturing  which 
has  been  highly  developed  by  the  automotive  industry 
is  bound  to  spread  to  many  other  industries  in  time, 
and,  as  it  does,  it  is  going  to  present  complications  in 
connection  with  both  production  and  sales  that  may 
make  it  necessary  for  many  concerns  to  revamp  com- 
pletely their  policies  of  years'  standing.  It  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  which  should  not  go  unheeded. 

Advertising — A  Pledge  to  the  Public 

IN  one  of  his  bulletins  to  the  employees  of  his  various 
hotels,  E.  M.  Statler  makes  this  statement:  "Our 
advertising  is  a  series  of  pledges  which  I  am  making 
to  the  people  of  the  country  once  a  month,  in  which  I 
am  stating  frankly  and  without  reservation  what  we 
expect  of  our  employees  in  this  business  and,  therefore, 
what  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  of  them." 

The  same  philosophy  applies  to  products  as  well  as 
employees.  The  public  has  a  right  to  regard  every 
advertisement  as  a  pledge. 
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A  Night  Letter  to  Los  Angeles 

And  Other  Thoughts  Concerning  Advertising 

By  Kenneth  M,  Goode 


IMAGINE  all  the  telephone  wires 
in  the  world  strung  along  one 
giant  set  of  poles.  Picture  these 
poles  full  of  copywriters,  solemnly 
burnishing  those  wires,  rubbing 
with  oils,  polishing  with  chamois, 
and  chittering  with  joy  as  the  high- 
lights flash  tiny  glints  of  fire. 

Copy  is  the  telephone  wire  that 
carries  the  messages.  But  copy  is 
only  the  wire.  If  it  carries  the  mes- 
sage clearly,  swiftly,  accurately,  pow- 
erfully, the  wire  itself  may  be  as 
rusty  and  bent  as  an  old  nail.  Than 
copy  for  copy's  sake  nothing  is  more 
unimportant. 

Not  that  copy  isn't  vital!  Quite 
the  contrary,  good  copy  is,  after  all, 
about  the  only  thing  that  counts  in 
advertising. 

Research  develops  facts  that  may 
help  sell  goods;  but  a  hundred  men 
in  a  hundred  Fords,  filling  out  ques- 
tionnaires all  day  long,  wouldn't  of 
themselves  sell  enough  goods  to  pay 
for  their  gasoline.  Wise  choosing  of 
places  to  put  advertising  copy  un- 
questionably enables  that  copy  to  sell 
more  goods;  but  one  could  sit  and 
choose  media  until  one  was  black  in 
the  face  and  never  move  a  boy's  ex- 
press wagon  full  of  toy  balloons. 
Mechanical  departments  help  copy 
find  favorable  expression ;  but  the 
most  meticulously  symmetrical  piece 
of  typography  that  ever  lulled  a  rov- 
ing eye  will  never  turn  a  nickel,  un- 
less it  eases  home  a  message  that 
some  copywriter  has  cut  and  ham- 
mered until  it  starts  something  per- 
sonal in  the  man  who  reads  it. 

Copy,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  advertising.  Ex- 
cept as  an  aid  to  the  preparation  of 
copy,  or  to  its  extension,  everything 
else  is  more  or  less  meaningless  In 
fact,  much  of  the  unnecessary  com- 
plication in  modern  advertising 
thought  is  due  to  straying  away 
from  that  one  simple  fundamental. 
//  ropii  is  good  enough,  if  can  suc- 
ceed icithoitt  a  dollar  spent  ott  any- 
fhing  except  white  space  to  print  it 
»t;  if  copy  is  had  enough,  the  most 
elaborate  merchandising  and  market- 
ing plans  will  only  pile  up  the  possi- 
bilities of  failure. 


Konnt'tli  M.  Goode 

This  blunt  truth  will  run  athwart 
many  able  men  whose  generous  con- 
ceptions of  "advertising"  have 
growTi  to  embrace  everything  from 
finding  an  architect  for  the  factory 
to  placing  fair-haired  boys  behind 
the  merchant's  sales  counters.  One 
may,  nevertheless,  remember  the  old 
story  of  the  man  who  proposed  to 
trade  a  cow  for  his  neighbor's  bi- 
cycle. "I'd  look  fine,  wouldn't  I,  try- 
ing to  ride  a  cow?"  was  the  ungra- 
cious answer. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  proposer,  "but 
think  how  I  would  look  trying  to 
milk  a  bicycle." 

THIS  primitive  form  of  reasoning 
may  be  commended  to  any  who 
feel  the  importance  of  copy  is  unduly 
overestimated.  On  a  pinch,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  an  advertising  campaign 
— mail  order,  for  example — simpli- 
fied down  to  nothing  but  copy.  Try, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  think  of  an 
advertising  campaign  entirely  with- 
out copy ! 

Try,  for  instance,  to  imagine  this 
week's  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post   with   all   its   great  advertising 


pages,  one  after  the  other,  showing 
only  blank  white  space. 

Yet,  a  pair  of  scissors  in  hand,  I 
turned  one  day  to  a  handy  number 
of  the  Post,  and  out  of  one  adver- 
tisement, without  touching  a  printed 
letter,  cut  in  one  piece  $3,700  of 
blank  space!  I  got  $2,500  worth  out 
of  another,  $2,000  out  of  another.  I 
could,  in  fact,  have  filled  a  small 
waste  basket  with  solid  unbroken 
strips  of  virgin  white — strips  that 
different  advertisers  had  bought  at 
!?1,000  or  more  apiece. 

THEN  I  turned  back  to  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  able  editorial  pages  and 
searched  in  vain  for  even  a  $100 
worth  of  wasted  space. 

Why,  I  ask,  does  the  advertiser — 
who  pays  for  space  and  not  words — 
turn  his  allotment  back  into  white 
paper,  while  the  editor — who  pays 
for  words  and  not  space— jams  his 
chuck  full  of  words  and  pictures?  Is 
it  possible  that  the  advertiser  is  not 
quite  sure  of  the  importance  of  his 
message?  Does  he  distrust  the 
strength  and  attractiveness  of  his 
copy?  Is  he  so  uncertain  of  real  in- 
terest of  his  story  that  he  must 
mince  words  and  sugarcoat  with  a 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  white 
space  ? 

Or,  does  the  advertiser,  ignoring 
the  necessity  of  real  copy  and  even 
more  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  what  con- 
stitutes good  selling  copy,  allow  his 
messages  to  be  determined  by  the 
way  he  wants  his  advertisements  to 
look? 

In  an  astonishing  number  of  cases, 
as  every  advertising  agency  man 
knows,  copy  is  written  more  or  less 
to  fit  a  preconceived  layout. 

The  layout,  of  course,  is  predeter- 
mined by  the  space. 

The  space  is  predetermined  by  the 
schedule. 

The  schedule  is  predetermined  by 
the  size  of  the  appropriation. 

And  so,  in  what  we  advertising 
men  are  fond  of  calling  the  last 
analysis,  we  find  the  words  used  in 
a  given  advertisement,  if  not  the  ac- 
tual idea  behind  the  message,  dic- 
tated, not  by  what  the  space  might 
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Bruce  Barton                                          Roy  S.  Durstine                                          AlexF.  Osborn 

Ba]tDn,Durstine  *§  Osbom 

INCORPORATED 

CL/ZN   advertising   agency   of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

Joseph  Alger 

Chester  E.  Haring 

j.  A.  Archbald,jr. 

F.  W.  Hatch 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

P.  M.  Hollister 

Bruce  Barton 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

Robert  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

H.  G.  Canda 

D.  P.  Kingston 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

Robert  D.  MacMiUen 

Arthur  Cobb,  jr. 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

E.  H.Coffey,  jr- 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

Francis  Corcoran 

E.  J.  McLaughlin 

Margaret  Crane 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

C.  L.  Davis 

Gardner  Osborn 

Rowland  Davis 

Leslie  Pearl 

W.J.Delany 

L.C.  Pedlar 

W.J.Donlan 

Harford  Powel,  jr. 

Ernest  Donohue 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

B.  C.  Duffy 

T.  L.  L.  Ryan 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

R.  C.  Shaw 

A.  R.  Fergusson 

Winfield  Shiras 

G.  G.  Flory 

Irene  Smith 

R.  C.  Gellert 

H.  B.  Stearns 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 
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be  made  to  pay,  but  by-^^^^at  was 
appropriated  to  pay  for  tHe  space. 

Suppose — to  take  a  striitintj:  anal- 
ogy— a  man  decided  to  send  a  tele- 
gram. His  reasons  for  sending  a 
telegram  might  be  various;  he 
might  have  heard  that  telegrams 
are  good  for  business;  he  may  have 
read  so  many  telegrams  that  he 
wants  to  send  one  himself;  all  his 
competitors  may  be  sending  tele- 
grams; the  Western  Union  may 
have  an  able  solicitor  selling  tele- 
graphic service — or  what  not. 

However  it  be,  our  man  holds  a 
couple  of  conferences  and  decides  he 
can  afford  to  spend,  say,  $4.63  for 
telegrams.  This  $4.63  he  finds  will 
pay   for   a   night   letter  to   Los   An- 


geles and  he,  for  no  reason,  decides 
to  send  one  there. 

Obviously,  all  he  has  left  to  do  is 
to  sit  down  and  think  out  what  he 
might  like  to  telegraph  to  Los  An- 
geles! And  anything  that  man 
writes  in  those  circumstances  will 
be  just  about  as  important  as  the 
copy  of  an  advertiser  who  buys  his 
space  before  he  knows  pretty  well 
what  it  will  pay  him  to  say  in  it. 

There  are  a  few  of  us  left  who 
still  think  no  advertiser  has  a  moral 
right  to  spend  money  on  white  space 
before  he  has  a  pretty  clear  vision 
of  what  he  intends  to  accomplish. 

If  this  seems  to  anyone  a  super- 
erogatory statement  let  him  make 
his  own  tests.     Let  him  memorize  a 


dozen  or  so  lihes  from  the  average 
advertisement  and  try  them  on  his 
wife,  his  partner,  the  man  next  him 
on  the  train,  or  even  on  his  office 
boy.  Let  him  repeat  those  lines  in 
a  quiet  conversational  tone.  Let 
him  see  if  he  can  detect  any  quick 
glint  of  response  in  his  listener's 
eye,  any  attentive  quirk  of  the  ear, 
any  e.xclamation  "By  Jove,  that's 
true!  I'm  certainly  glad  you  re- 
minded me  of  it." 

Why  does  anyone  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  in  printing  for  distribu- 
tion among  millions  of  miscellaneous 
people  a  bunch  of  words  that  he  can, 
in  five  minutes,  prove  definitely 
won't  hold  the   interest  of  the  first 
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Why  the  Free  Sale  of  Revolvers 
Must  Be  Stopped  by  Law 


;  SIDE 


THERE  is  not  a  city 
in  the  United  States 
— at  least  of  the 
first  class — that  is  not 
under-policed.  There  is 
not  one  of  them  where 
crime  waves  are  not 
sporadically  apparent. 
Not  one  but  misses  a  few 
useful  citizens  in  the 
course  of  the  year  be- 
cause of  the  sincere 
operations  of  gunmen. 
It  is  permitted  perhaps 
to  wonder  how  well  the 
existing  police  would  be 
able  to  maintain  order 
were  the  manufacture  of 
small  arms  of  the  re- 
volver type  forbidden  or 
suppressed.  Naturally  a 
new  type  of  bootlegger 
would  appear,  but  he 
would  have  the  same  co- 
operation that  his  alco- 
holic brother  now  receives 
from  the  average  citizen 
of  the  cities.  It  may  be 
that  the  leaden  bullet  is 
no  more  dangerous  than 
wood  alcohol,  but  the  use 
of  the  one  hardly  possesses  the  same 
general  appeal  as  the  other. 

The  revolver  traffic  is  the  greatest 
unrestricted  menace  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  their  .safety. 
Why  it  should  be  so  is  a  mystery. 
Not  a  police  official  but  realizes  that 
his  work  and  his  danger  would  be 
more  than  halved  were  the  traffic 
eliminated.     And  all  recognize  that 
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such  laws  as  that  of  New  York 
State  are  weakly  palliative.  All  in- 
sist that  what  is  needed  is  stoppage 
at  the  source.  Undoubtedly  a  man 
with  homicidal  intent  might  find 
other  means  to  his  end,,  but  the 
other  means  usually  give  the  vic- 
tims a  greater  and  more  sporting 
chance. 

The  police  are  fully  aware  of  the 


two  arch  enemies  to  their 
labors,  and  they  will 
frankly  tell  you  that 
either  is  tremendously 
dangerous,  but  there  is 
no  hesitation  in  their 
asseveration  that  the 
combination  of  the  two  is 
responsible  for  so  many 
deaths  per  annum  that 
the  people  of  this  land  of 
liberty  have  cause  for 
shame.  The  twin  abom- 
inations are  pistols  and 
drugs.  The  deaths  from 
this  evil  combination 
would  have  wiped  out  an 
entire  army  corps  since 
the  war  began. 

It  may  be  argued  that 
if  the  crooks  illegally 
possess  and  carry  re- 
volvers it  is  but  fair  that 
the  ordinary  citizen  be 
permitted  to  do  likewise 
legally.  It  is  difficult  to 
argue  the  point.  It  may 
be  questioned  if  the  vic- 
tories of  the  ordinary 
citizen  carrying  a  gun  in 
conflict  with  the  crook 
also  so  equipped  are  so  numerous 
that  much  fear  has  been  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  the  crook.  The 
result,  one  mu.st  admit,  has  been 
that  usually  the  citizen's  firearm  is 
removed  from  him  and  goes  to  en- 
rich the  armament  of  crookdom  and 
enliven  the  annals  of  crime  and 
bloodshed. — Robert  Shirley  in  Janu- 
ary Police  Magazine. 
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Railway   Expenditures  Will 

Establish  New  Records 

in  1925 


THE  railways  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  spend  more  than 
$1,350,000,000  for  additions  and  better- 
ments in  1925,  or  15  per  cent  more  than 
was  expended  during  either  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  both  of  which  estab- 
lished high  records  in  this  respect. 

Your  1925  railway  sales  campaign 
should  be  most  aggressive.  The  five 
departmental  publications  in  The  Rail- 
way Service  Unit  can  aid  you  most  ef- 
fectively by  carrying  your  sales  story 
directly  to  the  particular  men  who  in- 
fluence the  purchases  of  your  railway 
products. 


Simmons -Boardman   Publishing   Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York 


608    S.    Dearborn    Street 

Washington: 
17th    and   II    Streets,    N.    W. 
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San    Francisco;  London; 
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ABC  and  A  B  P 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively  and  tvithout  waste. 
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Giving  the  Branch  Office  a  Place 
in  Industrial  Marketing 

By  Robert  K.  Malcolm 


ONE  of  the  problems  facing 
the  manufacturer  with  a  prod- 
uct for  exploitation  in  the  in- 
dustrial field  is  the  question  con- 
cerning the  degree  of  prominence 
which  should  be  given  to  his  branch 
oifices  and  dealers.  Slight- 
ing the  company  branch 
office  or  the  agent,  in  adver- 
tising, is  likely  to  breed  dis- 
content on  the  firing  line  and 
create  the  unhealthy  impres- 
sion that  the  home  office  or 
factory  is  not  giving  proper 
support  to  its  representatives. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  in- 
fluence the  featuring  of  the 
home  office  only. 

Generally  speaking,  the 
home  office  of  a  manufactur- 
er selling  to  the  technical  or 
industrial  field  is  usually  in 
or  near  the  factory  where  the 
product  is  made.  Thus  the 
term,  "headquarters,"  in- 
cludes the  manufacturing  end 
as  well  as  the  executive,  and 
the  situation  is  responsible 
for  creating  a  degree  of  com- 
pany pride  which  does  not 
exist  to  the  same  extent 
when  the  company  is  merely 
an  outlet  organization,  deal- 
ing in  products  not  of  its  own 
manufacture. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  some  companies  feature 
the  name  and  address  of  com- 
pany headquarters  exclusive- 
ly and  do  not  include  the 
names  of  their  authorized 
dealers  or  the  addresses  of 
their  own  branch  offices.  Living  so 
closely  to  the  manufacturing  end,  it 
is  often  a  temptation  to  overlook  the 
numerous  sales  outlets  in  the  desire 
to  build  up  prestige.  While  it  may 
be  comforting  for  the  dealer  in  Bo.s- 
ton  to  know  that  "headquarters"  in 
Cincinnati  is  pushing  the  name  of 
the  machine  tool  he  handles,  it  is 
doubly  valuable  from  a  sales  stand- 
point if  the  home  office,  by  listing  his 
name,  allows  prospects  in  his  terri- 
tory to  know  that  he  handles  the  line. 

Different   concerns   have   different 


methods  of  routing  inquiries  and 
giving  credit  to  sales,  and  in  some 
cases  the  names  of  dealers  are  not 
listed  for  the  reason  that  the  home 
office  desires  to  have  the  inquiry 
come    direct.     In    many    comi)anies, 
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Copy  in  trhirh  the  company  has  made  its  dealer 
the  most  prominent  part  i>j  thr  display,  build- 
ing thi'  appeal  around  the  arpttmvnt  to  "see  the 
dealer"    in    order    to    build    up    dealer    morale 


such  inquiries  are  answered  from 
sales  headquarters  and  the  prospect 
is  referred  directly  to  the  dealer  or 
company  branch  in  his  territory. 
The  name  is  put  on  the  company  list 
of  prospects  and  the  dealer  follows 
up  the  prospect  from  the  informa- 
tion sent  him  by  the  home  office.  In 
other  companies,  the  .sale  is  closed 
by  the  home  office,  credit,  however, 
being  given  to  the  territory  repre- 
sentative in  the  inquirer's  district. 
There  are  four  reasons  why 
branch    offices    and    dealers   are    not 


listed,  one  or  more  always  being- 
responsible.  They  are  indifference, 
the  desire  to  create  a  greater  de- 
gree of  company  prestige,  the  wish 
to  check  results  from  the  advertis- 
ing and  build  up  a  company  prospect 
list,  and  lack  of  faith  in  the 
dealer  or  branch  to  clo.se  the 
sale  without  a  sales  push 
from  the  home  office. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
indifference  is  easily  cured  if 
the  parent  organization  places 
itself  in  the  position  of  one 
of  its  representatives.  Back- 
ing the  dealer  is  a  sound 
principle  which  has  been 
thoroughly  tested.  Unlike  the 
general  field  where  tooth- 
pastes and  shaving  creams 
are  sold  at  every  corner  drug 
store,  the  manufacturer  with 
technical  equipment  for  sale 
to  industry  usually  has  only 
a  small  number  of  carefully 
selected  dealers.  Stock  is  ex- 
pensive and  engineering 
knowledge  is  a  vital  require- 
ment. Consequently,  dealers 
are  selected  with  great  care 
and  picked  to  cover  definite 
territories.  In  selling  tech- 
nical equipment  the  basis  of 
the  sale  is  service,  and  the 
company  that  stands  behind 
its  dealers  places  an  official 
seal  of  approval  on  their 
transactions.  Many  indus- 
trial advertisers  show  their 
I'ecognition  of  these  princi- 
ples by  sending  to  their  vari- 
ous sales  outposts  pre-prints 
of  their  advertising.  Such  a 
practice  makes  the  agent  feel  that 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  real  construc- 
tive part  of  the  organization. 

In  connection  with  the  desire  to 
create  greater  company  prestige, 
the  manufacturer  must  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  is  out  for  pres- 
tige or  sales.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  name  of  a  single  city  under  the 
company  signature  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  advertising  dis- 
I)lay  and  possibly  adds  the  element 
of  exclusiveness,  associated  with 
prestige,  but  machine  tools  are  not 
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The  Country  Over 

The  First  Fans'  Magazine  Celebrates  ItsVourteenth  Birthday 


FOURTEEN  years  ago,  Febru- 
ary, 1911,  in  the  face  of  ridi- 
cule and  censure,  the  first  number  of 
Motion  Picture  Magazine  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Its  message,  stressing  the 
future  of  the  screen,  was  "Motion  Pic- 
tures will  become  the  books  of  the 
people."  And  that  at  a  time  when  the 
screen  was  but  a  shaking  sheet  in  a 
dimly  lighted  store. 

To-day,  50,000,000  people  weekly  at- 
tend the  cinema.  There  are  eight  times 
as  many  motion  picture  theatres  as 


newspapers  in  the  country.  Motion 
Picture^s  prophecy  has  come  true — 
the  films  have  become  the  books  of 
the  people,  for  they  supply  education, 
entertainment,  culture  and  gratifica- 
tion of  all  the  emotions. 

More  than  ever  now,  the  fans  want 
authoritative  news  of  studio,  screen 
and  players.  Because  the  vision  that 
brought  Motion  Picture  into  being  still 
directs  its  policy,  and  because  it  fills 
this  demand  in  unequalled  fashion, 
the  "first  fans'  magazine"  remains 
supreme  in  its  field. 


Brewster  Publications,  Inc.,  175  Duffield  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  QUALITY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  SCREEN 
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fiiikl  (111  till-  saiiR'  basis  as  tliamdiids, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
sinple  address  satisfies  the  indus- 
trial user  who  is  in  the  market  to 
obtain  i)rompt  and  nearby  enjiineer- 
inp  service  as  well  as  the  eciuipment 
itself.  Many  companies  who  clint; 
to  the  home  office  address  attempt  to 
avoid  this  point  by  the  insertion  of 
the  line,  "A^'encies  in  all  principal 
cities,"  but  this  is  scarcely  compre- 
hendible  and  imposes  a  handicap  on 
the  prospect,  who  is  forced  to  trace 
the  nearest  branch.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  company  branches  and  good 
agencies  are  in  themselves  builders 
of  prestige. 


'11k-  third  reason  concerns  the 
wish  to  check  results  from  the  ad- 
vertising and  build  up  a  co.rpj)any 
prospect  list.  Very  often  a  ihariu- 
facturer  enters  upon  an  advertising 
campaign  as  a  trial  proposition,  the 
continuation  of  which  hinges  large- 
ly upon  the  number  of  inquiries  re- 
ceived. In  his  anxiety  to  maintain 
an  accurate  count  of  all  responses, 
such  a  manufacturer  is  inclined  to 
consider  a  check  more  important 
than  dealer  support.  He  fears  that 
if  his  agents  are  mentioned  many 
inquiries  may  be  received  at  sources 
that  will  not  report.  A  viewpoint  of 
this  sort  is  incorrect  for  two  reas- 


ons. In  ihu  lir.sl  jjlace,  the  value  of 
industrial  advertising  cannot  be 
judged  on  an  inquiry  basis,  as  is  a 
mail-order  proposition.  The  adver- 
tising of  today  of  a  piece  of  techni- 
cal eciuijiment  is  laying  the  seed  for 
sales  which  are  often  far  in  the 
^future.  Steam  shovels  and  drilling 
machines  are  not  bought  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  no  amount  of 
advertising  can  induce  a  prospective 
user  to  purchase  equipment  until  the 
need  for  it  exists  or  until  he  can  be 
shown  the  economy  that  lies  in  re- 
placement. 

Experience  show\s  that  a  real  effort 
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It's  Cost  per  Reader  That  Counts 


By  Arthur  T.  Corbett 


THE  advertising  director  of  a 
well-known  company  almost 
gasped  when  he  was  handed 
the  figures  for  type  compoi^ition  and 
plates  on  a  series  of  twelve  news- 
paper advertisements  recently. 

Eight  hundred  dollars  !  For  twelve 
advertisements!  To  be  sure,  they 
were  more  or  less  "fussy"  advertise- 
ments to  set  and  they  contained 
some  large  cuts — but  $800  for 
twelve!  That  figured  more  than 
$65  apiece. 

He  called  up  the  typographer  first 
to  protest  at  his  l)iil.  They  talked 
the  matter  over  and  the  typographer 
asked  him  a  few  questions  and  jotted 
down  a  few  figures.  A  short  time 
later  he  called  the  advertising  di- 
rector back. 

"You  figure  that  the  mechanical 
work  on  those  advertisements  cost 
you  $65  apiece,"  he  said.  "As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  didn't  it  cost  you  just 
29  cents  apiece?" 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?" 
asked  the  advertising  director. 

"Well,  you  say  you  are  to  run  each 
of  these  twelve  pieces  of  copy  in  a 
list  of  230  papers.  You  have  had  a 
mat  or  an  electrotype  made  for  each 
Iiaper,  and  tw^elve  times  250  figures 
2760  individual  advertisements. 
Divide  the  $800  by  that  and  you  will 
find  your  mechanical  production  cost 
slightly  over  29  cents  per  advertise- 
ment." 

Whether  the  charges  for  composi- 
tion and  plates  were  excessive,  I 
cannot  say;  it  is  the  principle  in- 
volved that  deserves  considci-ation. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
figuring  the  cost  at  $65  or  at  29 
cents.     As  an   auditor  of  the   bills 


that  go  through  his  department,  the 
advertising  manager  must  take  a 
$65-each  view  of  such  a  bill.  But  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  business,  talk- 
ing to  the  people  of  230  communi- 
ties, he  must  not,  if  he  is  to  keep 
his  perspective  on  the  mission  of  his 
advertising,  overlook  the  29-cent 
I)oint  of  view. 

The  fact  is,  this  typographer  did 
not  go  far  enough  in  his  figuring. 
He  figured  on  the  cost  per  advertise- 
ment (in  mat  or  electro  form), 
whereas  the  true  basis  of  figuring  is 
not  the  cost  per  advertisement  in 
plate  or  mat  form,  but  the  cost  per 
read  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers. 

If  we  assume  that  the  230  news- 
papers that  are  to  carry  these  ad- 
vertisements have  an  aggregate  cir- 
culation of  5,000,000  (which  is  a 
very  modest  estimate)  the  total  cir- 
culation of  the  twelve  advertisements 
would  be  60,000,000. 

But  circulation  is  utterly  useless 
unless  advertisements  are  read.  If 
good  typography  and  plates  could 
influence  every  person  into  whose 
hands  or  homes  these  60,000,000 
newspapers  found  their  way  to  read 
the  advertisement  each  time,  the  cost 
of  tyjiography  and  plates  per  adver- 
tisement would  figure  0.000013, 
which  admittedly  isn't  excessive. 

Of  course,  no  such  full  reading  is 
possible.  But  assuming  that  only 
one  in  ten  of  the  readers  so  much 
as  turned  the  page  on  which  the  ad- 
vertisements w'ere  located,  that 
would  leave  a  reasonable  potential 
600,000  that  might  conceivably  be 
influenced  by  the  typography  and 
mechanical    attractiveness    to    read 


part  or  all  of  the  advertisement  (de- 
pending on  how  interesting  the  copy 
after  the  reader  had  sampled  it). 
If  all  of  this  600,000  were  influenced 
to  read  the  advertisements,  the  me- 
chanical preparation  cost  per  read 
advertisement  would  figure  0.0013, 
whereas,  if  only  half  of  this  10  per 
cent  read  it,  the  cost  would  be 
0.0026,  and  if  only  one-quarter  read 
it,  the  cost  would  be  0.0052,  and  if 
only  one-eighth  read  it  the  cost 
would  be  0.0104 ;  which  begins  to 
mount  up,  when  it  has  to  be  added  to 
the  cost  for  the  space  and  art  work 
and  the  writing  of  the  copy. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  factor  upon 
which  any  decision  must  be_  based  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  paying  for  good 
typography  and  plates  is  cost  ptr 
reader.  And  the  same  holds  good 
in  connection  with  art  work  and 
copy.  Not  onl.v  do  these  elements 
control  the  cost  per  reader  as  ap- 
plied to  themselves,  but  they  also 
control  the  cost  per  reader  as  ap- 
plied to  the  cost  of  the  white  space 
in  which  they  appear. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  to 
double  the  readability  of  an  adver- 
tisement halves  its  cost  per  reader, 
and  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
treble  the  readability  of  an  adver- 
tisement divides  its  cost  per  reader 
by  three. 

This  is  something  to  bear  in  mind 
when  tempted  to  buy  "good  enough" 
art  work  or  plates,  or  let  an  adver- 
tisement go  out  with  a  "good 
enough"  set-up  or  with  "good 
enough"  copy.  "Good  enough"  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  phrases  in 
advertising,  for  it  may  multiply  cost 
per  reader  by  two  or  three  or  four. 
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GROWTH! 

—  steady                        — consistent                    — deserved 

1         Capper's  Farmer  has  just  closed 
1924  with  the  biggest  lineage  in 
its  history. 

O        Its  average  gain  in  lines  per  issue 
over  1923  v^as  more  than  double 
that  shown  by  any  other  national 
farm  paper. 

^X       It   showed   a   higher  percentage 
gain  over  1923  than  any  paper  in 
the  national  field. 

^^       It  has  doubled  its  lineage  since 
^  *     1921  —  a   record   not  even  ap- 
proached by  any  other  paper  in 
the  national  farm  paper  field. 
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Published  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  by  Arthur  Capper 
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J_  HERL  are  plenty  more  successes  where 
these  came  from!  During  the  past  half 
year,  twenty-six  ad\ertising  agencies  have 
given  us  "success-stories"  similar  to  those 
reproduced  on  these  pages.  The  full  series, 
in  con\enient  form  for  your  records,  will 
be  sent  on  request.  You  will  find  therein 
much  that  is  interesting.  You  will  find,  if 
you  care  to,  good  reasons  for  resolving  to 
^^  in  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the 
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300%  Increase  in  Twin-Button  Sales 


Cecil,  Barreto  &  Cecil,   Inc. 

Advertising 

NEwvc.K  Richmond,  Va.  »«ltimo« 


dry  goods  and  department  store  merchant 
— first,  last  and  always.  In  this  field,  over 
90%  of  all  sales  made  are  predetermined  by 
the  stores'  own  pep,  personality  and  promo- 
tion. The  results  of  sound  advertising  to 
the  merchant  certainly  should  be  sure  and 
steady — and  they  most  certainly  are!  For 
the  e\idence  offered  herewith  address  the 
Economist  Group  (Dry  Goods  Economist 
and  Merchant -Economist),  239  West  39th 
Street,  New  York — or  other  principal  cities. 


papers,  also  the  leaders 
in  their  various  fields, 
are     published     by     the 

United    Publishers 
Corporation — 

Bool  and  Shoe  Recorder, 
The  Iron  Age,  Hardware 
Age,  Harducare  Buyers 
Catalog  and  Directory, 
El  Automovll  Ameri- 
cano, The  American 
Automobile,  Automobile 
Trade  Directory,  Motor 
Age,  Automotive  In- 
dustries. Motor  World, 
Motor  Transport,  Dis- 
tribution and  Ware- 
housing, Automobile 
Trade  Journal.  Com- 
mercial Car  Journal. 
Chilton  Automobile  Di- 
rectory, Chilton  Tractor 
&  Equipment  Journal, 
Chilton  Tractor  &  Im- 
plement Index. 
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Iff  Standtinlizi-d  I'mdiitls 

M.  A.  Packard  Company, 

"The  Packard  Shoe" 

Brockton,  Mass. 

December  29,   1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

The  view.s  expressed  by  Ray  Giles 
in  the  December  17  issue  of  the 
Fortnightly  also  express  our  ideas  on 
this  subject.*  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  our  campaign  for  1925,  which  is 
already  under  way,  we  hope  to  strike  a 
different  keynote  in  our  advertising. 

We.  too,  appreciate  the  sameness 
that  has  existed  in  the  various  shoe 
advertisements  and  hope  that  our 
efforts  the  coming  year  will  be  a  step 
in  the   right  direction. 

Mr.  Giles  has  told  the  world  what  we 
have  been  thinking  and  speaking  about 
among  ourselves  for  a  long  while. 
John  J.  Feelety, 
Maimger    Advertising. 

•In  an  article  captioned  "Finding  Adver- 
tLsing  Individuality  for  the  Standardized 
Hroduct"  (is.sue  of  December  17.  pape  17) 
Mr.  Giles  pointed  out  the  strilsing  similarity 
and  lack  of  originality  in  the  advertising  of 
various  manufacturers  of  competitive  pro- 
ducts. That  some  of  the  leading  shoe  man- 
ufacturers have  recognized  the  weakness  in 
their  copy  pre.sentation  is  evident  from  the 
foregoing  letter.  Mr.  Giles  not  only  criti- 
cized the  stereotyped  advertising  conducted 
on  behalf  of  certain  standardized  products, 
but  offered  suggestions  looking  to  its  better- 
ment.— EoiTOIt 

More  on   tht'  Free 
Sale  of  firearms 

The  Maytag  Company 
Newton,  Iowa 

December  31,  1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  think  that  for  every  fellow  like 
Eric  B.  Tinsley,  whose  letter  you  print 
in  your  December  17  number  and  who 
dropped  out  because  of  your  stand  on 
firearm  advertising,  there  will  be  two  to 
take  his  place.  To  begin  with,  he  seems 
to  be  a  little  disillusioned  by  regarding 
in  the  manner  he  does  the  small  or- 
ganized minority  of  misguided  suckers 
who  are  seeking  a  revocation  of  un- 
limited and  lawless  traffic  in  firearms. 
Does  any  good  movement  of  any  kind, 
regardless  of  how  it  was  started  or  how- 
it  was  judged  by  the  public,  begin  with 
anything  except  an  organized  minority? 
And  almost  always  they  are  branded 
as    misguided    suckers. 

I  think  the  movement  to  abolish 
promi.scuous  distribution  of  firearms  is 
right,  not  only  morally  but  economical- 
ly. If  it  will  help  to  decrease  crime, 
even  by  a  small  percentage,  it  is  right; 
if  it  will  strengthen  the  safeguards  of 
society,  even  to  a  small  degree,  it  is 
right;  if  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
ten  lives  in  a  year,  or  five  lives,  or 
even  one  life,  it  is  right. 

Mr.  Tinsley  calls  it  disarmament.  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  case  of  gross  negli- 
gence to  permit  firearms  to  be  in  a 
place  where  it's  easy  for  people  who 
shouldn't  have  them  to  get  them.  I 
have    enough    faith    in    the    organized 


minority  to  believe  that  some  day  it 
will  be  just  as  illegal  to  buy  a  gun  with 
which  to  take  a  life  as  it  is  booze  and 
dope.  Not  the  "use"  but  the  "abuse" 
that   should   be  curtailed. 

I  don't  know  when  my  subscription 
runs  out,  but  right  now  I  will  pledge 
my  renewal  when  it  does. 

Roy  S.  Bradt, 
Adi'ertising   Manager. 

I'he  (^iie.ss  ff  Ork 
of  Marketing 
To  the  Editor: 

The  Literary  Digest 
New  York 

January  6,  1925. 

I  have  just  seen  in  your  December 
'M  issue  R.  0.  Eastman's  letter,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fallacy  in  your 
December  3  editorial  on  "The  Guess 
Work  of  Marketing." 

That  editorial  I  should  have  called 
an  analogy.  Can  there  be  a  fallacy  in 
an  analogy? 

If  you  were  not  drawing  an  analogy 
between  the  Digest's  straw  vote  and  a 
market  investigation,  I  suppose  you 
must  have  been  making  an  equation  or 
logical    (not  analogical)    statement: 

Digext  straw  vote  =  a  (or  some) 
market  investigation. 

Mr.  Eastman  could  justly  charge 
you  with  a  fallacy  only  if  you  had 
said: 

Digest  investigation  =  any  market 
investigation. 

Mr.  Eastman  will  be  the  first  to  say 
that  one  market  investigation  varies 
from  another;  that  there  is  no  formula 
applicable  to  all  and  every  market 
study. 

The  Digest's  study  was  of  a  future 
market.  Most  market  studies  are  of 
actual  present  and  past  markets  with 
a   view  to  discovering  the   future. 

So,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
Digest  study  indicated  what  people 
were  going  to  do — or  as  Mr.  Eastman 
says,  "what  they  think  they  are  going 
to  do."  Theoretically  there  is  a  hiatus 
here.  And  theoretically  there  is  a 
gap  between  "what  they  have  done  and 
:>re  doing"  as  revealed  by  most  market 
studies  and  the  derived  forecast  of 
what    they    will    do. 

Finding  out  what  people  thought 
they  would  do  gave  the  Digest  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  result — what  they  did 
do.  .\nd  this  was  largely  becau.se  the 
Dinest  method  was  sound   and  careful. 

Mr.  Eastman  closes  his  letter  by 
talking  about  "torpidity  of  voters' 
minds,"  and  no  partv  being  able  to 
increase  sales  materially  during  the 
last  part  of  the  campaign. 

During  the  investigation,  before  the 
election.  The  Digest  repeatedly  com- 
mented on  two  changes  in  the  market 
condition:  First,  that  Coolidge  was 
getting  a  continually  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  votes,  and  second,  that  La 
FoUette  was  losing  and  Davis  gaining. 

So  that  the  Digest  is  on  record  as 
showing  that  from  an  advertising 
standpoint  the  old  parties  did  materi- 
ally increase  sales  and  the  new  party 
decreased    them    by    advertising.      Ad- 


veilisiiig  men  generally  as  they 
look  into  either  the  Digest's  polls  or 
the  Digest's  methods  of  getting  circu- 
lation are  deeply  impressed,  I  find, 
with  the  careful  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem involved  and  with  the  conscien- 
tiously careful  manner  in  which  the 
campaign  was  conducted. 

Richard  Webster, 
.Manager,    Research    Department. 


The  Forlniphtly^s 
idtipleil  Farm 

Evans  &  Barnhill,  Inc. 
New  York 

December  29,  1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  like  the  idea  of  bringing  the  life 
of  the  average  family  more  to  the  at- 
tention of  advertising  men.  Mr. 
Maurer's  family  life  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  average  family  life, 
whether  lived  in  the  smaller  town, 
medium  sized  or  larger  sized  cities  of 
the   United   States. 

I  think  the  series  of  articles  will 
do  good  because  there  are  so  many 
advei^ising  men  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  cities  and  do  not  realize  that 
a  farmer  is  a  business  man  living  in 
the  country  and  that  on  the  whole  he 
is  better  educated  than  the  city  man, 
but  he  is  confused  with  the  laboring 
man  one  sees  in  the  city  because  he 
wears  overalls  and  does  not  have  a 
white  collar  job. 

I  think  you  have  done  well  to  select 
Jim  Campbell  to  write  the  series.  He 
has  lived  long  enough  in  large  cities 
and  traveled  enough  abroad  to  start  in 
on  the  job  with  a  city  man's  point  of 
view,  and  he  will  know  what  to  point 
out  that  is  really  significant.  I  shall 
be  very  much  interested  in  knowing 
what   his   conclusions  will   be. 

S.  Keith  Evans. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Company 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

December  2t),  1924. 
To  THE  Editor: 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
your  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Fortnightly  regarding  the  farm 
you  have  adopted.  It  certainly  is  a 
splendid  idea  and  works  out  in  perfect 
shape.  I  read  it  through  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  then  had  my  wife 
read  the  article  also,  and  we  both 
thought  it  was  about  as  good  a  job 
along  that  line  as  we  had  ever  seen. 

I  think  the  article  ought  to  be  of 
a  great  deal  of  value,  especially  to 
some  of  these  city  advertising  men  who 
never  get  out   into  the  country. 

.\s  for  myself,  I  have  always  lived  in 
the  country  and  am  right  among  that 
sort  of  people  all  of  the  time  and  feel 
pretty  well  posted  on  them.  I  am  in 
close  touch  both  personally  and  through 
our  mail  with  hundreds  of  such  fami- 
lies every  day,  and  I  feel  that  I  know 
pretty  closely  what  they  do  and  what 
they  want.  Henry  Field, 

President. 
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YOUR 

ADVERTISING 

DISPLAYED 


WILL  SELL 

YOUR  GOODS 

ARRAYED 

HERE^ 


The  Features  of  Interborough  Posters 


BIG  SPACE:    Three  sizes- 
46x60 "  and  42x84". 


-30x46"- 


PROMINENT  POSITION:  "In  Sight, 
In  the  Light,  Day  and  Night" — in 
most  instances  but  a  few  feet  from 
the  very  stores  in  which  your  goods 
are  sold!  lAs  illustrated  above.) 

BIG  LETTERS:  Your  product,  your 
name,  or  other  important  copy  can 


be  featured  in  big,  bold,  smashing 
letters! 

PICTURES:  Product,  package  or 
trademark  can  be  shown  life-size  or 
larger.  Any  kind  of  selling  story 
can  be  convincingly  illustrated! 

COLOR:  The  poster  complete  can  be 
done  in  full,  natural  colors,  pictur- 
ing every  point  realistically — em- 
phasizing any  special  pointyou wish. 


No  more  powerful  publicity,  no  stronger  selling 
force  can  he  enlisted  in  the  New  York  Market  than 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit,  Rapid  Selling  Posters  ! 

INTERBOROUGH  ADVERTISING 
ARTEMAS  WARD,  In& 
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YORK 

N.V. 
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The  Basics  of  Advertising  Copy — V 


Personification  and  Antithesis  in 
Vivid  Advertising 

By  Henry  Eckhardt 


FOR  convenience  in  thinking, 
the  early  Publicks  made  their 
abstract  ideas  into  personifica- 
tions. That  gave  them  something 
to  see.  The  early  Publicks  thought 
of  electricity  as  a  bolt  hurled  by 
Jove.  The  world  was  held  up  by  a 
giant  named  Atlas.  Noises  in  trees 
were  caused  by  Dryads.  When  they 
beheld  the  raging  sea,  for  instance, 
they  found  a  much  easier  explana- 
tion in  Neptune,  with  his  trident, 
than  in  the  mysterious  powers  of 
wind  and  wave. 

And  so,  too,  John  and  Jane  Pub- 
lick  of  today.  New  York  is  Father 
Knickerbocker.  Death  is  the  Grim 
Reaper.  Liberty  is  a  goddess  bear- 
ing aloft  a  torch.  This  way  of 
making  abstract,  or  uninteresting 
generalities  into  living  things  is — 
personification. 

Personification  is  another  means 
of  getting  away  from  the  deadly 
generality,  and  getting  into  vivid- 
ness. Towel  advertisers  in  describ- 
ing their  product  usually  dwell  on 
its  "absorbent  qualities."  Personi- 
fication makes  that  heavy  general- 
ity, "absorbent  qualities,"  into 
something  living.  It  creates  an 
actual  being,  and  christens  him 
"Thirsty  Fiber."  This  enables  copy 
such  as 

" millions    of    'thirsty    fibers' 

in  every  'X'  towel,  leap  to  their  task 
of  draining,"  etc.  "Thirsty  Fiber" 
is  something  that  John  and  Jane 
Publick  can  see. 

Thus,  a  trade  character  can  be 
made  a  real  advertising  asset.  But 
it  must  be  a  character  like  "Thirsty 
Fiber,"  a  character  which  personi- 
fies what  a  product  is  and  what  it 
does.  If  it  is  just  a  character,  such 
as  the  oft-featured  man  built  of 
automobile  tires;  or,  if  it  is  just 
"cute,"  such  as  another  rubber  tire's 
bedtime  boy,  then  it,  too,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  meaningless  generality. 

Of  course,  personification  can  be 
used  for  more  than  a  trade  charac- 
ter. Sometimes,  it  dramatizes  the 
campaign  idea.  An  apt  example  is 
Strathmore   Town,   "the   community 


of  quality  advertisers,"  as  the  copy- 
writer has  it. 

Again,  personification  can  be  used 
like  any  other  picture-word.  Two 
current  automobile  advertisements 
illustrate  this  use.  The  first  pa- 
rades forth  its  generalities.  ""The 
body  is  of  steel.  Triple  springs  give 
extraordinary  comfort.  The  motor 
is  powerful,  smooth-running." 

The  second  enumerates  much  the 
same  virtues,  but  personifies  them: 
"The  body  construction  soothes 
tired  nerves.  Rear  springs,  with 
snubbers,  cushion  even  thought  of 
rough  roads.  Electric  cigarette 
lighter  laughs  at  forgotten 
matches." 

The  first  copy  is  merely  a  list  of 
specifications.  The  general  state- 
ments seem  thrown  in  to  round  out 
the  sentences.  The  second  copy  is 
a  similar  list  of  specifications,  but 
with  this  difference:  Every  speci- 
fication is  doing  something. 

Again,  "The  typewriter  that  en- 
ables quick  disposal  of  correspon- 
dence" is  a  far  less  vivid  picture 
than  the  typewriter  that  "gives 
wings  to  words." 

"Water-power"  would  mean  some- 
thing to  John  Publick,  were  he  an 
engineer,  but  he  isn't.  This  is  how 
it  should  be  put  for  him:  "Water- 
falls, transformed  into  electricity, 
carry  the  trains  of  the  C.  M.  &  St. 
P.  over  the  Rockies." 

PERSONIFICATION,  too,  can  be 
badly  applied.  When  it  is,  the 
result  is  worse  than  that  of  the  gen- 
erality. To  quote  a  recent  advertise- 
ment: 

"THE  INVISIBLE  HOST 

"Step  in.  The  room  is  empty,  but 
every  detail  is  an  invitation  from 
an  invisible  host." 

Further  reading  proves  the  "in- 
visible host"  to  be — a  furnace.  To 
John  and  Jane  Publick,  this  per- 
sonification would  hardly  help  make 
the  idea  clear.  Rather,  it  would 
cause  a  smile.  The  spectacle  of  a 
furnace  performing  the  functions  of 


a  host  is,  well,  funny  to  say  the  very 
least. 

This  same  copy,  however,  pur- 
sues the  personification  further. 
The  second  try  is  better: 

"X"  Heat  Machine,  whose  king- 
dom is  in  the  cellar,  yet  whose  genial 
presence  permeates  every  room  of 
the  house. 

"Genial  presence"  is  nice.  It  is 
apt.     It  calls  up  the  right  picture. 

THIS  habit  of  the  Publicks  to 
personify,  is  a  good  one  to  re- 
member. Personification  is  easy  to 
apply;  and  it  usually  opens  up  veins 
of  copy,  both  interesting  and  clear. 

Vividness    Through    Atitithesis    and 
Contrast 

As  said  before,  no  generality  can 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet.  Yet  it 
can  stand  out,  and  even  shout  loud- 
ly, if  supported  by  a  second  gener- 
ality— provided  that  the  second  is 
used  in  antithesis  or  contrast.  Give 
the  reverse  of  a  fact,  and  you  give 
it  vividness.  The  reverse  narrows 
the  meaning.  It  sharp-focuses 
John  and  Jane  Publick's  mental 
eyes. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
copywriter  is  describing  a  line  of 
woolens.  One  point  about  the  wool- 
ens is  that  they  are  dignified,  but 
old  John  Publick  may  take  this  as 
meaning  uninteresting. 

Another  point  is  their  exclusive- 
ness — but  he  may  take  this  as  mean- 
ing expensive  or  freakish,  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  things. 

Consequently  the  copywriter  em- 
ploys antithesis.  He  gets:  "These 
Scotch  cheviots  are  dignified,  but 
not  plain.  They  are  exclusive,  but 
not  extravagant." 

This  copy  consists,  in  the  main, 
of  two  bald  generalities.  Take 
these  generalities  by  themselves,  and 
they  fall  flat.  But  each  has  an  an- 
tithesis. These  define  the  pictures, 
and  the  result  is  vividness.  It  is  a 
peculiarly  forceful  vividness.  The 
contrasting  phrases  seem  to  snap  up 
John    Publick's    attention — seem    to 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  80] 
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Seven  Cents 
Apiece 

44-million  "fares" 
ride  the  streetcars 
each  day. 

Each  "fare" 
averages  7  cents. 

Fare  enough? 

The  streetcar  com- 
panies enjoy  a 
daily  gross  income 
of  more  than  three 
million  dollars. 

— and  an  annual 
gross  income  of 
more  than  a  BIL- 
LION dollars. 

Fair  enough! 


The  streetcar  com- 
panies are  now 
earning  and  buy- 
ing at  an  increas- 
ing rate. 
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Despite  the  tremendous  advance  of  the  automobile  industry  since  1907,  you  will  see  from  the  above  repro- 
duction of  the  McGraw-Hill  advertisement  that  the  street  railway  traffic  for  the  same  period  shows  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  6,000,000,000  passengers  yearly  or  66  ^i.  This  is  due  to  the  remarkable  groicth  of  the  285 
leading  cities  of  the  Inited  Stales — their  aggregate  population  is  75'^/,    greater  than  20  years  ago. 

STREET  RAILWAYS  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 
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Factors  That  Characterize  the 
French-Canadian  Market 


By  H.A.  Kobert 

Business  and  Advertising  Manager.  I.ii  I'rcssc  Mdiiinal.  (!;iiia<l;i 


m; 


"ANY  business  men 
X  p  e  c  t  methods 
.used  in  P^uKlish 
C;xiiacla  or  the  United 
States  to  be  effective  in 
French  Canada.  Such 
wronjr-thinkinjr  produces 
ne^'ative  results.  Over- 
seas British  firms  rarely 
make  this  error  of 
judjrment.  The  British 
KO  after  French-Canadian 
trade,  as  a  rule,  in  a  very 
intellijrent  manner  and 
after  adequate  study.  So 
do  the  French  and  Euro- 
l)eans.    ^renerally. 

Many  English  tirnis 
send  highly-trained  in- 
vestigators across  the 
seas  to  study  conditions 
on  the  spot.  So  do  a  feu- 
big  American  firms. 

In  order  to  sell  to  all 
classes  of  French,  it  is 
necessary  to  advertise  in 
French.  Naturally,  En- 
glish people  think  of  En- 
glish advertising  first, 
and  if  there  is  not  much 
money  available  for  the 
advertising  appropria- 
tion, they  spend  it  in  En- 
glish advertising,  hoping 
by  this  magic  to  ca])ture 
French-Canadian    t  r  a  d  e  : 

and  keep  it.     This  is  the 
finest  way  not  to  do  it  and  to  show 
the  folly  of  such  a  course  of  conduct, 
I  cite  a  few  concrete  examples : 

Out  of  the  120  Montreal  bakers. 
81  are  French  and  39  English  and 
all  other  nationalities.  There  are 
126  confectioners — 48  are  French 
and  78  aie  English  and  all  other 
nationalities — mostly  Greek.  There 
are  1190  dealers  in  bonbons,  raisins, 
fruits,  tobacco — ,>vmall  shops — 85H 
are  French  and  :{;57  English  and 
others,  mostly  Greeks  and  Jews. 

Montreal  has  2551  retail  grocers, 
of  which  1865  are  French  and  686 
other   nationalities. 


M()1NTRE.\L  is  pnuloniinalinfily  Frciicli-speaking,  a 
fact  that  Mr.  Rol)ert  (le.-ircs  to  ini]>ress  upon 
manufacturers  who  seek  the  Frencii-danailian  market. 
In  fact,  French  is  one  of  the  two  oflicial  lanjoiages  of 
(^anafhi.  In  (Greater  Montreal  is  concentrated  the  bulk 
of  tlie  French  trafle.  Greater  \lontr<'al  is  71  per  cent 
Frencli.  the  remainin;;  29  )»er  cent  Iteiuf;  composed  of 
thirty-five  other  nationalities.  jn('lndin<:  the  Kiif;lish. 
who   constitute   only    1  1.2H    ])er   cent    of    the    population 


If  your  product  is  one  that  should 
lie  carried  by  this  class  of  mer- 
chants, then  2866  are  French  (71 
per  cent).  It  becomes  i-eadily  ap- 
parent, therefore,  ihat  English  ad- 
vertising cannot  cover  more  than 
one-fifth  or  20  per  cent  of  this 
trade. 

The  largest  wholesale  grocers  and 
distributors  of  foodstuffs  and  spe- 
cialties are  French  Canadians: — 
Hudon,  Hebert  &  Cie.  (established 
over  a  century)  ;  L.  Chaput  Fils  & 
Cie.  (established  over  80  years)  ; 
Hudon,  Orsali  &  Cie.  (75  years  in 
e.xistence)  ;  Laporte  Martin  &  Cie. 
( over  50  years  old )  and  others  not 
so  univer.sally  known. 


Therefore,  no  permanent 
trade  may  be  built  up 
in  French-Canada  with- 
out a  .thorough  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  and 
an  eager  will  to  abide  by 
them.  It  seems  elemen- 
tary, perhaps,  to  insist 
.so  much  upon  this  truth, 
but  it  is  unfortunately 
only  too  true  that  many 
advertisers  fail  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  be- 
cause they  seek — not  to 
sell  goods — but  to  fight 
against  conditions,  which 
are  really  all  to  their  ad- 
vantage  —  conditions 
which  they  distrust,  dis- 
like or  even  hate,  because 
they  are  not  understood, 
due  largely  to  the  lan- 
guage  difficulty. 

In  absolute  wealth  On- 
tario leads  with  33.1  per 
cent  of  the  total,  followed 
by  Quebec,  which  ac- 
counts for  25.01  per  cent. 
In  per  capita  wealth  On- 
tario is  sixth  ($2,507)  and 
Quebec  seventh  ($2,347). 
but  it  is  infinitely  easier, 
quicker,  less  costly  to 
get  and  keep  the  trade 
of  the  Province  of  Que- 
^^=^^=,  bee  than  to  get  and 
keep  the  English  trade  of 
the  Dominion,  because  the  bulk  of 
the  French  trade  is  concentrated 
largely  in  Montreal — the  logical  try- 
out  city. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  account  for 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  Canada's 
manufacturing  production  value. 
Here  are  a  few  figures: 

Ontario  Qucbrr 

.M.ijor     incluxtrial 

fstabUHlimont.s.  9,174  7.3fiT 

rapital    invested. Jl, 643.187. 941    J932.1S6.1.-..1 

l'--is..nsoiii|>1ovc<i  237.319  144.949 

S.'ilarirs   and 

wairrs     $268,662,730  »141. 002, 237 

Annual       produc- 
tion viilui- $1,274,424,802   $696,143.22:. 

A  survey  of  the  forty  leading  in- 
dustries   in    each    province,    in    the 
case  of  Quebec  accounts  for  81.5  of 
the  entire   province  and   86.4   of  its 
[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   72] 
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Saw  Teeth  and  Selling  Sense 

Some  forty  years  ago,  a  man  invented  a  saw-tooth 
bread-knife.  It  was  a  good  tool  to  have  in  the 
house  and  he  knew  it.  His  capital  was  limited  and 
he  had  his  knives  made  a  gross  at  a  time.  With 
a  satchel  full  of  them,  he  rang  door-bells  from 
sun-up  until  twilight.  Sales  averaged  ten  a  day — 
two  dollars  a  day  profit.  It  took  him  ten  years  to 
get  distribution  through  hardware  stores. 

Today  he  would  sell  his  invention  to  somebody 
with  capital  who  would  make  bread-knives  by 
thousands.  The  endorsement  of  Good  House- 
keeping Institute  would  make  merchants  and  more 
than  a  million  women  want  them.  Good  House- 
keeping would  ring  the  door-bells  and  tell  house- 
wives where  the  knives  could  be  had.  That  is  what 
this  high-powered  canvasser  does  all  the  time  for 
765  advertisers  who  say  it  does  a  good  job. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

More  Than  a  Million  Readers 
More  Than  a  Million  Buyers 


^, 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

0^  Bodkins 


THE  Fortnightly  is  not  a  retail 
publication,  but  perhaps  its  read- 
ers will  be  interested  in  a  solution 
to  the  automobile  parking  problem  an- 
nounced a  few  days  since  by  Franklin 
Simon  &  Company,  the  well-known 
New  York  store. 

Briefly,  this  store  has  provided  a  pri- 
vate garage  nearby  where  customers' 
cars  may  be  left  while  they  shop. 

"If  you  drive  your  own  car,"  says 
the  announcement,  "one  of  a  corps  of 
uniformed  chauffeurs  will  drive  it  to 
our  private  garage  and  return  your  car 
when  wanted  at  our  shop.  If  you  have 
your  own  chauffeur  he  may  drive  your 
car  to  our  garage  to  await  your  in- 
structions. A  specially  equipped  read- 
ing and  rest  room  will  be  available  for 
chauffeurs  on  call.  .Ml  cars  will  be 
fully  insured  by  us  during  the  parking 
period  in  the  garage  and  in  transit  both 
ways.  This  insurance  will  cover  fire, 
property  damage  and  collision,  and  will 
involve  no  charge  to  our  patrons." 

This  strikes  me  as  being 
a  significant  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  solution  of 
the  shopping-section  park- 
ing problem. 

— 8-pt— 

"The  North  Shore  Line," 
that  modern  electric  high- 
way between  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  has  been  build- 
ing a  worthy  service  for 
these  communities  during 
the  past  eight  years  in  the 
way  of  improved  roadbed, 
the  latest  in  car  equipment 
including  dining  and  parlor 
car  service,  fast  and  fre- 
quent schedules,  and  courte- 
ous consideration  of  its  pa- 
trons. But  it  has  not  stopped  there. 
It  has  added  the  one  other  logical  step 
in  building  a  profitable  business:  it 
has  consistently  used  the  newspapers, 
painted  bulletins  and  car  cards  in  the 
territory  it  serves  to  "sell"  this  service 
to  its  prospects. 

One  of  the  Fortnightly  staff  re- 
cently had  occa.sion  to  test  the  sincer- 
ity of  this  road's  service  advertising. 
Illness  in  his  family  made  it  impera- 
tive that  he  catch  a  10  o'clock  train  out 
of  Milwaukee  for  Chicago.  He  was  in 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  64  miles  from 
Milwaukee,  and  had  but  two  hours  to 
drive  there  in  his  car.  He  called  the 
North  Shore  Line  train  dispatcher  and 
told  Rim  the  situation.  Would  he  hold 
the  fain   a   few  minutes?     "Well   do 


our    best,"    said    that    obliging    official. 

He  arrived  at  the  station  at  10.02, 
two  minutes  after  the  train's  leaving 
time,  but  there  it  was,  waiting.  Not 
satisfied  that  they  had  done  enough, 
the  North  Shore  Line  officials  went  out 
of  their  way  to  see  that  the  rest  of  the 
party  in  the  automobile,  who  had  to 
drive  on  to  Chicago  with  the  car,  were 
taken  to  the  outskirts  of  Milwaukee 
and  started  on  the  right  road,  which 
they  might  have  missed  in  the  dark. 

Ten  years  ago  this  road  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  Federal  receiver.  Today  it 
is  a  profitable,  growing  property. 
That's  what  happens  when  a  company 
gets  the  service  attitude — and  lets  peo- 
ple know  it! 

— 8-pt— 

I  wonder  if  other  advertising  men 
get  the  same  "kick"  that  I  do  when 
they  run  across  an  advertisement  with 
some  detail  that  is  worked  out  incom- 
parably well  ?     For  example,  I  experi- 


will  pull  practically  as  many  inquiries 
as  the  same  book  advertised  free  of 
charge.  However,  when  we  raised  the 
price  to  25  cents,  and  included  articles 
which  we  believed  to  be  of  particular 
interest  to  inquirers,  in  addition  to  our 
general  catalog,  we  discovered  that  in 
most  cases  the  inquiries  fell  off  con- 
siderably; so  much  so  that  we  imme- 
diately offered  a  small  booklet  free  of 
charge.  From  that  time  on,  we  found 
that  our  requests  for  the  2.5  cent  book 
amounted  to  approximately  one-half 
the  requests   for  the  free   folder. 

We  are  doing  another  thing  with  our 
25  cent  books  which  may  interest  you. 
We  are  selling  them  direct  to  the  dealer 
for  resale  by  him,  and  have  sold  some- 
what over  50,000  of  them.     We  had  con- 
siderable  difficulty    in    con- 
vincing a  good  many  deal- 
ers in  the  early  part  of  the 
year    that    the    book    was 
going   to    work    out    profit- 
.ibly  for  them,  but  we  are 
now  receiving  a  large  num- 
ber   of    re-orders,    proNnng 
to  us  that  they  are  selling 
the   books   or   disposing  of 
them  in  some  way  which  is 
profitable. 

— 8-pt— 

This  from  a  letter  from 
-Merrill  Sands  may  throw 
some  light  on  why  adver- 
tisements are  not  read  with 
more  avidity  by  the  great 
general  public:  "It  was 
eneed  a  thrill  in  the  re^on  of  my  pro-  .A.ddisor,  or  somebody  else  between 
fessionai  appreciation  when  I  came  upon    Homer  and  Ade,  who  said,  in  effect:  'I 


this  diagram  from  an  advertisement  of 
the  Western  Blind  &  Screen  Company, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  heading  of  the  advertisement  is, 
"How  a  ray  of  daylight  travels  to  your 
desk — via  Western  Venetian  Blinds." 

Could  anything  be  simpler  or  more 
graphic  than  this  diagrammatic  black- 
and-whi^e  drawing? 

— 8-pt— 

I  have  a  letter  from  an  advertiser 
who  has  done  considerable  experiment- 
ing in  connection  with  charging  for 
booklets  and  samples,  and  he  writes: 

It  has  been  our  experience  so  far 
that  a  catalog  advertised  for  10  cents 


have  observed  that  a  reader  seldom 
peruses  a  book  with  pleasure  until  he 
knows  whether  the  author  of  it  be  dark 
or  light,  of  mild  or  choleric  disposition, 
and  so  forth.'  " 

Perhaps  advertising  will  not  reach 
its  fullest  effectiveness  until  all  adver- 
tisements are  signed  and  we  have  popu- 
lar reviewers  and  columnists. 

— 8-pt— 

May  I  not  thus  publicly  thank  all 
those  friends  who  so  thoughtfully 
remembered  me  with  Christmas  and 
New  Years  cards?  It  is  fine  to  feel 
that  one  is  in  the  thoughts  of  so  many 
men,  scattered  over  the  world. 
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121,726  Professional  Men 


America,  compe 
IV  have  been  amazea 
k  that  these  organizations 
ines,  how  readily  anil  intelligently  they 
respond  to  every  appeal.    Foremost  of  these  in  numbers,  youth 
and  zeal,  is  of  course  the  American  Legion.    If  sometimes  the 
Legion  in  its  enthusiasm  does  radical  things,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  youth  which  believes  is  always  radical.    Youth  which 
believes  is  never  luke-warm  and  seldom  moderate.   But  of  all  the 
assets    that   America   now   has   for  good   citizenship   and   the 
awakening  of  the  political  conscience,  undoubtedly  this  gre 
body  stands  among  the  first.    Many  patriotic  societies, 
ing    the    women's   organizations   of   every    kind,   ar* 
cooperate  and  e.verci.^c  a  powerful  influenci      *"' 


Excerpt  from  report  preeented  at  the  47th  Annual 
Meeting  of  The  American  Bar  Afociation.  July, 
l»!4. 


27,035  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  16,932  Attorneys  and 
Lawyers,  14,065  Engineers,  13,085  Professors  and  Prin- 
cipals, and  7,337  Dentists,  not  to  mention  the  number 
of  Clergymen,  Nurses,  Scientists,  Public  Officials  and 
Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  on  the  active  and  inactive 
list,  are  included  in  our  circulation  of  over  650,000 
Legionnaire  readers. 

Visualize  this  important  market  and  the 
purchasing  power  it  represents — then  plan 
your  merchandising  efforts  to  include  these 
prospective  buyers. 


^4^ERICAN 

331  Madison  Avenue  v,         r.      ,       j  t,  22  West  Monroe  Street 

M       \-     L  M  ■%.-  t^***'  EnRland  Representative*  r-K v— «  lit 

N^'iork.Nt  CARROLL  J.  SWAN  Ch.cgo.ni. 

Paci6c  Coast  Representatives  . 

BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-COLEMAN 
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What  can 

motion  picture  advertising 

do  for 

your  business? 


[■-  make  no  broad  inclusive  claims  for 
motion  pictures  as  an  advertising 
medium.  All  businesses  cannot  be 
advertised  through  motion  pictures. 
But  \\c  can  say,  positi\"ely,  and  from  actual 
experience,  that  where  motion  pictures  can  be 
used  the  results  are  amazing. 

Inasmuch  as  our  service  includes  the  showing  of 
vour  motion  picture,  practically  without  cost 
when  we  make  a  film,  we  do  not  attempt  to  sell 
our  services  unless  we  are  confident  we  can 
deliver  results. 

We  are  always  glad  to  consult  with  manufac- 
turers and  their  advertising  agencies,  without 
obligation  at  any  time. 


Eastern  Film  Corporation 

220  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone:  Chickening  2110 
Established  1910 


/ largt  I 
What  the 


atitutionM  continuously  for 
Bay"     tent  on  requcMt. 


The  one  complete  Buyers'  Guide,  4300  pages, 
9  X  12,  aims  to  include  all  manufacturers,  re- 
gardless   of    advertising    patronage,    but    se- 
cures preferred  attention  for  advertisers. 
The  only  one   in  the  "Paid"  Circulation 
class,  the  only  A. B.C.  Member. 


THE  BUYERS  MASTL;,   ,.. 
0  ALL  AMERICAN  SOURCES  Of  SUPPLY 


$15.00 


p  Ix-m  na  •  rule,  thcjr  uw  It  <'«cIiiiiIt<>1.t — •! 
inllil  torrtra  circulation  More  thin  2000  idTrrtln 
inrluillnr   mtay   of   the    blgretit    manuracturers,    flnano 


Tliomn  Publiihing  Comp.nj,  461  Eighth  A»i-..  New  York 


\    M^lit  l.rttrr  lu 
Lu.>  Allgele^ 
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three  men  that  he  meets  on  the  street. 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  the  words 
interest  him!  He  is  fascinated  by  his 
own  advertisement.  .As  he  views  his 
clean  white  proof  gleaming  before  him 
in  solitary  splendor  and  pronounces  it 
"O.  K."  he  is,  honestly,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  honestly,  of 
the  opinion  that  this  advertisement  is 
going  to  look  the  same  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  people  as  it  does  to  him. 

Th's  subjective  element,  this  very 
natural  idea  that  other  people  are  In- 
terested in  the  things  of  most  interest 
to  one.self,  costs  the  business  men  of 
the  United  States  far  more  money  an- 
nually than  the  nation's  standing  army. 

Nothing  but  years  of  professional 
training  in  the  practical  psychology  of 
advertising  enables  a  man  to  regard 
copy  and  layouts  before  him  simply  as 
a  sort  of  photographic  negative,  and 
so  to  disregard  pretty  completely  what 
he  wants  to  say  for  the  sake  of  what 
he  wants  his  readers  to  do. 

Wilbur  Wright  used  to  say  that  he 
could  fly  on  a  kitchen  table  if  he  could 
get  a  powerful  enough  engine.  So,  re- 
gardless of  how  bad  the  copy  may  be. 
you  can  make  some  sort  of  a  success 
of  any  advertising  campaign  if  you 
spend  enough  money.  So,  too,  any 
South  Sea  Islander  might  thrash  a 
golf  ball  completely  and  successfully 
around  the  golf  course  with  a  croquet 
mallet,  but  the  youngest  caddy  would 
know  better  than  to  call  it  "golf!" 

Successful  copy,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  like  good  golf.  It  isn't  a  matter  of 
brute  force,  nor  of  luck.  Your  trained 
copywriter  knows  exactly  what  he  in- 
tends doing  with  every  word  and  sen- 
tence. He  knows  his  average  man  and 
just  how  he  is  affected  by  various  uses 
of  printed  words.  He  knows  the  few- 
basic  motives  that  govern  all  human 
action.  With  certain  carefully  calcu- 
lated appeals  he  makes  a  definite  play 
upon  these  motives  to  make  large  num- 
bers of  people  perform  some  simple  act 
he  him.self  has  clearly  and  definitely  in 
mind. 

-Ml  "general  publicity"  and  "institu- 
tional" advertising  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, it  follows  inevitably  that 
any  advertiser  who  hasn't  in  his  own 
mind  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  the  def- 
inite action  he  aims  to  bring  about  in 
the  minds  of  his  readers  may  expect 
to  waste  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  money  he  spends  on  advertising. 

For.  reverting  to  the  golf  metaphor, 
your  really  good  copy  man  always 
make.-;  an  attempt  to  hole  out.  He  is 
not  content  just  to  shoot  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  green  in  the  hope  that 
the  hole  itself  will  somehow  contribute 
something  that  he  didn't.  .\nd  when 
trolf  holes  do  begin  to  meet  your  putts 
half  way,  readers  will  begin  doing,  on 
account  of  your  advertisement,  things 
you  fail  definitely  to  ask  them  to  do  in 
word.-!  thev  cannot  fail  to  understand. 
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Globe  the  Premier 
Newspaper  In  Boston 

For  More   Than   Thirty   Years   the  Leader  in  Boston  Advertising  Field 

During  1924  the  Boston  Globe  Printed 

14,328,068  Lines  of  Advertising 

Leading  the  Second  Boston  Paper  by 

1,768,714  Lines 

1924  was  another  Boston  Globe  year.  The  Boston  Globe,  during  the  12  month?  ending  Decem- 
ber .31,  printed  14.328.068  lines  of  advertising,  leading  all  other  Boston  papers,  making  the  Slst 
ronsecutive  year  in  \vhieh  the  Globe  has  been  in  first  place  in  the  advertising  field. 

The  total  number  of  lines  of  advertising  printed  in  the  Boston  papers,  having  Daily  and 
Sunday  editions,  during  1924.  was: 

*Bostoii  Globe,  14,328,068 

Second  Paper,  12,559,354 
Third  Paper,    11,599,426 

"Please  note   that   the   Boston    Globe   does   not    publish    special   pages   or   special   editions 

Boston  (;iobe  First  in  Departnu-nt  Store  Adv«-rtis-  Boston  Globe's  Remarkable  Showing  in 

iiig.    in    Automobile    and    Accessory    Advertising,    in  Department    Store    Advertising 
Want  and  Classified  Advertising,  and   in  Real  Estate 

Advertising.  The    growth    of    the    Boston    Globe's    business    in    the 

„,       .                  .        ,   ,    ,                   r                                       1  past    few    years   has   been    remarkable.    In    some   fields    it 

The  figures  printe.l   below  are  of  great   mterest   to  a.l-  ,^^^    been    more   nolioeable   ihan    in   others.      In    the    De- 

vertisers       Dunns    1924   the   tola     advertismg   printed   in  ,„,e,„    a,t„re    field    the    Globe   has    taken    the    lea.l    in 

papers    having    Daily    and    Sunday    editions    under    the  ,^^,^1   i)ep.^rt,„ent   Store   advertising   prinleil.  both   in   the 

various   classifications   was:  ,).,;, j,   .„,,,   ^„„^]^y   editions.     The    figures   for   1924: 

Department    Store  Automobile  and  Acces-  Boston    Daily   Globe.  .  .  .2,508,047    Lines 

Advertising  sory  Advertising  Second    Paper    2,234,747    Lines 

Lines  Lines  Globe's   Lead    273.300   Lines 

Boston  Globe     3.944  338  Boston    Globe.  1,670  979  g  g        ,         f,,^,,^  .1,436,291    Lines 

Second    Paper    ...2.8.9.620  Second    Paper    .  .  .1.099..516  ^  i    ti  '  r  i  i  o--j    t- 

Third   Paper    .  . .  .2.164.953  Third  Paper   761.673  ^^econd    Paper    044,8  i 3    Lines 

Globe's    Lead     791.418    Lines 

If  ant    and    Classified 

Advertising  Real  Estate  Advertising  Daily  and  Sunday  Globe .  3,944,338  Lines 

^BVTs  \mTs  Second   Paper    2,879,620   Lines 

Boston  Globe   .  .534,145      Boston  Globe   .  .115.631  Globe's  Lead    1,064.718   Lines 

Second    Paper    160.954       Second    Paper    32.565  For  information  about  the  Boston  Globe,  ask  the  local 

Third    Paper     65.460       Third  Paper   7.366  advertiser,    ihe   man    on    the    ground,   who    knows   where 

„,  .  ,  .    ,  ,         .  .  ,  r  he    gets   the    best    resulls.      The    DeparMiient    Store    adver- 

The  acid  test  of  the  advertising  value  of  a  newspaper  ,i,„s-    ,lie    Wan.    and    Clarified    advertisers     in    Boston 

IS    Ihe    number    of    mdividual    advertisers    who    use    its  ^^^   ,,_^   ,j^^j,^,    ,,^^,   j;^^^,^^.   ,.,^^^ 
columns.      In    Boston,  the   Globe  carries  many   Inousands 

more    individual    advertisements    each    week    than    any  Boston  Globe  First  in  Total  ISumber  of  Lines  of  Ad- 
other    Boston   paper.  vertising  Printed — First  in  Result  In  Advertisers! 

Make  the  Globe  First  on  Your  Boston  List 
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More  Orders 
in  1925- 

All  indications  pxDint 
to  better  business  in 
the  Industrial  and 
Power  Plant  field  this 
year. 

Sweet's  Engineering 
Catalogue  has  a 
unique  record  as  a 
producer  of  orders  for 
materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  reason  is  simple 
— it  is  the  source  of 
information  first  con- 
sul ted  by  buyers  when 
they  are  contemplat- 
ing purchases. 

For  increased  sales  in 
192  5  the  manufac- 
turer of  industrial  and 
power  plant  materials 
and  equipment  will  do 
well  to  place  his  cata- 
logue in  the  1925 
Sweet's  and  get  the 
benefit  of  its  compre- 
hensive sales  service. 


Forms  for  1 1th  Annual 

{1925)  Edition  close 

January  31. 


SWEET'S  CATALOGUE 
SERVICE.  Inc. 

1 19  West  40th  St  .  New  York.  NY. 


How  Maurer  Spends  His 
Spendable  Income 


(CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   26' 


■i  matter  of  fact,  Paul  retires  earlier 
than  that. 

At  long  intervals,  an  evening  meet- 
ing of  the  Clark  County  Farm  Bureau 
or  the  Marshall  Cooperative  Shipping 
.A.ssociation  occurs.  These  are  held 
usually  in  the  "gym"  of  the  Marshall 
High  School.  Reports  are  read, 
speeches  are  made,  and  light  refresh- 
ments are  served.  Mrs.  Maurer  does 
not  attend  these  affairs.  Mr.  Maurer 
does. 

Sunday  is  the  brightest  day  in  the 
Maurers'  week.  Bible-class  and  church 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurer;  Sunday 
school  for  Paul,  and  an  opportunity  of 
exchanging  greetings  with  old  friends. 
In  the  afternoon,  friends  call.  By  five 
o'clock  they  are  gone,  and  once  more 
the  Maurer  family  takes  up  the  tasks 
by  which  its  members  earn  their  daily 
bread. 

LIKE  most  city  people  who  know  little 
(  or  nothing  about  farm  life,  I  had 
the  impression  that  the  telephone  has 
done  much  to  relieve  farm  life  of  two 
of  its  greatest  drawbacks — monotony 
and  isolation.  Doubtless  it  has.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  country  the 
telephone  is  regarded  as  an  instrument 
to  be  used  for  business  rather  than  for 
social  purposes.  One  thing  is  certain. 
During  my  stay  with  the  Maurers  I 
have  heard  mighty  little  "visiting"  over 
the  'phone. 

The  Maurers  do  almost  all  their  buy- 
ing at  Marshall,  two  and  a  half  miles 
distant.  The  Marshall  stores  carry 
pretty  nearly  everything  they  need  in 
the  way  of  clothing,  groceries  and  fur- 
niture. 

Mr.  Maurer  regards  both  the  Chi- 
cago mail-order  houses,  whose  catalogs 
he  has,  as  entirely  responsible,  but  he 
believes  that  he  should  do  business  with 
home  concerns,  if  their  prices  are  as 
low  or  nearly  as  low  as  are  asked  by 
the  mail-order  companies.  Only  once, 
this  year,  has  he  bought  anything  from 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  the  sum- 
total  of  his  order  was  less  than  $13. 

One  might  suppose  that  Mrs.  Maurer, 
when  she  buys  a  new  dress,  would  pre- 
fer to  do  so  at  Terre  Haute,  which  is 
less  than  an  hour  away  by  automobile. 
No!  The  Marshall  stores  are  "good 
enough."  Same  way  with  Mr.  Maurer 
and  Paul.  The  clothes  they  wear  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  the  work-clothes 
they  wear  throughout  the  week,  were 
bought  in  Marshall. 

The  last  day  I  spent  with  the 
Maurers  I  had  a  two  hours'  talk  with 
Mrs.  Maurer  and  her  two  daughters — 
home  for  Thanksgiving — on  the  subject 
of  buying.  I  was  anxiotis  to  discover, 
if  possible,  what  factors  influenced 
them. 


One  of  my  first  questions  was:  "What 
kind  of  laundry  soap  do  you  use?" 

"Different  kinds,"  said  Mrs.  Maurer. 

"Which  kind  do  you  prefer?"  I  asked. 

Mrg.  Maurer  had  no  preference! 

Pressed  further,  Mrs.  Maurer  ad- 
mitted that  she  used  Ivory  Soap  for 
washing  her  butter  molds,  etc.  "It's  the 
purest  soap,"  she  said. 

"But  you  don't  use  it  for  your  hands 
and  face,"  I   said. 

"No."  was  Mrs.  Maurer's  answer. 
"We  have  Lifebuoy  and  Palmolive  for 
the   toilet." 

"Now,"  I  continued,  pointing  to  the 
piano,  "how  did  you  come  to  buy  that?" 

Here  Mr.  Maurer  took  part  in  the 
conversation.  "I  bought  it  because  the 
agent  told  me  it  would  help  keep  our 
young  people  at  home.    He  was  wrong." 

"How  about  the  Victrola?"  was  my 
next  question. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Maurer,  "we  wanted 
something  in  the  way  of  music  in  our 
home.  The  dealer  in  town  demonstrated 
an  instrument  he  had  in  his  store.  It 
sounded  pretty  good.  So  we  bought 
one.     But  we  seldom  use  it." 

".^nd  the  'Heatrola'?" 

"We  ne€ded  a  new  stove,"  said  Mr. 
Maurer,  "and  the  dealer  persuaded  us 
to  buy  this  one.  He  guaranteed  it — 
said  if  it  didn't  give  satisfaction  he'd 
take  it  back." 

Mrs.  Maurer  does  not  appear  to  b« 
sold  on  any  particular  brand  of  coffee, 
any  more  than  she  is  on  any  particular 
brand  of  laundry  soap.  I  have  seen 
three  different  kinds  of  coffee  cans  on 
her  kitchen  shelves. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  appears  to 
be  the  Maurers'  favorite  cereal,  though 
two  or  three  mornings  during  my  stay 
with  them  oatmeal  was  served — "Quick 
Quaker." 

Mrs.  Maurer  uses  Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 
•     «     « 

SO  far  in  the  preparation  of  these 
articles  my  role  has  been  that  of  a 
reporter — I  have  put  down  on  paper  the 
things  I  have  seen.  Let  me,  for  a  few 
minutes,  become  an  advertising  man; 
that  is,  let  me  infer  and  deduce  from 
the  things  I  have  seen. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  my- 
self that  the  periodicals — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  farm  journals — which 
enter  the  Maurer  home  are  read  as 
thoroughly  as  those  same  publications 
arc  read  in  city  homes.  That  does  not 
mean  that  advertising  in  household 
publications  is  valueless  insofar  as 
people  who  live  on  farms  are  concerned. 
Not  at  all !  It  does  mean  that  adver- 
tising in  such  publications  does  not 
"get  home"  in  farm  homes  to  the  extent 
that  it  does  in  homes  in  town.  And 
this    results    in    "consumer-acceptance" 
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A  Step  Forward  in  Efficient 
Service  for  National  Advertisers 


STANDARD 


THE  FARMER,   ST.  PAUL 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER 

THE  WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURIST 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

WALLACES'    FARMER 

THE   BREEDER'S   GAZETTE 

HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN 

THE  NEBRASKA  FARMER 

THE   PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS 

OHIO    FARMER 

MICHIGAN    FARMER 

PENNSYLVANIA     FARMER 

MISSOURI    RURALIST 

KANSAS  FARMER&MAIL&  BREEZE 

NOTE:  Individual  represen- 
tation of  the  Capper  papers 
will  continue  as  formerly  but 
the  Capper  organization  •will 
co-operate  -with  the  Stand- 
ard Farm  Paper  organization 
in  selling  combination  busi- 
ness. Invoices  for  unit  busi- 
ness (one  order,  one  plate, 
one  bill)  will  be  rendered 
from  Standard  Farm  Papers, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  or  Wallace  C. 
Richardson,   Inc.,  New  York. 


EFFECTIVE  January  1st.  1925,  advertisers  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase approximately  2.000,000  farm  circulation  in  fifteen  leading 
state  farm  papers  with  ONE  ORDER,  ONE  PLATE  and  ONE 
BILL.  This  is  made  possible  by  a  working  alliance  between  the 
Standard  Farm  Papers  and  the  five  state  papers  of  the  Capper  Farm 
Press,  making  a  list  of  15  farm  papers  which  will  continue  to  be 
known  as  the 


STANDARD 


An  efficient  merchandising  bureau  has  been  established  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  executive  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Standard 
Farm  Papers,  Inc.  Our  35  representatives,  co-ordinating  their  efforts 
under  this  leadership,  are  in  personal  touch  with  the  distributing 
forces  of  44  jobbing  centers.  Each  man  knows  local  conditions;  in 
many  instances  he  is  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  the  men 
who  can  win  their  respective  markets  for  you. 

The  details  of  this  plan — which  includes  direct  mailings,  sales  con- 
ferences, conventions,  week-end  meetings,  charts  and  data,  reprints — 
are  of  utmost  importance  and  interest  to  you.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  whole  story  on  request,  with  no  obligation  implied. 

Local  Prestige  —  National  Influence 

Within  the  Standard  Farm  Paper  group  are  the  outstanding  publications  that 
you  would  naturally  select  for  their  influence  within  their  respective  territories, 
upldi'd  into  one  powerful  unit  for  your  convenience  and  profit — a  unit  that  gives 
you: 

The  largest  selective  circulation 
The  most  influential  editorial  alliance 
A  comprehensive  merchandising  service 

A    liberal   saving    in    mechanical,    clerical    and    space    costs    through 
ONE  ORDER— ONE  PLATE— ONE  BILL 

Circulation,  two  million  copies 


Size  of  Space  Unit  Rate 

Between  %  and  14  pages,  per  line $12.50 

Between  54  and  full  2,  per  line 12.40 


Size  of  Space  Unit  Rate 

Pages  (728  agate  lines). .  .$8,950 

Half  pages 4,500 

Quarter    pages 2,275 

Orders  may  be  delivered  to  either  Chicago  or  New  York  offices  as 
heretofore. 


STANDARD 

Standard   Farni    Papers,   Inc. 

Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Gen.  Mgr. 
608  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

250  Park  Avenue 
New  York 


San  Francisco,  547  Howard  Street 
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The  tools  of  national  service 

The  American  people  lead  the  world  in  the  efficiency 
of  industry.  Who  can  say  what  part  of  their  success 
is  due  to  the  superior  implements  they  use.  This  much 
we  know.  They  have  the  world's  best  telephone  sys- 
tem as  an  instrument  of  communication,  and  they  use 
it  without  parallel  among  the  races  of  the  earth.  To 
this  end  our  telephone  service  must  be  equipped  with 
proper  tools. 

The  tools  of  management.  Bell  System  executives, 
rising  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  know  telephony, 
must  share  our  responsibility  to  the  public,  most  of 
whom   are    telephone    users,    shareholders   or   workers. 

The  tools  of  service.  The  national,  two-billion- 
dollar  Bell  System,  handling  fifty-eight  million  tele- 
phone calls  a  day,  must  be  enlarged  and  extended 
while  in  use. 

The  tools  of  forecast.  We  must  continue  to  knowr 
the  rapid  and  complex  growth  of  communities  and 
make  provision  in  advance,  so  that  the  telephone  v^fill 
be  ready  when  needed. 

The  tools  of  supply.  The  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, our  manufacturing  and  purchasing  department, 
its  factories  manned  by  40,000  workers,  assures  us 
that  extension  of  facilities  need  never  be  interrupted. 

We  must  have  the  best  tools  of  finance,  of  invention, 
of  everything  else,  in  order  to  continue  serving  the 
American  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated   Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  SyMtem,  Universal  Service 


The  American  Architect 


tmurti  J<.um>l>.  Ilini  >..u  ulll  un.lrntaii  I  uhy 
Thi  Aunnu  an  Au<-iiiTr.v-i'N  rlrrulillon  1* 
roiulinlly  Inrn-itlnc  tntl  Mhy  It  innuilly  r«rr1<.« 
thf  Urerit  Tolurnp  of  ftdrrrtlilnc  anil  hai  the 
molt  ln>llvl(]uil  and  exduilre  adrrnlirn. 
Brnd  far:   "Advrrtlilnc  and  Srlhni;   to  Arrtittrrtt. " 


243  West  39th  St. 


New  York 


>l    4Sth    St. 


l.ihoralo 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE — 45 
CHICAGO   OFFICE— 343  S.  Dc« 

Maintaining  a  complete  rese.irch 
and  experimental  baUcry  for  determininfi  inc 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  b.iliing  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


luther    than    "consumer-demand."      By 
I   this    I    mean    that    Mrs.    Maurer,    and 
I   millions    of    other    women    situated    as 
I   fhe  is,  are  more  likely  to  take  what  the 
dealer  offer.s   them   than   to   ask  for   it 
;   specifically,    as    is,    to    a    much    larger 
I  extent,  the  case  in  towns  and  cities. 
I        It    is,   I    admit,   difficult   to    reconcile 
(   this  statement  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
Maurer    home    Pepsodent — a    compara- 
,    tive  newcomer — i.s   used;   and   with  the 
'   further  fact   that   Lifebuoy   and   Pabn- 
j  olive     soaps — also     comparative     new- 
comers— -have   been    adopted.      The   ex- 
planation may  be  that  the  advertising 
of   these  three   products   is   influencing 
the   dealer    more   than   the   advertising 
of  the   products   which    in   the    Maurer 
home  they  have  displaced. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  absolutely  sure, 
and  that  is  that  manufacturers  of 
articles  which  are  sold  at  substantial 
prices — say  $50  and  up — must,  if  they 
are  to  get  the  farmer's  patronage, 
adopt  more  intensive  methods  than  is 
their  custom.  The  farmer  wants  all 
sorts  of  things,  but  the  "urge"  for 
them  is  passive  rather  than  active.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  suggest  that 
makers  of  farm  machinery,  automo- 
biles, radios,  lighting  systems,  etc., 
supplement  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
way  of  advertising  in  periodicals  by 
direct-by-mail  advertising.  Their  local 
representative,  if  he  is  worth  his  salt, 
can  furnish  them  with  lists  of  farmers 
who  need  and  can  aflford  to  buy  what 
these  manufacturers  oflPer.  .■Vnd  it  is 
"up"  to  the  manufacturers  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  their  representatives. 
They  can  do  this  by  direct-by-mail. 
*     *     * 

MR.  MAURER  bought  his  first  au- 
tomobile— a  Ford  touring  car — in 
1917.  He  used  it  for  six  years  and  then 
traded  it  in  as  part  payment  for  a  Ford 
sedan. 

He  has  made  one  long  trip — to 
CoflFeyville,  Kan. — by  motor,  and  sev- 
eral shorter  trips.  If  he  had  to  go  to 
St.  Louis,  150  miles  west,  or  Indian- 
apolis, 90  miles  east,  he  would  do  so 
in  his  car.  But  for  the  most  part  he 
uses  it  only  for  short  trips. 

As  his  car  is  not  equipped  with  a 
speedometer,  he  is  unable  to  say  what 
his  annual  mileage  is,  but  he  thinks  it 
is  considerably  less  than  5000  miles. 
.'Vnd,  he  believes,  his  monthly  operating 
cost  is  "less  than  ten  dollars."  That, 
of  course,  does  not  include  depreciation. 

I  specifically  asked  Mr.  Maurer  what 
kind  of  lubricating  oil  he  used.  "Dif- 
ferent  kinds,"  he   said. 

He  buys  Red  Crown  Gasoline  (Stand- 
ard Oil,  Indiana)  wholesale,  paying  for 
it,  at  present,  about   14  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Maurer's  car  has  no  "doo-dads" 
of  any  kind — no  fenders,  no  shock  ab- 
sorbers, no  speedometer,  no  electric 
heater.     It  is,  as  he  says,  "just  a  ear." 

Three  of  the  four  Firestone  tires  with 
which  his  car  was  equipped  when  he 
bought  it  are  still  in  commission.  The 
fourth  Firestone  is  carried  as  a  spare 
and  in  its  place  on  the  rear  right  wheel 
is  a  Kelly-Springfield. 

Mr.  Maurer  is  not  a  good  "prospect" 
as   a   buver   of  automobile   accessories. 
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if  possible,  on  making  llif  r<|ii()ilnc- 
tion  iniprovt-  tli*>  original. 


artist  frix  in;;  liis  lit-st  to  tli< 
diawin;.'.  and  lli<'  <n^ra\<T  his  host 
to  llic  rcpiixlMclion.  the  result  is 
eertain  lo  he  sali>rartorv. 


Il  i^  a  rnaxini  al  oni  plant  that 
no  work  has  r\«r  hern  >poihMl  h\ 
unintclli^'cnt  rrpnxhnlion.  All  the 
expcriciMf    and    know  irdt:.-    (d"    our 
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l*ut  one  of  your  dil1i<ult  reprothu-- 
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He  uses  his  car  for  pretty  much  the 
IHirposes  for  which,  until  1917,  he  used 
a  horse  and  bugs.V  I  and  he  does  not  see 
the  need  for  constantly  purchasing 
"extras." 

Mr.  Maurer  regards  Henry  Ford  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  .\mericans. 
He  is  "for"  Ford  in  the  matter  of 
Muscle  Shoals  and  he  believes  that  Ford 
has  done  more  than  anybody  else  to 
lift  the  burden  of  isolation  from  farm 
life.  "Nowadays,"  he  said  to  me  one 
snowy  night  as  we  were  on  our  way 
to  visit  a  fellow  member  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau,  "we  can  go  where  we 
like,  no  matter  how  cold  or  wet  it  is. 
'Twasn't  like  that  when  I  was  a  boy." 

It  may  be  worth  noting,  while  the 
subject  of  automobiles  is  under  con- 
sideration, that  Mr.  Maurer  paid  cash 
for  his  Ford  sedan. 

T(i  coMVe.v  to  new  readers  the  iiianii'  i  in 
which  Air.  Maurer's  farm  was  selecleil,  .iml 
to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  this  ulii-iKi 
in\-e.^tij;atiuti  has  been  undertalven.  ihr 
FoRT-viaHTLY  appends  the  foUowing  toot- 
note  ;  O,  K.  Bradfute,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was 
first  a.sked  to  name  the  state  most  typical 
of  average  diversified  farming  conditions. 
He  selected  Illinois.  B.  M.  Davidson,  di- 
rector of  agriculture  at  Springfield.  111.,  was 
then  asked  to  pick  the  county.  He  chose 
Clark  Count.v.  The  farm  of  J.  H.  Maurer 
was  then  picked  as  being  most  typical  of 
the  farms  in  that  county.  The  fourth  and 
last  instalment  of  this  series  of  intimate 
articles  i)n  farm  life  will  be  published  in 
.iur  issue  oi  .January  2s. 


Austin  F.  Bi'nii'nt.  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  advertising 
agency  formed  recently  at  Detroit  with 
offices  at  3-143  General  Motors  Build- 
ing. Austin  F.  Bement,  for  eleven 
years  vice-president,  executive  secre- 
tary and  director  of  the  Lincoln  High- 
way Association,  is  organizer  and 
president  of  the  new  company.  Ed- 
ward S.  Evans,  president  of  E.  S. 
Evans,  Inc.,  automobile  loading  ex- 
perts, and  of  the  Evans  Corporation, 
investment  bankers,  both  of  Detroit,  is 
vice-president  and  treasurer.  In  the 
new  company  are  Gordon  C.  Eldredge, 
formerly  with  the  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Company,  the  Green,  Fulton,  Cun- 
ningham Company,  and  Campbell. 
Trump  &  Company;  and  L.  Grant 
Hamilton,  formerly  assistant  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Regal  Motor  Car  Coinpany,  and 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Company.  J.  C. 
Faust,  formerly  art  director  for  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company  and  now 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Advertisers' 
Bureau,  will  act  as  consulting  art  di- 
rector. The  company  will  serve  as  ad- 
vertising agents  for  the  Packard  Mo- 
tor Car  Company.  Detroit,  Mich.;  the 
Commerce  Truck  Company,  Ypsilanti. 
Mich.;  the  Lockwood-Ash  Motor  Com- 
pany, Jackson,  Mich.;  C.  S.  Dent  & 
Company,  manufacturers  of  Dent's 
Toothache  Gum;  and  the  Bernard 
Schwartz  Corporation,  Detroit,  manu- 
facturers of  R.  G.  Gun  cigars. 


Riipprt  L.  Burdick 

Formerly  secretary  of  the  Business 
Reference  Publications  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  Commercial  Section  of 
the  American  Gas  Association. 
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20,827,721  Lines 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  record 

for  1924 

'J"he  ])is));itcli  exceeded  the  iie-\t  lari^e.^t  (  )liiii  ne\v.spaper  l)y 
over  2,000,000  iiiie.s — and  all  other  Columbus  newspapers 
combined  by  3,406,172  lines. 

NET    PAID   CIRCULATION 

Cily 52,891 

Oter  490  exclu-  .Suburban  23,639  Over  448  exclu- 
sive        nntioniil          Country     21,928  .sire     local     dis- 

advertiaers       in  p  I  n  v    adverlis- 

1924.  Grand    total     98,458  ers    in    1924. 

Columbug  BisipatcJ) 

Ohio's  Greatest  Home  Daily 


STANFORD  BRIGGS  INC. 

ADVERTISING    AKT 

392    FIFTH    AVENUE.  N.Y.C. 

Layouts,  designs,  and  illustrations  for  every 

purpose  in  every  practical  technicjue. 

TYPOGRAl'HY  &'    PmNTING 
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Relation  of  the  Advertising  and 
Sales  Departments 

By  R.  C.  Beadle 

C<>lllllll^lillll    l\ii(:iiii-«Tinfr   ( !<)r|t<)rali<iii.    New    ^  mk 


THERE  ;ire  two  distinct  forms 
in  publicity.  One  is  purely 
publicity — -news  releases  and 
institutional  copy.  This  is  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  copy  for  large  or- 
Kanizations  with  numerous  products 
to  market.  A  Ki"eat  corporation  of 
today  should  provide  a  publicity  de- 
partment and,  working  as  a  sub- 
department  of  the  publicity  depart- 
ment, an  advertising  department. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  .sales  de- 
partment to  produce  results  and  it 
is  the  function  of  the  publicity  de- 
partment to  go  out  and  prepare  the 
way  broadly.  The  function  of  the 
man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  pub- 
licity department  is  to  sell  the  com- 
pany to  the  field.  The  function  of 
the  sales  manager  is  to  sell  the 
products  of  the  company  to  indi- 
vidual customers. 

Too  many  companies  have  the 
mistaken  notion  that  a  publicity  man 
or  an  advertising  man  needs  to 
know  but  little  of  the  general  run 
of  the  organization.  However, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  successful  companies  to 
establish  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween different  departments,  so  that 
each  department  knows  at  least  in  a 
general  way  what  every  other  de- 
partment is  doing. 

In  some  companies  the  sales  de- 
partment dictates  the  publicity 
policy  and  has  the  handling  of  pub- 
licity funds,  and  the  publicity  de- 
partment is  a  sub-department.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  corporations, 
before  a  point  of  departmentaliza- 
tion is  reached,  this  is  sometimes 
an  efficient  method.  In  the  main, 
however,  no  sales  manager  can  com- 
petently fill  two  jobs,  any  better 
than  any  other  man  can  fill  two 
jobs,  and  the  business  of  selling  and 
the  business  of  i)ublicity  are  two 
distinct  jobs. 

The  sales  manager  should  be  a 
specialist.  The  more  personal  he 
makes  his  contacts  and  the  more 
people    he    can    personally    come    in 


Poitlnns  of  an   adilr.-wi  ti.fMri'   tlip   T.-.h 
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contact  with,  the  more  successful 
and  the  greater  his  sales,  for  in  the 
technical  field  we  cannot  sell  goods 
by  advertising.  Your  sales  manager 
never  can  be  a  good  publicity  man. 
If  he  is,  eventually  he  will  graduate 
into  the  ranks  of  publicity. 

Your  publicity  man,  on  the  othei' 
hand,  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to  be 
a  sales  manager,  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual i)roblems  after  he  has  trained 
his  mind  to  deal  \vith  mass  psy- 
chology and  developing,  without 
personal  contact,  the  ability  to  put 
personality  into  type  and  reflect  the 
atmosphere  and  the  thought  and  the 
strength  of  his  organization. 

YOUR  publicity  man  is  dealing 
with  averages.  It  is  his  problem 
to  see  the  field  as  a  whole.  Therefore, 
the  relation  between  the  sales  de- 
partment and  the  publicity  dejjart- 
ment  must  be  one  of  close  and  most 
intimate  contact.  The  publicity  de- 
partment should  be,  in  the  first 
place,  a  sei)arate  entity,  but  they 
should  w'ork  together. 

The  publicity  department  to  be 
effective  should  receive  at  the  end 
of  each  month  a  tabulation  from  the 
sales  department  of  the  sales  in 
each  territory  and  details  as  to 
types  of  equipment  sold  and  con- 
tract prices.  The  publicity  depart- 
ment should  be  able  by  knowing  the 
average  profits  to  calculate  approxi- 
mately the  amount  of  money  that 
the  firm  is  making.  In  other  words, 
the  publicity  department  should 
have  an  accurate  record  of  what  the 
sales  depai-tment  is  doing,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  to 
spend  moi'e  or  less  money  at  a  given 
time.  There  are  many  things,  how- 
ever, that  should  govern  the  decision 
of  the  publicity  manager  in  such 
matters.  He  should  not  be  gov- 
erned entirely  by  the  fact  of  sales 
falling  off  or  sales  going  ahead.  He 
should  be  governed  somewhat  by 
the  number  of  prospects  and  the 
inquiry  in  the  field  on  a  given  ma- 
chine or  group  of  machines. 

Along  with  the  information  as  to 


the  actual  .sales  made,  the  publicity 
department  should  make  it  its  busi- 
ness to  get  a  general  line  on  the 
number  of  propo.sals  going  out.  It 
should  watch  both  the  proposals  and 
the  -sales,  and  in  cases  where  a  fall- 
ing off  in  sales  of  any  i)articular 
product  is  indicated,  for  any  par- 
ticular length  of  time,  it  should 
immediately  get  in  touch  with  the 
sales  department  and  find  out  why. 
The  falling  off  of  sales  in  a  particu- 
lar product  might  Ix;  for  any  one 
of  several  reasons.  Of  course  in 
such  a  case  the  publicity  depart- 
ment can  readily  analyze  the  cau.se 
and  point  out  strengthening  meas- 
ures. 

Another  thing  that  the  publicity 
department  does  for  the  sales  de- 
partment is  to  make  it  think  ahead. 
Thinking  ahead  is  the  keynote  of 
success  in  the  engineering  business 
more  than  in  any  othei".  There  is 
no  branch  of  human  activity  that  is 
moving  ahead  as  rapidly  as  engi- 
neering. The  whole  structure  of  the 
profession  reflects  progress.  The  ■ 
very  machinery  that  is  l)eing  built 
is  being  built  to  save  time  or  to  con- 
serve energy  or  raw  material,  and 
as  engineers  study  these  problems 
year  by  year  they  are  making  great 
advances. 

THE  day  has  gone  by  when  a  man 
takes  out  a  patent  and  believes 
that  for  seventeen  years  he  may 
build  the  same  kind  of  machine  that 
his  patent  calls  for,  and  be  able  to 
standardize  so  that  he  will  never 
have  to  make  any  improvements  or 
changes  during  that  time.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  engineering 
and  sales  and  publicity  brains  of  the 
organization   should   get  together. 

It  is  just  as  important  that  the 
publicity  department,  in  lining  up 
the  publicity  policies  of  a  given  cor- 
poration., should  be  in  close  contact 
with  the  engineering  department  as 
it  is  for  the  publicity  department  to 
be  in  close  contact  with  the  finan- 
cial plans  of  the  organization. 

In  thinking  ahead  it  is  important. 
[continued  on  page  68 1 
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EQUAL  IN  CIRCULATION  TO  FIVE 
STANDARD    MONTHLY  MAGAZINES 


The  Magazine  Section  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  The  New 
York  Times,  with  a  net  paid  sale  of  more  than  600,000 
copies,  has  a  circulation  as  large  as  the  combined  circula- 
tion of  five  of  the  standard  monthly  magazines. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  FIVE  STANDARD 

MAGAZINE  SECTION  MONTHLY  MAGAZINES 

Single  Issue   600,000  Single  Issue  tola/  of  five.  .599,935 

1st  Magazine 195.556 

2iid  Magazine 121,987 

3rd  Magazine 116,523 

4th  Magazine 94,455 

5th  Magazine 71,414 

599.9.35 


The  Magazine  Section  of  The  Times  is  close  to  the  news.  It 
does  not  publish  fiction ;  its  articles  are  related  to  important  cur- 
rent events,  political,  economic  and  business,  and  it  is  printed  so 
nearly  to  the  date  of  issue  that  the  last  word  on  any  subject  can 
be  discussed.  Like  a  monthly  magazine,  the  Magazine  Section 
of  The  New  York  Times  is  preserved  for  leisurely  reading,  giv- 
ing advertisements  permanency  of  value  and  a  long  life. 

The  rate  for  advertising  in  the  Magazine  Section  of  The  New 
York  Times  is  $1.00  per  line,  equal  to  one  cent  per  line  for  each 
6,000  of  circulation.  The  cost  of  a  full  page  is  $1030.  The 
Magazine  Section  is  printed  by  the  rotogravure  process  and  a 
well  designed  advertisement  utilizing  photographs  or  illustra- 
tions can  be  made  a  strikingly  beautiful  announcement  and  a 
profitable  investment. 

1924  RKCORDS 

Circulation — net  Sales 140,640,6.^3  I'aper   Consumed.  ...  143,012,090  pounds 

Circulation — net  Average  Ink  Consumed 2,652,382  pounds 

daily  and  Sunday 384,264  Advertising  Space . .  .  -26.283.924  lines 

*Thc  sum  received  for  aiivertisiiu/  s(>acc  in  The  Xcw  ]'orl;  Tiiiie.i 
is  much  (/renter  than  that  received  by  any  other  New  York  nctfs- 
f'oper — probably    more   than   any   other   ncivspapcr   in    the   'a'orld. 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


r^.       Ila^  Ka(li(»  llmi  [hv 
IMioiiuj^raph? 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    191 


No — this  isn't  the  latest  in  millinery! 


It  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  photographic  contest 
conducted  each  month  by 
Boys"  Life. 

This  is  one  of  the  many 
Boys"  Life  features  which 
are  in  big  favor. 

Almost  every  boy  has  a 
camera  and  every  boy 
likes  the  idea  of  winning  a 
prize.       His    ability    is    in 


competition  with  the  abil- 
ity of  others  —  and  he 
is  stimulated  to  exert  him- 
self. 

Tell  your  message  to 
Boys"  Life  readers — boys 
who  are  alive  with  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm,  yet 
are  being  trained  in  ideals 
of  citizenship  and  respon- 
sibility. 


BOYS^IFE 


THE  BOY  SCOUfS'  MAGAZINE 


200    Fifth    Ave. 
New    York,    N.    Y. 


Union    Bank    BIdg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37   So.    Waba 
Chicago, 
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Hotel  St.  James 

109-13  West  45th  Street.Times  Square 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


"■lifllei  and  Booklet  on  application 
W.  JOHNSON  QUINN 
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Earl  B  Shields 
C/^dveylising 

OrU.S  i,  ;,  sin.ill  orBaniz.nli..n. 
oiniii.ir.'ilivcly,  .iiitl  must  ncc- 
c>>.'iril.v  rciiLiin  so,  because  uur 
xvorkiiiK    |>lafi   lis   built   cutircly    uiwii 
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all  of  the  f.icililie!!  for  han.l. 
liti|{  national  canipaiRns,  but  arc 
able,  nevertheless,  to  hanillc  a  small 
appropriation  profitably.  without 
sacriliciiiR  tlie  (|Ualil)  of  our  work. 
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pensers  of  musical  entertainment  de- 
vices, and  their  policy  is  uniformly 
wholehearted  in  Kettinc  into  radio  set 
sellinR.  The  larffer  phonoirraph  manu- 
facturer is,  whether  he  will  or  no, 
bound  to  do  the  same  or  lose  prestige 
and  opportunity.  There  is  no  room  in 
the  average  home  for  two  musical  cab- 
inets when  one  in  combination  is  so 
easily  available  and  so  loi^ical.  A  pho- 
nograph horn  is  as  good  a  loud  speaker 
as  any  radio  fan  could  desire — in  fact 
considerably  better  than  what  he  usual- 
ly uses. 

All  radio  trade  signs  point  to  a 
greater  public  interest  in  cabinets  of  a 
superior  kind — repeating,  of  course,  the 
history  of  the  phonograph,  which 
started,  like  radio,  as  an  unsightly  piece 
of  machinery  and  then  became  a  cab- 
inet proposition.  Women,  sensing  that 
radio  is  a  permanent  piece  of  home 
equipment,  now  want  to  have  their  ra- 
dio sets  look  like  a  real  piece  of  fur- 
niture, not  a  temporary  mess  of  wires 
and  grime:  "something  the  boy  dragged 


FKOM  the  very  start  of  the  radio 
craze  three  or  four  years  ago,  the 
phonograph  was  involved,  and  the  live 
phonograph  dealers  and  jobbers  knew 
it,  even  if  the  phonograph  manufac- 
turers did  not.  These  dealers  and  job- 
bers were  present  at  that  first  over- 
whelmed radio  show  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel  when  the  first  few  combina- 
tion radio  and  phonograph  cabinets 
were  shown,  and  they  actually  placed 
orders  and  negotiated  for  exclusive 
agencies.  But  production  was  not  forth- 
coming for  a  long  time.  The  manu- 
facturing problem  in  radio  is  infinitely 
more  complex  than  in  the  phonograph 
industry,  not  only  in  variety  of  opera- 
tions but  also  from  a  patent  stand- 
point and  the  rapidity  of  development 
in  invention.  Little  wonder  that  con- 
servative phonograph  manufacturers 
"got  cold  feet"  about  it.  Today  the 
plunge  into  radio  appears  almost  un- 
avoidable. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  $2,000,000 
a  day  is  spent  by  the  .American  people 
on  music.  The  coming  of  the  phono- 
graph, the  player  piano  and  radio  has 
only  fanned  the  growing  intensity  of 
musical  interest.  New  York  City  today 
patronizes  nearly  2000  concerts  and  re- 
citals each  season,  and  supports  the 
astonishing  total  of  65.000  professional 
musicians,  enough  to  populate  a  fair- 
sized  city.  What  are  the  real  facts  as  to 
the  effect  of  revolutionary  inventions  on 
older  musical  forms?  One  hears  that 
the  piano  even  more  than  the  phono- 
graph has  been  sidetracked ;  yet  census 
figures  recently  issued  show  that  there 
was  a  ."il  per  cent  increase  in  piano 
manufacture  in  192.3  over  1921!  This 
is  rather  startling.  Nor  is  the  pho- 
nograph industry  out  of  line  with  thi.-- 
increase. 
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Opera  and  concert  managers  were 
once  just  as  alarmed  over  the  phono- 
graph, but  the  phonograph  record  has 
been  the  principal  stimulating  factor 
in  popularizing  music  and  increasing 
concert  attendance.  When  the  "Victor 
Boys"  (a  musical  group  known  only 
to  phonograph  owners)  go  out  on  their 
concert  tours,  they  play  to  capacity, 
despite  the  fact  that  their  very  ex- 
istence and  reputations  have  come  via 
phonograph  records. 

The  hue  and  cry  of  the  amusement 
field  against  radio  is  to  be  discounted 
as  uninformed  emotionalism.  Recently 
in  England  a  part  of  a  play  was  broad- 
casted, and  the  next  night  the  theater 
was  crowded — $;^,000  was  added  to  nor- 
mal receipts.  The  same  fact  has  more 
than  once  been  demonstrated  in 
America  since  radio  began.  The  ob- 
vious fact,  to  those  who  know  human 
nature,  is  that  a  liking  for  music  or 
drama,  kept  "hot"  by  daily  radio  stim- 
ulation, is  no  more  than  a  feeder  for 
the  admittedly  preferable  thing — per- 
sonal presence  at  a  performance. 

Summarizing  the  business  side  of  the 
situation:  The  radio  companies  have 
become  so  powerful  and  so  numerous, 
and  their  merchandise  so  excellently 
planned  to  compete  with  phonographs 
that  the  gage  is  unquestionably  up. 
Radio  has  a  prominent  advantage.  The 
radio  cabinet  field  is  even  greater  than 
the  phonogi-aph  cabinet  field  in  dollar 
volume  possibilities.  Advertising  must 
necessarily  play  a  prominent  part  in 
offensive  and  defensive  tactics  and  in 
the  link-up  with  radio  which  the  wise 
phonograph  companies  are  making. 


Farm  Paper  Merger 

Farm,  Stock  and  Home  and  The 
Northwest  Farmstead,  both  published 
in  Minneapolis,  will  be  merged  begin- 
ning with  the  issue  of  January  15,  and 
have  appointed  the  E.  Katz  Special 
Advertising  Agency  of  New  York  City 
their  national  representatives.  W.  C. 
Allen  is  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  combined  papers,  A.  B. 
Frizzell,  treasurer,  and  H.  H.  Allen, 
advertising  manager.  The  Katz 
agency  has  also  been  appointed  na- 
tional representatives  of  The  Dakota 
Farmer,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.  Axel  Blom- 
berg,  formerly  eastern  representative 
of  The  Dakota  Farmer  and  The  North- 
west Farmstead,  has  become  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Katz  agency. 


Laurence  Fertig  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising agents  for  James  McCreery 
&  Company,  New  York  department 
store,  and  the  Henry  A.  Dix  &  Sons 
Corporation,  manufacturers  of  uni- 
forms and  house  dresses. 


F.  J.  Ross  Company 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  Bassick 
Company,  Bridgeport,  manufacturers 
of  casters  and  automobile  hardware, 
and  for  the  Sulpho-Napthol  Company, 
Boston,  manufacturers  of  Sylpho-Na- 
thol,  Sylphodine,  etc. 


Now  He's 
An  Advertiser 


Half  a  dozen  paint  manufacturers  advertise  in  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter.      One   of   them   came   to   us  in   the   following  way: 

A  good-sized  bleachery  near  Boston  recently  started  a  thorough 
painting  job  mside  and  out  including  all  its  tenements.  The  representa- 
tive of  a  New  England  paint  manufacturer  happened  into  the  bleachery 
looking  for  business  just  after  the  painting  job  had  started.  He  said 
to  the  head  of  the  bleachery,  "Henry,  you  and  I  have  been  friends  for 
thirty  years,  why  in  the  deuce  didn't  you  give  me  a  chance  to  figure 
with  you  in  this  job?" 

Henry  answered,  "George,  you  do  not  advertise  in  the  American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter.  Everything  1  buy  in  this  plant,  I  buy  from 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  advertisers  if  possible.  That's  the  Bennett 
boys'  paper,  and  they  do  more  for  the  textile  industry,  and  try  to  do 
more  for  the  textitle  industry,  than  anyone  else  in  the  world,  and  1 
trade  with   their   advertisers   every    time    I    get   a   chance." 

George  immediately  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  the  head 
of  his  concern  to  say  that  they  had  just  lost  a  beautiful  order  because 
they  were  not  advertising  in  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter. 
Now  we   carry    the   business. 

All  of  the  above  is  absolute  fact.  We  do  not  maintain  that  we  are 
the  only  paper  in  the  world  that  has  strong  friends,  but  we  do  know 
that  in  th«  textile  industry  there  is  no  other  textile  paper  with  the 
standing,  personal  friendships  and  helpful  associations  of  the  American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter.  We  know  that  we  can  give  our  adver- 
tisers an  advertising  service  and  a  personal  service  that  no  other  textile 
paper    can    approach. 


Standard  7x10  Page 


Established   1887 


Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT  SERVICE 

Recognized    Organ    of    the    Great    Textile    Manufacturing    Industries    of    America 

The   Oldest  Textile   Paper   of   Continuous    Publication   in    the   United  States 

Largest  Net   Paid   Circulation  of  any  Textile  Publication 


530   Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 


229    E.    Stone   Avenue 
Greenville,  S.  C. 


Is  Copy  90% r 


Walter  M.  Ostrander  says  it  is  and  he  can  prove  it  in 
theory  and  by  examples.  Somebody  else  has  said  that 
"weight  and  continuity"  are  90%  of  the  advertising 
battle. 

Probably  both  are  right. 

"What?"  sez  you: — "180%?"  Why  not — when  most 
of  us  will  agree  that  90%  of  all  present  advertising  can 
be  improved  180%  by  right  planning  and  "better  copy." 

Charles  Austin  Bates 

33  WEST  42XD  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
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SELLING 
BY  MAIL 

i;>     \rriutir    LiIiimiihI    Trait 

Pr.j.Wrnr,     i  h*'    I'ralt     <fc     Lintint-y     <«.,     Inc. 
I2H    paiEf.    rtxH,    illuMrutrd.    S  t.OO    ncl,    postpaid 

Thli  new  book  covers  cvi-ry  pltaae  of  the  art 
r  iiirfklnc  bK)t-9  ont  cusiomcn  throucb  the  mall. 
It  elves  for  cvcr>'  ancle  of  mall  sales  work  just 
v'hat  pnrtico  has  proved  to  bo  profitable.  Just 
what  fiperlenco   has   founJ   worth  while. 

The  uulh)r  has  .lra»n  on  his  loriK  expcrit^nn? 
in  tills  work  for  (hflnlt'',  tonrri-le  facts  a;)out 
(nall-onler  pmsilinitUs.  inarke'.  annlv<K.  ca:ii- 
paiRH  preparations,  mailing  lists,  mail-order  ap- 
peals, mail-order  copy,  layout.  Illustration, 
booklet  and  cataloj;  maklns.  sales  letters,  order 
blanks,  follow-up,  credit  and  collection  practice 
— ereiy  element  that  enters  Into  the  successful 
capture  of  a  mall  market. 

D<'8erilH'H  «»v(»ry  detail  of  the  best 
mail   niarkelin*: 

Oil"  blK  stcllon  of  Uk'  hfidk  toiitalna  valuable, 
usablo  material  on  mull-order  media,  showlne 
with  satisfying  completeness  Just  what  may  be 
fixpectcvl  from  some   and   what   from   others. 

Another  section  elves  the  soundest  kind  of 
Information  on  specific  applications  of  niall-onler 
principles — specialized  practice  to  irieet  the  ro- 
gulrements  of  iprclalUe.l  \entures— Individual 
irr.it.nent^  depcndlnR  upon  the  cliarmter  of  the 
hu'lnets  and  Iho  extent  to  which  mall  sales  are 
desired. 

Tho  entire  hook  li  fact-packed  with  Rood, 
sound,  needed  mall-order  strategy. 

Plan  your  next  campaign  with  it 

You  win  hnd  ever>cne  of  the  thirly-two  sec- 
tions niled  with  definite,  usable  material  which 
'an  be  applied  to  your  own  needs. 

You  Hill  Kct  from  the  book  hundrc<]s  of  profit- 
iiilo  ;i'«slblllllps— -new  sucnesllons — new  avenues 
f    mail-order    tecbnlque^new     Ideas    about    get- 
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Finding  Good -Will  in  the 
Balance  Sheet 

[CONTINUED  KROM    PAGE    16 1 


indulge  when  consideriiijr  K""''-will. 
Wf  ail'  prone  to  define  good-will  as 
an  ab.solute  quantity  or  value  exi.sting 
apart  from  the  operation  of  a  busi- 
ness, a  piece  of  property  which,  while 
attached  closely  to  the  individual  con- 
cern and  perhaps  intangible  to  some 
extent,  is  nevertheless  real  at  every 
moment.  We  would  inventory  it  at  so 
many  dollars  as  of  such-and-such  date. 
But  we  are  wronp.  There  are  some 
moments,  some  particular  instants 
every  day,  at  which  the  good-will  of 
the  most  successful  concern  ceases  to 
exist,  or  at  least  fluctuates  in  value. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
good-will  value  of  a  night-lunch  wagon 
is  high — at  noon  it  is  zero.  In  other 
words,  good-will  is  a  part  and  parcel 
of  operation  and  cannot  be  separated 
therefrom.  Its  value  lies  only  in  its 
future  effect  upon  business  operation 
— there  is  no  instantaneous  value,  it  is 
really  worth  nothing  as  of  any  par- 
ticular date.  A  concern  with  a  high 
good-will  is,  therefore,  one  which  has 
an  operating  advantage  over  others, 
but  only  as  operations  continue. 

This  is  the  attitude  which  bankers 
rightly  adopt  toward  good-will.  How- 
ever, good-will  is  not  the  only  oper- 
ating advantage  which  a  concern  may 
have — it  may  also  possess  better  and 
cheaper  production  methods  and  also 
make  a  better  product  than  competi- 
tors, both  of  which  give  that  concern 
a  "bulge" — an  operating  advantage. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  day  of  produc- 
tion efficiency  and  standardization  of 
quality,  bankers  realize  that  good-will 
makes  up  a  large  share  of  a  company's 
total  operating  advantage. 

IN  the  financial  statements  of  a  corpo- 
ration it  is  relatively  simple  to  de- 
tect these  operating  advantages  if  one 
but  knows  the  system  and  has  sufficient 
similar  data  for  comparison.  The  net 
profits  of  a  company  are  not  good 
guides  to  operating  efficienc.v,  because 
the  final  profits  also  involve  the  cost 
of  financing  as  well  as  of  operations. 
But  the  cost  of  financing  (such  as 
interest  on  borrowed  capital)  may  be 
eliminated  from  the  picture  by  adding 
these  items  to  the  net  profits  in  order 
to  find  the  opvraliiuj  profits —some- 
times these  operating  profits  are 
stated  in  the  income  sheet.  With  this 
figure,  a  number  of  important  ratios 
can  be  calculated.  Some  of  these  are: 
(1)  ratio  of  operating  profits  to  total 
capital  used,  (2)  ratio  of  operating 
profits  to  total  sales,  (.'i)  ratio  of 
average  inventory  to  total  sales,  (4) 
ratio  of  operating  costs  to  total  sales. 
A  concern  which  requires  less  capital 


than  another  to  produce  given  sales  is 
obviously  making  better  use  of  its 
capital,  and  this  may  result  from  more 
economical  production  and  manage- 
ment, better  collections,  and  other 
things  besides  merchandising  advan- 
tages; but  the  latter  shows  up  as  part 
of  the  total. 

A  cross-check  on  this  from  another 
angle  is  found  in  the  second  ratio. 
Turnover  of  inventories  and  collections 
also  enter  here,  but  merchandising 
efficiency  (including  good-will  advai.- 
tage)  is  likely  to  be  a  more  important 
factor  in  a  favorable  ratio.  A  com- 
pany which  lells  its  goods  more  eco- 
nomically— or  more  easily — than  a  com- 
petitor will  show  a  better  ratio  here. 
It  is  possible  to  eliminate  from  con- 
sideration the  advantage  gained  by 
better  collections  by  computing  the 
turnover  of  accounts  receivable  (from 
the  financial  statement)  and  readju;-; 
the  operating  profits  in  proportion. 

THE  tnird  ratio  gives  still  another 
slant  on  the  operating  advantage?, 
because  this  is  the  turnover  of  inventory 
(turnover  of  merchandise,  in  our  lan- 
guage). Naturally  the  selling  advan- 
tages show  up  strongly,  but  this  ratio 
still  includes  other  items — economy  of 
management  and  control  of  stocks  of 
goods.  However,  these  three  measures 
used  together  give  the  initiated  a  very 
good  picture  of  the  good-will  enjoyed 
by  a  concern — not  exact,  perhaps,  but 
sufficient  for  the  bankers'  purposes. 
Just  as  a  surveyor  can  locate  the  posi- 
tion on  the  ground  of  a  certain  inac- 
cessible point  by  taking  observations 
from  different  angles,  so  the  banker 
u.ses  these  three  lines  of  sight  to  locate 
merchandising  advantages. 

The  most  accurate  test,  and  the  one 
in  which  we  should  be  most  interested, 
is  the  ratio  of  operating  costs  to  total 
sales.  Not  often  does  a  published 
financial  statement  give  any  details  of 
operating  costs  and  expenses,  but  even 
the  total  is  illuminating.  The  bankers 
have  access  to  the  details,  and  when 
they  wish  to  do  so  they  can  get  the 
ratio  of  actual  selling  (merchandising) 
cost  and  of  the  advertising  cost  to 
the  total  sales.  These  are  the  figures 
which  most  surely  tell  the  good-will 
story  and  point  to  the  value  of  adver- 
tising. 

While  the  factor  of  efficiency  of  sales 
management  enters  the  sales-cost-sales- 
total  ratio,  nevertheless  the  relative 
sales  resistance,  the  responsiveness  of 
buyers,  the  ease  of  selling,  the  stand- 
ing of  the  company,  the  trademark 
value — however  we  define  good-will — 
show  up   in  plain   terms   here  as   mer- 
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rhandising  advantages.  The  banker,  or 
anyone  else  with  the  facilities,  can  tell 
almost  to  an  exact  figure  the  percentage 
(and  mark  the  word  peixentage — it  in- 
dicates continuous  operation)  of  good- 
will value  a  concern  possesses  on  its 
sales.  By  comparing  the  growth  of 
good-will  from  year  to  year  with  the 
advertising  costs,  we  can  then  esti- 
mate the  value  of  advertising  in  build- 
ing the  good-will  of  that  concern. 

From  our  standpoint  the  difficulty 
lies,  as  previously  suggested,  in  the 
fact  that  we  consider  good-will  alone, 
forgetting  that  the  other  operating  ad- 
vantages (management,  collections, 
etc.)  are  equally  important  in  their 
way  to  the  final  profit  of  a  business. 
The  banker  is  interested  in  the  total, 
not  just  one  part,  of  the  operating- 
advantages.  If  the  operating  ratios, 
as  a  whole,  are  satisfactory,  he  loans 
the  desired  money,  but  he  does  not 
always  go  into  the  various  parts  of 
that  total  operating  advantage  as  we 
would  wish,  because  he  is  not  usually 
so  much  concerned  as  to  why  that  total 
is  good  as  he  is  with  the  fact  of  its 
being  good. 

BANKERS  and  financiers  have  es- 
tablished, through  long  study,  cer- 
tain average  ratios  along  these  lines  for 
various  trades  and  industries — a  scale 
of  "par"  values  based  upon  the  sound 
theory  that  the  average  costs  and  aver- 
age operations  of  a  number  of  con- 
cerns in  any  one  industry  or  trade  will 
yield  an  avei-age  profit  in  a  competi- 
tive field.  By  comparison  of  a  particu- 
lar company's  ratios  with  these  aver- 
ages, bankers  judge  whether  it  is  above 
or  below  par,  and  hence  whether  the 
company  is  a  good  investment  risk  and 
a  prospective  profit  maker  for  the  in- 
vestor of  funds. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  bankers 
in  our  efforts  to  increase  the  volume 
of  advertising  of  our  companies  we  will 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  success 
if  we  present  our  story  in  the  language 
of  the  banker  himself.  Because  of  our 
intimate  knowledge  of  selling  costs  in 
our  business  it  should  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  us  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  advertising  in  building  good- 
will to  even  the  most  hard-boiled 
banker. 

How  much  better,  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  bankers  of  the  wisdom  of 
loosening  up  on  advertising  schedules, 
would  be  the  presentation  of  our  spe- 
cific ratios  of  sales  cost  to  total  sales 
(and  of  advertising  cost  to  total  sales) 
than  any  general  statistics  of  the 
volume  of  advertising  spent  by  so-and- 
so  and  such-and-such  companies,  or 
any  of  the  other  ammunition  which  we 
have  been  using"  to  sell  the  idea  of  ad- 
vertising to  bankers. 


Ralph  Bartholomew 

After  an  absence  of  four  years,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Pub- 
lishers Printing  Company,  New  York. 
He  was  formeily  advertising  and  sales 
manager  of  the  company. 


A  MILLION  A  MONTH 
PLUS  A  MONTH 
AND  THEN  SOME 


NINETEEN  TWENTY-FOUR  is  past,  but 
for  us  it  established  a  record.  For  in 
November  and  December  we  earned  first 
place  in  Cincinnati.  In  December  The  Enquirer 
carried  1,311»506  lines,  leading  one  evening 
paper  by  20,790  lines,  and  the  other  by  533,414 
lines. 


'T'HE  total  lineage  of  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
in  1924  was 


13,388,214  Lines 


— leading  all  papers  in  Classified,  Automobile, 
Radio,  Furniture,  Resorts  and  Travel,  Financial 
and  Building  Material  advertising. 

1925  looks  even  more  promising,  as  many 
national  advertisers  are  following  the  lead  of 
local  advertisers  and  putting  the  daily  Enquirer 
on  their  schedules. 


The 

CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

One  oftheWorld*s  Qreatest  Newspapers 


I.  A.  KLEIN 

50  E.  42nd  St. 

New  York 


I.  A.  KLEIN 

76  W.  Monroe  St. 

Chicago 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
742  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 
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The  Salesman  Who  Gets 
Unsold  on  His  Line 
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Distinctive 
Service 


DISTINCTIVE  features 
of  POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING,  which 
have  proved  their  value 
throughout  its  29  years' 
service  to  the  power  plant 
field,  are : 

First,  it  gives  to  men  who 
directly  control  the  coun- 
try's foremost  power  plants 
the  authoritative  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  in- 
stallation and  operation  of 
their  plants. 

Second,  the  sole  activi- 
ties of  its  entire  organiza- 
tion are  directed  toward 
making  this  one  publication 
most  helpful  to  the  influ- 
ential clientele  it  serves. 

Third,  its  frequency  of 
issue,  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  each  month,  correctly 
meets  the  professional  needs 
of  its  subscribers,  and  ef- 
fectively and  economically 
serves  its  advertisers. 

High  quality  circulation, 
close  reader  contact  and  low 
cost  are  assured  to  adver- 
tisers in  POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING. 

Member  Associatcii  Business  Pa(>ers,  Inc. 
Member    Audit    Bureau    of    Circulations. 

POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING 

537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


the  loiiK  terms  made  by  a  competitor. 
We  .spent  an  cveninj;  fiKUrinfj  out 
the  advantage  of  the  dealer  buying 
from  ijs,  getting  new  stock  every 
month,  turning  his  goods  over  regu- 
larly, taking  advantage  of  our  adver- 
tising and  sales  helps,  having  smaller 
stocks  on  hand,  making  more  of  our 
(juality  talking  points  and  generally 
minimizing  the  advantages  of  longer 
credits.  Every  sales  manager  can  do 
that  if  he  just  takes  time  to  discuss 
it  with  the  salesman  who  needs  to  be 
given  that  slant. 

THE  next  day  we  went  out  and  spent 
practically  the  whole  day  discuss- 
ing the  matter  of  terms  with  the  trade. 
We  attacked  it  openly.  We  laid  side 
by  side  the  advantages  of  each  method 
and  then  proved  conclusively  that  long 
terms  were  in  the  end  of  no  real  ad- 
vantage-— in  fact,  we  proved  that  under 
the  guise  of  a  trade  advantage  that 
manufacturer  was  merely  working 
off  a  line  which  possessed  few  of  the 
talking  points  which  we  had  to  offer. 
It  was  not  hard  to  prove  to  the  good 
merchant  that  there  was  no  real  ad- 
vantage in  pushing  a  line  merely  be- 
cause he  could  get  longer  terms  when 
he  could  stock  a  better  line  which 
would   sell  faster. 

Bill  C.'s  case  was  seemingly  beyond 
cure.  He  had  real  ability  as  a  sales- 
man, but  he  exercised  that  ability 
mainly  in  trying  to  convince  us  that 
the  competition  had  all  the  advantages 
and  we  all  the  disadvantages.  Further- 
more, he  not  only  thoroughly  con- 
vinced himself  but  he  was  such  a  good 
salesman   he   almost  convinced   us   too. 

One  day  I  met  Coursen,  sales  man- 
ager for  one  of  the  competing  houses 
— the  house,  which,  in  my  estimation, 
was  the  poorest  of  the  lot  with  the 
poorest  line.  Coursen  and  I  had  been 
friends  for  years,  beginning  when  we 
worked  adjoining  territories  for  the 
same  house. 

"John,"  I  said,  "I've  got  a  salesman 
who  is  good,  but  he  is  sold  on  your 
line  and  not  on  ours.  I'm  not  trying  to 
hand  you  a  lemon.  If  you  want  a  man 
who  has  a  very  high  regard  for  your 
line,  I'll  send  him  over  to  talk  to  you." 
Coursen  agreed  to  talk  to  him  and  to 
take  him  on  if  he  looked  as  good  as  my 
representation  of  him. 

So  when  Bill  C.  came  in  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  morning  I  let  him  talk 
on  his  favorite  subject  and  got  him  to 
tell  me  about  Coursen's  line  and  its 
merits.  Then  I  turned  to  the  tele- 
phone, while  Bill  waited  beside  me,  and 
called  Coursen. 

"Here's  Bill  C,  the  man  I  was  tell- 
ing   you    about,"    I    said    to    Coursen. 


"I'm  going  to  fire  him  and  send  him 
over  to  you.  He  ought  to  make  you  a 
good  man.  I  never  saw  anybody  so 
sold  on  your  line.  The  chances  are  he 
will  give  you  talking  points  in  your 
goods  you  never  thought  about  your- 
self. I  hope  you  take  him  on.  I'm 
sure  he'll  make  you  a  good  man." 

Bill  was  duly  discharged,  and  I  sent 
him  to  Coursen  with  a  note.  At  two 
o'clock  Cour.sen  called  me  to  say  that 
Bill  hadn't  put  in  an  appearance  and 
that  he  couldn't  wait  any  longer. 

Sunday  morning  Bill  phoned  me  and 
asked  for  his  job  back.  I  told  him  it 
was  alrejidy  assigned  to  another  man 
and  would  be  covered  commencing  Mon- 
day morning.  But  all  the  time  I 
wanted  Bill  back,  but  wanted  him  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind.  I  told  him 
that  if  he  decided  he  did  not  want  to 
go  out  with  Coursen  to  drop  in  and 
see  me  during  the  week. 

Bill  came  in  on  Monday.  He  was  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind  to  get  some 
straight  talk.  It  was  a  splendid  chance 
to  diagnose  Bill  and  let  him  be  there 
to  witness  the  operation.  Bill  had  a 
chance  to  see  himself  as  we  saw  him, 
and  to  realize  how  much  harm  he  was 
doing  himself  by  seeing  the  line  he  was 
selling  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
fault-finder  rather  than  of  the  friendly 
critic  and   booster. 

Bill  couldn't  have  his  old  territory 
back,  but  he  did  go  out  on  a  new  one 
with  the  definite  understanding  that 
we  really  didn't  care  when  he  quit,  if 
he  could  not  put  his  heart  into  our 
line.  Bill's  was  an  easy  case.  All  he 
needed  was  to  be  put  squarely  up 
against  the  possibility  of  selling 
another  line. 

I  KNOW  a  man  who  is  today  a  suc- 
cessful sales  manager.  He  tells  a 
story  of  his  own  start  in  selling  goods. 
He  got  a  job  selling  Babbitt's  Cleanser. 
In  those  days  and  in  that  territory  his 
main  competitor  was  Pyle's  Pearline. 
Just  about  every  dealer  he  called  on 
told  the  youngster  that  Babbitt's 
Cleanser  was  fine  goods,  but  that  in 
his  neighborhood  everybody  wanted 
Pyle's  Pearline — absolutely  no  call  for 
Babbitt's — carried  a  little  on  hand, 
liked  the  house,  liked  the  line — only 
couldn't  sell  it — everybody  insisted  on 
Pearline. 

The  youngster  was  pretty  well  dis- 
couraged. He  thought  he  had  lined  up 
with  the  wrong  house  and  had  about 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  a  job  with 
Pearline.  That  night  he  met  a  friend 
— an  older  salesman— and  told  him  of 
his  disappointment  and  of  his  decision. 

"Go  slow  on  that  stuff,"  the  older 
man   told    him.      "You're   just   getting 
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the  usual  retailer's  talk.  Better  check 
up  on  this  before  you  jump."  And  he 
told  him  how  to  prove  himself  and  his 
theory  before  making-  a  move. 

The  next  morning  the  youngster  fol- 
lowed this  advice.  He  made  his  first 
call.  He  didn't  open  his  sample  case 
and  show  his  Babbitt's  Cleanser.  He 
did  not  give  his  name  and  his  house. 
He  merely  opened  his  mouth  and  said 
"Pearline." 

"Sorry,  young  man,"  the  dealer  re- 
plied. "Pearline  isn't  selling  like  it 
did.  Pon't  have  much  call.  Got 
plenty." 

"What  do  you  sell?"  the  youngster 
asked. 

"Mostly  Babbitt's,"  said  the  dealer. 

"Well,  that's  just  what  I'm  selling,  so 
let's  see  how  much  you  need." 

The  dealer  saw  he  had  been  tricked. 
He  literally  threw  the  youngster  out 
of  his  store.  The  youngster  didn't  get 
any  order  there.  But  all  day  long  he 
went  into  different  stores  and  used  the 
same  plan.  Long  before  night  he 
learned  something  about  selling  goods. 

THE  next  day  he  got  down  in 
earnest  to  sell  Babbitt's  Cleanser. 
To  the  first  dealer  who  made  the  re- 
mark about  Babbitt's  not  selling  and 
that  being  a  Pearline  market,  he  said: 

"Night  before  last  I  was  ready  to 
quit  Babbitt's  because  of  just  that 
argument.  This  is  my  first  job.  I 
guess  you  can  see  that.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  try  to  get  on  with  Pearline. 
Then  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  a  thing 
or  two."  And  he  went  on  to  tell  of  his 
experiences  of  the  day  before. 

"Now,  that  being  the  case,"  he  con- 
tinued, "let's  you  and  I  forget  all  about 
Pearline  and  talk  about  Babbitt's." 

And  the  youngster  got  to  work  mak- 
ing a  display  of  the  goods  which  the 
dealer  had  on  hand,  generally  finding 
that  there  wasn't  any  more  than 
enough  on  hand  to  make  a  nice  dis- 
play. Then  he  discussed  a  reasonable 
quantity  to  last  until  he  got  back,  and 
in  .seven  calls  out  of  eleven  made  that 
day  he  got  orders.  In  two  more  he 
dragged  out  quantities  of  his  goods  and 
made  nice  displays  which  would  pave 
the   way   for   orders   on   the   next   call. 

Although  one  could  go  on  for  pages 
and  pages  with  similar  instances,  it  all 
gets  down  to  this:  Why  does  a  man 
who  has  good  average  intelligence  and 
is  willing  to  work  hard  fail  to  sell  as 
much  goods  as  he  should? 

There  are  many  reasons.  But  one 
reason  worth  checking  is  whether  or 
not  the  man  has  grown  stale  on  his 
own  line.  Has  the  long  grind  of  daily 
arguments  and  discussions  with  mer- 
chants who  do  not  want  to  buy  made 
an  impression  on  the  salesman's  mind? 
Does  he,  like  the  automobile,  occasion- 
ally need  to  have  his  batteries  re- 
charged? 

There  may  be  something  else  wrong 
with  him.  But  when  the  good  man 
slumps  the  chance  to  effect  a  cure  is 
right  in  that  little  mental  corner  which 
has  to  do  with  getting  unsold  on  his 
own  line. 
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Gieck  Up.> 


BliFORE  you  attempt  to  say 
I  which  business  paper  is 
best — find  out  what  your 
market  is  in  this  field.  ^  In- 
vestigation will  show  that  65.4 
percent  of  all  furniture  stores 
rated  $35,000.00  and  over  are 
located  in  thirteen  states.  ^  Like- 
wise, that  70.4  percent  of  The 
FURNITURE  RECORDS  cir- 
culation lies  in  these  same  states. 
QAnd  there  are  but  4,364  of 
these  stores — most  of  them  Fur- 
niture Record  subscribers.  We'll 
gladly  tell  you  more  about  it. 


The  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
A.  B.  C.  A.  B.  P. 
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PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  your  salesmen  coulfl  show  skcptlral  prospects 
the  testimonial  letters  and  orders  received  from 
satisfied  customers,  it  would  remove  doubt  ami 
cct  the  order.  Don't  leave  testimonial  letters 
lylnn    Idle    in   your    flies — give    them    to    your    men 
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Only  Denne'  in   . 
Canadian  Adverti5uii 


T>F.NME  ^  Company  1 

■  ^I<^g.  TOJto»«TO. 


NOW  HEADY! 

\  Comic  Cram  Cuts  for 

>,i;  Houseor^ans.  Folders. 

Booklets. etc.  Many 

subjects.  Special  service. 

Seiu/ rocl.l'/ for  I'rov/s. 

■:^rr^  The  CRAM  STUDIOS. 

>^i  B.109    MUSKEGON.  MICH. 


FREDERICK    A.   HANNAH 

AND  ASSOCIATES 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT    -    FINANCING 
MARKETING  COUNSEL 

32  WEST  40th  STREET     :     NEW  YORK 
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A  salesman  to  sell 
space  to  artists 

A  man  who  can  ap- 
proach illustrators;  a 
salesman  of  unusual 
courtesy,  and  faultless 
approach,  plus  a  knowl- 
edge of  advertising  fun- 
damentals. To  the  man 
who  can  qualify  an  op- 
portunity will  be  ofYercd 
paying  a  substantial  sal- 
ary and  the  privilege  of 
building  a  future  for 
himself  on  the  inside  of 
the  organization.  Ad- 
dress inquiries  to  Box 
228.  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort..  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  ^'ork  Citv. 


We  also  ha\e  sonw 
fast  steppinj:  nu'ii  on 
tlie 

SOUTH  BEND 
NEWS-TIMES 

who  can  put  your 
product  in  the  ''win" 
column. 


A  24  hour  fmptr  iirinlvil 
ilaily    and    Sunday. 


I^>renzen    &    Thonipisoii.    Inc. 

yational    Rfprftrntativt't 

NEW    YORK  <:lllCACO 

19    W«sl    44lh    Si.     •»09    Proplr'    Cos     BWp. 


Things  Pile  Up  If  You 
Pile  ^em  Long  Enough 


[continued  from  page  24] 
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custoiiKTs  somi-thing  he  makes  a  good 
profit   on. 

2.  Sell  them  something  he  wishes  to 
get  rid  of — old  stock,  slow  sellers,  etc. 

'i.  Sell  them  the  first  brand  that  his 
eyes  fall  upon. 

You  can't  blame  friend  druggist  for 
doing  any  one  of  these  things.  If  he's 
got  the  old  stock 
he  wants  to  move 
it,  and  long  profit 
is  still  attractive 
to  the  narrow- 
visioned    retailer. 

But  Mr.  Drug- 
gist and  his 
clerks  can't  blame 
our  face-cream 
salesman  if  he 
asks  them  to 
make  one  friend 
■ti  day  for  hi.5 
brand. 

Getting  back  to 
figures  and  what 
friendship  can  do 
for  our  face 
cream.  Let  us 
suppose  it  is 
named  "Fantoni" 
and  let  us  sup- 
pose that  we 
adopted  as  our 
192.")  war  cry:  a 
friend  a  day  fo'- 
F  a  n  t  o  m.  Sup- 
pose these  20.000 
druggists  did 
give  us  the  heart- 
iest sort  of  cooperation.  What  would  it 
mean? 

Well,  20,000  druggists  each  making 
<me  friend  a  day  means  20,000  folks 
.started  our  way  each  day.  Drug  stores 
keep  open  every  day  in  the  week,  but 
let  us  say  that  they  average  only  SOO 
business  days  a  .vear.  That  would 
mean  these  20,000  retailers  could  make 
(■,,000,000  friends  for  you  in   1925. 

If  by  the  help  of  these  retailers  these 
fi, 000,000  customers  really  become  our 
friends,  what  would  it  mean  in  a  year? 
Well,  on  the  basis  of  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  six  jars  of  cream  per  person, 
per  year,  it  would  mean  .'it!,000,000  jars. 

A  friend  a  day  in  20,000  stores-  - 
(1,000,000  customers  really  became  our 
after?      Most   assuredly — it   is. 

But  it's  (ine  thing  to  put  up  a  peg 
to  shoot  at,  and  another  to  figure  out 
how  to  hang  something  on  it. 

Can  anybody  got  retailers  to  make  a 
friend  a  day  for  their  product?  Have 
manufacturers  the  right  to  ask  it? 
How  should  one  approach  the  man-eat- 
ing dealer  with  such  a  request?  Will 
he  not  laugh? 

To  start  with,  let  us  agree  that   100 


\\a>lit'(i  tli( 
ah'rs.  He 
th.ir  >tc«ks.  He 
litis  thai  were 
hack  Irom  view. 
tafis  on  eacli  l»ox. 
every  "lore  a  ilea 
frienil    ami    a    trie 


per  cent  anything  has  yet  to  be  pro- 
duced. Heaven  is  still  a  long  ways 
off — so  is  perfection.  But  walking  and 
thinking  seems  to  get  folks  nearer  to 
the  end  of  a  road  than  "sittin'  and 
thinkin'." 

So  let  us  look  at  the  "yes"  side  of 
this  idea,  rather  than  the  "no"  side, 
and  probably  we 
will  find  ways  to 
accomplish  the 
job  with  a  good 
majority  of  our 
customers.  Here 
are  a  few  sugges- 
tions. 

I  once  knew  a 
young  salesman 
who  sold  cigars. 
He  was  covering 
a  new  territory, 
where  his  brands 
were  in  consider- 
able ill  repute, 
liue  to  poor  quali- 
ty in  the  past.  He 
knew  the  goods 
he  was  then  of- 
fering were  ace- 
high  in  quality, 
but  the  trade  was 
wary.  Dealer.-^ 
had  seen  his 
brands  go  dead 
only  a  few  years 
before.  He 
seemed  to  face 
an  imp  o  s  s  i  b  1  o 
situation.  Noth- 
ing could  induce  dealers  to  stock  even 
"just  once  more." 

Then  one  day  he  decided  to  quit  try- 
ing to  sell  his  cigars  and  sell  instead 
ideas  and  service.  He  got  a  stock  of 
fixtures  to  hold  up  the  lids  of  cigar 
boxes  and  show  the  prices.  He  loaded 
up  his  Henrietta  with  these  and  clay 
humidifiers,  and  set  out  to  sell  the  idea 
of  a  better  business  cigar  case  to  every 
dealer  he  knew. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  respective 
lives,  these  dealers  were  asked  by  a 
cigar  salesman  to  let  him  "make  that 
cigar  case  pay  for  its  keep." 

He  was  a  novelty.  He  washed  the 
cases  for  some  dealers.  He  straight- 
ened up  their  stocks.  He  rai.sed  the  box 
lids  which  were  previously  bent  back 
from  view.  He  put  price  tags  on  each 
box.  He  left  the  case  looking  like 
"old  dutch"  would,  and  you  can  be  sure 
he  left  his  brands  right  up  in  the  front 
row  center  where  you  couldn't  miss 
'em.  .And  he  left  in  every  store  a  dealer 
who  was  his  friend  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  was  a  friend  indeed  to  his 
brands  of  cigars  from  then  on. 

It    took    just    about   six    months    for 


L-  ea^es  lor  some 

straightened   uj» 
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IT  isn^t  advertising  until 
it's  delivered  to  the 


i^iKE  Chinese  prayer  papers  scattered  from  the  joss  house  root 
to  be  borne  by  the  winds  to  possible  gods  ....  advertisements 
multiply  on  multiplying  pages  beyond  the  limits  of  the  reader's 
time,  patience  and  interest.  ...  In  all  this  flood  of  print  that 
descends  on  New  York  there  is  one  focal  spot  where  eyes  stop  and 
linger,  where  interest  awaits  every  new  message.  On  this  limited 
fiefd  of  vision  your  advertising  still  has  its  golden  opportunity  to 
comebeforetheeyesofthelargest  dailycirculationinAmerica.  .  .  . 
This  cynosure?  .  .  .  The  small  page  of  the  tabloid  New  York  News! 


THE  NEWS  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  bringyour  message 
to  the  attention  of  the 
largest  daily  circulation  in 
America  with  smaller 
copy,  less  expense!  Com- 
pare the  Chesterfield  ad- 
vertisement. 


The  larger  paper 

Had  --8  page>. 

Carried  17,476  lines  of  advertising,  and 

Had  approximately  170,962.  circulation. 

The  Advertisement 

Was  1,375  agate  lines,  and 

Cost  $0.57  per  line  (15,000  line  rate),  or  $783.75 — 

Or  So. 001 1  per  line  per  thousand  circulation. 

It  was  61%,  or  two-thirds,  of  the  page  space  and 
received  two-thirds  of  the  attention  on  that  page. 

It  was  also  5%,  or  one-twentieth,  of  all  the  adver- 
tising carried  in  this  issue,  and  received  one- 
twentieth  of  the  readers  attention. 


The  tabloid  News 

Had  31  pages, 

Carried  14,444  lines  of  adver- 
tising, and 
Had  831,131  circulation. 


The  Advertisement 


andard 


Was  671  agate  lines  (half  the  size  of  the  same  copv  1 

size  paper),  and 
Cost  $0.81  per  line  (on  a  10,000  line  contract),  or  $551.04 — 
Or  $0.00099  P^r  ''"^  P'^''  thousand  circulation. 

It  filled  6j%.  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  page  space,  and 
was  a  larger  advertisement  on  the  tabloid  page. 

It  was  4.7%,  or  about  one-twentieth  of  the  total  advertising 
in  this  issue,  and  received  one-twentieth  of  the  attention  of  all 
the  readers. 

It  cost  a  trifle  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  standard  size  paper 


THE  SAME  COPY  w^as  more  effective, with 
half  the  space  in  The  New^s,  and  it  cost  less! 


THE 

!Mw  York's  Ticture  JS/ewspaper 

25  Park  Place,  New  York     7  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 
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LowesiA^ieLlneJRatesfA 

A.  B.  C.  RADIO  MAGAZINES 

TAKING  the  latest  net  paid  circula- 
tion information  furnished  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  the 
latest  rate  cards  of  the  Radio  Magazine 
publishers  we  find  the  following  facts 
about  advertising  rates: 

Mazl-  Mlnl- 

mllUna  mllllne 

Magazine  A  .    .  $10.45  $  9.40 

Radio  Digest    9.30  6.05 

Magazine  C  .    .    12.66  11.30 

Magazine  D  .    .    15.13  10.81 

Magazine  E  .    .   20.23  10.61 

Magazine  F  .   .    14.99  11.99 
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BOOT  AND  SHOK  KK<;OHl>ER 

BOSTON 

"Th«  Or«it  Nitlonil  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Indli- 
peraible  tdvlier  on  ihoe  itytee  tnd  tho.  mercfain- 
(Itsliif  or  tho  bf>t-ratPd  irtatl  ihuc  mercbinti  of 
Ihlt  countn-.  rircuUllon  13.433  cofilri  ireeUy. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  Pint  choice  of  the  edTertllcr 
loathcn.     hoilcrv     nr     ■ho<>.iior«     goodi. 
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BUILDING  AGE  and 
BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 


.MembiT  A.  11.   T.  tn.l  A.   11. 
219   Wetl   39lh    SI.    Nra   York:   Flrtt    National   Bank 
Budding.     Chicago:    .130    Markrl    St.    San     Fnincluo 


him  to  turn  his  black  clouds  inside  out, 
and  the  silver  lining  started  to  shine 
and    kept   shining. 

He  made  at  least  one  friend  a  day 
among  dealers.  And  these  dealers  made 
friends  for  his  brands  over  and  over 
every  day. 

Another  bet  that  is  so  often  passed 
up  is  that  gentle  soul  behind  the  counter 
— the  honorable  clerk.  Clerk  he  is  to- 
day, but  what  will  he  be  tomorrow? 
Probably  he  will  be  running  a  little 
store  around  the  corner — his  own.  Is 
his  friendship  worth  having?  You  bet 
it  is.  It  is  worth  having  right  now, 
for  after  all  who  sells  the  goods — the 
buyer  or  the  clerk? 

And  if  there  is  anybody  who  is  ap- 
preciative of  salesmen's  attention,  it  is 
the  clerk.  He  watches  salesmen 
saunter  past  him  on  their  way  to  the 
buyer  and  again  on  their  way  out. 
About  all  he  is  "allowed"  to  know  is 
"I  represent  the  Blank  Co.  Who  does 
the  buying  here?" 

Spend  a  little  time  with  the  boys  who 
do  the  selling.  Make  a  friend  out  of 
everyone  you  can  and  they  in  turn  will 
certainly  make  a  friend  a  day  for  you. 

After  all,  every  salesman  is  a  sales 
manager  if  he  only  knew  it.  Every 
dealer  in  his  territory  can  be  his  sales- 
man, every  clerk  a  missionary  man — 
provided  the  salesmen  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  sales  manager  must  manage 
— must  manage  to  get  his  salesmen  to 
.sell  his  brand,  and  sell  it  as  it  should 
be  sold. 

There  was  a  time  when  good  selling 
was  a  matter  of  showing  the  goods, 
making  a  few  wild  statements  about 
them,  telling  a  story,  then  quoting 
prices  and  at  the  "psychological  mo- 
ment" sticking  the  dotted  line  under 
the  buyer's  hand. 

There  "ain't  no  sich  animal"  any 
more,  except  in  the  order-taker  class. 
What  is  good   selling  then? 

Good  selling  is  the  art  of  conveying 
ideas — ideas  that  will  make  what  you 
have  to  say  about  what  you  have  to 
sell  seem  fresh,  interesting,  newsy,  and 
above  all  helpful.  Anyone  can  go  in 
and  ask  for  an  order,  but  it  really  takes 
salesmanship  to  leave  ideas  behind  with 
your  cu.stomers  that  will  bring  your 
product  to  the  front. 


./  (IviTtisin  c     i  pencil's' 
Council  of  Cinrinnati 

A  recently  formed  organization, 
elected  the  following  officers  at  its  first 
meeting:  Jesse  M.  Joseph,  president: 
Helen  C.  Keelor,  vice-president;  Doug- 
las  .^Uen,  secretary-treasurer. 


Don  Millor 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
Jitdfir  and  late  of  Hoiinr  and  dardcti. 
has  joined  the  Meredith  Publications 
and  will  be  connected  with  Better 
Homex  and  Gardens. 


Indiana  Farmrrs'  Guide 

Effective  January  1.  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  James  M.  Riddle  Com- 
''any.  in  Chicago.  New  York,  Detroit. 
Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco. 
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to    college    students    should    iirovid 
the     basis     for     an     iincresting     an 
profitable    talk    between    us. 
When   shall    we   have    this  talk? 


COLLEGIATE  SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  Inc. 

503    Sth    Avenui.    New    York    City 

37    S     Wabaill    Avtnut.    Chicago 

311   Berkeley   Bank   Bids.,   Berkeley,  Calif. 
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important  investment  house  one  letter  produced 
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Emcft  F.  Gardner,  Advertlilng  Service 
flo-C  RIdKe  Arcade  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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ILLINOIS  ^S^       .^^  STOKERS 


The  Work  Bench  Flavor 


m  Advertising 


[continued  from  page  23J 


grani.s  showing  just  how  the  heater 
could  be  installed.  It  was  an  advertise- 
ment that  made  no  claims  to  artistic 
charm  a.s  its  neighbor  did.  The  copy 
was  not  so  well  written.  The  type  w-as 
not  so  well  set.  But  it  started  right 
out  to  sell  that  heater  and  not  to  sell 
Florida  atmosphere.  I  found  the  heater 
for  my  car  in  one  of  the  thumb  nail 
illustrations  along  the  side,  and  that 
was  the  heater  that  I  bought. 

This  advertisement  was  the  work  of 
a  practical  mechanic.  It  made  its  ap- 
peal to  the  man  who  wanted  a  heater, 
although  the  other  advertisement  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  adjudged  the 
better  of  the  two  by  anyone  who  was 
not  interested  in  heaters. 

The  practical  mechanic  type  of  ad- 
vertising man  is  not  nearly  so  inter- 
ested in  making  his  headlines  ingenious 
as  in  making  them  selective.  Even  in 
highly  specialized  industrial  media 
there  i.s  seldom  a  very  large  number 
of  buyers  who  are  actively  interested  in 
a  product  at  a  given  time.  The  reader 
is  simply  going  through  the  advertising 
pages  as  he  goes  through  the  headlines 
and  subtitles  of  his  daily  newspaper, 
stopping  wherever  the  headline  sug- 
gests an  answer  to  his  problems. 

That  over-played  idea  of  advertising 
to  the  potential  buyer  is  a  little  too  in- 
tangible for  the  practical  advertising 
mechanic.  He  is  more  inclined  to  talk 
to  the  siz/.ling  hot  prospect,  therefore 
his  story  is  complete,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  words  required  to  tell  it. 
To  him.  white  space  is  a  great  thing 
only  when  it  isn't  needed  for  copy  that 
will  make  his  message  more  complete. 
He  doesn't  worry  much  about  creating 


prestige,  or  the  cumulative  effect  of  his 
campaign,  for  he  knows  that  these  im- 
portant things  are  an  automatic  func- 
tion of  any  advertising  campaign  that 
has  an  air  of  individuality  about  it. 

For  the  .same  reason  he  isn't  inclined 
to  try  to  force  a  reputation  by  sound- 
ing the  institutional  note  in  polished 
generalities.  One  large  manufacturer 
of  plant  equipment  whose  installations 
were  three  times  as  numerous  as  those 
of  his  nearest  competitor  did  the  obvi- 
ous thing  and  went  in  heavily  for  in- 
stitutional copy.  Leadership,  experi- 
ence, achievement  were  the  topics  that 
were  approached  from  every  angle.  But 
finally  a  good  advertising  mechanic 
made  the  suggestion  that  an  expressive 
slogan  would  carry  the  message  of  lead- 
ership just  as  effectively  as  the  long- 
winded  panegyrics  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  experience.  His  advice  proved 
to  be  sound.  Today  this  advertiser  is 
showing  a  new  installation  in  each  ad- 
vertisement and  describing  it  minutely. 
Prestige  is  left  to  a  four  word  slogan 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  Illinois  Stoker  advertisement,  re- 
produce<l  on  this  page,  is  tied  up  with 
the  flow  meter,  load  curves  and  per- 
centages of  rating — household  words 
and  thoughts  of  the  power  plant  en- 
gineer. 

None  of  these  advertisements  is  a 
masterpiece  perhaps — none  is  the  work 
of  a  genius — but  they  typify  the  kind 
of  handiwork  that  can  be  consistently 
expected  of  a  man  who  has  become  a 
well  balanced  advertising  mechanic; 
who  shuns  false  whiskers  in  his  copy; 
who  digs  deep  enough  and  long  enough 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  class. 
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SUPEIIBA  ENAMEL 

y^  Beautiful  Coated  Paper  for  Beautiful^  Printed  Jobs 


Send  jor  ihese 
Printed  Specimens 


Allied  Superba  is  one  of  the  finest 
enamels  produced  by  mills  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  their  coated  papers. 
(We  operate  3l  coating  machines — 
comprising  one  of  the  largest  coating 
divisions  in  the  country — to  produce 
the  quaUty  enamels  which  exacting 
printers  and  advertisers  the  country 
over  demand.) 


It  is  clear  white,  highly  finished, 
even  and  uniform.  Besides,  it  has 
a  splendid  rag  base  raw  stock  which 
gives  it  excellent  wearing  qualities. 

If  you  have  a  job  going  through  that 
you  wish  to  be  particularly  well 
printed,  use  Superba.  We  will  gladly 
send  samples  with  which  you  can 
experiment. 


■  mill  brands  we  stock 
both  at  the  Mills  and  our  New  York 
Warehouse.  Monarch  CIS  LItho. 


Standard  Super  in  white  and  colors. 


lit  Briatol  and   Campaign 


ALLIED    PAPER    MILLS,    KALAMAZOO,    MICHIGAN 

In  wriliiKj  for  samples  please  address  Desk  (!,  Office    ? 
New  York  Warehouse,  471-473  Eleventh  Ave. 


ALLIED  MILL  BRANDS 


ALLIED 

JO  %perJia(lunt 


PAPER: 

i4  Coalinc]  Mack'uus 
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AKRON 


Win   America's   Fourteenth 
Industrial   City 

Thirty-second  city  in 
population,  but  four- 
teenth in  producing- 
power;  Akron  is  a  virile, 
active  market. 

Each  evening,  and  on  Sun- 
days, most  Akron  hom.-s 
are  reached  by  the  Akron 
Times.       Get    all    the    Akron 


Social  Changes  and  Public 
Interest  in  Advertisin; 


i 

TIIK    BOOK    SERVICE    COMP.WV, 
IS  East  40T11  Street,  .Xiiw  York 

Send    me copies    of    the    THIRD 

ANNU.AL  OF  ADVERTISING  ART, 
at  $7.50  a  copy,  for  which  fiiid  enclosed 
check  for  $ — — - — .  If  I  return  the  iKnik 
in  Rood  condition  within  live  days,  yon 
will  refund  my  mnney. 

Name  

Address    

City  and  State 

Prottcctus  mailed  on  request. 
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with  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  domes- 
tic servants)  is  the  increase  in  the 
ajJartment  house  living.  This  shift 
from  private  hoities  to  apartment 
houses  has  been  confined  thus  far  to 
the  larger  cities,  and  has  Ixjen  particu- 
larly marked  during  the  post-war 
period.  A  few  figures  serve  to  empha- 
size the  extent  to  which  this  change 
in  living  conditions  is  progressing. 

Last  year  the  floor  square  footage 
of  new  apartment  houses  contracted 
for  in  New  York  City  was  over  60,000,- 
000,  compared  with  38,000,000  for  pri- 
vate houses.  In  1914  the  private  house 
square  footage  was  21,000,000  and 
apartment    house    l(i,000,000. 

In  Chicago  last  year  the  new  apart- 
ment house  square  footage  was  a  little 
short  of  19,000,000,  as  compared  with 
4,000,000  for  private  homes.  These 
figures  compare  with  about  6,000,000 
for  both  private  homes  and  for  apart- 
ments in   1914. 

In  Boston  the  square  footage  of  new 
apartment  houses  last  year  was  about 
.'i, 000, 000,  which  was  about  ten  times 
the  figure  for  1914,  and  even  Phila- 
delphia, which  has  been  the  last  of  the 
larger  cities  to  yield  to  apartment 
house  life,  last  year  built  nearly  1,000,- 
000  square  feet  of  apartment  houses, 
while  the  private  house  square  footage 
was  about  9,000,000,  a  shrinkage  of 
3,000,000   as  compared   with    1914. 

The  significance  of  this  increase  in 
apartment  hou.se  life  in  the  large  cities 
from  a  consumption  point  of  view  is 
difficult  to  measure  in  all  its  aspects. 
In  the  matter  of  food  alone  it  seriously 
affects  purchasing  habits  because  of  the 
great  reduction  in  storage  space  and 
the  greater  dependence  on  prepared 
foods.  Similarly  the  purchases  of  the 
flat  dweller  are  on  a  modified  basis 
for  clothes,  furnishings  and  every  type 
of  consumer  goods. 

[Ill] 

Another  change  in  living  conditions 
which  has  developed  with  great  rapidity 
and  which  may  he  intimately  associated 
with  both  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned  is  the  great  increase  in  the 
use  of  electrical   household   appliances. 

The  number  of  wired  homes  has  in- 
crea.sed  at  the  rate  of  aliout  1,000,000 
a  year  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
indications  are  that  nearly  half  of  the 
homes  of  the  country  now  have  elec- 
tricity. Over  $13,000,000  worth  of 
electric  wiring  materials  \vere  placed  in 
new  homes  and  apartments  last  year 
and  the  sale  of  electric  hou.schold  equip- 
ment has  been  very  large  and  has  in- 
creased month  by  month. 

Electrical  washing  machines  are  now- 


sold  at  the  rate  of  about  600,000  ma- 
chines per  year,  valued  at  $75,000,000. 
Vacuum  cleaners  sell  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,000,000  machines  per  year, 
valued  at  $50,000,000.  Electric  irons, 
toasters,  ranges,  fans  and  heaters  all 
are  in  common  use. 

The  outlay  in  the  way  of  capital 
equipment  in  a  moderately  well-fitted 
home  today  (if  we  include  electric  ap- 
pliances, player-piano,  phonograph,, 
radio  and  automobile)  is  not  incompar- 
able with  what  a  few  years  ago  would 
represent  the  price  of  a  house. 

[IV] 

These  three  changes  in  conditions  of 
consumption  by  no  means  complete  the 
list.  The  cheap  automobile  and  the 
paved  country  road,  in  effect,  have 
moved  millions  of  farmers  into  the 
suburbs  of  their  nearby  trading  centers. 
The  figure  of  13,000,000  passenger 
automobiles  registered  in  this  country 
is  nearly  twice  the  number  of  income 
tax  payers.  The  telephone  has  re- 
moved from  retail  buying  many  of  its 
former  restrictions.  The  wide  circula- 
tion of  magazines  has  made  common  to 
even  remote  places  the  knowledge 
about  new  offerings  in  the  consumers' 
goods  markets  formerly  restricted  to 
the  large  centers  of  population. 

These  changes  in  the  life  habits  of 
the  consumer  are  reflected  in  almost 
every  purchase  a  consumer  makes  and 
they  are  paralleled  by  the  changes 
more  commonly  discussed  which  are 
due  to  mass  production. 

Fifty  years  ago  any  man  who  wanted 
a  pair  of  shoes  went  to  a  shoemaker 
and  bought  them.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  process  was  not  as  simple  as  that 
sounds;  it  was  really  quite  a  compli- 
cated matter  even  in  those  simple  days. 
In  the  first  place,  he  probably  did  not 
merely  go  to  anybody  who  called  him- 
self a  shoemaker;  he  went  to  one  he 
knew,  or  had  heard  of,  or  who  was  a 
member  of  his  lodge  or  church;  in 
other  words,  back  of  the  simple  trans- 
action there  was  a  personal  contact 
of  which  the  transaction  was  a  part  or 
a  continuation.  In  the  second  place, 
he  didn't  merely  buy  shoes  by  the  pound 
or  square  foot.  He  decided  on  how- 
many  pairs  he  wanted,  he  was  meas- 
ured, he  chose  the  kind  of  leather, 
the  cut  of  the  shoes  he  wanted, 
he  specified  the  time  when  they 
w-ould  be  ready  and  where  they  were 
to  be  delivered — in  other  words,  he  and 
the  shoemaker  agreed  concerning  the 
quantity,  quality,  tiine  and  place,  fac- 
tors in  the  transaction,  and  finally 
after  all  this  came  the  transfer  of 
the  shoes  at  an  agreed  price. 
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Today  many  people  buy  shoes  in  pre- 
cisely this  way.  A  New  York  friend 
told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  buys  his 
shoes  in  this  direct  fashion  and  he  pays 
$34  a  pair  for  shoes  which  are  intrin- 
sically no  better  than  those  which,  if 
he  could  be  fitted,  he  could  buy  in  the 
shoe  store  for  $10.  But  this  is  no 
longer  the  regular  or  natural  way  to 
get  shoes;  it  is  too  costly  to  be  followed 
by  any  who  can  be  served  by  the  usual 
channels   of  trade. 

In  contrast  with  the  shoemaker  mak- 
ing, say,  one  pair  of  shoes  a  day,  a 
modern  shoe  factory  may  turn  out  1200 
dozen  pairs  a  day  or  over  4,000,000 
l)airs  of  shoes  a  year.  This  will  supply 
perhaps  1.500.000  of  people  with  all  the 
shoes  they  will  normally  use  in  a  year. 
Just  as  truly  as  if  they  all  went  to 
the  factory  in  person  and  dickered  with 
the  manufacturer  himself,  each  of  these 
people  has  contact  with  the  maker  of 
his  shoes  and  each  in  effect  asks  him 
to  supply  not  merely  shoes,  but  a  given 
number  of  pairs  of  specified  size  and 
kind  to  be  ready  for  use  at  a  certain 
time  and  at  a  convenient  place. 

A  consumer  today  purchases  more 
different  kinds  of  things  than  many 
iactory  purchasing  agents  did  a  few 
years  ago — and  this  must  be,  to  an 
increasing  extent,  without  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  the  goods.  This 
L'ondition,  on  the  one  hand,  tends  to 
increase  the  opportunity  for  the  con- 
cealment of  imperfections  or  of  in- 
adequate values  in  merchandise,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  increases  the  de- 
pendence of  the  consumer  upon  the 
honesty  of  the  producer's  representa- 
tions. 

So  far  as  the  consumer's  interests 
are  concerned,  the  most  promising-  solu- 
tion for  the  situation  reflected  by  these 
changes  in  consumption  is  to  encourage 
competition  in  quality  at  known  price 
levels  for  those  commodities  which  the 
consumer  must  buy.  Along  with  this 
goes  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
producer  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  his  merchandise. 

In  other  words,  all  of  these  changes 
in  consumption  tend  to  increase  the 
safety  of  buying  merchandise  identified 
by  its  maker.  The  advertiser,  on  his 
part,  takes  his  continued  existence  as 
a  producer  on  his  ability  to  keep  the 
public  satisfied  with  the  quality  he  gives 
at  the  price  he  charges. 


Wm.  R.  Robinson  & 
Company,  Inc. 

Has    moved    to    new    ouarters    at    1 
Madison   Avenue,   New   York. 


Richard  A.  Foley 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,    opened    a    New    York 
office  on  January  2  at  247  Park  Avenue. 


W.  Henry  Kreicker 

Formerly  with  the  Davis  Company, 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Stewart- Warner  Speedom- 
eter Corporation. 


Reilly  Electrotype  Company 


MAKERS  OF 


PRESS-TESTED 
ELECTROTYPES 
The  Test  Proof  Tells 


An  unusual  electrotyping  service  of  which  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  are: 

THE  TEST  PROOF  All  Reilly  electrotypes  are  tested  on  Special 
Test  Presses  under  exceptionally  severe  conditions,  and  every  fault 
shown  on  the  Test  Proof  is  corrected.  The  result  is  a  plate  that  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  humanly  and  mechanically  possible  to  ])roduce. 
The  press  test  is  an  integral  part  of  our  j>rocess  of  plate-making. 
The  Te.^t  Proof  Tells. 

RUSH  ORDERS  Conditions  make  necessary  a  large  proportion 
of  rush  work.  We  are  so  equipped  and  systematized  that  "speeding 
up"  in  our  plants  is  as  simple  as  "stepping  on  the  gas"  in  a  motor 
car.  And  each  part  continues  to  function  with  its  usual  precision. 
Rush  work,  when  necessary,  has  our  sympathetic  co-operation.  We 
have  made  some  notable  sjjeed  records  for  our  clients. 

PRICES  We  believe  that  certain  "  scales  "  call  for  unreasonably 
high  prices.  They  are  not  justified  by  the  cost  of  producing  the  very 
best  quality  of  electrotypes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  minimum 
below  which  no  electrotyper  can  go  and  still  maintain  the  highest 
quality.  We  operate  on  a  "scale"  of  our  own,  ba.sed  on  the  cost  of 
producing  the  highest  grade  of  plates  plus  a  fair  profit.  Our  "scale" 
is  lower  than  that  of  most  high  class  electrotypers.  For  cheap  work, 
howe\-er,  we  make  no  bid. 

DELIVERIES  Eight  motor  trucks  and  a  messenger  service  take  care 
of  our  deliveries.  When  desired,  messengers  will  also  call  for  work. 
We  well  know  that  the  efBciency  of  the  delivery  service  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  to  the  buyers  of  electrotypes,  and  our  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  been  decidedly  painstaking.  Considering  the  human 
element  that  enters  into  all  such  things,  we  believe  that  we  can  truth- 
fully refer  to  our  delivery  service  as  somewhat  above  the  average. 

SHIPPINQ  This  de])artment  is  not  composed  merely  of  a  number 
of  youths  who  tie  up  bundles  and  hand  them  to  the  express  man, 
but  is  a  real  shipping  department.  It  can  tell  you  accurately  the  best 
way  to  reach  a  given  point — whether  by  parcel  post  or  express,  which 
road  to  take.  It  will  route  your  work  to  its  destination  to  arrive 
promptly  and  safely.  Our  shipping  department  can  be  of  genuine 
help  to  any  client. 

RESERVE  FACILITIES  In  our  two  plants  we  have  ample  reserve 
facilities,  and  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  handle  new  accounts  of  any 
size  at  any  time.  There  isn't  a  minute  lost  in  our  moves  to  "get 
going"  on  a  new  account.  Your  first  order  brings  immediate  action 
and  as  prompt  delivery  as  if  you  had  been  with  us  for  years. 


REILLY  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices  —  209  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  —  Fitzroy  0840  Downtown  Plant:  4th  and  Lafayette  St. 
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January  It,  1923 


Krlaliiiji  Srllini^  aii<l 


xSales  Representalne 

The  MURAY  STUDIOS 

3S  East  lOth  Street.  New  York 
I>laza  4007 


Safeguarding 


Harrison  County,  Missis- 
sippi, has  voted  a  $2,000,000 
bond  issue  to  build  a  step- 
type  seawall  and  beach  boulevard  along  the  Mississippi 
coast.  This  will  safeguard  the  curving  shore  line  and  the 
beautiful  road  along  the  sparkling  Gulf. 

The  Daily  Herald  is  published  in  this  thriving  section  of 
the  Gulf  coast,  and  its  selling  messages  are  heeded  by  thou- 
sands of  "home  folks"  and  resort  visitors. 


.Xatiijiial  Advertisers,  tliere   is  a 
the  columns  of  the  Dailv  Herald, 


safe  prntil  assiirec 


The  0 Daily  Herald 


MISSISSIPPI 
Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons,  Publishers 


GULFPORT 


THE 
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however,  to  avoid  bein^  hidebound  and 
living  so  close  to  advance  schedules 
that  one  can  never  take  advantapo 
of  the  ncw.s  value  of  things  that  an- 
happening  within  the  organization, 
such  as  new  installations,  improve- 
ments in  products,  etc.  By  thinking 
ahead,  I  believt  the  publicity  depart- 
ment will  get  a  picture  of  the  organi- 
zation as  it  has  every  right  to  expect 
to  be,  five  years  in  advance.  It  should 
be  thinking  five  years  ahead  of  the  im- 
mediate bread  and  butter  problems  that 
the  sales  department  must  be  thinking 
of  from  day  to  day. 

It  should  be  dreaming  along  with  the 
engineering  department  with  its  ex- 
periments and  getting  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  engineers  as  to  what  they  hope 
to  do,  at  the  same  time  that  it  absorbs 
the  practical  common  sense  sales  re- 
sistance problem  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment. 

The  sales  department  should  have  a 
clearly  defined  policy  of  what  it  wishe.^ 
to  accomplish,  the  products  that  it  be- 
lieves it  can  sell  in  greatest  quantity 
and  at  the  greatest  profit.  In  the  case 
oi  an  organization  selling  a  number  of 
products,  it  should  have  a  well-defined 
policy  as  to  hew  and  when  such  prod- 
I'cts  are  to  be  pushed.  It  is  conceivable 
that  certain  products  would  have  a 
larger  «alo  during  the  winter  months 
Ihan  during  the  summer,  and  it  should 
schedule  its  plans  on  contacts  with  the 
publicity  department,  as  to  just  when 
emphasis  on  various  products  is  to  be 
placed  before  the  general  public. 

Branch  offices  should  be  supplied  by 
the  publicity  department  after  this  defi- 
nite plan  has  been  worked  out  with  ad- 
vance proofs  of  advertising.  Prior  to 
p  decision  on  the  part  of  the  sales  dc- 
jjartment  to  push  any  given  product,  a 
general  survey  of  the  field  should  b«' 
made  by  the  publicity  department  from 
such  market  data  as  are  available  to 
guide  the  sales  department  in  the  more 
intimate  knowledge  that  it  has  of  va- 
rious territories. 

The  publicity  department  should  a^k 
from  the  sales  department  and  receive 
suggestions  as  to  the  media  in  which 
advertising  should  appear  and  analyze 
these  recommendations.  The  properly 
organized  publicity  department  will 
liavc  the  complete  records  of  the  char- 
acteristics and  value  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  every  publication  that  it  can 
possibly  u.-se,  and  it  should  be  able  to 
determine  quickly  whether  or  not  the 
medium  is  of  any  value  at  all.  or,  if  it 
has  value,  the  extent  thereof.  It  is 
conceivable  that  recommendations  for 
certain  mediums  might  be  made  in  ab- 
solutely good  faith  that  on  the  surface 
"'ould  appear  to  lie  valuable,  but  which 
from  facts  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
licity department  would  render  it  in- 
advisable to  use.  This  determination  of 
course  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
publicity  department  as  a   final  result. 


Jimunry  11,  192,i 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


Five  Salesmen  Solve 
Their  Problems 
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should  be  willing-  to  make  sacritices 
for  them. 

Then  a  lady  (.anie  in  and  asked  for 
a  bottle  of  grape  juice,  not  mentioning 
any  brand.  He  picked  up  a  bottle  oi 
juice  and,  looking  over  at  me,  told  her 
that  she  would  find  it  a  high  grade 
grape  juice.  She  said  that  she  usually 
used  Welch's,  but  was  very  willing  to 
take  this  brand  on  his  recommendation, 
stating  that  if  he  recommended  it  so 
highly  it  must  be  good. 

When  she  went  out  I  congratulated 
him  on  the  confidence  his  customers 
had  in  him,  but  impressed  upon  him 
that  his  friends  were  his  customers,  as 
without  customers  he  would  be  out  of 
business,  and  that  his  grape  juice 
friend  then  could  not  sell  him  any  more 
juice.  I  drew  him  a  mental  picture 
of  him  having  many  friends,  all  selling 
him  some  line  that  he  perhaps  could 
not  be  positive  that  his  customers 
would  like. 

I  pictured  him  running  his  store  for 
the  benefit  of  lines  that  his  friends 
had  to  sell,  and  not  for  his  real  friends 
who  were  his  customers.  I  pictured 
the  lady  getting  home  and  not  being 
satisfied  with  her  purchase  and  not 
trusting  his  recommendation  again.  1 
asked  him  if  his  friend  would  really 
like  to  see  him  lose  customers  on  his 
account,  and  he  wilted  and  placed  his 
name  on  the  dotted  line  in  my  order 
book,  and  backed  it  up  with  a  phone 
call  to  his  brother,  who  i-uiis  a  fruit 
store,  telling  him  that  1  was  on  my 
way  over  to  see  him. 


Sales  Story  No.  17 

1AM  a  city-bred  salesman  for  a 
Minneapolis  concern  manufacturing 
commei'cial  feeds  for  livestock  and 
poultry^  When  I  joined  the  company 
I  was  put  through  a  four-weeks'  course 
on  farm  and  feed  problems  in  the 
company's  school  and  was  then  routed 
out  to  open  up  virgin  territory  in  a 
rich   dairy  and  poultry  district. 

My  concern  does  business  by  carlot 
only,  with  sight  draft,  bill  of  lading- 
attached.  Consequently  the  problem 
was  to  sell  to  the  dealer  a  carload  of 
goods  he  had  never  heard  about  and 
had  to  pay  cash  for,  taking  a  chance 
on  the  turnover.  To  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties, the  farmers  in  the  district 
were  a  conglomeration  of  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians. Finns  and  Germans,  speaking 
little  English,  the  only  language  that 
I  spoke,  and  they  seemed  to  be  doing 
very  well  by  raising  and  mixing  their 
own  feed.  Furthermore,  our  feeds 
were  much  higher  in  price  than  the 
feeds  of  any  of  the  competing  com- 
panies. 

The  first  dealer  I  called  on  conducted 
me  through  his  warehouse  and  ex- 
hibited the  stacks  of  commercial  feeds 


ISPLAY  advertising  forms  of 


O. 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fort 

nightly    elose    ten    days    preeedin^ 

the  date  of  issue. 


Classified  advertising  forms  are 
held  open  until  the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and 
copy  for  display  advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  January  28th  issue 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 21st.  Classified  advertisements 
will  be  accepted  up  to  Saturday 
noon,  January  24th. 


5     penny    post    cards    sold 
200    men's    suits    worth 


$7000 


And  they  were  only  the  every  day  government  post  cards,  sent 
to  1250  people  in  Baltimore.  The  New  Process  Co.,  Warren, 
Pa.,    has    sold    over 

$1,000,000  Worth  of  Traveling 
Bags  with  One  Good  Letter 

Do  you  know  what  has  enabled  the  Review  of  Reviews  Corpo- 
ration to  sell  50,000,000  books  without  a  personal  salesman? 
Could  you  write  a  letter  to  a  list  of  300  people  and  sell  $1200 
wortK  of  Mark  Twain's  Autobiography  at  a  cost  of  $43?  Or  get 
2500  people  out  on  a  rainy  Sunday  to  look  at  real  estate,  with 
four  letters? 


Selling  of   this   kind   is  being   done 
who    read   and   who  write   for 


very  day   by   the    kind   of 


The  MAILBAG 

A  Monthly  Journal  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising 


telling     you     how    to    buy 
save     money     and     increase 
sales    letters — plan    direct-r 
where     to     use     a     house     c 
system,    etc. 


>r    build    mailing    lists — to  -J  O 

returns write     and     test  ^ 

ail    campaigns — when    and  ISSUCS 

rgan install     a     follow-up  ^ 

$1.00 


Use  This 
Coupon 

Start  with 
January 


The   Mailbag   Publishing   Co. 

603   Caxton    Bldg.,   Cleveland,   O. 
Yes.   send   me  The  Mailbag   for  one  yei 


Addr< 
City. 


\i)\  kutisIm;    wd  -^ii  i  in*;  roRT\i(;nTi  v 


January  14.  1925 


Qood  Will 


a  business  necessity 


IX  ilif  .same  way  tliat  a  j,'(nial  pcr.suii- 
ality  iinilcs  friuiulsliips,  so  docs 
fjood  will  build  business.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  it  before  business  and 
to  keep  it  to  keep  business. 

And  it  is  no  mistake  to  lay  liefore  the 
man  at  the  desk  some  useful  article — 
a  reminder  of  your  cordial  relationshi]) 
— bearinj;  your  firm  name,  trade  mark, 
etc.  Business  friendshi]).  that's  what 
it  is ! 

We  like  to  place  our  business  where 
it  is  a])preciated.  So  do  your  custom- 
ers. Are  you  letting  them  know  it? 
That's  one  sure  nicssajje  of  the  good 
will  advertising  novelty. 

Our  line  is  complete.  Whether  you 
want  an  expensive  gift  or  a  cheap 
"give  away"  novelty,  we  can  make  it. 
VV'e  can  produce  original  designs  and 
ideas  for  your  exclusive  use. 

As  the  World's  Foremost  Manu- 
facturers of  Metal  Novelties,  we 
are  able  to  give  you  real  quality 
at  prices  below  competition. 

The  Greenduck  Company 

1729  W.  North  Ave.  Chicago 


k  a 


or  our 


Caialo^ 


TIIK    GREENUrCK    COMPANY  AF  1-1 

1729    W.    Norlh    Ayr..   Chlranu,    III. 

Ronlli-men:  KIndl;  jfml  vvllhnut  cost  or  obligation  I  cw 
of  your  1825  ciUlos  of  Good  Will  Ailrertlilnt  Noveltlet. 
Namo    


Slrtrl     

Clly Slaw. 


Fo 

busines 


I  5   years  the  leading   best   equipped 
Arch   organization. 


Surveys  and  special  investigations — 
dealer  questionnaires  anywhere  in 
tJ.   S.      $1.50  per  dealer,    75c  consumer. 

Industry  researches  on  over  300  lines 
of    business    available    at    $150    and    up. 

BUSINESS 

B o  urse: 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  President 
15  W.  37th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Envelopes 


PLAIN,   I'RISThI)  OR    l.irilOGRAPHED 

FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 
SenJ for  Samples — fncis  that  are  Interesting 
HESSE  ENVELOPE  AND    LITHO.  CO. 

4161     North    Kinnthlghway  ST.   LOUIS 


iliiit  hinl  been  lying  there  for  six 
liioiilhs,  but  at  my  suggestion  we  both 
went  on  a  tour  among  the  livestock 
raisers  to  reconnoiter  the  prospects 
for  orders.  We  made  ten  calls  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  eliciting  ten  "No's." 
Four  days  later  I  made  ten  more  calls 
in  the  same  district  and  sold  one  ton. 
Undi.scouraged.  I  came  back  a  short 
time  later  and  the  dealer  and  1  made 
eleven  calls  and  eleven  one-ton  sales. 
However,  this  was  not  enough  to  arouse 
the  confidence  of  the  dealer  and  not 
enough  to  warrant  an  order,  as  the 
company  made  no  shipments  under 
twenty  tons.  One  week  later  I  was 
back  again.  In  spite  of  the  dealer's 
only  tepid  interest,  he  was  per.'tuaded 
to  go  on  another  tour.  We  started  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  first 
four  calls  netted  three  one-ton  sales. 
I  stuck  to  my  guns,  however,  until 
10:30  that  night,  b>-  which  time  I  had 
more  than  enough  orders  to  make  up 
the  carload.  Only  then  was  the  dealer 
convinced  that  the  feed  was  sellable  in 
that  district,  and  my  perseverance 
finally  won  me  a  dealer  and  a  large 
order  in  that  section. 


Sales  Story  No.  75 

A  MARKET  building  in  course  of 
erection  in  one  of  my  towns  of- 
fered, I  thought,  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  install  one  of  my  firm's  popcorn  ma- 
chines. I  tried  to  rent  a  concession 
for  one  of  the  machines  but  apparently 
all  the  space  was  taken.  I  spent  two 
days  in  unavailing  attempts  to  make  a 
sale  to  concessioners  and  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  up,  when  I  noticed  an 
unoccupied  space  in  one  corner  of  the 
market,  about  six  feet  by  seven  feet. 
I  secured  a  twenty-four  month  op- 
tion on  the  space  at  a  rental  of  $25 
a  month.  A  notice  in  the  town  paper 
otTering  a  business  opportunity  to  any- 
body who  had  $400  to  invest  brought 
thirty-two  inquiries  and  in  two  hours 
that  morning  I  had  sold  a  $1,250  ma- 
chine and  had  collected  the  initial  pay- 
ment of  $300.  Only  the  lack  of  suit- 
able locations  prevented  the  sale  of 
machines  to  others  of  the  thirty-two 
who  applied. 


Janif.s-  /'.  Dii^y 

Formerly  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion manager  of  the  Eberhard  Fa- 
ber  Pencil  Company.  Brooklyn,  N.  V.. 
has  resigned  to  take  up  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  the  Columbia  Phonograph 
Company. 

A,  J.  Dfiiin'  &  Conipiiny.  I. id. 

Toronto.  Canada,  have  been  appoint- 
ed advertising  counsel  to  Willard's 
Chocolates.  Ltd..  same  city,  and  to  E. 
&  S.  Curries.  Ltd..  same  city,  manu- 
facturers   of    men's    dress    accessories. 


Robert  E.  Graham 

Has  resigned  from  the  general  man- 
agership of  the  Gainaday  Electric  Com- 
pany. Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1. 


Jmiwtry  U.   102^ 
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The  I^raiuli  Office 
ill  Iiidiislriai  Marketing 
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can  be  made  to  educate  dealers  and 
branches  to  report  all  inquiries  to  the 
home  office.  This  can  be  done  if  an 
earnest  eflfoit  is  made  to  convince  them 
that  their  future  advertising  support 
hinges  on  how  well  they  cooperate  in 
this  respect  with  headquarters.  If 
they  can  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
advertising  is  being  conducted  for  their 
benefit,  to  help  them  make  sales  by 
introducing  them  to  prospects,  then 
the  desired  information  will  flow  in 
with  a  small  percentage  of  slips. 

The  fourth  reason  why  some  manu- 
facturers hesitate  to  list  dealers  is  the 
feeling  that  such  representatives  re- 
quire a  spur  from  the  main  office. 
.\rmed  with  an  inquiry,  the  sales  de- 
partment sometimes  feels  that  it  holds 
a  tighter  controlling  hand  over  the 
dealer  to  whom  the  inquiry  is  referred. 
By  following  up  the  dealer  from  the 
home  office,  it  is  often  felt  that  the 
pressure  exerted  results  in  helping 
close  the  order. 

Whether  this  is  actually  true  is  ques- 
tionable. Orders  are  bread  and  butter 
to  a  branch  office  or  agency,  and  the 
selection  of  the  proper  personnel  will 
in  itself  assure  a  keen  sales  effort  with- 
out a  persistent  home  office  drive.  Con- 
cerns which  train  their  branches  to 
send  in  duplicates  of  inquiries  received 
are  apt  to  make  such  branches  more 
self-reliant.  With  this  information  on 
hand  the  home  office  may  still  keep 
track  of  the  inquiry  prospects  being 
worked. 

Perhaps  a  fifth  reason  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  factors  which  in- 
fluence companies  to  leave  out  their 
agents  in  their  copy.  This  is  the  lack 
of  space.  Branch  offices  and  a  list  of 
dealers  take  up  considerable  room  when 
set  in  type,  and  rather  than  crowd  the 
copy  and  weaken  the  display  they  are 
often  dropped. 

Industrial  selling  constitutes  a  ser- 
vice transaction  and  the  majority  of 
equipment  is  placed  to  perform  a  par- 
ticular function  and  to  operate  under 
a  given  set  of  conditions.  Arriving 
at  a  decision  to  place  an  order  for  an 
installation  is  a  process  in  which  the 
prospect  seeks  and  receives  the  closest 
cooperation  of  the  manufacturer  and 
his  engineering  staff.  Often  the  near- 
est sales  branch,  due  to  its  closer  prox- 
imity, can  make  this  service  more  valu- 
able, hence  the  necessity  for  listing  the 
name  and  address  of  this  service  sta- 
tion. 

Industry  knows  no  boundaries  and 
foreign  agents  play  an  important  part 
in  the  sales  organizations  of  many 
.\merican  manufacturers  of  industrial 
equipment.  Usually  these  agents  are 
large  companies  organized  to  represent 
American  concerns  and  are  deserving 
of  support.  In  fact,  cases  have  been  fre- 
quent where  foreign  agents  have  pro- 
tested to  American  manufacturers  who 
have  not  listed  them. 


The  Shrewd  Space 
Buyer  Knows  That 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Is  the   City  and 
The 

Beacon  Journal 

Is  the  Medium  for  the 
Try-Out  Campaign 

An  ABC  Paper 
CIRCULATION  NOW  OVER  44,800 


Represented  by 


M.   C.   WATSON 
New  York 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
Chicago 


AFFILIATED-AKTISTS,  Inc. 

c^rtfor  advertising 
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The  Expanded 
Syndicate  Plan 

we  have  put  into  cflect  on 
RADIO  MERCHANDISING, 
affords  the  radio  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  the  publication 
a  greater  value  for  his  money 
than  has  ever  been  offered  by 
any  radio  publication  in  the 
whole    history    of    the    industry. 

It  affords  these  things,  defi- 
nitely, concretely;  the  advertis- 
mg  co-operation  of  every  live 
lobber  in  the  country:  the  abso- 
lute assurance  of  coverage  of 
every  retail  and  wholesale  out- 
let for  radio  merchandise. 

No  manufacturer  who  is  desir- 
ous of  securing  distribution  or 
who  wishes  to  speed  up  turn- 
over where  distribution  is  se- 
cured, can  afford  to  overlook  this 
publication. 

You  should  have  complete  de- 
tails. 

H  <■    «  ill   Send    Them    on    H,-qu,st 

Merchcmdisiny 

243  W.   39th  St..   New  York  City 
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Factors  in  the  French- 
Canadian  Market 
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BROADWAY  >vr  TTth  ST 
NEW    YOItK 


capital  investment,  and  in  that  of  On- 
tario of  80.7  of  the  total  capital  invest- 
ment and  Tlt.l  of  the  total  value  of 
production.  The  value  of  production  in 
these  leading  industries  in  the  case  oi 
Ontario  ranges  from  $8,000,000  to  $92,- 
000,000  and  in  that  of  Quebec  from 
.f.i.000,000  to   $74,000,000. 

Paris  with  its  population  of  :},000,- 
000  is  the  world's  biggest  French  city. 
Montreal  is  next  with  a  population  of 
8(;4,52T.  (Greater  Montreal  979,027— 
almost  a  million!)  According  to  recent 
figures,  the  third  is  Marseilles,  700,000, 
and  fourth,  Lyons,  500,000.  (The 
A. B.C.  trading  territory  of  Montreal  is 
1,1;J0,54.'5.) 

Nobody  expects  to  get  and  keep  Pari- 
sian trade  by  soliciting  business  in  En- 
glish, Spanish,  German,  Italian  or 
Mandarin — the  key  language  of  China. 

According  to  Bulletin  XI,  sixth  cen- 
sus of  Canada,  1921,  the  persons  of 
British  origin  in  Canada  constituted 
55.40  per  cent  of  the  total  population: 

I'erCent 

English    28.9i; 

Iri.sh     12.60 

I  Scotch    1  :i.3B 

I  Others 4S 

r.r,.4n 

Note  carefully  that  27.91  per  cent  of 
the    Dominion's    population    is    French, 

j  2,452,782  souls,  almost  wholly  of  Cana- 

I  dian   nativity. 

In    Greater   Montreal   71   per  cent   is 

I  French  (668,48fi)  and  the  remaining 
29  per  cent  is  composed  of  thirty-five 
other   nationalities,    including   the    En- 

I  sense   of  the   word;    .38.50   per   cent   of 

'  the  population — truly  a  cosmopolitan 
city,  but,  nevertheless,  the  world's  sec- 

[  ond   French  city. 

FRENCH    is   a    foreign    language    in 
the   United  States,  but    it   is  one  of 

I  the  two  official  languages  of  Canada. 

I       It  is  good  business  not  to  forget  that 

j  religion  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  French  people,  who 
.•ue  almost  wholly  Roman  Catholic.  Do 
net  offend  here.  .Many  travelers  over- 
look the  fact  that  they  should  be  .sales- 
men every  second  of  their  waking  hours 

'  and  not  missionaries  in  the  religious 
sense  of  the  word.  :?8.50  per  cent  of 
Canadians  are  Roman  Catholic.  Most 
business  men  are  .scrupulous  about  giv- 
ing offense,  but  frequently  copy  is 
turned  down  because  of  its  .sex  appeal 
or  lax  moral  tone,  or  non-Catholic 
spirit. 

Conjugal  relations  must  also  be  con- 
sidered carefully.  Montreal  has  422,8(;i 
single  people  (205,784  men  and  217.- 
077  women);  2fi5,;J65  married  (i:?4,.'i64 
men  and  131,001  women)  ;  .32.394 
widowers    and    widows,    731    divorced. 


and  so  forth.  .\ll  these  fig-ures  are 
available  in  detail  and  an  hour's  study 
will  throw  much  light  upon  the  market 
Age  distribution  is  most  important. 
So  is  sex.  Montreal's  age  groups  are 
as  follows: 

Male     Female    Tula  I 

All  agey 4S.65        Sl.sr,      100 

Under   21 21.riii        22.52        41.11 

Over  21 27.06        28.83        r,r,.S!< 

Under  5 5.82  5.64        11. 2C 

Do  your  products  appeal  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  population?  To  young  men 
and  women  under  twenty-one?  Over 
twenty-one?  To  babies?  Or,  perhaps, 
to  the  5-14,  15-24,  or  25-44,  or  45-(;4. 
or  to  those  sixty-live  years  and  over? 
These  are  questions  which  must  b*- 
settled  and  advertising  and  merchandis- 
ing effort  planned  accordingly. 

Literacy  should  receive  due  consider- 
ation.; Montreal's  illiterates  are: 

Percent 

All    cla.sscs 2.94 

10  to  12  years 83 

21  year.s  and  over 3.90 

Data  on  school  attendance  merit 
thought  because  of  the  great  juvenile 
market.  In  Montreal  90.44  per  cent 
of  the  Canadian  born,  seven  to  four- 
teen years,  attend  school;  85.57  per 
cent  of  the  British  born,  seven  to  four- 
teen years,  attend  school;  85.43  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  born,  seven  to  fourteen 
years,  attend  school — a  total  school 
attendance  exceeding  100,000  children, 
seven  to  fourteen  years. 

A  consideration  of  just  these  very 
things  enables  wise  business  men  to 
plan  carefully,  execute  promptly  and 
get  and  keep  French  Canadian  trade 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

Unfortunately,  many  business  men 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  conditions  in 
Montreal  plunge  madly  into  the  market 
and.  after  wasting  their  money,  rush 
out  more  enraged  than  ever  and  firmly 
convinced  that  every  one  in  Montreal 
hates    them    particularly    and    forever. 

Whereas,  all  the  while,  the  fault  lay 
hidden  within  themselves,  covered  by 
thick  layers  of  the  dust  of  careless- 
ness, of  ignorance,  of  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it. 

It  is  -sorrowful  to  see  the  efforts  of 
English-speaking  manufacturers  to  cap- 
ture French  Montreal  with  English 
billboards — this  is  not  a  whack  at  the 
hoardings.  .Almost  universal  experi- 
ence related  by  manufacturers  has 
proved  P'nglish  billlxiard  advertising  in 
Montreal  and  urban  towns  to  l)0  un- 
satisfactory  and   costly. 

Any  old  package  is  not  good  enough 
to  capture  the  keen  eye  and  delight  the 
poetic  soul  of  Madame  or  her  daughter 
or  her  husband.  They  like  gay.  vivid 
colorings!  Put  your  products  into  con- 
venient, attractive  packages.  Also,  put 
the   directions   in   the   language  of   the 
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Hitch  Your  Do  Point 
To  Your  View  Point 

Thinking  men  say  to  themselves  "it  is  here."  Some,  to  be  very  safe  and  conservative,  assume 
a  placid  and  wiseacre  air,  carefully  choose  their  words  and  tell  the  other  fellow  that  "business 
conditions  are  very  promising."     THAT'S  VIEW  POINT. 

Others  say  little  but  get  busy,  earnestly,  effectively  busy  with  factories  and  plants,  set  in 
motion  well-developed  plans,  and  stir  advertising  and  selling  forces  to  the  activity  and  speed  for 
which  they  have  been  longing.     THAT'S  DO  POINT  HITCHED  TO  VIEW  POINT. 

View  Point  alone  will  no  longer  make  a  ripple,  but  Do  Point  will  move  mountains. 


Old  Man   Opportunity   Is 
Pounding   On    Many   Doors 


Newspaper  advertising  now,  more  than  ev  er,  demonstrates  its  immediate  availability,  its  in- 
stant adaptability,  and  its  speedy  responsiveness.  You  may  talk  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
broad  land  tomorrow  if  you  like,  or  you  may  select  your  spots  and  sections,  a  score,  a  hundred,  a 
thousand  cities  and  towns,  as  you  desire,  or  as  manufacturing  and  transportation  conditions  advise. 

We  are  the  National  Advertising  Representatives  of  Twenty  Progressive  Newspapers  in 
that  many  fine  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Our  sevei-al  offices  ai-e  the  offices  of  each  of  those  publications,  where  complete  files  and  data 
of  all  kinds  concerning  both  field  and  publication  are  in  readiness  for  anyone  interested.  Our 
traveling  representatives  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  publications  and  the  fields  in  which  they 
circulate. 

We  are  at  all  times  prepared — in  conjunction  with  their  respective  service  departments — 
to  provide  valuable  and  useful  merchandise  surveys  and  information  reports  that  will  assist  the 
manufacturer  of  any  commodity,  either  in  opening  up  the  territory,  or  in  extending  trade  already 
under  way. 


THE    JOHN    BUDD    COMPANY 

National  Advertisinq  Represenlatives  of  Newspapers 

9  East  37th  Street  Union  Trust  Bklg.  Chemical  Bldg.  Healey  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  ATLANTA 

Chancery  Bldg.  Title  Insurance  Bldg.  Securities  Bldg 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE 
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"WHO  IS  THIS  FELLOW?" 

•  He's  .1  I'UBLK:  SPIRl  lEU  nun  — for,  whom  can  he  SLkVH  to  better 
advantage  than  the  pubhc;  his  community;  the  homes  that  make  it; 
the  public  buildings  and  streets  that  beautify  it;  the  poor  within  it? 

'  Therefore,  he  is  a  member  of  many  widely  diversified  organiiations:  - 
Chambers  of  Commerce;  Trade  Or^janizations;  Civic  Clubs  (outside  of 
Rotary);  Golf  Clubs;  City,  Athletic  and  Auto  Clubs;  Fraternal  Organ- 
izations. And  many  hold  honorary  positions  in  such  bodies  as  school 
boards,  library  boards,  public  works,  city  governments,  etcetera.  In  serv- 
ing the  interests  which  these  many  connections  bring  about,  he  buys 
building  equipment,  machinery,  street  paving,  tools,  books,  power  plants; 
he  lets  contracts  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollais.  He  is  the 
personification  of  civic  improvement. 

He's  a  fellow  worth  talking  to. 


Eastrm  Rrpmencjitivcs: 

Corulanrine  tC  Jackson 

■>  W.  i5thS(.,  New  York 


EOIARIAN 


Mid. West  Rfpr. 

Howard  I.  Shaw 
325  Wr»t  Midiion  Strf«,  Oiicago 


The  Magazine  of  Service 

Mfmb»r  Audit  BurMU  of  GrcuUtlon j 

-Advertising  Manager,  Frank  R.  Jennings,  221  East  20th  Street,  CHICAGO 


Mailing  Lists 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 


Kimii  dally  ullh  cltculalli>n 
p  ilttr.  Thoroushlr  eofm 
tildwrit  primary  market.  OItm 
^ratliH).       An     Arthur     Ctpp«r 


Topeka,  Kansas 


Shoe   and   Leather   Reporter 


Bo 

Ihr  outatondinu  public.-i 
leather  snd  allied  Indus 
IOC-,  coverogr  of  the 
do  the  buyinu  for  theae 
67th  year.  Publl.hed  e, 
yearly.       Member    ABP    n 


luiivuiiiLT-  y.)U  want  to  reach,  so  as  to 
make  thcni  jjermancnt  customers. 

Tile  Province  of  Quebec  farmer  is 
projfres.sive,  is  using  modern  imple- 
ments on  the  farm  and  in  his  hou.se. 
The  old  idea  of  the  French  habitant 
beinp  a  stick-in-the-mud  is  pure  non- 
sense. There  are  more  radio  sets  in 
the  French  farm  homes  of  Quebec 
Province  than  in  any  other  farming 
.section  of  Canada — 2."i  per  cent  of  the 
apparatus  sold  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  is  bought  by  French  farmers, 
who  want  to  keep  posted  upon  what's 
what  just  as  much  as  anyone  else.  Here 
are  some  Quebec  farm  fiRures  that 
should  prove  of  interest: 
Tiital   occupied   farms    (19   per 

cfiit  of  the  Unminion   total)  1.17. GIS 

.Vumber  of  farms  50  acres  and 

under    24  96; 

NumlxT    of    farms    50    to    100 

,.  atrt-s     45.659 

NumljiT   of   farms    100    to    200 

acrt-s     <i>.S2« 

Number    of    farms    200    acres 

and  over 1H.175 

Value   per   acre {56  00 

.N'umlier     of     inhabitants     per 

farm     7.55 

Total   farm   population 1,038,630 

Total    population     (urban    and 

rural)     2.480.000 

Total       gross       agricultural 

Wealth    11.293.799.000 

Potal  estimated  gross  agricul- 
tural   revenue J232.580.000 

Quebec  accounts  for  17  per  cent  of 
the  country's  total  agricultural  reve- 
nue of  $1,342,132,000. 

Mu  m  ni-Rnmrr-Jaycox   Com  pan  v 

I.S  the  new  name  of  the  former 
Mumm-Romer  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  advertising  agents,  the  name  of 
C.  L.  Jaycox,  vice-president,  having 
been  addeti. 


MyiTs-Bofson-lintdi'ii.   Inc. 

Will  now  handle  its  entire  business 
from  its  headquarters  in  New  York, 
the  Toledo  office  having  been  closed  on 
account  of  the  resignation  of  Sterling 
Beeson.  former  vice-president. 


indr 


Re 


For  the  past  six  years  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Armour  Grain  Com- 
pany, has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Georgre  L.  Dyer  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago  advertising  agents.  Mr. 
Ross  was  at  one  time  sales  manager 
of  the  Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


lulnard  S.  Blagdi'ii 

Has  become  a  general  partner  in  the 
•uivertising  firm  of  Blake  Brothers  & 
Company,    Boston. 


Hryaiil.   (iriffilh  & 
Hriiiisoii.  Inc. 

New  York,  Chicago,  .Atlanta  qnd 
Boston,  have  been  appointed  national 
advertising  representatives  for  the 
'<l>arttnilniig  Herald  and  the  Spartan- 
hiiifi    Joiirtinl. 


Sninitard  harm  Pajwrs 

Has   moved    its    New    York    office    to 
2.">0   Park   Avenue. 
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ADVERTISING    AN!)    SKLLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


1 

j 

wvJKO  where  you  will  in  the 
^  advertising  field — in  the 
spacebuyer  s  office,  the  agency 
president's  office;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,    on   the   desks   of  all 
agency  executives;  in  the  ad- 
vertising manager's  office — 
there  you  will  find  Standard 
Rate  and  Data  Service  always 
in  evidence. 

VI)VFRTISI.\(,    AM)    SKI!I\(.     I  i  >  H  T  \  H;  H  1 1  Vl 
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PHOTOSTAT/* 

for  economic  and  effective  — 

VI/'UALIZATION 


Prove  It  I 

A  photostat  copy  of  letters, 
checks,  contracts,  etc.,  is  un- 
questionable evidence. 

Commerce  Photostat  ser- 
vice is  swift,  sure  and  inex- 
pensive. 

Ring  John  3697  and  a  mes- 
senger will  call. 

Out-of-town  orders  put  in 
the  mail  within  three  hours 
nfter  they  arrive. 


COMIVIERCEPHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


O  Maid«n  Lane.  New  Vor 
Telephone :  JoKn  3697 
n..-i. 1  -i._^ ..„  j.._i 


There  has  been 

a  change 

in  Erie 


See  December 
issue  of  Stand- 
ard Rate  and 
Data,  Page  167, 
for  latest  au- 
thentic informa- 
tion on  Erie 
Newspaper  Cir- 
culation. There 
has  heeii  ti  (Imnae 
in  Erie. 


THE  DISPATGH-HERALD 

CHAS.H.  EDDY  &  COMPANY 

National  Advtrliaing 

Rtpreatntatiota 

Niw   York  Chicato  Ballon 


L.  B.  Jones 

By  Himself 

INASMUCH  as  I  have  been  asked 
for  a  biographical  sketch  that 
would  bo  mildly  amusing  and  not 
funny.  I  have  sent  a  photograph  of 
myself  holding  a  horse  rather  than  rid- 
ing one.  I  might  have  sent  a  picture 
of  myself  holding  a  calf,  but  to  the  un- 
initiated the  horse  picture  is  more 
.-sporty.  Those,  however,  who  have 
tried  to  hold  a  calf  would  know  that 
this  bovine  sport  is  frequently  wildly 
e.xciting. 

I  was  born  in  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  soon 
after  the  Civil  War.  I  am  the  author 
of  "How  to  Make  Good  Pictures,"  which 
book,  owing  to  its  low  price  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  company  behind  it,  has 
sold  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  million 
copies.  It  has  been  printed  in  seven 
languages,  and  I  have  been  informed 
is  the  best  piece  of  advertising  litera- 
ture that  has  ever  been  foisted  upon 
the  general  public  in  the  form  of  a 
book  of  instruction  for  which  one  mu.-;t 
pay  real  money.  As  a  matter  of  record 
I  am  told  that  the  largest  photographic 
dealer  in  Norway  reports  that  the 
sale  of  this  book  in  that  countr.v 
exceeded  that  of  "The  Growth  of  the 
Soil." 

I  have  been  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  National  Adverti.sers,  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  at  one  pe- 
riod was  a  corporal  in  the  Blaine  and 
Logan  Zouaves. 

I  have  had  many  hobbies,  including 
bicycle  racing,  yachting,  hor.ses  and 
cross-word  puzzles.  The  one  that  has 
stuck  to  me  longest,  however,  is  farm- 
ing. There  was  a  period  of  years  in 
which  it  was  not  indulged  in,  but  farm- 
ing has  been  my  hobby  since  I  was  ten 
years  old. 

I  am  known  around  Rochester  as  one 
of  the  several  vice-presidents  of  the 
Kastman  Kodak  Company. 

Achievement:  Being  asked  for  this 
sketch  for  publication  in  .\dvertisinc 
\Ni)  Selling  Fortnightly. 


Ellery  W.  Mann 
By  /..  /;.  Firth 

THE  trouble  with  Ellery  Mann  is 
that  he  never  si^s  his  master- 
pieces. That  alert,  elliptic  imagi- 
nation of  his  gets  merchandising  cam- 
paigns started,  and  his  driving  energy 
puts  them  through.  But,  good  soldier 
of  an  advertising  man  that  he  is,  the 
pigeons  of  publicity  perch  not  on  his 
banners. 

-Another  thing  about  Ellery  Mann  is 
that  he  won't  wait.  Ideas  come  to  him 
so    rapidly    that    he    simply    can't    use 


them  all  himself.  And  he  believes  in 
ideas,  Mann  does — ideas  and  the  power 
of  them  in  advertising.  He  is  impatient 
of  plodding.  "Gathering  data?  Yes, 
useful  to  have.  But  by  the  time  it's 
data  it's  old." 

Ellery  Wilson   Mann   has   never  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  label.     He  hasn't 
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"DEAR  JIM," 

says  Thorsen  in  a  letter. 

"I  value  most  highly  the  income 
insurance  on  my  own  life,  which 
provides  that  if  I  go  blind  or  get 
t.  b.  or  pernicious  anemia  or  any 
other  ailment  that  would  disable 
me  for  life,  I  would  draw  Si, 000 
a  month  as  long  as  I  lived  and 
was  so  disabled." 

/  ui)i  't  beat  that  for  copy 

Thorsen  sells  all  sorts  of  insurance 
and  this  is  one  of  the  kinds  he 
owns,  and  it  is  the  one  he  values 
most  highly.  Haberdashers,  drug- 
gists, manufacturers,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, I  notice,  are  awful  good 
/^  pickers  for  themselves  of  those 
j6  particular   items  in   the  lines 

J.         they  sell,  which  will  do  them, 
i^ii^       personally,  the  most  good. 
i****^      i^^i  Why  not  ask  Thorsen  more 


^^7 


Why 
.ibt)ut  this 
business? 


income  protection 


k. 


THORSEN  &  THORSEN 

Representatives  of  the  Insured 

52   VANDERBILTAVENUE 
Vanderbilt  281  i 

Thn  .iJitrtiamciit  uiis  urillen  by  James G.  Berrien,  and  is  his 
/./<■//  d/  the  way  to  inlensi  yon  in  income  insurance. 
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National  Miller 

Ettablllhod    IBIj 
Monthly      Builntii     and     Trclinlail     Jdurnsl 
ring     Ihf     Flour.     Feod    and     Cental     Mllli 
only    A.    B     C.    and    A     B     P     paper    In 
neld 
.10    W      JACKSON    BLVD        CHICAGO 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

1-  Hi..  I>i-<t  In  II-  fl.-M.  ,\ik  any  uler.  Supnli... 
..iliiablf  tnrnniiktli.il  «n  iiiun.  than  S.OOO  a^l 
MTllicrt.      Writ.'   r.ir   Jata    an. I   prirei. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

/n...r|M.r<>f.'W 

l.S  Mourr  -St..  Now  York  Cliv 
K     W.    IViril.    .ManaKcr 


Advertise  Knit   Goods 

in  the  only  tv>o  papers  that  cover 
the  knitting  industry  completely. 

UNDERWE.'^R  &   HOSIERY    REVIEW 

SWEATER  NEWS  &  KNITTED  OUTERWEAR 

321  Broadway,  New  York 


d? 
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Vl  III.'  coiirlii-ion  of 
riirli  \oliiMii'  all  inHrx 
Hill  Ih-  piihli.li.Ml  iinH 
mnili'H  to  Mill. 


even  a  iiicknaiiie.  He  feeds  on  work 
and  never  worries  about  precedent.  It's 
a  ne\^■  game  every  time  he  starts.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  he  honestly  loves  a 
niblick.  Tee-work  is  standardized,  but 
trouble  is  always  new. 

Just  one  more  thinpr.  If  Mann  prom- 
ised a  half-page  in  two  colors  in  to- 
morrow morning's  Times,  the  folks  that 
heard  him,  if  they  kiieu-  him,  would 
pause  just  a  moment  before  treating  it 
as  jest.  That  pause  would  be  the  final 
and  most  fitting  tribute  to  Ellery  Mann, 
the  new  president  of  the  Zonite  Prod- 
ucts Company  and  the  latest  executive 
graduated  from  the  advertising  ranks. 
•   *    * 

R.  K.  Leavitt 

By  Hiriixrlj 

BORN  Easthanipton.  Mass.,  189".. 
My  family  cherish  the  illusion 
that  I  was  educated  at  Harvard, 
and  that  1  was  a  warrior  in  the  late 
unpleasantness  with  Germany.  They 
are  wrong  on  both  counts.  I  enjoyed 
Cambridge  and  was  extremely  peace- 
able for  two  and  a  half  years  in  uni- 
form. Selected  advertising  as  nearest 
approach  to  war  in  civil   life. 

Five      years      advertising      manager 
"Onyx"  Hosiery.  Inc.     P'ound  that  the 


other  advertising  managers,  sales  man- 
agers, etc.,  composing  the  A.  N.  A.,  are 
on  the  whole  the  most  agreeable,  un- 
assuming and  intelligent  body  of  men 
in  business.  Became  director  of  the 
.Association   in   1!»2:?. 

Then  last  fall,  when  my  good  friend 
.John  Sullivan  was  forced  by  illness  to 
resign  the  secretaryship  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  National  .Advertisers,  they 
asked  me  to  carry  on  his  work,  in  which 
I  am  now  engaged,  and  think  it  is  the 
World's  Best  Job. 

1  used,  in  my  less  occupied  moments, 
to  draw  for  \'a>iitii  Fair  and  Life. 
Hobbies:  Books,  drawing  and  family, 
the  latter  of  which  consists  of  one  wife 
and  one  infant  son  for  whom,  when 
he  grows  up,  I  can  wish  no  finer 
friends   than  advertising  men. 


lifiv  II.  Finpi'r 

Has  resigned  from  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club  to 
become  director  of  agencies  for  the 
Cleveland  Life  Insurance  Company, 
effective  January   1. 
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{A  Now  Note  in  Advertising) 

The   Unique  Possibilities 

of 

Color   Photography 


Durinfi  tlit>  j)nst  year  an  entirely  new  medium  of  illiislration 
IuLS  been  developed — the  direct  color  photography  of  Lejuren  n 
Hiller.  In  the  hands  of  an  artist  and  an  illustrative  photo^rajthi'r 
it  combines  the  human  appeal  and  convincing  realism  of  the  photo- 
graph with  the  vivid  color  of  an  oil  painting. 

Successfully  reproduced  by  process  engraving,  lithography, 
and  off -set.  it  offers  every  advertiser : 

Relatively  low  cost. 

Strength  of  color. 

Speed  of  production. 

Illustration  by  one  of  the  foremost  illustrators  of  the  coun- 
try. Practically  any  subject,  from  still  life  to  complicated  figure 
work,  with  elaborate  backgrounds,  can  be  successfully  handled. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  show  you  some 
remarkable  samples  of  this  new  type  of  illustration,  and  to  discuss 
its  application  to  your  (nrn  advertising. 

Lejaren  a  Hiller  Studios,  Inc. 

U6i   Eighth  Avenue 

New  York  City 


Chickering  6373 
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We  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of 

Chalmers  L^  Pancoast 

as  Vice-President 

in  Charge  of  Merchandising 


Mk.  J^AMdAM  has  i(ir  jo  years  been  an  outstamliiig  figure  in 
advertising  and  publishing  circles,  lie  entered  the  advertisint: 
business  as  a  copy  writer  for  the  I'.urrell  &  Fowler  Agency  of 
Cleveland:  later  he  was  connected  with  McManus-Kelly  of 
Toledo  and  Mumm-Romer  of  Columbus. 

Following  tliis  agency  experience,  Mr.  Pancoast  joined  the  edi- 
torial department  of  System  Magaziiic,  and  became  widely 
known  tlin)ugli  his  articles  on  advertising  and  .salesmanship  in 
that  and  other  |)ublications. 

Later  he  was  advertising  manager  of  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Company,  and  from  that  (wsition  went  to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
For  12  years  he  ably  represented  that  newspaper  and  its  affilia- 
tions as  Director  of  Merchandising  Service.  \ew  England 
Representative,  and  Eastern  Division  Manager  of  National 
.Advertising.  He  was  later  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
laying  tlie  advertising   foundation  of  Liberty  Manasinc. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  that  Mr.  Pancoast's  wide 
and  successful  experience  will  be  a  splendid  asset  to  this  agency, 
and  of  high  value  to  our  present  and  future  clients. 


CHARLES    C.    GREEN 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

Incorporated 

450  Fourth  Ave.,    New  York  City 

Philadelphia  Branch,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building 
Havana,  Cuba  Montreal,  Canada 


Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

r<2  \  aiulorhilt  Ave.  New  York 


Geltiiiji;  \  ividuess  Into 
Adverti!?in«5  ^^P) 

[continued  from  page  40] 

point  back  to  "dignified"  and  "exclu- 
sive" and  say,  "This  is  what  is  meant." 

Two  straight  comparisons  can  often 
be  handled  so  that  antithesis  results. 
This,  too,  makes  a  forceful  construc- 
tion, as  does  this  introduction  to  an 
evaporated  milk  advertisement:  "So 
much  more  delicious  than  thin,  bottled 
milk  I  So  much  less  expensive  than 
thick,  heavy  cream!" 

Another  evaporated  milk  advertise- 
ment tries  to  say  the  same  thing  with 
two  generalities  that  do  not  contrast: 
"For  every  milk  use,  X  is  milk  at 
its  best.  It  is  more  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical than   ordinary   milk." 

The  first  etches  in  its  picture  cleanly 
and  sharply.  The  second  spreads  its 
strokes  clumsily  and  slovenly.  If  one 
must  use  a  generality,  and  cannot  il- 
lustrate it  in  the  concrete,  one  should 
contrast  it  with  another  generality. 

STRONGEST  of  all  antitheses  is  that 
which  takes  the  two  ideas  to  be  con- 
trasted and  brings  them  together  in  the 
sentence.  This  copy  is  from  an  adver- 
tisement on  advertising: 

"The  manufacturer  communicates, 
not  to  a  few,  but  to  millions,  a  sense  of 
the  honesty  and  skill  which  go  into  his 
products.  He  make.';  friends,  not  of 
a  village,  but  of  a  nation." 

A  double  antithesis  here.  Each  brings 
into  immediate  contrast  the  man  who 
advertises,  and  the  man  who  doesn't. 
It  strengthens  the  one  picture,  by  fol- 
lowing it,  instantly,  with  the  other. 
To  give  another  of  this  kind  of  anti- 
thesis: "X"  is  a  rock,  yet  it  can  be 
sawed  like  lumber.  It  is  rock,  yet  it 
can  be  nailed  like  lumber." 

This  is  from  a  wall-board  advertise- 
ment. A  competitor  puts  forth  much 
the  same  message  without  antithesis: 
"  'Y'  Gypsum  Wall  comes  in  large  wide 
panels  of  stone-like  gypsum  plaster. 
You  can  saw  them  just  like  lumber." 

The  art  of  the  antithesis  is  a  quick 
and  direct  contrast.  Bring  the  two  pic- 
tures together,  and  bring  them  to- 
gether sharply.  For,  the  further  re- 
moved the  contrast,  the  further  re- 
moved is  the  meaning. 

For  instance:  "Men  pride  themselves 
as  bu.vers — in  business.  But  let  one 
buy  things  for  himself — and,  well,  take 
summer  underwear,  for  instance." 

.\  good  antithesis  gone  wrong.  The 
contrasting  phrases  are  too  far  apart, 
and  they  are  made  to  seem  even  far- 
ther apart,  because  the  sentences 
change  subjects  from  the  singular  to 
the  plural.  Let  us  reconstruct,  to  give 
the  contrast  emphasis:  "Men  know 
how  to  buy — for  their  businesses.  But, 
for  them.selves?  Well,  take  summer 
underwear." 

This  gets  the  contrast  between  "for 
their  businesses"  and  "for  themselves." 
The  reconstruction,  therefore,  has  a 
vividness  which  the  first  lacked. 
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New  Circulation  Records 
for  The  Kansas  City  Star 

All  through  I  924  The  Kansas  City  Star  enjoyed 
a  steadily  increasing  circulation — and  during 
December  of  this  year  attained  the  greatest  cir- 
culation in  its  history,  passing  all  previous  high 
marks  with  a  total,  combined  morning  and 
evening,  average  of — 

500,008  Daily 

And  still  another  record!  During  December  the 
city  circulation  broke  all  previous  records,  the 
combined  morning  and  evening  average  increas- 
ing I  0.456  copies  daily  over  December,  1  923. 


Average  Circulation 


December,   1924 
December,   1  923 

Gain 


Morning 
247,613 
238,963 

8,650 


Evening 
252,395 
243,647 

8,748 


Sunday 
265,808 
242,551 

23,257 


During     1924    The    Kansas    City    Star    printed 
over  I  1,910  pages  of  advertising,  representing — 

25,345,388 
Lines  of  Advertising 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
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600.000  Strong, 
They  Buy— 


■     K.|uipn< 
II.-  K.iulp. 


FROM  the  advertisers  in  The 
Womans  Press.  It  is  the  ofli- 
cial  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa 
tion  and  is  on  the  library  table  of 
every  Y.W.C.A.  building  in  the 
country. 

To  reach  this  group  of  600.000 
>oung  women  thru  a  magazine 
which  caters  to  their  major  in- 
terests, you  should  use  The 
Womans  Press. 

IDomang  tresis! 

Member  A    B    C- 

600  Lexington  Ave..      New  York 
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RADIO 

\<lverlisiiij;  and 

McrfhaiHlising 

(ioiiiisellor 


Who  knows  the 
ciilin'  radio  wliolc- 
salc  and  retail  field, 
offers  eoiisultaiit 
services  to  an  ad- 
verlisinj:;  agency 
lliat  sees  in  radio 
an  o]>|)ortnnity  for 
new  niercliandisin}; 
a  n  d  ad\ertisin<; 
plans  (d  liroader 
>eoj)e  than  lias  so 
far    lieen    triecj. 

BOX  222 

Advertising  &  Sidling 

Fortniplitly 

52  VAM)KI<|{ll.r  AVK. 

V.ir    Vi.r/. 


Of  C.Hirsr!     (>l  C.iirsi-! 

I  make-  this  extract  from  a  letter 
which  reached  me  recently  from  an  old 
friend  who  now  lives  in  California: 
"My  brother  Dave  broke  down  in  Chi- 
caofo  and  has  come  out  here.  He  is  fine, 
llii.s  Rained  over  :{0  pounds  and  finds 
that  living  outside  the  Loop  means  a 
new  life.  He  is  keen  for  California 
and  may  go  in  business  here — probably 
vi-iil  estate !" 

The  italics  and  the  exclamation  mark 
;ii(>  mine. 

"Thinps  Arr  in  the  Saddle'' 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Atlaii- 
tir  Mniithli/  is  an  article,  "Things  Are 
in  the  Saddle,"  by  Samuel  Strauss,  for- 
mer editor  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
which  every  business  man  should  read. 
No  "100  per  cent  business  man"  could 
have  written  this  article.  Mr.  Strauss 
himself  could  not  have  written  it  if  he 
were  still  in  editorial  charge  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper. 

The  extracts  which  follow  give  you  a 
fair  idea  of  the  channels  along  which 
Mr.  Strauss's  mind  flows: 

"What  is  the  first  condition  of  our 
civilization?  In  the  final  reason,  is  it 
not  concerned  with  the  production  of 
thiiigs?  It  is  not  that  we  must  turn 
out  large  quantities  of  things;  it  is 
that  we  must  turn  out  ever  larger 
quantities  of  things,  more  this  year 
than  last  year,  more  next  year  than 
this;  the  flow  from  mill  and  mine  must 
steadily  increase. 

"The  problem  before  us  today  is  not 
how  to  produce  the  goods,  but  how  to 
produce  the  customers.  Consumptionism 
is  the  science  of  compelling  men  to  use 
more  and  more  things.  Consumptionism 
is  bringing  it  about  that  the  American 
citizen's  first  importance  to  his  country 
is  no  longer  that  of  citizen  but  that  of 
consumer." 

One  Is  l.niiufih 

A  former  advertising  man.  now  em- 
ployed in  another  field,  told  me  when  I 
ran  into  him  recently  that  within  two 
hours  of  the  time  he  .started  in  on  his 
new  job  he  kneie  he  would  very  soon 
take  the  place  of  the  man  who  was 
then  his  superior.  .\nd  this  is  why  he 
felt  as  he  did:  His  superior  explained, 
at  length,  the  excellencies  of  the  device 
which     their    company    manufactured. 


When  he  ended  his  dissertation,  h\ 
said:  "Now,  tell  me,  in  what  respect  is 
our  product  superior  to  competing 
products." 

The  manager's  answer  was:  "It  has 
"G  points  of  superiority." 

F.  asked:  "What  are  they?" 

The  manager  hemmed  and  hawed 
and  finally  said:  "There  they  are" — 
l)ointing  to  a  printed  list. 

F.  put  his  hand  over  the  list  and 
said :   "Name  five!" 

The  manager  did  so — hesitatingly. 

F.  expressed  his  thanks  and  the  in- 
terview continued.  But.  as  F.  phraswi 
it,  "I  knew  right  there  that  any  man 
who  could  not  recall  thirty-one  of  the 
thirty-six  points  of  superiority  of  the 
device  he  was  selling  wasn't  fit  to  hold 
his  job. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don't 
want  thirty-six  points  of  superiority. 
Two  are  plenty.  One — if  it  is  a  good 
one — is  enough." 

Then  —  ! 

In  no  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  is  "salesmanship"  so  much 
written  about  and  so  much  talked  about 
as  in  the  United  States.  The  reason,  1 
imagine,  is  that  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, we  feel  that  .American 
sales  methods  are  inefficient.  They  are. 
I  doubt  if,  in  any  other  civilized  land, 
one  can  find  such  utter  indifference, 
such  abysmal  incompetence,  such  a 
glaring  lack  of  even  the  faintest  desire 
to  satisfy  the  buyer  as  in  the  great 
majority  of  .American  retail  business 
establishments. 

.American  department  stores,  which 
do  an  annual  business  of,  say,  $.5,000,- 
000,  spend  several  times  as  much  for 
advertising  as  British  or  French  de- 
partment stores,  whose  sales  are  equal- 
ly large.  Then  hare  tn — to  offset  the 
shortcomings  of  their  sales  people. 
Certain  department  store.s — and  one 
does  not  have  to  go  outside  of  New 
York  City  to  find  examples — live  on 
their  advertising.  If  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  advertising,  these  stores 
would  never  have  attained  their  present 
position.  If  they  discontinued  their 
advertising,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  close  their  doors  in  ninety  days. 
They  continue  to  do  business,  not  be- 
cause their  "help"  is  trained  and  com- 
petent, but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  neither.  .And  there  will  be  no  no- 
ticeable improvement  in  the  attitude 
of  sales  people  unless  and  until 
economic  conditions  in  this  country  are 
more  nearly  on  a  parity  with  those  in 
Europe. 

Then— !  Jamoc. 
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E.  I.  A.  ()r«iaiiized 
ill  Philadelpliia 

SALES  and  advertising  executives 
of  industrial  concerns  in  Pliiladel- 
piiia  anil  contiguous  territory,  after 
several  preliminary  meetings,  assem- 
bled at  the  Hotel"  Adelphia,  Philadel- 
phia, Wednesday,  January  7,  and  offi- 
cially legislated  into  being  a  body  to 
be  known  as  Eastern  Industrial  Adver- 
tisers. The  new  organization  is  to  be 
a  division  of  the  National  Industrial 
Advertisers  Association,  which  is  a  de- 
partmental of  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  the  World. 

The  E.  I.  A.  is  an  independent  body, 
in  that  it  has  adopted  its  own  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  and  elected  its  own 
officers  and  board  of  directors.  By  the 
terms  of  the  by-laws,  membership  in 
the  E.  I.  A.  is  "limited  to  advertising 
and  sales  executives  of  industrial  cor- 
porations and  associations  that  have  in- 
ter-industrial marketing  problems." 
Regular  meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  every  month,  the 
meeting  in  January  to  be  known  as 
the  annual  meeting. 

To  guide  the  destinies  of  the  newly 
launched  organization  the  members 
present  regularly  elected  the  following 
officers,  directors  and  committees,  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Pi-esident,  W.  S.  Hays,  National 
Slate  Association,  Philadelphia;  Vice- 
President,  N.  S.  Greensfelder,  Hercules 
Powder  Company.  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Secretary,  D.  J.  Benoliel,  International 
Chemical  Company,  Philadelphia; 
Treasurer,  L.  R.  Barnard,  Leeds  & 
Northrup  Company,  Philadelphia. 

The  nine  directors,  each  to  serve  for 
one  year,  are  as  follows: 

W.  A.  Austin,  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  Philadelphia;  A.  D.  Black, 
Black  &  Decker  Company,  Towson, 
Md.;  J.  D.  Capron,  U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Company,  Burlington,  N.  J.;  F.  Dun- 
lap,  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Pa.;  A.  Elvidge,  Martin 
Parry  Corporation,  York,  Pa.;  A.  F. 
Hartranft,  Reading  Iron  Companv, 
Reading,  Pa.;  J.  Rhoads,  J.  E.  Rhoads 
&  Sons,  Philadelphia;  R.  J.  Wood,  Au- 
tocar Company,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  S.  H. 
Y'orks,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Program  Committee — W.  A.  Austin 
(Chairman),  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  Philadelphia;  C.  L.  Simon, 
Brown  Instrument  Company,  Philadel- 
phia; H.  F.  Marshall,  Warren  Webster 
&  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Membership  Committee — E.  F.  Car- 
ley  (Chairman),  E.  J.  DuPont  De- 
Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del. ;  L.  W.  Arny,  Leather  Belting  Ex- 
change, Philadelphia;  D.  J.  Benoliel. 
International  Chemical  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  present 
at  the  meeting: 

W.  S.  Hays.  National  Slate  Association, 
Philadelphia ;  N.  S.  Greensfelder,  Bronson 
B.  Tufts  and  Theodore  Marvin.  Hercules 
Powder  Company,  Wilmin^on.  Del.  ;  L.  R. 
Barnard.  Leeds  &  Xorlhrup  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia :  R.  B.  Savin,  The  S.  S.  White 
Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadel- 
phia ;  J.  D.  Capron.  V.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Company,  Burlington,  N.  J.  ;  Louis  W. 
Arny.  Leather  Belting  Exchange,  Philadel- 
phia .  Harold  F.  Marshall.  Warren  Webster 
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IMPRESSIVE  GAS  INDUSTRY  STATISTICS 


-ir«a 


One  Company  Has  Three  Consumers 
and  Sells  3,464,742,000  Cu.  Ft.  Gas! 


Gas  Sold 


34-8.000,000   Cu.Ft. 


3,464,742.000    Cu.Ft 


849%  Increase  in  10  Years/ 


IN  Toledo  the  Atlas  Chemical  Company  sell.s  gas 
to  three  consumers — namely,  The  Toledo  Edi.son 
Company,  the  Willys-Overland  Company,  and  Owens 
Bottle    Company. 

The  gas  sold  to  The  Toledo  Edison  Company  is  for 
distribution  to  domestic  and  industrial  gas  con- 
sumers in  Toledo.  The  gas  purchased  by  the  Willys- 
Overland  Company  and  Owens  Bottle  Company  is 
used  in  their  own  plants  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  amount  of  gas  sold  to  these  three  consumers 
reached  a  total  of  3,464,742,000  cubic  feet  in  192.S. 

Compared  to  annual  sales  in  1913  of  only  348,()00,(M)0, 
this  represents  a  849%  increase! 

This  huge  increase,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
83.259c  of  the  total  amount  of  gas  sold  was  for  indus- 
trial use,  not  only  emphasizes  the  big  shift  by  in- 
dustry to  gas,  but  foretells  what  a  tremendous 
expansion  will  take  place  in  the  gas  industry  within 
the  next  few  years. 

The  gas  industry  offers  a  market  you  will  not  want 
to  neglect.     Ask  us  for  complete  data. 


Gas  Age-Record,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 

The  only  A.  B.  C.  &  A.  B.  P.  paper  serving  this  field 

JT'e   also    publixh    Broivn's    Directory    of    American    Gas    Com- 
panies   and    the    Gas    Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 


'SpokestnahJOr  the  'gas^  Jiidxistry 
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&  Conipanv.  Camden,  N.  J.:  Charles  W 
Flshir  and  .s.  .S.  Hi-nderson,  Textile  Worltl : 
X.  (J.  WvnkrKip.  /'OICI1-;  S.  H.  Yorks  ami 
G.  A.  Klchardsun.  Bethlehem  Steel  Cnni- 
panv.  neihli'li.m,  fa.  ;  W.  H.  Dawson. 
Atlas  l'.pw(|.-f  <;<>mpan.v.  Wilmington,  Del 
JoHcph  KliiiadK.  HhoadH  Leather  Ueltlng. 
Phlladeljihla  ;  E.  K  Carley.  DuFont  Com- 
pany. VllinlMKton.  I>.l.  ;  Charles  L.  Slmmi. 
Hrown  lostruriu-nt  dmipany,  i'hfladclphiu  . 
P.  J.  Kleming.  .Men-hunt  &  Evana  Com- 
p.-iny,  Phllad.lplila  ;  F.  L.  Rutledi;c.  UinKton 
Monotyp.-  .Maililiie  Cnmpanv.  Philadelphia  . 
W.  R.  McLaln  and  K.  G.  E.  Ullman,  Mc- 
Uiln-SlmiM-rs  OrKanizatlon.  rhiladelphia  ; 
S.  <;.  Bradforil.  IC.In.-nioor  Iron  Compan.v. 
HilK'-moor.  Uel.  :  Charles  Lundbers,  Thi 
lion  Age:  n.i>rRo  A.  KliiRston  and  R  B. 
<_''K»k.  IJavld  Luplon's  Sons  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia ;       All  X       MliSK.       AOVERTI8INO       ANI' 

Ski.li.so  Fkiit.nightt.v  :  W.  A.  Au.itin,  Bald- 
win Ijocomoilve  Works,  Bethlehem.  Pa.  : 
D.  J.  Benolli'l,  International  Chemical  Com- 
pany.  Philadelphia. 

FAliott  Svrvirt'  Cnmixiny 

New  York,  announces  the  following 
personnel  chanpe.s:  Ben  D.  Jennings  of 
CritchfieUI  &  Company,  Chicago  adver- 
tising agency,  has  rejoined  the  Elliott 
company  as  assistant  general  manager. 
Mr.  Jennings  was  formerly  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  office  of  the  Elliott  com- 
pany and  an  account  representative 
with  Dorrance,  ,Sullivan  &  Company. 
N'ew  York,  and  the  Power,  Alexander 
&  Jenkins  Company,  Detroit.  John  O. 
Emerson,  until  recently  advertising 
manager  for  the  New  Y'ork,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company, 
and  previously  assistant  advertising 
manager  to  the  Penn  Metal  Company, 
has  become  director  of  marketing  and 
production  with  the  Elliott  company. 


tr  .  L.  Bttriiharl 

Formerly  in  charge  of  publicity  for 
the  National  Surety  Company  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  G.  L. 
Miller  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Powers-Hoiis)'  Company 

Cleveland,  has  moved  to  new  quarter; 
in  the  Hanna  Building. 


Georfiv  Baltfii  Company 

New  Y'ork,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  H.  L.  Judd 
Coinpany,  Inc.,  same  city,  manufactur- 
ers of  draper.v  hardware. 


Iririn   /..   linsciibcrg  Company 

Have  been  appointed  adverlisiii;: 
counsel  to  the  Great  Western  Knitting 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  Rosen- 
berg company  is  located  in  Chicago. 
III.,  and  not  in  Denver,  Col.,  as  errone- 
ously reported  in  the  Fortnightly  of 
December  ill. 


Gporpi-  7".  Bryant 

Formerly  director  of  sales  for  Rob 
ert  H.  Hassler,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
shock  absorbers,  has  become  general 
manager  of  sales  for  the  Meyer-Kiser 
Corporation,  Indianapolis. 


H.  K.  McCann  Company 

Homer  Havermale,  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the 
H.  K.  McCann  Company,  has  joined 
the  Cleveland  office  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  staff.  W.  H.  Kinney  and 
Cole  Harris  will  take  Mr.  Havermale's 
place  in  the  Los  Angeles  office. 
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ADVKRTISING    AND    SELLINi;    FORTINIGHTLY 


Advertising  Calendar 


January  26-27— Conv.-mi. mi  at  tin- 
club  secretaries  of  tlie  Assm-iaticl 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  Worlil, 
Fifth   District,   at    Columbus,    Ohio 

January  27 — Dinner  of  the  New 
York  Business  Publishers  Association. 
Inc.,  to  celebrate  its  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary at  the  Kiltmore   Hotel. 

January  2S — Meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Associattd 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 
Fifth    District,    in    Detroit,    Mich. 

January  29-30 — Convention  of  thf 
Financial  Advertisers'  Association  in 
Detroit,    Mich. 

January  29-30 — Annual  convention 
of  the  Fifth  District  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  com- 
prising the  States  of  Michigan,  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  to  be  held  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  National  Advertising  Com- 
mission will  meet  in  Detroit  at  the 
same  time. 

May  10-15 — Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,   Houston,  Texas. 

May  10-15 — Association  of  News- 
p.aper  Advertising  Executives,  Hou- 
ston.  Texas. 

July  20-24 — Convention  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Advertising  Clubs  at  Se- 
attle,   Wash. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive. 
In  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest   to  advertisers. 


Caples  C,t>nipany 

Chicago  advertising  agency,  has  ad- 
ded to  its  staff  C.  T.  Flash,  formerly 
with  the  C.  E.  W.  Nichols  Company, 
and  W.  E.  Kopin,  for  seventeen  years 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  new  men  will 
be,  respectively,  account  executive  and 
service    manager. 


Southi'astprn  Hotel  Journal 

Formerly  known  as  Sontheasteni 
Hotel  Reporter,  and  recently  pur- 
chased by  J.  Ben  Ward,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  will  be  represented  in  New  York 
by  Victor  Sebastian,  151  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, and  in  Chicago  territory  by  Du- 
ane  Wanamaker  of  the  Ardath  Ad- 
vertising Service,  431  South  Dearborn 
Street.  These  individuals  will  also 
represent  the  Southern  Lumber  Jour- 
nal, another  magazine  owned  by  Mr. 
Ward. 


"World  Hprald" 

Omaha,  Neb.,  announce  the  follow- 
ing staff  changes:  O.  E.  Knisely  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  direc- 
tor of  advertising;  Walter  E.  Lamb  is 
in  charge  of  local  display  advertising; 
Leo  R.  Wilson,  formerly  director  of 
local  advertising,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come director  of  advertising  for  the 
Omaha  Bee. 


Waters  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  announce  the  following 
new  accounts:  Kuckro  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Westminster  Engravo  Company, 
Safety  Transit  Bus  Company  and 
Dazian's,  Inc. 


F.  S.    irkley 

Formerl.v  with  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Schenectady  for  fourteen  years, 
has  .ioined  the  P.  F.  O'Keefe  Advertis- 
ing Agency,  Boston,  Mass. 


iV.'tex'S.'-'.yVri 


Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in    this    department  is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type.      Minimum 
charge    $1.80.     Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


Business  Opportumttes 


Position    Wanted 


DESK  SPACE  WANTED 
Either  with  advertising  agency  or  book  pub- 
lisher, bv  artist  speci.iliziiiK  in  black  and  white 
dcsiyn  and  illustrations,  btxik  jackets,  etc.  Must 
he  in  vicinity  of  Oand  Central  Station  or  Times 
Square.  Moder.-ite  rental.  Box  225.  .^dv. 
and  .SelliuK  Fort..  S2  Vanderbilt  Ave..  New  York 
Citv. 


Help  Wanted 


ARTIST   WANTED 

recognized    advertising    agency   i 


ment.  On 
layouts  iui 
Address  B 
Vanderbilt 


w    York 

depart- 

luick    sketches    and 

lie    salarv    to    start. 

Selling    Fort..    52 


A    salesman    to    sell    space    to    artists.       A    man 

who  can  approach  illustrat<irs ;  a  salesman  of 
unusual  courtesy,  and  faultless  approach,  plus 
a  knowledge  of  advertising  fundamentals.  To 
the  man  who  can  qualify  an  opportunity  will  be 
offered  paying?  a  substantial  salary  and  the 
privilege  of  building  a  future  for  himself  on 
the  inside  of  the  organization,  .\ddress  inquiries 
to  Box  228.  .\dv.  anil  Selling  Fort.,  52  V.iuder- 
bilt    Ave.,    New    York    City. 


Position  Wanted 


RADIO  ADVERTISING 
AND  MERCHANDISING  COUNSELLOR 
who  knows  the  entire  radio  wholesale  and  retail 
field,  offers  consultant  services  to  an  advertising 
ageiicy  that  sees  in  radio  an  opportunity  for 
itfw  nierch'indising  and  advertising  plans  "f 
broader  scope  than  has  so  far  'lieeii  tried.  Bo-c 
222,  Adv.  and  Selhng  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  A\e., 
New  York   City. 


Fourteen  years  in  ad-rooms  of  both  large  and 
small  daily  papers,  and  in  job-rooms  on  direct- 
hy-mail  worl;.  catalog  and  booklet  composition, 
with  technical  knowledge  of  advertising,  together 
with  some  practical  experience  in  local  retail 
advertising  and  sales  letters,  should  make  me 
a  valuable  assistant  to  advertising  manager  of 
large  department  store  or  manufacturing  con- 
cern. T  am  willing  to  go  any  place  a  real  op- 
portunity is  open.  Reasonable  salary  until  ability 
is  proven.  Can  furnish  references.  .Address, 
C.  E.  Schuyler,  P.O.  Box  2J.  Trinidad.  Colorado. 


Young  advertising  solicitor  living  in  Boston 
wants  a  position  representing  a  business  paper 
in  that  territory.  Will  consider  part  time  re- 
presentation if  reasonable  income  is  assured- 
Box  214,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave..    New    York    City. 


ADVERTISING    &    SALES    DEPARTMENT. 

•■^se  28.     , 

Education,     li    years    university,    specializiiiR 

adrvertisinp   and    marketing. 

13   years   experience  canvasser,  reporter. 

salesman    cotton    goods. 

Salary  secondary. 

Box    23r,.    Adv.    and    Selling      Fort.. 

52    Vanderbilt     .\ve..    Xew    York    City. 


ADVERTISING    ARTIST 

I  tile — wishes  to  connect  w'th  a  reliable 
execute  and  direct  their  art  work. 
Backed  bv  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mechanical 
requirements.  Executive  ability.  Box  221,  Adv. 
and   Selling  Fort..   .S2   Vanderbilt  Ave.   N.  Y.    C. 


EDITOR 

Trade  paper;  college  man;  good  writer;  wide 
field:  adaptable.  Bon  327.  Adv.  and-  Selling 
Fort.,   SI   Vanderbilt   Ave.,    New   York  City. 


ART    STUDENT 
23 ;    desires   position    as   beg:inner    in    commercial 

art  studir)  or  engraving  plant.  Have  had  some 
experience.  $15.00.  Box  22.1.  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fori.,   52    Vanderbilt   Ave..   New  York   City. 


Editor-Reporter,  experienced,  energetic,  alert, 
seeks  part  time  cmniection,  publicity,  trade 
journal  or  general  work.  Box  224.  Adv.  and 
Selling    Fort.,    52    Vanderbilt    Ave.,    New    York. 


Competent     Advertising     Executive.     33,     agency 

experience :  forceful  copy  and  layout  man ;  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  production  and  executive 
detail;  engaged  at  present  in  operating  own 
agency;  desire  permanent  connection  with  live 
firm  (preferably  dealing  in  food  products)  ;  rea- 
sonable salarv  expected.  Box  220,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort.,  52  Vander?nlt  Ave..  New  York 
City. 


A  COPY  MAN  WITH  A  BACKGROUND 
of  Selling,  Buying  and  Copy  writing  experience. 
An  Idea  Man  whc.  can  dig  down  to  the  "sell- 
able" appeal,  make  his  own  rough  layouts  and 
present  his  story  in  clear,  common-sense 
English.  Now  doing  free-lance  work.  Seeks 
permanent  connection  either  as  an  advertising 
manager  or  with  an  advertising  agency.  Ed- 
ward Mifchell.  Tr..  139  South  Washington  Ave., 
Duncllen.    X.   j. 
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Successfvil  Direct-Mail  Advertising 


PRINTED    ON 


/^"^  J  "^ATCH  for  th.^  Foldw.;ll  a.l- 
(  O  7f  ft  J  vrrtisfintMits  aj)jiearing  in 
^^^^^-/  this  puMication.  Yoii  will 
find  rejirocluctions  of  direct-mail  ma- 
terial used  by  inaiiv  of  the  eountry's 
leadinfT  advertisers.  Each  reproduc- 
tion will  be  of  a  piece  or  series  that 
proved  particularly  resultful.  Accom- 
panyinu;  the  reproduction  will  be  a 
brief  hi>tory  of  the  purpcisc  and  jirep- 
aration  back  of  the  piee<'. 

^An  interesting  sidelight  in  analyz- 
ing the  country's  successful  direct- 
mail  matter  produced  on  coated  stock 
is  the  fact  that  Foldwell  is  use<l  for  so 
much  of  it  so  manv  sueeessfid  pieces 
have  this  point  in  common.  Plans 
may  differ,  copy  vary,  art  work,  plates, 
and  presentation  be  dissimilar,  but  the 
paper,  tiuw  after  time,  is  Foldwell. 


^Tlic  reason  for  this  preference  is 
that  careful  advertisers  seek  a  paper 
of  kniHvn  and  constant  value  to  carry 
their  imjiortaut  messages;  for  after 
all,  jiaper  is  the  basis  of  a  printed 
piece.  It  is  the  vehicle  which  carries 
plan,  art  work,  copy  —  and  in  Fold- 
well  the  advertiser  obtains  at  their 
best  the  elements  necessary  to  carry 
these  items  successfully. 

^Foldwell's  exquisite  coating,  its 
color,  and  its  uniformity  give  a  print- 
ing surface  that  responds  perfectly 
to  the  most  exacting  job.  Foldwell's 
long,  strong  fiber  and  big  content  of 
tough,  unused  rags  make  for  unusual 
strength  and  folding  quality,  which 
protect  the  job  against  the  handling 
every  mailing  piece  inevitabU  uiu>t 
undergo. 


\f  e  uuiild  like  to  haw  you  nuikv  your  own  experiments  uitli 
Foldwell.    Shall  we  sentl  you  samples  ? 

CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY 

HOI  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago 

Mduufai  tun-rs  nf  the  FOLDWELL  line  of  Foldinii  Coated  Papers 

COATKI)    HOOK   •   COVrKI)  (:<»VKI{  ■   COVI'KI)  WRITIN(; 
DILI,   COAT   WKiriNG         •         SlMJT-COIA>K  (iu  i  colors; 


)\IIH)SITIOV    IIV    TlIK    r\lVI-,H><ITV     r'RKSS.  CAMHRinOK,  MASS. 
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Have  You  J// 
the  Facts  ? 


Inadequate  information  about  mediums  is  the 
bane  of  many  advertising  managers. 

Costly  mistakes  are  often  made  in  the  selection 
of  the  publications  which  are  to  carry  the  adver- 
tiser's message  simply  because  complete  infor- 
mation was  not  available. 

Those  mistakes  can  be  eliminated  when  A.  B.  C. 
reports  are  used — because  they  supply  detailed, 
authentic  information  about  the  quantity,  char- 
acter and  distribution  of  the  circulation  for 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Farm  Papers  and 
Business  Publications  reported  on. 

In  the  Business  paper  field,  occupational  statis- 
tics regarding  the  circulation  are  provided,  so 
that  the  advertiser  can  answer  the  question, 
"What  kind  of  readers?"  as  well  as  "How 
many?"  and  "Where?" 

Only  through  the  use  of  A.  B.  C.  reports,  can 
your  advertising  troubles  due  to  inadequate  in- 
formation be  held  to  a  minimum. 


WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  OF 

^^The  Measure  of  Your  Message ' ' 
AUDIT  BUREAU    OF   CIRCULATIONS 

202  S.  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


i-ue.^^'c'w.tM- 


jeans 


r 


Motor  car  advertisers  get 

.  fromhigsbaucotkentmteditmeatmgShbune  • 

J  ^       -^  I  "Million.    o(    CihiroKO    proplr     no.     kiiu>     .hat     a    rral     malar    riu-.     karLr.l 


Tin:  iniiliiini  iiii.-lion?    This 
>«-ar    il    line    iiol    «-\i>l    for 
iiiiloiiiuli\c      atlvorti^inc      in 
lln-    ('.liicii^o   Sales    District. 

Ill  Chicapo.  one  noMspaper 
rrarhes  niori-  than  fiiiir-firdi^  <if 
thr  faniilifs.  In  1,06.'J  towns  sur- 
rounding ('.liiraf:o.  20  to  80% 
of  thf  raniilics  read  this  same 
paper — 'Ilie    Chicago    Tribune. 

During  1924  automotive  nianu- 
faclnrers  placed  more  niillines 
of  adM'rlising  in  The  Chicago 
Tribune  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
Chicago  newspapers  put  to- 
gether. This  lead  becomes  more 
significant  when  it  is  realized 
that  one  motor  vehicle  in  every 
five  sold  in  the  I'nited  Stales  is 
bought  ill  l<Trilory  'Hie  Chicago 
Tribune  dominates. 

More  and  more  motor  car  and 
accessory'  advertisers  are  concen- 
trating in  one  newspaper.  A 
more  powerful  message  is  thus 
made  possible.  As  for  the  re- 
sults they  get,  just  read  the 
letters   at    the   right. 

These  letters  refer  to  1924  busi- 
ness, but  in  1923  all  1924  sales 
riToiil.  should  hr  broken — par- 
ti<'ularl.>  ill  llie  prosperous  Chi- 
cago territory — the  five  states 
pictured    he!ow. 


full  piMir>  of  Tribunr  iiil<rrti»ini:.  ran  do  lo  r>l»lili.h 
l.'a<lrr.hlp.  Tril.unr  li-iidrr.hlp  isuuranlrr.  Iradrr.hip  lo  advrnUrr-  .ho 
ha%.-      roiirati-      an.l      forr-luhl.        Snuiil      on      Mlrhi, 


^<e:^<-t--r*-t<^ 


••A«    »«• 


JOIIDVN  MDTOIt  CAU  COMI'ANY 
!orinn  thr  clo.r  of  our  yrar'-  hu.ini-..  «r  find  ihal  our 
tolumr  in  morr  ihan  Ryr  and  onr-halt  million  dollar*'  <.orth  of  Hup- 
mokilrt  sold  in  Chlraco  and  vicinily  for  ihr  ralrndar  yrar  I42I.  «r 
.ant  to  takr  thii>  opportunity  lo  rxprr*.  to  you  our  apprrriation  for  thr 
pari  that  your  erral  paprr  has  played  in  aiding  in  thr  dlAtrikution  of 
thr...  rar«  to  our  ownrr..  Thi.  is  our  .rvrnlh  annivrr.arv  in  handliuK 
llupmobilr.  and  rarh  yrar  ha.  ..rrn  an  inrrrasr  in  thr  tolurar  of  hu.i- 
nr..  in  thi.  trrritory.  Likrt.  i.r  rarh  yrar  ha.  .rrn  a  furthrr  ronrrnlra- 
lion  of  our  advrrli.inK  in  your  paprr.  viih  thr  r.-.iill  of  I.-.,  riprn.r  in 
our    ad^rrli.inR    appropriation." 


'In  laviuK  out  our  rampai|:n  for  IQZ.-;  «r  arr 
fund,  in  Thr  Chirai:o  Tribunr.  Thi.  i.  ron.i. 
liavr  run  thr  pa.t  numbrr  of  yrar.,  al  Mhirli 
tipliod  con.i.tentiy.  Vl'r  feci  that  full  pacr. 
thr  br.t   advrrtisinK   valur   offered   in   llii.   Irrrit 


"^'e  found  the  patte  unit  .pa 
(Ihiroj^o  and  fturroundtnp  ten 
Oserland  rar.  in  that  romm 
Orrrland    branrh    and    dealer. 


Thr    Tribunr 


..r„,     ^ 


BIKU-SVKES    ClIMI'W^ 

i'aii;k  ami  jkwkit  iiistkiui  ioks 

Kith    thr    vidr    aerrptanrr    of    Willv.- 
A.    «ou    kna«.    ihr    Chicaco    Willv.. 
rnlhu.ia.lir    o.rr    Ihr    rr-ull.." 

IMTED    STATia    AUVF-RTlStNG    COHf. 

r  l!hira):o  !Sa.li  C'ompany  ha.  been  advertising  for  thr 
I'hr  Chiraco  Tribunr.  Thr  .ilr  of  ihe  .parr  ha.  brrn 
ir.  a.  <.ell  a.  ihr  frri|urnry  of  in.rrlion..  UurinK  thr 
pu.l  IMU  year.  Me  havr  used  nolhiniE  le..  than  half  ftafse  or  pa^ie  unit.. 
U  r  knoH  that  ronrrnlratinj:  our  advrrli.inti  approprialion  In  larcr 
.parr  in  Thr  Chiraco  Tribunr  ha.  produre<l  hi;:hly  .ali.fartory  rr.ult.. 
And  He  furthrr  frri  that  il  ha.  plavrd  an  important  part  in  thr  remark- 
able   Krouth   of    Na.h    .air.    ibrouuhoul    thr    t;hirai:a    territory." 


pa.l    ,U 


X?V'3<W    C 


* — <-UL^^^ — «^«.V 


■^^.^^y^^*-^ 


iny  aulomotivf  mnnu/acturrr  or  dii 
iharoufhty  uilh  Tkr  t.hirano  Trihu 
«>frrrlf>rr>,     irfco    drprntl    prinripoffy 


liillCAGU    .NAStl    COMPANY 

hulor  ran  rurrr  fiia  Ihirafo  markrl 
al.mr.  Thr  >urrr«  »/  Ihr  ohorr 
r    rntirely    upon    thia    onf    mftlium. 


^y^THE  •  WORLD'S  •  GREATEST  •  N  EWS  PAPE  B. '"HI 


vertismg' 

and  Selling        V^ 
FORTNIGHTLY 

Markets.  Merchandising  &  Media 


'^. 


'*«3C 


Gold   Medal  for  Distinguished   Service  to  Advertising. 

Harvard   Advertising   Award  for    1924. 

Presented  to  National   X'igilancc  Committee  of  A.  A.    C.  of  W. 


JANUARY  28,  1925  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

In  this  issue: 

"Is  Advertising  Paying  Its  Way  Socially?"  By  Robert  R.  Updegr.aff;  "What  Is 
Going  to  Happen  to  the  Automobile  Industry?"  By  Roger  F.  Davidsonj 
"Harvard  Advertising  Awards  for  1924";  "When  Good  Salesmen  Become 
a    Liability";      "The  Value    of  Demonstration    in    Industrial    Marketing". 
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"Electrical  Retailing"  becomes 


llii-  ri-lailrr- 

and  johbiTr. 

of   radio 


Radio 
Retailing 

the  McGraw-Hill 
Business  Magazine  of  the  Radio  Industry 


l.nhircr.l    I.I 

nluiiilaril   9\I2   >i/ 

SubKrriplinn  prir 

S2   [MT  >»*ar. 


FOR  tht'  past  eiphteen  months  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company  has  been  publishing  Electrical  Retail- 
ing— a  pocket-size  magazine  for  non-electrical  stores 
carrying  electrical  appliances  and  radio  equipment. 
Its  readers  have  been  the  proprietors  of  radio  shops-, 
hardware  stores,  music  stores,  .sporting-goods  stores, 
auto-acces.«ory  stores  and  others  who  stock  electrical 
and  radio  goods  in  addition  to  their  regular  lines. 
But   with  the  rapid   growth  of  radio  as  a  utility 


needed  in  every  home,  the  interest  nf  theae  "Electrical 
Retailing"  readerx  in  radio  above  any  other  electrical 
line,  quickly  became  apparent.  Radio,  it  developed,  is 
the  subject  uppermost  in  these  dealers'  minds,  as  it  is 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  public,  today.  Responding, 
therefore,  to  the  demand  for  more  and  more  radio 
information  in  Electrical  Retailing,  radio  selling  topics 
had  come  to  occupy  a  larger  and  larger  place  in  the 
pages  of  the  magazine. 


^'Electrical  Retailing"  Readers 
Wanted  More  Complete  Radio  and  Electrical  Information 


ANALYSIS  of  readers'  needs  .showed,  however,  that 
/"Vthose  merchants  who  were  selling  radio  in  worth- 
while volume  wanted  an  even  more  complete  radio 
service  than  was  possible  in  the  limited  pages  of  the 
pocket-size  magazine.  And  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  non-electrical  stores  having  electrical-appliance 
departments  or  selling  electrical  goods  in  significant 
quantities,  were  entering  subscriptions  to  "Electrical 
Merchandising."  "Electrical  Retailing's"  hig  brother, 
in  order  to  get  more  complete  appliance  information. 


GUIDED  by  this  marked  trend  in  readers'  needs, 
and  by  the  expi-es.sed  desire  of  competent  mer- 
chandisers for  a  complete,  intensified  publishing  service 
in  their  chosen  lines,  the  McGraw-Hill  Company  has 
felt  that  the  largest  future  usefulness  for  Electrical 
Retailing  required  its  being  reshaped  further  along 
the  lines  it  had  already  naturally  taken.  Thus  it  is 
being  made  at  once  into  a  complete  and  exclusively- 
radio  publication  for  all  dealers  who  sell  radio  sets, 
accessories  and  parts. 


Comprehensive 
Paid-Sn hscription  Coverage 


Electrical  Hetailing  of  the  past  thus 
becomes  Kadio  Retuiling.  a  standard- 
size  9xl--infh  magazine,  with  a  sub- 
scription price  of  $:;  per  year.  .-Mready, 
by  characteristically-thorough  McGraw- 
Hill  methods,  its  lists  of  subscribers  arc 
being  developed  to  cover  all  retail  and 
wholesale  outlets  for  radio,  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  complete  coveraec 
of  the  radio-distribution  field  on  a  paid- 
subscription  basis. 

Meanwhile  "Electrical  Merchandising" 
tvill  more  effectively  serve  important  dc- 


parliiieni  .stores,  chain  stores,  and  others 
selling  electrical  goods  in  viorthxchllf 
quantities. 

Thus  through  the  new  Radio  Rctail- 
ino,  "the  business  magazine  of  the  radio 
industiy."  the  thousands  of  retail  and 
wholesale  radio  outlets  will  be  served 
with  a  complete  information  service  on 
radio  selling,  in  the  same  outstanding 
way  that  the  electrical  trade  has  been 
served  with  electrical-selling  methods 
and  Ideas  during  the  past  eight  years 
through   Electrical  Merchandising. 


McGran-Hill  Radio  Books  and 
Radio  Trade  Directory 


Radio  Rilailino  becomes  Ihc  tliinl  im- 
.ortant  servi<e  rcndcnd  tin-  radio  trade 
IV  the  .\lclir.iw-Ilill  publishing  organ- 
/.ation.     The  other  two  are  : 

McGraw-Hill  books  on  radio  and  rc- 
lil  selling.  These  include  the  following 
"lumes:  "How  to  Retail  KadIo,"  "I'rac- 
■c;.l  Hadio."  "The  Hetail  Ilindh..i.K-." 
Uetull  Advertising  and  Selling,"  "Uudio 


Qu.  stions  and  .\nswers."  "Radio  Com- 
munication." "Radio  Engineering  I'rln- 
ciples."  "Elements  of  Radio  Telephony" 
and  many  others. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Radio  Trade  Di- 
rectory. .1  clissllled  directory  of  the 
railio  and  alliid  industries.  Issued 
quarterly,  listing  all  known  manufai - 
turcrs  uf  radio  products. 


McGraw-lIill  Company,  Inc.,  Teiitli  Avenue  at  36l1i  Street,  New  York 


Published  every  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Korlnightly 
year.     Volume   4.     No.   7.     Entered   aa  second   class  matter   Si 


52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Subscription  price  92.00  per 
1923.  at  Post  Office   at  New   Tork  under  Act  of  March   3,    1879. 
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ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


He  was  itching  for  action... 


l^ut  the  Book  of  Facts  said— ''Not  Yet! 


jy 


^     /J  CERTAIN   manufacturer  of   a 
^-^-*    high  grade  specialty  thought  he 
was  ready  for  bigger  things. 

His  product  was  right.  Sales  were 
climbing.  The  market  was  growing. 
He  was  itching  for  action. 

But  wisely  he  asked  another  court 
to  sit  in  judgment.  A  field  investiga- 
tion was  immediately  ordered  among 
consumers  and  dealers.  This  gave  him 
a  Book  of  Facts  on  marketing  condi- 
tions that  opened  his  eyes.  Deductions 
and  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
these  facts  culminating  in  a  definite 
program  of  things  to  do  and  not  to  do. 
This  Richards  Book  of  Facts  strong- 
Iv    advised    against    advertising    until 


other  and  greater  problems  were  set- 
tled. Now — this  manufacturer  is  build- 
ing toward  the  day  when  he  can  adver- 
tise— and  advertise  profitably. 

It  is  our  experience  based  on  numer- 
ous investigations  covering  a  variety 
of  products  that  no  manufacturer 
should  sit  in  lone  juJtjiiient  on  his  oivn 
marketing  problems.  Always,  have  we 
found  the  need  of  the  fresh,  unbiased, 
outside  viewpoint — backed  in  its  judg- 
ment with  cold  facts. 

Our  new  book  "Business  Research" 
will  be  forwarded  to  executives  who 
are  "itching  for  action." 


JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
253  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ah  Adrerlisivg  Agency — Est.  1874 


6V 


^IC  HARD  S  ^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^^^A^ll^lP^s 


s^ 
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^ 


"VV/HEN  Indianapolis  housewives  went 
shopping  in  1869  on  that  muddy  stretch 
of  the  National  Road  that  now  is  Washington 
Street — they  read  the  tradesmen's  announce- 
ments in  The  News  first. 

For  The  Indianapolis  News,  since  1859,  has 
been  the  one  newspaper  that  has  carried  the 
unabridged  advertising  of  Indianapolis  mer- 
chants. 

Reading  The  News  before  shopping  is  a  fixed, 
traditional  Indianapolis  habit. 


OAe  IKDIANADOLIS  NEWS 


®A. 


Dan  A.  Carroll, 
no  E.  42nd  St..  NEW  YORK 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 
AJvcrtising  Manager 


J.  E.  Lutz. 
The  Tower  Bldg.,    CHICAGO 


January  28,  1925 
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Jost'iih  Frciuh    Johnson 

President  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  and  dean  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  University  for 
the  last  twenty-two  years,  died  Janu- 
ary 22  at  Idylease  Inn,  Newfoundland, 
N.  J.,  of  angina  pectoris.  Dean  John- 
son was  well  known  as  author  and  pub- 
licist and  as  financial  investigator  both 
for  the  City  of  New  York  and  for  the 
Federal  government. 


Henry  Schott 

Of  the  Ferry-Hanley-Schott  Adver- 
tising Agency  and  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 
and  of  the  Seaman  Paper  Company, 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  Nation's  Business. 


J.  //.  \incniark.  Inc. 

New  Y'ork.  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  to  L.  Warnick  Brown 
&  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  manufac- 
turers of  Palmy  Days  and  Happyland 
tobaccos. 

Burton  R.  Freer.  Inc. 

Will  he  the  name  of  a  publishers' 
representative  firm  started  by  Mr. 
Freer  after  the  dissolution  of  Cole  & 
Freer.  The  address  of  the  new  firm 
will  be  1118  Peoples'  Gas  Building, 
Chicago. 


ff  ayne  Tank  &  Pump  Company 

Has  appointed  W.  G.  Zahrt,  formerly 
director  of  the  pump  and  tank  division, 
director  of  sales  of  all  divisions  of  the 
company.  F.  O.  Sallee,  formerly  man- 
ager of  oil  company  sales,  has  been 
made  sales  manager  of  the  pump  and 
tank  division. 


O.  .S.  Tyson  &  Company.  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appoined  ad- 
vertising agents  for  L.  and  G.  Leng- 
yel,  Paris  and  New  York,  perfumers. 


Joseph  Eu-ing 

New  Y'ork,  has  been  appointed  mar- 
keting counsel  to  the  Angier  Corpora- 
tion, Framingham,  Conn. 


Chilton-Class  Journal  Changes 

L.  G.  Willco.x,  after  five  years  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Class  Journal 
Company  as  merchandising  counselor 
and  sales  representative,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Ohio  territory  with 
headquarters  in  Cleveland.  W.  E. 
Stroud,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  St. 
Louis  territory,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Chicago  office. 


W .  M.  Philpott 

Former  representative  with  the  New 
York  Office  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Furni- 
ture Record,  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant advertising  manager  of  Radio 
Merchandising,  New  York. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

PRODUCTION  is  at  normal  in  most 
industries,  buying  is  more  liberal, 
trade  is  generally  active  and  prices 
are  strengthening  gradually.  It  is  stimu- 
lating to  note  that  in  industries  in  which 
rurtailment  was  most  pronounced  during 
the  last  few  years — steel,  cotton  goods, 
leather  and  shoes  buying  has  been  ac- 
celerated. 

C  f^ommodily  stocks  are  being  built  up 
slowly,  reflecting  the  now  almost  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  retailers,  jobbers  and 
wholesalers.  Preachments  of  the  dangers 
of  inflation  and  the  effectiveness  of  close 
buying  and  rapid  turnover  have  not  been 
without  their  effect.  "Hand-to-mouth" 
buying,  so-called,  while  not  so  pronounced 
as  it  was  some  half  year  ago,  still  charac- 
terizes business  transactions  and  lends 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  habit  mirrors  a 
permanent  policy  rather  than  reflects  a 
lemporary  expedient.  Naturally,  this 
caution  is  having  the  effect  of  throwing 
upon  manufacturers  the  burden  of  carry- 
ing stocks,  with  a  resultant  restraining  in- 
fluence  upon  manufacturing   activity. 

C  Steel  mills  are  running  at  about  95  per 
cent  of  capacity,  agriculture  is  resorting  to 
perspiration  rather  than  politics  to  solve 
its  problems,  department  store  and  mail- 
order sales  are  at  high  totals.  An  article 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  deals  in  a  sane 
manner  with  the  automotive  industry,  the 
point  of  view  being  that  this  industry  is 
entering  upon  its  maturity  and  that  the 
period  of  most  rapid   growth  is  past. 

C  What  economists  refer  to  as  the  "cost 
of  living"  is  increasing  steadily.  Indica- 
tions are  that  prices  of  foodstuffs,  cloth- 
ing and  other  miscellaneous  items  will 
rise  moderately  during  the  next  quarter. 
Alex   Moss. 


Louis  Bleser 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  St. 
Nicholas  Mayazine  and  more  recently 
with  Liberty,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  color  advertising  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 


Jiordcn    Absorbs   Dairy  lea 

The  Dairymen's  League  has  an- 
nounced that  after  Feuruary  1  the 
marketing  end  of  its  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  business  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Borden's  Farm  Products 
Company.  The  League  intends  to  sell 
two  of  its  condensing  milk  plants  to  the 
Borden  company  and  to  lease  it  three 
others.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  the 
League  is  ready  to  get  out  of  the  milk 
by-products  field  and  concentrate  on 
the  sale  of  fluid  milk. 


General  Petroleum  Company 

In  extending  the  di-stribution  of  its 
gasoline  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  ap- 
pointed N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son's  San  Fran- 
cisco office  to  conduct  its  California 
campaign,  and  the  Izzard  Company, 
Seattle,  for  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Dolman  Company,  San  Francisco,  are 
the  agents  in  that  city. 


Pratt  &  Lindsey  Company.  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  retained  as 
adveilising  counsel  to  the  American 
Gas  Association  and  to  the  J.  G.  White 
Management  Corporation  in  connection 
with   Kennedy   Radiant   Heaters. 

Burton  E.  Vaughan 

Formerly  assistant  to  the  director 
of  sales  publicity  for  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Philadelphia,  has 
established  his  own  advertising  agency 
at  916  Southern  Tru.st  Building,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

L.  P.  Weight 

Formerly  manager  of  the  merchan- 
dising and  advertising  service  bureau 
of  the  Class  Journal  Company,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Myers-Beeson- 
Golden,   Inc. 

George  J.  Kirkgasser 
&  Company 

Chicago,  have  been  appointed  adver- 
tising ag-ents  for  George  Richards  & 
Company,  same  city,  manufacturers  of 
Hemco  attachment  plugs. 


E.  T.  Hall 

Secretary  of  the  Ralston  Purina 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  ad- 
vertising of  that  company. 


Frank  .4.  Wood 

For  fourteen  years  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Times  and  Times-Union, 
has  resigned  to  become  adveilising 
manager  of  Rural  Life  and  the  Farm 
Stock  Journal,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Powers 
&  Stone,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Boston,  have  been  appointed  special 
representatives  of  these  two  papers. 

Chambers  Agency,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  has  been  retained  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  DeBarde- 
leben  Coal  Corporation,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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THOUSANDS    OF    CONFERENCES    DAILY 
AND  YOUR  SALESMEN  NOT  THERE! 


'T^HE  heads  of  businesses  reserve  to  themselves 
■*■  the  right  to  spend  their  own  money.  But  they 
sit  behind  doors  shut  to  the  ordinary  selling  ap- 
proach. 

A  few  years  ago  you  could  do  little  to  reach  this 


group  of  inner  office  executives  because  there  was 
no  magazine  which  brought  them  into  one  compact 
audience.     Today  there  is. 

Your  salesmen  will  profit  from  a  campaign  laid 
directly  before  these  top  men  in  their  own  magazine. 
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You  will  find  of  interest  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  170,000  subscribers.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other 
advertisers  are  using  this  magazine  to  make  their  advertising  expenditures  more  productive.  Get  an  ex- 
ecutive "Yes"  when  the  order  hangs  in  the  balance. 
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Canii/te^ 


Gm/bid 


This  ejjectkejolder,  printed  on  "  Can/old"  by  Eaton  &  Gettinger,  AVtt-  Yorkjor  The  Miller  Co., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  won  the  Novetnber  Canline  Prize.  P.  .1.  Ifagner  and  H.  Fo:,.x  dhided  the 
$ioo  prize  for  printing  skill  and  F.  B.  Duncan,  of  The  Miller  Co.,  received  a  similar  amount 
Jor  copy  excellence.  Such  prizes  are  regularly  awarded  and  nationally  announced.  Enter 
samples  oj  your  own  work  on  Cantine  Papers  in  these  monthly  contests. 

NERVOUS   breakdowns  and    the  weather 
never  affect  the  printed  salesman.    He  calls 
on  thousands  of  prospects  at  one  time— on  time. 

He  carries  a  printed  message,  illustrated  and 
timely,  personal  and  impressive,  beyond  the 
office  boy  to  the  right  executive's  desk;  the  law 
of  tested  averages  guarantees  his  sales. 

Although  he  travels  anywhere  for  a  cent  or 
two,  his  attire  is  of  vital  importance  to  his 
success.  See  that  it  is  distinguished  by  the  use 
of  modern  illustration,  harmonious  typography, 
good  presswork  and  Cantine's  Coated  Papers. 

There  are  Martin  Cantine  jobbers  in  all  principal  cities; 
ask  yours  for  sample  book  showing  all  Cantine  papers,  as 
well  as  particulars  of  monthly  Prize-Honor  Contests,  or 
address  The  Martin  Cantine  Co.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  171 
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A  Novel  Service 

For  Advertisers  K 

and  Advertising  Agencies 


The  Macfadden  Publications  announce  the 
estabhshment  of  a  Sen  ice  Bureau  which  is 
at  the  disposal  of  ad\ertisers  and  agencies 
\Aho  are  seeking  to  impro\ e  or  perfect  plans 
for  selling  merchandise  through  the  mails  by 
means  of  periodical  ad\  ertising. 

The  scope  of  this  bureau  is  not  b>  any  means 
limited  to  ad\ertisers  using  the  Macfadden 
Publications,  but  is  designed  to  be  helpful  to 
every  ad\  ertiser  and  e\  ery  agent  who  has  a 
e'  problem  uhich  the  accumulated  experience 

of  this  organization  might  help  them  soKe. 

\\  ithout  obligation,  communicate  w  ith 

C.  A.  Rheinstrom, 

Director 
Macfadden  Ser\  ice  Bureau, 


MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc. 

Macfadden  Building,  New  York  City 
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UNITED  Motors  Service  employs 
advertising  to  help  sell  service 
parts  for  the  eight  great  manufactur- 
ing organizations  which  this  company 
represents. 

The  advertising  is  designed  to  acquaint 
motor  car  dealers  and  the  general  pub- 
lic w^ith  the  advantages  and  savings 
which  result  from  the  specialized, 
expert  service  and  genuine  parts  pro- 
vided by  United  Motors  Service  in  its 
20  branches  and  thousands  of  Author- 
ized Service  Stations. 

United  Motors  Service,  since  its  incep- 
tion, has  been  a  client  of  the  Campbell- 
Ew^ald  Company. 


The  Campbell-Ewald  organiza- 
tion of  160  people  owned  entirely 
by  the  men  who  operate  it,  with 
resources  and  facilities  of  the 
largest  advertising  organization 
between  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  a  volume  of  business  placing 
it  among  the  first  ten  agencies  in 
the  country,  is  at  your  service  to 
handle  large  or  small  accounts. 
At  any  time,  anywhere,  we'll  be 
glad  to  talk  with  you.  There  will 
be  no  obligation  on  either  side. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD  COMPANY 


H.  T.  Ewald,  Pres. 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice  Fres. 


oAdvertising    j 


Guy  C.  Brown,  Sec*y. 
.  Fred  Woodruff,  Gen' I  Mgr. 


General  Offices,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Chicago  Toronto  Dayton  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 
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ConqueH  by  Charm 


L-k  It  Till  Emtln, 


WRITER  S   ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 

By  James 

PICTURES  have  always  been 
the  sign  language  of  the 
masses.  Today  they  are  all  of 
that  and  more.  Pictures  have 
extended  their  influence  to  the 
elite  of  mankind.  They  are 
molding  the  lives  of  those  who  would 
make  of  living  a  fine  art. 

The  craft  ot  illustrating  advertising  has 
made  the  greatest  progress  of  any  of 
the  media  of  publicity.  It  has  helped 
advertising  to  fmd  acceptance  among  all 
classes. 

The  photo-engravers  say  "Your  Story 
in  Picture  Leaves  Nothing  Untold." 
Realism  and  romance  consort  with  charm 
in  modern  illustration. 


THE  PERSUASIVE  POWER   OF  PICTURES 

Wallen 

In  the  picture  which  accompanies  this 
preachment,  you  almost  catch  the  full- 
blown fragrance  of  the  flowers  compressed 
for  the  Hickson  perfume  "The  Hour  of 
Ecstasy."  It  is  a  selling  picture  because 
it  combines  veracity  and  allure. 

The  camera  and  tools  of  the  photo-en- 
graver capture  the  subtleties  of  the  love- 
liest picture  and  transmute  it  into  a  form 
which  millions  may  enjoy  and  absorb. 

The  American  Photo-Engravers  Asso- 
ciation has  issued  a  book  "The  Relighted 
Lamp  of  Paul  Revere"  telling  whv  and 
how  the  industry  was  organized  for  the 
higher  service  of  advertisers.  A  copy  may 
be  had  from  your  engravers  or  direct 
from  the  Association. 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^E  NCR  AVERS 
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63      MONADNOCK       BLOCK     ♦      CHICAGO 
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Buffalo 


The  wonder  city  of  America  J 

enjoys  dependable  and  cheap 
Electrical  Service 


116,000  Buffalo  homes  have  elec- 
tric service. 

Homes  in  Buffalo  are  lighted 
electrically,  and  enjoy  many 
labor-lessening  devices  for  an 
average  of  $1.91  per  month. 

Where  electric  ranges  are  used  in 
addition  to  lighting  and  other 
conveniences  the  average  month- 
ly bill  is  $6.12. 

The  average  rate  for  all  classes 
of  electric  service  in  Buffalo  is 
only  $1.52  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

The  household  rate  averages  3.2 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Two  reductions  have  been  made 
in  electric  service  costs  in  Buffalo 
in  the  past  year. 

A  NICKEL'S  WORTH 

of  cheap  Niagara  power  distrib- 


uted to  Buffalo's  homes  does  any 
of  these  chores — 

1.  Lights  a  50  watt  lamp  for  30 
hours. 

2.  Runs  a  washing  machine  5 
hours  and  30  minutes. 

3.  Heats  a  6  pound  fiat  iron  for 
2  hours  and  a  half. 

4.  Operates  an  electric  cleaner 
for  8  hours. 

5.  Spins  a  12-inch  fan  for  two 
8-hour  shifts. 

6.  Makes  toast  and  percolates  the 
coffee  for  an  average  family 
for  seven  days. 

THESE  ARE  REASONS  WHY 

Makers  and  Sellers  of  Electrical 
Equipment  for  the  home  should 
cultivate  the  Buffalo  market. 


The  Above  facts  prepared  by  Buffalo  General  Electric 
Company  and  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company. 

BiFFALO  Evening  News 

Reaches  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Buffalo  Home 
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Ore  uZafjon  129,834 
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DURING  1924 

Current  Opinion 

Carried  29,190  Lines  of 
Financial    Advertising 

(130  pages  plus) 

IS  there  any  better  e\idence  of  quality  and 
responsi\eness  than  a  big  \olume  of  finan- 
cial ad\ertising? 

Financial  ad\ertisers  closely  check  their  inser- 
tions for  big  results  at  low  cost.  Their  ad\er- 
tising  messages  must  reach  people  who  ha\e  a 
surplus — more  than  just  enough  to  li\e  on. 

In  these  days  \\  hen  almost  e\  ery  article  or  ser- 
\  ice  that  costs  $100  or  more  is  ha\  ing  to  be  sold 
on  "time,"  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  responsi\e 
audience  with  money  to  spend. 

CURRENT 
OPINION 

100,000  net  paid  guaranteed 

.  Eastern  Advertising  Manager  Western  Advertising  Manager 
N.  B.  YEWELL  A.  W.  KOHLER 

50  West  47th  Street  30  North  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  National  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World 
has  been  awarded  the  Edward  W. 
Bok  gold  medal  for  distinguished 
service  to  advertising.  This  award, 
one  of  the  nine  that  constitute  the 
Harvard  Advertising  Awards  for 
1924,  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee's  efforts 
in  fighting  the  misuse  of  advertis- 
ing and  its  labors  to  make  adver- 
tising more  truthful  and  credible. 
The  Jury  of  Award  looked  upon 
the  work  of  the  committee  as  prob- 
ably the  most  important  movement 
in  advertising.  Shown  above  is 
one  side  of  the  gold  medal,  the 
obverse  of  which  serves  as  our 
cover  illustration  this  issue.  Com- 
plete details  of  the  Harvard  adver- 
tising awards,  with  reproductions 
of  typical  advertisements  in  each 
of  the  winning  campaigns,  will  be 
found  on  pages  19  to  22  inclusive. 
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With  the  Accent  on  the  "WELL" 

Of  course  advertising  must  be  truthful  if  it  is  to  make 
lasting  friends  for  worthy  products.  But  a  plain  state 
ment  of  facts  is  seldom  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  make  a 
good  advertisement. 

Copy  slants  must  be  chosen  with  an  understanding 
of  human  behavior.  Copy  must  be  couched  in  lan- 
guage appropriate  to  the  product  and  pleasing  to 
the  public.   In  a  word,  the  truth  must  be  "well"  told. 

In  advertising  such  favorably  known  products  as 
Nujol,  Borden's  Milks,  Perfection  Stoves,  Del  Monte 
Canned  Goods,  Beech-Nut  Delicacies  and  Hawaiian 
Pineapple,  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  likes  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  not  only  told  the  truth  but  has  told 
it  well. 

THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 

o 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  SAN  FRANCISCO  DENVER 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  MONTREAL  TORONTO 
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Is  Advertising  Paying  Its 
Way  Socially? 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


RECENTLY  a  learned  col- 
lege professor,  whose 
judgment  cannot  be 
lightly  set  aside,  made  the 
statement  that  the  world 
would  be  better  off  if  adver- 
tising had  never  been  discov- 
ered. That  is  a  very  sweeping 
denunciation,  and  one  that 
should  be  examined  critically 
by  business  men. 

Would  the  world — or,  nar- 
rowing it  down  a  bit  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  the  dis- 
cussion— would  America  be 
better  off  if  advertising  had 
never  been  discovered? 

In  that  form  it  is  difficult 
to  grapple  with  the  que.stion. 
But  by  turning  it  around  and 
asking  ourselves  a  question 
somewhat  different  in  form, 
though  the  same  in  intent — 
"Is  advertising  paying  its  way 
socially?" — we  can  approach  it 
with  some  hope  of  measuring 
its  value  to  the  American  public, 
considering  that  public  not  as  an 
enormous  body  of  ultimate  con- 
sumers, as  business  men  are  wont 
to  think  of  it,  but  as  a  nation  of 
human  beings  engaged  in  the  "pur- 
suit of  happiness"  and  desiring  to 
live  their  lives  in  reasonable  com- 
fort and  security. 

Let  us,  therefore,  set  aside  the 
usual  economic  considerations  and 
try   to    discover    if   advertising    has 


Robert   R.   I  pdpgraff 

done,  and  is  doing,  enough  for 
America  in  a  social  way  to  pay  its 
way;  if,  as  a  factor  in  modern  life, 
it  is  adding  enough  to  the  happi- 
ness, comfort  and  security  of  the 
people  of  America  to  offset  the 
manifestly  undesirable  results,  from 
the  standpoint  of  sociology,  which 
arise  out  of  its  use:  a  tendency  to 
over-standardization,  a  straining  to 
live  beyond  one's  means,  added  com- 
plexity of  life,   and  such   other  un- 


desirable consequences  the 
blame  for  which  sociologists 
may  care  to  lay  at  the  gate  of 
advertising. 

It  would  seem  that  public 
health  should  be  one  of  the 
sociologists'  first  concerns. 
What  has  advertising  done  for 
the  health  of  the  American 
public? 

For  one  thing,  it  has  ham- 
mered and  hammered  and 
hammered  on  the  fact  that  "a 
clean  tooth  never  decays."  It 
has  shown  people  how  to  clean 
their  teeth  and  told  them 
when,  and  pointed  out  the 
serious  consequences  to  the 
health  of  neglecting  the  teeth, 
until  the  American  public  has 
become  pretty  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of 
clean  teeth  as  affecting  its 
health  and  general  well-being. 
It  has  developed  a  national 
habit  of  cleaning  teeth  that 
was  unknown  before  advertising 
was  "discovered." 

Not  that  advertising  alone  has  ac- 
complished this.  Dentists  have 
helped,  and  magazine  and  newspaper 
writers,  and  educators  and  public 
lecturers.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  all 
these  agencies  together  have  in- 
fluenced the  masses,  in  the  matter 
of  oral  hygiene,  to  anything  like  the 
extent  they  have  been  influenced  by 
the    advertisements    of    the    makers 
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ot    dental    pri'parations    and    tooth    picnic  supplies,  motor  tars ;  the  rail-  the    advertisers    of     America     done 

roads,    steamship    lines,    proprietors  more  than  any  other  single  aKency, 

of   vacation   resorts,    real   estate    in-  or  any   group  of   agencies,  to  teach 

terests,  nature  book  publishers?  the  masses  the  principles  of  health, 

Closely  bearing  on  health  are  the  and  to  show  them  how  to  cultivate 

twin  problems  of  sanitation  and  hy-  it? 


brushes  which  confront  them  daily, 
almost  hourly,  from  newspaper  col- 
umns, magazine  pages,  street-car 
cards,  billboards  and  drug  store 
windows. 

Vying    in    importance    with    teeth 


giene.     Can    there    be   any    question 


MK.  I  PDK(;HAFF"S  frood  article  r.iniiids  riu- 
a  coiipli-  «)f  hllcrs  wlii<h  were  passed  tiirou 
llu-  mails  last  wiiitt-r.     Tin-  first,  from  the  pre 


dent  of  a  so-call<Ml  "'Ki-onoinic  t^lub,"  was  as 


I)k\r  Sih: 

Will     you    ;i|)|ifar     lirfun-     tin-    Economic     Club     al     its 
regular  Jiinuary   inretinii  anil   support   ihe   nepntive  ofllie 

will):    (|ui-slioii    in    a    joint 

rti-'in^   is   an   economic   waste. 


fol 


fbatc 


Resolved.    "That 


in  their  influence  on  health  are  the  that  advertising  has  raised  the  stand- 
eyes.  With  all  the  splendid  articles  ard  of  American  sanitation  and 
that    have    been    printed, 

and  all   the   lectures  that  -^— 

have  been  delivered,  and 
all  the  per.sonal  advice  of 
physicians  and  oculists 
featuring  the  importance 
of  eyes  to  health  and 
teaching  the  proper  care 
of  the  eyes,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  American  public's 
eyes  would  be  as  well 
cared  for  today  as  they 
are  were  it  not  for  the 
broad  advertising  of  the 
makers  of  optical  goods, 
of  the  manufacturers  of 
gas  and  electric  lighting 
fixtures  featuring  the 
quality  and  quantity  of 
illumination  best  suited 
to  various  sizes  and  types 
of  rooms  and  various  oc- 
cupations, of  the  grinders 
of  paints  prescribing  the 
jiroper  colors  for  office 
and  factory  walls  in  the 
interest  of  eye  conserva- 
tion, of  the  local  oculist 
and  optician  bent  on  se- 
curing customers  for 
his  services  or  wares. 
These  things  have  made 
the    public    eye-conscious. 

Is  it  necessary  more 
than  to  suggest  the  part 
that  soap  advertising  has 
played  in  promoting  that 
most  important  of  health 
requirements  — ■  bathing 
and  bodily  cleanliness? 

One  of  the  blackest 
pages  of  advertising  his- 
tory is  the  patent  medi- 
cine page.    Yet  looked  at 


of 
f:l. 
presi- 
follows: 


To  which  the  followin;;  reply  was  sent: 

Dear  Sik: 

I  have  your  letter  inviting  me  to  debate  before  the 
Economic  Club,  and  thank  you  for  it.  I  never  speak 
anywhere  if  there  is  a  cliance  to  escape,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  I   am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  1  could   say. 

Advertising  is,  of  course,  just  one  powerful  fonn  of 
education.  For  me  to  discuss  "Is  a<lvenising  an  economic 
waste?"  would  be  just  as  sensible  as  discussing  "Are 
schools  an  economic  waste?"  or  "Is  the  publication  of 
books  an  economic  waste?"  or  "Are  meetings  of  the 
Economic   Club  an  economic  waste?" 

Advertising  docs  influoiicr  many  men  to  live  beyond 
tlieir  tneaiis:  so  does  marriage.  A<lverlisiii<r  does  speak 
to  a  thousand  in  order  to  iiillnenee  one:  so  does  the 
eluirch.  Advertising  is  often  vulgar,  garmloiis  and 
tiresome:   so  is  the  Liiited  States  .Senate. 

As  advertising  men,  we  will  be  very  foolish  if  we 
ever  begin  to  take  ourselves  too  seriouslv — to  resent 
criticism  or  claitii  anv  high  degree  of  "efTtciencv"  for 
our  craft.  .\o  art  is  eflficietit.  Ask  the  graveyards  about 
the  doctors,  or  the  courts  about  lawvers.  But  we  are 
essential,  ^e  are  learning  and  growing.  Anil  we  are 
destined  to  oeenpy  a  nuieb  more  important  ])laee  in 
luimaii  affairs  if  otily  we  kee]>  bumble  and  eotilimie  to 
work. 


<^  0> 


eu- 


It  is  claimed  by  sociologists  that 
advertising  tends  to  make  people 
live  beyond  their  means.  Unques- 
tionably it  does,  for  it 
^=^==  tempts  them  into  pur- 
chases that  they  should 
not  make.  But  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that 
what  the  motor  car  mak- 
er and  the  furniture 
manufacturer  and  the 
purveyors  of  luxuries  do 
in  an  advertising  way  is 
at  least  partially  compen- 
sated for  by  the  thrift 
advertising  of  the  bank- 
er, the  insurance  inter- 
ests, the  bond  houses  and 
the  legitimate  investment 
brokers.  Theirs  is  a  self- 
ish interest  in  teaching 
thrift,  to  be  sure,  but  by 
the  same  token  they  have 
to  appeal  to  the  public's 
selfish  interest  to  make 
thrift  interesting;  for 
thrift  has  little  appeal  to 
the  American  tempera- 
ment as  an  academic  con- 
sideration. 

Turning  next  to  cul- 
ture— and  I  should  hope 
the  sociologists  would  in- 
clude culture  among  the 
social  benefit.s — let  us  see 
what  advertising  has 
done  to  further  the  de- 
velopment of  America  in 
a  cultural  way. 

How  generally  would 
the  music  of  the  great 
masters,  the  art  of  the 
great  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists and  musical 
organizations,  be  known 
among  the  mas.ses  were 
it   not  for  the   persistent 


^6^^ 


broadly  there  has  been  .so  much  good  hygiene?  Not  merely  through  the  commercial  advertising  of  the  mak 
advertising  of  medical  jiroducts  of  advertising  of  disinfectants,  nor  yet  ers  of  talking  machines  and  piano- 
recent  years,  teaching  i)eople  "never  the  advertising  of  soaps  and  clean-  fortes  and  player-pianos  and  other 
to  neglect  a  break  in  the  skin,"  to  ing  preparations,  vacuum  cleaners,  musical  instruments? 
keep  their  bowels  open,  to  apply  first  paints,  sanitary  garbage  receivers,  Would  the  art  standard  of  Amer- 
aid  in  emergencies,  to  care  for  their  etc.,  but  through  the  power  of  ex-  ica  be  anything  like  so  high  today 
hair,  their  mouths  and  throats,  their  ample  as  represented  by  the  millions  but  for  the  influence  on  the  public 
gums,  their  diet,  that  it  would  .seem  of   advertising   pictures   of    spotless  mind   of   the   truly    beautiful   paint 

immaculate      kitchens. 


that  even  the  evil  of  the  early  days 
has  been  offset  by  advertising's 
latter-day  contribution  to  the  health 
education  of  the  masses. 

And  what  agency  has  done  as 
much  to  "sell"  the  public  the  great 
out-of-doors,  with  its  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  and  healthy  exercise,  as 
have  the  advertisers  of  America— 
the  makers  of  boats,  .sporting  goods. 


bathrooms, 
airy  cellars,  tidy  bedrooms,  hygienic 
nurseries,  sunshiny  windows,  spot- 
less floors,  sanitary  beds,  hygienic 
furniture.  These  pictures  confront 
the  American  public  at  every  turn, 
and  they  must  "register"  on  the  na- 
tional subcon.scious  mind. 

In    short,    with   all    their    sins   of 
commission  and  omission,   have  not 


ings  and  drawings  used  week  in  and 
week  out  in  the  various  mediums  of 
advertising  by  many  of  our  great 
advertisers  to  draw  attention  to 
their  commercial  messages?  And 
would  the  artists  themselves  be  able 
to  live  and  brighten  the  world  with 
their  talents  were  it  not  for  the 
patronage  of  these  advertisers? 
Would  the  masses  have  developed 
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What  Is  Going  to  Happen  to  the 
Automobile  Industry? 


By  Roger  F.  Davidson 


THE  automobile  field  needs 
critical  comment  and  cool  ap- 
praisal— and  rarely  gets  it.  It 
has  lived  for  twenty  years  in  a 
bonanza  atmosphere.  Now  that  the 
industry,  by  force  of  necessity,  is 
emerging  from  this  bonanza  stage 
into  that  of  a  "regular"  industry, 
very  naturally  there  is  a  lot  of 
yeasty  ferment  to  get  over  with. 

A  typical  .situation  is  presented 
with  the  beginning  of  1925.  The 
automobile  folks  had  dreamed  big 
things  for  1924.  Ford  and  General 
Motors  alone  had  planned  for 
4,200,000  cars  and,  with  the  other 
makers'  plans,  a  total  of  nearly 
6,000,000  cars  was  talked  of. 

What  wei'e  the  actual  1924  sales? 
Just  3,650,000 — nearly  a  million 
cars  less  than  Ford  and  General 
Motors  alone  had  planned  to  turn 
out  in  that  year. 

Having  hobbled  through  1924 
champing  at  the  bit  to  "go"  and 
transferring  the  dreams  for  1924  to 
the  new  year  1925,  with  compound 
interest,  on  account  of  the  boost 
given  to  optimism  by  Coolidge, 
Hoover  and  the  stock  market,  the 
automobile  men  were  pawing  the 
ground  to  be  off  by  the  time  this 
winter's  automobile  shows  were 
held.  Roseate  visions  of  a  wonder- 
ful year  were  everywhere  to  the 
fore. 

Then    came    a     surprise     in    the 


shape  of  price  reductions.  The 
Packard  made  an  average  reduction 
of  $750  on  its  closed  car  models — 
which  is  some  reduction.  Ford  and 
Dodge  made  reductions  before  the 
end  of  the  year  and  the  price  reduc- 
tion deluge  has  to  date  of  this  writ- 
ing affected  si.xty  different  models 
of  cars.  Thus  the  price  level  of  to- 
day is  quite  definitely  lower  than 
the  pre-war  level,  in  contrast  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  index 
showing  general  prices  standing  at 
61,  above  the  pre-war  level  of  50. 
An  automobile  dollar — even  before 
many  of  the  price  reductions — 
bought  $1.11  worth,  whereas  the 
grocery  dollar  bought  only  61  cents' 
worth.  The  average  automobile 
price  was  $814  on  January  1 ;  it  is 
now  probably  below  $800  for  the 
first  time  in  history. 

C COMPETENT  economists,  or  just 
>i plain  hard-headed  business  men 
who  know  something  of  the  auto- 
mobile field,  understand  precisely 
what  this  means.  It  means  that  the 
automobile  business  is  pushed  still 
more  definitely  toward  the  large 
production  goal ;  which  in  turn 
means  fewer  manufactui'ers  and,  in 
turn  again,  consolidations.  Speak- 
ing more  bluntly,  it  means  the  "pass- 
ing out  of  the  picture"  of  still  more 
of  the  lesser  companies.  Few  peo- 
ple   seem    to    realize    that,    even    in 


1923.  nine-tenths  of  the  total  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  was  in  the 
hands  of  only  ten  companies,  six 
companies  making  85  per  cent  of 
the  cars.  A  bare  15  per  cent  was 
being  manufactured  by  the  other 
95  manufacturers.  This  centraliz- 
ing tendency  is  now  naturally  still 
further  accentuated. 

AUTOMOBILE  prices,  like  sugar 
.or  steel  prices,  make  the  mar- 
ket and  determine  by  hard  economic 
law  the  number  of  manufacturers. 
The  number  of  manufacturers  has  de- 
clined in  direct  ratio  to  the  decline 
in  price,  until  today  something  over 
two-thirds  of  cars  are  made  by  only 
two  manufacturers.  The  automobile 
business,  once  darling  of  the  public, 
is  caught  squarely  in  the  jaws  of  the 
most  ruthless  law  known  to  man — 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  plus 
the  new  twists  and  tortures  which 
high-grade  civilization  have  given 
to  it. 

The  truth  is  the  automobile  is 
this  year  facing  a  hard  job,  one  of 
the  hardest  that  any  very  large  in- 
dustry ever  faced.  It  is  going  to  be 
no  fat  bonanza  year.  The  "crimps" 
are  being  applied  from  various  and 
sundry  angles.  Chief  of  these  is 
the  competitive  necessity  of  selling 
at  low  prices.  Next  is  the  increas- 
ing indejiendence  of  dealers,  who 
no  longer  care  to  stand  for  the  old 
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The  Value  of  Demonstration  in 
Industrial  Marketing 


By  Allen  M.  Goodman 


THREE  principal  ob- 
jects underlie  the 
employment  of 
demonstratinir  crews  in 
industrial  marketing.  One 
is  to  educate  the  operator 
or  prospective  operator 
with  regard  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  machine  or 
apparatus.  The  second  is 
to  break  down  prejudice 
against  a  particular  tool, 
if  any  e.xists,  by  staging 
a  striking  comparison  of 
its  performance  ability. 
The  third,  and  most  im- 
portant, is  to  impress  up- 
on the  superintendent  or 
factory  manager — the 
man  higher  up — the  fact 
that  the  tool  or  machine 
being  demonstrated  is  one 
that  he  needs  in  order  to 
increase  his  production 
or  decrease  his  costs.  In 
fact,  the  entire  question 
of  marketing  machine 
tools  and  small  tools,  in- 
sofar as  operating  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  re- 
solves   itself    under    two 


MA(>HI\F,  shop  foremen  ami  operators  take  tlic 
selves  and  their  work  seriously.    Tiiey  pride  tin 


coupled  with  the  informa- 
tion that  certain  large 
shoi)s  use  it  extensively, 
is  often  sutficient  to  sell 
it.  However,  every  one 
of  this  manufacturer's 
salesmen  is  capable  of 
demonstrating  the  chuck 
if  conditions  arise  that 
require  it. 

A  manufacturer  in  the 
Chicago  district  who 
makes  pipe  dies  has  al- 
ways used  the  demon- 
stration method  to  make 
sales.  His  particular  die 
requires  less  effort  to 
thread  pipe,  but  the 
plumber  or  pipe  fabri- 
cator is  not  convinced 
that  this  means  anything 
until  a  salesman  actually 
puts  the  die  into  the  stock 
and  asks  him  to  pull  the 
stock  handle.  This  manu- 
facturer also  is  of  the 
opinion  that  whether  the 
salesman  has  to  demon- 
strate or  not,  he  should 
have  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  him 


heads.      One    of    these    is      selves  upon  heinf;  practical  men  and  place  great  value      to  do  so  when  the  occasion 
"operator  knowledge,"  the      upon  their  own  experience.   This  is  why  the  only  type  of      demands. 

man    who   can   he   a   successful    salesman    of   specialties 

used    in    machine   shops   is   one   who   has   had   practical 

shop  experience  or  its  equivalent  in  his  early  training 


other  may  be  referred  to 
as  "factory  good  will." 

In  this  connection  it 
is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge    that    splendid 


A  firm  making  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  and 
cutting  equipment  utilizes 
the  demonstrating  crew- 
idea     as     follows.       The 


machine  tools  go  into  factories  and  covering  of  outlying  factory  districts  company's  apparatus  is  distributed 
shortly  afterward  are  discarded,  not  and  as  a  means  of  transporting  to  the  trade  by  jobbers,  mill  supply 
becau.se  of  any  fault  in  the  tool  it-  their  apparatus.  A  demonstrating  houses,  heavy  hardware  dealers  and 
self,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  knowl-  .salesman  gains  entry  to  a  machine  automotive  equipment  houses.  The 
edge  of  its  proper  use.  Similar  shop,  plant  or  factory,  as  the  case  company  has  one  distributor  in  each 
good  tools  have  been  thrown  out  of  may  be,  where  he  takes  the  oppor-  jobbing  center  and,  at  the  disposal 
machine  shops  becau.se  of  a  lack  of  tunity  to  show  how  his  tools  com-  of  each  distributor,  there  is  placed 
good  will  toward  them,  or,  to  express  pare  with  those  of  competing  makes,  a  factory  representative  whose  ex- 
it more  clearly,  a  disinclination  to-  It  was  through  this  method  that  penses  and  salary  are  borne  by  the 
ward  them  becau.se  of  a  preference  a  manufacturer  of  tap  chucks  sue-  manufacturer.  This  representative 
for  another  type  or  make.  ceeded  in  introducing  his  product  carries  a  sample  kit  in  which  all  of 
Certain  manufacturers  of  small  about  five  years  ago.  He  found  it  the  company's  smaller  items  are 
tools  and  equipment,  whose  sales-  necessary  to  use  his  chuck  in  a  lathe  contained.  He  also  carries  different 
men  are  in  position  to  carry  their  right  before  a  man's  eyes  before  he  views  of  the  company's  heavier  ap- 
goods  with  them,  employ  demon-  could  get  a  reaction  that  could  be  paratus.  Each  factory  representa- 
strating  crews  as  their  only  selling  turned  into  a  sale.  Today  this  par-  tive  accompanies  the  jobber's  sales- 
agents.  Generally,  an  automobile  ticular  chuck  is  well  known,  and  men  and  demonstrates  the  equip- 
is    placed    at    the    disposal    of    such  demonstration   is  unnecessary.     The  ment. 

representatives     to     facilitate     the  mere   statement   of   the    firm    name.  This      particular      company      has 
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Harvard  Advertising  Awards 
Announced  for  1924 


THE  Harvard  Advertising 
Awards,  founded  last  year  by 
Edward  \V.  Bok  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  were  made  public  at  a  din- 
ner given  to  the  winners  for  1924  at 
the  Harvard  Union,  Cambridge,  the 
evening  of  Monday,  January  26, 
1925.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
these  awards,  which  are  to  be  made 
annually,  are  offered  by  Mi-.  Bok  in 
the  conviction  that  advertising, 
wisely  utilized,  is  a  great  economic 
power  that  can  be  used  to  broaden 
markets  and  decrease  the  cost  of 
distribution.  The  awards,  which 
were  announced  and  presented  by 
Dean  Wallace  B.  Donham,  are  to  be 
the  means  of  focusing  public  atten- 
tion on  the  successful  practical  use 
of  advertising  through  a  recognition 
of  meritorious  work.  As  announced 
originallv.    the    awards    were    to    be 


made  under  the  three  classifications 
that  follow: 

First :   For  Distinguished  Personal  Ser- 
vice to  Advertising  (gold  medal). 
Second:    For    Planning   and    Research. 

1.  For  a  national  campaign  ($1,500). 

2.  For  a  local  campaign  ($1,500). 

3.  For  scientific  research  in  adver- 
tising  ($1,500). 

Third:    For    Distinguished     Individual 
Advertisements. 

1.  For  the  advertisement  most  effec- 
tive in  its  use  of  English   ($1,000). 

2.  For  the  advertisement  most  effec- 
tively accomplishing  its  purpose  in  a 
few  words,  with  or  without  illustration 
($1,000). 

3.  For  the  advertisement  most  effec- 
tive in  its  use  of  typography   ($1,000) 

4.  For  the  advertisement  most  effec- 
tive in  its  use  of  pictorial  illustration  in 
any  form  ($1,000). 

The  Jury  of  Award  which  decided 
the  winners  in  the  various  divisions 


was  made  up  of  the  folhnving:  O.  C. 
Harn,  advertising  manager,  Na- 
tional Lead  Company,  New  York; 
H.  K.  McCann,  president.  The  H. 
K.  McCann  Company,  New  York; 
George  C.  Sherman,  president,  Sher- 
man &  Lebair,  Inc., New  York; Harry 
Dwight  Smith,  president,  Fuller  & 
Smith,  Cleveland ;  Philip  L.  Thom- 
son, publicity  manager.  Western 
Electric  Company ;  Dr.  Daniel 
Starch,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Harvard ;  Milton 
Towne,  treasurer,  Joseph  Richards 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  Dr.  M. 
T.  Copeland,  director.  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Research ;  Conde 
Nast,  president  and  publisher,  Conde 
Nast  publications;  E.  W.  Parsons, 
advertising  director,  Chicago  Tri- 
bune publications. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  contest,  no  material  from 


—that  the  doctor  shall  arrive  ///  /////c 


an  urgcni  call  at  nitihl."    So  a  doclor 


"InM.-iii(ly  I  \ct  (o  wurt.iuing  nrii- 
ficial  rc\|iir.iii<iii;  .imi  aficr  a  few 
miiuiits  llir  liltW  fun.,  .^r.l^ed.  and 
colur  lK-g:iii.tij  crcq)  inni.  iiilu  llic 
clulk-wliiir  ciirrkv  TIk  m>iiW  uf 
lliLti  ini>ilicr  \s  one  ol  tlic  i)triig\ 
which  I  liH>k  liack  on  »  a  ricli  |)art 
uf  the  ci)inj>riiv;iriiiii  of  a  couniTj- 
diKiotS  life,     i'lic  lillle  girl  would 


rliavc«ccniiiK>lh<r 

It  Iterii  for  rlic  autumuliile. 


«]ud 


-w  mnUc  all  s|>c«:d.  gax-e  (lie  ar  all 
i  ihrj>.i^<-liCKoiiMdi};c<t.  Rracli- 
infi  rlic  linmc,  I  cnicroi  lin»iily.  lo 
Iw  fiirclcd  liy  diclica  rdtroken  cry  of 
llirinurlirr:  'Oil. itocror.iny  baby  r« 
dyiii);!*  'Uu  nur  gii-c  up;  ilierc  may 
yet  \k  lime.'  1  »ii*wcr«I.  but  my 
ho|)e«  were  at  zero.  I  approachnl 
tbebcd  and,  ca^tmKdiccuver.iitide. 
lo<*ketld.mnoiial]caLilifulliiilrg>fl. 
moii(jnl»N.  and  apparenrly  dead. 

0(  ihc  155.000  physicians  in  the  Uniicd  SiaU-s  and  Canada. 
probably  oni-  in  ever)'  five  is  scr\rd  by  the  cai-s  wliich  General 
Motors  builds.  The  thought  is  an  in^piraiitm;  and  we  publish 
this  advertisement  that  it  may  be  hunjj— oj  an  inspiration— in 
t\  ery  f;ictor\'  and  plant,  in  every  showroom  and  scr\*icc  station. 

May  it  l>c  a  reminder  that  the  ser\ice  of  llic  automobile  is  a 
part  of  the  most  sublime  service  which  any  human  being  is 
pri\'ilegecl  tu  render  to  another:  and  that  no  ideals  of  work- 
manship ean/^ne  too  high  for  tluwe  who  laUir  to  make  sure 
th..t  thr  do.  tt,i-\hall  :irrivr  ;;/  fi»,r. 


GENERAL 


i\ational  advprtising  campaign  of  General  Motors  Company:  conspirmnis  for  planning  and  execution  of 
campaigns  of  a  general  or  institutional  character — Award  to  Barton.  Durstine  &  Oshorn.  Inc..  iVfic  York 
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anyone  associated  with  a  member  of 
the  jury  of  award  was  considered. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
elimination  in  connection  with  the 
vast  quantity  of  material  that  was 
submitted,  approximately  five  thou- 
sand separate  pieces,  from  about  175 
ajrencies  and  advertisers,  the  jury 
was  divided  into  six  different  com- 
mittees for  elimination,  as  follows: 
Committee  on  National  Campaijrns. 
Committee  on  Local  Campaigns. 
Committee  on  Research  Programs. 
Committee  on  Individual  Advertise- 
ments for  English,  Committee  upon 
Individual  Advertising  for  Brevity 
and  Illustration,  Committee  upon 
Typography. 

Each  committee  proceeded  with 
the  elimination  of  entries  in  the 
various  divisions  and  then,  by  a 
majority  report,  recommended  to 
the  jury  as  a  whole  the  award  to  be 
made  in  the  division  on  which  it 
was  expressing  judgment.  In  the 
final  judging,  however,  as  shown 
by  the  minutes  of  the  jury,  the 
entire  jur.v  review^ed  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  material  considered 
by  the  individual  committees.  For 
example,  in  judging  national  prod- 
uct campaigns,  the  committee  nar- 
rowed itself  down  to  eight  cam- 
paigns, which  were  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  the  jury  as  a  whole. 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  jury 
upon  campaigns,  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  plan  underlying 
each  of  the  advertising  campaigns 
submitted.  N'o  campaign  was  con- 
sidered which  was  unaccompanied 
by  a  brief  in  which  the  problem  of 
the  advertiser  was  given  and  the 
way  it  was  met. 

The  recipients  of  the  awards  for 
1924,  and  the  divisions  under  which 
each  respective  award  was  made, 
are  as  follows: 

J.  Walter  Thompnon  Company. 

For  the  national  advertiHivg  cam- 
pnign  of  Lux,  a  product  of  Lever 
firothers  Company,  deemed  mcst  con- 
spicuou.s  for  the  excellence  of  its  plan- 
ning and  execution  among  the  national 
advertising  campaigns  for  specific  prod- 
ucts or  services. 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

For  the  national  advertising  cam- 
paign  of  General  Motorx  Company, 
deemed  most  conspicuous  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  planning  and  execution 
among  the  national  campaigns  of  a 
general  or   institutional  character. 

Barton,  Durxtine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

For  the  local  advertising  campaign 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Ccnnpany,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  smalt  editorial  advertise- 
ments, deemed  most  conspicuous  for 
the  excellence  of  its  planning  and  ex- 
ecution among  the  local  advertising 
campaigns  of   1924. 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 
For    the   advertising    research   titled 


100  Years  to  a  Day 


How  wonJcriul  it  *wU  be  il  out 
bodic*  were  like  ihe  "onc-hoM  ihiy" 
—  if  w«  kcpi  on  fcunt  until  w«  |un  cc^ 
Up«rd  from  old  «(c!  What  for  to  live  ■ 
hie  Un  from  p«in  ami  illncu.  filled  with 
pirauni  activKtes  inJ  followed  Ky  i 

:  (h<  iimple  ttopf>>'^t!  oi 


:Un" 


Hun  duttuK  II  another  matt 
more  people  die  from  heart  di 
from  tuherculoiu  or  can<er  or  prwurrwjnia- 
And  many  of  them  die  r*ee>dlenlv.  Hea 
di»ea*<  It  to  little  underttood  anj  < 
ttreailv  feared!  There  h«i  alwayi  h«^ 
huih  whenever  the  dread  word*  »c 
mentioned  ~aU3>i  an  a>r  of  awe  ar^l 
myttery.  The  perion  who  had  heart  dit- 
e«»e  wa>  lupooiied  to  be  doomed  with 
the  iword  of  Damoctei  hanging  by  a  hair 
above  hli  head. 

It  wts  thought  that  iKKhing  could  be  done 
about  heart  ditcaae.  Tho*e  who  had  ii  were 
afraid  to  excrciic.  afraid  ro  work,  afratd  of 
thii— afraid  of  that.  RcUlive*  watched 
with  terror,  retdy  to  op«n  the  wirwJow  or 
bring  a  glau  of  water. 

But  it  TKed  rwt  be  to.  Hean  diaeatc  ii  r>ot 
the  tragically  itKurable  and  unpreveniable 


atfliciion  ii 


thought 


%,  make*  the  heart 
t  faithfiilly  for  a  loog 
machines  turned  out 


Day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  thi» 
mo«t  wonderful  machine  in  the  world  doei 
Its  work.  It  has  no  rest,  from  the  day  you 
are  bom  to  the  day  you  die.  It  hat  tv> 
lime  off  for  repairs— it  knows  rK>  holidays 
and  observes  no  union  hours. 

Steadily,  steadfasily.  tecond  by  second  and 
minute  by  minute,  this  marvelous  muKle 
contracts  and  expands- contracts  and  ex- 
pands —  pumping  the  blood   all   through 


<^ 


Many  damafed  hcsns  can  be  rrudc  to  do 
their  work  tnrou^  proper  rest  trwl  care. 
The  hean  has  amating  recuperative  powers 
and  often  will  mend  itself  ilgiven  a  chartce. 
But  even  thou^  you  have  some  senoua 
oTfanK  hean  trouble,  rherc  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  despair.  Some  ot  the 
hutiest,  moat  useful  people  In  the  world, 
are  hean  sutferen. 

If  ycKj  have  hean  diicuc  do  rtot  love  hope. 
A  rK>ted  hean  ipeclaUst  taid:  "The  cases 
in  which  people  drop  dead  from  hean 
disease  are  ooenparativ-ely  few.  If  ihoae 
with  impaired  heans  will  follow  the  in- 
structions  of  their  phyucuns  thry  can 
live  practically  rtormal  lives— arul  wUI 
most  likely  die  of  somethtng  else." 

Find  out  how  to  live  to  you  »(U  not 
oveT'tax  your  hean.  Learn  the  kitui  ot 
occupatwrtt  that  are  safe  tor  you.  Let 
your  doctor  tell  you  what  you  may  do  and 
what  you  muse  not  do.  Exercise  u  oAen 
a  pan  of  the  trcatntent  oi  heart  disease 
but  your  cxerctsc  must  be  directed  by  your 
physKian. 


>  decide 


A  tcK  of  people  arc  sutfenr>g  fro 
lury   hean  dueasc.     Don't  try 
for  yourself.    There  it  tcarcdy  a 
associated  with  hean  disease  which   may 
tKM  be  caused    by    some    other    disorder. 
The  most  important  thing  ti  to  live  hygi- 
enically.  to  keep  yourself  strong  arvj  well, 
so  that  disease  germs  »ill  have 
little   chance   to    attack    your         ,'■- 
body.     When  you  are  ill  put        /r-'^ 
1  your  doctor's        /      .,' 


Treat  your  hean  fairly — protect  it  from  the 
thin);s  that  may  injure  it  and  ytxi  have 
little  to  fear.  Hean  disease  has  grow'n  to 
such  alarming  figures  as  the  greatest  life 
destroyer  in  the  United  States,  simply  bc- 


ive  your  heart  carefully  ex-   ^- 
iirved  after  every   attack  of  \' ^^  ^) 


for  "A  lue^rtd  yean  \ 


#^ 
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AdvprtisemenI  effertiic  in  «.«■  of  I^nglish — Atcard  to  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company:  recognition  to  Robert  Lynn  Co.x.  in  charge 
oj  a^li-ertising.  and  Hauli^'  Advertising  Conipanv,  Inc..  .Npic   1  orfc 


"Field  Survey  Report  for  American 
Radiator  Company,''  considered  by  the 
Jury  of  Award  the  most  conspicuous 
research  of  1924  coming  under  its  at- 
tention, the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
reduce  or  preclude  unwise  and  wasteful 
expenditure  in  a  .■specitic  advertising 
program. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

For  the  advcrti.fing  research  titled 
".A.n  Investigation  Into  and  Analysis 
of  Subscription  Circulation  of  Forty- 
four  General  Magazines  in  Metro- 
politan Ci)icinnali  by  \'arious  Group- 
ings." Considered  by  the  Jury  of 
Award  as  the  most  conspicuous  re- 
search of  1924  coming  under  its  atten- 
tion, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  bring 
economy  and  secure  efficiency  in  adver- 
tising by  producing  information  of 
general  value  in  furthering  the  knowl- 
edge and  science  of  advertising. 

Erma    Pcrham    Proctz,    of   Gardner 

Advertisinp  Company,  St.  Louis. 

For    a    distinguished    individual    ad- 


vertisement of  Pet  Milk,  a  product  of 
Pet  Milk  Company,  titled  "Take  Baby 
and  Go,"  deemed  most  effective  in  its 
use  of  pictorial  illustration  in  any  form. 

L.  Hayward  Bartlett,  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 

For  a  distinguished  individual  ad- 
vertisement of  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, titled  "Keep  a  Kodak  Story  of 
the  Children,"  deemed  the  advertise- 
ment most  effectively  accomplishing  its 
purpose  in  a  few  words. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, with  recognition  to  Robert 
Lynn  Cox,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  charge  of  advertising, 
and  to  Hawley  Advertising 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

For  a  distinguished  itidividual  ad- 
vertisement, titled  "100  Years  to  a 
Day,"  deemed  most  effective  in  its  use 
of  English.  In  the  opinion  of  the  jurj' 
it    possessed    the    additional    value    of 
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Kee/)  a  Kodak  story  of  the  children 


Autographic  Kodaks  S6.s<>  up 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,   The  a; 


dak  Cily 


I 


Advertisement  deemed  most  effectively  aecomplishinp  its  purpose 
in  a  fete  ivords  tcith  or  icithout  illustration — Aiiard  was  made  to  L. 
Hayivard  Bartlett.  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester.  ?i.  1 . 


being  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements 
of  similar  merit. 

In  the  original  announcement  of 
,  the  awards  it  was  stated  that  the 
awards  were  to  be  made  to  indi- 
viduals. In  its  administration,  how- 
ever, the  Harvard  Business  School 
found  that  to  enforce  this  provision 
would  cause  injustice,  because  ad- 
vertising work  is  rarely  the  work 
of  one  mind.  Accordingly  this  pro- 
vision was  not  enforced  and  ma- 
terial was  accepted  in  the  names  of 
organizations  as  well. 

The  gold  medal  for  distinguished 
service  for  the  year  was  awarded  to 
the  National  Vigilance  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World.  In  this  connection  the 
Jury  of  Award  found  it  expedient, 
after  considerable  discussion,  to 
change  the  terms  of  the  awards  as 


originally  announced.  In  deciding 
to  award  the  gold  medal  to  an  or- 
ganization (it  had  been  the  inten- 
tion to  award  it  to  an  individual), 
the  jury  felt  that  such  an  award 
would  go  far  in  improving  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  an  organization  to 
which  an  award  might  be  given. 

The  award  to  the  National  Vigil- 
ance Committee  by  the  jury  was 
made  in  the  hope  of  centering  at- 
tention upon  what  it  considered 
probably  the  most  important  move- 
ment in  advertising,  the  campaign 
to  make  advertising  more  useful  and 
effective  through  emphasis  upon 
truthfulness  and  credibility. 

A  change  was  found  necessary  in 
making  awards  for  national  cam- 
paigns. As  originally  proposed,  only 
one  award  of  $1,500  was  to  be  made 
for  a  national  campaign.     In  its  de- 


liberations, however,  the  jury  found 
that  the  material  which  came  before 
it  automatically  fell  into  two  classes : 
(1)  I'roduct  ("ami)aigns  and  (2)  In- 
stitutional or  General  Campaigns. 
It  recommended,  therefore,  that  two 
awards  be  made  under  this  classi- 
fication, the  product  award  to  go  to 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
for  the  campaign  of  Lux,  and  the 
institutional  award  to  Barton,  Durs- 
tine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  for  the  General 
Motors  campaign.  Accordingly,  two 
awards  were  made,  each  carrying  a 
cash  prize  of  $1,.500. 

A  similar  prol)lem  presented  it- 
.self  with  the  material  entered  under 
the  classification  of  "Scientific  Re- 
search in  Advertising." 

Here,  too  the  jury  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  single  award  under 
the  terms  of  the  announcement, 
which  read  as  follows:  "This  award 
($1500)  will  be  given  for  the  adver- 
tising research  that.  .  .(a)  has 
brought  about  economy  or  secured 
efficiency  in  advertising  by  pro- 
ducing information  of  general  value 
in  furthering  the  knowledge  and 
•science  of  advertising,  or  (b)  has 
reduced  or  precluded  unwise  and 
wasteful  expenditure  in  a  specific 
advertising  program."  The  jury 
found  that  there  were  two  distinct 
types  of  researches  submitted,  fall- 
ing under  the  heads  (a)  and  (b)  of 
the  original  provision.  Accordingly, 
two  awards  were  made,  each  carry- 
ing a  cash  prize  of  $1500,  as  named 
before. 

When  it  came  to  judging  the  ad- 
vertisements most  effective  in  the 
use  of  typography,  the  jury  found 
itself  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  method 
of  arriving  at  any  basis  by  which 
advertisements  might  be  judged  as 
outstanding  in  the  use  of  typogra- 
phy. A  number  of  advertisements 
which  reached  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  achieved  typographical 
distinction  through  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent methods. 

The  jury  recommended  to  the 
Harvard  Business  School  that  a 
change  in  the  basis  of  the  awards 
for  individual  advertisements,  which 
carry  ca.sh  prizes  of  $1000  each,  be 
made  for  the  year  1925,  setting  up 
three  classifications  which  would 
fall  generally  under  the  heads  of: 
(1)  advertisements  depending  pri- 
marily upon  text  for  delivering  their 
message,  (2)  those  depending  pri- 
marily upon  illustration,  (3)  those 
which  depend  upon  a  combination 
of  the  two.  The  exact  bases  for 
these  awards  as  well  as  other 
changes  in  the  awards  and  adminis- 
tration will  be  announced  shortly, 
according  to  Dean  Wallace  B.  Don- 
ham,  of  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
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In  making'  the  awai'ii.s  tlu- 
jury  made  a  report  in  which 
were  incurporatecl  the  follow- 
ing'  statements: 

"The  Harvard  Advertising 
Awards  were  founded  in  the 
belief  that  formal  recoKnition 
of  notable  excellence  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  ad- 
vertising will  stimulate  im- 
provement in  advertising, 
thereh.v  making  it  .serve  busi- 
ness and  societ.v  more  efTec- 
tivelyt 

"The  ready  willingness  ol 
America's  oldest  university  to 
administer  the  awards  may  be 
considered  by  future  histor- 
ians as  marking  the  period  in 
which  advertising  progressed 
from  a  pioneer  stage  into  a 
profession,  with  higher  stand- 
ards in  its  technique,  respon- 
sibility,   service    and    ethics. 

"In   the   conception   of   the 
awards  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  jury,  empha- 
sis was  placed  upon  the  plan 
underlying     the     advertising 
campaign    submitted.       The    impor- 
tance   of    thoroughgoing    study,    re- 
.search  and  planning  at  the  inception 
of  an  advertising  campaign,  is  thus 


To  people  who  wish  they 
had  more  money 


A  little  lesa  thought  about  I'ncoma,  plcax.     A 
great  deal  more  thought  about  outio. 

You  can  convince  yourself  very  quickly 
that  Macy's  actually  does  charge  less  for  it* 
merchandise  than  any  other  store  charges, 
quality  for  quality. 

Your  saving  at  Macy's  is  at  least  six  dollars 
out  of  every  hundred  you  would  have  spent 
elsewhere. 

So.  if  you  transfer  all  your  important  shop- 
ping to  Macy's.  you  will  make  important  addi- 
tions to  the  money  you  have  on  hand. 

A  dollar  is  a  dollar — whether  you  get  it  by 
increasing  your  income,  or  Macy's  geta  it  for 
you  by  reducing  your  outgo. 

CopTH»ht,  192«.  by  R   H    M«rv  i  Co    Tnr     i4-h  Sfrr*!  fc  Bro^dwiy 


Loral  advertising  campaign  iif  R.  II.  Macy  & 
Company:  most  conspiriioits  for  vxrvllpnce  of 
plunninf!  and  fxi'rution — Atcard  lias  madv  to 
Burton.    Dnrstinc   &   Osborn.    Inc..    iSinv    York- 


given  due  recognition  of  its  funda- 
mental importance.  Advertising  is 
really  effective  only  when  it  is  care- 
fully adapted  to  the  merchandising 


liroblems  of  a  manufacturer 
'if  merchant.  Advertising  so 
conceived  and  executed  justi- 
fies its  recognition  as  an  im- 
portant force  in  the  efficient 
distribution  of  goods,  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  and 
creation  of  good  will.  J 

"To  assess  the  true  edu-  I 
cational  value  of  the  award- 
will  require  a  study  of  tl^ 
winning  campaigns  and  then 
accompanying  briefs,  together 
with  the  successful  research 
programs  and  individual  ad- 
vertisements as  they  are  later 
published   and  exhibited. 

"In  awarding  the  first  gold 
medal  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices to  the  National  Vigi- 
lance Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  the  jury  hopes  to 
center  attention  upon  proba- 
bly the  most  important  move- 
ment in  advertising,  the  cam- 
paign to  make  advert  isiii; 
more  useful  and  effecti\' 
through  emphasis  upon  truth- 
fulness. The  jury  l)elieves  that  this 
first  competition  furnishes  basis  for 
confidence  that  the  awards  will  ac- 
complish    the     objectives     desired." 


Uafie  Coahy  and  Qo- 


w:"^ 


■IdviTlisrnii'nl   of   I'rt    Milk   Compuny :    ilffnii-d 
most   rfjrclirr   in    i/m'   of   pirlorial   illustration 
\nard   teas    niadr   to   I'.rma    I'lTltam    I'roi'tz.   of 
tho    (iardniT     iiliiTlisini:    Compans.    St.    I.onis 


lAJhy  choose Jine  toilet  soap  for 
ivashingyow  hands  ■hjhhb 

If  you  expose  them  to  A.       *  "  A. 

kitchen  soap  an  liour  and  a  hall      ^^""^m     "^Sm 

every  day  in  the  dishpan  i        \v  ,  "^ 


?^^' 


\iilioii(d  (iili  rrtisinp  innipaiiin  of  Lnx  ( Lovit 
Hriilhrrs  (  itnipnny )  :  lotispiiiions  for  plnnninii 
and  rxvinlion  for  spi'rifir  prodnrts  Anard 
itas  tnadc  to  tiic  J.  IT  altvr  Thompson  Company 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  (I  Sides  Manager 


When  Good  Salesmen  Become 
a  Liability  on  the  House 

By  V,  V.  Lawless 


EACH  year,  for 
several  years. 
Collins  had  come 
around  and  talked  over 
the  need  of  a  raise  in 
pay.  Each  year  he  re- 
ceived an  advance,  un- 
til this  year.  And  this 
year,  when  he  came  to 
talk  for  more  money,  he 
walked  out  with  no  job. 

In  building  up  and 
maintaining  a  sales 
force,  it  is  necessary 
to  appreciate  the  need 
of  getting  and  holding 
good  men  and  paying 
them  all  that  they  are 
worth.  But  therein 
lies  a  fine  point.  Pay- 
ing them  what  they 
are  worth  is  only  good 
business,  but  just  what 
is  a  man  worth?  Col- 
lins had  reached  a 
stage  where  he  was 
getting  about  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month  more  than 
he  was  entitled  to  get 
for  the  work  he  was 
doing.  He  had  brought 
himself  up  to  that 
point  through  his  an- 
nual requests,  or  rather 
demands,  and  his  sell- 
ing cost  per  unit  was 
all  out  of  line. 

There  were  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  why 
Collins  could  not  grow 
into  a  job  having  more  — 

responsibility.  His  own 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  living  in  only 
one  spot  in  the  world  in  a  certain 
southern  city  stood  in  his  way.  Yet, 
year  after  year,  he  had  secured  his 
advance.  Now  he  was  an  overpaid 
man  and  when  it  came  time  to  con- 
sider the  coming  year,  it  was  time 
to  call  a  halt. 

The  company  lost  a  good  man. 
Certainly,  it  was  too  bad  to  see  him 
go,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  find- 
ing it  better  to  let  even  a  good  man 


H 


sales  organization.  He 
was  so  good  that  he 
was  unruly.  He  was  a 
star  and  he  knew  he 
was  a  star.  True,  there 
was  no  real  need  for 
his  working  on  Satur- 
days. He  could  even 
get  a  late  start  on 
Monday  or  not  reach 
his  territory  until 
Tuesday  morning,  and 
still  do  a  fihe  week's 
work. 

When  it  came  to 
asking  him  to  be  on 
the  job  Monday  morn- 
ing and  work  right 
through  until  Saturday 
evening — not  Bronson. 
Wasn't  he  doing  a  good 
week's  work  each 
week?  Was  he  to  be 
bound  down  to  a  time 
clock  like  an  ordinary 
office  girl  or  book- 
keeper? Hours  meant 
nothing  to  him.  Many 
a  time,  he  worked  until 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  to 
finish  a  big  deal.  When 
he  worked,  he  worked. 
He  did  a  big  business. 
He  earned  his  money. 
He  would  not  be  held 
down  to  any  set  rule. 
In  a  small  sales 
force,  where  each  man 
was  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  man- 
===^^^==ii;=;^^^==^=^=;:;;i        agement,  this  was  well 

enough — might  work 
go  than  to  let  him  upset  the  whole  out  all  right.  But  in  a  big  force  of 
scheme  of  things.    When  a  salesman,    men — not  at  all.    While  Bronson  did 


RONSON  was  too  f;ood  for  a  large  sales  organization, 
was  a  star  and  he  kne^ 
no    real   need    for    liis    working    on    Saturdays 


e  was  a  star  and  he  knew  he  was 


star. 


There  was 

He   could 

even  get  a  late  start  on   Monday  or  not  reacli  his  territory 

until   Tuesday   morning,   and   still   do   a    fine   week's   work 


even  though  a  good  man,  gets  his 
co.st  up  to  the  point  where  he  is  a 
losing  proposition,  it  is  just  as  well 
to  face  the  facts  and  call   it  a  day. 

Bronson  was  one  of  the  finest  men 
the  company  ever  had.  He  is  with 
another  concern  now  and  doing 
splendidly.  He  is  a  thoroughly  good 
man   but  he  was  let  go. 

Bronson  was  too  good  for  a  large 


a  fine  job  himself,  he  brought  dis- 
content into  the  entire  group  of  men. 
The  average  man  had  to  work  from 
Monday  morning  until  Saturday 
night  to  do  a  decent  week's  work. 
But  we  couldn't  make  them  see  that 
Bronson  was  different.  It  was  a 
case  of  having  a  good  average  group 
of  men,  all  doing  their  jobs  and 
letting   Bronson   go.      Or    it    was   a 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68] 
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Selling  in  Overalls 

By  Philip  R.  Frost 


IN  a  purchasing  agent's  office  in 
the  morning;  in  the  afternoon 
in  overalls,  pa'.kirg  a  pump  in 
an  engine-room,  building  a  baffle- 
wall  or  measuring  power  piping  to 
be  insulated;  or  a-top  of  a  building 

inspecting     or    overseeing    a     

roofing  job.     Such  is  not  the     

conventional  idea  of  a  sales-  i^mm 
man's  roHtine  day;  but  it  is 
the  Johns-Manville  idea;  and 
it  probably  serves  to  explain 
the  success  of  this  great 
business  which  faces  a  sales 
problem  that  makes  ordinary 
selling  seem  simple  by  com- 
parison. 

Yet  the  principle  of  Johns- 
Manville  selling  might  well 
be  applied  more  generally  in 
industrial  selling  in  many 
lines.  Expressed  in  a  sen- 
tence, that  principle  might  be 
boiled  down  to  "Don't  tell 
them;  show  them."  When 
one  is  selling  products  such 
as  those  of  Johns-Manville 
— asbestos,  insulation,  high 
temperature  cement,  roofings, 
packings,  and  power  conserv- 
ing and  fire  protection  prod- 
ucts generally — one  is  deal- 
ing in  actualities  and  with 
Missourians,  who  insist  on 
being  shown. 

It   is   because  of   this   that 
Johns-Manville     salesmen 
often  do  their  real  selling  in 
overalls.  Not  that  each  of  the 
six  hundred  men   making   up 
the  J-M  sales  force  carries  a 
pair   of   overalls    in   his   grip 
(though   some   of   them   do)  ; 
but    whenever    there    is    any     ^^^; 
need   for   it,   they   have   been 
schooled  to  regard  it  a  selling  oppor- 
tunity to   borrow  a  pair  and  climb 
into  or  onto  or  through  any  sort  of 


But  the  reason  no  mere  mechanic 
in  overalls  can  represent  Johns- 
Manville  is  that  he  must  be  able  also 
to  meet  and  talk  to  the  purchasing 
agent  in  his  office,  the  president  in 
the    front    office,    or    the    board    of 


J(>iiii>-M;iiivill)'  .-icllinj;  has  to  be 
one  III  places  siicli  as  this  lirc-pol.  A  J-M 
Balesinan  iiiiist  be  al  lioiin-  on  tlu'  carpet  of  a 
purciiasinp  af;ciit"s  oflicc.  the  oriental  rug  of  a 
president's  olTice,  or  in  overalls  on  a  roof,  dock, 
in  a  fire  room,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine  shaft 


necessary  viewpoint  to  appreciate 
the  need  for  actually  demonstrating 
the  serviceability  or  economy  of  ma- 
terials, instead  of  expecting  to  make 
sales  by  sheer  weight  of  .sales  talk. 
The  kid-gloved,  glib-talking  type  of 
salesman  without  technical 
^^^^  experience  would  find  hard 
sledding  selling  for  Johns- 
Manville. 

The  men  responsible  for  the 
sales  of  each  of  the  various 
classes  of  products  produced 
and  sold  by  Johns-Manville 
have  all  been  through  the 
overall  stage.  In  fact  some 
of  them  keep  a  pair  of  over- 
alls in  a  drawer  of  their 
desks,  prepared  to  go  out  on 
a  job  on  an  hour's  notice, 
ready  to  proceed  to  the 
trouble  spot,  be  it  on  a  roof, 
deck,  in  a  pump  room  or  ma- 
chine shop,  down  a  mine 
shaft  or  into  the  hold  of  a 
vessel.  One  of  them  recently 
remarked.  "My  wife  doesn't 
know  it,  but  occasionally  1 
new  tobacco  with  a  mechanic 
r  an  engineer.  I  find  it 
easier  to  get  close  to  a  man 
after  I've  bit  a  chunk  off  his 
tobacco  plug.  He'll  tell  me 
his  troubles  quicker — and 
that's  what  I'm  after  first. 
Then  he'll  listen  to  me  while 
I  tell  him  the  solution  and 
pre.scribe    our    materials." 

The    Johns-Manville    policy 
of   "selling   the   salesmen"    is 
one  which  is  worthy  of  more 
detailed    explanation.      It    is 
the    belief    of    those    respon- 
_^     sible    for   Johns-Manville   ad- 
vertising   that    in    marketing 
industrial    products    such    as    theirs 
the    advertising    does    little    actual 
selling.     "To  a  certain  extent  it  may 


directors    if    need    be,    and    this    is 

sometimes   neces.sary    in   .selling  big 

orders.     He  must  be  of  big  enough 

place  to  get  to  the  point  where  the    mental  caliber  to  talk  to  these  men    create  consumer  acceptance  for  our 

prol)lem  exists  and  the  product  is  to    in  broad  terms  of  saving  and  service    products,"    admitted    VV.    S.     Lock- 

and  dividends,  even   as  he  talks   to 

the  fireman   or  engineer   or  depart- 
ment head  out  in  the  plant  in  terms 

of    practical    use    or    application    or 

service  on  the  job. 


Ih>  used.  Here  the  salesman  is  ex- 
pected, not  to  talk  his  line  first,  but 
to  go  into  the  problem  confronting 
the  engineer  or  fireman  or  superin- 
tendent, proving  as  he   speaks  that 


he  knows  his  own  materials  in  re- 
lation to  his  prospect's  needs, 
whether  they  involve  the  more  eco- 
nomical burning  of  coal,  the  conser- 


AU  this  serves  to  explain  why  so 
many  of  the  Johns-Manville  sales- 
men are  not  mere  salesmen,  but 
technically    educated    men,    many   of 


vation  of  power,  or  the  reduction  of    them  with  a  background  of  plant  ex- 
plant   maintenance.  perience.     Only   such  men   have  the 


wood,  the  company's  advertising  di- 
rector, "but  we  think  its  chief  value 
is  in  creating  'salesman  acceptance.' 
It  opens  the  door  to  our  men  and 
gives  them  a  chance  to  tell  their 
story,  either  as  salesmen  in  the  pur- 
chasing agent's  office  or  the  direc- 
tors' room,  or  in  a  pair  of  overalls 
out  in  the  plant.  That  is  why  we 
devote  considerable  advertising  to 
selling  Johns-Manville  sa.esmen." 
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The  Fortnightly  Adopts  a  Farm — IV 

How  Mr.  Maurer  Solves  His 
Own  Farm  Problem 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


THE  other  niRht, 
I  read  aloud  to 
Mr.  Maurer  this 
extract  from  Garet 
Garrett's  article  "Ex- 
posing the  Farm 
Problem,"  which  aji- 
peared  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  of 
November  8: 

What  are  the  largest 
indisputable  generali- 
zations that  may  !>»' 
made  concerning  Ami'i 
ican  agriculture?  Thi  > 
are  these  —  nameh  : 
That  the  American 
farmer,  taking  him 
freely,  is  the  most 
prosperous,  the  most 
assisted,  the  most  en- 
tertained, the  most  ex- 
horted in  his  own  be- 
half, the  best  informed, 
the  best  housed,  the 
best  dressed,  the  most 
extravagant  and  the 
least  bent  farmer  in 
the  whole  world.  Never 
before  anywhere  was 
there  an  agriculture 
comparable  in  all  these 
respects  to  the  agri-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
culture  of  this  country. 

And  yet  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  very  discontented.  His 
complaints  are  notorious.  They  seem 
to  be  numberless.  Always,  however, 
they  are  two — the  same  two:  That  his 
labor  is  despised  and  ill  rewarded ; 
not  actually,  since  he  cannot  any  more 
say  his  labor  is  actually  ill  rewarded, 
but  relatively  in  contrast  with  the  re- 
wards of  trade  and  industry;  and  that 
he  deals  at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
cities.  They  run  together  at  last  and 
come  to  but  one  thing.  What  the 
farmer  complains  of  is  that  he  is  not 
getting  his  share.  His  share  of  what? 
His  share  of  wealth. 

What  the  farmer  wants  is  more. 
That  is  human.  So  does  everybody 
else  want  more.  It  seems  very  simple 
at  this  point.  All  that  is  left  is  the 
problem — the  farm   problem,  that  is. 

"Is  that  true?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Maurer.  "The 
American  farmer  is  far  better  oflf 
than  the  farmer  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
the  Argentine.  There,  I  am  told, 
most  of  the  men  who  are  millionaires 
made    their    money    in    cattle    and 
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C COOPERATIVE  buying  is  being  practiced  to  a  slight  extent 
^by  the  farmers  in  Marshall  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Coal  is  bought  by  the  carload  as  are  some  fertilizers.  The 
illustration  above  shows  the  "agricultural  club"'  unloading 
lime.  Cooperative  selling  of  farm  products  has  seen  a  decided 
growth,  but  not  the  buying  of  products  necessary  to  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  Feed  is  a  big  item  in  the  upkeep  of  horses, 
etc..    vet    farmers    in    Marshall    buv    their    feed    as    individuals 


wheat.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  very  poor — poorer  than 
European  peasants.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  way  the 
people  'round  here  live  and  the  way 
people  in  Germany  lived  before  the 
war.  We  are  better  housed.  We 
have  more  and  better  food.  We  are 
better  educated,  better  clothed ;  and 
we  don't  have  to  work  anything  like 
as  hard  as  they  do." 

"'■  I  "'HEN,"    I    Queried,    "why    is    it 
J.  that  so  many  farmers  are  dis- 
contented.    Why   do    they    say   they 
aren't  making  money?" 

"They  are  not,"  answered  Mr. 
Maurer.  "At  least,  they  haven't  for 
the  last  three  years.  Take  my  own 
case.  I  ju.st  about  broke  even  in 
1921.  1922  and  192.3.  When  I  say 
'broke  even,'  I  mean  that  if  I  had 
allowed  myself  a  fair  wage  for  my 
labor,  the  amount  that  would  have 
been   left  wouldn't  be   a   decent  re- 


turn on  the  money 
I've  invested  in  this 
property.  I  get  a 
fairly  good  living  off 
my  farm.  I've 
brought  up  four  chil- 
dren— educated  them 
and  all  that.  But, 
outside  of  my  farm, 
I  have  mighty  little 
to  show  for  a  lifetime 
of  hard  work.  At  that, 
though,  I  believe  1 
am  better  off  than 
most  of  the  fellows 
who  have  moved  to 
town.  For  one  thing. 
I  am  my  own  boss. 

"I  did  not  make 
the  mistake  which  so 
many  farmers  made, 
a  few  years  ago," 
c  o  n  t  i  nu  e  d  Mr. 
Maurer,  "of  buying 
land  at  high  prices. 
Right  there  is  where 
a  lot  of  men  got 
themselves  into  diflfi- 
===  culties.  They  figured 
that  three  -  dollar 
wheat  was  here  for  good.  I  didn't 
believe  anything  of  the  kind.  Result 
is,  I  am  in  pretty  fair  shape,  finan- 
cially, while  some  of  my  neighbors 
are  loaded  up  with  more  land  than 
they  can  handle  and  which  they 
bought  at  the  highest  prices  on 
record.  So-and-so" — mentioning  the 
name  of  a  neighbor — "was  in  to  see 
me  Sunday  afternoon.  He's  getting 
discouraged — pretty  nearly  ready  to 
quit.     I'm  not." 

"In  what  way  can  the  United 
States  Government  help  the  farm- 
er?" was  my  next  question. 

"It  is  helping  us,"  Mr.  Maurer 
replied.  "But  the  man  who  can  help 
the  farmer  most  is  the  farmer  him- 
self. We've  got  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
cooperative  marketing.  We  have 
made  some  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. We've  got  to  make  more.  We 
who  produce  food  get  too  little  for 
it.  You  who  consume  it,  pay  too 
much.     There's  another  thing  we've 
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ifot  to  learn  -and  that  i.s.  how  to 
farm  more  intelligently.  The  Farm 
Bureau  is  helping  us  do  that.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  only  one  farmer  in 
seven  in  this  county  belongs  to  the 
Bureau.  Some  of  my  neighbors  say 
they  can't  afTord  to  join.    Some  think 


wheat  than  there  is  in  the  whole 
United  States.  It  is  a  question  that 
has  always  bothered  me." 

No  man  can  spend  as  much  time 
as  I  have  spent  with  Mr.  Maurer, 
without  realizing  that  he  is  a  con- 
servative of  conservatives.     He  may 


they'll  get  no  benefit  from  member-  not  know  very  much  about  political 
ship.  Some  think  they  can  get  all  economy,  but  in  his  own  quiet  w^ay 
or  most  of  the  benefits  of  member-  he  has  reached  certain  conclusions, 
ship  without   i)ayment   of      ^^ 


dues — by  asking  men  who 
are  members  of  the  Bu- 
reau what  to  do  under 
given  conditions.  You'd 
think  every  man  who 
farms  would  be  willing 
to  pay  $12.50  a  year  for 
what  the  Farm  Bureau 
gives  him.     No!" 

"Are  the  railroads 
more  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  you  than  in  the 
past?"  1  asked. 

"Ye  s,"  said  Mr. 
Maurer,  "they  are  giving 
us  better  service;  and 
the  Pennsylvania  has 
what  they  call  an  agri- 
cultural department.  The 
man  in  charge  addressed 
the  local  Farm  Bureau 
not  long  ago.  They  seem 
to  want  to  do  the  fair 
thing  l)y  us.  I've  got 
more  sympathy  for  the 
railroads  than,  I  used  to 
have.  They  are  in  a  fix. 
Thejr  ta.ves  are  much 
hijjher  than  they  were 
and  'a  lot  of  the  money 
they  pay  for  taxes  goes 
to  build  roads  on  which 
motor  trucks — competing  ^^^^s= 
with  the  railroads — are 
operated.  Then  again,  railroad  em- 
ployees are  so  organized  that  they 
get  'theirs,'  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens." 

"One  more  question."  I  said.  "Am  I 
right  in  believing  that  you  are  not  in 
favor  of  interfering  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand?" 

"Absolutely,"  said  Mr.  Maurer. 
"It  is  foolish  to  try  it.  During  and 
after  the  war,  we  farmers  were 
benefited  by  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Then, 
by  that  same  law,  we  were  hurt. 
Now,  we  are  being  benefited  again 
— though  not  as  much  as  a  lot  of 
you  city  people  think." 

"You  don't  believe,  then,  that  the 
price  of  wheat,  for  example,  is  fixed 
by  a  few  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Chicago?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  was  Mr.  Maurer's  answer, 
"although  it  is  hard  for  me  to  un- 
derstand how  those  same  men  can, 
in  a  week  or  two,  buy  and  sell  more 


THK  ■iymnasium  in  the  Marshall  llifih  Sliiiol  serves 
as  a  nieetinfi  jjlace  for  tlic  Marshall  Cooperative 
Sliippinj:  Associalion.  Here  niarki-lin-i  problniis  are 
discussed  and  ways  anil  iiii-aiis  ])n>mul^alfd  for  the 
more  advaiita;;cous  disposal  of  the  products  of  the 
farm.  The  Karin  Hun-aii  is  teacliin';  the  farmer  to 
coiKluct  his  (operations  more  intelligently,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Hailroad  sends  qiialilied  representative" 
to  the  farniers"   ineetinjis  to  discuss  shippiii'i   problem- 


which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
are  identical  with  the  conclusions 
which  he  would  have  reached  had  he 
read  every  book  on  political  economy 
which  has  been  published  since  the 
day  of  Adam  Smith.  He  knows  that 
men  cannot  lift  themselves  by  their 
boot-straps.  He  knows  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  operates  con- 


ators,  aftei-  ijaving  interest  on  bor- 
rowed capital  and  rent  on  rented 
farms,  will  earn  only  about  2  per 
cent  on  their  own  capital  investment 
in  the  crop  year  1924-1925.  This 
compares  with  a  loss  of  3.1  per  cent 
on  their  capital  investment  in  1920- 
1921,  a  lo.ss  of  1.4  per  cent  in  1921- 
1922  and  a  profit  of  1.5  per  cent  and 
1.4  per  cent  in   1922-1923  and  1923- 

1924.     He  and  millions  of 

other  men  compare  these 

figures  with  the  figures 
which  show  what  has 
been  done  in  other  indus- 
tries. The  comi)arison 
adds  to  their  discontent. 
It  does  more  than  that— 
it  makes  them  think. 

This  thinking  takes 
some  such  form  as  this: 
"Labor  has  combined  and 
by  so  doing,  has  enor- 
mously strengthened  its 
position.  Industry  has 
done  the  same  thing,  with 
the  same  result.  We.  too, 
should  combine." 

At  various  times  in 
the  past,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  bring  the 
farmers  together.  These 
efforts  have  not  been  very 
successful.  The  farmer 
is  in  a  peculiar  position. 
He  is  not  an  employee. 
Rather  is  he  an  employer. 
Theoretically  he  is  a  capi- 
talist— because  he  is  a 
property  owner.  Actu- 
ally, he  is  not  a  capitalist, 
l:>ecause  he  seldom  has 
much  money.  At  all 
=^;ii^^  times,  he  is  an  individ- 
ualist; and  the  idea  of 
surrendering  any  portion,  however 
small,  of  his  freedom  of  action  is 
repugnant  to  him. 

Furthermore,  in  selling  his  out- 
put, he  competes  with  his  fellow 
farmers.  Another  objection — as  if 
those  named  above  are  not  enough — 
which  holds  good  with  many  farmers 
is  that  more  than  one  of  the  move- 
ments which  have  been  launched  in 


tinuously.   He  knows  that  politicians 

are  in  politics,  not  so  much  for  the  years  gone  by,  have  been  semi-politi- 

benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  cal  and  as  such,  have  been  dominated 

as  for  their  own  benefit.     He  knows  bv  men  who  used  them  for  their  own 


that  the  only  man  who  can — and  will 
— help  the  farmer  is  the  farmer  him- 
.«elf. 


MJi. 


MAURER  know.s — or  soon 
ill  know  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  report  for  the 
crop  year  1924-1925 — that  while  the 
prices  of  many  crops  are  the  highest 
in  four  years  and  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  declined  from  the  high 
point  of  the  period  of  inflation,  the  three  carloads  of  live-stock,  having 
fact  remains  that  actual  farm  oper-    a   market  value  of  $70,537.29,  were 
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ends.      The   farmer    is   "fed    up"   on 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Nevertheless,  the  farmer  is  think- 
ing more  and  more  in  terms  of  co- 
operation. I  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Marshall  Cooperative 
Shipping  Association.  It  was  held 
in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Marshall 
High  School.  The  annual  report  of 
the  manager  shows  that  during  the 
1923-1924    shipping    sea.son,     sixty- 


The  Case  of  Dairylea 

TIIKRE  comes  the  announcement  from  the  Dairy- 
men's LeaRue  that  their  canned  milk  ojierations 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Borden  Company.  This 
after  an  advertising  and  selling  expenditure  which  ap- 
proximated three  million  dollars,  aimed  to  market  na- 
tionally the  Dairylea  Brand  of  Evaporated  Milk.  At 
first  glance,  this  may  well  be  put  down  as  an  adverti.^- 
ing  and  selling  failure. 

But  is  it? 

Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  added  proof  that  advertis- 
ing and  selling  constitute  a  business  that  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  production  of  merchandise? 

When  one  comes  to  analyze  the  men  behind  the 
marketing  of  Dairylea  Milk,  one  at  once  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  they  comprise  a  group  which,  viewed  as 
sound,  intelligent  dairymen,  is  unsurpassed.  These 
men  are  the  very  backbone  of  the  great  dairy  industry 
in  America — the  producers  of  what  is  probably  the 
finest  milk  in  the  world. 

Now  this  group  of  men,  efficient  to  the  extreme  in 
their  own  business — that  of  producing  milk — made  up 
their  minds  to  undertake  another  highly  specialized  job 
— namely,  that  of  packing  and  advertising  and  selling 
milk — of  correcting  the  maladjustments  of  marketing. 

But  here  they  encountered  an  entirely  different  busi- 
ness— the  business  of  advertising  and  selling — a  busi- 
ness as  highly  specialized  as  that  of  producing. 

American  business  today  is  so  large,  and  has  so  many 
ramifications,  that  it  has  become  the  better  part  of 
economy  for  one  group  of  men  to  concern  itself  solely 
with  production. 

Then,  next,  comes  the  problem  of  getting  the  product 
to  the  consumer — the  marketing  operation.  That  in 
turn  is  a  business  as  highly  specialized  as  is  producing. 
Obviously,  it  is  a  business  big  enough  and  important 
enough  to  command  the  best  thought  and  all  the  time 
and  effort  of  another  group  of  men. 

These  two  groups — the  men  who  produce  and  the  men 
who  distribute — working  together,  make  the  perfect 
and  economical  combination  which  can  serve  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  to  the  best  advantage. 

Recognizing  the  worth  of  the  dairyman  in  his  chosen 
field,  we  may  well,  in  passing,  recognize  the  worth,  as 
marketing  men,  of  the  Borden  Company.  For  some 
three  generations  Borden's  have  confined  their  efforts 
to  packing  and  distributing.  Just  as  the  New  York 
State  dairyman  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  dairymen 
in  the  world — so  does  the  Borden  organization  rank  as 
one  of  the  soundest  and,  from  a  consumer  standpoint, 
one  of  the  most  economical  distributing  organizations 
in   the  country. 

Far  from  the  Dairylea  incident  going  down  as  an 
advertising  and  selling  failure,  it  is  only  right  and 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  new  move,  whereby  the  dairy- 
men stick  to  dairying  and  carry  that  industry  to  the 
maximum,  and  whereby  they  work  in  harmony  with 
the  Borden  Company,  who  do  their  marketing,  is  ex- 
actly what  modern  business  is  trending  toward — 
namely,  specialization  for  the  more  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  and  the  better  serving  of  the 
public. 


The  Harvard  Advertising  Awards 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  announcement  is  made 
of  the  winners  of  the  Harvard  Advertising  Awards, 
founded  by  Edward  W.  Bok.  Behind  this  announce- 
ment are  three  facts  of  significance.  The  first  is  that 
the  awards  were  made  by  practical  advertising  men  on 
the  basis  of  merit  in  a  practical  business  sense.  This 
should  effectually  silence  the  fears  of  the  doubters  who, 
when  the  |)lan  for  the  awards  was  first  announced, 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Advertising  would  be 
taken  into  some  cloistered  nook  by  a  group  of  "imprac- 
tical professors"  and  decorated  for  academic  excellence. 

Second,  the  business  world  in  general,  and  the 
world  of  advertising  particularly,  is  intensely  interested 
in  these  advertising  awards.  Instead  of  there  being 
only  a  few  entries,  and  lukewarm  interest  on  the  part 
of  advertising  agencies  and  advertisers,  as  had  been 
predicted  in  some  quarters,  the  jury  was  confronted 
with  entries  from  175  agencies  and  advertisers. 

Furthermore,  these  entries  were  of  such  excellence 
that  the  jury  was  hard  put  to  it  in  some  instances  to 
make  a  decision. 

Mr.  Bok's  idea  in  making  the  awards  was  twofold: 
to  reward  excellence,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  adver- 
tising in  the  future  by  providing  definite  stimulus  for 
improvement,  outside  the  commercial  stimulus.  We 
believe  the  conscientious  work  done  by  the  first  jury, 
and  the  statesmanlike  way  they  disposed  of  the  many 
perplexing  problems  with  which  they  were  faced,  has 
laid  a  solid  foundation  and  given  the  Harvard  Advertis- 
ing Awards  the  impulse  needed  to  insure  their  per- 
manence and  their  effectiveness  in  furthering  the  aim 
of  their  founder. 

Fruitful  in  Unexpected  Directions 

WE  have  a  letter  from  ex-Governor  Frank  0. 
Lowden,  of  Illinois,  in. reference  to  a  copy  of  the 
Fortnightly  which  had  been  sent  him,  containing  one 
of  the  articles  of  our  "Adopted  Farm"  series.  He 
writes : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  together  with  copy  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
most  interesting  experiment,  and  it  very  likely  will  prove 
fruitful  in  directions  least  expected. 

That  has  been  the  surprising  thing  about  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's series  of  articles  on  his  experience  in  living  on 
Mr.  J.  H.  Maurer's  farm  outside  of  Marshall,  HI.: 
it  has  struck  fire  in  so  many  directions. 

Of  late  there  has  been  so  much  politically  flavored 
talk  about  the  farmer,  and  such  a  plethora  of  crop 
statistics  and  speculations,  and  so  much  generalization 
concerning  the  great  farm  market,  that  the  farmer  as 
an  individual,  with  a  home  and  a  family  and  a  personal 
j)lace  in  the  scheme  of  things,  has  been  almost  lost  to 
sight.  Our  aim  was  to  paint  a  plain,  honest,  close-up 
picture  of  a  typical  farm  family  in  a  typical  farm  house, 
with  typical  needs  and  problems  and  aspirations.  This 
we  have  done,  and  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  the 
series  of  articles  has  won  such  a  general  and  enthusi- 
astic endorsement. 
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''Breaking  In' — An  Advertising 
Mans  Autobiography 


Factors  That  Made  for  the  Success 
of  One  Advertising  Manager 

How  Edwin  L.  Shiiey  Ruled  Both  Subordinates  and 
Superiors  Solely  by  the  Vitality  of  His  Ideas 

By  John  Lee  Mahin 


EDWIN    L.    SHUEY    died 
at    his    home    in    Dayton, 
Ohio,    on    September    27, 
1924,   aged   67  years. 

When  I  first  met  him  he  was 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Lowe  Brothers  Company  and 
if  there  ever  was  a  finer  ex- 
ample of  an  advertising  man- 
ager in  the  fullest  possible 
sense  of  the  term  I  never  met 
or  even  heard  of  him. 

This  statement  is  the  more 
noteworthy  because  when  Mr. 
Shuey  left  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  and  became 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Lowe  Brothers  Company  he 
expressly  stipulated  that  he 
was  to  have  time  to  devote  to 
his  outside  work,  which  con- 
sisted of  many  activities  con- 
nected with  the  United  Breth- 
ren Church  and  particularly 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  For  many 
years  prior  to  his  death,  he 
was  an  extremely  active  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  latter  organization. 
In  selecting  an  advertising  agency 
Mr.  Shuey  made  it  very  plain  that 
he  was  working  for  his  employers 
and  that  the  actual  decision  rested 
with  them.  Yet  in  his  relations 
with  Henry  and  Houston  Lowe  I 
never  saw  more  clearly  demon- 
strated my  conviction  that  the  most 
effective  form  of  management — the 
kind  that  justifies  a  man  holding 
the  title  of  advertising  manager — 
is  that  in  which  the  manager  man- 
ages his  employers  and  associates 
over  whom  he  has  no  greater  power 
than  that  of  the  vitality  of  his  ideas 
and  his  methods  of  presenting  them. 
It  was  my  observation  of  Mr. 
Shuey's  methods  and  the  result  of 
many  talks  with  him  that  developed 


Edwin  L.  Shuey 

my  conviction  that  no  man  can  be 
a  real  advertising  manager  unless 
he  passes  through  four  clearly  de- 
fined stages  of  development. 

First — he  must  be  economically 
sufficient.  He  must  be  able  to  earn 
his  own  living  and  know  that  he  has 
mastered  a  trade  or  an  occupation 
in  which  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  good  workmen. 

Second — he  must  be  able  to  add 
his  own  brains  to  the  work  that  is 
planned  by  others  for  him  to  do. 

Third — he  must  learn  how  to  dele- 
gate and  supervise  the  work  of 
others.  Saunders  Norvell  says  that 
good  supervision  is  overseeing  the 
work  of  subordinates  without  in- 
terfering with  them.  Most  managers 
stop  at  this  point.    They  are  efficient 


only  where  they  can  "hire  and 
fire." 

Fourth^he  must  learn  how 
to  manage  people  he  cannot 
"hire  and  fire,"  particularly 
the  persons  who  have  the 
power  to  "hire  and  fire"  him. 

Coercion  is  a  word  that 
should  be  eliminated  from 
every  advertising  manager's 
dictionary.  Advertising  suc- 
ceeds only  as  individuals  ac- 
cept and  voluntarily  act  upon 
"suggestions"  which  advertise- 
ments put  into  their  minds. 
The  greatest  by-product  of  ad- 
vertising is  the  constant  dem- 
onstration that  large  groups 
of  people  will  do  continuously 
what  they  are  asked  to  do 
where  the  slightest  element  of 
coercion  would  impress  them 
unfavorably. 

Who  is  compelled  to  chew 
Wrigley's  gum  or  to  smoke 
Lucky  Strike  cigarettes?  How 
long  would  these  enormous 
businesses  last  if  gum  chewers 
and  smokers  were  not  constantly 
invited  to  spend  their  own  money 
to  gratify  their  own  desires.  O.  J. 
Gude  once  said  to  me  "The  man  in 
the  street  likes  to  boss  his  nickel." 
He  likes  to  be  asked  to  spend  it  and 
the  more  clearly  he  is  made  to  feel 
that  the  only  reason  he  should  spend 
it  is  to  give  himself  more  pleasure 
the  more  thoroughly  the  advertiser 
is  doing  his  work. 

Mr.  Shuey  took  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Lowe  Brothers  Company  made 
such  good  paint  that  no  other  sold 
at  a  higher  price.  He  regarded  the 
making  of  paint  and  the  persuading 
of  people  to  use  it  as  a  worthwhile 
service  for  which  they  should  pay, 
so  he  was  fundamentally  in  accord 
with  the  desires  of  his  directors  and 
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Advertising  and  Selling  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies 


By  Th.  van  Soest 

Rijswijk,  Weltevredcn 


THOSE  who  look 
upon  the  50,000,000 
people  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  as  prospec- 
tive customers  are  very 
prone  to  neglect  the 
necessary  adaptation  of 
selling  methods  to  the 
very  special  conditions 
prevailing  here.  A  num- 
ber of  concerns  came  to 
this  country  during  the 
post-war  period  believing 
that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  start  a  business 
was  a  large  amount  of 
capital.  Being  without 
the  requisite  local  expe- 
rience, they  left  the  field 
disappointed.  The  coun- 
try is  one  for  those  who 
intend  to  build  up  a  last- 
ing business.  The  chances 
for  those  who  want  to 
get  rich  quick  and  quit 
are  not  especially  bright. 
The  buying  power  of 
the  people  in  the  interior, 
at  present,  is  limited  and 
their  knowledge  of  for- 
eign products  even  more 
limited.  The  manufac- 
turer, after  having  in- 
vestigated the  sales  pos- 
sibilities for  his  product, 
must  be  prepared  for 
considerable  expense  in 
introducing  it.  The 
adult    Malay    or    Chinese 


1IKE  all  outlying  countries  which  have  been  colo- 
Jnized  by  the  white  race  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years,  tlie  Dutch  East  Inflies,  as  sliown  by  this 
.scene  in  a  Javanese  town,  are  a  bizarre  mixture  of  the 
primitive  and  the  highly  industrial.  The  adult  Malay 
or  Chinese  is  conservative  or  slow  in  taking  up  any- 
thing new  but,  when  once  convinced  of  tiie  usefulness 
of  an  article,  his  conservative  frame  of  mind  is  invari- 
ably conducive  to  his  continued  purchase  and  use  of  it 


his  own  country  should 
not  expect  to  be  able  to 
introduce  his  jiroducts  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies 
without  a  similar  ex- 
pense. 

The  percentage  of  Ma- 
lays or  Chinese  who 
speak  or  read  a  foreign 
language  is  insignificant 
and,  if  a  wide  distribu- 
tion is  desired,  transla- 
tions into  their  own  lan- 
guages or  dialects  are 
necessary.  Such  trans- 
lations mu.st  be  made 
liv  skilled  translators 
uith  sufficient  profes- 
sional knowledge  to  be 
familiar  with  technical 
terminology.  Literal 
translations  made  with 
the  aid  of  a  dictionary 
are  useless  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes. 

Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant requirement  is  a 
reliable  trade  representa- 
tive. Unless  the  manu- 
facturer pays  the  entire 
cost  of  introducing  new 
products,  it  is  the  firm 
that  accepts  the  agency 
and  places  its  selling  or- 
ganization and  hard- 
earned  reputation  at  the 
disposal  of  the  manufac- 
turer that  contributes 
most  to  the   introduction 


is  conservative   and   .slow   in   taking    a  product  to  reach  its  final  destina-    of  goods   into  this  market.     A  well- 
up    anything    new,    but,    when    once    tion   makes   it  necessary  that   goods     established,    so-called    "Hong    name" 


is  extremely  valuable,  as  the  buyer 
relies,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  local 
firm  backing  the  product. 

Firms  with  a  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  will  not  be  interested  in 


convinced   of   the    usefulness    of    an  be  packed  specially  "for  export." 

article,    his    conservative    frame    of  The  price  of  articles  intended  for 

mind  is  conducive  to  his  continued  exploitation    here    must    be    within 

use  of  it.     While,  therefore,  results  the   purchasing   power   of  the   mass 

are  slow   in   coming,   they   are  very  of  the  people.     Sales  possibilities  for 

lasting.  high-priced  articles  are  limited,  and  agency  propositions  as  a  rule,  unless 

Prospective    exporters    must    bear  the    Malays    and    Chinese   are    keen  they  are   to  run  over  a   number  of 

in  mind  that  there  must  be  a  need  buyers.     There  must  be  a  satisfac-  years.     The  first  few  years'  work  is 

of  the  product  or.  at  least,  the  possi-  tory  margin  of  profit  for  the  jobber  always  the  most  difficult,  expensive 

bility   of  creating   a   demand.      The  and  the  retailer.  and  unremunerative.     For  this  rea- 

product  must  be  of  good  quality  and  For    products    which    require    ad-  son,    a    manufacturer,    withdrawing 

non-perishable    under    the    influence  vertising,    a    reasonable    appropria-  from  an  agency  after  a  short  trial, 

of  rigorous  changing  climatic  condi-  tion    should   be  provided.     A   manu-  will  find  that  eventually  no  responsi- 

tions:  heat  and  cold,  dampness  and  facturer   who  spends  a  considerable  ble  concern  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 

dryness.    The  long  time  required  for  amount  of  money  for  advertising  in  will  care  to  handle  his  products. 
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A  Railway  Age  Every  Twenty-four  Hours 
Four  Editions  During  Convention 


For  the  sixteenth  consecutive  year 
Rtiilzitiy  A^e  March  Dailies  will  serve 
the  railway  field  during  the  March  con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  Chicago,  March 
10-13.  This  coin'cntion  arid  exposition 
should  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  As- 
sociation, the  American  Railway  Associ- 
ation— Signal  Section,  and  the  National 
Railway  Appliances  .Association.  Rail- 
way expenditures  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments during  1925  are  estimated  in 
excess  of  $1,350,000,000  and  railway 
budgets  indicate  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  appropriations  will  apply  to 
improvements  to  roadway  and  structures 
than  in  the  recent  past. 

You  can  appreciate  that  publishing  a 


business  paper  like  Railnay  Age  every 
twenty-four  hours  for  four  days — deliv- 
ering copies  to  those  at  the  convention 
each  morning  with  complete  activities 
and  reports  of  the  sessions  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  mailing  copies  to  all  in- 
terested railway  executives  operating 
officers  and  engineering  officials — is  an 
achie\ement. 

It  is  this  ser\ice  that  has  made  the 
Rdilivay  Age  March  Dailies  a  recog- 
nized institution — anci  the  more  than 
38,000  copies  distributed  a  supreme  in- 
fluence throughout  the  Railway  Industry. 

Write  for  complete  information  re- 
garding the  Convention,  Exhibits  and 
the  Railzvay  Age  March  Dailies. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"The  House  of  Trtuisportaiion" 

Chicago:  608  S.  Dearborn  .St..     Cleveland:  6007    Kuclid  .\xe.     WashinRton:  17tli  &  H.  Sts.,  N.  W. 
Maiulcville,  La.       San  Franci.^ico:  74  New  MontKonicry  St.     London:  .W  N'iotoria  St.  S.  W.  1 

Railway  Age  March  Daily  Issues 

ABC  March  10,  11,  12  and  13,  1925 
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Radio's  Relationship  to 
Advertising  and  the  Newspaper 

By  David  Sarnojf 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager.  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


RADIO,  after  the  first  en- 
thusiasm of  greeting  its 
.growth  and  development, 
is  beginning  to  be  viewed  more 
critically,  for  the  child  has 
grown  marvelously  during  the 
few  years  of  its  existence.  It 
began  feebly  enough,  by  seek- 
ing to  effect  wireless  communi- 
cation over  a  distance  of 
several  miles.  When  it  crossed 
an  entire  ocean,  it  seemed  to 
many  that  it  had  reached  its 
final  goal.  But  now  broadcast- 
ing has  made  radio  audible  to 
the  individual  and  the  broad- 
casting station  has  given  it  a 
powerful  voice — a  voice  that 
already  penetrates  into  mil- 
lions of  homes. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  brows 
begin  to  pucker  and  eyebrows 
to  be  raised.  The  theater  cries 
out  that  radio  is  beginning  to 
affect  attendance.  The  concert 
hall,  too,  looks  askance  at  the 
advance  of  radio  broadcasting. 
And  there  are  even  those  who 
believe  that  radio,  the  latest  child 
of  electrical  science,  ultimately  will 
invade  the  domain  of  the  newspaper 
that  nursed  the  new  art  into  the 
public  consciousness. 

Today  the  theater  is  boiling  with 
controversy  over  the  effect  of  radio 
on  public  attendance.  A  new  and 
great  service  that  seeks  to  make 
every  home  vibrant  with  the  music, 
entertainment  and  speech  of  the 
world  is  attacked  as  a  "menace"  by 
a  portion  of  the  theatrical  industry 
because  broadcasting  and  musical 
interests  have  united  in  an  experi- 
ment to  put  on  the  air  supreme  con- 
certs given  by  the  great  artists  of 
our  day.  The  pioneer  step  taken 
when,  by  arrangement  with  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  the 
Brunswick  -  Balke  -  Collender  Com- 
pany began  to  broadcast  recently  a 
series  of  concerts  by  leading  artists, 
has  led  to  similar  developments 
from  other  directions.  Radio,  it  is 
now  charged,  is  making  the  home  so 


From  an  address  made  before  the  Sphinx 
CUib  of  New  York,  January   13,  1925. 


David  Sarnoff 

vital  and  vibrant  a  place  as  to  dis- 
tract from  the  routine  of  theatrical 
attendance.  The  theater  must  fight, 
it  is  said,  if  its  life  is  to  be  pre- 
served. 

I  believe  that  wiser  counsels  will 
prevail.  For,  granted  that  a  concert 
broadcast  by  the  supreme  talent  of 
the  day  will  command  a  vast  audi- 
ence of  six  million  or  even  twenty 
million  people,  and  thereby  affect 
public  attendance  in  theaters  on 
such  concert  nights,  I  can  foresee  no 
situation  when  it  will  be  practicable 
to  give  such  concerts  on  a  more  than 
occasional  and  periodic  basis. 

NOR  is  it  apparent  how  any 
present  or  remote  development 
will  ever  displace  the  art  of  the 
stage.  Surely  the  theater  is  too 
great  and  permanent  an  institution 
of  human  culture  to  be  shaken  by 
radio  broadcasting.  The  literature 
and  illusion  of  the  stage,  the  inti- 
mate play  of  personality  across  the 
footlights,  the  sympathetic  inter- 
action   so    vital    between   the   artist 


and  his  audience — how  much 
of  this  is  conveyed  through 
radio  broadcasting?  There  is 
no  competition  of  service,  nor 
can  there  be,  in  my  opinion, 
between  radio  and  the  theater. 
Sooner  or  later  enlightened 
spirits  of  the  stage  will  dis- 
cover in  what  manner  and  by 
what  means  the  theater  can 
benefit  by  closer  contact  with 
the   vast   radio   audience. 

Music  has  taken  so  vital  and 
important  a  place  in  the  broad- 
casting program  that  at  every 
ontact  which  radio  makes  with 
the  musical  industry  it  is  met 
with  forebodings  by  the  con- 
cert manager  or  the  artist.  In 
this  respect,  too,  the  division 
of  opinion  is  so  great  that  only 
time  will  establish  the  relation 
between  radio  and  music  in 
the  proper  perspective. 

The  first  cry  of  competition 
and  ruin  has  been  followed 
by  a  vastly  greater  and  more 
tolerant  spirit  of  accommoda- 
tion. Many  artists  of  first  rank  are 
coming  to  appreciate  that  an  occa- 
sional concert  in  the  air  may  mean 
greater  audiences  on  tour.  The  nota- 
ble experiments  undertaken  by 
phonograph  companies  to  discover 
how  broadcasting  may  increase  the 
sale  of  phonograph  records  may  not 
yet  be  conclusive,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  that  the  experi- 
mental concerts  now  being  given 
have  captured  the  attention  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  now  thinking 
and  talking  in  terms  of  good  music 
and  great  artists. 

To  my  mind  the  great  service  that 
radio  has  rendered  both  to  the  musi- 
cal industry  and  to  the  artist,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  broadcasting  has 
tremendously  advanced  musical 
appreciation.  Countless  thousands 
whose  musical  experience  had  never 
transcended  the  phonograph  and  the 
local  town  band  have  learned  to  en- 
joy the  music  of  a  symphonic  or- 
chestra ;  vast  numbers  whose  tastes 
had  been  limited  to  popular  music 
have  been  initiated  into  opera. 

[CONTINUED   ON    P.\GE   46] 
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Regional  Advertisin 
at  Regional  Rates 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Published  in  Boston  and  Recid  Throughout  the  W  orld 

ANNOUNCES  that  on  Monday,  March  30,  it  will 
.  improve  its  advertising  service  by  publishing 
three  editions  daily — Atlantic,  Central  and  Pacific 
— in  each  of  which  regional  advertising  will  be 
accepted  under  a  new  schedule  of  rates  adjusted 
to  this  enlarged  service. 

An  opportunity  to  use  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  thus  afforded  many  advertisers  who 
heretofore  have  felt  they  did  not  have  use  for  its 
entire  circulation. 

The  circulation  of  each  edition  will  correspond 
with  the  geographical  zones  indicated  on  the  map 
printed  above,  with  circulation  overseas  divided 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Editions. 

An  inquirv  directed  to  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment in  Boston  or  to  any  of  the  Branch  Advertis- 
ing Offices   will  bring   further   information. 


Advertising 
Offices 

BOSTON 

107  Falmouth  St. 
.NEW  YORK 

270  Madison  Ave. 
LONDON 

2  AdelphI  Terrace 
PARIS 

56.  Faubourg  St.  Honore 
CmCAGO 

14.58  McCormIck  Bldg. 
CLF.VELAXD 

165S    Union  Trust    Bldg. 
DETROIT 

435    Booli    Bldg. 
KANSAS   CITY 

705  Commerce  Bldg. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

B23   Market   St. 
I,OS  ANGELES 

1)20  Van  Nujs  Bldg. 
SEATTLE 

763  Etapire  Bids. 


Distribution 
of  Editions 

ATLANTIC 
New  England  and  Atlantic 

Seaboard  States 
Eastern  Canada 
Great    Britain 
Continental   Europe 
.\frica  .Australia 

India  Western  Asia 

rentral  America 
Eastern  South  America 

CENTRAL 
fVntnil.    Western    and 

s.iiilhern   States 
\\is(i-rn    Ontario 
SiiKkal.hewan 
.Miiniloba 

PACIFIC 
Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain 

States 
British   Columbia 
Alberta  Yukon 

Alaska  Philippines 

Hawaii  Mexico 

Eastern  Asia 
Western    South   America 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


lnii'sti}:(ititifi 
./^'('^l^^•  Practices 

American  Association  of 
Advertising   Agencies 

January  20,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

You  have  put  your  finger  on  the  issue 
involved  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion complaint,  namely,  that  a  conspir- 
acy is  charged.  Nothing  else  is  in- 
volved, for  as  you  say  "it  would  hardly 
be  within  the  province  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  interfere  with  an 
established  basis  of  compensation,  as 
represented  by  the  agency  commission 
system."  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion complaint  is  in  no  way  directed  at 
either  the  principles  or  the  method  by 
which  advertising  agencies  conduct 
their  business,  nor  are  advertising 
agents  individually  in  any  sense  con- 
cerned in  this  complaint.  The  advertis- 
ing agency  system  is  fundamentally 
sound  and  rests  upon  many  years  of 
successful  demonstration  of  its  worth. 

The  present  basis  of  operation  will  go 
on  uninterruptedly.  Advertising  agents 
will  continue  to  develop  advertising 
and  make  profitable  business  for  both 
publishers  and  advertisers.  Publishers 
will  go  on  paying  commission  to  adver- 
tising agents  because  it  is  profitable  for 
them  to  maintain  the  advertising 
agency  system,  and  they  will  continue 
to  decline  to  allow  a  commission  to  ad- 
vertisers direct  because  advertisers  are 
not  in  a  position  to  render  the  service 
which  agents  render  to  publishers  in 
return   for   the   commission. 

As  to  the  complaint  against  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agents,  I  would  say  that  in  due  course 
and  before  the  proper  authorities,  the 
complaint  will  be  proved  unfounded. 
The  -American  Association  of  Advertis- 
ing -Agencies  is  a  constructive  force 
for  the  betterment  of  advertising  and 
does  not  conspire  with  anyone  for  any 
purpose.  Its  history  has  been  one  of 
real  accomplishment  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  will  be  clearly  demonstrated.  Nat- 
urally, the  association  will  defend  its 
good  name  to  the  limit  of  its  ability 
and  will  not  permit  an  unjust  charge  to 
go  without  challenge. 

H.   S.   Gardner. 

President. 

Qiiiitinf!  Prices  in 
Industrial  Advertising 

Kearny  &   Trecker 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

January  9,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

We  appreciated  Mr.  Gray's  frank 
question  and  answers  as  to  why  in- 
dustrial advertisers  are  afraid  to  men- 
tion price  I  "Why  Don't  Manufacturers 
List  Prices  in  Industrial  Advertising?" 
December  31  issue.  Page  15|.  We  say 
"afraid"  because,  in  our  opinion,  that 
is  the  chief  reason. 

There  are  still  many  short-sighted 
manufacturers  who  do  not  care  to  have 
their  prices  too  well  established,  as  it 
would  not  permit  "juggling"  in  times 
of  depression  and   keen   competition. 


There  is  another  reason,  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Gray,  and  while  it  sounds 
far-fetched,  yet  it  was  brought  to  our 
attention  by  an  outsider  at  the  time 
we  started  advertising  our  prices.  This 
party  said:  "You  will  discourage  in- 
quiries from  prospects  with  Hmited 
capital,  which  your  salesmen  might 
otherwise  develop  into  orders  by  first 
creating  demand  for  quality  and  leav- 
ing the  matter  of  price  until  the  last." 

We  answered  this  criticism  by  say- 
ing that  we  considered  it  better  to  weed 
out  the  doubtful  prospects  right  at  the 
start.  That  while  we  might  lose  a  few 
inquiries,  this  would  be  more  than  off- 
set by  the  gain  in  confidence  of  the 
worthwhile  users. 

If  a  manufacturer  has  high  ethics 
and  does  not  cut  his  prices — by  all 
means  urge  him  to  advertise  them.  If 
a  few  of  the  leaders  will  adopt  this 
policy,  soon  the  unethical  offenders  will 
have  to  follow  suit.  In  the  long  run, 
the  entire  industry  will  be  benefited. 
Geo.  L.  Erwin,  Jr. 

Platinum   ^lounlings 
for  Colored  Class 

American  Business  Builders,  Inc., 
New    Y'ork. 

January    17,    1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

A  "Night  Letter  to  Los  Angeles"  by 
Kenneth  Goode  [Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  January  14. 
1925,  page  28],  is  about  the  best  article 
on  the  value  of  copy  I  ever  read. 
When  will  advertisers  learn  that  it's 
the  copy  that  counts  and  stop  filling 
expensive  white  space  with  piffle? 

The  other  day  an  officer  of  a  direct- 
mail  concern  told  me  he  had  closed 
a  contract  with  an  advertiser  to  mail 
a  booklet  to  selected  lists  covering  the 
United  States.  The  entire  job  was  to 
cost  about  $23,000.  This  included  noth- 
ing for  the  booklet  copy,  but  the  adver- 
tiser said  he  thought  he  could  get  the 
copy  for  about  $100. 

Think  of  it!  Twenty-three  thou- 
sand for  the  chassis  and  only  $100  for 
the  motor — the  heart  of  the  whole 
proposition. 

Some  time  ago  a  copy  man  with  a 
big  agency  told  me  he  had  turned  out 
ninety  pieces  of  copy  in  one  week.  As 
this  man's  salary  was  $70  a  week,  the 
cost  of  the  copy  was  about  seventy- 
eight  cents  per.  This  is  cheap  enough 
to  insure  worthlessness. 

And,  oh  what  a  difference  good  copy 
makes !  Two  pieces  of  copy,  Ijoth  used 
in  the  same  magazine  to  sell  the  same 
goods  brought  the  following  results : 
Copy  No.  1 :  Inquiries  cost  $1.34  each 
and  brought  business  amounting  to 
$742.  Copy  No.  2:  Inquiries  cost  18c. 
each  and  brought  business  amounting 
to  $4,452. 

Why  buy  costly  platinum  mountings 
for  bits  of  colored  glass?  Why  fill 
$5,000  worth  of  white  space  with  50c. 
worth  of  copy? 

Some  day  adverti.sers  will  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  in  view  of  the  present 
cost   of  white   space   and   that   no   dis- 


counts can  be  had  on  the  price  of  post- 
age stamps,  the  best  copy  procurable 
is  none  too  good,  and  that  "the  cheap- 
est advertising  you  can  buy  is  the  kind 
that  makes  sales  at  the  lowest  cost." 
Walter  M.  Ostrander, 

Vice-Preside?!  f. 

Charjiinfi  If  hat  the 
Traffic  Will  Bear 

Frank  F.  Lisiecki, 
New   York. 

January  1.5,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  January  14  issue  carries  an 
article  entitled,  "It's  Cost  per  Reader 
That  Counts,"  which  champions  a 
charge  of  $800  for  the  composing  of 
twelve  advertisements  by  a  printer. 
The  sense  of  this  article  is  that  an 
extremely  high  price  for  a  product  or 
service  is  otttimes  justified  by  some 
vague  intangible  value  unsupported  by 
proof,  but  claimed  for  the  product  or 
service  by  the  seller. 

I  regard  this  as  a  dangerous  theory 
and  one  that  no  business  publication 
should  sponsor.  Professional  men  fre- 
quently resort  to  the  same  liberal 
tendency  in  making  up  their  bills  to 
present  to  prosperous  clients.  The  re- 
sult is  that  many  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations charge  as  much  as  they 
think  the  debtor  will  stand.  They 
ignoi'e  comparative  values  or  genuinely 
equitable  bases,  and  try  to  take  the 
argument  for  the  defense  of  such 
charges  out  on  grounds  where  economic 
laws  and  values  do  not  embarrass 
them   by   "showing  them   up." 

Such  a  tendency  borders  on  the 
vicious,  because  most  times  it  permits 
undue  extravagance  to  creep  into  the 
situation  to  the  advantage  of  seller  and 
the  disadvantage  of  buyer. 

"Cost  plus,"  "time  charges,"  "extras" 
and  other  inflationary  trouble-makers 
are  in  the  same  class  and  all  go  toward 
encouraging  fakers  and  increasing  the 
H.  C.  L. 

F.  F.  Lisiecki,  Jr. 

The  Typical  Farm 

The  S.   S.  White  Dental  Manufac- 
turing Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

January  19,   1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  typical  farm  should  be  an  ex- 
cellent target  for  adverti.sers;  better 
for  practice  than  a  visionary  market. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  classes  in  ad- 
vertising to  picture  a  market  in  a  gen- 
eral way  when  a  study  is  to  be  made 
for  an  imaginary  campaign. 

Surveys  and  researches  are  being 
made  in  every  field  by  practical  adver- 
tising men — sometimes  with  amazing 
discoveries  that  revolutionize  marketing 
methods,  and  again  with  conclusions 
that  are  erroneous  or  misleading  be- 
cause figures  have  been  mistaken  for 
fundamentals,  averages  confused  with 
actualities,  statistics  misused  for  se- 
lective analysis. 

R.  B.  Savin, 
Advertising  Manager, 


i 
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SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  FEDERAL 


FEDERAL'S  birth  announcement,  written  sixteen  years 
ago,  concluded  with:  "Put  it  up  to  men  who  know  your 
market. " 

In  those  nine  words  is  dramatized  Federal's  fundamental 
of  organization;  a  fundamental  that  is  as  sound  today  as  it 
was  then,  —  when  merchandising  advertising  was  an  inno- 
vation and  not  common  practise. 

That  fundamental  is: — a  Federation  of  Marketing  Execu- 
tives, each  an  authority  on  distribution,  each  experienced  in 
the  ways  and  means  of  making  advertising  work. 

*    *    *    * 

Out  of  these  sixteen  years,  has  developed  something  which 
we  honestly  believe  will  outlive  us  all — a  consistent  habit 
of  thinking  and  way  of  working — the  Federal  Method.  In 
plainest  language  the  Federal  Method  is  this: 

1.  Ascertained  facts.  advisory  resource  of  the  Fed- 

2.  A  fundamental  plan.  ^^^^  ^o^""^" 

^    T.,     ,  •       Tj  6.  A  triple  Federal  Operating 

3.  The  Interrupting  Idea.  „       ^  r  & 

^     *  Contact : 

4.  Separate  diagnosis  and  indi-  ^^  The  executive  who  direas. 
vidual  treatment  for  each  ad-  y  The  service  representative  who 
vertiser.  creates,  c.  The  detail  represent- 

5.  Behind  each  account,  the  full  ative  who  follows  through. 

//  is  to  this  conception  of  agency  service  that  ue  invite  more 
advertisers  of  reputable  products  and  services.  ..."  The 
Interrupting  Idea"  is  Federal's  monthly  contribution  to 
advertising  thought.  Executives  upon  application  ivill  be 
put  on  the  mailing  list. 


FEDERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  •  INC  •  6  EAST  39th  ST  •  NEW  YORK 
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The  House  Organ  as  a  Substitute 
for  the  Salesman's  Hat 

By  Arthur  T.  Curbetl 


ONE  of  the  distressing  things 
about  a  sales  manager's  job  is 
that  he  can  never  for  a  minute 
forget  the  human  side  of  his  prob- 
lem and  concentrate  on  sales 
strategy  as  such.  Let  him  map  out 
a  wonderful  sales  campaign  based 
on  scientifically  laid  out  territories, 
scientifically  determined  sales 
quotas,  and  carefully  reckoned  prices 
and  discounts,  backed  by  a  well-con- 
ceived advertising  campaign  ad- 
dressed to  the  general  public,  and 
before  it  is  fairly  under  way  some- 
thing is  almost  sure  to  happen  to  the 
human  part  of  the  sales  machine  to 
upset  his  calculations.  More  than 
likely  something  serious,  such  as  the 
resignation  of  Baker,  his  star  sales- 
man, covering  the  company's  most 
important  territory. 

Now  Baker,  being  a  human  being 
first,  a  salesman  second,  and  an 
employee  of  any  particular  company 
third  and  last,  has  been  spending  his 
time,  as  has  every  other  man  on  the 
sales  force,  establishing  himself 
with  the  dealers  on  his  territory, 
first  as  Baker,  good  scout;  second, 
as  a  salesman  (of  print  goods  we'll 
say)  ;  third  as  a  representative  of 
the  house  that  happens  to  be  paying 
his  salary  at  the  time.  This  in 
response  to  the  elemental  urge  of  the 
first  law  of  nature. 

And  so  when,  on  the  first  of  the 
following  month.  Baker  starts  out  on 
the  same  territory  with  sample 
cases  and  price-lists  of  another  and 
competing  line  of  print  goods,  if  his 
sales  manager  has  been  asleep  he 
may  wake  up  to  find  that  Baker  has 
been  carrying  the  patronage  and 
goodwill  of  the  trade  of  that  terri- 
tory, not  in  his  sample  case  at  all, 
but  under  his  hat.  And  he  may 
have  to  neglect  his  masterfully 
planned  sales  campaign  while  he 
plunges  into  the  pressing  problem 
of  salvaging  his  'best  territory. 

This  happens  over  and  over  again, 
and  it  cannot  be  prevented  entirely 
so  long  as  salesmen  are  human 
beings.  But  it  can  be  anticipated 
and  to  a  certain  extent  forestalled, 
and  it  behooves  the  alert  sales 
manager    to    recognize    his    respon- 


sibility and  do  everything  he  can  to 
protect  his  house  and  his  reputation 
as  a  sales  manager. 

Let  him  put  himself  in  the  dealer's 
place — or  the  buyer's  place  if  the 
line  is  sold  within  industry  and  not 
to  the  public — and  try  to  picture  his 
own  company,  which  we  will  call  the 
American   Print   Good.s  Company. 

As  a  dealer  or  buyer,  how  would 
he  think  of  this  company:  As  a 
group  of  buildings  some  place  off  in 
New  England  from  which  cases  of 
merchandise,  invoices  and  adjust- 
ment letters  are  received  from  time 
to  time?  Or  as  a  big  advertiser  in 
the  national  magazines?  Or  as 
Baker,  a  likable  sort  of  a  salesman 
who  comes  around  every  so  often 
with  his  sample  cases  and  a  stock  of 
new  stories?  Or  as  a  confused  pic- 
ture made  up  of  all  three  of  these 
elements,  with  Baker's  face  shining 
out  rather  prominently  because  he 
actually  comes  right  to  his  desk  or 
counter  and  talks  to  him  in  a  friend- 
ly, natural  way  every  few  weeks? 

In  any  case,  the  American  Print 
Goods  Company's  interests  are  not 
protected  as  well  as  they  might  be; 
Baker  is  too  likely  to  be  carrying 
the  trade  under  his  hat. 

THIS  fact  is  one  every  sales  man- 
ager should  face  squarely :  No 
territory  is  really  safe  until  the 
dealers  or  buyers  on  that  territory 
think  first  of  the  company,  and 
second  of  the  salesmen  representing 
it. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  trade 
think  first  of  the  company — it  must 
think  favorably  of  it,  and  have  a 
friendly  feeling  toward  it,  arising 
out  of  acquaintance  with  its  policies, 
aims  and  ideals,  and  respect  for 
them  and  for  the  products  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  company. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me — and 
perhai)s  I  should  add  that  I  have 
made  something  of  a  study  of  the 
suibject — that  no  other  agency  or 
instrument  of  advertising  and  sell- 
ing is  so  well  suited  to  building  up 
this  feeling  of  acquaintance  and 
friendship  between  a  company  and 
its    customers,    scattered    over    the 


map    as    they    generally    are,    as    a 
small,   well-edited  house  organ. 

It  has  several  distinct  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  publicity.  In 
the  first  place,  it  can  be  made  more 
intimate;  it  can  reveal  attitude,  ex- 
press ideal.s,  introduce  personalities, 
gossip  over  affairs  of  mutual  inter- 
est, and  treat  the  news  of  the  busi- 
ness in  a  chatty  and  informal  way. 


I 


N  fact,  it  can  register  personality 

just  about  as  effectively  as 
salesman  Baker  can,  with  this  im- 
portant difference,  that  it  is  regis- 
tering the  personality  of  the  com- 
pany instead  of  one  of  the  company's 
salesmen.  And  with  this  important 
advantage,  that  instead  of  detract- 
ing from  Baker's  success  as  a  sales- 
man for  the  American  Print  Goods 
Company,  it  is  helping  him  to  be 
more  successful  because  it  is  build- 
ing goodwill  and  buyer-acceptance 
for  the  line.  It  is,  however,  protect- 
ing that  success  for  the  company ;  it 
is  developing  friendship  that  is  not 
so  easy  for  Baker  to  transfer  to  an- 
other line,  should  he  be  lured  away 
by  a  more  attractive  offer. 

Another  great  advantage  is  this, 
that  whereas  Baker  will  talk  to  his 
customers  only  about  those  features 
of  the  merchandise,  or  the  company 
policy,  or  the  advertising  or  the 
sales  program  that  appeal  to  him 
personally,  with  a  house  organ  all 
the  important  factors  of  the  busi- 
ness can  be  featured,  with  space  and 
enthusiasm  devoted  to  them  in  pro- 
portion to  their  imjwrtance  to  the 
business. 

Some  three  years  ago  a  Southern 
manufacturing  concern  discovered 
the  value  of  a  house  organ  in  con- 
nection with  this  very  problem.  A 
new  idea  had  been  introduced  into 
the  company's  magazine  and  news- 
paper advertising,  an  idea  which 
absolutely  required  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  dealer  if  it  was  to 
be  successful.  Somehow,  the  sales 
manager  could  not  seem  to  get  the 
sales  force  enthused  over  the  new 
idea;  it  required  study  on  the  sales- 
man's part  and  considerable  explain- 
ing to  the  dealer,  and  salesmen  seem 
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wn  their  own  Uomes 

HOMES — All  over  America!  Mostly  in 
Small  Town  America.  Modest  cottages — 
bungalows — mansions — estates.  1,164,598  of 
them — and  the  families  that  live  in  them  and 
oiin  them  I 

That's  70'^,  of  the  Household  Magazine's  cir- 
culation— owners  of  their  own  homes.  The  per- 
centage of  home  ownership  has  just  been  estab- 
lished by  a  nationwide  questionnaire  to  House- 
hold subscribers. 

Let  Household  introduce  you  to  this  excep- 
tional market  for  everything  for  the  home — 
Home  Improvements  of  all  kinds.  Building  Ma- 
terials, Paint,  Cement,  Varnishes,  Wall  Finishes, 
Bathtubs  and  Bathroom  Fixtures,  Heating  and 
Lighting  Systems,  Lawn  and  Garden  Tools, 
Home  Furnishing,  Rugs,  Linoleum,  Furniture, 
Pianos,  Radio,  Phonographs,  Electrical  Equip- 
ment, Vacuum  Cleaners,  Irons,  Laundry,  Ma- 
chinery, Kitchen  Equipment — 1001  items  of 
home  luxury,  comfort,  convenience  or  utility. 

4^lso — the  most  responsive  market  for  every- 
thing that  prosperous  people  buy. 

Let  us  bring  you  this  complete  analysis  of  home 
ownership — one  of  the  most  thorough  ever  made. 

Make  your  Product  a  "Household"  Word. 


^HOUSEHOLD 

MAGAZINE 


Advertising   Headquarters 

608  SOUTH  DEARBORN  ST. 

Chicago,     Illinois 


Topeka,    Kan. 

ARTHUR      CAPPER 

Publisher 


Eastern    Office 
120    W.    42nd    ST. 
New    York,    N.   Y. 
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Oms  Bodkins 


I  HAD  thought  all  the  changes  had 
been  rung  on  the  "week"  idea,  but 
I  discovei'  that  I  was  mistaken. 
Recently  the  laundry  interests  sprung 
a  new  one — a  laundry  "week."  But 
give  them  credit,  they  didn't  put  on  a 
Wet  Wash  Week,  or  a  Clean  Collar 
Week.  They  organized  a  Visitor's 
Week,  and  their  invitation,  as  featured 
in  the  American  Laundry  Machinery 
Company's  advertising,  invited  folks  to 
visit  their  local  laundries  during  this 
particular  week. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  really  good 
"week"  idea. 

— 8-pt— 

Alexander  B.  Greenleaf,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  industrial  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  People's  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Company,  of  Chicago,  stopped  in  at  the 
Fortnightly  office  for  a  few  minutes 
today  and  during  the  course  of  his 
visit  mentioned  that  it  was  a  policy  of 
his  company  to  pay  half  of  the  sub- 
scription price  of  any  business  paper 
to  which  any  of  its  employes  wished 
to  subscribe  personally. 

This  is  an  idea  that  many  other  con- 
cerns might  adopt.  By  sharing  the 
cost  of  the  subscription,  the  company 
established  its  interest  in  its  employes; 
while  the  requirement  that  the  em- 
ploye pay  half  insures  that  he  or  she 
will  not  take  the  subscription  so  much 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  will  look 
upon  the  publication  as  in  the  nature 
of  a  personal  investment  and  treat  it 
as  such. 

— 8-pt— 

The  pastor  of  my  church  handed  me 
a  card  from  the  Jell  Manufacturing 
Company  which  outlined  a  scheme  for 
raising  money  for  church  purposes. 
What  interested  him  most  about  the 
card  was  a  note  on  the  address  side 
reading: 

POSTMASTER:  If  addressed  to  a 
clergyman  or  any  person  who  has  re- 
moved, kindly  deliver  to  successor  or 
to  any  church  or  organization  member. 

Surely,  this  card  ought  to  reach  some 

good  prospect,  even  if  the  mailing  list 

had  gone  to  seed!    The  idea  is  capable 

of  application  to  many  other  mailings. 

— 8-pt— 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  talk  by 
Homer  Buckley  is  referred  to  sales 
managers: 

If  I  were  to  hire  a  hundred  salesmen 
tomorrow  morning,  give  them  sample 
trunks  filled  with  merchandise,  an  itin- 
erary and  expense  money  and  start 
them  out  on  the  road,  they  would  auto- 


matically group  themselves  in  three 
divisions:  30  per  cent  would  send  in 
orders  immediately;  50  per  cent  would 
begin  to  alibi — prices  too  high,  com- 
petitors sell  at  greater  reduction — com- 
petitors have  us  beaten  on  style,  etc.; 
20  per  cent  would  be  absolute  failures. 

If  I  were  a  sales  manager  I  should 
like  to  check  up  my  men  against  these 
figures;  and  I  believe  I  should  find 
some  way  to  use  them,  also,  to  make 
my  sales  force  sit  up  and  sell. 

— 8-pt— 

I  see  by  the  Y  C  Bulletin  that  by 
1930  South  Africa  expects  to  export 
7,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  a  year.  Is 
some  forward  looking  agency  soliciting 
this  account? 

— 8-pt— 

The  Christmas  number  of  The  Ad- 
crafter,  published  by  the  Adcraft  Club 
of  Detroit,  is  an  unusually  handsome 
one,  with  a  most  attractive  cover  in 
colors,  done  in  an  interesting  technique. 

But  the  colorfulness  of  the  cover  did 
not  blind  me  to  the  new  Adcraft  Club 
seal  by  Wesley  I.  Neff,  which  appeared 


on  the  first  page.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  I  have  come  upon  in 
a  long  time.  It  would  be  striking  done 
in  colors. 

In  this  issue  also  was  printed  the 
."^dcrafter's  Creed,  written  years  ago 
by  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  but  still  full  of 
vitality  and  good  sense: 

THK   ADCRAFTERS   CREED 

I  BELIEVE  that  this  is  a  Just  world 
imd  that  even  advertising  men  will  get  all 
they  deserve. 

I  BELIEVE  that  Advertising  is  a  Science 
and  the  practice  of  it  an  Art  worthy  of 
my  best  thought  and  effort. 

GIVE  WE  time  to  study  hard  and  the 
leisure  for  quiet  thought :  an  open  mind 
towards  the  wi.sdom  of  Seasoned  Experi- 
ence, and  a  ready  ear  that  I  may  hear  the 
Heart  Beats  of  the  People. 

PROTECT  ME  from  Uie  Cant  of  the 
Unfailing  Sy.stem.  from  the  temptation  to 
knock  the  work  or  character  of  another, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  advocjUlng  a 
damnably  bad  cause  for  good  wages  in 
preference  to  a  good  one  for  poor. 

GIVE  MB  Charity,  Good  Cheer  and  a 
minute    or    so    for    the    Beginner    and    the 


Ploddei-,    while    practicing   at    all    times    the 
Noble  Art  of  Minding  my  Own   Business. 

GIVE  ME  strength  to  be  a  Booster  al- 
ways— a  Kicker  never — and  that  I  may 
always  play  the  game  like  a  gentleman. 

AXD  IN  the  end,  may  God  protect  me 
from  the  belief  that  I  am  superior  in 
knowledge  or  performance  to  my  brothers, 
and  find  me  a  place  in  the  Sacred  City  of 
our   Ideals. 

— 8-pt.— 

I  was  interested  in  this  paragraph 
from  a  recent  report  of  a  large  busi- 
ness concern  to  its  sales  representa- 
tives : 

"Statistically  there  are  evidences 
that  business  has  stopped  growing 
worse  and  that  it  is  slightly  improving. 
What  improvement  there  is,  however, 
is  so  far  almost  wholly  on  paper  and 
in  people's   minds." 

Well,  improvement  always  has  to 
start  in  people's  minds.  If  we  have 
reached  that  stage  of  "comeback"  we 
ought  to  have  good  business  this  winter. 

— 8-pt— 

From  England  comes  a  copy  of  that 
most  modern  of  all  publications,  Air- 
ways, which  makes  the  boast  of  being 
"the  only  air  travel  magazine." 

It  is  a  well-printed  44-page  publica- 
tion with  generous  advertising  patron- 
age and  a  general  atmosphere  of  having 
come  to  stay.  To  open  it  and  leaf 
through  its  pages,  and  dip  into  its  text 
and  its  advertisements,  is  like  peering 
into  the  future.  I  recall  having  expe- 
rienced the  same  sensation  when,  years 
back,  I  came  upon  the  first  automobile 
journal.  As  I  then  became  convinced 
that,  improbable  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  we  should  all  eventually  ride 
around  in  rubber-tired  motor  cars,  I 
feel  convinced  now  that  we  shall  all  fly 
— and  that  reasonably  soon.  Airways 
is  more  than  a  publication  of  the  pres- 
ent; it  is  a  herald  of  the  future. 
— 8-pt— 

A  letter  from  "Results"  folder  gave 
me  the  "inside"  figures  on  the  returns 
from  an  advertisement  featuring  a 
beauty  calendar  and  a  sample.  My  cor- 
respondent wrote,  "This  advertisement 
pulled  5320  dimes  yesterday,  which  is 
a  record  for  us  for  a  single  day's  pull, 
on  one  advertisement." 

Can  any  reader  beat  this  record? 
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Acres  of  profits — yes,  millions  of  them.     But 

where  are  they  1    That  is  the  question 

answered  in  this  hook 


^c  res  of 
piofit^ 


kK... 


Tins  new  book,  "ACRES  OF  PROFITS", 
just  issued  by  The  Farm  Journal,   illus- 
trates graphically  and  precisely  where  the 
acres  of  profits  are.     The  rich  sales  territories 
and  the  barren  wastes  are  clearly  defined. 

The  density  of  trading  centers;  the  proximity 
of  buyers  to  towns;  the  proportion  of  stores  of 
different  kinds  in  each  section;  the  percentage 


of  farms,  farm  wealth,  improved  roads,  farm 
cars,  farmer-owned  farms  in  each  section — 
this  is  the  kind  of  information  that  is  given 
in  "ACRES  OF  PROFITS". 

If  you  want  a  vivid  picture  of  sales  opportun- 
ities by  territories — graded  according  to  volume 
of  buying  and  economy  in  selling — send  for  a 
copy  today— gratis  to  any  sales  or  advertising 
executive. 


Ik  l^rm  lourndl 

first     J^      in  the      ^J  farm  field 
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^  book  for  those  who  use 
Direh  Advertising 

The  DiRtcT  Advertising  Budget:  Notes 

on  the  most  economical  means  of  using 

direct  advertising.   Edition  limited. 

This  is  a  text  book  and,  being  in  no  sense 
an  advertisement,  merits  the  serious  at- 
tention of  all  men  who  are  interested  in 
the  investment  of  money  for  advertis- 
ing purposes  and  who  hope  to  receive 
adequate  returns  for  the  money  so  in- 
vested. 

It  has  been  published  in  a  limited 
edition  and  a  few  copies  are  still  avail- 
able for  those  executives  who  use,  or 
who  are  in  a  position  to  use,  direct  adver- 
tising as  a  definite  advertising  medium  to 
reach  retail  dealers,  wholesale  distributors 
or  selected  prospects. 

To  such  executives  The  Direct  Ad- 
vertising Budget  will  be  gladly  sent 
free.  To  others  the  price  is  one  dollar. 

Evans-Winter-Hebb  Inc.  Detroit 

81.1  Hancock  Avenue  West 
GUndale  jooo 


The  Evans-Wintcr-Hcbb  orRanization  has  within  itself  complete  facilities  for  the 
planning  and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printinf;:  Analysis -Plan 
Copy-Dcsign-Art-Engraving-Lettetprcss  and  Offset  Printing -Binding -Mailing 


The  Future  of  the 
Motor  Industry 

[continued  from  page  17 1 

system  of  overstocking  them  by  force. 
Next  is  the  banlter's  limitation  of  sales 
by  credit  on  dangerously  easy  terms 
(bear  in  mind  that  75  per  cent  of  autos 
are  sold  on  "time").  Next  are  the 
discouraging  conditions  of  driving  in 
nearly  all  cities  of  over  100,000  popu- 
lation, with  the  large  cities  in  a  posi- 
tively shocking  state.  Next  is  the  used 
car  problem;  and  following  that  is  the 
good  roads  problem. 

HERE  are  two  handfuls  of  consid- 
erations of  the  most  serious  kind. 
What  are  automobile  manufacturers 
going  to  do  with  them?  Some  of  them 
appear  to  be  attempting  to  scale  blank 
stone  walls  which  will  only  rise  higher 
if  another  number  of  automobiles  equal 
to   that   of   1924   is   sold   this   year. 

The  big  companies  can  finance  sell- 
ing abroad,  which  is  one  big  way  out 
(only  10  per  cent  of  sales  are  export 
sales  at  present).  Also  they  are  able 
to  follow  Ford  downward  in  price. 
Studebaker,  Ford  and  General  Motors 
have  made,  or  are  making,  themselves 
into  "vertical  trusts" — which  is  the 
steep  path  that  successful  automobile 
leadership  now  must  tread.  They  have 
iron  foundries  and  parts  factories  (in 
F'ord's  case  even  his  own  ore  mines), 
and  they  utilize  the  very  gases  of  the 
furnaces  and  the  sawdust  of  the  lumber 
mills,  after  the  legendary  manner  of 
the  pork  packers. 

We  have  today  17,000,000  auto- 
mobiles in  the  United  States.  This  is 
getting  pretty  close  to  one  per  family 
if  a  lot  of  families  who  are  not  pos- 
sibly new  car  buyers  are  counted  out. 
Still  there  are  automobile  statisticians 
who  say  this  is  only  "half"  of  the 
potential  market.  They  figure  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  gainfully  employed 
people  in  the  United  States  (about 
40,000,000)  are  car-buying  prospects 
capable  of  absorbing  33,000,000  cars. 
When  that  stage  is  reached,  they  aver, 
the  annual  replacement  market  alone 
will  be  ,5,000,000  cars  per  year.  They 
say  that  in  1930  the  registration  figure 
will  be  2.'),000,000  cars.  This  is  9,000,- 
000  cars  more  than  in  use  now. 

Taking  these  optimists  at  their  own 
estimate,  what  becomes  of  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  pace?  At  the 
present  rate — even  1924's  restricted 
rate — this  additional  number  of  cars 
will  be  supplied  in  three  or  four  years, 
even  counting  replacements.  We  will 
then,  according  to  the  optimists'  own 
predictions  have  reached  real  satura- 
tion, without  very  heavy  sales  for  the 
next  five  years.  In  the  meantime,  the 
New  York  Police  Department  has  al- 
ready thrown  up  its  hands  at  traffic 
conditions  and  even  a  city  like  Wash- 
ington has  sent  out  a  call  for  help. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be  done 
with  the  55  per  cent  further  con- 
gestion? 

Closer  and  more  critical  study  of  the 
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TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

"  The  City' of  Diversified  Industries  " 

Is  Known  Throughoutlthe  Country  for  its 

TILE 


TILE  —  the  product 
of  four  large  fac- 
tories in  T  r  e  u  t  o  n — 
which  is  uianufactured 
in  a  wide  \ariety  of 
color>  and  designs,  is 
e\tensi\ely  ulihzed  for 
riiHirs  and  w'alls  in  suh- 
way  stations,  as  well  as 
fur  bathrooms  and  fire- 
places in  hotels,  public 
liuildings  and  private  j 
homes  throughout  the 
country. 

Ceramic  Mosaic  Tile, 
which  is  recognized  as 
the  most  durable  and  at- 
tractive material  for  in- 
door and  outdoor  swim- 
ming ]>ools.  was  first  in- 
irnduccd  for  that  ].nir- 
])nse  by  the  Robertson 
Art  Tile  Compan\-  of 
this  city. 

The  manufacture  of 
I  lie  greatly  adds  to  the 
\aluc  of  Trenton's  in- 
dustrial output  and  in- 
jures employment  for 
manv  workers. 


HOTEL 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
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Thin  ift  number  tight  of  a  atrUs 
nhovino  the  induntrita  of  Trenton. 
For    Tfprinttt    of    other    adverti$(ments. 


Trenton  Times 
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First/ 

again  in  Okla. 

TN  1924,  and  for  the  third 
^  consecutive  year,  the 
Tulsa  World  led  ALL  news- 
papers in  the  state  in  adver- 
tising volume,  publishing 
9,496,536  lines  of  paid  display 
and  classified  advertising 
(exclusive  of  legal  notices.) 

Tulsa  IS  a  Morning 
Newspaper  City 


Oklahoma's 
Greatest 
Newspaper 


Wm.  C  KEAN 

CPECIALIZING 

in  Woodcut 

Effects,  Still  Life 

and  Shoe  Drawings 

10  HIGH  STREET 
BOSTON 


number  of  cars  in  use  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  five  states,  New 
York,  California,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  (in  which  most  of  the 
larger  centers  are),  have  now  more 
cars  than  the  entire  United  States  had 
as  recently  as  1918.  California  now 
has  one  car  for  less  than  every  three 
persons — practically  one  for  every 
family. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  if  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  was  brought 
up  to  California's  level  we  would  have 
40,000,000  cars,  but  such  a  hope  is 
obviously  ridiculous,  since  the  large 
cities  could  neither  afford  nor  house 
nor  handle  as  traffic  such  a  number  of 
automobiles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  North 
Dakota  now  have  one  car  for  less  than 
each  five  persons,  which,  when  it  is 
considered  that  4.6  persons  is  the 
standard  computation  for  a  family,  is 
practically   one   for   each   family. 

To  look  at  the  situation  positively 
and  from  a  hopeful  selling  point  of 
view  it  would  appear  that  the  South 
and  the  Southwest  are  the  best  1925 
stamping  grounds  for  sales.  Alabama 
has  the  fewest  cars  per  capita.  The 
largest  percentage  gain  in  1924  was 
made  by  Florida,  42.5  per  cent,  while 
North  Carolina  had  39.9  per  cent  and 
Mississippi  28.4  per  cent  increase.  Con- 
sidering that  the  average  increase  was 
only  17.5  per  cent  for  the  whole  country 
and  considering  also  the  improved 
cotton  situation  and  the  extensive 
remedying  of  the  one-crop  evil  with 
varied  crops  now  going  on,  there  is 
good  ground  for  expecting  good  sales 
in  the  South. 


THE  average  life  of  a  car  is  now 
eight  years.  It  vi'as  six  years  only 
recently,  which  indicates  a  further  fac- 
tor of  sales  limitation.  There  were 
874,472  cars  discarded  last  year. 

These  are  facts,  and  stern  facts.  The 
automobile  industry  must  face  them 
with  a  higher  degree  of  generalship 
than  has  yet  been  evidenced.  The 
startling  truth  is  that  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  roads  and  streets  and  building 
must  be  altered  to  meet  the  proposed 
automobile  era.  Actually  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  will  have  to  be  spent 
in  remaking  streets  and  roads,  which 
have  all  been  laid  out  with  a  small 
number  of  vehicles  in  mind.  Such  a 
program  is  naturally  financially  im- 
possible to  accomplish,  at  the  speed 
which  present  automobile  growth  would 
demand.  This  means  a  slowed-down 
pace   for   the   auto   makers. 

From  a  merchandising  point  of  view, 
then,  the  automobile  field  will  this  year 
be  highly  competitive.  It  will  demand 
vigorous  advertising  campaigns,  and 
closer  dealer  cooperation  than  the  auto- 
mobile field  has  ever  known.  Ford  is 
rumored  to  be  about  to  launch  a  $4,- 
000,000  newspaper  campaign,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  other  automobile  com- 
panies are  laying  plans  for  increased 
advertising  (Overland,  Durant,  Flint, 
Rickenbacker.  Cadillac,  Packard,  Peer- 
less,  Pierce  Arrow,  Essex,  etc.) 

What  is  more,  the  time-honored  in- 
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anities  of  automobile  copy  are  due  for 
retirement.  The  "billboard,"  "an- 
nouncement," performance  boast  and 
bombastic  "atmosphere"  type  of  copy 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  give  way  under 
pressure  to  a  more  able,  creative,  edu- 
cational type  of  copy. 

A.  B.  Hardy,  president  of  the  Olds 
Motor  Works,  a  General  Motors  divi- 
sion, and  C.  F.  Kettering,  president  of 
the  General  Motors  Research  Corpo- 
ration, both  admit  that  the  saturation 
point  has  now  been  reached.  While 
still  retaining  the  inalienable  optimism 
of  their  industry,  these  men  have  re- 
spect for  facts.  They  point  out  that 
while  in  1922  there  were  about  ninety 
exhibitors  at  the  automobile  shows, 
there  were  only  fifty  this  year;  in- 
dicating that  in  three  years'  time  the 
active  manufacturers  have  been  re- 
duced by  almost  half. 

"The  saturation  point  is  reached,  and 
might  as  well  be  faced,"  says  Mr. 
Hardy.  "Figures  for  1924  show  that 
seventeen  companies  manufactured  and 
sold  96  per  cent  of  all  cars  mer- 
chandised in  this  country — -leaving  but 
four  cars  in  every  hundred  to  be 
divided  among  the  other  thirty-odd 
makers.  It  is  likely  that  in  1925  these 
seventeen  leading  companies  will  do 
their  utmost  to  sell  98  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  cars  sold." 

Mr.  Kettering  was  not  afraid  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  the  saturation 
point  to  the  Oldsmobile  dealers  at  their 
dinner  during  the  show.  There  will 
be  millions  of  cars  sold  in  1925 — at 
least  as  many  as  in  1924,  in  the  opinion 
of  these  men.  But  the  end  of  the 
abnormal  demand  for  cars  which  has 
prevailed  during  the  past  decade  is  cer- 
tainly here,  in  the  opinion  of  both 
men. 

Automobile  men  went  home  from 
the  shows  more  soberly  calculating 
their  future  than  has  been  the  case 
for  a  long  time.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  a  production  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1925  of  750,000  cars  and 
trucks  is  estimated,  as  against  1,000,- 
000  production  in  the  same  period  last 
year,  although  only  800,000  were  sold. 


Hutching  Advertising 
Company.  Inc. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  retained 
as  advertising  agent  for  the  Pfaudler 
Company,  same  city,  manufacturers  of 
glass-lined  tanks. 


George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  advertising  agents,  have 
elected  F.  R.  Feland  and  Natt  W. 
Emerson,  vice-presidents  of  the  con- 
cern. It  is  expected  that  William  J. 
Boardman,  who  has  resigned  his  vice- 
presidency  after  twenty-eight  years  of 
service,  will  retire  from  active  associ- 
ation this  year. 


Albert  Frank  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  Gray  Goose 
Golf  Ball,  manufactured  by  the  Hun- 
tingdon Manufacturing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  and  distributed  by  the 
Baker  &  Bennett  Company,  New  York. 
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A  MILLION  A  MONTH 
PLUS  A  MONTH 
AND  THEN  SOME 


NINETEEN  TWENTY-FOUR  is  past,  but 
for  us  it  established  a  record.  For  in 
November  and  December  we  earned  first 
place  in  Cincinnati.  In  December  The  Enquirer 
carried  1,311>506  lines,  leading  one  evening 
paper  by  20,790  lines,  and  the  other  by  533,414 
lines. 

nPHE  total  lineage  of  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
in  1924  was 

13,388,214  Lines 

— -leading  all  papers  in  Classified,  Automobile, 
Radio,  Furniture,  Resorts  and  Travel,  Financial 
and  Building  Material  advertising. 

1925  looks  even  more  promising,  as  many 
national  advertisers  are  following  the  lead  of 
local  advertisers  and  putting  the  daily  Enquirer 
on  their  schedules. 
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CHICAGO 
Harrison,  Loomis  and  Congress  Sts. 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave.  at  25th  St. 
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Radio's  Relationship  to 
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Is  it  conceivable  that  the  situation 
thus  created — a  situation  that  could 
not  have  been  brought  about  by  any 
other  means — will  not  eventually  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  both  of  the 
artist    and    the   concert    manager? 

Approximately  eighteen  million  dol- 
lars, I  am  told,  has  been  spent  in  ad- 
vertising the  products  of  the  radio 
industry  in  the  year  1924.  After  three 
years  of  pioneer  work  radio  has  taken 
a  place  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
publications  as  one  of  the  front  line 
protagonists  of  the  value  of  the  printed 
word.  And  the  industry  is  still  in  the 
early  days  of  its  development. 

STATISTICS  indicate  that  there  is 
an  automobile  for  one  out  of  every 
ten  persons  in  the  United  States;  there 
is  a  telephone  for  one  out  of  every 
eight  persons  in  the  land;  but  though 
radio  is  rapidly  becoming  an  essential 
service,  there  is  yet  but  one  radio  set 
for  every  thirty-five  inhabitants  of 
this  country. 

The  task  of  .selling  the  others  must 
be  done  by  advertising  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  of  the  United 
States,  supplemented  by  word-of-mouth 
advertising.  It  cannot  be  done  by  radio 
broadcasting,  because  radio  broadcast- 
ing, in  the  main,  reaches  only  those 
who  already  have  sets. 

It  is  quite  true  that  seeming  miracles 
are  being  wrought  by  radio.  The  day 
will  come,  I  believe,  when  a  message 
written  by  a  newspaper  correspondent 
in  London  will  be  flashed  photographic- 
ally by  radio  into  the  newspaper  offices 
— when  a  photographic  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial in  a  French  newspaper  can  be 
transmitted  the  whole  length  of  the 
ocean  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it  now 
takes  to  send  a  summary. 

Perhaps  we  may  carry  our  imagi- 
nations further  and  translate  the  re- 
cent scientific  achievement,  that  re- 
sulted in  sending  a  photograph  over 
the  ocean,  through  the  ether,  into  a 
system  that  might  permit  photographic 
reproductions  of  distant  scenes  right 
in  the  home,  through  the  same  agency 
that  now  carries  the  human  voice  and 
music. 

But  in  whatever  direction  radio  may 
develop,  it  will  be,  I  believe,  toward 
supplementation,  not  substitution.  The 
truth  is  that  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers  achieve  something  that 
radio  cannot  achieve,  conversely  the 
security  of  radio,  and  its  assured  per- 
manence, lies  in  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
vides a  different  service  than  the 
printed  word  ever  rendered,  or  ever 
could  render. 

Motion  pictures  succeeded  and  grew 
into  an  indu.stry  and  a  recognized  form 


of  entertainment,  not  because  motion 
pictures  supplanted  the  spoken  drama, 
but  because  they  achieved  effects  which 
the  spoken  drama  could  not  achieve; 
and  by  the  same  token,  the  spoken 
drama  has  survived  and  will  continue 
to  g^row,  because  it  ministers  to  an 
emotional  need  which  motion  pictures 
can  never  meet. 

New  arts  and  new  industries  fortu- 
nately have  a  way  of  creating  new 
opportunities  for  other  industries  and 
the  only  instance  of  complete  extinc- 
tion by  competition  that  comes  to  my 
mind  at  the  moment,  is  that  of  the  old 
horse-car,  which  finally  disappeared.  I 
doubt  whether  any  one  regrets  the 
passing,  least  of  all,  the  horses. 

At  the  bottom,  however,  of  most  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  relation  of  radio  to 
the  newspaper,  there  appears  the  sup- 
position that  the  possible  development 
of  a  definite  program  of  advertising 
which  might  be  broadcast  by  radio, 
would  subtract  from  the  purpose  or 
value  of  newspaper  or  magazine  adver- 
tising. I  have  already  given  an  ap- 
proximation of  radio  advertising  alone, 
which  added  during  1924  eighteen  mil- 
lion dollars  to  advertising  revenues  in 
newspaper  fields. 

Whether,  within  the  obvious  limi- 
tations of  the  spoken  word,  a  success- 
ful form  of  advertising  can  be  de- 
veloped through  the  broadcasting 
station,  I  cannot  say.  If  the  experi- 
mental plans  now  in  effect  by  other 
broadcasting  interests  should  result  in 
some  permanent  form  of  radio  adver- 
tising, I  believe  it  would  be  largely 
supplementary  to  publication  adver- 
tising, either  adding  to  or  strength- 
ening the  printed  message. 

BUT  of  this  I  am  certain,  the  stand- 
ards of  newspaper  advertising 
should  also  apply  to  the  standards  of 
the  air,  and  no  advertisement  should  be 
broadcast  without  the  plain  advertis- 
ing label. 

Possibly  a  few  outstanding  experi- 
ences of  radio  broadcasting  will  make 
these  relationships  even  clearer. 

Radio  gave  the  full  debates  at  the 
three  national  political  conventions  last 
year.  I  am  told  that  newspaper  cir- 
culations showed  an  increase  during 
these  periods. 

Radio  in  the  metropolitan  district 
of  New  York  has  broadcast  the  Sun- 
day services  from  two  well  known 
churches.  Attendance,  I  am  informed, 
is  increasing  steadily. 

One  of  the  leading  theaters  in  New 
York  has  regularly  broadcast  its  Sun- 
day night  musical  program.  Result: 
A  packed  house  all  week.  Radio  has 
been    giving    full    reports    of    football 
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l^ckwood.  Greene  X-r-      t,       ""'''  "'"^^ 
e„<^„„„..  •■  ^'^.<^ene&  Co.,  Boston,  are  ,1,. 
"jU^ 


MlKDWAy,  Ma.ssI 
•■■limed  at  ihe  plantfo 
Co.    on    Jan.    12 
'''oiit    125   handi 
'T  ahoiil   three 


;f  the  Fabyan  VVooIeiJ 
'vii'K   employment 
This  shift   was   laid 
"Ihs  ago. 


HidsKii..     TKNf.       Tcnncva     Hosicrj 

Mills  have  awarded  contract  forlOO 

','l,tit.nal  knitting  machines  to  be  installed 

in  their  plant  here.  
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TEXTILE  MILLS  ARE  BUSY 


Coll 


i\KI!Svn.I.E.      .\ 


The     K 


"IS  Co    is  maintaining  a  scliedul 
hours  daily. 


Gate  City  Cotton| 


to   cost   between 
ALI.STON'    Spa  ' 


vnitting    Co 


are  the  architects 


cheduJe 


"^alldepartm 


-ThcBaiis 
maintaining    full 


timet 


\aLLE,  S.  C.  The  year  19251 
begins  with  all  cotton  mills  in  Greenvillej 
and  the  Piedmont  section  operating  onlj 
full  time.  In  a  few  instances  announce- 1 
ments  have  been  made  that  full-time! 
night  work  would  be  resumed  at  once, 
while  other  plants  are  running  part 
her  equipment 


X.  H.  Masland  iv 
and  velv^  carpet  - 


and  rujj 
draw 


are  having   plans 
ianui"'-'"'^ —     .       „(  o  storage  tiuuc 
,,  the  construction  o5  a  sw^^g^^^    ^^ 

,g    and    machine   s]'°P;  Co.,  eni 

,1  20.     Lockwood    Greene   ^ 


-'--ir"*"^ 


llie ^ 

GLtKS  Faixs,  N.   Y      The  Champlai 
kilk   Mills  have   increased   operations 
If"  "iS"!  fir'^prtments  which  were  runnin 

'  """ee'on'h;^"      n'  >ndustrial  cc 
'^'^^ee  ,s  makina  a   'o,^  i""'"^''  ""^   Co 

3n  Mills,  Inc.,  will  shortly  Install  a  ne 
attery  ot  twisting  machines  to  meet  ii 
reased  production  demands.  Electr 
-ansformers  have  been  insUlled  for  tl 
peration  of  the  plant  by  electricity  < 
,ower  supBlied  locally  Power  requir 
-lent  with  the  new  machinery  will 
early  2,000  h.  p.  The  company's  o\ 
K)wer  plant  will  be  relied  upon  to  f 
lish  power  for  lighting  only 
I  JHAAIoKtx,  Pa  TheSham^ 
I  ■cry  .\l,lls  are  running  on  a  fullni— 
capacity  schedule,  ^nd  will  continu^ 
this  basis  throughout  the  winter  The 
company  ,s  said  to  be  arranging  for 
early  mstallation  of  additionaff^u  ?■ 
n^ent^for  increase  in  .utput,par.ic.LL 
Johnstown,  N.  Y  Bertram  Gold- 
berg, Inc.,  is  again  running  on  full  time  ^ 

'-s'a^,  MA.KH.    The  M'ilila,^  t/l'a 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  completed  their 
contract  covering  the  construction  of  the 
new  storehouse  for  the  York  Mfg    Co 
at^  Saco.  on  which  Uckwood    Greene  & 


,'''">H.s   on'7hri924S7r^^^ 

the  m.lls  for  a  certain  period.     Official' 
of  the  company  state   1924  was  a  fairlv 

SiuLLiNGTON,    Pa.      The    Shillington 
Hosiery  Mills  are  running  on  a  fu'Y"^! 


have  booked  or- 


basis  and  are  said  to  nave  uookc-  y- 
ders  to  insure  the  contmuance  of  this 
ledule  for  at  least  three  months  to 
,  AST  Rochester,  N.  H.  The  (!ocle* 
iW'oolen  Alfg.  Co.  is  arranging  for  an 
...imediate  increase  in  working  schedule 
irnm  SO  to  54  hours  per  week,  giving 
employment  to  a  full  working  force 
llllnnill  mil  I  II  IIIMlln  n  I  ji II • 


'"'"""""""" ' 


PROOF 

THE  clippings  shown  on 
this  page  were  taken 
from  a  single  issue  of  Tex- 
tile Advance  News — the 
service  publication  for 
TEXTILE  WORLD'S 
clients. 


Bragdon  Lord  &  Nagle  Co. 

534  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


■  ""I  111 — vviivUMA.M, — mr \\orl<     is 

progressing  rapidly  on  the  120  x  24  ft. 
addition  to  the  mills  of  the  Windham 
.Mlg.  Co.  It  will  house  additional  stock 
dyeing  and  drying  equipment.  The  new 
lioilcr  house  has  just  been  completed 
and  two  150  H.P  boilers  installed.  This 
mill  has  operated  almost  continuously 
"11  a  day  and  night  schedule. 


W'atertown,  X.  Y.  The  Shaugh- 
ncssy  Knitting  Co.  has  installed  new  ma- 
chinery with  a  view  to  expansion  of  busi- 
ness during  1925. 


WIIIIMIHIMIIIi  I  lll.'I'll  M  lu'iiniiii 


"SS^S^^^^^TCIT  All  employes  of  th 

rtr;:br--^""^^"r 
P^"'9;^^^%r^"an=^i 

'  t\  Ad  m'm   president  of  the  com- 
:,?  '"Thrfirm-rnioyed   a   prosperous 
•      1074   and   the  outlook   for  thisl 

^::rirv;?J\^;ii.'s.--d-^^°^^-^ 

[tHat  the  proposed' -nprotmerrthe 

Kiurmg   the  early  part  of  this  year    the 

mpany  haWng  recently  decided'  ^m^: 

horiu:^;  "'^'^">'  ^^'  "ceived  au- 


Jiiilding   and 


include  a  la 


plant. 


i^^ooO^- 


-Xf^ 


The 


deter f 


'°'IT^   ^^^""^    ,;$2;0,000.    Hotr 
^'t''Z  cost  to  b ef  "'^.iu  be   P 


.'mmng    '   .    propose"  y  a  >^ 


^       .d\es  a"^,l^     Hotr 


\06x 


'"■^'^^•,    ■    ,-,\    operatives    -       ^^     „ 
dditioual    ov-  stages- 


jrok 


♦Shelby,  N.  C.  Ground  was  broke 
n  Jan.  8  for  the  new  Ora  Mills  to  I 
cted  west  of  Shelby  under  the  dire 
on  of  J.  E.  Sirrine  &  Co.,  engineer 
fcreenville,  S.  C.  The  mill  will  co: 
hiniiJOa-.liiiiilliii     ^.    -      jhe    VM 

ki.     JOllNSVIU.F., 


X.  Y. 


"crhashKreased  operations 
■runnins^^inear^c^g^ 


Griih;.,  Ga  Practically  all  the  mi 
(^nftm  are  operating  on  a  capaci 
r  near  capacity  basis,  with  the  officia 
t  the  various  companies  optimistic  ov< 
ic  outlook  for  1925.  The  GeorKi; 
-ncaid  Mills  are  operating  five  daj 
eekly.  The  Rushton  Cotton  Mills  ar 
'erat^ng  full  time,  as  is  al,so  th 

C       Sayles    Finishing 

Plants,    .ne.,   ...    -^'^f  ^  ^^  [' pl^'  J 
^g^j-  ..,:,h    tVip    erection    ot    a,  pieti. 

eoods    nnisiiiiig    i<.»..^    - 

Employes   on  the   site  .t  purchased  near 

B.ltmore     several     months     ago.       The 
buildings  for  the  plant  wiU  by f  re 'n 

i-.rred   Concrete,  and  plant  will   t^ave 


orccd   concreie,   a..-  ^■•-  ^ 

Iweekly  capacity  of    1,IM),WU  yaru=. 
'    atn'pow^r  plant  with  "traction ^P 

nrbine     generator     to  __develop^^ about 


K  KYA       1    be  erected.    Machines 
l'.:T..^,;:^nr  driven  and  exhaust  steam 
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In  What  Size 
Towns  Do 
Farmers  Buy 

Groceries 

Drugs 

Hardware 

Furniture 

Dry  Goods 

Men's  Clothing      ^ 

Women's  Clothing 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  "guessing"  on  the 
above  question. 

We  have  some  "exact"  information  on  the 
subject  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you. 
Just  ask  us  for  it. 

People's  Popular  Monthly 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Carl  C.  Proper 

Editor 


Graham  Stewart 

Advertising  Director 


FREDERICK    A.   HANNAH 

AND  ASSOCIATES 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT   -    FINANCING 
MARKETING  COUNSEL 

32  WEST  40th  STREET     :     NEW  YORK 


THE  WORLD  IN  PICTURES 

word!.  1  have  150.000  luljjtcu.  Including  Burt.in 
uolmm  noestlvos.  OnapDroval  aorrlco.  Write 
mo    about    your   needs, 

EWING   GALLOWAY 

1.'.    K,    40«1,    .St,  New    Y..rW 


BOOT AND SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Indis- 
pensable adviser  on  shoo  styles  and  shoe  merchan- 
dising of  tho  best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13,423  copies  weekly. 
(.Member  A.  R.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated   Business  Papers,    Inc. 


..o   ^Ive    "on   the   spot"    Counsel  1 

and  Service  In  your  Canadian  Ad- 

vertljlnc.    based   on  years   of   practical 

ire  In  this   flrld.      Ask   0 

^-  methods    and    media.  i 

[A'l  pKW»5E  e  Company  ItdJ 

k.      Reford    Bldg^ XOnONTO.        ^ 


games  from  the  field.  The  biggest 
season  for  attendance  is  reported  this 
year. 

The  newspaper  has  been  quick  to 
perceive  the  promise  of  radio  com- 
munication. It  is  comparatively  fresh 
in  the  memory  when  three-fourths  of 
the  world's  surface  stood  "uncovered" 
on  the  newspaper  map.  The  great 
oceans,  despite  the  cables  which 
spanned  them,  offered  an  unsolved 
problem  to  modern  systems  of  news 
gathering.  The  accidents  and  trage- 
dies of  the  seas  remained  either  buried 
in  unfathomable  mystery,  or  were 
pieced  together  days  and  sometimes 
weeks  after  the  events,  from  meager 
stories  of  survivors. 

TODAY,  every  modern  newspaper  in 
the  country  is  in  touch  by  radio 
with  nearly  every  ship  that  sails  the 
seas,  A  call  for  help  from  darkest  mid- 
ocean  is  registered  within  a  few  min- 
utes in  every  newspaper  office  in  the 
land.  Details  of  a  marine  tragedy  are 
on  the  printing  presses  before  the  res- 
cuing ships  are  able  to  reach  the  ves- 
sel in  distress.  The  story  developed  by 
the  visit  of  an  interesting  personality 
from  foreign  shores  may  be  continued 
daily  as  his  ship  speeds  her  way  across 
the  ocean.  This  is  the  gift  that  ship-to- 
shore  communication,  made  possible  by 
radio,  has  brought  to  the  service  of  the 
newspaper. 

Insofar  as  radio  may  attempt  to 
serve  the  listening  public  with  a  digest 
of  current  news,  it  is  the  herald  of  the 
newspaper.  It  announces  in  "head- 
lines," as  it  \yere,  that  impel  millions 
of  listeners  to  seek  in  the  press  the 
necessary  details  or  the  raw  material 
of  public  opinion.  In  the  broadcasting 
of  public  events  radio  makes  every 
listener  a  participant.  The  man  who 
has  "attended"  a  political  convention 
by  radio  reads  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  convention  with  added  zest,  just 
as  those  who  have  been  present  at  a 
premiere  performance  at  a  theater  are 
keen  to  compare  their  own  observations 
with  the  reactions  of  the  dramatic 
critics  who  review  the  play  for  the 
newspapers.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
field  of  sports,  as  in  the  broadcasting 
of  a  major  prize  fight,  or  world  series 
ba.<eball  game. 

The  limitations  of  radio  broadcasting 
in  relation  to  the  functions  of  the 
newspapers,  are  not  less  evident  than 
the  advantages.  Radio,  it  is  clear,  has 
a  great  cultural  and  educational  des- 
tiny, but  it  can  never  replace  the 
newspaper  in  giving  a  historical  record 
of  the  news  of  the  day.  Radio  can 
broadcast  briefly  stated  facts  at  fixed 
hours  of  the  day  or  night  or  make 
initial  emergency  announcements  as 
news  may  develop.  But  beyond  this 
there  is  no  more  likelihood  that  the 
broadcasting  station  will  displace  the 
newspaper  as  the  chronicler  of  the 
news,  than  that  the  public  will  ever 
be  willing  to  abandon  written  history 
for  the  word-of-mouth  records  of  times 
gone  by,  or  that  it  will  desert  the 
classroom  for  a  radio  lecture  course, 
or    abandon   the    opera    for    a    general 
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musical  program  broadcast  through 
the  air. 

To  the  press,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
to  no  other  influence,  radio  owes  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude.  When  its  voice 
was  still  weak,  the  promise  of  radio 
found  its  expression  in  the  newspaper 
columns.  The  radio  section  of  the  mod- 
ern newspaper  is  a  unique  educational 
forum  attended  by  millions  of  readers, 
who  are  being  given  an  exceptional  in- 
sight into  a  new  art  and  a  new  in- 
dustry. It  is  the  newspaper  also  that 
has  helped  to  attract  to  the  broadcast- 
ing stations  high  grade  talent  from 
•entertainment    and    educational    fields. 

The  newspaper,  the  magazine  and 
the  radio  broadcasting  station  may  well 
walk  down  the  broad  highway  of  public 
usefulness  arm  in  arm.  I  gladly 
acknowledge  radio's  debt  to  the  printed 
message.  Neither  does,  nor  should  pre- 
tend to  do,  what  the  other  does  so 
well.  In  serving  a  single  master — the 
public — they  might  well  adopt  the 
motto  of  "The  Three  Musketeers" — 
"One  for  all,  and  all  for  one." 


American  Forestry 
Program  Committee 

Lou  E.  Holland,  president  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  has  appointed  a  committee  of 
advertising  men  to  co-operate  in  secur- 
ing the  observance  of  Forest  Protection 
Week,  April  19-25.  Those  on  the 
advertising  committee  are  Malcolm 
Muir,  vice-president,  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  New  York;  James  Wright 
Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher, New  York;  Louis  Wiley,  New 
York  Times;  Walter  Deardon,  Strath- 
more  Paper  Company,  Mittineague, 
Mass.,  and  Gilbert  Hodges,  of  the 
Frank  Munsey  organization.  New 
York. 


Ludlow  Typograph 
Company 

Chicago,  has  appointed  Virgil  V. 
Evans  as  sales  manager  with  general 
supervision  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  New  England  district  office 
has  been  opened  at  261  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  with  P.  I. 
Bobbins  in  charge.  A  Southern  dis- 
trict office  has  been  opened  at  312 
Palmer  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with 
Murray  Howard  in  charge. 


Miss  Elsie  Wilson 

Treasurer  of  the  League  of  Adver- 
tising Women,  has  joined  the  active 
staff  of  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League.  Miss  Wilson  was  formerly 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  man- 
ager for  the  York  Safe  and  Lock  Com- 
pany, and  has  also  been  with  the  Frank 
Presbrey  Company,  the  Fairbanks 
Company  and  Robert  H.  IngersoU  and 
Brother. 


A.  v.  A.  Executive 
Committee 

At  a  recent  meeting,  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  members  of  the 
organization  to  use  their  influence  to 
■curb  the  advertising  of  cures  for 
tuberculosis   and  cancer. 


To 

Advertising 
Agencies— 

'VT'OUR  clients  who  sell  through 
-^  dealers  would  like  to  have  you 
show  them  how  they  can  conduct 
Dealer-to-Consumer  Campaigns 
without  cost  to  the  client. 

Does  It! 

This  exclusive  system  of  dealer- 
to-consumer  advertising  is  paid 
for  by  the  dealer,  merchandised 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  pro- 
duced by  us  in  conjunction  with 
the  agency. 

Without  adding  a  dollar  to  the 
clients' appropriations,  or  to  your 
production  costs,  a.d.a.  increases 
your  billing  by  many  thousands 
of  dollars  and  your  commissions 
proportionately. 

We  will  be  glad  to  present  facts 
that  will  convince  you  that  you 
ought  to  recommend  a.d.a.  to 
some  of  your  clients. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Cleveland 
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"Specjahsts  in  Illustrative  Photography" 

fry 

Ine  Pnotocraft  Company 

Card  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


10,000  CONVENTIONS 
and  EXPOSITIONS 

This  Year 


Exhibits  are  the  starting  point  on  a  direct  path- 
way to  increased  sales. 

Plan  now  to  exhibit  your  product  at  the  1925 
Conventions  and  Expositions  that  will  draw  an 
attendance  from  the  industries  you  serve. 

You  can  easily  select  a  good  number  of  such 
events  from  the  monthly  issues  of  "World  Con- 
vention Dates" — which  gives  the  meeting  place, 
dates,  secretary's  address,  and  attendance  for 
10,000  annual  Conventions,  Expositions,  Fairs 
and   Banquets. 

3,500    important    coming    events    are 
already  scheduled  for  the  current  year 


Send  $15  for  annual  subscription  (12 


s)   or  ask  for  descriptive  leaflet  So.  12 


HENDRICKSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,   Inc. 

1400  Broadway,  New  York  City 


'  E(hviii  L.  Shuey  as  an 
I    Advertising  Manager 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 

■Stockholders  to  earn  dividends  as  con- 
sistently as  was  possible. 

Mr.  Shuey  believed  in  salesmanship 
— personal  salesmanship  of  the  highest 
order  to  sell  the  dealer  and  to  teach 
him  and  his  clerks  how  to  sell  the  con- 
sumer. He  believed  advertising  was 
useful  only  as  far  as  it  was  usable. 
He  gave  as  much  thought  to  an  annual 
appropriation  of  .$20,000  as  if  he  had 
ten  times  as  much  to  spend.  Once  I 
heard  him  tell  the  story  of  a  preacher 
who  apologized  for  preaching  a  long 
sermon  because  he  had  not  had  time  to 
prepare  a  short  one. 

Mr.  Shuey  carefully  considered 
everybody's  ideas  and  I  never  saw  him 
resent  a  suggestion  or  exhibit  any  im- 
patience when  he  was  offered  advice 
which  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  his 
problems.  I  saw  him  one  day  admin- 
ister a  rebuke  to  a  group  of  salesmen 
which  was  the  more  effective  and  clever 
because  he  practically  told  them  that 
none  of  them  knew  enough  about  adver- 
tising to  advise  him,  but  he  did  it  in 
a   way   which    amused   them   intensely. 

In  selling  the  advertising  to  the 
salesmen  Mr.  Shuey  and  I  had  urged 
them  to  read  it  carefully  and  let  us 
have  their  comments.  They  took  us  at 
our  word  and  started  in  to  tell  us  when, 
where  and  particularly  how  we  should 
advertise.  They  misunderstood  our  re- 
quest and  thought  we  were  inviting 
criticisms.  They  showered  us  with  quo- 
tations from  John  Wanamaker,  Mar- 
shall Field  and  John  H.  Patterson. 

FRANKLY  I  was  baffled.  Instinc- 
tively I  felt  that  we  could  get  bet- 
ter results  out  of  our  advertising  if  we 
could  get  the  salesman  to  understand 
how  much  time,  study  and  careful 
thought  was  put  into  its  preparation. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Shuey  that  per- 
haps we  had  made  a  mistake  and  that 
we  should  have  done  what  B.  S.  Bull, 
advertising  manager  of  Washburn 
Crosby  told  me  once  that  he  did — never 
discuss  the  advertising  with  any  sales- 
man because  every  salesman  thought 
he  was  a  born  advertising  man  and 
if  he  once  started  discussing  advertis- 
ing he  would  stop  selling  flour. 

Mr.  Shuey's  remedy  was  simplicity 
itself.  About  six  weeks  prior  to  the 
annual  sales  convention  he  sent  each 
salesman  a  questionnaire  containing 
about  thirty  questions  so  phrased  that 
they  could  be  answered  by  a  "Yes"  or 
a  "No."  I  recall  several,  i.  e.,  "Shall 
we  spend  all  our  money  in  magazines? 
Shall  we  spend  all  our  money  in  news- 
papers? Shall  we  spend  all  our  money 
in  dealer  helps?  Shall  wc  use  'reason 
why'  copy  without  illustration?  Shall 
we  use  illustrated  copy  with  only  a  few 
words  of  text?" 

As  near  as  I  can  remember  there 
were  approximately  forty  men  who  re- 
ceived and  answered  these  questions. 

When    Mr.    Shuey    took   the   floor   to 
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discuss  advertising  he  thanked  the  men 
for  their  cooperation  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  them  how  helpful  it  was 
to  him.  He  showed  that  they  were  al- 
most equally  divided  on  all  the  ques- 
tions. That  if  he  did  everything  that 
was  reiommended  as  ahsolutely  neces- 
sary he  would  need  an  advertising 
appropriation  larger  than  the  total 
annual  sales.  If  he  did  nothing  that 
was  condemned  as  "money  wasted"  ho 
could  not  spend  a   dollar. 

He  then  took  the  answers  of  the 
two  men  who  wei-e  known  as  the 
leaders  and  showed  how  on  every  point 
they  practically  contradicted  each 
other.  He  then  quietly  but  firmly  told 
the  salesmen  that  henceforth  he  would 
conduct  the  advertising  department  as 
he  saw  fit. 

In  his  relations  with  the  Mahin  Ad- 
vertising Company,  Mr.  Shuey  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  member  of 
our  organization.  He  seemed  to  know 
what  each  one  of  us  could  do  best  and 
he  had  a  pleasant  way  of  asking  for 
help  that  commanded  the  best  that 
each  one  of  us  had  to  give.  Yet  with 
his  intimate  personal  contact  with  us 
as  individuals  he  put  full  responsibility 
upon  us  as  an  agency  organization. 

MR.  SHUEY  took  as  his  function 
the  watching  of  trade  relation- 
ships and  new  sales  opportunities.  He 
put  his  problems  squarely  up  to  the 
agency.  The  agency  initiated  all  adver- 
tising campaigns.  Mr.  Shuey  exercised 
the  power  of  acceptance  or  rejection. 

When  he  had  a  suggestion  he  passed 
it  on  to  us  as  such.  He  never  rewi-ote 
any  copy.  He  convinced  the  agency 
copy  writers  they  could  either  write 
better  copy  or  that  they  had  not  quite 
caught  the  purpose  of  the  client  when 
he  wanted  changes  made.  He  then  got 
what  he  wanted  with  all  of  the  creative 
enthusiasm  of  every  member  of  the 
agency  staff.  Mr.  Shuey's  approval 
was  something  to  work  for  and  to  be 
proud  of  when  it  had  been  earned. 

Courtesy,  accuracy,  consideration  of 
the  finer  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact characterized  him. 

Once  a  plan  was  determined  it  was 
followed  through  by  Mr.  Shuey  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  There  was  no 
wavering — no  change  of  mind.  In- 
quiries were  carefully  answered  and 
intelligently  followed  up.  Every  pos- 
sible use  of  the  advertising  inside  the 
Lowe  Brothers  organization  was  vigor- 
ously pushed  by  him.  Simple  but  com- 
prehensive records  were  kept  of  all 
results  which  should  be  credited  to  or 
charged  against  the  advertising. 

Mr.  Shuey  shared  with  the  agency 
full  responsibility  for  the  selection  of 
media.  While  he  was  absolutely  honest 
and  fearless  in  all  his  relations  he  knew 
when   to   remain  silent. 


Bfii  S.  Trxnin 

Formerly  with  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  joined  the  Boston  offices 
of  the  Greenleaf  Company. 
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WE  SPECIALIZE  in  the  production  of  hij^h  class  bonds  and  stock 
certificates.  They  are  steel  engraved  in  the  style  of  bank 
note  engraving,  from  copyright  designs,  and  come  in  six  attractive 
colors. 

These  bonds,  certificates,  mortgage  papers,  etc.,  are  turnished  in 
blank  form.  I  he  text  may  be  lithographed  or  typeprinted,  ren- 
dering the  work  rich  and  attractive  in  appearance  and  making 
the  cost  small  compared  with  that  of  all  steel  engraved  securities. 

Thus  the  smallest  corporation  or  municipality  that  uses  small 
editions  of  security  papers  can  obtain  them  equal  in  appearance 
to  United  States  bank  notes  and  the  large  issues  of  steel  engraved 
bonds  at  a  cost  considerably  less  than  that  of  special  engraved 
securities. 

We  also  make  miscellaneous  documentary  blanks,  letters  of 
credit  blanks,  mortgage  note  blanks  and  short  time  note  blanks 
— which  can  be  purchased  in  small  quantities  and  imprinted  to 
fit  your  special  needs. 

If  your  firm  contemplates  using  bonds,  stock  certificates  or  com- 
mercial papers  of  any  kind,  write  for  samples  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  printing  establishment  which  keeps  "KB."  BLANKS 
in  stock. 


KIHN  BROTHERS 
BANK  NOTE  ENGRAVERS 

205-209  WEST  NINETEENTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Just 
Out! 


Earn   More   Money 

through 

Business  Writing 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  have 
in  them  the  latent  ability  to  write  good 
business  copy  and  to  earn  good  money  doing 
it. 

S.  Roland  Hall  tells  you  how.  He  gives 
you  the  practical  training  needed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  prohtable  opportunities  in 
the  business  writing  field.  He  gives  you  in 
this  library  the  training  necessary  to  qualify 
for  such  well-paying  positions  as  correspond- 
ence supervisor.  collection  correspondent, 
sales  letter-writer,  house  organ  editor  and 
publicity  writer.  He  tells  you  how  to  write 
business  stories  and  articles  tor  magazines. 

S.   ROLAND   HALL'S 

PRACTICAL 

Business  Writing 

Four     Nolume^.     1272     pas*"^.     3 » ■■     x     8.     fully 

illuMruted.     library     binding:. 

SI. 00   in  len  days  and  S2.00  monthly  for    five 

months. 

These  four  meaty  volumes  tell  you  just 
what  you  need  to  know  to  turn  your  business 
writing  ability  into  cash.  They  give  you 
training  for  work  in  writing  business  letters 
of  all  kinds,  business  magazine  articles,  pub- 
licity matter,  advertisements,  surveys,  re- 
ports,  etc. 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 

SMALL  MONTHLY 

PAYMENTS 

These  four  books  will  increase  your  earn- 
ing power  by  giving  you  a  thorough  mastery 
of    business    writing   principles    and    methods. 


McG  RAW-HILL 
FREE     EXAML>ATIO>     COl  PON 


McCRAW.IIILL    BOOK    CO.,    INC. 
370    Srvptilb    Avenue,    riew    York. 

You  nny  send  me  the  S.  UOLAND  HALL 
PRACTICAL  BUSLVF,SS  WRITLNO  LIBR.\KY 
for   ton   dayi*    free    examination. 

If  tile  l>ook>  are  satisfactory.  I  will  jend  Jl.OO 
In  ten  days  and  i'i  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  111.00  has  been  paid.  If  not  tcantcd,  I 
will  write  you  for  shipping   Instructions. 


SIcned     . 
Addreti 
Poaltlon 
Company 


.A.  F.  1-S8-25 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Maurice  Switzer 

By  Himself 

BORN  in  New  Orleans,  La.  Came 
from  there  to  New  York  in  1900 
as  advertising  manager  for  the 
Havana-American  Company.  Left  them 
the  following  year  prior  to  their  absorp- 
tion by  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany (before  they  were  "unscrambled") 
to  enter  employ  of  Wilson  Distilling 
Company  as  advertising  manager.  Re- 
mained there  ten  years,  becoming  an 
officer  and  director  before  resigning  in 
1912.      Did    not    originate    the    phrase 


"That's  All!"  It  just  happened  in  the 
copy  and,  recognizing  the  value  of  it, 
made  it  popular  by  some  original  ad- 
vertising. Free-lanced  for  about  two 
years,  selling  my  services  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  and  learning  the  other 
side  of  the  business. 

During  that  period  did  some  writing 
of  a  near  literary  character:  "Letters 
of  a  Self-Made  Failure"  ran  serially 
in  Leslie's,  subsequently  published  in 
book  form  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.  Ran  into  several  edi- 
tions; 40,000  copies  sold.  Other  books 
were  "Cashing  In  On  What  You've 
Got,"  "Satire  and  Song"  (verse)  and 
several  lesser  books  of  trivial  worth. 
Too  busy  recently  to  devote  much  time 
to  writing.  Last  book  published  by 
Bobbs.  Merrill  Company.  Indianapolis, 
was  "Trying  It  on  the  Dog,"  a  novel 
based  on  advertising. 

Am  fond  of  horses,  having  ridden 
them  for  over  thirty-five  years.  Now 
own  two  and  have  supported  one  or 
more  since  living  in  New  York.  Con- 
sider myself  an  accomplished  horseman, 
having  stopped  five  or  six  runaways 
(my  own).  Distinguished  for  being 
perhaps  the  only  man  connected  with 
advertising  who  does  not  play  golf,  but 
am  liable  to  succumb  when  I  get  older. 

Wrote  my  first  advertisement  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  This  was  a  circular  for 
a  Chinese  laundryman  who  infested  our 


neighborhood  while  I  was  an  inmate  of 
New  Orleans.  Got  25  cents  for  copy 
and  50  cents  for  distributing  the  bills. 
This  experience  taught  me  that  com- 
merce was  more  profitable  than  art  and 
saved   me   from   a   literary  career. 

Started  with  the  Kelly-Springfield 
Tire  Company  in  1914  as  advertising 
manager.  Up  to  the  present  writing 
am  still  a  vice-president,  director  and 
one  of  the  executive  committee. 


E.  D.  Gibbs 

By  Himself 

I  WAS  born  in  New  York  City  be- 
tween the  years  1800  and  1900,  and 
up  to  the  time  I  was  about  eighteen 
I  was  unknown  to  any  one  except  my 
parents  and  other  members  of  the 
family  and  the  school  teachers,  who 
had  good  reasons  for  remembering  me. 
The  Neiv  York  World  offered  a  prize 
for  the  most  appropriate  piece  of  copy 
for  the  bulletin  boards  which  they  used 
and  still  use  on  the  elevated  railway 
platforms.  I  competed  and  won  the 
first  prize  of  §25,  which  was  about  two 
thousand  dollars  in  those  days,  .\fter 
the  full-page  announcement  of  this  ap- 
peared I  waited  for  the  deluge  of  offers. 
I  decided  to  accept  Mr.  John  H.  Patter- 
son's bid  of  $37.50  per  week  to  become 
his  advertising  manager  at  Dayton.  So 
alcmg  about  1890  I  came  out  West  to 
the  great,  wide,  open  spaces. 

My  experience  in  preparing  this  one 
poster  for  the  Netv  York  World  adver- 


tisement gave  mc  a  vast  fund  of  in- 
formation on  all  important  problems  of 
commercial  publicity  and  there  was 
very  little  that  I  did  not  know.  I  kept 
on  at  this  work  at  Dayton  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  resigning  every  once  in 
a  while  to  give  the  other  advertising 
managers  of  this  country  a  chance  to 
work  here  in  order  that  they  might  say 
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that  they  formerly  were  connected  with 
the  N.  C.  R.  Company. 

I  am  the  author  of  two  stalwart  sons, 
a  book  or  two  on  advertising  and  sell- 
ing, several  hundred  awful  talks  and 
some  very  excellent  verses  which  are 
a  little  above  the  intelligence  of  the 
average  editor. 

My  hobbies  are  a  desire  to  shoot 
under  100  (the  trouble  at  present  is 
they  don't  make  the  clubs  or  the  balls 
just  right),  radio  (except  California 
stations)  and  my  family  and  my 
friends.  I  also  just  love  to  receive 
presents. 

The  offices  I  have  held  are  husband, 
presidency  of  the  Associated  Clubs  of 
the  World,  ditto  of  the  Sphinx  Club  of 
New  York  and  one  or  two  other  adver- 
tising and  sales  associations.  The  New 
York  Sales  Managers'  Club  almost 
ruined  itself  by  making  me  president, 
and  clubs  in  other  places,  such  as  Lon- 
don, England;  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  points  west,  also  have  suffered. 

As  to  my  special  achievements,  I  am 
embarrassed.  You  expect  so  much  and 
there  is  so  little.  Speaking  with  proper 
modesty,  my  one  great  achievement  was 
in  selling  a  certain  misguided  but 
charming,  talented  and  beautiful  young 
lady,  years  and  years  ago,  that  her 
success  in  life  depended  upon  the  reply 
to  a  certain  question  which  I  took 
occasion  to  ask  after  first  poking  the 
turn  screw  of  the  gas  burner  with  my 
cane  so  as  to  have  this  important  mat- 
ter decided  in  a  dim,  religious  light. 
Them  were  the  happy  days. 

The  photograph  shows  me  looking 
down  from  those  heights  on  young  fel- 
lows like  Cyrus  Curtis.  Edward  Bok, 
Louis  Wiley  and  Paul  Block,  who  are 
still  struggling  upward. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Gibb 

formerly  of  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Company,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising manager  of  Better  Times  and 
Social   Welfare  Administration. 


Francia  M.  Waters 
Advprtisinf:  Aprncy 

Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  agent  for  the  Na- 
tional Equipment  Company  and  the 
Holyoke  Card  and  Paper  Company, 
both  of  that  city. 


E.  T.  Sadler  Company 

Chicago,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising counsel  to  the  Ehrlich  Safe  & 
Lock  Company  and  the  Savagas  Pump 
Sales  Company,  both  of  Chicago. 


I\'orthtrestern  University 

Announces  a  course  in  the  "The 
Mechanics  of  Publishing"  as  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  the  School  of  Com- 


Martin   IJllman  Studios,  Inc. 

New    York    City,    are    now    in    new 
offices  at  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


Marsh  field  (Wis.)  Daily  Neivs 

Has  appointed  C.  .1.  Anderson,  Chi- 
cago, and  R.  R.  Mulligan,  New  York, 
as   foreign   representatives. 


Charles  V.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 

Have  'jeen  appointed  to  direct  ad- 
vertising for  the  Sanitas  Company, 
Inc.,  Brcoklyn,  N.  Y.,  toilet  prepara- 
tions. 


Today 


As  this  piece  of  advertising  copy  is  being  written,  there  conies  to  our 
office  a  letter  from  the  managing  director  of  one  of  the  great  Canadian 
textile  manufacturing  corporations. 

Today — the  day  that  this  is  being  written — is  Tuesday.  The  letter 
from  the  great  Canadian  manufacturer  says  that  he  will  be  in  Boston, 
at  the  Copley  Plaza,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week  and  will 
we  introduce  to  him  at  that  hotel,  several  men  who  would  be  interested 
in  the  position  of  general  manager  of  his  company.  The  pay  is  $10,000 
to  $12,000  a  year  to  start.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  serve  this  Canadian 
textile  m.Tnufacturing  corporation. 

Today,  the  overseer  of  weaving  in  the  fanciest  woolen  and  worsted 
men's  wear  mill  in  the  United  States  has  been  in  to  see  if  we  can  land 
him  as  assistant  superintendent  in  some  good  woolen  and  worsted  mill. 
He  feels  that  he  is  equipped  for  advancement. 

Today,  a  great  soap  manufacturer  has  written  us  that  he  will  be  in 
our  ofTice  next  Monday  morning  and  wants  us  to  have  several  salesmen 
lined  up  from  whom  he  can  pick  a  man  for  the  New  England  territory. 

Today,  the  best  chief  engineer  in  the  textile  industry  came  in  to  talk 
with  us  about  a  position  that  has  been  offered  him — chief  engineer  and 
master  mechanic  for  a  group  of  eight  prominent  New  England  textile 
mills. 

All  of  this  before  noon  on  Tuesday. 

There  is  no  other  organization  in  the  textile  industry  that  has  the 
confidence  of  the  industry  like  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter, 
none  is  called  upon  for  so  much  service.  No  other  organization  is 
equipped  like  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  to  give  imme- 
diate and  satisfactory  results  to  advertisers. 

We  not  only  want  to  carry  the  advertising  that  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter  deserves  and  the  industry  warrants,  but  we  also 
want  to  give  a  personal  service  to  every  advertiser. 


Standard  7x10  Page 


Established  1887 


Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


LARGEST    CIRCULATION    OF    ANY    TEXTILE    PUBUCATION 

American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT  SERVICE 
Boston  Greenville,  S.   C. 

530   Atlantic   Avenue  229    E.    Stone    Avenue 


Caveat  Emptor! 


Can  the  seller,  however  conscientious,  ever  be  entirely  free  from 
bias?  The  salesman  is  always  an  optimist.  The  livelihood  of  pub- 
lisher, printer  and  agency  depends  on  the  expenditure  of  money  by 
the  advertiser.  They  are  honestly  in  favor  of  it.  They  believe  in  the 
recommendations  they  make. 

But  would  not  there  seem  to  be  some  sound  sense  and  safety  m 
seeking  counsel   from  an  absolutely  disinterested  source? 

I  have  no  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  agency  or  other 
concern  having  anything  to  sell  to  advertisers.  I  do  not  work  on 
contingency,  or  commission.  My  fees  for  counsel  are  repaid  many 
times  over  by  the  resultant  savings. 

Charles  Austin  Bates 

33  WEST  42N'D  STREET, NEW  YORK. 
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'lu  posed  hy  May  Allium  for   'Timtiic  Furs^'  Detroit  Silvrr   Fox  Farms. 


Photoportraitiirc 

in  Advertising 


'Phone  Bryant  8};j 


RUSSELL  BALL 

4  West  49th  Street 
New  York  City 


TF  you  are  moving,  don't  miss  a 
-■-  copy  of  Forlniglilly  thru  negli- 
gence. Send  in  both  your  old  and 
your  new  address  one  week  before 
the  change  is  to  take  place. 


W0V  I 


Selling  ill  the  Dutch 
East  Indies 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   30] 

A  manufacturer  desiring  to  develop 
a  business  here  should  give  more  assis- 
tance to  his  agents  and  wholesale  dis- 
tributors than  in  his  own  country,  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of 
doing  business  is  higher,  the  risks 
greater  and  returns,  in  the  beginning 
at  least,  slower.  For  this  reason,  few 
firms  will  guarantee  a  fixed  turnover 
for  a  product  new  in  this  market. 

The  necessity  of  an  agency  or  repre- 
sentative is  further  increased  by  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  getting  reliable 
information  about  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  firms.  Several  forms  of  credit 
transactions  are  in  use  here.  The  con- 
firmed irrevocable  credit  is  sometimes 
necessary,  especially  for  goods  made  to 
order.  For  the  regular  export  busi- 
ness, documents  against  payment  is  the 
usual  form.  Documents  against  accept- 
ance should  be  accorded  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  manufacturer  is 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  high 
financial  standing  of  the  firms  with 
which  he  is  doing  business. 

In  such  cases,  especially  when  the 
credit  is  opened  through  a  reliable 
banking  institution,  there  is  ordinarily 
little  risk.  However,  it  is  a  good  pre- 
caution to  instruct  the  bank  that,  in 
case  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment 
of  draft,  the  matter  should  be  referred 
to  the  agent  who,  by  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  in  time,  can  usually  prevent 
losses,  be  helpful  in  adjusting  claims, 
or  dispose  of  the  goods  otherwise. 
Very  often,  when  payment  is  not  made, 
it  is  possible  to  recover  the  goods  in 
this  manner. 


Edwin  L.  Shiiey 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
at  the  executive  committee  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers, Inc.,  on  January  8: 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  .Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers  learn  with  deepest 
sorrow  of  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  Shuey,  former  President  of 
our   Association, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the 
Directors  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers,  desire  in  behalf  of 
our  entire  membership  to  testify  to 
the  great  esteem  and  honor  in  which 
we  held  Mr.  Shuey,  and  to  place  on 
record  our  appreciation  of  his  high 
personal  character,  of  the  splendid  and 
self-sacrificing  service  which  he 
rendered  as  our  President,  the  value  of 
the  work  which  he  contributed  to  the 
up-building  of  our  Association,  and  the 
irreparable  loss  which  each  and  every 
one  of  us  has  suffered  in  his  death. 


Dorrniiri:  Sullivan 
&  C.ojiipnny 

New  York,  have  added  to  their  staff 
Glenn  Pierce,  formerly  of  the  art  de- 
partment of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  and 
R.  J.  Cook,  formerly  of  the  s  lies  staff 
of  the  Robert  Gair  Company. 
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4,013,198 
Lines  More  Than  Both 
Other  Papers  Combined 

i^NCE  more  The  Birmingham  News  demonstrates 
^^  its  superiority  as  an  advertising  medium. 

In  1924,  The  News  carried  11,481,330  lines  of  local  dis- 
play advertising,  which  is  a  gain  of  416,150  lines  over 
its  best  previous  record  made  in  1923. 

The  News  carried  a  total  lineage  of  15,881,446  in  1924, 
which  is  4,013,198  lines  more  than  both  the  other  Bir- 
mingham newspapers  combined. 

1924  Lineage  Figures 


NEWS                          AGE-HERALD                         POST 

Local 

11,481,330                  5,958,904                 2,577,610 

Classified 

1,825,558                  1,337,546                    229,446 

National 
TOTAL 

2,574,558                  1,253,588                     511,154 

15,881,446                  8,550.038                 3,318,210 

Net  Paid  Circulation 

Now  in  Excess  of 

Daily 

Sunday 

78,000 

89,000 

51 

'i     'ii%* 

♦           i                 "T^Y 

mW 

m 
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THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr.                                       KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

New  York 

Atlanta                                                                   Chicago 
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Reaching 
Every  Dentist 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  Alkalol,  Calox, 
Campho-Phenique,  Colgate's,  Diox- 
ygen,  Forhan's,  Formamint,  Ipana, 
Kondon's  Lavoris,  Listerine,  Mu- 
Sol-Dent,  Pebeco,  Pepsodent,  Phe- 
nol-Sodique,  Phillips'  Magnesia, 
Prophylactic,  Pyorrhocide,  Revela- 
tion, Rubberset,  Sal  Hepatica,  Sen- 
reco,  Sodiphene,  Squibb's,  Waite's, 
Zonite — all  use  Oral  Hygiene  regu- 
larly to  reach  the  entire  dental  pro- 
fession. 

Oral 
Hygiene 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO:  Peoples  Gas  Building.  Harrison  S-148 
NEW  YORK:  Flaliron  Building,  Ashland  1467 
ST.  LOVl.H:  Sj-ndicate  Trust  Building-,  Olive  4.3 
I-OS      .VXGELES:      Chapman   Building-.      826041 


DIGNIFIED 

Attention  Getting 

DISPLAYS 

Bg| 

yy^^^ 

Inexpensively    Planned 

TO  MOVE  YOUR  GOODS 

from    your    Dealers'    shelves 

Electrically    Illuminated 

Rich   in   dignified   colors 

GET     100%     USE 

Your    dealer    can't    throw 
them    away 

They  Command  Respect 

CREATE    CONFIDENCE 

THEY  SELL  YOUR  GOODS 

trl     V,    Sh„w     y..u    Holf.' 

Is  Advertising  Paying  Its 
Way  Socially? 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   16] 


ANIMATED  PRODUCTS 
jCORPORATION 

19  W.  az^"  St  NewYork. 


a.s  high  a  degree  of  respect  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  great  literature  of  the 
world  were  it  not  for  the  persistent 
advertising — admittedly  selfish  but  none 
the  less  persuasive — of  the  publishers 
of  books  and  periodicals,  and  the  refer- 
ences to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
famous  characters  of  literature  and 
history  in  the  advertisements  of  corre- 
spondence schools,  life  insurance  com- 
panies, breakfast  food  manufacturers, 
soap  makers,  investment  brokers  and 
retail  merchants?  These  things  can  be 
taught  in  schools,  but  it  is  only  by  con- 
stant daily  reminding  in  after  years 
that   much    of    our   education    "sticks." 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  education  will 
be  listed  among  the  benefits  to  soci- 
ety by  the  sociologist.  If  so,  can  it  be 
denied  that  advertising  has  exerted  a 
tremendous  and  constructive  influence 
in  the  education  of  the  masses? 

The  business  men  of  America  have 
created  what  amounts  to  a  great  pop- 
ular university  in  the  advertising  sec- 
tions of  our  periodicals.  They  have 
shown  in  remarkably  graphic  and  in- 
teresting pictures,  and  explained  in 
simple  language,  many  of  the  principles 
of  science ;  they  have  taken  people  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  their  businesses  and 
shown  them  how  things  are  made;  they 
have  carried  them  all  over  the  round 
world  in  pictures  and  sho-wn  them 
where  raw  materials  come  from,  how 
they  are  produced,  prepared,  trans- 
ported ;  they  have  taken  them  back  into 
history  and  introduced  them  to  great 
men  and  great  events ;  they  have  pro- 
jected their  minds  into  the  future  and 
developed  vision  and  reasoning  power; 
they  have  taught  them  physiology, 
psychology,  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
geography,  English.  They  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  teach  American  history  to 
tourists  on  billboards  by  the  roadside! 
And  they  give  cooking  lessons  in  trolley 
cars  and  lessons  in  hygiene  in  store 
windows! 

It  is  necessary  only  to  touch  on  ad- 
vertising's contribution  to  the  social 
welfare  of  America  in  teaching  the 
public  to  protect  itself  against  fire, 
against  fraud  and  deception,  against 
thievery,  moths  and  rust,  against  old 
age,  disease  and  death. 

So  powerful  and  all  pervasive  is  ad- 
vertising that  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  I  were  a  sociologist  interested 
in  carrying  on  some  great  crusade  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  and  if  I  could 
enlist  in  my  crusade  either  the  nation's 
editors  or  its  advertisers,  but  not  both, 
I  should  choose  the  advertisers. 

I  should  choose  the  advertisers  for 
several  reasons.  First,  because  they 
would   find   some  way  to  harness  my 


crusade  to  their  selfish  interests.  Those 
selfish  interests  would  lead  them  to 
iterate  and  reiterate  their  and  my  mes- 
sages tirelessly,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month;  where- 
as it  would  be  almost  death  to  any 
editor's  selfish  interest  were  he  to 
harangue  on  any  one  idea  so  constantly. 
An  editor's  success  consists  not  in  con- 
vincing people,  but  in  interesting  them 
and  holding  their  interest  issue  after 
issue  so  that  his  publisher  may  offer 
the  periodical's  advertising  pages  to 
advertisers  with  the  guarantee  that  his 
editorial  pages  interest  readers  to  such 
an  extent  that  business  men  may  profit- 
ably buy  space  in  his  advertising  col- 
umns to  convince  people  of  the  merits 
of  their  wares  or  their  services. 

A  second  reason  for  my  choice  would 
be  that  the  editor  and  the  advertiser 
approach  the  use  of  the  space  they  are 
to  fill  with  entirely  different  presump- 
tions. The  editor  can  start  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  person  purchasing 
or  opening  his  periodical  does  so  be- 
cause he  or  she  wants  to  read  it,  in 
part  at  least.  The  advertiser  must 
start  with  the  opposite  assumption. 

ONE  advertising  writer  of  my  ac- 
quaintance has  a  card  under  the 
glass  top  of  his  desk  reading:  They 
Don't  Want  to  Read  It.  This  little 
sign  crystallizes  the  problem  facing 
the  advertiser.  If  he  is  to  succeed 
he  must  literally  make  people  read  his 
messages  (in  words  or  pictures)  day  in 
and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out, 
month  in  and  month  out,  year  in  and 
year  out,  whether  they  will  or  not,  by 
rendering  them  so  graphic  and  so  com- 
pellingly  interesting  as  to  be  absolutely 
inescapable.  I  should  prefer  to  have 
my  crusade  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
realize  that  necessity. 

I  am  aware  that  of  late  years  some 
editors  have  ceased  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  public  will  read  the 
material  they  have  to  offer,  and  they 
have  injected  into  their  pages  certain 
material  calculated  to  "sell"  their 
stories  and  their  articles  to  the  reading 
public.  But  in  doing  this  they  have 
only  given  point  to  the  wisdom  of 
choosing  the  advertiser  as  a  crusading 
companion,  for  these  editors  have 
merely  borrowed  a  few  of  the  arrows 
from  the  advertiser's  quiver,  leaving 
unused  others  which  I  should  like  to 
have  employed  in  my  crusade. 

Still  another  reason  for  my  choice 
would  be  that,  whereas  the  editor  must 
make  the  public  come  to  him.  must  lure 
the  public  into  his  pages,  the  adver- 
tiser commonly  seeks  out  the  public  and 
places  his  message  where  it  must  be 
seen — in  street  cars,  on  the  highways, 
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on  the  roofs  of  buildings  in  letters  that 
illuminate  the  night,  in  the  program.s 
of  theatrical  performances,  on  novelties 
that  men  carry  in  their  pockets  and 
women  cherish  for  their  handbags,  in 
store  windows,  on  the  sides  of  wagons 
which  traverse  crowded  city  streets, 
and,  lately,  even  in  the  sky  in  letters  of 
smoke,  not  to  mention  the  invasion  of 
people's  homes  and  men's  offices  and 
factories  by  means  of  direct-by-mail 
promotion  matter,  or  the  use  of  the  con- 
ventional mediums  of  advertising,  such 
as  magazines,  newspapers,  farm  jour- 
nals and  business  and  technical  publica- 
tions which  send  out  vast  quantities  of 
printed  matter  each  year. 

The  choice  of  advertisers  rather  than 
editors  is  no  disparagement  of  editors; 
unless  they  performed  their  work  with 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  main- 
tained the  interest  of  their  readers 
there  would  be  no  periodicals  worth  ad- 
vertising in,  and  therefore  no  great 
blanketing  mediums  to  carry  the  ad- 
vertisers' messages  and  my  crusade  at  I 
low  cost  and  good  effect  to  the  great 
general  public. 

BUT  the  modern  crusader  does  not 
have  to  choose  between  editors  and 
advertisers ;  he  has  both,  and  the 
work  of  each  supplements  the  other. 
The  editor  of  a  great  woman's  magazine 
tells  mothers  how  to  raise  their  babies 
properly,  and  a  hundred  advertisers  not 
only  offer  her  the  means  of  so  doing 
but  keep  her  reminded  daily  by  re- 
iterating the  need  for  proper  feeding, 
fresh  air,  daily  baths,  proper  clothing, 
hygienic  nursery  conditions,  and  so  on, 
until  it  is  drilled  in  the  consciousness 
of  American  women  to  an  extent  that 
makes  them  better  mothers.  Nor  is 
the  advertiser  content  to  stop  with  his 
publication  advertising.  Often  he  issues, 
as  part  of  his  advertising,  promotion 
booklets — written  in  many  instances  by 
the  foremost  authorities  on  the  sub- 
jects treated — which  he  sends  broadcast 
into  the  homes  of  America,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  telling  mothers  in  simple 
language,  illustrated  with  pictures  that 
even  the  illiterate  can  "read,"  how  to 
raise  their  babies,  and  putting  that  in- 
formation in  such  convenient  form  that 
it  is  saved  for  reference  in  many  in- 
stances and  becomes  a  factor  for  hy- 
giene and  social  improvement  in  thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  homes  all  over 
the  country. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  carry  this 
discussion  further,  but  space  limitations 
require  that  wo  come  back  to  our  ques- 
tion :  Is  advertising  paying  its  way 
socially?  As  a  force,  a  business  in- 
stitution, and  entirely  apart  from  the 
merchandise  or  service  it  helps  to  sell, 
is  it  adding  enough  to  the  health,  happi- 
ness, security,  culture,  education  and 
general  well-being  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can public  to  compensate  the  nation  for 
the  evils  it  carries  with  it?  I  make  no 
pretense  of  being  a  sociologist,  and  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I 
cannot  answer  the  question  definitely. 
I  have  merely  marshalled  some  of  the 
evidence  for  the  affirmative  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself. 


An  Unusual  Productive  Market 
Completely  Covered  At  One  Cost 

You  can  cover  the  Akron  Market 
by  using  the  paper  that  circulates 
45,091  net  paid  copies  daily  in  an  area 
which  has  appro.\imately  70,000  fam- 
ilies, a  65%  COVERAGE. 

Akron  is  essentially  and  totally  an 
industrial  city.  Its  population  is  com- 
posed 88%  of  English  reading  people, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  American  born. 
AMONQ  THIS  SS'^n  THE  BEACON 
JOURNAL  CIRCULATES  go^o. 

The  Beacon  Journal  will  assume 
the  full  responsibility  of  making  any 
advertising  campaign  a  success. 

IT  QIVES  THOROUQH  COVER- 
AQE  AT  ONE  COST. 

Sworn  statement  of  circulation 
shows  that  The  Beacon  Journal  has 
approximately  2000  city  carrier  circu- 
lation more  in  Akron  than  all  other 
English  reading  papers  combined; 
that  in  total  circulation  it  leads  each  of 
its  competi  tors  by  NINETY  PER  CENT. 

The  Beacon  Journal 

Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago 
Story,  Brooks  &l  Finley 
"    ' "Ilvd. 


New  York 

M.  C.  Watson 

270  Madison  Ave 


360  N.  Michigan  Blv 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE— 45    West    45th    St. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE— 343  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


NOW  n£AOY! 

\  Comic  Cram  Cuts  for 
5"  *>,S  Houseor^ans, Folders. 
/^^v^^   0         Booklets. etc.  Many 
vVl"^>-^  suDjccts.  Spcrial  service. 


rtic  CRAM  STUDIOS. 

109    MUSKEGON.  MICH. 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  your  iaI?imon  could  %hrm  skeptlcjil  prospects 
the  teatlmonltl  letten  ind  orders  rocclvod  from 
■stlifled  cuitomen.  It  would  rcmov©  doubt  an-l 
Ket  the  order.  Don't  Imto  tMtlmonlftl  lotterB 
lylnc  Id!e  In  your  fllc< — plre  them  to  your  men 
■  nd    Ir.cr-a^"    y-.-r    siVs    tLn:    t':-!r    u:"^. 
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for 
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Amcrtcanfumberman 


Est.  1873  A.  B.C.  CHICACO 

With  over  100  raid  correspondents;  in 
the  l.irtiest  producing  and  markctiim 
centers  the   Amcricin   Lumberman 
published  weekly    effectively 

COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD 
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Notre  Dame 
Stanford 


27 
10 


We  also  have  some 
fast  stepping  men 
on  the 

SOUTH  BEND 
NEWS -TIMES 

who  can  put  your 
product  in  the 
"win"  column. 


A  24  hour  paper  printed 
daily  and  Sunday 


Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

Salinnal    R.pr,„r„lativ,-s 


NEW   YORK 
19   West   44th   St 


CHICAGO 

909    Peoples    Gas    Bldg. 


Write 


Phor 


National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,   Mrr. 
15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.    Bowling    Green    7966 


S&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
RE6ISTEIL. 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which    keep    it    up    to    date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index. 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and  states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign   news,   etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and  tele- 
graph. 


BirfFs-eye  lieiv  of  Houslim.  Texas,  nliprc  the  twenty-first  annital  conven- 
tion   of  the   Associated   Advertising  Clubs   of   the    ff  orld   tvill   be    held 

Going  to  Houston 


PROGRAMS  are  already  in  the 
making:  for  the  twenty-first  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  to  be 
held  in  Houston,  May  9-14.  C.  K. 
Woodbridge,  general  chairman  of  the 
program  committee,  is  having  digests 
made  of  the  many  letters  that  have 
come  to  him  from  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Advertising  Commission  and 
others,  and  these  digests  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  commission  as  sugges- 
tions to  those  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  departmental  programs. 

"On  the  general  program  sessions  at 
Houston,"  says  Mr.  Woodbridge,  "thei'e 
will  be  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
speakers  following  the  opening  cere- 
monies on  Monday  morning,  May  11. 
The  various  departments  will  offer 
altogether  more  than  200  speakers.  On 
the  general  programs  there  will  be  pre- 
sented speakers  who  will  deal  with  the 
problems  of  distribution  and  advertis- 
ing in  a  broad,  general  way,  leaving  it 
to  the  departmental  speakers  to  discuss 
the  more  or  less  technical  problems  of 
the  various  groups." 


George  W.  Hopkins,  vice-president 
of  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc., 
will  lead  the  group  of  New  York  Club 
members  to  the  convention,  succeeding 
Herman  Halstcd,  who  resigned  re- 
cently. Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  OfT-to-Houston  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club.  He  is  a  former  vice-president  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 


Exhibits  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vention will  be  housed  in  Houston's 
$2,000,000  civic  auditorium.  Sufficient 
room  is  available  for  all  the  sales- 
building  displays  which  are  expected 
from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  Pan-America. 
*     *     * 

Twenty-one  South  and  Central  .Amer- 
ican countries  have  been  invited  by  the 


Federal  State  Department  to  send  busi- 
ness and  civic  representatives  to  the 
convention. 

*  *     -■- 

One  of  the  social  features  of  the 
convention  will  be  a  motor  car  trip  to 
Galveston,  May  13,  piloted  by  twenty- 
five  Army  airplanes.  The  aviators  will 
perform  stunts  en  route.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  pick  up  by  plane  Lou  Hol- 
land, Jesse  Neal  and  distinguished 
foreign  visitors,  and  convey  them  to 
the  Galveston  Auditorium  for  the  af- 
ternoon business  session  of  the  con- 
vention. 

*  *     * 

Joseph  B.  Mills,  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  prepare 
the  program  for  the  Direct  Mail  De- 
partment. 

The  Association  of  Newspaper  Clas- 
sified Advertising  Managers,  which  has 
applied  for  membership  in  the  A.  A.  C. 
of  W.  as  a  department  of  the  National 
Advertising  Commission,  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  Houston,  May 
10-14,  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
convention. 

Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Ferguson,  Governor 
of  Texas,  has  formally  accepted  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  Houston  con- 
vention. 

A  Woman's  Advertising  Club  has 
been  organized  at  Houston  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  women  delegates  and 
visitors.  The  club  has  applied  for  affil- 
iation with  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs.  Incidentally,  the  new  organiza- 
tion is  the  324th  club  and  the  eigh- 
teenth woman's  club  in  the  A.  A.  C. 
of  W.  ,     *     * 

Dates  for  the  Houston  convention 
and  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  will  not  conflict. 
The  annual  convention  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  be  held  in  W^ashing- 
ton  the  week  of  May  18.  There  have 
been  inquiries  from  various  sources  as 
to  the  possibility  of  these  conventions 
falling  upon  the  same  dates. 
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'wCMO  where  you  will  in  the 
^  advertising  field — in  the 
spacebuyer  s  office,  the  agency 
president's  office;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,    on   the   desks   of  al 
agency  executives;  in  the  ac/ 
vertising  manager's  office — 
there  you  will  find  Standard 
Rate  and  Data  Service  alwa'ys 
in  evidence. 

Standard  Rate  a  Data  Service,  536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 
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THe  Elxpanded 
Syndicate  Plan 

we  have  put  into  effect  on 
RADIO  MERCHANDISING, 
affords  the  radio  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  the  publication 
a  greater  value  for  his  money 
than  has  ever  been  offered  by 
any  radio  publication  in  the 
whole    history   of    the    industry. 

It  affords  these  things,  defi- 
nitely, concretely;  the  advertis- 
ing co-operation  of  every  live 
jobber  in  the  country;  the  abso- 
lute assurance  of  coverage  of 
every  retail  and  wholesale  out- 
let for  radio  merchandise. 

No  manufacturer  who  is  desir- 
ous of  securing  distribution  or 
who  virishes  to  speed  up  turn- 
over where  distribution  is  se- 
cured, can  afford  to  overlook  this 
publication. 

You  should  have  complete  de- 
tails. 

ff'e   Will  Send   Them   on   Request 


Merchdndising' 

243  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Room  and  bath,  $4.00. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


BROADWAVxr  TTth  ST 
IM  E>V    YOR.K 


It  won't  be  long,  I  imagine,  before  I 
am  one  of  the  millions  who  spend  a 
good  part  of  their  evenings  "listening 
in."  The  virus  is  at  work.  Yet  it  is 
a  fact  that,  thus  far,  no  radio  adver- 
tiser has  made  even  a  dent  on  my  mind. 
I  haven't  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  kind  of  receiver  I  should  buy  or 
how  much  I  should  pay  for  it. 

I  have  read  more  than  one  issue  of 
the  Radio  News  and  I  have  waded 
through  page  after  page  of  radio  ad- 
vertisements. Honestly,  I  know  less 
about  radios  than  when  I  started  to 
inform     myself     about     them. 

In  radio  advertisements,  I  find  all 
sorts  of  words  and  phrases  which  mean 
no  more  to  me  than  if  they  were 
Choctaw — "frequency  amplification," 
"tickler  coil,"  "potentiometer,"  "vernier 
effect,"  "variable  inductance,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  difficult  for 
manufacturers  of  radio  to  tell  their 
story  in  a  way  that  the  everyday  man 
can  grasp,  but  I  should  like  to  see  one 
of  them  try  it.  If  he  did,  he  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  get  some  of  my 
money  than  he  has,  at  present. 

His  Overhead  Is  Too  High 

On  Broadway,  a  few  days  ago,  Mrs. 
Jamoc  ran  into  a  theatrical  producer 
whom  she  and  I  have  known  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more. 

"Putting  on  anything  good,  now- 
adays?" she  asked. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Blank.  "There's  no 
demand  for  it.  Besides,  my  overhead 
is  too  high!" 

A  Multimillionaire  I\'ewshoy 

A  certain  very  well  known  New 
Yorker,  whose  income  tax  for  1923 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  visited,  a  few  months 
ago,  the  little  city  in  which  he  was 
born  and  brought  up  and  where,  as  a 
boy,  he  eked  out  a  living  by  delivering 
newspapers. 

One  morning,  during  his  brief  stay, 
he  arose  at  four,  dressed,  ate  a  hurried 
breakfast,  and  long  before  five  was  at 
the  "newsy's"  door  of  the  building  in 
which  the  local  daily  is  printed.  He 
found  there  the  boy  who  "covers"  the 
route  which,  forty  or  forty-five  years 
ago,    he    served.     He    not    only    shoul- 


dered his  half  of  that  boy's  load  of 
newspapers  but  accompanied  him  over 
the  entire  route. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  experience,"  he 
told  a  friend  of  mine.  "I  shook  hands 
with  everybody  I  met,  told  them  who 
I  was  and  that,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  I  had  done  precisely  what  I  was 
doing  that  day.  I  laughed  with  them. 
I  cried  with  them.  Not  in  years  have 
I  had  such  a  thrill." 

And  i\oir  T.  Is  "In  Pictures" 

It  seems  to  me,  sometimes,  that  I 
number  among  my  acquaintances  more 
than  my  fair  share  of  men  who  live 
"casually" — that  is,  who  have  no  per- 
manent business  connection  but  who 
live  or  try  to  live  by  their  wits. 

Among  these  men  is  one  whom  my 
wife  has  known  since  she  was  a  girl. 
He  is  well  past  middle  age.  When  he 
is  quite  himself,  he  might  pass  for 
forty.  When,  as  happens  not  infre- 
quently, he  is  recovering  from  a  de- 
bauch, he  looks  as  if  he  would  never 
.see  seventy  again. 

This  man's  wife — his  third,  by  the 
way — decided,  some  months  ago,  to 
try  to  add  to  the  family's  income  by 
"going  into  pictures."  She  secured  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  well-known 
motion  picture  director.  Her  husband, 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  at  the 
moment,  went  with  her  when  she  pre- 
sented this  letter — "to  see  that  she 
wasn't  insulted,"  as  he  expresses  it. 

The  picture  man  read  the  letter  of 
introduction,  ran  an  appraising  eye  up 
and  down  Mrs.  T.  and  shook  his  head. 
"Sorry,"  he  said,  "but  I  can't  use  you." 

There  was  something  in  the  picture 
man's  tone  that  T.  did  not  like. 

"Why  not?"  he  exploded. 

The  picture  man  turned,  ran  that 
same  appraising  eye  up  and  down  T., 
got  up  from  his  chair,  looked  him  up 
and  down  again  and  asked :  "Ever  been 
in  pictures?" 

"I  should  say  not,"  T.  snorted. 

"Like  to?" 

"NO!!!" 

"I've  got  a  part,  right  now,  that 
would  fit  you  like  a  glove." 

"NO!!" 

"$20  a  day!" 

"NO!" 

"And  a  good  luncheon  !" 

"No!" 

"Make  it  $25!" 

They  compromised  at  $25  and  a  taxi 
to  and  from  the  studio. 

And  now  T.  is  "in  pictures."  He  has 
not  yet  reached  the  dignity  of  being 
"featured,"  but  he  has  hopes. 

Jamoc. 
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Mr.  Maun-r  Solves  His 
Farm  Problem 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  26] 

shipped  by  members  of  the  associ- 
ation. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no  effort 
has  ever  been  made  in  this  section  to 
extend  the  idea  of  cooperative  market- 
ing so  as  to  include  butter,  poultry 
products  or  grains.  Nor,  strange  to 
say,  has  any  progress  been  made  in 
so  far  as  cooperative  buying  is  con- 
cerned. That  will  come,  eventually, 
but  not,  I  believe,  a.';  quickly  as  enthu- 
siasts think. 

One  great  trouble  with  farming  is 
that,  in  spite  of  the  never-ending 
"drift"  from  country  to  city — esti- 
mated as  about  a  million  a  year — there 
are  still  too  many  farmers.  The  real 
"farm  problem"  is  not  to  raise  more 
stuff,  but  to  sell,  at  a  profit,  the  stuff 
that  is  raised. 

In  the  work  of  endeavoring  to  better 
farm  conditions,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  is  at  the  moment 
the  most  important  single  factor.  Its 
purpose  can  be  expressed  in  a  single 
sentence — it  is  trying  to  make  the 
farmer  think.  Occupying  space  in  a 
Chicago  skyscraper,  it  is  organized  and 
operated  along  lines  very  similar  to 
any  other  successful  business  enter- 
prise. 

IN  every  county  in  which  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  thoroughly  established 
itself,  there  is  a  farm  adviser.  These 
farm  advisers  are  graduates  of  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  are  not  only 
practical  farmers  themselves  but  have 
something  which  the  majority  of 
farmers  lack — an  understanding  of 
scientific  farming.  This  knowledge  is 
at  the  disposal  of  every  member  of  the 
county  Farm  Bureau.  The  "advisers" 
are  engaged,  usually  under  a  contract, 
for  a  term  of  years  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  county  Bureau  and 
are  paid  from  $.3,000  to  |4,000  a  year. 
A  part  of  their  salary  is  paid  by  the 
State. 

I  have  had  more  than  one  talk  with 
.Mr.  Merritt,  the  Clark  County  farm 
adviser,  and  from  him  I  have  gained  =1 
pretty  fair  idea  of  what  he  does.  Brief- 
ly, his  "job"  is  to  collect,  verify  and 
disseminate  information  that  will  help 
the  farmer.  He  is  "on  tap"  at  all 
times.  If,  for  example,  Mr.  Maurer  is 
undecided  as  to  whether  to  plant  more 
corn  and  less  wheat  or  more  wheat 
and  less  corn,  all  he  has  to  do  is — call 
up  Mr.  Merritt.  Merritt  will  tell  him. 
If  it  seems  best  to  do  so,  Merritt  will 
analyze  the  soil  of  any  part  of  the 
Maurer  farm — or  the  farm  of  any 
other  member  of  the  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. He  will  furnish  members  with 
formulas  for  chicken  feed ;  or  he  will 
suggest  a  ration  that  will  make  hogs 
put  on  weight  quickly.  He  advises 
members  in  regard  to  marketing  their 
output.  He  helps  them  when  they 
want  to  buy  or  sell  a  bull  or  a  horse 
or   a   wagon   or    a    cultivator.      He   en- 


Motion  Pictures 
make  a  powerful  weapon 
for  the  salesman 
— we  make  them,! 


GOOD  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words,"  someone  has  said.  "A  good 
motion  picture  is  worth  ten  albums 
of  still  photographs!" — is  equally  true. 


With  motion  pictures  your  salesman  can  practi- 
cally take  his  prospect  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other.  He  can  show  a  hat,  from  all  angles ; 
the  action  of  a  machine;  the  facilities  of  a 
manufacturing  plant;  the  riding  qualities  of  an 
automobile;  the  best  way  of  packing  goods;  in 
short,  he  can  bring  anything  that  can  be  seen 
with  the  eye,  straight  into  the  prospect's  office. 

We  have  made  a  great  many  motion  pictures  for 
salesmen's  use.  We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the 
availability  of  motion  pictures  in  your  selling, 
on  request. 


Eastern  Film  Corporation 

220  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Telephone:  Chickering  2110 

Established  1910 
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For    15   years  the  leading  best   equipped 
business   research   organization. 

Surveys      and      special      investigations 

dealer       questionnaires       anywhere       in 
U.   S.      $1.50   per  dealer,    75c  consumer. 

Industry    researches    on    over    300    lines 
of    business    available    at    $150    and    up. 
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CO!MPLETE  information  on  the  jjas  Indnstry 
— lists  of  nianufactnrod  and  natural  gas 
ronipanies,  niendjers  of  associations,  important 
nearby  foreign  gas  companies,  and  much  other 
valuabk"  information  is  given  in  this  volume. 
I'rice  SIO,  $7.50  to  gas  companies.  Rohhins 
Publishing  Company.  Inc..  52  Vanderbilt  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 
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courages  them  to  use  fertilizers;  and 
he  tells  them  which  particular  kind 
of  fertilizer  is  best  for  their  needs. 
He  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the 
County  Farm  Bureau  and,  at  all  times, 
acts  as  an  inspiration  and  a  check — 
an  inspiration  to  do  better  work,  a 
check  against  going  to  extremes  or 
embarking   on   unwise   ventures. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion is.  as  I  have  said,  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  the  work  of 
endeavoring  to  better  farm  conditions. 
Yet,  it  is  not  growing  as  rapidly  as 
one  would  think  it  should.  Before  me, 
as  I  write,  is  the  Federation's  Annual 
Report  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
October  31,  1924.  It  is  not  wholly 
encouraging.  There  was  a  consider- 
able falling  off  in  both  membership 
and   income. 

The  Federation  is  strongest  in  the 
Central  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Mis.souri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas.  In  these  states 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  white  farm 
families  are  paid-up  members.  It  is 
weakest  in  the  Southern  states,  where 
only  about  1%  per  cent  of  white  farm 
families  are  members.  In  the  Eastern 
states  about  7  per  cent  and  in  the 
Western  states  about  8  per  cent  of 
farm  families  are  members. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  England 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are 
reported  to  be  members  of  the  general 
farm  organization.  In  Denmark  the 
proportion  is  still  higher — 86  per  cent. 
These  figures,  as  the  Federation's  an- 
nual report  says,  are  "a  reminder  to 
us  that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  Farm  Bureau  organization  work." 

BUT  there  is  one  department  of  farm 
organization  work  in  which  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made,  and 
that  is  mutual  insurance  "against  loss 
or  damage  by  fire  and  lightning,  (on) 
farmers'  detached  dwellings,  barns  and 
all  other  farm  buildings;  school  houses 
and  churches  and  such  property  as 
may  be  properly  contained  therein; 
also  other  property  on  the  premises . 
and  owned  by  the  insured;  also  live 
stock,  as  horses,  mules,  colts,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  .  .  .  also  hay  and 
grain  in  the  stack,  corn  in  the  crib, 
and  grain  in  the  granary,  anywhere 
in  the  territory  of  the  company,  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  five  years." 

To  return  to  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration: I  make  no  claim  that  I  have 
put  it  under  a  microscope  and  examined 
it  as  thoroughly  as  a  chemist  examines 
a  clot  of  blood  or  a  cake  of  soap.  But. 
it  seems  to  me,  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration's program  is  altogether  too 
ambitious.  It  covers  thirty-nine  items, 
ranging  from  price  fixing  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  farm  bloc  in  Congress, 
and  includes  such  diverse  subjects  as 
Muscle  Shoals,  the  electrification  of 
railroads,  the  Colorado  River  project, 
immigration  and  super-power.  Most  of 
these  matters  concern  the  farmer  no 
more  and  no  less  than  they  concern 
millions  of  other  men. 

Please  do  not   make   the   mistake   of 
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thinking  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  But,  as  I  see  it,  the  prob- 
lem which  farmers  face  is  to  sell,  at 
a  profit,  the  stuti'  they  raise — rather 
than  to  raise  more  stuff.  That  alone — 
to  make  farmers  better  salesmen — is 
a  job  big  enough  for  any  organization. 
To  do  that  one  thing  will  require  two 
— and  it  may  be  three — generations  of 
continuous  effort. 

The  movement  from  country  to  city 
is  estimated  at  a  million  persons  a  year. 
Most  people,  when  they  hear  this  figure 
mentioned,  shake  their  heads  despair- 
ingly and  ask,  "What  are  we  coming 
to?"  But  the  late  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wallace,  who  knew  a  lot  more 
about  farms  and  farmers  than  most 
men  do,  wasn't  a  bit  alarmed.  More 
than  once,  when  people  told  him  what 
was  occurring,  he  said,  "Fine!  I  wish 
they   would  go  faster." 

Undoubtedly,  what  Mr.  Wallace  had 
in  mind  was  that  there  are  too  many 
— not  too  few — farmers,  and  that  when 
the  balance  between  food  producers  and 
food  consumers  is  restored  the  first- 
named  class  will  be  better  off  than   it 


MR.  MAURER  has  his  own  ideas 
on  this  subject.  "You  people  in 
cities  make  things  which  you  expect  us 
to  buy.  If  you  make  too  many  things 
or  we  aren't  prosperous  enough  to  buy 
our  share  of  the  things  that  are  made, 
there's  trouble." 

If  I  were  asked  which  of  the  many 
modern  conveniences  adds  most  to  thi' 
comfort  of  farm  life,  I  should  say.  un- 
hesitatingly, electricity.  And  when  I 
said  that  I  would  be  merely  repeating 
what  every  woman  with  whom  I  talked 
during  my  stay  in  southern  Illinois 
told  me.  "Give  us  electricity,"  they 
said. 

Electricity  would  relieve  the  farmer's 
wife  and  daughter  of  much,  if  not  all, 
of  the  monotonous  work  they  do.  It 
would  run  their  sewing  machines,  their 
churns,  their  vacuum  cleaners.  It 
would  do  a  good  share  of  their  cook- 
ing and  heating.  And  it  would  make 
-  their  evenings  trebly  enjoyable.  City 
people  laugh  when  they  are  told  that 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  are  usually  in 
bed  by  nine  o'clock.  These  same  people 
would  themselves  be  in  bed  by  that 
hour  if  all  they  had  in  the  way  of 
illumination   was   an   oil   lamp. 

To  conclude,  I  should  be  lacking  in 
courtesy  if  I  did  not  express  my  grati- 
tude not  only  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurer 
but  also  to  all  the  other  good  and 
kindly  folk  whom  I  met  during  my  visit 
to  the  Maurer  farm.  Honest  them- 
selves, they  take  it  for  granted  that 
everybody  else  is  equally  honest.  Hos- 
pitable, unassuming,  law-abiding,  they 
are  the  greatest  asset  this  country  has. 
And  if  by  what  I  have  written  for  the 
Fortnightly  I  have  helped  to  "inter- 
pret" them  to  the  advertising  world, 
I  shall  feel  repaid. 

[This  is  the  l.-ist  of  four  articles  by  Mr. 
Campbell  de.«cribinff  life  on  a  typical  farm 
in  a  typical  farming  community.  The  first 
article  appeared  in  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing Fortnightly,   December  17.  1924.] 
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OBVIOUS    ADAMS 

The  other  atnrc  he  found 
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"The  young  man  who  !• 
going  to  Beek  his  fortune 
In  the  edvertlBlnB  bu»l- 
ness  should  have  'Obvious 
Adams'  for  a  hantl-book. 
Indeed,  any  younc  man  who 
la  going  to  seek  his  fortune 
In  anything  might  be  aided 
by  the  common  sense  and 
business  acumen  displayed 
in   this  little  TOlume." 

—New    York    T: 
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et-size volume  of 
60  pages,  cloth 
hound,  with  gold 
stamped   cover. 


New  edition  of  "Obvious  Adams" 

FEW   business   stories   have   made   such  fully  in   his  work  every  day  in  the  year, 

an   outstanding   impression   on  busi-  To    add    this   something    to   the   equip- 

ness    America    as    has    Robert    R.    Upde-  ment    of    those    upon    wrhose    work    and 

graft's    inspiring    tale,    Obvious    Adams,  judgment    the    success    of    your    business 

TKe  Kellogg  Publishing  Company  an-  depends,    by  placing  a   copy   of  this  vol- 

nounces      the      publication      of      Obvious  ume    in    their    hands,    is    to    multiply    the 

Adams  in  a  pocket-siEe  cloth-bound  book  effectiveness  of  your  organization  by  the 

(4'/2    X    7    in.)    at   a    price    that    will    en-  number    of   copies    you    put   to   work   for 

able   business   men  to   buy   the  little   vol-  you  I 

ume  in  large  numbers  to  give  to  the  Certainly  every  agency  executive  and  con- 
men  and  women  in  their  organizations,  for'c^pTw°itlrs'  P°of.^c\org'e  B°u°r''ton  iHotc" 
and  perhaps  also  to  hand  to  customers  kiss  says  in  his  latest  book.  Advertising 
or  clients  as  a  little  expression  of  good-  £°Py=  ''J\^  immortal  Obvious  Adams  of 
.,,  Robert  Updegraff  contains  a  wholesome  les- 
'^"i-  son    for    every    copywriter.      For    it   was    sheer 

So    real    does    this    remarkable     story  common-sense,    the    feeling    for    the    practical 

make     "Obvious     Adams"     that     he     has  and  the  suitable,  that  enabled  Adams  to  suc- 

,11.1                                   r    .L  ceed     where     more     gifted     copywriters     had 

taken    his    place    as    one    or    the    recog-  failed  " 

nized  characters  of  modern  business  life.  Quantity  Price  List 

To    know    "Obvious    Adams,"    to    ab-  goo    ^„pi„    ^^    „„^^     40c    per    copy 

sorb  his  simple  but  profoundly  practical  lOO    copies    or    more,    44c    per    copy 

philosophy,   is  to   add   something  of  defi-  SO    copies    or    more,    46c    per    copy 

■.            I          .                              •      l_       •  25    copies    or    more,    4Sc    per    copy 

nite  value  to   any  man  s  business   equip-  ,o    copies    or    more,    SOc    per    copy 

ment,  something  that  will  serve  him  use-  Single    copies,    S5c    postpaid 

KELLOGG  PUBLISHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

(Fill  out  this  order  coupon,  detach  and  mail  with   check  or  purchase  order.) 

KELLOGG    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Springfield,   Massachusetts  Date 

Enclosed  find    pi    r,       i  r\  j        fof  $.  .  .  .   for   ....   copies  of  Obvious  Adams. 

U    r^urchase    Order 

Firm    Name    

Address    

Name  and   title  of  individual   ordering 


A  Substitute  for  the 
Salesman's  Hat 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  38] 

to  have  a  constitutional  objection  to 
.studying  or  explaining:  they  want  to 
do  nothing  but  sell. 

The  campaign,  which  represented  a 
large  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  was  threatening  to  flivver 
because  the  salesmen  weren't  carrying 
it  around  under  their  hats  as  one  of 
their  interests,  when  the  advertising 
manager  jumped  into  the  breach  and 
turned  the  trick  by  launching  a  small 
dealer  house  organ,  about  half  of 
which  was  devoted  each  issue  to  a 
special  presentation  of  the  new  idea, 
picturesquely  illustrated  to  make  it 
both  interesting  and  graphic.  Not  only 
was  the  dealer  informed  by  this  means, 
and  his  cooperation  presently  enlisted, 
but  it  had  another  interesting  result: 
dealers  here  and  there  began  to  ask 
questions  of  the  salesmen  and  for  their 
own  protection  they  had  to  post  them- 
selves promptly  on  the  plan! 

THE  danger  of  the  house  organ  as 
an  aid  to  the  sales  department  in 
creating  a  bond  of  friendship  between 
the  house  and  the  trade  is  that,  like 
a  salesman  who  habitually  talks  too 
long  or  talks  altogether  from  his  own 
standpoint  and  ignores  the  prospective 
customer's  natural  interests,  it  will  talk 
on  and  on  and  on,  page  after  page, 
presenting  material  of  unquestioned  in- 
terest to  the  house  but  of  little  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  dealer  or  buyer 
either  as  a  dealer  or  buyer  or  as  a  hu- 
man being.  Such  a  publication  is 
merely  a  boresome  salesman  in  printed 
form.  The  dealer  or  buyer  may  "see" 
it  for  the  first  issue  or  two,  as  he  will 
"see"  a  new  salesman;  but  presently 
he  will  be  "out,"  or  at  least  "not  in- 
terested," when  the  envelope  or  the  pub- 
lication is  laid  on  his  desk,  as  he  is 
when  the  tedious  salesman  calls.  And 
into  the  waste  basket  the  publication 
will  go,  unread. 

There  are  two  good  ways  of  guard- 
ing against  this.  One  way  is  definitely 
to  limit  the  publication  to  twelve,  or 
better  still  to  eight  or  even  four  pages. 
That  is  about  all  the  copy  any  concern 
ought  to  expect  a  buyer  or  dealer  to 
read.  And  with  the  many  matters 
crowding  upon  him  for  attention,  it  is 
all  the  average  buyer  or  dealer  can  or 
will  read.  And  the  copy  has  to  be 
mighty  interesting  to  hold  his  attention 
for  even  that  many  pages. 

Which  brings  up  the  second  way  of 
guarding  against  the  "not  interested" 
reaction.  "That  way  is  to  gather  to- 
gether the  copy  for  each  issue  before  it 
is  put  in  tj'pe,  or  at  least  before  it 
is  put  to  press,  and  stand  up  in  front 
of  a  vacant  desk  in  a  room  by  yourself 
and  read  it  aljud,  from  beginning  to 
end,  visualizing  yourself  as  reading  it 
to  some  definite  hard-boiled  buyer  or 
dealer  seated  at  the  desk  listening — or, 
more  accurately,  trying  not  to  listen! 
If  you  find  yourself  feeling  like  apolo- 
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sizing  for  the  length  of  an  article  along 
about  the  middle  of  it,  or  feel  the  need 
of  making  any  comment  whatever,  you 
can  know  that  the  article  or  item  you 
are  reading  needs  revision.  Either 
it  cries  to  be  cut,  or  else  it  needs  a 
brisker  or  brighter  treatment  that  will 
keep  it  live  and  interesting. 

This  reading  test  for  house  organ 
copy  is  merciless,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
effective  in  keeping  a  publication  from 
developing  into  a  boresome  house  organ 
solo,  entitled,  "You  have  no  idea  how 
good  we  are!" 

It  isn't  even  necessary  that  a  house 
organ  have  pages  at  all,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Some  very  effective  little  pub- 
lications have  been  printed  on  blotters, 
shipping  tags,  strips  of  proof  paper, 
etc.  And  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  for  business  houses  to  publish 
what  amounts  to  a  house  organ  in  one, 
two  or  four  pages  of  the  publications 
circulating  to  its  prospects.  The 
advertisements  are  breezy  and  informal 
and  present  the  advertiser's  story  from 
many  angles. 

Not  size,  but  spirit,  friendliness  and 
regularity  are  the  important  factors 
in  any  house  organ.  An  almost  un- 
believable amount  of  friendliness,  news, 
ideas,  pictures  and  human  interest  ma- 
terial can  be  crammed  into  a  little  four 
or  eight-page  monthly  visitor,  which 
the  sales  manager  can  send  out  regular- 
ly, not  only  to  his  customers,  but  to 
those  he  hopes  to  attract  as  customers. 
If  intelligently  edited  it  will  do  much 
to  bind  the  trade  firmly  to  the  house, 
so  that  if  Salesman  Baker  gets  restless 
and  takes  it  into  his  head  to  seek  a  job 
elsewhere,  he  will  not  find  it  so  easy 
to  take  the  trade  with  him,  for  it  will 
not  be  under  his  hat! 


Conference  on 
Domestic  Distribution 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  a 
conference  was  held  in  Washington, 
January  14  and  15  last,  to  consider  the 
essential  phases  of  the  distribution  of 
merchandise  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  Leading  trade  groups  were 
represented,  including  retailers,  job- 
bers and  manufacturers.  An  outcome 
of  the  Conference  was  the  plan  to 
delegate  to  si.x  committees  the  work  of 
conducting  inquiries  into  different 
phases  of  the  broader  problem  of  dis- 
tribution and  five  permanent  chairmen 
were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
work.  'These  are:  A.  Lincoln  Filene, 
of  William  Filene  Sons  Company, 
Boston  Trade  Relations;  Stanley 
Resor,  president  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  Market  Analysis; 
Robert  Ellis,  Hessig  Ellis  Drug  Com- 
pany, Memphis,  Business  Methods;  Dr. 
Melvin  T.  Copeland,  director  Bureau 
of  Business  Research,  Harvard,  Dis- 
tribution Methods;  Congressman  Sid- 
ney Anderson,  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Agricultural  Inquiry,  Public  Relations 
to  Distribution.  By  special  resolution 
the  Conference  requested  Secretary 
Hoover  to  designate  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Business  Statistics. 
The  Conference  will  meet  later  in  the 
year  to  hear  the  report  of  the  special 
committees. 


A   MESSAGE   OF  MUCH 
SIGNIFICANCE— 
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^  To  Every 

llinlJDlNC  Manufacturer 

§I3?H.Y|5^  of  Building 

.  ^^^  Supplies 


Iliis  paragraph  is  taken  from 
a  letter  we  have  just  retcivcd- 
from  one  of  the  best  known 
ilealcrs*  in  the  south. 


".•\s  to  the  various  advertisements  in  the  Dealers'  Own  Paper,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  more  interested  and  read  with  more  pleasure 
the  particular  ads  of  the  lines  which  we  carry   from  the  fact   I 

presume,  that  I  am  proud  to  know  that  the  — ■ Company 

have  connections  with  manufacturers  that  believe  in  placing  their 
ads  with  good  folks,  and  with  a  paper  that  is  loo%  for  the  dealer 
and  with  a  paper  that  should  be  read  by  every  building  material 
outfit  in  the  country  from  President  to  teamster.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  read  the  Build- 
ing Supply  Xews  from  cover  to  cover  without  getting  some  new 
thought,  a  new  idea  or  a  possible  new  connection  that  will  turn 
into  dollars  if  followed  up. 

"Your  full  page  ads  are  wonderful." 


We  can't  see  what  we  need  to  add,  to  convince 
you  that  you  should  use  The  Dealers'  Own 
Paper — not  only  to  secure  new  dealers — but 
also  to  keep  your  regular  dealers  keyed  up  on 
your  service  and  the  quality  of  your  material. 

BUILDING  SUPPLY  NEWS 

407  South  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE    DRAWING    M.4STER 


reductions, 
herever  a 
drawing  board 

It    UMd. 

icly    simple    Btul 
the   finest   materials    and    absolutely    euar- 
flealcT  or  direct   from  us. 

fnr    nnty    $3.00    prtttpaltt 

i)RAW!\<;-Ann:    tompanv 

206  Caxtoii   HIdg.        CI«% eland.   Ohio 


From  your  farorite 


Hotel  St.  James 

109-13  West45th  Street,Times  Square 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

^Hdtes  ami  Booklet  on  applKOtum 
W.  JOHNSON  QUINN 
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Made  for  Standard  Kid  ('(> 


1  he  achievement  of  pleasing  results  with  lens,  lights 
and  accessories  is  the  art  and  the  joy  of  photography. 

Hi.    Williams 


ion     Camera    Studios 
Pmn.    1Z2S-6 


243     West     39lh     Slreet 
New    York    City 


Reducing  Industrial 
Waste 

EFFORTS  to  reduce  some  of  the 
avoidable  wastes  prevalent  in  in- 
dustry are  rapidly  expanding,  it  is 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Manu- 
facture of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  through  simplifica- 
tion— the  elimination  of  excess  varia- 
tions, duplications  and  over-diversity 
from  common  commodity  lines.  Expe- 
rience has  shown,  the  department  finds, 
that  this  process  of  cleaning  out  items 
of  low  or  special  demand  has  the  ef- 
fect of  stimulating,  rather  than  stifling, 
inventive  genius  and  individuality. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  simplifica- 
tion programs  developed  were  for  steel 
reinforcing  bars  and  cotton  duck.  In 
the  first  line  eleven  sizes  of  bars  to  be 
available  in  three  grades  of  steel  were 
established  as  the  recognized  sched- 
ule. In  the  opinion  of  the  producers, 
distributors  and  consumers,  these  33 
possible  varieties  are  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  and  were  adopted 
in  place  of  51  sizes  that  were  pre- 
viously made. 

The  range  of  diversity  was  even 
greater  in  the  case  of  cotton  duck. 
Here  there  were  some  432  varieties  of 
a  special  character  listed  and  they  will 
be  obtainable  upon  quantity  orders,  but 
wall  not  be  carried  as  regular  stock 
goods. 

These  simplified  schedules  became  ef- 
fective January  1,  1925,  and  Novem- 
ber 1,  1924,  respectively,  and  remain 
operative  for  a  period  of  one  year,  at 
which  time  they  are  subject  to  re\'ision. 

Both  of  these  programs  were  car- 
ried out  under  the  procedure  developed 
by  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Manufacture  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
These  two  bodies  have  directed  their 
efforts  in  the  coordination  and  centrali- 
zation of  this  work  for  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years  and  already  a  large  number 
of  industries  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  service. 

F.  C.  Eibell 

Formerly  with  the  Yale  and  Towne 
Manufacturing  Company,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Republic  Varnish 
Company,  Newark,   N.  J. 


Martin  Advertising  Agency 

New  York,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  counsel  for  the  Rubber- 
stone  Corporation,  same  city,  manu- 
facturers of  composition  tile  flooring. 


Barton.  Dnrstine  & 
Osbttrn.  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed 
advertising  agents  for  the  Pepperell 
Manufacturing  Company,  Biddeford, 
Me. 


John  A.  Scott 

Has  joined  the  staff  of  Farnsworth 
&  Brown,  New  York,  as  art  director. 
Mr.  Scott  was  formerly  associated  with 
the    H.  K.  McCann   Company. 
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Recently  Published 


By  The  Weston  Comtany,  Lti>.. 
Sydney,  Australia — "Australasian  Ad- 
vertisers' Manual  and  Newspaper  Di- 
rectory," 1924  edition.  Contains  com- 
plete statistics  of  all  publications  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  avail- 
able form.  Comprehensive  information 
about  municipal  and  provincial  regula- 
tions governing  advertising.  The  book 
is  an  indicator  of  the  great  advances 
made  in  typography  and  photo-engrav- 
ing on  thiit  continent  and  is  beautifully 
illustrated  throughout  with  line  and 
color  cuts. 

By  the  .\rt  Directors  Club,  New 
York — "Third  Annual  of  .Advertising 
Art.  Photograph  of  exhibits  at  the 
Third  Exhibition  of  the  .-^rt  Director's 
Club.  Color,  black  and  white,  phantasy, 
mass  contrasts — a  collection  of  the  best 
in  advertising  illustration.    Reproduced 


herewith  is  one  of  S.  Wendell  Mitchell's 
drawings  for  Hudnufs  "Book  of  Du- 
Barry."  The  "annual"  is  indicative  of 
the  high  quality  that  is  now  being 
iiianded  and  attained  in  advertising: 
.     Price,  $7.50. 

By  The  McCall  Company.  New 
York  City — "McCall's  Magazine  Blue 
Book  of  Circulation."  A  compendium 
showing  news  stand  and  mail  circula- 
tion of  MrCaWx  Magazine  in  every 
county,  every  city  of  over  1000  popula- 
tion in  every  State  of  the  United  States, 
with  population  tabulations. 

By  HiTCHiNsoN  &  Company,  Lon- 
don, England — "How  to  Write  .Adver- 
tisements," by  Constance  E.  Miller.  .A 
complete  text,  including  chapters  on 
the  study  of  the  product  and  its  mar- 
ket, determining  copy  policy,  headlines, 
collateral  advertising,  typography,  and 
slogans  and  trade  figures.  Price,  *'> 
shillings. 


Take  Your  Own  CasCy 

Mr.  Busy  Executive — 

If  \()u  luuc  but  little  time  for  the  weekly  trade 
niaga/.ine  in  your  own  field,  have  the  men 
w  ho  sa\'  "OK"  in  the  oil  business  more? 

The  weekly  news  magazines  ma\  get  the 
casual  attention  of  executives,  but  these  men 
keep  up  with  the  trend  of  oil  affairs  by  read- 
ing the  magazine  that  is  edited  especialK  for 
them — that  separates  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
in  the  news — tiiat  discusses  in  an  authorita- 
tive way  the  general  developments  in  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole — and  in  whose  editorial  judg- 
ment they  have  confidence. 

Oil  Trade  is  a  monthly. 
It  fills  the  needs  of  the 
busy  executive  in  the  oil 
industry.  That's  why  its 
advertising  pages  are  so 
worth  while  if  you  want 
to  reach  the  men  at  the 
top. 


Oil  Trade    bp 

Induditw  Oil  Trade  Journal  and  Oil  News 
350  Madison  Ave.,         NewJYork 

New  York       Tulsa       Houston 


A.  B.  C. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

.ii-\tl<ih  Dal]y  Fon-ard  Is  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A. B.C.  clrculatlnn  equal  to  combined  total 
irculatlon   of    all    Jewish    newspapers    published. 


cry    Jcwl-ih 


iity 


the 


rnltcd  State*.  A  Bome  paper  of  dlstlnctl 
roault  producer  of  undisputed  morll.  Carries  the 
larKest  TOlume  of  local  and  national  advertising. 
Renders  efTcctWo  merchandising  service.  Rates  on 
request. 


$63,393     L'etrer°""  ! 

fii,i.:i;i:f."(i  w..nii  .,f  iii,.r<-haiicii».-  >oiil  with  II 

of  li-s  thiiii  »l(m.iiii.  St-n.l  Jjf.  for  a  copy  oi 
PoNluKe  Mnenxtne  niiil  nn  actual  cop> 
of  this  letter.  If  you  sell,  you  need  Pout- 
nsre  whirli  tells  how  to  write  Snles-Produc- 
irf  Letters.  Folders,  rksiklet....  House  Mnga 
lines.  Siiliserlptlnn  $2  a  .veiir  for  12  numbers 
full  of  sellitiE  iilens.  .Vn.vthlnE  that  can  be 
sulil  inn  lie  sold  lir  mnll 
POSTAGE    18  East  18th  .St..NE\V  YORK.N.Y. 


National  Miller 


E5tabll!hBd    1895 
3inmMS     and     Technlral     Journ-i 
Flour,     Fend    and     Cnrf,!!     MIIU 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

hithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

MauiUon.  Ohio  Good  Saleiman  Winl.d 
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LAST  year  the  gas  utilities 
'  financed  a  $450,000,000 
building  and  expansion  pro- 
gram. This  year  a  still  greater 
amount  will  be  spent.  We  will 
be  glad  to  tell  you  how 
your  product  can  be  ap- 
plied to  this  industry, 
which  is  covered  99.47% 
by  Gas  Age  -  Record, 
the  only  A.  B.  C.  and 
A.  B.  P.  paper  serving 
the  field. 

Gas  Age-Record 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave. 
New  York 


Wc    als 
Browns 


ibl{ 


Directory  of 
American  Gas  Com- 
panies and  the  Gas 
Engineering  and  Ap- 
pliance  Catalogue. 


-m 


,  CAS  ACE  "RECORD 

""Jpokermatx  for  the  ^fox  indvisiry! 


Good  Salesmen  as 
a  Liability 

[continued  from  page  23] 

case  of  having  a  star  who  demoralized 
the  whole  force,  so  Bronson  went. 

When  we  dropped  Wilson  even  com- 
petitors were  surprised.  For  years  he 
had  been  a  success  on  the  territory — 
he  still  was  getting  satisfactory  vol- 
ume. We  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to 
take  another  territory.  He  did  not. 
He  had  already  built  up  one  territory 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years  and  did 
not  want  to  go  into  a  new  field.  He 
had  his  friends  where  he  was.  If  we 
did  not  want  to  leave  him  there,  he 
would  resign.  He  had  enough  money 
anyway — had  married  money — had  a 
nice  farm — was  really  staying  on  the 
job  more  as  a  favor  to  the  house  than 
for  any  other  reason. 

What  greased  the  skids  for  Wilson 
was  a  good  market  analysis  of  his 
territory.  There  are  many  unkind 
criticisms  made  about  outside  investiga- 
tions. Possibly  because  the  average 
outside  investigation  is  so  brutally 
frank  that  it  steps  on  sore  feet;  it 
causes   shrieks   of   discomfort. 

This  outside  investigation  began  be- 
cause one  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
company  happened  to  be  also  a  stock- 
holder in  a  leading  store  in  one  of 
Wilson's  towns.  Wilson  was  not  get- 
ting business  from  that  store,  although 
he  reporteti  calling  regularly.  When  it 
was  checked  up  it  was  found  that, 
while  he  did  call,  he  made  no  effort 
to  sell — in  fact,  gave  the  buyer  to 
understand  that  there  was  an  arrange- 
ment with  another  merchant. 

That  led  to  a  possibility  of  there  be- 
ing other  similar  cases.  So  an  outside 
concern  checked  up  on  the  territory. 
It  found  three  hundred  and  fifty  dealers 
who  could  handle  the  line  to  advan- 
tage. It  found  that  only  two  hundred 
were  buying  at  all,  and  that  of  the 
others  at  least  a  hundred  could  be  sold 
with  reasonable  effort. 

BUT  for  years  Wilson  had  worked 
that  market.  His  friends  had  grown 
in  business.  They  hated  to  see  com- 
petition come  in.  When  a  small  store 
opened  nearby,  Wilson  did  not  call  on 
the  newcomer.  He  made  it  plain  to 
the  older  and  larger  merchants  that  he 
would  refrain  from  making  these  calls. 
But  over  a  period  of  years  some  of  the 
older  merchants  went  out  of  business, 
while  a  good  number  of  the  small  be- 
ginners grew  into  large  accounts.  After 
he  had  refrained  from  calling  on  them 
for  years  he  hated  to  make  a  start, 
so  he  just  let  them  slide. 

It  was  then  that  the  house  thought 
a  change  would  be  a  good  thing. 
This  Wilson  refused,  and  so  was 
dropped.  The  new  man  walked  into 
many  a  store  and  came  out  with  nice 
business.  It  took  a  little  explaining  to 
old  customers,  but  on  the  basis  of  good 
business  those  explanations  were  in 
order  and  effective. 

Nine  sales  managers  out  of  ten  are 
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"Evidence  of  Leadership" 

C()iitiiiiiiii<r  to  demonstrate  iibility  to  produce  extrdordinary 
results  for  advertisers,  THE  SUN  continued  its  t>rogress7ve 
growth  in  1924  with  another  great  upward  swing  in  adver- 
tising. 

The  Sun  gained  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  lines  of 
advertising  in  1924  in  excess  of  1923  on  top  of  more  than  a 
million  lines  gained  in  1923,  and  this  following  a  gain 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  New  York  evening  news- 
papers combined  in  1922. 

The  Sun,  printed  six  days  a  week  without  a  Sunday  edition, 
published  13,268,308  lines  of  advertising  in  1924,  practi- 
cally all  high  quality  display  and  display-classified  adver- 
tising. 

The  Sun  gained  650,000  lines  of  National  Advertising  in 
1924  in  excess  of  1923 — one  of  the  greatest  gains  made  by 
any  newspaper. 

The  Sun  published  more  high  e]uality  Manhattan  Depart- 
ment Store  advertising  in  1924  than  any  other  New  York 
evening  newspaper,  more  six  days  a  week  excluding  Sun- 
day than  any  New  York  morning  newspaper  published  in 
seven  and  gained  substantially  in  this  important  classifi- 
cation. 


With  an  uneqiialed  high  quality  circulation  averaging  more 
than  250,000  in  the  world's  greatest  market,  ivith  rigid  stand- 
ards of  advertising  censorship  and  propriety,  with  expert 
typographical  treatment  given  to  advertisements  in  its 
columns,  THE  SUN  is  one  of  the  great  advertising  media 
for  products  and  services  of  good  quality. 


280  Broadway  New  York 
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Have  l]ou  Trie  Courage 
Of  The  mterlu  Obvious  ? 


rSN'T  it  your  notion  that  the 
I   the-face  about  advertising? 


too  much  getting-red'in- 


Too  much  of  the  straining  and  strugghng  to  dig  up  some 
Heaven  born  selling  idea,  when  what's  needed  is  a  down-to- 
Earth  one? 

Isn't  it  so,  that  suffocated  in  the  midst  of  some  beautifully 
bound  portfolios  of  selling  plans,  and  advertising  campaigns, 
is  some  simple  little  thing,  which  although  ignored,  is  the 
really  big  business-building  idea? 

Isn't  it  also  so,  that  if  we  were  to  come  along  and  point  out 
that  very  utterly  obvious  thing,  more  than  likely,  you  wouldn't 
consider  it  for  a  minute? 

You  would  say^"why  man,  there  is  nothing  new  to  that.  We 
have  known  about  it  for  years.  What  we  want  is  something 
new.  Something  crisp  or  clever.  Something  that  will  make 
people  stop,  look  and  listen." 

Then  we  would  reply;  "The  trouble  is  you  haven't  the  cour- 
age to  use  the  utterly  obvious.  And  so  you  insist  on  spending 
needless  money  winding  in  and  around  the  maze  of  advertis- 
ing scenery,  when  by  using  the  utterly  obvious  you  could  at 
once  cut  cross  lots." 

On  the  utterly  obvious  are  all  our  campaigns  based.  "Putting 
long  pants  on  a  tea  kettle,"  is  one  of  them. 

Regardless  of  what  your  product  is,  you  might  find  our  19 
years  of  specializing  in  the  utterly  obvious,  well  worth  look- 
ing into. 

TllTHILL  AdVERTISI?^^  A^EN^Y 

I  L.  W.  C.  TUTHILL,  President  | 

1133  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
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AT  the  conclusion  of  earli 
volume     of     the     Fort- 
nightly an  index  will  he  piih- 
lishe«i  an«l  mailed  to  you.      By  «loin<; 
so  you  will  a<'quire  an  invaluahle  lef 
erence   hook  on   advertising  and   sell 
ing. 


overly  conscientious  in  holding  men  and 
in  giving  a  salesman  another  and  still 
another  chance.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
One  leading  sales  manager  said  to 
nic  not  long  ago :  "When  we  hold  a 
man  a  year,  it  niean.s  not  less  than 
five  thousand  dollars  that  we  have  tied 
up  in  him.  We  can't  just  drop  him 
and  get  another  man.  In  a  year  the 
right  man  has  learned  the  line,  has 
developed  an  acquaintance  in  his  mar- 
ket and,  if  he  is  a  good  man  and  a 
hard  worker,  he  is  in  position  to  com- 
mence producing.  If  we  have  made  a 
mistake  and  have  to  admit  failure  in 
the  man,  we  are  out  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  the  man  is." 

SO  sales  manager  after  sales  man- 
ager hangs  on  to  men  after  they 
have  proven  their  unfitness.  There  is 
always  the  fear  that  maybe  a  man  who 
may  turn  the  corner  yet  is  going  to  get 
away  from  the  company. 

Then  there  is  the  fear  of  letting  an 
older  man  go  because  he  might  be  in- 
clined to  go  with  a  competitor.  The 
sales  manager  who  has  had  experience 
along  that  line  is  quite  philosophical. 
Many  men  who  in  the  end  prove  un- 
satisfactory to  their  house  go  to  a 
competitor  and  prove  a  real  stumbling 
block  to  their  old  employer.  This  is 
not  an  article  about  men  who  go  to 
the  other  house,  but  one  thing  can  be 
said  to  stiffen  the  morale  of  the  sales 
manager  who  has  to  let  a  man  go,  and 
that  is  that  the  chances  are  a  hundred 
to  one  that,  while  the  man  can  without 
doubt  get  another  job  with  another 
house,  the  salesman  himself  is  likely 
to  do  a  foolish  thing  when  he  gets  a 
competing  line  to  sell  in  his  old  terri- 
tory. 

While  promiscuous  discharging  of 
salesmen  is  just  about  the  most  foolish 
thing  a  sales  manager  can  do.  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
importance  of  hanging  onto  a  man 
and  giving  him  more  training  that  it 
is  high  time  to  take  a  good  plain  look 
at  the  cases  of  the  men  who  should,  in 
all  fairness  to  the  house,  be  let  go. 

When  the  sales  manager  can  sit  down 
calmly  and  analyze  his  man  and  set 
down  on  one  hand  all  the  good  points 
in  the  man  and  then  on  the  other  hand 
set  down  the  defects,  and  when  the  de- 
fects clearly  outweigh  the  good  points 
and  when  it  develops  that  the  man  is 
a  liability  to  the  house,  then  it  is  high 
time  to  admit  the  fact,  although  it  is 
regrettable,  and  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  an  operation  is  necessary. 


Dr.  Daniel  Starch 

Will  direct  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Organized  Research  estab- 
lished by  the  ."Vmerican  Association 
of  .\dvertising  Agencies.  The  depart- 
ment will  collect,  analyze  and  classify 
information  as  to  circulation  of  lead- 
ing periodicals.  Dr.  Starch  is  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Marketing  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School  and  an  au- 
thority on  the  problems  of  advertising 
and  marketing  research.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  important  books  on 
psychology    and    advertising. 
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Driiionstraling  Crews 
ill  Marketing 

rCONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    18 1 

found  the  method  a  very  efTective 
means  of  promoting  sales  and  distribut- 
ing' his  apparatus.  The  jobber  knows 
the  field  and  carries  the  accounts.  His 
men  cover  territory  every  two  weeks 
or  so  and  are  able  to  line  up  prospects. 
The  factory  representative  assists  the 
jobber's  salesman  in  closing  contracts 
whenever  this  becomes  necessary,  and 
when  occasion  arises  makes  demonstra- 
tions under  competitive  conditions. 
When  the  equipment  is  installed  the 
factory  representatives  service  the 
equipment. 

A  company  that  makes  tubing  has 
developed  what  really  amounts  to  an 
extensive  system  of  missionary  work 
by  employing  a  demonstrating  crew. 
It  sends  ten  or  fifteen  men  to  its  fac- 
tory for  a  training  course  that  lasts 
approximately  six  months.  After  the 
course  is  completed  these  men  are  sent 
out  into  the  field  primarily  to  break 
the  ground  for  the  product  and  only 
incidentally  to  function  as  salesmen. 
All  orders,  however,  are  usually  turned 
over  to  the  company's  jobbing  repre- 
sentatives. 

Another  concern  follows  a  somewhat 
similar  procedure  in  the  railroad  field, 
to  which  a  great  deal  of  its  output 
goes.  The  missionary  men  for  this 
company  call  upon  the  railroad  me- 
chanical men,  explain  the  merits  of  the 
product  and  use  every  legitimate  means 
to  get  the  responsible,  mechanics  to 
specify  the  product  in  their  next  requi- 
sitions. 

PLAN'S  such  as  the  foregoing,  or 
adaptations  of  them,  have  been 
found  advantageous — not  only  on  the 
basis  of  actual  returns,  but  on  the 
basis  of  forming  an  excellent  training 
school  for  salesmen. 

Several  concerns  that  have  tried  the 
plan  of  sending  crews  out  in  the  field 
to  demonstrate  their  equipment  state 
that  they  have  found  the  method  too 
expensive  and  that  even  the  returns 
after  a  number  of  years  did  not  justify 
the  expense.  Many  machine  tool 
builders  believe  that  it  would  run  the 
cost  of  their  equipment  up  too  high 
if  they  had  to  sell  their  products  on 
the  basis  of  demonstration.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  to  give  service  after 
the  sale  is  made,  but  doubt  the  feasi- 
bility of  demonstrating  their  machines 
in  operation  before  the  sale  is  made. 
Several  of  the  larger  manufacturers  of 
machine  tools  do  all  their  demonstra- 
tion work  after  the  machine  has  been 
bought  and  set  up  in  the  buyer's  plant. 
The.se  concerns  employ  a  number  of 
field  men  who  simply  service  the  ma- 
chines and  act  as  a  check-up  on  tool 
performance  rather  than  as  adjuncts 
to  the  sales  force  in  advance  of  the 
sale. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  ma- 
chine tool  salesman  to  carry  a  sample 
around  with  him  ready  to  demonstrate. 
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*' You  know,"  said  the  architect,  **I 
was  just  looking  through  a  lot 
of  architectural  advertise- 
ments, and  it  struck  me  all  over 
again  that  the  manufacturer 
must  advertise  and  ^eep  on  ad- 
vertising. Besides  keeping  the 
established  man  sold  he  has 
to  reach  all  those  young  firms 
that  start  up  each  year  and  get 
so  many  of  the  good  jobs." 

.-Isk  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — for  a  copy 
of  our  revised  ^6-page  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect"— and  for 

delta  on  the  ciriiilation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  June,  1924—11825) 

T/ie Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Consider  This  Market 

Every  Day  In  the  Year 


Your  church  uses  and  bu\-s- 


Adding  Machines 

Addressing  Machines 

Automobiles 

Cameras  and  Kodaks 

Cement 

Clocks 

Coffee 

Dishes 

Envelopes 

Files  and  Cabinets 


Hardware  and  Plumb- 
ing 
Heating  Equipment 
Furniture 
Fixtures 

Kitchen  Equipment 
Letter  Heads 
Pianos 
Pipe  Organs 
Paper 


Radios 

Rugs  and  Floor  Cover- 
ing 
Roofing 

Bulletins  and  Signs 
Tires 

Typewriters 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Victrolas 
Window  Glass 


Your  Pastor  recommends- 


-^ 


Will  It  Be  Your  Product? 

Place  part  of  your  appropriation  for  I'^^IS  in  the  maga- 
zine best  fitted  to  sell  this  field 

The  EXPOSITOR      .4 
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The  Preachers  Trade  Journal  Since  1899 

Out  of  1 30  Natiortal  Advertisers  using  church 
papers  70  of  them  use  the  Expositor  exclusively 

F.  M.  Barton  Co.,  Caxton  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Chicago: 
34  S.  Wabash 


New  York: 
17  W.  42dSt. 
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yet  .some  concerns  achieve  the  same 
result  in  other  ways.  One  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  hoist  cranes 
and  vessel  loading  and  unloading  equip- 
ment has  found  it  feasible  to  take 
prospective  customers  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, to  examine  and  see  in  opera- 
tion similar  equipment  to  that  in  which 
the  prospect  may  be  interested.  In 
some  instances  the  same  company 
makes  use  of  moving  picture  films  with 
portable  projecting  machines,  the  films 
showing  the  operations  of  its  ore  un- 
loaders  in  use  along  the  Great  Lakes. 
Often  the  only  way  in  which  a  com- 
pany that  markets  a  line  of  heavy 
machinery  can  demonstrate  its  product 
is  by  taking  a  prospective  customer  to 
some  plant  where  like  machinery  is  in 
operation. 

DISCUSSION  of  the  place  of  shop 
demonstrations  in  the  selling  of 
mechanical  equipment  opens  a  sub- 
ject that  can  be  argued  pro  and  con 
indefinitely.  To  use  or  not  to  use 
demonstrating  crews  as  an  aid  to  sales 
constitutes  a  question  that  each  in- 
terested manufacturer  must  answer  for 
himself — always  with  an  eye  to  the 
conditions  that  confront  him  and  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  his  own  particular 
marketing  problems. 

The  demonstration  method  has  proved 
itself  of  the  greatest  value  when  in- 
troducing a  new  product.  In  the  case 
of  a  concern  whose  product  has  been 
on  the  market  for  years  and  has  be- 
come favorably  known  to  the  field  in 
general,  demonstration  as  an  initial 
step  to  actual  sale  is  hardly  necessary. 
Such  a  concern  is  in  favorable  position 
to  do  its  selling  fcefore  any  demonstra- 
tion is  made  in  the  purchaser's  plant, 
because  most  plant  owners  are  already 
familiar  with  tht  product  before  they 
buy  it.  Where  it  becomes  necessary 
to  prove  the  worth  of  a  product  that 
has  been  newly  introduced — a  machine 
tool  or  other  piece  of  apparatus  that 
comes  into  active  competition  with 
equipment  that  has  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  hold  on  the  market — then  this 
form  of  selling  undoubtedly  has  its 
value  as  it  has  its  advocates. 


Hill  Company  Elections 

The  Albert  P.  Hill  Company,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  has  elected  H.  A.  Barton, 
vice-president  and  H.  O.  Reif,  sec- 
retary of  the  organization.  Mr.  Barton 
was  formerly  with  Street  &  Finney 
and  the  Joseph  Richards  Company. 
Mr.  Reif  has  been  connected  with  the 
Hill   company   for  two  years. 


"FoihI   Products 
Merchandiser" 

Will  be  the  new  name  of  the  Food 
I'rodi'cts  Retailer  which  has  just  been 
purchased  by  the  Olsen  Publishing 
Company,  Milwaukee.  Cliff  F.  Woods 
will  be  manager  of  the  new  magazine. 


//.  A.  Robert 

Advertising  and  business  manager  of 
La  I'rcDse,  Montreal,  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy   January   14. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


January  29-30 — Convention  of  tlio 
Financial  Advertisers'  Association  in 
Detroit,   Mich. 

January  29-30 — Annual  convention 
of  the  Fifth  District  of  the  Associateil 
Advertl.sing  Clubs  of  the  World,  com- 
prising the  States  of  Michigan.  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  to  be  held  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  National  Advertising  Com- 
mission will  meet  in  Detroit  at  the 
same  time. 

February  13 — Monthly  meeting  of 
I'^stern  Indui^trial  Advertisers.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
I'a. 

February  16-18  —  Annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Seventh  Di.strlct  of  the 
As.-ociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  (Missouri,  Kansas.  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana)  at  Wichita, 
Kan. 

May  9-1-1 — Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the   World,   Houston,  Texas. 

Mat  10-14 — Annual  convention 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  in  conjuncticm  with  general 
convention  of  A.  A.  (,'.  of  W. 

Mat  10-15 — Association  of  News- 
paper Advertising  Executives,  Hou- 
ston.  Texas. 

Ji'XE  2 — Advertising  Managers' 
Conference.  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

July  20-24 — Convention  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Advertising  Clubs  at  Se- 
attle,  Wash. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive. 
In  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national    interest   to  advertisers. 


JT  intrr  Golf  League 
of  Advertising  Interests 

Played  its  twenty-first  tournament 
at  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  during  the  week 
of  January  12-17.  Championship  was 
won  by  G.  H.  Hartman,  of  J.  L.  Sugden 
Advertising  Company,  Chicago,  who 
defeated    Robert    Finney,    New    York, 

2  and   1. 

In  the  second  division  William  Camp- 
bell defeated  W.  R.  Hotchkln.  3  and  2. 
Third  division.  C.  A.  Speakman  defeated 
H.  B.  O'Brien.  2  and  1.  Fourth  division. 
W.  E.   Beckerle  defeated  Charles  E.  Beane, 

3  and  1.  Fifth  division,  C.  E.  Johnson  de- 
feated Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  3  and  2.  Sixth 
division.  Max  Landay  defeated  Julius 
Mathews  by  default. 

Special  event  was  won  by  Dr.  A.  R. 
Gardner.  New  York,  with  a  score  of  83  :  a 
handicap  of  12  gave  him  a  net  of  71.  Allen 
Pink,  Pittsburgh,  was  runner-up.  with  92. 
His  handicap  of  20  made  his  net  72.  The 
women's  nine-hole  contest  was  won  by  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Handler.  Boston,  with  a  net  of  41. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Smith  and  W.  O.  Smith.  Brook- 
lyn, won  mixed  foursomes  with  a  net  of  71. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Handler  and  George  H.  Williams 
were  second  with  a  net   of  74. 

W.  O.  Smith  won  the  special  eighteen- 
hole  contest,  which  was  open  to  those  who 
had  not  won  prizes,  with  a  net  of  68.  B. 
Lester  Tyrrel  was  runner-up. 

W.  R.  Hotchkin  of  The  Standard  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  league  for  the  coming  year. 
Other  officers  are:  Elmer  Rich,  presi- 
dent Simonize  Company,  Chicago,  vice- 
president:  S.  Wilbur  Corman,  of  the 
Gorman  Company,  New  York,  treas- 
urer; Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  advertising 
manager  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company, 
New  York,  secretary. 
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Rate   for   advcniscmen 
charge 

$1.80. 

ted    in    this    department   i 
Forms    close    Saturday 

36 

cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type.       Minimum 
before    date    of    issue. 

Business   Opportuntttes 


DESK     SPACE    WANTED 

Either  with  advertising:  agency  or  book  pub- 
lisher, by  artist  specializing  in  black  and  white 
desipn  and  illustrations,  book  jackets,  etc.  Must 
be  in  vicinity  of  Grand  Central  Station  or  Times 
Square.  Moderate  rental.  Box  225,  Adv. 
and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave,  New  York 
City. 


Help  Wanted 


BETWEEN  JOBS 
A  man  of  good  character,  personality  and  ad- 
dress can  find  a  profitable  part-time  occupation 
selling:  subscriptions  to  business  men  for  hiph 
prade  business  publication.  Box  234.  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


SOMEWHERE     A     MAN 
IN    THE    MAKING 
would    develop    into    a    crackerjack    good    adver- 
tising   salesman    if    given    opportunity,    training 
and    experience. 

He  would  have  to  be  a  worker,  keen  and  alert, 
to  take  full  advantage  of  his  opportunities,  and 
a  "hound  on  the  trail"  when  he  picks  up  the 
scent  of  an  order. 

Ability  to  furnish  good  copy  ideas  would  be 
a    valuable    qualification. 

T  WAN'T  THAT  MAN  for  my  business  paper 
—established  many  years  and  the  leader  in  its 
field. 

Keplics  will  be  ignored  unless  definite  salary 
renuirements   are  given. 

Replies  to  be  sent  to  Box  2.^2  in  care  of 
Advertising  and  Selline  Fortnightly,  52  Vander- 
bilt Ave.,  New  York  City. 


A  salesman  to  sell  space  to  artists.  A  man 
who  can  approach  illustrators ;  a  salesman  of 
unusual  courtesy,  and  faultless  approach,  plus 
a  knowledtre  of  advertising  fundamentals.  To 
the  man  who  can  qualify  an  opportunity  will  be 
offered  paying  a  substantial  salary  and  the 
privilege  of  building  a  future  for  himself  on 
the  inside  of  the  organization.  Address  inquiries 
to  Box  228.  Adv.  anff  S'-'ling  Fort..  52  Vander- 
hilt    Ave.,    New    York    City. 


Position  Wanted 


Ralph  B.  Wilson 

Formerly  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  central  station  sales  for 
the  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Cleveland. 


I  ADVERTISING   and   sales   director  would  like 

I  to  talk  with   any  manufacturer  who  contemplates 

I  marketing     a    new    product,     or    extending     the 

(  sales  of  a  product   in   the  toilet  goods  or  patent 

'  or  sundry  line;  have  advertised  and  merchandised 

I  some   of  the  best-known    products    in    this   field; 

expert    in    preparing   campaigns ;    specializing    on 

de.iler    co-operation     and     sales    production ;     no 

stock-selling^    proposition     considered,     and     will 

deal  only   with   responsible  principals  with  ample 

capital    having    meritorious    products;    references 

]  of     unusual     excellence.       Box     235,     Adv.     and 

I   Selling    Fort..    52    Vanderbilt    Ave..    New    York 

I   City. 


Position    IVanJed 


ADVERTISING    &    SALES    DEPARTMENT. 

Age  28. 

Education.     3    years    university,    specializing 

adrertising  and  marketing. 

13   years  experience  canvasser,  reporter, 

salesman   cotton   goods. 

Salao'  secondary. 

Box    226,    Adv.    and    Selling      Fort.. 

52    Vanderbilt    Ave.,    New    York    City. 


ADVERTISING 
manager,  seven  years'  experience :  now  adver- 
tising manager  for  large  manufacturer ;  alert, 
original,  sound  ;  exceptional  record ;  Age  27 ; 
college  training :  excellent  reasons  compel  me 
to  change  position.  Box  230,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort..    52  Vanderbilt   Ave..   New   York   City. 


A   COPY   MAN   WITH    A   BACKGROUND 

of  Selling,  Buying  and  Copywriting  experience. 
.An  Idea  Man  who  can  dig  down  to  the  "sell- 
able" appeal,  make  his  own  rough  layouts  and 
pre'ient  his  story  in  clear,  common-sense 
Knglish.  Now  doing  free-lance  work.  Seeks 
permanent  connection  either  as  an  advertising 
mamgcr  or  with  an  advertising  agency.  Ed- 
wnrd  Mitchell.  Jr.,  139  South  Washington  Ave., 
Dunellen,   N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  SALES  MANAGER 
An  understudv  for  a  big  man.  A  sales  promotion 
man  with  selling  experience.  Have  written  and 
(lirectf<i  advertising.  Field  research  experience. 
Box  231.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave..    New    York    City. 

SALES-ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 
A  new  connection  is  desired  by  a  man  who  is 
now  sales  and  advertising  manager  of  a  large 
drug  i)roducts  business.  He  has  previously  held 
executive  positions  in  large  office  equipment. 
paint  and  hardware  corporations,  and  has  had 
advertising  agency  experience.  In  addition  to 
his  domestic  experience,  he  has  established  and 
organized  large  businesses  in  foreign  countries. 
He  is  36  years  old,  has  a  100*7^  person.il  and 
business  record,  and  would  like  to  be  investigated 
by  any  concern  needing  a  SIO.OOO  man.  Box 
21fi.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort..  52  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
New   York   City. 

COPY  WRITER 
who  can  write  effective  copy  and  prepare  lay- 
outs desires  to  connect  with  advertising  agency. 
Also  know  stenography.  Have  had  three  and 
one  half,  years  training  at  N.  Y.  University. 
Experience  also  covers  five  years'  retail  and 
wholesale  selling ;  2'»  vears  of  age ;  salary  sec- 
ondary. Box  237.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52 
Vanderbilt   Ave.,   New   York   City. 


Fourteen   years 
small   daily   papqr 


ad-rooms  of  both  large  and 
and  in  job-rooms  on  direct- 
rii.  catalog  and  booklet  composition, 
with  technical  knowledge  of  advertising,  together 
with  some  pr.ictical  experience  in  local  retail 
advertising  and  sales  letters,  should  make  me 
a  valuable  assistant  to  advertising  manager  of 
large  department  store  or  manufacturing  con- 
cern. T  am  willing  to  go  any  place  a  real  op- 
portunity is  open.  Reasonable  salary  until  ability 
is  proven.  Can  furnish  references.  Address, 
C.  E.  Schuyler,  P.O.  Box  23,  Trinidad,  Colorado. 


ADVF.RTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


i,mu„ry  23.  192r> 
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T^aiit* 


These  ijoiiug  men  buy 
shoes,  hats,  neckwear, 
clothing,  automobiles, 
sharing  equipment,  hair 
preparations,  athletic 
suits,  athletic  equipment, 
musical  instruments  and 
instruction,  hiking 
equipment,  camping  par- 
aphernalia, fountain 
pens,  educational  courses, 
physical  instruction, 
books,  furniture,  robes, 
jewelry,  insignia,  uten- 
sils for  serving  refresh- 
ments, indoor  and  out- 
door games,  radio,  nov- 
elties and  many  other 
things. 


Ti 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  H.  G.  Salsinger's 
widely  read  column,  "The  Umpire,"  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Detroit  News : 

Jjr-pMlOSli     lAir'RESSIONS     FOUNDED     SO     STRONGLY     in 

'      sometimes    never    die.     The    men     who     sat     in     the 

ers  as  boys  and  watched  "King"  Kelly  run  bases 
lolizid  him  for  his  sltill.  would  never  admit  that 
Tynis  R;i\  niund  Cobb  could  approach  him  as  a  base  runner. 
'I'll.-  )iu'ii  ihat.  as  boys,  watched  .\nson  and  Thompson,  Broutliers 
:iiiil  |ic:ah:im.v,  slug  ba.so  balls,  are  not  totally  convinced  thai 
llabe  Riilh  can  Iiit  a  b.all  furtiier  than  these  idols  of  past  gener- 
ations. And  the  fellows  that  watched  Amos  Rusie  burn  his  fast 
ball  over  the  iilate  will  still  tfll  you  that  Walter  John.son  in  his 
bfst  day   never  showed    the   speed   of  Rusie.   • 

Some  day  there  will  probably  be  another  plaj'er  lil<e  Cobb. 
It  III.  r,-  is  the  men  who  used  to  watch  Cobb  w'hen  he  was  in  his 
I  iini,  as  a  ball  player  will  scoff  at  the  thought  that  lie  might 
lin'  a  successor.  The  boys  who  have  been  watching  Ruth 
ilri\.  bails  over  the  outfield  fences  will  never  admit  that  another 
man  can  hit  a  l>all  as  far  as  Ruth  did,  no  matter  how  far  he 
hits  it.  and  those  who  saw  Johnson  wlien  his  fast  one  was  at 
the  peak  of  its  speed  are  never  going  to  permit  any  other  pitcher 
to  be  called  the  'fastest  fast  ball  pitcher  of  all  time.'  Not  while 
they   can   talk." 

Most  of  us  are  convinced  that  the  champions  that 
reigned  in  the  days  of  our  boyhood  were  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  present  time.  No  one,  we  think  at  times, 
can  tell  us  differently. 

This  is  only  natural.  The  greats  of  the  past  that  we 
still  feel  were  the  real  giants  of  sport  were  the  heroes 
of  our  boyhood.  They  were  our  great  idols.  In  youth 
imagination  plays  havoc  with  the  sense  of  proportion. 
Truthfully,  we  do  not  possess  what  may  be  called  a  real 
sense  of  proportion.  The  mind  is  highly  imaginative  and 
impressionistic  and  what  are  men  of  average  stature  be- 
come giants  and  their  deeds  arouse  in  us  a  wonderment 
and  admiration  that  is  pure  and  wholesome,  an  admira- 
tion that  still  has  to  .strike  its  first  disillusionment  or  be 
tainted  by  its  first  touch  of  cynicism. 

What  would  you  give  to  impress  your  trade-name  and 
product  indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  135,000  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one? 

The  DeMolay  Councilor  offers  an  audience  of  135,000 
.young  men,  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  They  read  the 
DeMolay  Councilor  because  it  is  a  good,  live,  readable 
magazine,  covering  topics  of  vital  interest  to  them,  and 
affecting  their  daily  lives.    It  is  interesting  and  inspiring. 

Have  you  a  message  for  them? 

Tell  it  to  them  with  both  immediate  and  future  profit. 


Hie  DeMolay  Councilor 

A  Magazine  fbr\buncf  Men 

m;\v  yohk                                                                                                  ^^  CHICAGO 

Sam  J.  rorrj-.     Twelfth  Floor  I'>deral  Reserve  Bnnk  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  e.  f.  i.orenzon, 

7    West   Kith    St.  909   Peoples  Gaa  Bldg. 
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JVlaking  "ahte-lint" 

for  actual  buyers 


B. 
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"Member  of  The  As- 
sociated Business  Pa- 
pers, Inc."  means 
proven  circulations, 
PLUS  the  highest 
standards  in  all  other 
departments. 


AVAL\'K  salesman  makes  a  bee-line  for  the  power 
plant,    because    the    power    plant   engineer    needs 
valves  and  buys  them. 

A  tool  salesman  seeks  the  factory  superintendent  or 
master  mechanic,  for  tools  are  necessary  to  production. 

A  cofTee  salesman  naturally  calls  on  the  grocery  trade, 
because  the  housewife  buys  cofifee  from  her  grocer. 

A  silk  salesman  knows  the  dry  goods  merchant  is  the 
outlet  for  silks. 

Calling  on  trades,  industries  or  businesses  which  have 
a  known  need  for  a  product,  is  common  sense  selling. 

And  it  is  equally  common  sense  advertising  to  direct 
your  printed  salesmen  to  these  same  people,  in  publi- 
cations where  you  can  make  an  extensive  specialized 
appeal.  This  you  can  do  in  Business  Papers  that  are 
read  by  executives  in  those  trades  or  industries  which 
have  need  for  the  commodity  you  wish  to  sell, — papers 
that  are  vital  factors  in  the  every  day  business  life  of 
these  executives. 

Business  Papers  of  the  high-(]uality  A.B.P.  type  are 
forceful  and  result  producing  "members"  of  the  sales 
stafY  of  practically  every  successful  manufacturer  in 
America. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  tell  you  more  about  Business 
Papers  and  how  they  can  be  made  powerful  sales 
stimulants  at  low  cost. 

Please  write  to — 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  inc. 

Headquarters:  220  West  42nd  .Street,  New  York,  \.  Y. 

Over  120  papers  reaching,  54  fields  oj 
trade  and  industry 
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Keeping  the  ^wires  hot 
keeps  the  ne^ws  hot 
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Offices: 

CLEVELAND 
812  Huron  Road 

NEW  YORK 
342  Madison  Ave. 

HOUSTON.TEX. 
eOSWest  BuUding 


Speed  is  essential  to  oil  reader  interest. 

EW,  if  any,  or  any  two  business  papers,  make  a  larger  annual 
use  of  the  telegraph  than  National  Petroleum  News.  For 
I  instance,  ten  thousand  words  were  telegraphed  over  night 
from  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  to  Cleveland,  O.,  to  get  out  the  news  of 
the  big  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
In  addition,  that  week  there  was  the  usual  run  of  last  minute 
news,  of  many  thousand  words  sent  by  telegraph.  As  a  result, 
you  will  find  it,  virtually  without  exception,  in  the  office  of 
every  executive  whose  influence  counts  in  decisions  on  pur- 
chases. Oil  executives  MUST  keep  pace  with  developments — 
N.  P.N.  gives  them  these  developments  first. 

NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
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Member  A.  B.  C. 


HEWS 


Member  A.  B.  P. 


Offices: 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

608  Bank  of 
Commerce  Bldg- 


CHICAGO 

360  N.  Michigan 

Avenue 


Advertising 

and  Selling         ^^ 
FORTNIGHTLY 

Markets,  Merchandising  &"  Media 
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Drawn   by    Mel  li-llan.l   liarclay   for   Fisher   Body  Corporation 
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In  this  issue: 

"Selling  Into  the  New  Home"  By  Marsh  K.  Powers;  "Why  Raise  the  Ghost 
of  the  Substitution  Evil"  BvWilliam  Nelson  Taft;  "If  I  Were  an  Advertising 
Manager  Again";  "How  Va.v  Can  a  Manufacturer  Push  the  Trial  Offer?"; 
"Is  Selling  on  Consignment    Economically  Sound?'"    By   Robrrt  S.   Engel 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    F0RTM(;HTLY  Februan   11,  1925 


Insure  Yourself  a  Prosperous  Year 

in  Chicago 

1924  was  a  good  year  in  Chicago  for  those  who  knew  how  to  go  after  good 
business  at  its  source — in  the  financially  competent  homes  of  Chicago  and  its 
thriving  suburbs.  The  "How,"  as  experienced  and  successful  advertisers  testify 
by  their  advertising,  is  placing  their  sales  messages  in  Chicago's  most  effective  sales 
medium — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

These  are  authoritative  facts  supported  by  authoritative  figures.  The  leader- 
ship of  The  Daily  News  among  Chicago  daily  newspapers  in  most  important  classi- 
fications, in  the  total  volume  of  display  advertising,  in  volume  of  local  display  and  in 
the  number  of  classified  advertisements  printed,  is  attested  in  the  following  figures 
for  the  year  1924,  supplied  by  the  Advertising  Record  Co.: 

AUTOMOBILES  FURNITURE 

The  Daily  News  First 558,341  lines  The  Daily  News  First 1,047,546  lines 

The  next  paper 445,399  lines  The  next  paper 736,867  lines 

BOOKS  GROCERIES 

The  Daily  News  First 153,061  lines  The  Daily  News  First 771.300  lines 

The  next  paper 91,070  lines  The  next  paper 686,296  lines 

CHURCHES  HOUSEHOLD  UTILITIES 

The  Daily  News  First 78,511  lines  The  Daily  News  First 144,947  lines 

The  next  paper 33,742  lines  The  next  paper 87,831  lines 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  in  the  "Loop"  "OUT  OF  THE  LOOP"  STORES 

The  Daily  News  First 4,730,735  lines  The  Daily  News  First 1,635,407  lines 

The  next  paper 2,264,291  lines  The  next  paper 642,214  lines 

EDUCATIONAL  REAL  ESTATE 

The  Daily  News  First 99,890  lines  The  Daily  News  First 245,437  lines 

The  next  paper 89,201  lines  The  next  paper 227,245  lines 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

The  Daily  News  First 15,099,527  lines 

The  next  paper 1 1,774,440  lines 

Successful  advertisers  know  that  the  number  of  "want-ads"  carried  by  a  daily 
newspaper  is  an  accurate  index  to  its  result-producing  power  in  all  classifications. 
The  number  of  "want-ads"  indicates  the  judgment  of  the  local  advertising  experts 
who  know  the  medium  that  brings  results. 

In  the  year  1924  The  Daily  News  printed  929,456  "want-ads,"  11,479  more  than 
were  printed  by  the  Daily  Tribune,  the  daily  newspaper  having  the  next  highest 
score. 

These  figures,  which  repeat  with  emphasis  the  story  of  years,  justify  the  asser- 
tion that  the  way  to  insure  good  business  in  Chicago  in  the  future  is  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  past  and  present  that  has  proved  so  eminently  successful,  and  seek  busi- 
ness at  its  source  in  the  financially  competent  homes  of  Chicago  through  Chicago's 
most  popular  home  newspaper. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 
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n  advisory  board 

-^that  knows  the  facts 


0\  its  way  from  maker  to  user  e\ery 
product  is  handled  by  several  groups 
of  people.  Each  group  views  the 
product  from  a  different  standpoint.  Each 
acquire.s  a  S])ecialized  knowledge  of  the 
product.  The  combined  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  all  of  these  groups  is  essential  to 
the  soiuid  marketing  of  the  product. 

When  we  start  work  for  a  manufacturer 
we  go  to  these  groups  for  information  about 
the  product  and  its  competitors.  We  talk 
with  hundreds — sometimes  thousands — of 
jobbers,  dealers  and  consumers.  Their 
knowledge  and  experience  become  our 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  facts  we 
learn  are  carefully  collated  and  thoroughly 
analyzed.  This  first-hand  information,  to- 
gether with  our  recommendations,  is  bound 
in  a  book.  This  is  called  a  Richards' 
Book  of  Facts.  With  this  book  before  him 
a  manufacturer  can  build  sales  and  advertis- 
ing plans  on  the  rock  foundation  of  definite 
knowledge.  He  /cnows— where  his  competi- 
tor must  often  guess. 


In  a  long  experience,  we  have  compiled 
many  of  these  "Books  of  Facts."  They 
cover  many  industries  and  many  channels 
of  trade :  groceries,  drugs,  furniture, 
jewelry,  motor-oils,  gasoline,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, gloves,  shoes,  hosiery  and  office  appli- 
ances. 

In  compiling  these  hooks  for  different 
manufacturers  we  have  acquired  an  unusu- 
ally thorough  knowledge  of  the  principal 
channels  of  trade.  This  knowledge  plus  a 
special  study  of  your  business  will  enable 
us  to  render  you  the  same  brand  of  market- 
ing and  advertising  counsel  that  is  consist- 
ently increasing  the  sales  of  our  clients. 

You  will  be  interested  in  a  copy  of  our 
new  book,  "Business  Research."  It  was 
written  to  give  the  practical  business  man 
an  understanding  of  how  business  research, 
intelligently  applied,  can  benefit  his  busi- 
ness. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy? 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  251  Park 
.^ve..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE 

EKICKSOX  CO^IEA^VY 

^c/vCl'il\si27C/ 

381 FOITRTH  AVliXtrE,l^E>«' YOKK 

"^ 

If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work. 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

tl^fe\ 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

L  &  G  AGATE  WARE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 

Februarv  11,  192 
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Page  5— The  News  Digest 


/\<  t'i<>ic  (>/  Kt'iieus  Corporation 

New  York,  has  made  the  following 
additions  to  its  staff:  Albert  Shaw.  Jr  . 
will  represent  The  Golden  Book  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  South.  Arthur 
N.  Hosking,  Jr.,  will  represent  Tlu 
Golden  Booh  in  New  England  territory. 
Lawrence  L.  Wright  and  Lester  Holt 
will  represent  the  Kevieie  of  Reriews 
in  New  York  City.  Woodward  Fellows 
and  Roland  Crane  have  joined  the  sell- 
ing staff  of  the  Chicago  office.  They 
will  represent  Reriew  of  Revieicn  and 
The  Golden  Book  in  Western  territory. 


Julius  Fleisrhmann 

Of  the  Fleischniann  Company  of  New 
York,  the  Fleischniann  Malting  Com- 
pany, the  American  Diamalt  Company, 
and  the  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany, died  of  a  heart  attack  while  play- 
ing polo  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Febru- 
ary 5,  at  the  age  of  53. 


Arthur  Rosenberg  Company.  Inc. 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising agents  for  the  Duplex  Con- 
denser &  Radio  Corporation,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  

Campbell-Eivald  Additions 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Inc.,  an- 
nounces the  addition  of  Norman  Craig, 
A.  K.  Higgins  and  H.  L.  Towle  to  the 
Eastern  staff.  Mr.  Craig,  who  will 
become  manager  of  the  Eastern  staff, 
was  formerly  with  Armour  &  Com- 
pany: vice-president  of  Fuller  &  Smith, 
Cleveland;  sales  director  of  the  Alu- 
minum Castings  Company,  Cleveland; 
vice-president  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.; 
and  organizer  and  present  director  of 
the  Light  Alloys  Company,  Painesville, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Higgins  has  for  thirteen 
years  been  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  Calkins  &  Hol- 
den  and  the  U.  S.  Advertising  Corpo- 
ration. Mr.  Towle,  nationally  knowjn 
painter,  was  formerly  instructor  in 
art  and  composition  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  and  with  the  De- 
partments of  Education  of  New  York 
and  Newark,  N.  J.  He  has  been  with 
the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  and  was 
assistant  art  director  of  Frank  Sea- 
man, Inc. 

Henry  B.  Flarsheim  Company 

Cincinnati  advertising  agency,  has 
moved  to  new  quarters  at  324-,326 
Temple  Bar  Building,  Court  and  Main 
Streets.  The  company  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  counsel  to  the 
Kingery  Manufacturing  Company, 
manufacturers  of  popcorn  and  peanut 
roasting  machines,  and  to  the  Val-Style 
Hat  Company,  manufacturers  of  mil- 
linery selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Charles  Laurence  Sheldon 

Vice-president  of  E.  R.  Crowe  & 
Company,  New  York  and  Chicago,  a 
magazine  management  concern,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
Judge. 
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The    Thunilinail 
Business  Review 

PIRCHA.^ING  power  in  rural  dis- 
tricts is  better  able  today  to  support 
trade  activity  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  last  four  years.  Particularly  true 
is  this  of  the  wheat-growing  states— Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  the  Uakotas, 
Minnesota  and  Montana — and  the  cotton- 
raising  sections  of  the  country — Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Mississippi.  .Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Against  this  prosper- 
ity must  be  placed  the  maladjustment  of  a 
sluirt  cotton  crop  and  the  poor  position 
in  which  our  rattle  raisers  find  themselves 
at   this   time. 

Steel  plants  are  operating  at  nearly 
maximum  capacity,  while  the  trend  of  fin- 
ished steel  quotations  is  upward.  Higher 
prices  for  nonferrous  metals  are  lending 
impetus  to  the  output  of  copper,  lead  and 
i'inc.  Tlie  automobile  industry  as  a  whole 
is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  more  man- 
ufacturers are  turning  their  attention  to 
export  sales.  Car  loadings  continue  at  a 
high  rate,  with  prospects  that  freight  ship- 
ments will  break  all  records  for  the  first 
quarter. 

Operations  in  textile  plants  continue  to 
improve.  Cotton  mills,  with  a  lower  wage 
scale  and  lower  prices  for  raw  materials, 
are  in  a  more  favorable  position  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time.  Business 
in  woolens.  h4>wever.  is  being  conducted 
al  little  or  no  profit.  Silk  manufacturers 
are  busy,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  let 
up    in    ihi-   demand    for   arl'fir'al    silk. 

Retail  Iraile  generally  is  aood.  and  de- 
partment stores  and  mail  oriler  'mouses  re- 
port a  satisfactory  volume  of  sales. 

Underlying  conditions  make  for  stab'l- 
ity  and  sustain  the  general  feeling  of  op- 
timism for  the  future.  Room  talk  is 
frowned  upon.  The  outstanding  desire  is 
for  a  steady  volume  of  business  ami  not 
forced,    spasmodic    sales.  .\lex    Mo.ss. 


Owen  M.  Phillips 

Business  manager  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Telegram,  has  been  promoted  to 
an  executive  position  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  John  T.  Watters,  general 
manager  of  the  Springfield  Sun. 


(,rnrral  Outdoor 
Idtirtisiiig  Company 
Will  be  the  name  of  a  new  company 
tHrmed  by  a  merger  of  twenty-one  of 
the  largest  pester  advertising  organiza- 
tions in  the  country.  K.  H.  Fulton, 
president  of  the  Poster  Advertising 
I  Ompany  and  of  the  O.  J.  Gude  Com- 
Iiany,  will  head  the  new  consolidation, 
and"  George  L.  Johnson,  of  the  Thomas 
Cusack  Company,  will  be  chairman  of 
the  board.  The  company  will  be  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  with  an  authorized  cap- 
ital of  $3,066",.500  preferred  stock,  300,- 
(MKi  shares  of  Class  A  stock  and  1,000,- 
0(10  shares  of  common  with  no  par 
value.  It  will  take  over  all  the  capital 
.^tock  and  the  properties  and  good  will 
of  the  merging  concerns,  which  are 
Thomas  Cusack  Company,  O.  J.  Gude 
Company,  Poster  .Advertising  Co.,  Inc., 
Jamaica  Poster  Advertising  Company, 
Atlantic  City  Po.ster  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Long  Island  Poster  Advertising 
Company,  Binghamton  Poster  Advertis- 
ing Company,  Mohawk  Valley  Poster 
Advertising  Company,  Briel  Poster  Ad- 
vertising Company,  Old  Colony  Adver- 
tising Company,  Brooklyn  Poster  Ad- 
vertising Company,  Pittsburgh  Poster 
Advertising  Company,  Burton  System, 
Quaker  City  Poster  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Capital  City  Poster  Advertising 
Company,  Ripley  Poster  Company, 
Dixie  Poster  Advertising  Company,  St. 
Louis  Poster  Advertising  Company, 
East  St.  Louis  Posting  Company, 
Standard  Poster  Advertising  Company, 
and  Van  Buren  &  New  York  Billpost- 
ing  Company. 


Perry  Adams 

Formerly  with  the  Landers,  Frary 
&  Clark  Company  and  the  .American 
Optical  Company,  has  started  his  own 
direct  mail  agency  at  80  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


ilbany  Ei'enitig  Journal 

Has  been  purchased  by  the  Press 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Knicker- 
boeker  Press  and  the  .Albany  Evening 
Nexvs,  and  will  be  merged  with  the  lat- 
ter paper  under  the  name  of  the 
Albcmy  Evening  Neivs  and  Albany 
Journal. 


Porrance,  Sidlivan  &  Company 

New  York,  have  been  retained  as 
advertising  agents  to  the  Smartsilk 
Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,   Newark,  N.  J. 


/.  //.  .\f'it77inrA-.  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Welte-Mignon  Studios,  Inc.,  same 
city,  manufacturers  of  pianos,  repro- 
ducing pianos  and  organs. 


Donald  .S.  Harris 

Formerly  of  the  Thomas  Advertising 
Service,  Tampa  and  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
is  now  assistant  to  Jesse  H.  Neal,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Associated 
Business  Papers,  Inc.,  New  York. 
[additional  news  on  other  paces] 
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E  carit  keep  back 
the  good  news 
any  longer  ^>»^ 

^e  circulation  of 
the  Sundah^News 
now  exceeds 

1,000,000 

copies  net  paid- 

THE  H  NEWS 

i2T^       OVew  York's  Ticture  JSfewspaper 


25  Park  Place,  New  York  7  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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"If  Stylish    for   a   Horn".   Why    Not    Good   for   a    Man?" 

Humor— and  Sanity 

Appearing  in  1901,  the  effect  of  this  cartoon 
was  startHng.  It  was  reproduced  throughout 
the  country^  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
it  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  rousing  the 
humane  societies  and  public  opinion  to  the 
abolition  of  the  cruel  check-rein. 

It  is  this  rare  combination  of  humor  and  sanity 
in  Life's  pages  that  has  given  it  a  position 
unique  among  publications  in  America;  that 
has  attracted  to  it  a  subscription  list  of  intelli- 
gence and  substance;  and  has  drawn  to  it  ad- 
vertisers who  are  interested  in  reaching  such  a 
group. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 


National    Advertisers 

Usiiifi   Life    in    1925 

Mith    Comprehensive 

Schedules 

Color 

AvicHcan  Tobacco  Company 
hiuiky  Strike 
riUI  Mall 
Cadillac    Motor    Car    Company 
Cohiali:   it    Company 
The   Crane   Company 
Fisk  Tire  Company 
Ford  Motor  Company   (Lincoln 

Dn-ii'ion) 
General    Tobacco    Company 
13.   F.   Goodrich   Rubber  Co. 
Holeproof  Hosiery 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
Parker  Pen   Company 
Pierce   Arrow   Motoi'   Car 

Coinyany 
W.    A.    Sheaffer   Pen   Company 
The  Coca  Cola  Company 
White    Rock    Mineral    Sprirtff.f 

Company 

^^ 

Black    and    ^Tiile 

American  Telephone  <t  Tele- 
graph Co. 

Apollinaris  Agency  Company 

liauer  <f  Black 

Black,  Starr  &  Frost 

Brooks   Bros. 

Cunard  Steamship  Company 

Coty,  Inc. 

C'richton  d  Company 

Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 

Wm.  Demuth  <6  Company 

A.   B.    Dick   Company 

W.   L.   Douglas  Shoe   Coinpanii 

Dreiccr  <t    Company 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Fisher  Body  Corp. 

The  Forhan   Companu 

French  Line 

General    Electric    Company 

General  Motors  Corp. 

(re^ieral  Tire  <£  Rubber 

Gorham  Company 

.llexander  Hamilton  Institute 

Hamilton  Watch  Company 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Hotels   Statler  Company 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 

Robt.  A.  Johnston 

Lehn  d  Fink 

Liggett  d   Myers    (Fatima) 

Mohawk   Rubber   Company 

Munsingwear  Corp. 

y'ordyke  d  Marmon  Company 

Packard    Motor   Car    Company 

l*almolive 

Pepsodent  Company 

Phillips-Jones   Corp. 

I'hoenix  Hosiery   Co. 

I' red   Tobacco  Company 

Rubber-set   Company 

Society    of    American    Florists 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Van  Ess  Laboratories 

Welch  Orape  Juice  Co. 

Wahl  Company 

Weuerhctuser   Forest    Products 

Wm.   Wrigley   Co. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.  (Absorbine. 
Jr.) 


127  Federal  Street 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


598  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


360  N.   Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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'^How  Many  Other  Manufacturers  are 

there  Who  Have  the  Same 

Distorted  Impression  ? '  ^ 


RECENTLY  Mr.  M.  J.  MacDonald  of  the  J.  C. 
Pennev  Company  was  talking  with  a  leading  dress 
manufacturer,  whosecompany  sells  annually  thous- 
ands of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  through  571  small 
town  department  stores  in  the  Penney  chain.  Altho  this 
manufacturer  realized  that  the  Penney  Company  did  the 
great  majority  of  its  business  in  small  towns,  he  had  no 
conception  of  the  small  town  market  nor  could  he 
believe  that  it  was  possible  for  his  smart  line  to  be  sold 
in  "hick"  towns  as  he  termed  these  small  town  centers. 

Mr.  MacDonald  proceeded  to  tell  the  manufacturer  a 
few  things  about  small  towns  and  small  town  merchan- 
dising that  made  him  open  his  eyes  and  look  thoughtful. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them,  and  please  remember  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  a  recognized  authority  on  small  town 
merchandising. 

» 

"The  small  town  offers  just  as  good  a  market  for  all 
sorts  of  merchandise,  in  ratio  w^ith  population,  as  do  the 
larger  cities." 


"We  find  that  a  cash  business  pays  in  the  farm  town, 
contrary  to  another  prevalent  misbelief  that  the  farmer 
has  money  only  when  his  crops  are  harvested  and  paid 

for." 


"The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  operates  small  depart- 
ment stores  in  571  different  towns  and  cities  in  40  states 
....  The  organization  this  year  will  do  a  gross  busi- 
ness well  over  $75,000,000.  Our  findings  therefore  ought 
to  be  of  some  weight." 


Air.  MacDonald  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hts  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  small  town  market  which  appeared  recently  in  "Ad- 
vertising and  Selling  Fortnightly." 


Do  you  know  that  if  you  sell  through  jobbers  your 
merchandise  will  ultimately  be  sold  in  small  towns — 


"There  is  no  sharp  line  of  change  between  the  buying 
psychology  of  the  small  town  customer  and  the  big  city 
buyer." 


"The  small  town  girl  bobs  her  hair,  wears  the  same 
hats,  the  same  dresses,  the  same  hosiery,  the  same  smart 
footwear,  and  comports  herself  generally  in  much  the 
same  way  as  does  her  presumably  more  sophisticated 
sister  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere." 


— and  that  the  extent  to  which  these  jobbers  will  buy 
your  merchandise  in  preference  to  pushing  their  own 
private  brands  will  depend  upon  the  "Counter  Demand" 
that  you  create  for  the  dealer? 


Just  volume  circulation  as  such  does  not  build  econom- 
ical demand.  But  volume  circulation  with  reader  interest 
and  confidence  makes  an  economical  buy  and  creates  an 
economical  demand. 


"More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  have  telephones.  Electrical  household  appliances, 
such  as  washing  machines,  electric  irons,  etc.,  are  no 
more  in  the  luxury  class  on  the  farm  and  in  the  small 
town  than  in  the  large  city." 


"This  year  we  will  sell  over  100,000  electric  curling 
irons.  Last  year  we  sold  over  1,000,000  hair  nets  in  forty 
states.  Ever)'  store  in  our  company  sells  compacts  and 
our  annual  sales  in  this  item  alone  runs  into  hundreds 
of  gross." 

» 

"Today  the  Penney  Company  is  one  of  the  biggest 
distributors  of  silk  stockings  in  the  world.  Moreover, 
when  flesh  color  dies  on  Fifth  Avenue  it  dies  in  the  small 
town  and  when  a  new  color  becomes  the  mode  our  next 
week's  orders  call  for  it." 


'  "The  small  town  has  been  growing  up  and  growing  up 
fast  .  .  .  The  manufacturer  or  merchandiser  who  has 
not  kept  abreast  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  quarter  century  can  not  hope  to  compete  with 
one  who  has." 

r  Advertisement] 


Look  over  a  copy  of  the  People's  Home  Journal  today 
and  you  will  understand  why  it  has  reader  interest  and 
creates  confidence. 


Forty  years  have  been  spent  in  diligently  building  the 
People's  Home  Journal  so  that  it  at  all  times  properly 
anticipates  and  serves  the  needs  of  the  small  town  home. 


People's  Home  Journal  knows  these  homes  inti- 
mately— their  desires  and  ambitions.  It  gives  them  their 
kind  of  entertaining  fiction  and  editorial  service  depart- 
ments most  helpful  to  them. 


This  intimate  contact  exists  in  950,000  industrious, 
progressive  and  thrifty  homes,  representing  a  type  of 
market  which  is  exceedingly  responsive  to  advertised 
products. 

Their  desire  jor  your  goods  ivill  insure  distribution  and  sales 
for  you  in  the  small  toivn  market. 
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TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

"  The  City  of  Diversified  Industries  " 

Leads  all  American  Cities  in  the  Production  of 

ELECTRICAL  PORCELAIN 


THE  manufac- 
ture of  electri- 
cal porcelain  and 
electrical  devices 
made  of  porcelain 
and  brass,  in  thou- 
sands of  designs  and 
for  countless  uses, 
keep  15  large  fac- 
tories in  this  city 
busy. 

The  output  of  these 
factories  includes 
switches,  sockets,  in- 
sulators, knobs,  at- 
tachment plugs,  wall 
receptacles,  radio 
buttons  and  in  fact 
a  complete  line  of 
products  for  all  elec- 
trical appliances. 

In  Trenton  many 
thousands  of  workers 
are  engaged  in  this 
industry  which  has 
a  yearly  output 
valued  at  several 
million  dollars. 


ithmring  the  industriet  of  Trenton. 
Far  rrpTintf'  of  other  advertisements, 
riQHfgt   envelope   "F." 
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The  Times  Will  No 
You  Must  Change 

ATEN  who  buy  adAcrtising  space — who  write  advertising  copy — 
^^^  who  direct  advertising  campaigns — are  the  most  progressive 
thinkers  in  the  commercial  world. 

They  must  lead — they  dare  not  follow! 

The  times  will  not  change  for  them — they  must  change  with 
the  times! 

The  public  is  their  master — not  their  servant! 

That  is  why  they  must  sense  immediately  any  new  trend  of  the 
popular  mind,  because  advertising  is,  after  all,  only  a  tool  through 
which  to  influence  public  opinion — and  the  public  opinion  of  to- 
morrow should  be  forecast  in  the  advertising  copy  of  today. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  come  about  a  violent  change 
in  the  social  and  economic  order — a  change  which  is  gradually 
being  perceived  by  the  advertising  fraternity. 

Progressive  Advertising  Agencies  Are  Serving  Their 
Clients  by  Meeting  THese  Changed  Conditions 

Space  buyers  cannot  afford  to  judge  magazines  by  the  standards  of  ten  years 
ago. 

Advertising  writers  must  turn  out  much  different  copy  in  1925  than  they  wrote 
in  1914. 

Merchandising  experts  must  temper  cut-and-dried  statistics  which  may  give 
misleading  impressions  concerning  the  buying  abihty  or  the  buying  desire  of  large 
modern  groups  of  people. 

Pointing  the  way  are  men  like  Thomas  Edison,  George  Ade,  Judge  Lindsey 
and  a  host  of  other  writers,  thinkers  and  scientists. 

They  are  helping  advertisers  to  realize  that  leadership  depends  on  foresighted- 
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CHan^e  For  You 
With  The  Times 

ness;  on  discarding  the  old  theories  and  practices;  on  not  "hoping  against  hope" 
that  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Among'  Magazines,  TRUE  STORY 
Is   Distinctly   of   THis   Generation 

The  previous  generation  would  not  have  understood  it — it  would  have  been 
twenty  years  ahead  of  its  time. 

Today  it  is  in  key  with  humanity  because  it  gives  voice  to  the  ideals  which  only 
those  who  think  in  terms  of  these  times  can  understand  and  appreciate. 

You  cannot  explain  the  phenomenal  demand  for  TRUE  STORY  in  the  old 
words. 

They  will  not  do! 

Nor  will  it  do  for  the  advertising  man  to  talk  to  the  public  in  the  old  way,  or 
to  try  to  reach  the  new  public  throug'h  the  old  channels. 

Advertisers  do  not  make  markets — markets  make  advertisers! 

And  markets  are  not  figures  in  a  ledger  or  lines  on  a  chart  —  they  are  great 
living  groups  of  human  beings  who  do  an  honest  day's  work,  eat  three  good  meals  a 
day  and  sleep  well  at  night,  giving  their  children  the  best  education  the  times  afford. 

It  is  they  who  establish  public  demand — and  to  reach  the  public  with  a  great 
common  denominator,  advertisers  must  go  to  them  through  the  medium  they  them- 
selves demand — and  that  is  TRUE  STORY  Magazine! 

How  can  it  well  be  otherwise,  when  almost  2,000,000  people  step  up  to  the 
newsstands  of  America  each  month  and  pass  over  a  quarter,  saying  "I  want  TRUE 
STORY,"  thus  giving  this  magazine  the  largest  newsstand  sale  in  the  world? 


True  Story 


£Magazine 


This  Is  A  Reprint  Of  A  Full  Page  Adver- 
tisement In   The  Februarv  ath  Issues  Of 
The  New  York  Times 
The  Detroit  News 
The  Chicago  Daily  News 
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Instead 

of  ^Haking  a  chance- 


yy 


women  all  over  the  country  safeguard  their  investments  in 
home  furnishings  and  equipment  by  getting  the  advice  of 
Priscilla's  Housekeepers  before  purchasing. 

Every  day  by  telephone,  by  mail  and  in  person,  hundreds 
of  women — many  of  them  not  regular  subscribers  to  Modern 
^riscilld — ask  our  Housekeepers,  "What  shall  I  buy?" 

The  merit  of  articles  advertised  in  ^Modern  ^riscilla  they 
take  for  granted — particularly  when  the  advertisement  shows 
the  Seal  which  indicates  products  tested  and  approved  at  the 
Priscilla  Proving  Plant. 

If  you  sell  the  things  women  buy,  Priscilla  can  also  help 
safeguard  your  advertising  investment.  She  will  test  your 
product  without  charge — recommend  it  if  she  finds  it  worthy. 
And  the  advertising  pages  of  Modern  Priscilla  give  you  di- 
rect contact,  at  a  low  rate,  with  more  than  600,000  of  your 
best  prospects. 


SMODERN    "PRISCILLA 

The  Trade  Paper  of  the  Home 

New  York  BOSTON 
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IN  this  issue  Marsh  K.  Powers, 
under  the  title  of  "Selling  Into 
the  New  Home,"  begins  a  dis- 
cussion which,  although  it  treats 
of  a  single,  markedly  specialized 
market,  is  more  broadly  applicable 
to  sales  problems  in  general  than 
may  at  first  appear.  Since  it  is 
often  easier  to  recognize  a  tactical 
error  in  somebody  else's  business 
than  in  one's  own,  a  sales  man- 
ager, even  though  he  does  not  sell 
into  the  particular  market  dealt 
with  in  the  articles,  can  well 
afford  to  take  the  little  time  re- 
quired to  digest  the  major  portions 
of  the  story  and  then  reflect  as  to 
whether  any  of  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  contributed  could  be 
applied  to  the  sales  methods  of  his 
own  particular  company. 
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Z  Oho  Pacific  Lumber  Co. 


THE  Pacific  Lumber  Company  is  the  largest 
individual   manufacturer  and   distributor  of 
California  Redwood  in  the  world. 

But  until  five  years  ago,  even  The  Pacific  Lumber 
Company  was  known  almost  exclusively  West 
of  the  Rockies.  The  great  bulk  of  the  country 
remained  a  huge,  untouched  market. 

It  has  been  the  province  of  advertising  to  help 
put  The  Pacific  Lumber  Company  in  active  touch 
with  that  immense  new  market.  It  has  introduced 
to  the  home  builders,  architects,  building  con- 
tractors, industrial  users  of  wood  and  wood 
specialty  manufacturers  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West  this  high-grade  specialty  wood.  Redwood, 
with  its  peculiar  adaptability  to  many  industrial 
uses  and  special  forms  of  construction. 

A  story  with  meat  in  it,  that!  A  story  of  live 
appeal  to  exponents  of  "Truth  Well  Told'\ 
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Selling  Into  the  New  Home 

What  a  Home -Builder  Learned  About  Sales  Methods.  Good  and  Bad, 
from  First-Hand  Experience  with  His  Own  Home 

PART  I — The  Five  Stages  of  Selling  Opportunity 

By  Marsh  K,  Powers 


THE  first  vail  had  pulled  away. 
A  second  van-load  was  due.  I 
stepped  out  on  the  front  walk, 
away  from  the  hubbub  and  con- 
fusion within,  to  draw  a  leisurely 
breath  and  take  a  casual 
glance  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  ne.\t 
truck  would  appear. 

Several  years  of  more 
or  less  amorphous  con- 
versation, capped  by  a 
twelvemonth  of  organ- 
ized activity,  had  at  last 
borne  fruit.  We  were 
moving  into  a  new  home, 
a  home  cut  to  the  meas- 
ure of  our  needs  and 
form-fitted  to  our  ways 
of  living. 

A  small,  closed  car 
pulled  up  at  the  curb  and 
a  neatly-pressed,  suavely 
haberdashed  gentleman 
sprang  forth  and  ad- 
vanced up  the  walk.  He 
•waited  until  he  could  see 
the  whites  of  my  eyes. 

"I'm  from  Blank's,"  he 
announced  cheerily  and 
confidently,  as  one  who 
came  bearing  glad  tid- 
ings, "and  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  your  deco- 
rating contract." 

Feebly  I  turned  toward 


the  house  and  gestured  vaguely 
toward  the  bustle  within.  "It's  a  lit- 
tle late,"  I  explained  wearily — "we're 
moving  in."  And  because  that  inci- 
dent   is    so    broadly    typical    of    the 


IN  this  first  installnient  of  a  tiiree-part  narrative  de- 
tailing the  experiences  of  a  home-builder,  the  point 
is  made  that  too  great  a  portion  of  the  sales  activity 
directed  at  the  prospect  is  timed  too  late  to  be  effective. 
At  the  stage  of  development  shown  in  the  photograph, 
mail  bombardment  was  intense,  and  a  semi-occasional 
salesman  investigated  by  telephone.  What  most  manu- 
facturers failed  to  realize  was  that  specifications  had 
been  written  and  contracts  let.  The  time  to  break  into 
the  specifications,  Mr.  Powers  emphasizes,  is  before 
they  are  written  and  not  when  the  work  is  under  way 


great  bulk  of  the  sales  effort  aimed 
at  us  as  home-builders,  this  article  is 
being  put  on  paper.  Virtually  all  of 
the  material  on  which  these  articles 
are  based  must  come  from  the  con- 
struction history  of  one 
]  particular  house,  a  house 
1  which  was  planned  in 
the  fall  of  1923,  com- 
I  menced  in  the  early  spring 
of  1924  and  occupied  by 
the  Powers  family  last 
October.  Inasmuch  as  the 
personal  character  of 
much  of  the  narrative, 
therefore,  is  obviously 
inescapable,  the  writer 
optimistically  trusts  that 
he  will  be  pardoned  if 
the  letter  "i"  should  be 
capitalized  too  frequent- 
ly in  the  paragraphs 
which  follow.  On  the 
other  hand,  lest  any 
reader  feel  that  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  this 
single  experience  are 
based  on  too  limited  ob- 
servation, it  .should  be 
specifically  explained  that 
the  writer,  before  writing 
a  word,  took  the  precau- 
tion to  compare  his  own 
experiences  as  a  home- 
builder  with  those  of  his 
friends     whose     building 
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experiences  were  also  sufficiently  re- 
cent to  be  clear  in  their  memories. 

The  unanimity  of  all  comments 
justified  the  conviction  that  his  own 
experiences  were  not  in  any  ma- 
terial way  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  From  this  point  on,  thei-efore, 
let  me  drop  the  awkward  mechanism 
of  the  third  person  and  tell  the  story 
of  3176  Falmouth  in  the  first  person. 


OUR  home  went  through  all  the 
successive  stages  which  are  typi- 
cal of  the  great  majority  of  homes 
designed  and  erected  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  particular  family  (as  dif- 
ferentiated from  houses  built  for 
speculative  sale).  Considerable  ob- 
servation has  led  me  to  the  convic- 
tion that  these  stages  are  so  stand- 
ardized and  run  so  true  to  form  in 
thousands  of  repeated  instances  that 
any  sales  program  which  does  not 
definitely  take  them  into  account  is 
fundamentally  faulty.  Each  stage 
has  its  own  particular  values  and  its 
own  particular  limitations  as  a  sell- 
ing opportunity  and  each,  therefore, 
calls  for  its  own  particular  handling. 
To  lump  them  all  together  and  apply 
single  routine  of  approach  and  han- 
dling is  far  from  sufficient. 

The  first  stage  is  usually  consid- 
erably the  longest,  as  it  may  cover 
many  years.  The  final  four  can  easily 
be  compressed  into  a  single  twelve- 
month. 

The  Dream.  Period  comes  first. 
This  is  a  period,  varying  in  length 
from  a  few  months  to  several  years, 
during  which  the  hoped-for  or  pro- 
posed home  is  idly  or  actively  dis- 
cussed, as  the  case  may  be,  and, 
from  the  give-and-take  of  conversa- 
tion, begins  to  take  its  first  vague 
shape.  During  this  period  the  family 
discusses  location,  styles  of  archi- 
tecture and  what  rooms  are  de- 
manded by  their  requirements.  The 
various  items  of  arrangement,  com- 


fort, convenience  and  safety  which 
would  represent  for  it  the  100  per 
cent  ideal  home  are  nominated  and 
talked  over.  This  is  the  period  in 
which  those  members  of  the  family 


DURING  the  first  week  of 
the  building  of  the  Powers 
home  (upper  photograph), 
when  there  was  a  thrill  in 
every  tile  added  to  the  wall 
and  interest  was  at  fever  heat, 
no  salesmen  were  in  evidence 
on  the  job.  It  was  not  until 
work  had  been  in  progress  for 
ninety  days  and  the  house  was 
well  along  ( lower  photo- 
graph) that  mail  from  manu- 
facturers began  to  pour  in 
actively  and  their  salesmen 
began  to  appear  on  the 
scene     in    numbers — too    late 


who  possess  a  studious  or  reading 
temperament  are  very  apt  to  dig  re- 
ligiously through  books  and  maga- 
zines for  suggestions  and  guidance. 
Another  symptom  of  this  stage  is 
the    inspection    in    person    of    new 


houses  under  construction.  A  scrap 
book  of  clippings  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common phenomenon. 

THE  last  of  the  Dream  Period  is 
the  all  -  important  Formative 
Period  which,  perhaps,  deserves  in- 
dividual recognition  because,  in  it, 
previous  vague  desires  are  crystal- 
lized into  a  fairly  definite  program. 
Then  follows: 

The  Decisive  Period.  This  is  the 
^tage  when  the  head  of  the  house- 
H)ld  gets  in  touch  with  an  architect 
oi  contractor  and  outlines  the  fam- 
ih's  desires,  sets  the  price  limita- 
tions, listens  to  experienced  coun- 
sel, modifies  (often  in  wholesale 
fashion)  the  original  scheme,  tenta- 
tively approves  a  definite  set  of  plans 
and  specifications  and  then  waits  to 
hear  the  cost.  The  duration  of  this 
period  varies.  In  some  cases  it  may 
extend  over  two  or  three  months — in 
others  a  fortnight  may  suffice. 

Next  comes  The  Initial  Construc- 
tion Period.  This  covers  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  after  ground  is 
broken.  The  family's  enthusiasm 
and  interest  are  at  high  tide — the 
novelty  has  not  worn  off,  and  impa- 
tience has  not  yet  begun  to  affect 
its  viewpoints.  Least  clearly  marked 
of  all  the  boundaries  is  the  transi- 
tion from  this  period  over  into  the 
next.  Somehow  or  other  the  time 
passes,  the  house  progresses,  takes 
shape  and  at  last  holds  forth  prom- 
ise of  ultimate  completion. 

When  that  point  arrives  The  Pe- 
riod of  Completion  is  at  hand.  De- 
cisions as  to  hardware  and  deco- 
rating, if  not  already  made,  now 
come  to  the  forefront.  Questions  of 
furnishing,  instead  of  continuing  as 
vague,  future  problems,  suddenly 
become  realities.  The  day  of  pro- 
crastination is  past — action  is  im- 
perative. As  a  result,  this  is  the 
busiest  period  of  all  for  the  builder. 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60]: 
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Why  Raise  the  Ghost  of  the 
Substitution  Evil? 

By  William  Nelson  Taft 


POSSIBLY  because 
of  the  fact  that 
someone  was  looking 
for  a  new  talking  point 
and  has  resorted  to  the 
simple  expedient  of  dig- 
ging up  arguments  that 
were  practically  forgot- 
ten, the  old  question  of 
the  "substitution  evil," 
as  allegedly  practised  by 
retail  merchants,  has  re- 
cently been  dragged  out 
of  the  attic,  dusted  off 
and  presented  as  some- 
thing brand  new  and 
distinctly  important.  It 
has  made  its  appearance 
in  a  number  of  places, 
both  in  advertising  and 
in  editorials  palpably  in- 
spired by  a  desire  to  be 
able  to  say  to  advertisers  i 
"Look  at  the  way  we  are 
playing  your  game." 

In  the  back  part  of  a 
magazine  with  a  circu-  ''; 
lation  of  close  to  a  mil- 
lion, for  example,  appears 
a  page  of  12-point  type, 
boxed  and  bearing  the 
heading  "Substitution."  " 
The  author  appears  to  be 
someone  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  his  name  appended  in  the  form 
of  a  signature  cut — someone  who 
felt  that  he  had  something  to  say 
about  substitution  and  proceeded  to 
say  it,  without  mincing  words  or 
being  overly  careful  in  the  choice 
of  his  terms. 

"The  practice  of  foisting  upon 
customers  products  which  are  not 
asked  for,  in  place  of  those  which 
are,"  he  declares,  "constitutes  sales 
trickery ! 

"Quibbling,"  he  continues,  "does 
not  alter  its  character.  Misrepre- 
sentation, skulking  in  the  garb  of 
virtue,  custom,  competition  or  trade 
ethics,  constitutes  a  great  potential- 
ity for  mischief.  The  soiled  hands 
which  hand  you  Smith's  unknown 
product  for  Brown's,  of  high  repute, 
are  the  clammy  hands  of  deceit.  The 
siren  voice  and  welcome  of  the 
skilled  substituter   are  the  tools  of 


mischievous,  customer-conning  sales- 
men and  saleswomen.  The  retailer 
in  any  line  who  harbors  them  in  his 
store  merits  the  avoidance  of  the 
public.  His  practices  not  only  de- 
stroy the  value  of  legitimate  adver- 
tising, but  they  employ  that  very 
publicity  in  effecting  the  sale  of  an 
inferior,  unknown  product  for  a 
superior  product  whose  quality  has 
won  the  public  confidence. 

44r  I  iHERE  is  no  misrepresenta- 
J.  tion  so  cowardly  as  that  which 
achieves  sales  under  cover  of  'dis- 
interested advice.'  Unfortunately, 
a  substituter,  destroying  the  good 
will  and  sale  of  advertised  products, 
avoids  all  risks  of  paying  just  pen- 
alties for  his  practices.  And  it  is 
only  a  public  and  persistent  con- 
demnation of  the  practice  of  sub- 
stitution of  unknown  articles  for 
well-known    brands    that    will    rout 


these  substituters  from 
the  shops  of  the  country. 
"Avoid  the  shop  that, 
when  you  ask  for  one 
thing,  offers  you  another, 
on  the  pretext  that  it  is 
'out  of  it,'  or  has  'dis- 
continued its  sales,'  or 
'laid  in  a  better  line,' 
or  discovered  something 
that  'supersedes  it'  or 
which,  on  any  other  pre- 
text, dissuades  you  from 
the  purchase  of  an  estab- 
lished good-will  product 
that  you  know  and  want 
and  ought  to  insist  on 
buying. 

"Then  an  era  of  fair 
business  competition  will 
succeed  one  of  deceit! 

"The  sales  of  reputable 
goods  are  made  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers; 
not  in  stores.  Stores  in 
these  days  have  become 
largely  depots  of  de- 
livery." 

If  these  were  the  only 
statements     about     "sub- 
"^^  stitution"      that      had 

.«..3;4.>;:  .i;  cropped  up  lately,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  pass 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and 
a  brief  moment  of  wonder  as  to 
what  all  the  12-point  shouting  is 
about.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  tendency  among  some  na- 
tional publications  to  use  semi- 
editorial  references  to  the  "sub- 
stitution evil"  as  if  it  were  a  real, 
live,  1925-model  issue,  instead  of 
the  ghost  of  a  menace  that  stalked 
abroad  in  bygone  years. 

In  other  days,  when  national  ad- 
vertising was  not  the  admitted  force 
it  is  at  present  and  when  the  market 
was  flooded  with  cheap  imitations  of 
products  which  were  paying  for 
their  publicity,  the  slogans,  "Be 
certain  to  get  what  you  asked  for," 
and  "Beware  of  substitutes,"  were 
featured  with  good  effect,  for  there 
was  a  real  need  for  them.  Those 
who  asked  for  Pears'  Soap  were 
likely  to  be  told  that  the  store  was 
out   of   it,   but   "Here   is   something 
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Little  Things  That  Count  Big  in 
Mail-Order  Advertising 

By  Richard  W.  Freeman 

Advertising  and  Sales  Manager,  Frank  B.  Davis  Fish  Company.  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Public  Keen  for  "Bargains" 

RECENTLY  a  direct-mail  advei- 
.tiser  prepared  10,000  pieces  for 
a  mail  campaign,  each  "piece"  con- 
sisting of  a  letter  and  an  unstamped 
mailing  card.  The  price  of  the  arti- 
cle he  was  selling  was  |2.68.  A  pre- 
vious smaller  or  test  mailing  had 
shown  what  percentage  of  returns  to 
expect.  Through  some  unaccount- 
able error  the  return  cards  delivered 
by  the  printer  boi-e  the  price  $3.95 
instead  of  $2.68.  Thinking  only  of 
saving  the  expense  of  printing  more 
cards,  the  advertiser  had  his  girls 
cross  out  the  incorrect  figure  and 
insert  the  correct  one.  In  no  other 
way  was  the  mailing  changed,  but 
the  results  per  thousand  more  than 
doubled  the  returns  from  the  test. 
The  reason  lay  in  the  fact  that 
readers  believed  the  price  had  been 
marked  down  from  $3.95  to  $2.68, 
and  they  were  quick  to  sense  and 
take  advantage  of  the  "bargain"  that 
was  offered. 


When  to  Address  in  Longhand 

SUPPOSE  your  mailing  consists 
of  a  card  with  the  message 
printed  in  facsimile  handwriting, 
then  the  address  side  of  the  card 
should  be  written  in  longhand — not 
typewritten — and  the  color  of  the 
ink  should  match  the  color  of  the 
ink  used  for  printing  the  message. 
This  can  be  done  by  cooperation  with 
your  printer. 


Learn  the  Post  OflSce  Rulings 

SOMETIMES  lack  of  familiarity 
with  post-office  rules  and  regula- 
tions results  in  wasted  time  and 
money.  A  concern  in  New  York  re- 
cently sent  to  a  concern  in  another 
city  thousands  of  its  mail  pieces, 
enclosed  in  envelopes,  sealed  and 
stamped,  which  the  latter  concern 
was  to  address  on  its  mailing  list 
and  deposit  in  its  local  post  office. 
Luckily  the  advertising  manager  of 
the  concern  that  was  to  address  the 


mailing  happened  to  examine  a  few 
of  the  pieces  before  they  went  to  the 
addressing  machine.  He  found  that 
the  New  York  company  had  stamped 
all  the  envelopes  with  precanceled 
stamps  of  the  New  York  post-ofRce. 
This  meant  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  mail  the  pieces  as  de- 
sired in  the  post-office  of  the  com- 
pany that  did  the  addressing.  The 
post-office  ruling  is  that  precanceled 
stamps  are  accepted  as  postage  only 
through  the  post-office  where  they 
are  canceled.  In  this  case  the  New 
York  concern  had  to  send  a  new  lot 
of  envelopes  bearing  unprecanceled 
stamps  and  also  stand  the  expense 
of  having  the  enclosures  transferred 
from  the  original  envelopes  into  the 
new  ones. 

^:  ^-  :i: 

Get  on  Your  Own  Mailing  List 

ARE  you  on  your  own  mailing  list? 
L  If  not,  you  should  be.  You 
should  receive  at  your  home  address, 
not  at  the  office,  a  specimen  of  every 
mail  piece  you  send  out.  Free  from 
the  distractions  and  away  from  the 
atmosphere  of  business  you  may 
read  your  own  message,  note  the 
way  in  which  it  is  received,  and 
judge  calmly  and  dispassionately  of 
the  impression  it  should  produce  on 
the  mind  of  the  average  person  to 
whom  it  is  directed. 


Ask  About  "Press  Runs"' 

WHEN  buying  large  quantities 
of  printed  matter,  circulars, 
folders,  broadsides,  and  the  like,  do 
you  know  the  quantity  that  con- 
stitutes a  "press  run"  from  one  set 
of  plates  or  transfers?  For  exam- 
ple, it  might  happen  that  a  "run" 
of  the  circular  you  are  planning  to 
send  would  be  250,000.  In  that  case 
if  your  idea  was  to  mail  300,000 
pieces,  the  price  per  thousand  on  the 
larger  lot  would  be  greater  than  on 
the  smaller.  The  extra  50,000  would 
constitute  only  part  of  a  run,  and 
the  cost  of  the  additional  set  of 
plates  would   be   distributed  over  a 


smaller  quantity,  thus  bringing  the 
average  cost  per  thousand  on  the 
entire  lot  up  to  a  higher  figure.  By 
working  closely  with  your  printer 
or  lithographer  it  is  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  maximum  number  of  pieces 
to  order  to  obtain  the  lowest  cost  per 
thousand. 

Inserting  Envelope  Enclosures 

WHEN  folding  and  assemWing 
several  pieces  that  are  to  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  pieces  are  assem- 
bled and  put  into  the  envelope  in 
such  a  way  that  when  the  recipient 
opens  the  envelope  his  attention  will 
naturally  be  directed  to  the  piece 
you  wish  him  to  read  first.  For  ex- 
ample, the  order  blank  should  not  be 
so  placed  that  it  will  be  conspicuous 
over  the  piece  that  contains  your 
real  "selling  talk."  Lf  possible  the 
letter,  if  there  is  one,  should  enclose 
all  the  other  pieces  and  should  be 
folded  so  that  the  printing  is  out- 
side. Mail-order  advertisers  who 
have  made  tests  agree  that  these 
points  are  important. 

*       *       H: 

Another  L  se  for  Order  Blanks 

DO  you  use  an  order  blank  in 
your  mailings?  If  so,  does  it 
serve  any  other  useful  purpose  than 
to  make  it  easy  for  the  customer  to 
order  and  to  bring  back  the  order  in 
a  convenient  form?  Why  not  make 
it  produce  a  valuable  list  of  pros- 
pects? One  concern  obtains  annu- 
ally upward  of  50,000  names  of  pos- 
sible buyers  in  this  way  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost.  On  the  reverse  side 
of  its  order  blank  is  printed  a  head- 
ing inviting  the  customer  to  suggest 
names  of  friends  that  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  product,  and  spaces 
are  indicated  where  the  names  may 
be  filled  in.  The  number  of  people 
who  accede  to  a  properly  worded  re- 
quest of  this  sort  is  surprising.  The 
names  produced,  if  properly  and 
promptly  "followed  up,"  yield  re- 
turns far  in  excess  of  any  other  list. 
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What  the  Advertiser  Wants  to 
Know  About  Advertising 

By  G.  Lynn  Sumner 

President,  Associarion  of  National  Advertisers 


IN  opening  the  Conference  on 
Distribution  at  Washington  on 
January  15,  Secretary  Hoover 
named  fifteen  factors  of  waste 
which  contribute  to  the  wide  spread 
between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  cost  of  goods  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  On  these  fifteen  factors 
he  urged  a  concentrated  study  to  the 
end  that  distribution  costs  might  be 
reduced  to  the  advantage  of  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  alike. 

Point  thirteen  in  this  schedule 
read,  "Waste  due  to  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  effort  and  money  in 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
effort,  without  adequate  basic  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  sales 
promotion." 

No  group  of  those  concerned 
knows  so  well  the  existence  of  this 
factor  as  advertising  men  them- 
selves, but  Secretary  Hoover  has 
already  been  assured  that  no  group 
is  more  ready  to  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  him  in  his  tremendously 
important  undertaking.  These 
months  immediately  ahead,  when 
particular  attention  is  to  be  centered 
upon    this    problem,    afford    a    time 

Portions  of  an  address  before  the  New 
York    Adverti.^inB    Club. 


when  the  true  function  of  advertis- 
ing should  be  clarified  to  producer 
and  consumer  alike  and  when  ad- 
vertising men  should  strive  more 
nearly  to  effect  a  performance  of 
that  function  for  advertising  as  a 
business  force. 

What  can  we  do  to  reduce  those 
wastes  that  actually  exist  in  adver- 
tising, to  make  advertising  more 
effective  and  more  profitable,  and  to 
convince  producers  and  consumers 
both  that  advertising  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  is  sometimes 
painted,  that  right 
now  it  is  doing  a 
vastly  important,  an 
indispensable  job,  and 
that  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing not  only  a  great 
business  force  but  an 
implement  of  great 
public  service? 

The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  determine 
those  phases  of  adver- 
tising pi-actice  which 
admit  of  scientific 
study  and  to  begin  to 
get  the  facts.  The 
first  great  step  for- 
ward   in    this    finding 


of  facts  was  the  creation  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation.  It 
has  made  it  possible  to  apply  a  real 
yardstick  to  circulation,  to  buy  in 
knowTi  quantities,  to  know  where 
that  circulation  goes  and  to  know 
how  it  is  secured.  The  advertising 
laboratory,  through  the  A.  B.  C. 
renders  twice  yearly  its  report  of 
quantitative  analysis. 

The  next  thing  needed  is  a  quali- 
tative analysis  and  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  the  American  Association 


(c)  KulME  OallowajT 
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DVERTISING  has  not 
only  actually  set  up  a 
new  standard  of  living  for 
America,  but  it  has  pro- 
vided the  means  for  attain- 
ing it  in  the  humblest  homes. 
Mass  production  made  pos- 
sible by  quantity  demand  is 
fast  making  standardized 
products  of  what  were  once 
classed      only      as      luxuries 
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of  Advertising  Agencies  has  planned  before  the  greatest  possible  number  showing   of   a   pretty   picture.     The 

to  make  that  the  first  undertaking  of  people.    Another  may  want  to  use  assumption,   of   course,    is    that   the 

of  its  new  Research  Bureau.     It  is  a   limited   appropriation   to   impress  greater    the    space    the    greater   the 

the  perfect  right  of  the  advertiser  a  limited  group  repeatedly.    Another  attention  value.     However,   the  law 

when   he  pays  for  the  privilege  of  may  be  a  very  large  advertiser  seek-  of  diminishing  return  is  inexorable 

placing  his  message  in  a  periodical,  ing    to    cover    the    whole    country  in  its  operation,  and  it  may  well  be 

to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  completely  and  repeatedly.     Any  one  that  the  user  of  pages  and  spreads 

the    people    to    whom    that    message  of   these   can    intelligently   plan   his  and    color    is    paying    a    handsome 


goes.  Is  not  an  advertise- 
ment merely  a  salesman  mul- 
tiplied a  hundred  thousand 
or  a  million  fold?  When  a 
sales  manager  sends  a  sales- 
man out  to  call  on  a  list  of 
prospects,  he  asks  that  sales- 
man to  render  a  detailed 
report  on  the  result  of  his 
call,  the  reception  he  was 
accorded,  the  probable  ability 
of  the  prospect  to  buy,  his 
standard  of  living,  his  finan- 
cial responsibility.  Is  it  not 
quite  as  reasonable  to  want 
to  secure  the  same  informa- 
tion regarding  the  home  or 
the  office  to  which  he  sends 
a  salesman  in  the  form  of 
an  advertisement  in  a  maga- 
zine or  newspaper? 

There  is  another  thing  the 
advertiser  wants  to  know  and 
that  is  whether  when  he  ad- 
vertises in  several  publica- 
tions he  is  reaching  a  much 
larger  market  or  whether  he 
is  virtually  sending  several 
salesmen  each  month  or  each 
week  to  call  on  the  same  pros- 
pect. He  is  interested,  in  other 
words,  in  knowing  some- 
thing about  duplicated  circu- 
lation  in   various   magazines. 

When  this  subject  was 
first  discussed  a  few  years 
ago  its  importance  as  an  ad- 
vertising problem  was  rather 
belittled.  But  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  National  Adver- 
tisers, numbering  in  its 
membership  more  than  300 
of  the  largest  advertisers  in  == 
America,  no  subject  consid- 
ered during  the  past  two  years  has 
aroused  more  interest  than  this. 
For  months  past  we  have  been 
making  an  investigation  of  duplica- 
tion among  leading  magazines  that 
already  has  revealed  significant  con- 
ditions. We  do  not  claim  that  repe- 
tition, frequent  repetition  of  im- 
pression, may  not  be  desirable  in 
the  advertising  of  many  products, 
but  we  do  feel  that  the  advertiser 
should  have  the  facts  on  which  he 
may  make  his  own  decision  as  to 
whether  he  wants  to  duplicate  his 
advertising  over  and  over  to  the 
same  home. 

One  advertiser  may  have  an  ap- 
propriation of  150,000  and  with  that 
sum  may  want  to  place  his  message 


"Julie's  a  Wonder! 


THE  Woman's  Institute  is  one  concern  that 
has  built  up  an  enviable  business  almost 
exclusively  by  mail.  Inqiiiries  are  produced  by 
advertisements  in  women's  mag[azines,  the  fol- 
low-up being  by  letter.  In  eight  years,  the 
Institute  spent  $2,000,000  in  advertising,  re- 
ceived inquiries  from  2,500,000  women,  and 
sold  by  mail  to  these  women  $16,000,000 
worth  of  instruction  service  in  domestic  science 


campaign  only  by  knowing  the  dis- 
tribution and  the  duplication  of  the 
media  available  for  his  use. 

^r^HE  next  subject  for  study  I 
X  would  say  to  be  the  more  scien- 
tific use  of  space.  Pick  up  almost 
any  publication  today  and  you 
will  find  the  great  majority  of  ad- 
vertisers each  represented  by  a  full 
page.  I  wonder  how  many  of  them 
could  produce  figures  to  show  how 
they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
that  was  the  proper  unit  of  space  to 
use,  or  why  some  use  two  pages  in- 
stead of  one,  or  why  some  use  color 
instead  of  black  and  white — real 
reasons,  I  mean,  not  impulses 
prompted  by  the  more  advantageous 


premium   for   the  plus   atten- 
tion he  secures. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  Bu- 
reau of  'Business  Research 
of  New  York  University 
made  a  study  of  the  attention 
value  of  advertising,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  George 
B.  Hotchkiss.  The  results 
are  reported  in  a  bulletin 
which  shows  that  taking  a 
black  and  white  full  page  as 
a  basis  at  100  per  cent,  a 
quarter  page  has  47  per  cent 
as  much  attention  value,  a 
half  page  has  71  per  cent  as 
much  attention  value,  a  color 
page  has  113  per  cent  and  a 
double  spread  114  per  cent. 
Incidentally  the  back  cover  is 
reported  to  have  281  per  cent 
as  much  attention  value  as  a 
black  and  white  page,  run  of 
paper,  and  page  1  to  have  263 
per  cent. 

The  Woman's  Institute 
built  its  business  exclusively 
through  selling  by  mail.  We 
advertise  in  the  women's 
magazines  and  follow  up  the 
inquiries  received  by  letter. 
Every  piece  of  copy  is  keyed, 
so  we  know  exactly  how 
many  inquiries  we  get  from 
each  piece  of  copy,  each  unit 
of  space,  each  magazine.  We 
know  just  how  much  we 
spend  in  follow-up  and  there- 
fore exactly  what  we  spend 
per  sale.  Let  me  say  here 
parenthetically  that  as  proof 
of  the  value  of  advertising, 
^^^  we  spent  in  eight  years 
$2,000,000  in  magazine  ad- 
vertising, received  direct  inquiries 
from  2,500,000  women,  representing 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  the  homes 
in  the  United  States,  and  sold  by 
mail  to  those  women  $16,000,000 
worth  of  instruction  service. 

But  to  cite  a  specific  instance. 
One  year  we  used  in  a  certain  maga- 
zine six  half-pages  of  space  costing 
$20,000  and  made  2588  sales.  These 
returns  were  exceptionally  good,  so 
the  next  year  we  used  six  full  pages 
costing  $46,000  with  the  secret  hope 
of  getting  twice,  or  possibly  more 
than  twice  as  much  business.  Con- 
ditions were  the  same,  the  copy  was 
certainly  just  as  good.  But  with  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent  in  lineage, 
and  an  increase  of  130  per  cent  in 
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How  Far  Can  a  Manufacturer 
Push  the  Trial  Offer? 


By  Robert  K.  Malcolm 


m 


"OST  industrial  buyers,  as  is 
generally  recognized,  are  in- 
lined  to  discount  such  claims 
of  manufacturers  as  appear  un- 
reasonable, even  despite  the  good 
intention  and  truth  of  such  claims. 
It  is  often  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  wean  such  a  user,  - 
trained  by  experience 
with  some  particular  type 
of  equipment,  away  from 
familiar  methods  b.\ 
claims  of  greater  effi- 
ciency. Men  in  industry 
have  their  pet  hobbies 
and  to  get  around  these 
hobbies  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter.  Often  the 
manufacturer  of  a  prod- 
uct possessing  unusual 
ability  and  having  within 
it  the  necessary  qualities 
to  back  definite  perform- 
ance claims  finds  himself 
against  a  strong  wall  of 
5ales  resistance. 

In  such  cases,  the  nat- 
ural inclination  is  to  offer 
the  product  on  trial  and 
thus  allow  it  to  be  its 
own  salesman.  From  the 
standpoint  of  good  busi- 
ness, however,  there  must 
be  a  limit  placed  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  trial 
offer  can  be  carried.  Like- 
wise, market  and  com- 
petitive conditions  exert 
their  influence,  as  well  as 


make  good.  If  the  latter  viewpoint 
is  held,  the  product  on  trial  usually 
receives  scant  consideration  if  its 
opei-ation  falls  short  of  the  claims 
which  have  been  made  for  it.  If 
the  user   is  anxious   to  see   it  make 


MANY  products  sent  on  trial  are  subjected  to  the 
closest  kind  of  scrutiny,  are  weighed,  analyzed, 
suhjected  to  extreme  torsions  and  pressures,  and  given 
rigorous  tests  in  actual  operation.  Industrial  buyers 
are  predisposed  to  take  advantage  of  trial  offers,  but 
trial  offer  campaigns  must  have,  as  a  basis  for  success, 
the  ability  of  the  product  to  sustain  all  the  claims 
made    for    it,    both    in    advertising    and    in    sales    talks 


four  conditions  under  which  the 
trial  offer  may  be  pushed.  These 
hinge  on  merchandising  reasons,  and 
are  as  follows :  to  introduce  a  new 
product,  to  offset  and  cut  into  com- 
petition, to  accelerate  wider  dis- 
tribution and  build  re- 
-  sultant  sales  and  to  secure 
certain  desired  data. 

Discussing  these  briefly 
in  order,  a  new  product 
or  method  is  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
it  on  the  part  of  prospec- 
tive buyers.  Particularly 
is  this  true  when  the 
operation  of  the  product 
is  mechanical  or  the  ac- 
tion of  the  method  of 
such  a  nature  as  to 
change  or  improve  exist- 
ing conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, a  certain  type  of 
ball  bearing  may  effect  in- 
creased production  which 
can  be  checked  in  terms 
of  tangible  figures,  or  a 
boiler  compound  may 
change  an  existing  meth- 
od of  cracking  off  scale 
from  boiler  tubes  by  me- 
chanical action  to  one 
which  secures  the  same 
result  by  chemical  treat- 
ment. A  trial  offer  in 
either  case  will  tend  to 
inspire  confidence  and 
overcome  the  inertia 
which    usually    surrounds 


the  character  of  the  product  itself,    good,  slight  departures  from  stand-    the  introduction  of  a  new  product. 
Naturally,   the   chief  objective   of    ards  established  by  claims  will  not        Competition  is  an  obstacle  in  the 


offering  a  product  on  trial  is  to  get 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  user  where 
it  will  have  the  chance  to  demon- 
strate its  ability  to  live  up  to  the 
claims  being  made  for  it.     Granted 


be  taken  so  seriously.   As  there  is  no    merchandising   of  a   product   which 


way  of  predicting  the  class  of  re- 
ception, however,  the  principle  may 
be  established  that  any  product  sent 
on  trial  must  be  able  to  meet  every 


that  the  confidence  imposed  in  it  by    claim  made  for  it. 


often  requires  drastic  action  to  sui-- 
mount,  and  the  encroachment  of 
competition  may  be  so  gradual  that 
a  manufacturer  often  awakens  with 
a  start  when  he  realizes  the  relative 


its  manufacturer  is  not  misdirected, 
it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that 
it  will  stay  sold. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  pros- 
pective buyer,  articles  received  on 
trial  are  viewed  in  one  of  two  lights. 
Either  the  recipient  is  anxious  and 
curious  to  test  results,  hoping  to 
find  that  the  product  will  live  up  to 
all  claims,  or  the  article  is  dared  to 


In  establishing  this  principle  the    position  of  his  product  in  the  field. 


contention  is  based  purely  on  a  pre- 
diction of  what  will  happen  when 
the  product  is  actually  put  to  test. 
Advertising  ethics,  which  pi'ohibit 
the  publishing  of  untrue  or  ex- 
aggerated statements,  have  not  been 
taken  into  consideration,  although 
of  course,  they  should  be. 
Generally     speaking,     there 


In  such  cases,  assuming  that  the 
product  in  question  possesses  real 
merit  which  a  trial  will  demonstrate, 
it  is  often  possible  to  gain  ground 
by  launching  a  trial  offer  campaign. 
In  many  marketing  campaigns  a 
point  is  reached  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  sales  plan 
are    by  a  drive  for  wider  distribution. 
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COMMON  to  nearly  all  men  who  went  overseas  during  the  World  War  was  a  certain  routine  consisting 
in  turn  of  cantonment  life,  embarkation,  training  on  French  soil,  quiet  sector  of  the  front,  either 
battle  or  its  prospect,  and  then  the  crowded  troopship  return.  These  pictures  show  some  of  just  such 
fragments  of  tlie  soldier's  daily  life,  but,  as  they  were  published  first  as  advertisements  for  Jell-0,  scenes 
of  the  "chow"  line  predominate.  Food  was  a  predominating  thought.  The  series  by  H.  M.  Stoops,  formerly 
of  the  Sixth  Field  Artillery,  A.  E.  F.,  has  been  republished  by  the  Jell-0  Company,  Inc.,  in  book  form 
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If  I  Were  an  Advertising 
Manager  Again 


[Fur  reasons  which 
seem  to  him  suffi- 
cient, the  writer  of 
this  article  has  not 
signed  it.  He  be- 
lieves he  can  express 
himself  loith  greater 
frankness  if  his  iden- 
tity is  unknoum. — 
Editor.] 

TEN  or  twelve 
years  ago,  I 
was  "separated" 
from  what  was  re- 
garded, at  that  time, 
as  one  of  the  best 
positions  in  .the  ad- 
vertising world.  My 
salary  was  not  large, 
but  the  connection 
carried  with  it  cer- 
tain possibilities  in 
the  way  of  added  in- 
come which  were  not 
to  be  despised — so 
much  so  that,  if  the 
association  had  con- 
tinued for  another  ten 
years,  it  is  altogether  = 
likely  that  it  would 
have  made  me  financially 
dent. 


TO  be  superlatively  successful  as  an  advertising  manager, 
one  must  be  a  good  salesman — not  of  goods,  but  of  ideas 
and  policies.  Advertising  managers  are  likely  to  forget  that 
fact.  They  forget — if  they  ever  knew — that  in  a  conference 
they  must  "sell'*  their  convictions,  their  policies,  their  pro- 
grams to  their  associates.  What  does  that  call  for  if  not  sales- 
manship? They  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that,  merely 
because  they  "'recommend"  that  this,  that  or  the  other  be  done, 
the  other  fellow  should  do  what  they  want  him  to  do — not  be- 
cause he  is  convinced  that  it  is  right,  but  because  they  tell  him 
it  is.   They  desire  unquestioning  faith  in  their  recommendations 


in  sales.  I  rejoiced 
when  I  could  "point 
with  pride."  I  was 
downcast  when  I 
could  not.  But  I  felt 
— and  if  the  whole 
truth  were  known,  I 
am  sure  that  millions 
of  other  men  feel  the 
same  w  a  y — t  hat, 
after  all,  there  are 
many  things  in  life 
that  are  more  inter- 
esting than  buying 
and  selling. 

I  make  these  ex- 
I^lanations  because  I 
want  to  emphasize 
that  I  brought  to  my 
work  as  advertising 
manager  one  thing 
which  every  adver- 
tising manager 
should  have,  and  that 
is  originality. 

That  quality,  in  an 
advertising  manager, 
is,  I  believe,  more 
important  than  any 
other.  An  advertis- 
ing   manager    should 


man,    that    what    we    moderns    call    be    able   to   write    clearly   and   con- 
"success"  is  measured  by  the  dollar    vincingly;  but  if  he  cannot,  he  can 


indepen- 

But   to   repeat  the   words   of  „  .  ,      ...  „  ..„  ^ „^ 

the  vice-president  of  the  company  yardstick.  Usually,  it  is  by  the  always  employ  writing  aWlity.'^  He 
which  employed  me,  I  was  "too  answer  to  the  question.  How  much  should  have  a  knowledge  of  medi- 
damned  bull-headed,"  and  the  con-  does  he  make?  that  a  man  is  judged,  ums ;  but  if  he  lacks  that  knowledge, 
nection  was  terminated.  Yet  I,  for  one,   am  quite  unwilling    the  advertising  agent  with  whom  he 

That  was  the  first  time  in  my  to  admit  that  the  dollar  yardstick  works  can  supply  it.  He  should  be 
business  experience  that  I  had  been  should  be  used  in  all  cases.  To  me,  a  shrewd  buyer  of  advertising-  but 
"fired."  I  was  a  good  deal  upset  variety,  experiences,  impressions  if  he  is  not,  that  deficiency  wi'll  be 
about   it.     But,   as      I  look   back,    I    are  as  desirable  as  money.    I  should    made  good  by  his  advertising  agent 

......  .....    ..  ._  .,._. lij^g  to  have  both.     But  if  I  had  to    He  should  be  a  good  organizer-  but 

choose    between    living    dulbj    (and    if  he  happens  not  to  be,  he  can  have 
making  a  lot  of  money)    and  living    as  his  first  assistant,  a  man  who  is' 
fiilhj     (and  ^  making^   comparatively    But  if  he  is  without  originality,  he 
T  ij  ...V      .   ,       ,       j^_^^  ^^  place  in  advertising. 

In  my  case  (and,  I  imagine,  in 
the  case  of  millions  of  other  men) 
originality  takes  this  form:  I  am 
more  interested  in  starting  than  in 
finishing— that  is,  I  find  more  pleas- 


I 


have  few,  if  any,  regrets  that  a  re 
lationship,  which  promised  to  be 
lifelong,  was  ended  when  it  was.  I 
have  had  much  more  variety  in  my 

work  than  I  would  have  had  if  I  little  money)  I  would  unhesitatingly 
had  .stayed  with  the  A.  B.  &  C.  Com-  choose  the  latter 
pany.  And  while,  more  years  than 
one,  my  income  has  been  a  good  deal 
smaller  than  it  was  a  dozen  years 
ago,  there  have  been  other  years 
when  it  was  a  good  deal  larger. 
Furthermore,  during  most  of  those 
same  years,  I  have  had  a  sense  of 
freedom  which  I  would  never  have 
had  if  I  had  remained  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  very  estimable  concern 
which  employed  me  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  19—. 

I  know,  just  as  well  as  the  next 


HAVE   known  what  it  means  to 

be  an  important  cog  in  more  than 
one  money-making  machine.    I  never 

got  much  thrill  from  it.     My  work,  ure  in  formulating  a  program''than 

I     knew,     was     necessary;     and     I  in    executing   it.      To   formulate    an 

brought    to    it    all    the    enthusiasm  advertising   program    is    like   enter- 

and  energy  anyone  could  ask..    But  ing    a    strange    land.      There    is    in 

I    always    felt— I    do.    still— that    I  work  of  that  kind  something  which 

would   rather  write  a   good  comedy  is  akin  to  the  work  of  an  explorer, 

or    have   a    hand    in    excavating   the  To  execute  an  advertising  program 

ruins  of  some  old   (Jreek  city  than  is    prosaic.     If   I    could   choose   my 

be    able    to    show    a    big    increase  work,  it  would  be  whollv  exploratory 
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— I  would  leave  to  others  the  task 
of  execution. 

But  I  am  getting  away  from  my 
subject,  which  is  "If  I  Were  an  Ad- 
vertising Manager  Again."  What 
would  I  do?     Eh? 

Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
I'd  do — and  there  are  just  as  many 
more  I  would  not  do. 

First  and  foremost,  I  would  not 
take  myself  too  seriously. 

Advertising  is  a  tremendously 
important  factor  in  business  as  it 
is  conducted,  nowadays,  but  the  ad- 
vertising manager  is  not  the  whole 


thing  in  the  advertising  activities  of 
the  company  which  employs  him.  It 
is  not  his  money  which  is  being 
spent  for  advertising.  Nor  is  he  the 
owner  of  the  article  in  behalf  of 
which  the  advertising  is  being  done. 
He  is  merely  an  em.ployee — a  valua- 
ble, or  rather  an  invaluable,  employee 
if  he  makes  himself  so ;  but — only 
an  employee.  For  which  reason,  he 
should  never,  never,  never  make  the 
mistake  of  claiming  credit  for  in- 
creased sales.  If  he  does  that,  he 
must  be  willing  to  accept  responsi- 
bility if  sales  fall  off. 


He  will  do  well  to  remember  that, 
some  yeai-s,  his  company  gets  the 
"breaks"  and  other  years  it  does 
not.  As  an  old  railroad  man  puts  it, 
"The  price  of  hogs  in  Iowa  in 
August  has  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  do  with 
travel  to  California  in  January." 
So,  my  advice  is,  go  slow,  go  very, 
very  slow  in  your  claims  that  ad- 
vertising "did  it."  Perhaps  it  did. 
Probably  it  did.  But  let  the  boss 
say  it.     Don't  you  say  it! 

Another  thing  I  would  do,  if  I 
were  an  advertising  manager  again, 

[CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    52] 
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OME  of  the  "principals"  who  "jousted"  at  the 
k3 twenty-first  tournaiiient  of  the  Winter  Golf  League 
of  Advertising  Interests,  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C:  S.  Wilbur 
Gorman,  the  new  treasurer  ( he  may  be  identified  by 
the  Dunhill  I ,  and  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  the  new  secre- 
tary, are  looking  askance  at  Charles  W.  Hoyt.  (They 
are  evidently  inquiring  what  happened  to  his  Will 
Rogers  get-up.)  Mrs.  Frank  Finney,  chairman  of  the 
Get-Together  Committee,  to  whom  much  of  the  social 


success  of  the  tournament  is  due,  is  shown  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  W.  G.  L.  happiness  girls.  G.  Logan 
Payne,  publisher  of  the  W  ashington  Times,  is  demon- 
strating to  L .  Dice  how  the  thing  should  be  done.  The 
next  gentleman  is  W.  R.  Hotchkin,  the  newl}'  elected 
president  of  the  W.  G.  L.  The  retiring  president,  Frank 
Finney,  who  made  the  tournament  the  most  successful 
held  by  the  League  in  many  years,  is  shown  talk- 
ing to  Ben  Harrison  in  the  exliibit  in  the  lower  right. 
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Basis  of  Advertising  Copy — VII 


Brightening  Copy  with  Simile 
and  Exaggeration 

By  Henry  Eckhardt 


Ml 


"UCH  akin  to  the  picture-word 
is  that  figure  of  speech  called 
.the  simile.  It  explains  the 
thing  which  John  and  Jane  Publick 
do  not  know,  by  likening  it  to  some- 
thing they  do  know.  It  points: 
Like  this,"  or  "as  this."  That 
gives  the  Publicks  a  familiar  pic- 
ture, and  they  get  clear  as  to  the 
meaning. 

"Mrs.  Laidlaw's  boudoir,  as  dainty 
as  a  French  miniature,  depends  for 
its  charm  on  the  sunny  windows," 
runs  a  recent  lace-curtain  advertise- 
ment. Dainty,  a  rather  general 
word,  is  given  a  happy  vividness  by 
explaining  it  in  terms  of  a  French 
miniature.  The  simile  gives  the 
sentence  twice  the  point,  and  there- 
fore twice  the  sell. 

Says  a  clothing  advertisement, 
"There's  something  about  a  good 
Scotch  cheviot  which  makes  a  man 
like  it  better  each  time  he  wears  it, 
until  it  occupies  as  intimate  a  place 
in  his  affections  as  an  old  pipe." 

Take  the  simile  out.  What  do  you 
get?  A  drab,  flat  commonplace.  The 
general  word  intimate  is  given 
meaning  by  the  simile,  and  that 
makes  the  sentence. 

Modern  copy  reveals  many  more 
examples  of  the  simile,  but  not  all 
of  them  are  so  happy.  The  art  of  the 
simile  is  to  liken  the  subject  to 
something  that  will  explain  it.  Not 
all  similes  use  such  likenesses,  and 
we  get  attempts  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, from  a  typewriter  advertise- 
ment, "Your  stenographer's  finger 
tips  are  as  sensitive  as  your  pocket- 
book." 

Pocketbooks  may  be  sensitive,  but 
the  touch  that  makes  them  so  is 
usually  not  the  stenographer's.  The 
simile  quoted  may  be  "smart."  But 
it  strikes  a  false  note.  It  creates 
the  wrong  image,  and  thus,  instead 
of  helping  the  reader  keep  to  the 
track,  it  throws  him  off. 

Contrast  this  simile  with  the  fol- 
lowing, from  a  travel  advertise- 
ment: "Have  you  seen  Fujiyama, 
hanging  like  a  white  silk  fan,  up- 
side dovi'n,  in  the  blue  sky?" 


"White  silk  fan"  is  most  apt.  It 
paints  the  picture  at  a  single  brush 
stroke. 

From  a  retail  advertisement  there 
is  this:  "Scarfs — Some  are  as  gay 
as  a  spring  wind,  and  others  as  de- 
mure as  a  Quakeress."  Evidently, 
the  point  about  these  scarfs  is  their 
color.  "Gay  as  a  spring  wind." 
What  color  is  the  spring  wind? 
What  color  the  scarfs?  Neat  simile, 
but  it  does  not  explain  "gay."  "De- 
mure as  a  Quakeress."  Well,  these 
scarfs  might  be  plain  gray.  At 
least,  that  is  the  only  concrete  color 
suggestion  in  the  simile.  But, 
probably,  the  copywriter  did  not 
mean  plain  gray  at  all.  A  mislead- 
ing simile. 

SO  it  goes.  Similes  must  be  ap- 
plied with  care.  Too  often  they 
fail  utterly  to  clear  up;  they  muddle 
up.  As  another  example  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  simile,  comes  along 
this  automobile-chain  copy:  "When 
streets  are  wet  and  treacherous, 
pitting  your  skill  against  the  skill 
that  lurks  at  every  turn,  is  like  tilt- 
ing the  dice-box  with  Fate." 

That  simile  is  probably  meant  as  a 
vivid  way  of  saying  "taking  a 
chance  with  death."  But  does  it  ex- 
plain that  generality  with  a  picture 
the  Publicks  know — and  fear? 
Hardly;  the  spectacle  of  throwing 
dice  with  Fate  is  not  wildly  alarm- 
ing.    No  one  has  ever  seen  it. 

The  simile  is  helpful  but  the  copy- 
writer must  know  how  to  use  it.  He 
must  use  it  to  call  up  pictures  that 
already  live  in  the  Publicks'  mind; 
and  only  those  pictures  which  actu- 
ally explain  the  thought  he  is  trying 
to  clear  up. 

Sometimes,  the  deadly  generality 
cannot  be  replaced  by  picture-word, 
or  restated  in  a  concrete  phrase,  or 
helped  out  by  a  simile.  Yet,  it  is 
the  point  of  the  copy.  It  must  be 
made  vivid,  somehow.  An  example 
or  an  illustration  can  often  be  given. 
Give  it. 

A  magazine,  not  long  ago,  con- 
tained two  advertisements  of  build- 


ing materials.  The  first  began  this 
way:  "The  greatest  degree  of  per- 
manence and  the  least  expenditure 
for  upkeep  are  attained  with  Indiana 
Limestone  construction."  This  cov- 
ers so  much  ground  that  John  and 
Jane  Publick  cannot  see  what  it 
really  means. 

The  second  advertisement  began 
this  way:  "When  Jonathan  Fair- 
banks, of  Dedham,  Mass.,  built  this 
house  in  1636,  he  used  white  pine 
lumber.  The  old  house  stands  to- 
day almost  perfectly  preserved,  a 
monument  to  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  White  Pine." 

This  is  an  example.  In  concrete, 
calculable  terms,  it  explains  "per- 
manence." John  and  Jane  Publick 
see ;  what  they  see  impresses  them. 
White  Pine  is  actually  made  to  seem 
more  durable  than  Indiana  Lime- 
stone, all  because  one  copywriter 
knew  his  job  and  the  other  didn't. 

If  an  example  is  not  available,  an 
illustration  will  do. 

The  usefulness  of  illustration  is 
shown  by  the  two  following  extracts. 
The  first  runs:  "Never-failing  pro- 
tection against  the  attacks  of  the 
elements  is  the  24-hour-a-day  job  of 
your  roof."  Again,  the  deadly  gen- 
erality. The  finger  is  pointed  to  the 
job  of  your  roof,  but  is  that  job 
made  to  seem  a  real  undertaking? 

THE  second  runs:  "The  Storm 
That  Rages  625  Days.  Sixteen 
months  of  rain!  Five  months  of 
snow!  One  hundred  and  fifty  rag- 
ing thunder  storms!  Days  and 
weeks  of  blistering  sunshine.  If  all 
the  rain,  the  snow,  the  storms  scat- 
tered through  an  average  five  years, 
were  rolled  into  one  continuous 
storm,  it  would  last  625  days.  With 
a  film  of  'X'  Paint,  you  can  save  the 
surface,"  etc. 

Now,  "the  elements"  are  made 
vivid.  John  and  Jane  Publick  are 
shown  what  a  terrific  battering 
these  give  a  house.  The  picture 
literally  awes  them  into  thinking 
better  paint,  and  the  tie-up  with  a 
specific  brand  completes  the  selling. 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   44] 
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Is  Selling  on  Consignment 
Economically  Sound? 


By  Robert  S.  Engel 


THE  first  obvious 
fact  in  any  consid- 
eration of  consign- 
ment is  that  to  call  it 
"consignment  selling"  is 
a  definite  misnomer.  Con- 
signment is  distinctly 
not  selling.  There  is  no 
sale  when  goods  are 
placed  on  consignment. 
This  is  an  established 
fact  of  law  and  not  of 
opinion.  Goods  on  con- 
signment remain  legally 
the  property  of  the 
manufacturer. 

The  basic  foundation 
of  sound  trade  rests  on 
bona  fide  orders.  This 
fact  is  excellently  illus- 
trated in  the  twin  abuse 
of  unjust  cancellation  of 
orders,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  business  in 
recent  years.  Business 
is  soundest,  and  con- 
fusion at  the  minimum, 
when  orders  are  bona  fide 
and  when  merchandise 
moves  only  on  order. 

When  merchandise  is 
stocked  and  displayed  by 
those  who  do  not  own  it, 
serious  abuses  and  frauds 
arise,  and  court  records 
are  full  of  instances  of 
this.     A  law  journal  has 


PRODUCTS  such  as  the  steel  rails  being  turned  out 
by  this  rolling  mill  are  quite  often  sold  on  consign- 
ment to  various  parts  of  the  world  to  compete  with  the 
products  of  other  countries.  Even  such  an  imposing 
organization  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
engaged  in  this  obviously  uneconomic  practice.  This 
has  been  necessitated  by  the  somewhat  low-grade  busi- 
ness status  and  the  financial  incapacity  of  foreign 
buyers  who   cannot   always   pay   in   the   usual   manner 


Roughly  speaking,  the 
concerns  operating  a  con- 
signment plan  fall  into 
two  classes — the  very 
weak  and  the  very  strong. 
The  very  strong  com- 
panies have  plenty  of 
capital  to  stand  the  en- 
tirely uneconomic  drain 
upon  capital  resources  to 
place  goods  promiscuous- 
ly on  consignment,  in  the 
hope  of  developing  the 
outlying  fields  of  busi- 
ness where  others,  selling 
on  a  bona  fide  order  plan, 
do  not  care  to  operate. 
The  typical  method  of 
operation  in  domestic 
trade  for  such  strong 
companies  is  to  supply 
the  weak  dealers  with 
goods,  or  to  use  capital 
available  for  consign- 
ment, as  a  competitive 
make-weight  in  a  highly 
contested  field. 

On  the  other  hand, 
weak  manufacturers  in 
fair  number  resort  to 
consignment  for  the  sole 
reason  that  they  find  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to 
sell  otherwise.  Such  a 
company  may  be  weak 
either  in  capital  or  sales 
ability  or  in  the  quality 
of  its  goods.  In  any  case. 


estimated  that  78  per  cent  of  traders  blocks    of    granite    to    the    marble  the  element  of  consignment  is  intro- 

going    through    bankruptcy    during  dealers,    who    hold    such    unworked  duced  to  counterbalance,  if  possible, 

1923  held  a  greater  or  less  quantity  granite   on   consignment   until   they  the  disadvantage;  or  so,  at  least,  is 

of    consigned    goods,    much    to    the  make  a  sale,  when  they  immediately  the  belief  and  hope.     This  in  itself 

surprise     and     disappointment      of  execute  the  order  and  pay  for  the  is  evidence  of  the  low-grade  nature 

those    creditors    who    had    extended  granite      used.      There      are,      also,  of  "consignment  selling." 

credit   based    on    the   belief    in    the  seemingly   very    imposing    instances        There  is,  of  course,  a  third  group 

reality    of    assets    as    indicated    by  of    large    companies,    such    as    the  which  uses  the  consignment  method 

goods    stocked.     Over    one-third    of  United     States     Steel     Corporation,  only  because  it  is  forced  to  do  so,  or 

the  failures  of  1923  were  found  to  who   sell   goods   on   consignment    in  believes    it    is.     It    is    this    group 

have  one-half  of  their  goods  on  con-  various  parts  of  the  world  to  com-  which  has  been  vociferously  object- 


signment. 


pete     with     other     countries.     But,    ing.      The    garment    manufacturers 


The  instances  of  sound  use  of  after  all,  this  is  obviously  to  meet  have  been  especially  agitated  over 
consignment,  indicating  a  logical  the  somewhat  low-grade  business  some  recent  instances  of  large  de- 
basis    for    it,    are,    as    a   matter    of    status   and   the   financial   incapacity    partment    stores   which   have   asked 


fact,    rare    and    usually    exceptional  of   buyers   in    many   countries,    and 

situations.     There   is,   for   instance,  more    particularly   to    obviate    long- 

the  widespread  practice  among  the  established    competitive    practice    of 

granite  quarries  of  consigning  raw  other  industrial  exporting  countries. 


that      manufacturers      place      their 
goods  on  consignment. 

One  instance  was  that  of  a  new 

department    store,    well    capitalized, 
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Facing  the  Competition  of  Radio 

IT  now  becomes  evident  that  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  the  ether  is  going  to  be  used  as  an  advertising 
medium.  We  doubt  if  it  could  be  stopped,  even  by  legis- 
lation. It  will  be  used  differently  from  other  mediums 
of  advertising.  Indeed,  it  is  already  being  used  in  new 
and  characteristic  ways.  As  the  art  advances,  it  will 
inevitably  develop  an  advertising  technique  of  its  own, 
as  it  will  a  place  of  its  own.  It  will  have  its  weak- 
nesses and  its  drawbacks,  as  have  all  other  mediums 
and  methods  of  advertising;  also,  it  will  have  its  un- 
doubted advantages. 

The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  some  effectual 
way  may  be  found  to  regulate  radio  advertising.  Mean- 
while it  must  be  recognized  for  what  it  is,  a  new 
competitor  among  the  mediums  of  advertising,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  advertising  appropriations  but, 
to  a  very  much  more  serious  extent,  as  a  competitor 
which  demands  a  considerable  share  of  the  public's 
leisure  time  which  was  formerly  devoted  to  reading 
and  to  circulating  in  places  where  it  was  exposed  to 
other  forms  of  advertising,  such  as  the  car  card,  the 
poster  and  the  theater  program. 

As  such  it  is  going  to  have  an  unfair  advantage  over 
other  mediums  of  advertising  unless  some  form  of  regu- 
lation is  developed.  It  is  high  time  advertising  in- 
terests realized  this.  Recently  leaders  in  various  fields 
met  and  launched  a  definite  cooperative  movement  to 
protect  their  interests  against  the  inroads  of  this  as 
yet  loosely  organized  medium  of  entertainment  and 
communication  that  is  working  such  profound  changes 
in  our  social  life. 

At  this  time  we  repeat  the  warning  sounded  in  our 
issue  of  May  7,  1924: 

Naiv  is  the  time  to  take  steps  to  keep  the  air  free  from 
IHiid  propaganda,  in  the  years  to  come. 

There  are  at  least  three  possible  ways  of  doing  this: 

(a)  Confine  paid  announcements  of  features  to  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  to  be  known  as  advertising  hours,  coin- 
parable  to  the  advertising  sections  of  periodicals. 

(b)  Confine  the  broadcasting  of  paid  announcements  or 
features  to  a  certain  wave  length  known  to  the  public  as  an 
advertising  wave  length. 

(c)  Require  an  announcement  to  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning and  again  at  the  end  of  any  paid  section  of  a  broad- 
castmg  program  to  the  effect  that  "this  number  or  feature 
IS  a  paid  advertisement,"  just  as  the  periodicals  are  now 
required  to  run  the  word  "advertisement"  or  its  abbrevia- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  paid  reading  notice. 


Victory  for  "Truth  in  Advertising" 

THE  principle  of  "Truth  in  Advertising"  has  been 
vindicated  in  England.  Advices  have  reached  the 
United  States  that  the  "Yadil"  case,  which  has  at- 
tracted wide  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
has  been  dismissed  by  the  British  High  Court  of 
Justice,  with  costs  to  the  London  Daily  Mail  the  pro- 
ducers of  "Yadil"  having  failed  to  appear  in  their  suit 
for  libel. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  "Yadil"  was  a  preparation 
which  a  year  or  more  ago  was  being  extensively  adver- 
tised in  the  British  press  for  its  allegedly  beneficial 


effect  on  certain  maladies,  including  cancer  and  con- 
sumption. Analysis  is  said  to  have  disclosed  that  the 
base  of  the  preparation  was  oil  of  garlic.  The  Daily 
Mail  editorially  attacked  it  as  an  imposture,  after  a 
previous  announcement  by  the  newspaper  that  it  had 
refused  to  print  the  prospectus  of  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany, the  Yadil  Press,  Ltd.,  on  the  ground  that  its 
readers  could  not  be  advised  to  subscribe  to  the  issues 
of  shares. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  upon  its  introduction 
to  the  public  the  sales  of  "Yadil"  for  a  time  mounted 
very  rapidly,  owing  to  bold  advertising.  The  volume  is 
said  to  have  climbed  from  $7,500  a  month  to  $150,000 
a  month  in  a  little  over  a  year.  On  the  publication  of 
the  Daily  Mail  attack  in  July,  1924,  other  newspapers 
dropped  the  "Yadil"  advertising,  with  the  result  that 
the  business  of  the  producers  soon  dwindled  and  has 
now  virtually  ceased,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  official  receiver. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  very  medium  that  succeeded  in 
giving  "Yadil"  its  prestige  should  have  been  the  means 
of  driving  it  out  of  business.  One  of  advertising's 
gravest  responsibilities  is  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  charlatans  and  quacks  who  prey  upon  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  chronic  invalid.  A  fight  for  "Truth  in 
Advertising"  in  this  regard  becomes  more  than  a  fight 
for  a  principle.  It  means  taking  up  the  gage  for 
humanitv. 


George  Eastman's  Business  Philosophy 

SAID  George  Eastman  in  a  recent  inteview:  "One 
may  consider  his  business  as  primarily  a  making 
of  things,  or  one  may  set  up  an  ideal  and  consider  those 
things  which  he  makes  only  as  steps  toward  an  ideal. 
To  be  successful,  a  business  must  have  continuity. 
Continuity  depends  upon  broad  policies  that  are 
wrought  out  of  experience.  Of  these  policies,  the  most 
important  is  an  idea  rather  than  a  thing." 


Art  in  the  Business  World 

THERE  are  those  esthetes  who  decry  the  spirit  of 
commercialism  that  dominates  present-day  business. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  handicraft  has  given  way 
to  machinery  and  quantity  production,  there  is  evidence 
aplenty  that  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  business  world 
today  than  existed  fifty  years  ago.  And  a  great  deal 
of  the  advancement  in  artistic  standards  can  be  traced 
directly  to  advertising  and  advertisers. 


Increased  Respect  for  Advertising 

ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  about  the  advertis- 
ing business  is  that  advertising  men,  as  a  class, 
are  doing  less  glorifying  of  advertising  for  advertis- 
ing's sake.  They  seem  to  be  acquiring  a  sounder  con- 
ception of  the  place  of  advertising  in  the  scheme  of 
business.  The  result  is  they  are  being  listened  to  with 
more  respect  by  bankers  and  business  men. 
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The  Place  of  Advertising  in 
American  Agriculture 

By  George  F.  Johnson 

Editor  of  Publications,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania 


THE  possibilities  of 
advertising  agricul- 
tural products  have 
come  to  the  attention  of 
farmers  only  in  very  re- 
cent years.  The  phenom- 
enal growth  of  coopera- 
tive effort  among  farmers 
has  been  instrumental  in 
this.  With  the  exception 
of  advertising  pure-bred 
livestock  and  certain 
other  specialties,  little 
advertising  had  been 
done  in  an  extensive  way 
until  about  the  time  of 
the  war.  This  was  due 
partly  to  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance 
of  advertising  and  partly 
to  the  very  distinct  limi- 
tations of  any  one  farmer 
in  advertising  a  product 
such  as  wheat,  milk  or 
eggs,  produced  on  so 
many  farms. 

Another  reason  why 
the  general  use  of  adver- 
tising in  agriculture  was 
delayed  has  been  the  false 
conception  that  had  ex- 
isted for  some  time  rela-  ^^^^^^ 
tive  to  price  control. 
There  was  the  very  definite  motive 
among  some  cooperative  marketing 
associations  of  exerting  a  type  of 
monopoly  power  giving  arbitrary 
price  control.  There  was,  of  course, 
little  place  for  advertising  in  a 
policy  of  this  kind.  Later  develop- 
ments, however,  amply  demonstrated 
the  fallacy  of  arbitrary  price  con- 
trol and,  as  a  result,  emphasis 
shifted  to  the  stimulation  of  demand 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  profit- 
able price.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
advertising  came  to  the  front. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present 
discussion,  consumable  products  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  can  be  roughly 
classified  into  three  groups: 

1.  Those  products  which  are  pro- 


GR()\X  KRS  of  fruit  in  California  have  amply  demon- 
strated the  value  of  cooperation  and  advertising  in 
creating  greater  demand  for  and  sustaining  the  price  of 
agricultural  products.  They  have  succeeded  in  tying 
up  the  actual  tilling  of  the  soil  with  the  advertising  and 
selling  campaigns.  In  their  agriculture,  a  successful 
advertising  venture  starts  with  the  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed  and  the  seeding,  and  goes  on  to  and  through 
the  pruning  and  fertilizing  of  the  young  trees  such  as 
those  seen  in  the  typical  orange  grove  pictured  above 


duced  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
consumed,  such  as  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, eggs  and  honey. 

2.  Those  products  which  must  be 
processed  on  the  farm  or  in  a  local 
factory,  which  is  often  owned  by 
farmers  themselves,  such  as  dairy 
products. 

3.  Those  products  which  must 
undergo  much  processing  in  plants 
not  usually  owned  by  farmers,  such 
as  wheat,  other  small  grain  and 
livestock. 


I 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  January, 
1925.  number  of  The  Annals,  publi-shed  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


N  the  first  two  groups,  advertis- 
ing is  a  matter  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  individual  farmers  or 
of  combined  effort  through  coopera- 
tive organizations.  In  the  third 
group,  cooperation  with  the  proc- 
essors and  other  middlemen  must  be 
accomplished    before    extensive    ad- 


vertising   can    be    effect- 
ively used. 

In  order  that  farmers 
may  do  advertising  on  a 
large  scale,  an  organ- 
ization is  necessary.  This 
ordinarily  means  com- 
modity organization  and, 
even  more  than  that,  a 
purely  cooperative  organ- 
ization to  which  each 
member  contributes  his 
support  and  from  which 
each  enjoys  a  common 
benefit.  A  second  impor- 
tant essential  is  that  of 
quality  production  and 
sale.  This  means  stand- 
ardization of  package  and 
label  and  payment  to  the 
growers  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  product 
produced.  Standard 
grades  are  paramount  in 
successful  advertising. 
Unless  the  grades  are 
kept  uniform  and  de- 
pendable regardless  of 
seasonal  differences,  the 
results  of  advertising  will 
be  uncertain,  to  say  the 
-  least.  A  third  essential 
is  that  of  knowing  the 
market  from  both  the  geographic 
and  seasonal  standpoint. 

Several  years  ago  the  California 
prune  and  apricot  growers  made  an 
investigation  through  their  brokers 
before  starting  to  advertise.  What 
they  found,  among  other  things,  was 
this:  All  classes  of  people  eat  prunes, 
though  the  larger  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  among  the  middle  class. 
The  largest  per  capita  consumption 
was  likewise  found  in  the  territory 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Knowing  these  points,  the 
advertising  was  timed  and  placed 
accordingly. 

By  a  study  of  their  markets,  the 
cranberry  growers  found  that  a 
heavy  shipment  in  September  tem- 
porarily overstocked  the  market  and 
had  to  be  held  by  jobbers  and  whole- 
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salers  until  the  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  sales,  thus  causing  extra 
expense  and  needless  waste.  This 
uneconomic  condition  was  remedied 
by  cooperation  and  advertising.  Co- 
operation made  it  possible  to  hold 
back  some  of  the  shipments  and  to 
stimulate  the  demand  by  advertising 
so  that  more  sales  could  be  made 
during  the  pre-holiday  season.  The 
lemon  and  walnut  growers  had  much 
the  same  problem  and  they  have 
solved  it  in  part  at  least  by  adver- 
tising new  uses  for  their  products 
during  the  "dead"  seasons. 

Knowing  what  features  appeal  to 
consumers  and  what  mediums  will 
reach  the  desired  consumer  is  also 
essential  in  effective  advertising.  A 
recent  study  of  consumers'  demands 
for  dairy  products  in  Philadelphia, 
made  by  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernment, revealed  some  rather  in- 
teresting facts  on  advertising  milk. 


Four  hundred  representative  fam- 
ilies were  interviewed. 

The  question,  "Where  have  you 
seen  fresh  milk  advertised?"  was 
asked,  and  the  answers  showed  that 
46  per  cent  remembered  seeing  some 
form  of  advertising.  "Newspapers" 
was  the  most  frequent  answer,  while 
"dealers'  wagons"  was  second.  Be- 
sides featuring  names  and  trade- 
marks, some  dealers  had  slogans  on 
their  wagons  and  trucks  that  em- 
phasized different  qualities  found 
in  their  milk.  Billboards  ranked 
third,  street  cars  fourth,  and  movies 
fifth.  The  Italian  and  poor  classes 
of  people  had  seen  the  least  of  this 
advertising,  while  the  well-to-do  and 
wealthy  classes  had   seen  the  most. 

Another  question  asked  was, 
"What  do  you  remember  about  the 
advertising  you  have  seen?"  Two- 
thirds  of  those  who  had  seen  fresh 
milk    advertised    remembered    some 


particular  feature  of  the  advertis- 
ing. Food  value  was  found  to  be 
the  feature  most  often  remembered ; 
quality  came  second;  the  dealer's 
name,  third;  cleanliness  ranked 
fourth;  freshness,  fifth;  good  for 
children,  sixth;  and  price  was  men- 
tioned only  twice.  It  is  rather  sig- 
nificant that  price  was  not  more 
often  remembered  as  a  feature  in 
advertisements. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  find  out 
what  particular  feature  of  milk  in- 
fluenced the  consumer  most.  Ac- 
cordingly the  consumer  was  asked 
what  special  features  should  be  ad- 
vertised. About  70  per  cent  of  those 
interviewed  offered  some  sugges- 
tions on  this  problem.  Food  value 
ranked  first  as  the  best  argument  in 
favor  of  using  milk.  Quality  ranked 
second,  cleanliness,  third,  and  health 
fourth.     It   is   such    information   as 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  46] 


Humanizing  the  Trade  Paper 
Advertising  Campaign 


NATIONAL  advertisers 
as  a  whole  realize  the 
importance  of  inject- 
ing human  interest  into  con- 
sumer copy  and  at  times 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in 
making  up  just  one  adver- 
tisement to  appeal  to  pur- 
chasers of  a  five-cent  article. 
Yet  in  his  trade  advertising 
the  same  advertiser  will  for- 
get that  the  merchant  is  also 
human  and  that  he  reacts  to 
the  same  stimuli  that  move 
the  ultimate  consumer  to  buy. 
Such  a  merchant  may  buy 
fifty  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  a  product  at  one  time  but, 
all  too  often,  little  time  or 
thought  is  spent  in  making 
advertising  to  him  as  inter- 
esting as  to  the  consumer. 

A  campaign  which  is  being 
used  by  The  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company  of  Canada 
demonstrates  very  well  how 
trade  paper  advertising  can 
get  over  their  messages  and 
at  the  same  time  be  interest- 
ing, "human"  advertisements. 
The  main  idea  of  the  cam- 
paign was  taken  from  a  best  seller 
of  a  decade  or  so  ago,  "Letters  of 
a  Self-made  Merchant  to  His  Son." 
In  the  case  of  the  novel,  the  Father 
had  made  his  success  in  the  packing 


business.  In  the  Sherwin-Williams 
series,  "Father"  is  a  successful 
paint  and  varnish  dealer  whose  son 
has  gone  to  some  town  in  Western 
Canada  to  follow  his   father's  foot- 


steps in  the  same  trade.  The 
opening  announcement  of  the 
series  was  in  the  form  of  a 
front  cover  and  also  an  ad- 
vertisement inside.  Some  of 
the  succeeding  advertise- 
ments are  pages,  some 
spreads — and  in  each  case  a 
message  or  helpful  thought 
to  the  merchant  is  incorpor- 
ated. But  whatever  the 
thought  is,  it  is  written  chat- 
tily, informally,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  stilted  lan- 
guage employed  in  most  trade 
paper  copy. 

Although  the  campaign  has 
only  been  running  a  few 
months,  the  head  office  in 
Montreal  has  received  letters 
from  many  merchants  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the 
offer  made  in  each  advertise- 
ment, that  of  writing  in  to 
the  "Successful  Merchant" 
for  advice  on  many  things  he 
has  found  helpful  in  the 
paint  and  varnish  business. 

All  of  which  tends  to  accent 
the  importance  of  injecting 
human  interest  into  consumer 
copy.  This  has  been  the  practice  in 
general  advertising,  but  seems  to 
have  been  a  principle  honored  more 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance 
in  the  ti'ade  paper  field. 
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Average  To  Mechanical  Officers. 
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,q,,.                                 machine  tools. 
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Service  and  Track  Con- 
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To    Electrical    Officers. 

44  Electric    Power    and    Light 
for    shops,   cars    and   build- 
ings.       Heavy       Electric 
Traction. 

To      Signal      Officers. 

44  Signaling,      Telephone     and 

Telegraph,      Automatic 

Train   Control. 

To    Executive    Officers. 
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44  for       appropriations 
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tures for  additions  and  bet- 
terments. 
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Departmental  Publications  That  Select 
The  Railway  Men  You  Want  to  Reach 


That  is  the  outstanding  value  to 
you  of  the  five  departmental  pub- 
lications in  the  Railway  Service 
Unit. 

The  net  paid  circulation  figures 
listed  above  prove  that  the  men  in 
each  branch  of  railway  service 
want  a  publication  which  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  railway  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  their 
department  —  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  subscribers  given  in  the 


A.  B.  C.  statements  proves  that 
these  departmental  publications 
reach  the  men  who  specify  and  in- 
fluence purchases  in  each  of  the 
five  branches  of  railway  service. 

Our  research  department  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  you  to  de- 
termine who  specify  and  influence 
purchases  of  your  railway  prod- 
ucts and  how  those  railway  men 
can  be  reached  most  effectively. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  30  Church  St.,  New  York. 

"The   House    of    Transportation" 

Chicago:     608  S.  Dearborn  Street        Cleveland:     6007   Euclid  Avenue     Washington 
Mandeville,  Louisiana  San  Francisco:   74  New  Montgomery  Street 


:     17th  and  H  Streets,  N.W. 
London:   34  Victoria  Street 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

File  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  tvithout  icaste. 
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Is  Installment  Selling  Breaking 
Down  National  Morale? 


THE  United  States  is  a  very 
rich  country,  but  there  are 
signs  that  the  saturation  point 
may  be  approaching.  Already  the 
most  extreme  efforts  are  necessary 
to  force  merchandise  on  an  apathetic 
public.  A  few  months  ago  a  Texas 
manufacturer  decided  to  find  out 
how  his  employees  were  getting  on 
in  their  family  affairs  and  took  the 
modern  method  of  employing  a 
corps  of  welfare  workers  to  investi- 
gate. Being  welfare  workers  of 
considerable  tact,  they  managed  to 
unearth  a  good  deal  of  information 
without  receiving  violence  at  the 
hands  of  the  families  into  whose 
domiciles  they  insinuated  them- 
selves. 

The  star  in  the  exhibit  was  a 
young  mechanic  whose  family  con- 
sisted of  a  wife  and  two  small  chil- 
dren. This  young  mechanic  was  re- 
ceiving wages  of  six  dollars  a  day. 
It  was  very  fair  remuneration,  con- 
sidering conditions  in  the  com- 
munity, but  he  was  constantly  in 
hot  water.  The  investigation  de- 
veloped the  following  facts:  The 
young  man  had  engaged  himself  to 
pay  thirty  dollars  a  month  in  in- 
stallments on  a  second-hand  auto- 
mobile. To  one  of  the  local  furni- 
ture dealers  he  was  obligated  for  a 
like  amount  each  month  in  payment 
of  a  set  of  parlor  furniture  of  plush 
and  fumed  oak.  Besides  these  obli- 
gations he  had  taken  it  on  himself 
to  buy  from  other  installment  houses 
a  piano,  a  gold  watch,  a  baby  car- 
riage, a  diamond  ring  for  his  wife, 
and  various  other  articles.  Had  he 
met  all  of  his  installments,  which 
manifestly  he  could  not,  his  monthly 
payments  would  have  amounted  to 
more  than  his  wages.  When  haled 
to  his  employer's  private  office  and 
questioned,  the  young  man  defended 
himself  by  the  surprising  statement 
that  he  could  not  help  himself. 

"Everywhere  I  go,"  he  said, 
"someone  gets  after  me  to  buy  some- 
thing. If  I  tell  them  I  haven't  got 
any  money,  they  say  that  makes  no 

Abstracted  from  an  article  titled  "Sales 
Resistance  Stiffens,"  published  in  the 
Atiiericrni  Mercury,  February,   1925. 


By  /.  R.  Sprague 


difference.  I  have  to  buy  things  to 
keep  them  from  worrying  me!" 

In  the  language  of  modern  Ameri- 
can business,  the  young  mechanic's 
sales  resistance  yielded  to  efficient 
sales  methods. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average 
householder  with  no  resources  other 
than  his  salary  or  wages  was  limited 
in  the  things  he  could  buy  on  install- 
ments mainly  to  what  was  sold  by 
the  furniture  dealer  of  his  home 
town.  Today  there  is  scarcely  any 
luxury  that  he  may  not  buy  in  that 
way,  if  he  has  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  purchase  price  to  lay  down  as 
an  initial  payment. 

EVEN  Henry  Ford,  our  leading 
authority  on  thrift  and  the  sim- 
ple God-fearing  life,  is  out  with  a 
million  printed  announcements  beg- 
ging the  school  teachers,  office  boys 
and  department  store  clerks  of  the 
land  to  make  their  savings  count 
and  buy  Fords  at  five  dollars  a  week. 

In  foreign  countries  this  form 
of  over-selling  has  made  little  prog- 
ress. A  few  years  ago  one  of 
the  big  Paris  shops  started  an  in- 
stallment department,  and  adver- 
tised, among  other  things,  that  the 
young  men  of  the  metropolis  might 
purchase  their  clothes  from  it  on 
terms  of  a  little  down  and  a  little  a 
week.  The  humorists  of  Paris  fell 
on  the  announcement  at  once.  All 
the  newspapers  spiced  their  columns 
with  waggish  allusions  to  the  inno- 
vation. Someone  composed  a  droll 
song  describing  the  embarrassment 
of  a  young  man  about  town  who 
lived  in  fear  that  his  installment 
garments  might  be  taken  away  from 
him  while  he  slept.  Vaudeville 
comedians  would  single  out  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  in  the  audience 
and  remark,  "Ah,  but  yes,  we  have 
with  us  a  patron  of  the  Belle  Jar- 
diniere, without  doubt!" 

In  a  few  months'  time  the  install- 
ment business  was  laughed  out  of 
Paris. 

In  England  practically  the  only 
commodity  one  may  purchase  on  in- 
stallments is  household  furniture, 
and   even    this    is    done    in    a    semi- 


surreptitious  manner.  The  three  or 
four  London  shops  that  advertise 
the  plan  invariably  include  in  their 
publicity  the  assurance  that  patrons 
need  have  no  fear  of  what  their 
neighbors  may  say,  because  all  pur- 
chases are  delivered  in  vans  that  do 
not  bear  the  name  of  the  selling 
firm. 

Now,  since  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  the  world  over,  there  must 
be  some  reason  why  a  practice 
should  become  general  in  one  coun- 
try and  not  in  others;  why  America 
cheerfully  accepts  a  thing  that 
Europe  rejects  as  undignified  and 
uneconomic.  We  are  known  to  be 
an  impatient  race,  but  we  are  not 
naturally  a  self-indulgent  one.  Why, 
then,  should  thousands  of  shop- 
keepers throughout  the  country 
simultaneously  begin  to  press  their 
wares  on  the  public  by  installment 
methods  when  it  is  so  much  safer 
and  means  considerably  less  trouble 
to  sell  for  cash? 

THERE  can  be  but  one  answer. 
The  home  market  is  becoming 
saturated,  and  we  cannot  sell  abroad 
because  our  prices  are  too  high. 
Prices  are  too  high  because  Big 
Business  is  weighted  down  by  the 
expenses  of  Weeks,  of  conventions, 
of  trade  associations,  of  luncheon 
clubs,  of  uplift  programs  to  keep  the 
workpeople  docile — of  all  the  agen- 
cies that  small  men  call  to  their  aid 
as  a  means  of  boosting  sales  and 
keeping  themselves  in  good-paying 
jobs.  Salesmanship  has  been  raised 
to  the  status  of  an  art,  almost  to 
that  of  war.  Go-getters  and  flying 
squadrons  hound  the  shopkeepers 
into  buying  more.  The  shopkeepers 
in  their  turn  hound  the  people  of 
their  communities.  If  a  man  cannot 
pay  cash,  then  he  must  be  made  to 
buy  at  a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a 
week.  At  any  cost  the  go-getters, 
the  trade  association  secretaries  and 
the  welfare  workers  must  be  sup- 
ported in  the  style  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  The  ulti- 
mate price  paid  for  these  things,  I 
fear,  will  be  the  breaking  down  of 
the  whole  morale  of  the  nation. 
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In  Phoenix 


TEN  years  ago,  when  the  movies, 
in  their  infancy,  were  mainly  oc- 
cupied with  depicting  the  "wild  and 
woolly"  west.  Phoenix,  Arizona,  had 
a  population  of  little  over  10,000.  But 
the  motion  picture  outgrew  its  in- 
fancy, and  so  did  Phoenix.  To-day 
its  population  has  more  than  tripled, 
and  on  the  main  street  it  boasts  the 
sumptuous  Rialto,  devoted  to  first-run 
presentations  of  the  best  in  modern 
cinema. 

This  is  just  another  striking  example 
of  the  hold  the  film  has  taken  on  our 
land.  Go  East,  West,  North  or  South, 
and  you  will  find  a  vital  and  tremen- 


dous interest  in  the  screen.  Million 
dollar  theatres  are  built  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Admissions  of  a  dollar  are 
paid  as  readily  as  a  dime — for  among 
high  and  low  to-day,  "The  Screen's 
the  Thing." 

As  well  as  the  play,  the  lives  of  the 
players,  the  happenings  in  the  studios 
and  the  accomplishments  in  produc- 
tion— all  come  in  for  their  share  of 
public  interest.  Movie  patrons  want 
this  information,  and  they  have  found 
that  it  is  best  obtained  thru  the 
stories,  pictures,  and  interviews  that 
appear  monthly  in  Motion  Picture 
Magazine. 


Brewster  Publications,  Inc.,  175  Duffield  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


Controlling  the 
Sale  of  Firearms 

Sewell  Peaslee  Wright 
Springfield,  111. 

January   21,   1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

Just  finished  reading  the  January  14 
issue  of  the  Fortnightly  and  I'm 
frank  to  say  I'm  sadly  disappointed. 
Your  editorial  policy  in  regard  to 
abolishing  the  sale  of  firearms  has 
tempted  me  to  write  this.  Why  should 
steps  be  taken  to  disarm  our  citizenry? 
Is  it  possible  that  any  sane  man 
imagines  that  legal  steps  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  firearms  would  prevent  the 
criminal  from  obtaining  what  he 
needed? 

Perhaps  I'm  prejudiced.  I  have  a 
right  to  be.  I  woke  up  one  night  some 
eight  years  ago  with  a  flashlight  on 
my  face,  trained  there  by  a  young  man 
with  a  "gat"  in  one  hand  and  a  hand- 
kerchief across  the  lower  part  of  his 
face.  He  went  calmly  about  the  busi- 
ness of  appropriating  my  valuables.  If 
I  could  have  reached  under  my  pillow 
for  a  gun,  the  young  fellow  would 
have  ended  his  career  right  then — - 
but  I  had  no  gun.  Now  I  sleep  with  a 
Colt  under  my  pillow,  and  I  know  how 
to  use  it. 

Why  should  the  cranks  want  to  in- 
fringe upon  our  constitutional  right  to 
have  and  bear  arms? 

S.  P.  Wright. 


Space  precludes  the  printing  of  all  of  Mr. 
Wright's  lengthy  letter  on  this  subject.  His 
ideas  have  been  abstracted  in  the  foregoins- 
If  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Wright  represented 
the  views  of  the  majority,  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  law  and  order.  Every  citv 
would  be  an  armed  camp,  each  man  a  walk- 
ing arsenal.  The  man  who  would  be  right 
would  be  the  one  who  was  quickest  on  the 
trigger.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
intent  of  our  laws,  rather  it  is  the  lacka- 
daisical manner  in  which  they  are  being 
enforced.  The  young  man  with  the  "•gat" 
who  got  away  with  Mr.  Wright's  heirlooms 
no  doubt  carried  a  mail-order  weapon. 
bears-Roebuck  recently  announced  that 
they  had  stopped  selling  firearm.s.  There  are 
legitimate  uses  for  firearms.  Their  illegiti- 
mate   sale   should    be    stopped. —  [Editor] 

Advertising  as  Good-Will 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Middletown,  Ohio 

January  31,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

Bankers  realize  that  good-will  en- 
dures, as  is  pointed  out  in  the  article 
by  Mr.  Burdick  in  your  issue  of 
January  14,  titled  "Advertising  and 
Good-Will   in  the   Balance   Sheet." 

-A^  concern  with  a  good  advertising 
background  is  considered  a  much  better 
risk  than  one  that  has  no  such  reserve 
of  good-will  to  fall  back  upon.  The 
estimated  value  of  good-will  of  a  con- 
cern today  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion.  The  day  may  come  when  the 
advertising  expenditures  of  a  concern 
will  be  the  slide  rule  with  which  to 
measure  its  good-will.  It  is  considered 
perfectly  sound  business  to  borrow 
money  for  advertising  purposes,  par- 
ticularly  when   past   experiences   show 


that  the  product  has  such  quality  that 
it  constantly  widens  its  own  market. 
Industries  are  beginning  to  recognize 
this  fact  more  and  more.  To  borrow 
and  spend  $10,000  to  advertise  such  a 
product  is  simply  obligating  the  busi- 
ness to  the  extent  of  earning  the  inter- 
est on  the  loan  and  something  over  to 
pay  on  the  principal.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  earn  the  entire 
$10,000  back  the  first  year.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  pay  the  interest  and 
something  on  the  principal  to  make  the 
expenditure  a  wise  investment.  The 
cumulative  influence  of  advertising  as 
it  widens  in  influence  and  power  should 
take  care  of  additional  curtailments 
from  year  to  year. 

Bennett  Ch apple. 
Director  of  Publicity. 

The  Fortnightly's 
Adopted  Farm 

The  McFabland  Publicity  Service 
Harrisburg,   Pa. 

February   3,   1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

If  the  Fortnightly  should  suspend 
publication  today,  it  would  leave  be- 
hind a  monument  of  which  any  journal 
might  be  proud.  Mr.  Campbell's  quar- 
tet of  articles  have  given  to  the  city 
man  a  broader  view  of  farm  life  and 
the  problems  that  the  farmer  faces. 
Straightforward,  definite,  these  four 
articles  are  worth  a  bushel  of  bunk 
that  is  usually  written  about  the  rural 
home  and  the  farm  life  of  America. 
E.  Fred  Rowe. 

Mr.  Rowe  refers  to  the  series  of  four 
articles  by  J.  M.  Campbell  on'  conditions  on 
a  typical  American  farm  in  a  typical  farm- 
ing state.  The  series  started  in  the  Fort- 
nightly December  17,  1924.  and  was  com- 
pleted in  the  issue  of  January  28.  1925. 
The  articles  convey  the  impressions  of  a 
trained  observer  who  lived,  worked  and 
talked  with  farmers  in  Marshall,  Illinois, 
where  the  Fortnightly's  adopted  farm  is 
located.  The  manner  in  which  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Maurer  was  chosen  is  typical  of  the 
spirit  underlying  this  editorial  investiga- 
tion. O.  E.  Bradfute,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was 
first  asked  to  name  the  State  most  typical 
of  diversified  farming  conditions.  He  se- 
lected Illinois.  B.  M.  Davidson,  director  of 
agriculture  at  Springfield.  Illinois,  was  then 
asked  to  pick  the  county.  He  chose  Clark 
County.  The  Maurer  farm  was  then  picked 
as  being  most  typical  of  the  farms  in  that 
county. —  [Editor] 

W  hat  of  the 
Automobile  Industry 

Robert  S.  Marsh 
Dayton,  Ohio 

February   4,    1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

Interesting  conjectures  are  aroused 
in  connection  with  a  reading  of  Roger 
F.  Davidson's  article  in  your  issue  of 
January  28 — "What  Is  Going  to  Hap- 
pen to  the  Automobile  Industry?"  If 
I  clearly  interpret  Mr.  Davidson's 
article,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  hand- 
-n'riting  is  on  the  wall  so  far  as  auto- 
mobile manufacture  on  a  broad  scale 
is  concerned.  I  understand,  of  course, 
that    the    saturation    point    that    Mr. 


Davidson  mentions  is  yet  a  few  years 
off,  but  when  reached,  what  then? 
what  are  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers going  to  do  to  keep  their  plant 
equipment  and  personnel  busy  and 
protect  their  investment  when  produc- 
tion slows  up  permanently  because  of 
decreased   sales? 

So  far  as  anyone  knows,  there  is  no 
other  product  on  the  horizon  that  will 
take  the  place  of  the  automobile,  not 
only  as  a  manufacturing  proposition, 
but  as  a  means  of  passenger  convey- 
ance. Already  the  bulk  of  automobile 
sales  is  being  made  by  two  companies. 
What  steps  are  the  manufacturers 
taking  to  line  up  new  activities  for 
their  machine  tools?  It  is  no  wild 
dream  to  speculate  on  the  development 
of  aircraft  in  the  coming  decade.  Per- 
haps in  this  direction  lies  some  degree 
of  hope  for  a  decadent  automobile  in- 
dustry. But  before  this  comes  about 
there  must  be  revolutionary  develop- 
ments in  aircraft  construction,  from 
the  points  of  view  of  stability  and 
safety. 

Not  only  the  automobile  industry  is 
interested  in  this  question.  Each  in- 
dustry is  dependent  upon  other  indus- 
tries for  its  materials.  When  the 
automobile  industry  slows  up  it  will 
affect  seriously  those  industries  that 
make  the  material  and  equipment  used 
in  the  building  of  cars — steel  from  the 
steel  mills,  machine  tools  from  the 
machine  tool  manufacturer,  electrical 
equipment  from  the  electrical  industry. 
Robert  S.  Marsh.  " 


Advertising  and  the 
Clothing  Industry 

A-K  Manufacturing  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

February   3,   1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

Robert  R.  UpdegrafT  is  100  per  cent 
correct  in  his  stand  that  advertising  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  forces  we  have 
at  our  disposal  for  the  betterment  of 
social  standards  and  to  make  life  more 
worth  living.  ["Is  Advertising  Pay- 
ing Its  Way  Socially?"  January  28, 
1925.]  It  has  become  almost  bromidic 
for  every  foreign  visitor  to  the  United 
States  to  declare  that  he  is  surprised 
at  the  general  appearance  of  pros- 
jjerity  evidenced  on  every  side.  It  is 
a  fact  that  we  are  the  best  dressed 
nation  on  the  globe,  and  this  is  so  be- 
cause advertising  has  played  no  small 
part  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  clothing 
industry.  In  fact,  the  printed  word 
has  been  directly  responsible  during 
the  past  half  a  century  for  the  recep- 
tion now  given  ready-to-wear  apparel 
in  all  walks  of  life.  There  was  a  time 
vifhen  those  who  could  afford  it  bought 
only  custom-made  products.  Today 
the  ready-to-wear  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  United 
States.  Without  advertising  this  in- 
dustry could  not  have  made  the  prog- 
ress it  has. 

Arthur  F.  Adler, 
Sales  Manager. 
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N  Kansas  there  is  only  one  farm 
paper ;  it  is  Kansas  Farmer,  Other 
media  are  sold  especially  to  cover  the 
Kansas  farm  market,  but  Kansas 
Farmer  leads  all.  Fortheyear  of  1924 
it  was: 

1st  in  Total  Advertising 

1st  in  Commercial  Advertising 

1st  in  Kansas  Advertising 

1st  in  Kansas   Circulation 

To  cover  the  great  farm  market  of 
Kansas,  where  the  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts for  1924  increased  more  than 
$116,900,000  over  the  previous  year, 
use  the  farm  paper  read  in  60%  of 
the  farm  homes. 


f/ANSAS  FARMER 

Xl^  I  A'ND  MAIL   Zy  BREEZE  ■ 

Pulolisked  by  Artkiir  Capper 

Topeka^Kansas 
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Buying- 

APPROXIMATELY  90%  of  the  products 
sold  to  the  automotive  merchants  of  the 
country  are  purchased  by  the  subscribers 
to  Automobile  Trade  Journal,  Motor  Age  and 
Motor  World. 


This  has  been  determined  by  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  entire  automotive  trade  in 
15  widely  separated  cities  and  towns  ranging  in 
population  from  2500  to  over  half  a  million. 

These  places  were  selected  to  represent  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  are  located  in  the  seven 
states  in  which  40%  of  the  automobiles  of  the 
country  are  owned. 

In  each  instance  the  investigation  showed 
the  great  bulk  of  the  quantity  buying  in  that 
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90% 

the 

Power 


town  or  city  was  done  by  the  subscribers  to  one 
or  more  of  these  three  great  dealer  mediums. 
The  volume  of  subscriber  buying  ranged  from 
65%  to  97 /c,  the  average  for  the  entire  number 
being  90%'. 

This  is  a  remarkable  coverage  of  buying 
power.  It  has  no  parallel  in  the  automotive 
field.  It  proves  the  way  to  establish  a  trade 
market  lies  in  the  use  of  Automobile  Trade 
Journal,  Motor  Age  and  Motor  World. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  are  given 
in  a  booklet  called  "The  Make-up  of  the  Retail 
Automotive  Trade."  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy 
and  are  interested  in  reaching  the  automotive 
trade,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  one  to  you,  if 
requested  on  your  letterhead. 
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Chilton  Company 

Philadelphia 
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fon    Ase  Hardware    Ape  Hardware    Ruyerii    Catalog 
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Making  Advertisements  Stand 
Out  in  Smothered  Spaces 

By  William  Dunn  Barrett 


THERE  are  two  ways  to  look  at 
business  journals — as  news 
publications  whose  advertising 
pages  will  carry  the  news  of  your 
business  along  with  the  general  news 
of  the  trade  or  industry  served,  and 
as  reference  mediums,  consulted  fre- 
quently for  information  as  to  where 
to  go  for  this,  that  or  the  other 
product  or  service  or  equipment. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  most 
out  of  business  publications  as  news 
mediums,  carrying  the  news  of  a 
business  in  the  form  of  display  ad- 
vertisements, is  given  considei-able 
attention  in  the  journals  of  adver- 
tising and  in  papers  and  discussions 
at  advertising  conventions,  but  little 
attention  seems  to  have  been  given 
the  problem  of  the  small-space  ad- 
vertisement which  must  be  by  its 
very  nature  more  or  less  a  reference 
advertisement. 

While  there  are  occasional  excep- 
tions, these  advertisements,  occupy- 
ing a  quarter  page  or  less,  can  hardly 
be  depended  upon  to  do  a  really  ag- 
gressive job  of  selling,  carrying  the 
reader  through  the  stages  of  atten- 
tion, interest,  desire  and  action,  as 
can  be  done  with  a  larger  unit  of 
space.  Yet  these  smaller  units  of 
space,  which  are  as  large  as  some 
advertisers  feel  they  can  use  and 
which  are  often  used  by  large  ad- 
vertisers as  fill-ins  between  large 
advertisements  on  a  big  schedule, 
could  often  be  utilized  to  much  bet- 
ter advantage  if  the  advertiser 
considered  them  as  reference  adver- 
tisements and  built  them  accord- 
ingly. 

A  reference  advertisement  should 


be  easy  to  locate,  should  give  only 
essential  information,  but  all  the 
essential  information  it  possibly  can 
without  defeating  its  own  end,  and 
should  appear  regularly. 

The  matter  of  being  easy  to  locate 
requires  that  the  advertisement 
shall,  first  of  all,  have  some  sort  of 
distinction  in  the  sense  that  it  must 
stand  out  from  its  neighboi  s  on  the 
page.  There  are  many  ways  this 
can  be  accomplished,  chief  among 
which  are  the  following: 

By  brute  force  of  blackness.  This 
is  the  line  of  least  resistance,  yet  it 
is  one  that  must  be  followed  charily, 
for  unless  it  has  other  qualities  to 
give  it  refinement  or  interest  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  offensive  instead  of 
attractive. 

THIS  pleasing  refinement,  in  the 
case  of  the  Edward  advertise- 
ment reproduced  herewith,  is  the  re- 
strained lettering  and  good  balance 
between  black  and  white ;  in  the  case 
of  the  Thomas  Morton  advertisement, 
it  is  the  human  interest  element — 
the  personality  of  the  man  behind 
the  advertisement  shining  through 
it ;  in  the  case  of  the  Oakite  adver- 
tisement, it  is  the  interesting  letter- 
ing and  the  little  figure  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner.  All  three  of  these 
small  advertisements  stood  out  on 
the  crowded  pages  of  the  journals 
from  which  they  were  clipped. 

By  means  of  a  picture.  This 
might  be  said  to  be  the  most  obvious 
method  of  making  a  reference  ad- 
vertisement easy  to  locate,  for  pic- 
tures photograph  themselves  on  peo- 
ple's minds  and  they  are  easy  things 


to  look  for  if  occasion  arises  to  look 
through  a  magazine  to  find  a  par- 
ticular advertisement.  Sometimes 
a  picture  trademark  is  a  most 
effective  identifying  device,  as  well 
as  an  attracting  one.  The  Wellman 
and  the  Strong  advertisements  illus- 
trate this  well.  Small  though  they 
are,  either  of  these  advertisements 
could  be  located  quickly  by  hastily 
thumbing  the  pages  of  any  publica- 
tion in  which  they  appeared.  The 
Industrial  Cranes  advertisement  is 
a  picture  advertisement  of  an  en- 
tirely different  type,  yet  with  the 
same  qualities. 

By  alicays  picturing  the  product. 
This  is  a  method  which  has  much  to 
commend  it,  if  the  product  is  one 
which  can  be  pictured  completely 
enough  or  representatively  enough 
to  form  a  reference  catalog,  as  does 
the  Reed  &  Prince  advertisement 
with  its  interesting  and  representa- 
tive grouping  of  this  company's 
screws,  bolts,  nuts,  etc. 

By  an  interesting  or  unusual  en- 
graving technique.  This  method  of 
giving  a  small  advertisement  mem- 
ory or  reference  value  is  not  used  as 
extensively  or  as  effectively  as  it 
might  be. 

SUCH  a  distinctive  technique  as 
the  Ben  Day  cut  which  comprises 
the  major  portion  of  the  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Company  advertisement, 
for  example,  has  interest;  and  draws 
the  reader's  eye  involuntarily  and 
holds  it  until  it  has  photographed 
the  advertisement  on  the  brain  for 
future  reference.  There  are  liter- 
ally  hundreds   of   opportunities    for 
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achieving  distinction  for  small 
advertisements  vi^ith  the  help 
of  the  engraver. 

By  a7i  unusual  or  significant 
border.  We  have  only  to 
glance  at  the  small  advertise- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Perforat- 
ing Company  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  this  method  of 
accomplishing  the  triple  pur- 
pose of  drawing  attention, 
creating  an  almost  unforgetta- 
ble mental  picture,  and  illus- 
trating the  product. 

By  skillful  typography  or 
artistic  design.  The  Firth- 
Sterling  advertisement  exem- 
plifies both  of  these  character- 
istics. By  virtue  of  its  very 
simplicity  and  grace  of  design 
and  typography,  it  stood  out 
on  the  page  in  striking  con- 
trast to  all  its  neighbors.  It 
would  be  easy  to  "look  up" 
such  an  advertisement  as  this. 

By  ivhite  space.  This  again 
is  a  very  obvious  method,  but 
one  which  seems  to  have  few 
disciples  among  the  users  of 
small  space.  In  none  of  the 
business  papers  at  the  writer's 
hand  is  there  a  single  small 
advertisement  in  which  the 
use  of  white  space  has  been  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  an  attempt  to  make 
a  rememberable  advertisement.  Yet 
the  daily  newspapers  furnish  many 
excellent  lessons  in  the  effectiveness 
of  white  space  judiciously  used. 

By  individiiality  in  lettering. 
Many  excellent  examples  might  be 
furnished  illustrative  of  the  effect- 
iveness of  hand  lettering  to  achieve 
distinction.      It    is   one    of   the    ele- 


ments in  several  of  the  advertise- 
ments already  reviewed.  This  much 
is  sure,  the  straight  type  and  rule 
border  advertisement  has  little 
chance  of  standing  out  in  the  pages 
of  any  of  our  crowded  business  jour- 
nals, unless  handled  by  an  exceed- 
ingly skillful  typographer  who  un- 
derstands how  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  laws  of  contrast  and  who 
knows    how    to    balance    type    and 


white  space  so  as  to  create 
what  might  be  termed  a  mental 
image  of  the  advertisement. 
And  even  such  an  artist  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  in  working  in  small, 
smothered  spaces  satisfactory 
results  are  much  surer  if  pic- 
tures, curved  or  angular  lines, 
or  some  distinctive  engraving 
technique  are  used. 

The  essential  information 
that  an  advertisement  should 
furnish  should  include  part  or 
all  of  the  following: 

The  name  and  address  of  the 
firm. 

The  branch  offices  or  sales 
or  service  stations. 

An  enumeration  or  compre- 
hensive description  of  or  ref- 
erence to  the  product  or  prod- 
ucts sold,  or  the  services 
rendered. 

The  trademark,  for  identi- 
fication purposes. 

An  impression  of  being  es- 
tablished or  dependable,  ac- 
complished by  giving  the  year 
the  business  was  established, 
by  showing  the  plant,  or  in 
some  other  quick,  convincing, 
readable  and  graphic  manner. 
In  the  advertisements  already  re- 
ferred to  Thomas  Morton  squeezes 
into  his  inch  and  one-fourth  the 
fact  that  he  sells  "chains  for  every 
use" ;  he  pictures  one  of  his  prod- 
ucts; he  pictures  himself;  and  he 
gives  his  name  and  address.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  fairly  complete 
reference  advertisement.  The  Oak- 
ley    Chemical     Company     advertise- 

[CONTINUED  ON    PAGE   48] 
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Connecticut    Electric    Mffi.    Co.S    advertisement    in    the 
January    issue    of    ELECTRICAL    MERCHANDISING 


ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING  is  "our 
business  paper"  to  15,000  electrical  contractor- 
dealers,  jobbers  and  central-station-electric- 
shop  managers — the  men  who  handle  the  bulk 
of  all  sales  of  electrical  appliances,  lighting  fix- 
tures, wiring  supplies  and  other  electrical 
goods.    The  advertiser  knoivs! 

Electrical 
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Tenth  Avenue  at  36(/i  Street,  New  York  City 

A  McGraw-Hill  Publication 
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I  AM  just  returned  from  Cleveland, 
which  city  I  like  to  visit  every  so 
often  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  because  to 
mix  with  Cleveland  business  men  is 
always  a  refreshing  experience.  There 
is  a  certain  vitality  about  the  city  that 
is  stimulating. 

I  was  particularly  interested  this 
trip  in  what  Gus  Handerson  of  the 
Union  Trust  Company  had  to  tell  me 
about  that  bank's  success  in  "selling" 
$1,000  in  savings  to  the  people  of 
Cleveland.  Like  every  other  bank  in 
every  other  community,  the  Union 
Trust  Company  has  for  years  done  con- 
ventional thrift  advertising,  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  saiung  money. 
But  now  they  have  reversed  the 
process,  and  with  newspaper  adver- 
tisements and  car  cards  and  posters 
they  are  asking  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land, "Want  ?1,000?"  After  which 
they  tell  them  that  they  can  "buy" 
$1,000  for  $925.60  in  easy  pajrments  of 
$4.45  per  month  over  a  period  of  48 
months. 

I   am  not   at    liberty   to   reveal  the 
number  of  new   savings   accounts  this 
reversed   thrift   appeal   is   bringing   in, 
but  I  will  say  this:    I  whistled! 
— 8-pt— 

I  would  like  to  write  into  the  record 
of  the  movement  for  Truth  in  Adver- 
tising this  paragraph  from  Montgom- 
ery Ward's  instructions  to  its  catalog 
copywriters: 

"Always  keep  in  the  foreground  of 
your  thoughts  that  what  you  write  is 
going  to  be  printed  several  million 
times,  and  distributed  into  as  many 
million  homes;  and  that  it  costs  no 
more  to  print  truthful,  accurate,  com- 
plete sales-making  descriptions  than  it 
does  to  print  confusing,  half-hearted, 
customer  losing  ones." 

Furthermore,  I  would  commend  this 
paragraph  to  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  all  writers  of  advertising  copy. 
— 8-pt— 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  sends  me  a 
form  letter  from  an  analytical  labora- 
tory which  starts  out:  "This  is  not 
from  the  Anti-Saloon  League  nor  from 
a  prohibition  crank.  It  is  from  ana- 
lysts who  know  their  subject."  It  then 
goes  on  to  offer  laboratory  service  in 
analyzing  bootleg  liquor.  For  the  mod- 
est sum  of  $15  a  year  you  may  insure 
yourself  against  bad  hooch,  and  pro- 
tect your  friends  as  well.  "The  cheap- 
est form  of  life  insurance  you  can 
obtain,"  concludes  the  letter. 


"It  is  a  strange  situation,"  writes 
Mr.  Calkins,  "when  a  number  of  legit- 
imate occupations  grow  up  and  depend 
upon  strictly  illegal  business.  Can  you 
imagine,  for  instance,  a  hardware  firm 
sending  out  a  letter  calling  attention 
to  its  facilities  for  sharpening  jimmies, 
drills  for  safes,  noiseless  powder, 
flashlights  and  other  paraphernalia 
of  the  trade  of  burglary,  the  idea  being 
that  while  it  is  illegal  to  follow  safe- 
breaking  as  a  profession,  it  is 
legitimate  not  only  to  sell  to  the 
burglar  the  implements  of  his  art,  but 
to  advertise  the  same!" 
— 8-pt— 

Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago, 
I  made  bold  to  write  a  screed  entitled 
"Make  Them  See  It,"  the  general  pur- 
port of  which  was,  "Let  not  the  gentle 
reader  escape  your  advertising  message : 
make  him  see  it."  I  recall  that  I  de- 
bated with  myself  whether  I  should 
italicize  the  "make"  or  the  "see."  I 
thought  both  words  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  italics.  I  recall  also  that  I 
had  difficulty  in  getting  enough  suffi- 
ciently graphic   illustrations. 

Now,  about  ten  years  too  late,  along 
comes  the  Monarch  Metal  Products  Co. 
with    an    illustration    just    such    as    I 


Wasted-- 

thru  each  of  your   windows 

88^c  a  year  for  fuel!, 


sought  so  eagerly  for  my  article.  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  had  to  wait  so  long 
for  this  excellent  example  of  making 
a  selling  point  so  graphic  as  to  be 
utterly  inescapable;  but  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  point  is  still  well  made,  and 
so  I  offer  the  illustration  with  this 
tardy  epilogue. 

— 8-pt — 
"I  remember  long  ago  reading  in  an 
Austrian  paper,"  wrote  William  James, 
the  psychologist,  in  one  of  his  books, 


"the  advertisement  of  a  certain  Rudolph 
Somebody,  who  promised  50  gulden  re- 
ward to  anyone  who  after  that  date 
should  find  him  at  the  wine  shop  of 
Ambrosius  So  &  So.  'This  I  do,'  the 
advertisement  continued,  'in  conse- 
quence of  a  promise  which  I  have  made 
my  wife.'  " 

Has  not  this  idea  great  possibilities? 
Local  newspapers  might  start  sections 
similar  to  the  classified  pages  for 
"never  again"  advertisements.  They 
would  certainly  be  widely  read;  and 
can  it  be  doubted  that  such  advertise- 
ments would  produce  results? 

— 8-pt— 

A  few  days  since  I  spent  a  delight- 
ful hour  chatting  with  Edward  Bok. 
We  talked  on  many  subjects — for  the 
most  part  on  advertising.  It  seemed  that 
no  matter  what  trail  we'd  start  on — 
whether  music,  publishing,  politics  or 
peace — sooner  or  later  we'd  find  our- 
selves back  on  advertising. 

I  found  that  Mr.  Bok  has  a  profound 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  ad- 
vertising, not  simply  as  a  merchan- 
dising force — though  few  men  have 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  observe  its 
commercial  power  than  did  Bok  during 
his  many  years  as  editor  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal — ^but,  more  fundamen- 
tally, as  a  force  for  crystallizing  pub- 
lic opinion  and  reaching  men's  minds 
and  hearts  and  moving  them  toward 
almost  seemingly  impossible  goals. 
World  peace,  for  instance. 

If  he  lives  ten  or  fifteen  years 
longer  I  am  convinced  that  Edward 
Bok  is  going  to  give  the  world  the 
greatest  demonstration  in  history  of 
the  power  of  advertising;  he  is  going 
a  long  way  toward  selling  PEACE  to 
a  worried,  war-weary  world.  The  next 
great  war  will  be  fought  with  cruel 
chemicals  and  ghastly  engines  of  de- 
struction, unless  it  can  be  forestalled 
by  a  crusade  waged  with  the  pen, 
the  printing  press  and  the  poster. 
Before  advertising  men  lies  a  great 
opportunity  to  put  advertising  to  the 
supreme  test.  Bok  has  visualized  it 
and  made  a  start. 
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Executives! 


Many  men  who  saw  service,  in  1917  and 
1918,  are  the  wide-awake  executives  of 
today,  and  will  be  the  big  business  powers 
of  tomorrow. 

They  are  now  at  an  age  when  manu- 
facturer's advertisements  formulate  buy- 
ing habits  which  will  last  over  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  They  can  be  made  to 
be  one  of  your  most  productive  invest- 
ments. 

Place  your  sales  story  before  these  ener- 
getic, hustling  buyers,  and  your  orders 
and  re-orders  will  start  to  grow — and 
grow  in  a  cumulative  manner. 


American 

m  Maduon  Avamc  « 

Ne«  York.  N.  Y  ^e*  JEnsUnd  Rtprc.cnutivt^ 

CARROLL  J.  SWAN 

Pacific  Couc  Rei>rc>en»nvc> 

BLANCHARD  -  N ICHOLS  -  COLEMAN 
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rogress   during    1925 


A  large  manufacturer  of  power  plant 
equipment  recently  advertised  that: 

"The  Year's  Review  Number  of  Power 
Plant  Engineering,  December,  1924,  gave  a 
complete  picture  of  power  plant  progress 
during  1924.  It  was  full  of  interesting  de- 
scription of  what  has  been  going  on  in  every 
branch  of  the  power-plant.  And  based  on 
last  year's  achievements,  it  indicates  the  in- 
spiring possibilities  for  progress  during 
1925." 

By  advertising  regularly  in  POWER 
PLANT  ENGINEERING,  the  manu- 
facturer quoted  above  and  other  lead- 
ing manufacturers  are  turning  the  pos- 
sibilities of  1925  into  realities. 

May  we  show  you  the  relatively  low 
cost  of  influencing  the  23,252  men  of 
authority  in  progressive  plants,  who 
are  subscribers  to  POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING? 


1.  Gives  authoritative  in- 
formation on  ALL  phases  of 
power  plant  installation  and 
operation. 

2.  Concentration  of  its 
entire  organization  on 
POWER  PLANT  ENGI- 
NEERING. 

3.  Frequency  of  issue — 1st 
and  1 5th  of  each  month- 
found  to  be  most  effective 
and   economical. 


POWER  PLANT  ENGINEERING 


A.  B.  P. 


537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  B.  C. 


Your  story  in  Picture  leaves 
NOTHING    UNTOLD 


THE  weakness  of  a  word 
picture  is  that  different 
people  often  have  different 
meanings  for  the  same  word. 
Also,  some  people  use  words 
and  phrases  unfamiliar  to 
others. 

But  there  is  a  universal 
language  —  the  language  of 
pictures. 

Your  picture  story  can  be 
multiplied  until  every  man, 
woman  or  child  you  wish  to 
reach  has  received  that  story 
in  a  quickly  understandable 
form,  a  form  that  invites 
rather  than  repels  reading. 

We'd  be  glad  to  suggest 
just  how  you  might  tell 
your  "story  in  picture." 

GATCHEL  <&  MANNING,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 

Thoto  -  Engravers 

PHILADELPHIA 


Exaggeration  and 
Simile 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  25] 

Contrast,  again,  the  roof  copy  with 
the  paint  copy.  Contrast  the  stark 
generality  of  the  first,  with  the  gen- 
erality plus  the  illustration  of  the 
second.  One  hardly  realizes  they  both 
try  to  say  the  same  thing. 

Again,  there  is  the  point  so  often 
repeated  that  it  has  become  a  bromide. 
An  illustration  will  give  that  point  new 
life  and  send  it  out  once  more  to  do 
a  job. 

Every  trade  paper  is  full  of  preach- 
ments on  turnover.  Every  merchant 
is  heartily  tired  of  them.  But,  recently, 
appeared  this:  "You  wouldn't  hire 
extra  clerks,  Mr.  Merchant,  merely  to 
sleep  in  your  store.  Why  buy  surplus 
shoes  to  sleep  in  your  stockroom?" — 
and  so  forth,  about  a  new  plan  of  quick 
turnover.  The  illustration  throws  a 
new  light  on  a  buried-in-dust  term.  It 
makes  the  merchant  think  again. 

Most  familiar  of  all  forms  of  ex- 
ample and  illustration  is  the  testi- 
monial. Little  need  be  said  here  about 
the  testimonial.  It  is  an  advertising 
standby,  and  will  always  be.  However, 
the  most  effective  way  to  use  a  testi- 
monial is  in  the  form  of  example  or 
illustration. 

FOR  apt  handling  of  a  testimonial, 
few  pieces  of  copy  approach  the 
following:  "One  April  day,  two  years 
ago,  Mr.  S.  I.  Levin  came  to  our  factory 
then  at  Indianapolis,  and  took  delivery 
on  an  'X'  limousine.  A  tour  of  the 
boulevards,  and  he  pointed  the  nose  of 
his  new  car  eastward,  and  drove  with 
his  wife  and  daughters  to  New  York 
City.  After  summering  there,  Duluth 
beckoned.  No  Red  Caps,  however, 
carried  Mr.  Levin's  luggage  through 
the  Grand  Central  Station.  He  merely 
clicked  the  door  on  his  'X'  and  sped 
away.  Then,  at  Duluth,  came  the  call 
to  California.  Again  the  time-tables 
went  unread. 

"It  takes  a  great  automobile  so 
gallantly  to  range  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  to  cover  ground  so 
casually  between  the  Canadian  border 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  And  it  takes 
even  more,  when  the  car  is  a  limou- 
sine. .  .  .  Steadily,  the  convic- 
tion that  the  'X'  is  one  of  the  world's 
finest  motor  cars  is  finding  wider 
acceptance." 

This  generality,  after  such  a  testi- 
monial illustration,  puts  conviction  into 
John   Publick's  mind. 

When  neither  illustration,  nor  ex- 
ample, can  be  found,  to  help  out  the 
generality,  or  the  prosaic  statement, 
the  copywriter  has  still  another  re- 
course— Exaggeration. 

"I'd  walk  any  distance  for  an  'X' 
cigarette."  That  is  flat.  "Any  dis- 
tance" is  too  general.  Exaggerate,  and 
this  is  the  result:  "I'd  walk  a  million 
miles  for  an  'X'  cigarette."  Now  the 
thought  is  clear;  it  is  human;  it  is 
catchy.     "143  wonderful  shaves  in  this 
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new  35  cent  size,"  is  not  as  good  as 
"143  gorgeous  shaves  in  this  new  35 
cent   size." 

The  secret  of  exaggeration  is  in 
stretching  the  truth  so  far  that  John 
and  Jane  Publick  will  not  take  the 
statement  literally,  yet  get  a  true  sug- 
gestion of  the  real  meaning.  For  in- 
stance, an  elet'tric  fan  advertisement 
began:  "On  those  scorchers,  when  the 
mercury  tries  to  climb  right  out  of  the 
thermometer,  the  office  will  be  more 
cheerful,"  etc.  Such  a  trick,  on  the 
part  of  the  thermometer,  does  not 
bother  John  Publick's  credulity  at  all. 
His  common-sense  tells  him  that  the 
copywriter  is  humorously  exaggerat- 
ing; while  his  imagination  immediately 
visualizes  a  "darn  hot  day." 

Have  a  stock  of  examples  and  illus- 
trations on  hand.  Keep  a  file  of  them. 
They  are  a  good  way  to  make  things 
clear  to  John  and  Jane  Publick.  But 
use  them  correctly.  Misapplied  ex- 
amples or  illustrations  add  muddiness 
to  muddiness,  and  sometimes  foolish- 
ness. 

Such  as  this,  from  a  soap  advertise- 
ment :  "You  have  read,  perhaps,  of 
the  little  child  covered  with  gold  leaf 
to  represent  a  cherub  in  a  religious 
procession,  who  died  because  the  pores 
ceased  to  breathe.  Unwittingly,  thou- 
sands of  people  are  committing  vir- 
tually the  same  error  when  they  use 
impure  soap." 

If  this  means  what  it  says,  thou- 
sands are  unwittingly  committing  the 
error  of  dying,  all  through  the  use  of 
impure  soap.  Amazing  catastrophe! 
The  moral  has  neither  been  correctly 
pointed  out,  nor  correctly  applied.  And, 
in  these  two  things,  is  the  secret  of 
using  example  and  illustration. 


This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  seven 
articles  by  Mr.  Kokliardt  on  tlie  liasirs  oi 
advertising  copy. — Editor. 


Harry  T.  Oyeii 

Has  joined  the  New  York  staff  of  the 
Bellamy-Neff  Company,  Chicago  adver- 
tising agency,  as  associate  copjTvriter 
and  director  of  art. 


George  A.  Riley 

Formerly  of  the  Publishers'  Auto- 
caster  Service  and  business  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
has  been  appointed  vice-president  of 
the  American  Press  Association. 


Advertising  Producers- A ssoriated 

Chicago,  announces  the  following 
new  accounts :  D.  O.  James  Manufac- 
turing Company,  same  city,  manufac- 
turers of  gears  and  speed  reducers; 
George  D.  Whitcomb  Company,  Ro- 
chelle.  111.,  manufacturers  of  gasoline 
and  storage  battery  locomotives;  and 
the  Howe  Scale  Company,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Reliance  Reproduction   Company 

New  York,  has  added  to  its  sales  and 
service  staff  C.  Howard  Townsend,  for- 
merly with  the  Gill  Engraving  Com- 
pany, and  H.  D.  Russell,  formerly  of 
the  Arrow  Art  and  Engraving  Com- 
pany. The  company  has  moved  to  new 
quarters  at  240  West  Fortieth  Street. 


Sweet  Words 
from  Sauer  Kraut 


"The  Cincinnati  Enquirer's  Sunday 
issue  outdraws  any  metropolitan 
Sunday  newspaper  in  the  United 
States*' 

— William  Clendenin 
Advertising  Director 
The  National  Kraut  Packers'  Association 


This  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Clendenin  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Kraut 
Packers'  Association,  Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati, 
January  29,  in  discussing  the  1925  schedule  in 
the  advertising  campaign  that  is  lifting  the  erst- 
while humble  kraut  to  a  place  of  eminence  on 
the  American  dinner  table.  Further  Mr.  Clen- 
denin said :  — 

"The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  heads  the  list  of  metro- 
politan newspapers  on  the  preferred  schedule 
for  the  new  national  campaign  for  the  advertising 
of  the  National  Kraut  Packers'  Association." 

That  Mr.  Clendenin's  opinion  of  the  Enquirer's 
pulling  power  is  shared  by  others  is  evidenced  by 
the  consistent  use  of  Enquirer  space  by  such 
national  advertisers  of  food  products  as:  — 
Calumet  Baking  Powder,  Swift  &  Company, 
National  Biscuit  Company,  Domino  Sugar, 
Shredded  Wheat,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Before  you  make  up  your  next  newspaper 
schedule,  just  turn  these  facts  over  in  your  mind. 


The 

CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

*'Qoes  to  the  home — stays  in  the  home" 


I.  A.  KLEIN 

Chicago 

New  York 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 
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Know  advertising 
as  experts  know  it 

nPHE  big.  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men 
J-  with  all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire 
selling  business — advertising,  personal  sales 
manship,  planning,  managing,  etc.  Get  ready 
for  them.  Add  to  your  own  experience  a 
working  command  of  the  principles  and 
methods  that  have  been  proved  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  most  successful  selling  organiza- 
tions.     Vou    get    them— hundreds   of    them — in 

S.  ROLAND  HALL'S 

LIBRARY  OF 

ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 

Four  Volumes.  3323  Pages.  SV^-xB,  Flexible 
,  Binding,  1090  Illustrations,  $1.50  in  Ten 
Days    and    $2.00    Monthly    for    Eight    Months. 

■  Covers   as  much  ground  as   courses  costing  five  or  ten 
•-  times    as     mucli.       Written     in    tlie    most     instructive 

style,      profusely     illustrated     with      half-tones,      line 

■  drawings,  graphs,  charts,  maps,  tables.  Complete 
campaigns    of    many    kinds    outlined.       Thousands    of 

'  sales  ideas  and  plans,  time-saving  methods  and 
stimulating  suggestions.  For  d;iily  use  in  solving 
marketing  problems  of  all  kinds — nianufaeturer  to 
small  retailer.  Examples  taken  fr^im  soores  of 
such  prominent  concerns  as  Buriouglis  Adding  Ma- 
chine Co..  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.,  American  Radiator  Co., 
Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Lord  &  Taylor.  United 
Cigar   Stores,   J.   C.   Penney  &   Co. 

George  French,  an  advertising  expert,  says  of 
Vol.  I:  "So  n-uch  material  has  been  gleaned  and 
handled  so  well  that  he  would  be  a  bold.  If  not 
reckless  person,  who  would  attempt  to  compete." 
Dr.  Dignan,  of  LaSalle  Extension  University,  says 
of  Vol.  II:  "Destined  to  be  the  Bible  of  the 
movement  to  set  letters  in  their  rightful  place." 
Sales  Management  says  of  Vol.  Ill:  "Without 
nuestion  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  vol- 
ume thus  far  published  on  the  broad  subject  of 
sales  management."  Hundred.^  of  other  similar  ex- 
pressions by  prominent  business  men  and  publica- 
tions. 

Special  Price  of  $17.50 

NO    MONEY   DOWN— SMALL 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

EXAMINE    THE    LIBRARY    FOR 

10  DAYS — FREE 


McGRAW-HILL 
FREE     EXAMINATION     COUPON 


iMcCRAW-HILL  BOOK   CO.,   INC. 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

You  may  send  mo  the  HALl.  LIBILVRY  OF 
ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  for  ten  days'  tree 
examination. 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory.  I  will  send  $1.50 
In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  $17.50  has  been  paid,  if  not  wanted.  I 
will  ivrlte  you  for  shipping   Instructions. 

Signed 

Address    


I    Company     -V.  F.  :i-ll-25 


Place  of  Advertising  in 
American  Agriculture 
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this  that  farmers  must  gain  if  adver- 
tising is  to  be  made  most  economical 
and  effective. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  adver- 
tising as  something  separate  from 
other  features  of  marketing  and  sell- 
ing. In  agriculture,  a  successful  ad- 
vertising venture  starts  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  seed  bed  and  the  seed- 
ing, with  the  pruning  and  fertilizing 
of  the  young  tree,  or  with  the  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  care  of  the  young 
animal.  Once  a  high-grade  standard 
product  is  produced,  a  good  founda- 
tion for  advertising  is  laid.  Next,  and 
very  important,  is  the  marketing  and 
distribution  of  the  product.  This  dis- 
tribution must  be  timely  and  appro- 
priate to  meet  the  consumer's  needs. 
The  product  must  be  placed  before  the 
consumer  at  the  time,  in  the  place, 
and  in  the  form  it  is  desired.  Adver- 
tising, in  other  words,  is  simply  one 
block  in  the  great  structure  of  selling. 
This  applies  in  agriculture  as  well  as 
in  other  industries. 

Before  advertising  can  be  used  as 
extensively  in  agriculture  as  in  other 
industries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  grade 
and  standardize  farm  products  much 
more  generally  than  is  being  done  at 
present.  So  long  as  farmers  were 
producing  commodities  of  all  sorts  and 
selling  them  without  regard  to  grade, 
there  was  no  place  for  a  well-directed 
advertising  program. 

This  practice  has  changed  rapidly 
during  the  past  few  years,  however. 
Recent  developments  in  standardiza- 
tion and  sale  by  grade,  stimulated  by 
the  Federal  and  State  governments, 
are  important  steps  toward  higher 
standards  in  farm  selling.  For  ex- 
ample, when  fruit  growers  in  a  given 
community  or  district  cooperate,  grade 
their  fruit  under  State  or  Federal  in- 
spection, and  then  sell  in  standard 
packages  carrying  the  stamp  "U.  S. 
No.  1"  or  other  grade  designation,  it 
is  not  only  possible  to  eliminate  much 
waste  and  risk  in  marketing  but  also 
to  use   advertising  to  good  advantage. 

The  mistake  has  been  made  of  going 
into  advertising  haphazardly,  without 
knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  or 
of  what  a  reasonable  expenditure 
might  be.  As  one  cooperative  associa- 
tion manager  has  said,  one  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  to  a  beginner  in 
the  advertising  game  that  better  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  by  starting  off 
on  a  small  scale  with  a  well-planned 
campaign  than  by  starting  off  with  a 
large   appropriation   and   no   plans. 

A  common  practice  among  new  co- 
operative associations  just  starting  an 
advertising  venture,  is  to  start  with  an 
appropriation  large  enough  to  put  on 


an  effective  local  campaign  in  one  or 
two  important  consuming  centers.  This 
experience  enables  them  to  make  more 
extensive  campaigns  in  succeeding 
years  without  waste  of  effort  and 
money. 

All  that  can  be  done  by  advertising 
is  by  no  means  a  settled  point.  A 
number  of  things  have  been  accom- 
plished by  some  of  the  larger  co- 
operative marketing  associations,  espe- 
cially those  operating  on  the  Pacific 
Coast : 

1.  It  has  been  possible  to  enlarge 
the   basic   market; 

2.  To  spread  a  distinct  seasonal  de- 
mand into  a  longer  and  more  uniform 
demand ; 

3.  To  create  consumer  and  trade  pref- 
erence for  a  particular  brand  of  prod- 
ucts; 

4.  To  develop  better  packaging  and 
other  improved  merchandising  prac- 
tices ; 

5.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  stand- 
ard grades  with  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  new  incentive  for  the  produc- 
tion of  higher  grade  products. 


Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Is  the  new  name  of  the  former  or- 
ganization of  Walter  H.  Blaker,  New 
York.  The  officers  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion are  Walter  H.  Blaker,  president; 
J.  F.  Cowperthwaite,  secretary-treas- 
urer; Theodore  D.  Siegel,  assistant 
treasurer. 


Street  &  Finney.  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  John  T. 
Stanley  Company,  same  city,  manufac- 
turers of  toilet,  laundry  and  textile 
soaps. 


Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc. 

Chicago,  has  been  retained  as  adver- 
tising counsel  to  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Com- 
pany, Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  manufactur- 
ers of  Sentry  gasoline  pumps  and  lu- 
bricating outfits. 


Fletcher  Richards 

Has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Company. 

Clyde  Tompkins 

Has  resigned  from  the  advertising 
managership  of  the  Creamery  Package 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  to 
become  vice-president  of  the  Hertz- 
Hadley  Direct  Advertising  Company, 
same  city.  Mr.  Tompkins  was  at  one 
time  with  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company  and  with  Montgomery,  Ward 
&  Company. 
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qA  Valuable  Wall  >  Map 
foj-  A(ivertisin^9nd  Sales  Ejoecutiw 


ADVERTISING   men   and   sales  man- 
agers   have    been    so    insistent    that 
the    Globe-Democrat    has    published 
an  official  map  of  The  49th  State. 

It  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

This  map  has  been  in  preparation  since 
last  spring.  It  was  specially  drawn  for  our 
purpose.  Because  of  its  accuracy  and  its 
great  detail  it  is,  indeed,  a  masterpiece  of 
the  mapmaker's  art. 

Printed  in  five  colors,  it  shows  not  only 
all  towns  of  consequence  in  this  market, 
but  also  the  roads  and  railroads  which 
serve  these  towns. 

An  index  keys  the  locations  of  the  towns 
and  lists  their  populations. 

We've  insisted  on  making  this  the  best 
map  of  its  kind  that  an  advertising  man  or 
a  sales  manager  could  have.  With  this 
map  on  your  wall  you  can  plan  your  cam- 
paign even  down  to  the  smaller  towns  in 
this  rich  market. 


The    reverse   side   of   the 
map  shows  the  United  States, 
with  the  49th  State  specially  des-  _ 
ignated.    This  side  of  the  map    in 
itself   is  worth  at  least  a  dollar.    The 
map  measures  27"x36". 


REVERSE 


Given  Without  Charge 
to  Responsible  Executives 

This  map,  as  you  will  understand  when  you  see  it, 
is  not  just  an  advertising  device.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  expensive  piece  of  work. 

We  are  willing  and  eager  to  put  it  on  walls  where 
it  will  really  serve. 

In  writing  for  it,  please  understand  that  your  sole 
obligation  is  to  hang  it  up  and  use  it. 

That's  fair,  isn't  it? 


it.Ukmfe  ©iak-JJemocrat 


St.  Louis'  Largest  Daily 


New   York 

Chicniro 

Durlanil    AKenc.v,    Ltd... 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
BRADFORD  ERA  BY 
HON.  R.  B.  STONE 


Horace  Greeley.  !n  my  bucolic  days 
was  crying  out  througlr  the  Tribune 
to  the  American  farmer,  saying:  "If 
you  have  forty  acres  and  want  forty 
acres  more  the  way  to  get  it  is  to  set 
your  pJow-share  deeper."  Now  that 
expression  seems  to  typify  the  policy 
of  the  present  administration  of  the 
Bradford  Era.  The  population  tribu- 
tary to  it  is  limited,  and  it  has  been 
plowing  deeper  to  reach  twice  as 
many  people  as  before  within  the  area 
of  "its  circulation.  It  has  erected  its 
own  building,  installed  superior  press- 
es. Increased  its  columns  and  added 
now  features  to  meet  the  needs  of 
more  varied  circles.  Its  personnel 
commands  confidence.  Its  powerful 
aid  has  been  given  to  the  Board  of 
Commerce  and  to  all  progressive 
agencies  for  community  betterment. 
it  is  an  institution  of  public  defense. 
It  is  inseparable  from  the  city's  his- 
tory. It  has  stood  for  right  things 
and  best  things;  for  law  enforcement, 
for  the  common  school,  for  social  san- 
ity. Its  editorial  pen  is  both  feared 
and  respected.  It  may  be  trenchant 
or  it  may  be  Inspired.  It  sets  up  Im- 
pregnable public  standards.  In  times 
of  heated  controversy  its  readers  are 
instinctively  led  into  peaceful  chan- 
nels by  courses  of  calm  reasoning. 

A  long  life  and  happy  years  to  the 
Biadford  Era! 

(Signed)         R.  B.  Stone. 


Bradford  is  a  wealthy 
town  worth  cultiva- 
ting. With  a  popu- 
lation of  16,000,  it  has 
over  $8,250,000  in- 
vested in  87  industrial 
establishments,  whose 
annual  products  ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000  in 
value.  This  market  is 
completely  covered  by 
the  Bradford  Era. 
Additional  facts  on  re- 
quest. 

The 

BRADFORD  ERA 

Bradford.  Penna. 

National    Representative 

S.  G.  LINDENSTEIN 

342   MADISON   AVF.M'E  NEW   YORK 
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ACME  PRODUCTS 

Acme  Magnet  Wire 
;n»ajeIJie"— Plain  Enameled  Magnet 


Vatniahed  Silks 


THE  ACME  WIRE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Plant.  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Catalog  sent  on  appli 


ment  gives  its 
name  and  ad- 
dress, states 
what  its  prod- 
uct does,  and 
injects  an  ele- 
ment of  sales- 
m  a  n  s  h  ip  by 
inviting  read- 
ers to  "p  u  t 
your  cleaning 
problema  up  to 
us."  A  job  well 
done  in  two 
and  one-h  a  1  f 
inciies. 

The  Wei  1- 
man  and  In- 
dustrial Works 
a  d  vertise- 
ments  give  the 
most  r  e  f  e  r- 
ence  informa- 
tion. In  a  one 
and  one-quar- 
ter inch  space 
the  Wellman 
Bronze  Com- 
pany's trade- 
mark is  dis- 
played,  its 
name  and  ad- 
dress  are 
given,  and  the 
four  kinds  of 
castings  it 
makes     are 

listed.  Not  satisfied  with  that,  this  ad- 
vertiser adds  the  information  that  these 
four  kinds  of  castings  are  made  "from 
1  ounce  to  1  ton."  Thus  this  little  ad- 
vertisement is  high  in  reference  value. 
The  Industrial  Works  advertisement  is 
almost  as  complete  from  a  reference 
standpoint.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
pany's name  and  address  and  trade- 
mark, and  both  a  statement  and  a  pic- 
ture of  what  it  makes,  this  advertise- 
ment carries  the  information  that  it 
makes  cranes  of  "17  types — Capacities 
5  to  200  tons."  The  Strong  advertise- 
ment in  the  same  group  is  less  commu- 
nicative, and  to  that  extent  falls  short 
of  its  possibilities  as  a  reference  ad- 
vertisement. 

The  Reed  &  Prince  advertisement 
measures  up  admirably  in  all  points. 
It  pictures  an  assortment  of  products, 
features  the  company's  name,  its  trade- 
mark, its  address,  and  the  address  of 
its  Western  branch,  and  throws  in  a 
paragraph  of  selling  talk  to  remind  the 
reader  that  "true  economy  in  the  selec- 
tion of  screw  or  bolt  products  consists 
in  using  those  that  are  exactly  suitable 
to  their  particular  service  and  that  pos- 
sess unexcelled  quality  and  accuracy." 

The   Rogers,  Brown  &   Company   ad- 


"Enamelite' 
"Silkenilo"— Silk  .covered  "Enamelite" 
Single  and  Double  Cotton  Magnet  Wire 
Single  and  Double  Silk  Magnet  Wire 

Acme  Coil  Windings 
■    Meier  CoilB    Ignition  Coils    Transfori 


vertisement  is 
another  good 
pattern  for  a 
reference  ad- 
V  e  r  t  i  sement, 
for  in  addition 
to  listing  its 
products  and 
e  n  u  m  erating 
its  branch  of- 
fices, it  "estab- 
lish e  s"  the 
b  a  c  k  g  r  ound 
and  integrity 
of  the  business 
very  skillfully 
in  a  paragraph 
reading,"Since 
1880  our  busi- 
ness has  grown 
largely  on  re- 
p  e  a  t  orders. 
This  is  evi- 
d  e  n  e  e  of  an 
a  p  p  r  eciation 
of  honest,  con- 
scientious sell- 
ing methods 
and  of  obliga- 
tions fulfilled." 
One  of  the 
most  complete 
and  carefully 
worked  out 
reference  ad- 
v  e  r  t  isements 
that  has  been 
published  lately  is  the  Acme  Wii-e 
Company's  advertisement.  This  adver- 
tisement will  repay  study,  for  it  has 
nearly  all  the  elements  of  a  good  ref- 
erence advertisement.  Note  first  that 
it  gives  a  complete  list  of  Acme  prod- 
ucts, by  classes  and  by  brand  names, 
writh  a  brief  description  of  what  each  is. 
It  gives  the  company's  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  the  street  and  city  addresses 
of  its  branch  sales  offices.  It  offers  to 
send  a  catalog  on  request.  It  pictures 
the  plant  at  the  bottom  of  the  adver- 
tisement, almost  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  border,  and  the  trademark  at  the 
top  in  the  same  way,  both  of  which  add 
picture  interest  and  help  to  "establish" 
the  business.  Finally,  note  the  atten- 
tion compelling  effect  of  the  white 
space  at  the  top  and  the  curved  lines 
leading  up  to  the  circle  holding  the 
trademark.  This  advertisement  would 
stand  out  on  any  page  without  the  help 
of  bold  type,  and  once  seen  its  form 
would  photograph  itself  on  the  eye  so 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  re-locate.  When 
found,  it  rewards  the  searcher  by  giv- 
ing just  about  all  the  information  that 
could  be  given  short  of  a  catalog  or  a 
letter  in  answer  to  a  direct  inquiry. 
This  is  reference  advertising  at  its  best. 
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Concerning  the  third  and  last  quali- 
fication— "It  should  appear  regularly," 
little  further  need  be  said,  except  to 
reiterate  that  it  should.  It  should  be 
in  every  possible  issue  of  the  publica- 
tions used,  so  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
frequent  reminder  to  the  readers  of 
those  publications,  and  be  in  whatever 
issue  an  interested  prospect  happens  to 
pick  up. 

One  has  but  to  leaf  through  half  a 
dozen  business  journals  to  become  im- 
pressed with  the  pages  of  ungrasped 
opportunities.  Hundreds  of  nondescript 
little  advertisements  that  might  be 
turned  into  effective  reference  adver- 
tisements if  they  were  but  to  be  taken 
seriously  as  such.  The  publications  as 
a  rule  do  the  best  they  can  with  the 
material  that  is  furnished  them,  but 
their  columns  would  prove  more  pro- 
ductive of  results  if  advertisers  would 
treat  these  small  spaces  as  they  would 
if  they  cost  six  or  eight  times  as  much 
as  they  do.  Let  advertisers  but  think 
of  the  referance  value  of  these  small 
?pace  units  instead  of  their  low  cost, 
and  a  noticeable  improvement  will  fol- 
low promptly. 


Schneider  Advertising  Agency 

Has  moved  to  new  quarters  in  the 
Industrial  Trust  Building,  Providence, 
R.  I. . 

Hannah-Crawford,  Inc. 

Milwaukee  advertising  agency,  has 
moved  into  new  offices  in  the  Broad- 
way-Wisconsin Building. 


Lawrence  Fertig  ComfHiny 

New  York,  has  been  retained  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  Shamrock 
Manufacturing  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  radio  sets  and  parts. 


Hart  H.  Fleming 

Formerly  of  the  development  depart- 
ment of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Oil  Conservation  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Cleveland,  succeeding 
Stephen  H.  Brooks,  resigned. 


Chappplow  Advertising  Company 

St.  Louis,  has  been  retained  to  direct 
advertising  for  the  India  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Association  of  Young 
Advertising  Men 

Is    the    new    name    of    the    former 
Junior  Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 


Space  Buying 

Will  be  the  subject  of  a  graduate 
course  to  be  opened  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  starting  February 
16.  A  series  of  eight  lectures  and 
eight  study  evenings  will  be  supervised 
by  Bernard  Lichtenberg  of  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute. 


O.  S.  Tyson  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed 
advertising  agents  for  the  Klik-Tite 
Cap  and  Container  Company,  with 
offices  in  New  York  and  plants  in 
Providence  and   Waterburv. 


We  Kept 

The  Mill  Running 

During  the  boom  a  big  woolen  and  worsted  mill  telegraphed  us  that 
they  needed  300O  liars  of  tilling  box  chain  so  that  they  could  run  all  of 
their  looms  and  begin  to  ship  goods  on  a  particularly  large  order  within 
two  weeks.  They  had  tried  all  of  the  loom  builders  and  second-hand 
machinery  people  without  result.     They  were  stumped,  could  we  help? 

We  immediately  began  to  call  up  mills  who  might  be  willing  to  loan 
this  tilling  box  chain.  This  was  during  the  boom — mind  you — and 
mills  were  averse  to  loaning  equipment  of  this  sort. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  we  drove  to  the  home  of  the  man  who  had 
the  sale  of  the  second  hand  machinery  of  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany and  he  helped  us  a  little.  We  got  a  little  more  from  a  big  cotton 
blanket  mill  and  little  by  little  accumulated  the  required  amount. 

Then  the  question  of  getting  the  material  to  the  mill  four  hundred  miles 
away  came  up.  We  couldn't  depend  upon  the  railroads  or  express  com- 
panies— so  we  hired  a  touring  car  and  sent  it  over  the  road.  In  that 
way  we  kept  tlie  nvill  running. 

Anyone  could  have  done  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  to  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton   Reporter  that  the  manufacturers  turn  for  service. 

The  same  kind  of  service  goes  to  our  advertisers.  We  can  start  their 
stuff  moving  in  the  textile  industry  and  keep  it  moving. 

We  not  only  want  to  carry  the  advertising  that  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter  deserves  and  the  industry  warrants,  but  we  also 
want  to  give  a  personal  service  to  every  advertiser. 


Standard  7x10  Page 


Established  1887 


Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 


BENNETT  SERVICE 


Recognized  organ  of  the  ffreat  textile  manufafturittg 
Larfrest  net  paid  circulatim  of  any  tejiile  juihlicatif, 
The  otfteKt  textile  paper  of  coniinuaae  ptihlieation   in 


the    United   Stale. 


Boston 
530    Atlantic    Avenue 


Greenville,    S.     C. 
229    E.    Stone    Avenue 


Half  of  1% 


My  fee  for  review  of  advertising  plans  and  copy,  with  definite 
recommendations  insuring  ecohomy  and  added  efficiency,  is  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  last  year's  expenditure.  Minimum  fee  $250.  If  I 
fail  to  show  "practical,  logical  ways  to  save  at  least  ten  times  its 
amount  I  will  return  the  fee. 

Most  agencies  and  all  publishers,  printers,  and  other  purveyors  of 
vehicles  for  advertising  can  make  money  only  in  proportion  as  the 
advertiser  spends  it.  Their  recommendations  are  sincere,  but  can 
they  be  unbiased?  Isn't  it  worth  while  to  have  at  least  one  counsellor 
whose   interest    is    in    saving   rather   than    in    spending? 

Charles  Austin  Bates 

a  WEST  42ND  STREET, NEW  YORK. 
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Radio 

Manufacturers 

Can  Advertise 

Locally 

Where  local  conditions  are  such 
that  advertising  needs  to  be 
focussed,  there  more  than  any 
other  place  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING  fills  a  real  need 
for  the  manufacturer. 

Where  production  is  such  that 
only  a  certain  territory,  or  ter- 
ritories, is  desired  for  dealer-job- 
ber distribution,  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING is  the  only  pub- 
lication which  can  serve. 

Where  jobber  co-operation  is  to 
be  reciprocated  by  local  adver- 
tising reaching  all  the  trade  of 
a  given  zone,  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING is  the  manufac- 
turer's one  sure  answer. 

Write  for  Zone  Map  and  full  de- 
tails of  the  greater 

RArag 

Merchdndisin^ 

243  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Substitution  Evil 


jiUJfc.Afc.^Ut 


JJLJiM.JA.JAJit^Jit,-,l, 


Who  Reads  It? 


■"THE  Womans  Press  is  the  offi- 
*  cial  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. It  goes  to  over  4800  sub- 
scribers and  is  on  the  table  in 
every  Y.W.C.A.  Library. 

The  spending  of  the  $23, 160.537 
budget  of  the  local  and  national 
Y.W.C.A.'s  and  the  buying  of  its 
600,000  members  is  directly  in- 
fluenced by  Womans  Press  Adver- 
tising. 

Rates  are  moderate. 

Womans  ^regg 

Member  A.  B.C. 

600  Lexington  Ave.,      New  York 


i'^'wrfp-'wr'rr-fp-'mrp-'mFr- 
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just  as  good" — only  to  find,  when  they 
tried  the  substitute  at  home,  that  it 
was  about  as  close  to  Pears'  in  quality 
as  near-beer  is  to  the  real  article.  In 
those  days,  goods  of  established  merit 
were  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
there  was  a  far  wider  difference  in 
quality  than  there  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Today,  should  you  chance  to  ask  for 
Pears'  Soap  and  should  the  store  be 
out  of  it,  you  would  not  be  greeted  by 
the  statement  that  "We  have  something 
just  as  good"  for,  if  there  is  any 
phrase  which  has  been  interred  below 
more  than  the  customary  six  feet  of 
earth,  it  is  that  one.  "Something  just 
as  good"  has  been  argued  out  of  exist- 
ence. Even  more  effective  than  that, 
it  has  been  ridiculed  out  of  existence 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  saxo- 
phone of  Gabriel  himself  could  effect 
a  resurrection. 

If  the  drugstore  or  the  department 
store  or  the  grocery  store  or  any  of 
the  other  emporiums  in  which  one  can 
purchase  soap  these  days  happens  to 
be  "out"  of  Pear's  Soap,  the  salesman, 
provided  he  knows  his  business,  replies, 
"I'm  sorry,  but  we  haven't  any  Pears' 
right  now,"  and  then,  before  you  can 
turn  away,  he  adds,  "I  can  give  you 
Ivory  Soap  or  any  of  the  Colgate  Soaps 
or  White  Rose  (that's  a  glycerine  soap 
of  somewhat  the  same  type  as  Pears', 
you  know)  or  Fairy  or  Woodbury's  or 
Life  Buoy." 

RIGHT  there  the  fallacy  of  the  sub- 
stitution arguments  is  instantly 
apparent.  If  there  were  but  one  na- 
tionally advertised  soap  and  you  asked 
for  it,  only  to  be  offered  something  you 
never  heard  of,  you  might  be  justified 
in  feeling  that  this  was  a  species  of 
"sales  trickery."  But,  with  a  score 
or  more  of  advertised  brands  of  soap 
on  the  market,  is  a  store  to  be  confined 
to  selling  only  the  brand  asked  for? 
Is  the  retail  salesman  to  be  merely  an 
order-taker  or  is  he  to  be  allowed  a 
chance  for  a  little  initiative  in  pushing 
other  advertised  brands  in  which  public 
confidence  has  been  established? 

Also,  we  should  remember  that  no 
merchant,  unless  he  be  gifted  with  the 
powers  of  prophecy,  can  accurately 
and  definitely  foretell  the  demand  for 
certain  goods  during  a  specified  time. 
He  can  guess  at  it.  He  can  approxi- 
mate it.  And  the  closer  he  approxi- 
mates it  the  better  merchant  he  is, 
for  balancing  supply  against  demand 
means  that  there  will  be  no  overstock, 
no  shelf-worn  goods,  no  necessity  for 
cut  prices  and  forced  sales  in  future. 
But  the  precise  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  is  in  a  class  with  the 
perfect  vacuum.     It  ain't. 

So,  when  the  customer  asks  for 
something  which  is  not  in  stock,  the 
salesman  has  two  courses  open  to  him. 


He  can  say  "I'm  sorry,  but  we  are  out 
of  that"  and  turn  aside  to  attend  to 
the  wishes  of  someone  else — in  which 
event  he  will  almost  certainly  lose  a 
patron  for  the  store — or  he  may  sug- 
gest some  other  product  which  he 
knows  may  answer  the  same  purpose. 

If  he  is  a  wise  salesman,  he  will 
suggest  a  product  which  is  at  least  as 
widely  advertised  as  the  one  which  was 
asked  for,  thereby  saving  himself  the 
trouble  of  explaining  its  merits  and 
making  a  sale  and  instead,  having  one 
made  for  him  by  the  manufacturer. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  we  have  been  told 
that  the  store  is  "out"  of  the  product 
we  asked  for.  But  there  are  other 
possibilities.  As  the  author  of  the 
substitution  editorial  points  out,  we 
may  be  told  that  the  store  "has  dis- 
continued the  sale  of  Blank's,"  that  it 
"has  laid  in  a  better  line"  or  that 
something  has  "superseded  it." 

ARE  these  necessarily  pretexts  for 
selling  us  a  substitute?  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  store  to  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  sales  methods  of  a  manu- 
facturer or  his  agents  and  refuse  to 
stock  the  line?  On  the  other  hand, 
doesn't  it  frequently  happen  that 
manufacturers  who  favor  the  "ex- 
clusive agency"  plan  of  distribution 
shift  their  agencies — in  which  case  the 
store  would  certainly  have  to  say  that 
it  had  "discontinued  the  line?" 

Apart  from  the  supposedly  treason- 
able supposition  that  there  may  be  un- 
advertised  products  at  least  as  good  as 
the  ones  which  are  advertised — for 
example,  a  shaving  cream  which  I've 
used  for  six  years  or  more  and  for 
which  I've  never  seen  a  line  of  adver- 
tising— there  is  another  possible  reason 
for  "legitimate"  substitution.  This  is 
the  salesman's  own  knowledge  of  the 
customer's  requirements  and  the  use 
to  which  the  product  is  to  be  put. 

After  all,  the  man  behind  the  counter 
is  supposed  to  know  at  least  a  little 
more  about  his  goods  than  the  cus- 
tomer does  and  he's  no  more  of  an 
habitual  liar  than  the  rest  of  us  are. 
Sometimes  "the  soiled  hands  which 
hand  you  Smith's  unknown  product  for 
Brown's,  of  high  repute,  are  the 
clammy  hands  of  deceit,"  sometimes 
"the  siren  voice  and  welcome  of  the 
skilled  substituter"  are  heard  through 
the  land — but  not  always.  In  fact,  not 
often.  Stores  know  that  the  line  of 
least  resistance  marks  the  path  that 
leads  to  profit  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  seldom  attempt  to  unsell  a 
customer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
come  in  and  ask  for  a  certain  prod- 
uct. 

But  there  may  be  occasions  when  they 
have  to  do  it  and  these  occasions  can- 
not be  regarded  as  incontestible 
evidence  of  dishonesty. 
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How  '  do  they  make  the  holes   in   macaroni  ? 

Everybody  wants  to  know 

A  SIMPLE  little  pin  does  the  trick.  The  C.  F.  Mueller  Co.  could  not 
take  the  pins  or  the  holes  to  their  customers,  but  they  could,  by 
means  of  a  Pathescope-made  Industrial  Motion  Picture,  take  the  whole 
story  of  their  business,  from  wheat  field  to  dining  table. 


They  tell  us  we  did  a  good  job 

"Motion  Pictures  have  enabled  us  to  get 
our  story  across  in  a  tvay  that  would  be 
impossible  in  any  other  medium,  as  the 
complicated  processes,  together  with  the 
care  and  cleanliness  exercised  in  the  manu- 
facture of  our  product  can  be  appreciated 
only  when  the  factory  is  seen  in  operation. 
This  is  splendidly  accomplished  in  the  film, 
due  to  the  excellent  photography  which,  by 
the  way,  has  been  the  subject  of  comment 
upon  a  number  of  occasions." 

A  complete  service  in    plan,   program, 
production  and  distribution 

The  Pathescope  Film  Service  is  adequately 
equipped,  by  mechanical  facilities,  ample  re- 
sources, and  a  well-organized  personnel  trained 
in  the  analyzing  of  manufacturing  and  merchan- 
dising problems,  to  render  a  complete  service 
and  assume  undivided  responsibility.  We  write 
the  scenario,  take  the  picture,  make  the  prints 
on  either  "theatre"  or  "safety  standard"  film, 
supply  portable  projectors  and  assist  in  arrang- 
ing effective  distribution. 

The  investment  for  an  Industrial  Motion 
Picture  is  much  lower  than  you  probably 
imagine.  Specific  uses  are  innumerable 
and  peculiar  to  each  concern.  We  invite 
an  opportunity  to  show,  either  at  your  of- 
fice or  the  Pathescope  Salon,  ivhat  we  have 
done  for  others  in  your  industry  and 
ivhat  we  can  do  for  you. 


Some  other  clients 
we  have  served 

ENGINEERING    AND    MECHANICAL 

Alpha    Portland    Cement    Company 

American    Brass    Company 

A.    M.    Byers    Company 

General    Electric    Company 

Linde  Air   Products  Company 

Lock  Joint  Pipe  Company 

Mosler   Safe  Company 

National    Slate    Association 

Okonite   Company 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

Plymouth    Cordage    Company 

Reading   Iron   Company 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Company 

John  A.   Roebling  Company 

Chas.    A.   Schieren  Company 

Tide    Water   Oil   Sales    Corporation 

U.   S.   Cast  Iron  Pipe  &   Fdry.   Co. 

Westinghouse   Lamp    Company 


Franklii 


FOOD    PRODUCTS 

Baker   Company  (Coconut) 


&    Company   (Spredit) 
Krontenac   Breweries.   Ltd.,   Canada 
Hills    Bros.    (Dromedary    Dates) 
C.   F.    Mueller  Company   (Macaroni) 
Seaboard  Rice  Milling  Co.  (Comet  Rice) 


American   Gas   &    Electric    Company 
Atlantic   City  Electric  Company 
Commercial    Cable    Company 
International    Mercantile    Marine 
Ohio   Power    Company 
Postal  Telegraph   Company 
Radio    Corporation   of   America 
United  Light  &  Power  Company 
Chattanooga   Gas   Company 

TEXTILES 

Bigelow-Hartford   Carpet  Company 
Boston   Woven   Hose  &   Rubber  Co. 
The   Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 
U.    S.   Finishing   Company 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Brooklyn  Commercial  Body  Co. 

Colgate  &  Company 

Foamite-Childs   Corporation 

Kirkman  &  Sons 

McGraw-Hill  Company 

Owens   Bottle   Company 

Charity.  College  and  Community  activities 


(MEMBERJ 


INDUSTRIAL    FILM  DIVISION 

THE  PATHESCOPE  CO.   OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Suite  1829,  Aeolian  Building        .        35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Willard  B.  Cook,  President 
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EDWARD  M.  BAKER 

WE  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  affiliation 
with  us.  as  Merchan- 
dising Counsel,  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Baker  formerly  as- 
sociated \v  i  t  h  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  Corn  Prod- 
ucts Refining  Company, 
Columbia  Phonograph  Com- 
pany and  Borden  Con- 
densed Milk  Company. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of 
point-of-purchase  conditions 
will  throw  a  valuable  light 
on  any  merchandising  prob- 
lem requiring  the  analytical, 
constructive  mind  of  a  man 
who  thoroughly  understands 
his  job. 

Mr.  Baker's  services  are  at 
the  disposal  of  our  present 
and  prospective  clients  to 
ensure  coordination  of  ad- 
vertising and  sales  eiiforts  in 
the  judicious  and  practical 
marketing  of  their  products. 


A  consultation  will  in  no  way 
commit  you.  and  need  not 
interfere  with  present  agency 
arrangements. 


MORSE  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCY 

449  Fourth  Avenue  .NevoTfork 


If  I  Were  an  Advertising 
Manager  Again 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  24] 


is  this:  I  would  know  the  business  with 
which  I  happened  to  be  identified  from 
the  standpoints  of  the  dealer  and  con- 
sumer as  well  as  from  that  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  I  were 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  or  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company  or  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company.  Isn't  it 
more  than  likely  that  not  only  I  but 
my  associates,  also,  would  have  in  our 
minds  a  "picture"  of  the  grocer  and  the 
housewife  that  is  incomplete  and  in- 
correct in  many  respects?  This  pic- 
ture would  be  based  on  our  own  experi- 
ences as  buyers  and  on  what  we  had 
read  in  trade  publications.  It  might 
be  a  fairly  accurate  picture.  Then 
again,  it  might  not.  I  would  feel  that 
in  justice  to  my  company,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  myself,  I  should  supplement 
these  impressions — for  that,  in  most 
cases,  is  all  they  are — by  actual 
knowledge. 

And,  with  that  thought  in  mind,  I 
would,  every  year  or  two,  spend  a  few 
days  on  the  floor  of  a  wholesale  grocery 
and  a  week  or  so  behind  the  counter  of 
a  retail  grocery.  In  that  way,  I  would 
get  the  point  of  view — not  absolutely, 
but  approximately — of  jobber,  retailer 
and  consumer.  That  knowledge,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  very  helpful  to  me  and 
to  my  employers.  I  should  not  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  my  ex- 
periences on  the  floor  and  behind  the" 
counter  had  given  me  all  knowledge 
of  the  jobber,  the  retailer  and  the  con- 
sumer. Furthermore,  I  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  give  my  associates  the  im- 
pression that  those  same  experiences 
had  given  me  the  right  to  speak  with 
final  authority.  But,  deep  down  in  my 
mind  would  be  the  conviction  that  I 
had  a  fairly  solid  basis  of  knowledge 
as  to  how  the  outside  world  regai'ds  my 
company  and  the  products  it  manu- 
factures. 

IN  certain  other  lines — automobiles, 
tires,  automobile  accessories,  for 
example — I  would  figure  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  distributor's  viewpoint 
would  be  invaluable.  I  would  get  it, 
even  if  that  involved  my  working  in  a 
garage  for  a  fortnight,  or  even  a  month. 

If  I  were  an  advertising  manager 
again,  I  would  try  to  be  much  more 
open-minded  than  most  advertising 
managers  are. 

Whether  or  not  I  agreed  with  Pro- 
fessor Fessenden  in  his  statement  that 
"no  organization  engaged  in  any 
specific  field  of  work  ever  invents  any 
important  development  in  that  field  or 
adopts  any  important  development  in 
that  field  until  forced  to  do  so  by  out- 


side competition,"  I  would  not  forget  it 
My  experience  as  an  advertising 
manager  has  been  longer,  more  varied, 
and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
more  successful  than  that  of  all  but 
a  few  men  who  have  had  to  do  with 
that  department  of  business.  Yet,  as  I 
look  back,  I  am  convinced  that  I  missed 
many  a  good  idea,  many  a  helpful  sug- 
gestion, because  the  door  to  my  mind 
was  not  easy  to  pass  through.  It  was 
not  locked,  mind  you,  but  the  man  who 
wanted  to  get  to  me  with  a  new  idea 
had   to  push  pretty  hard. 

THEY  tell  a  story  about  P.  D.  Ar- 
mour which  throws  light  on  this 
matter  of  open-mindedness.  More  than 
once,  Mr.  Armour  had  found  out,  so 
the  story  goes,  that  men  who  had  called 
on  him  to  try  to  interest  him  in  some 
new  process,  had  failed  to  get  to  him 
and  had  gone  to  a  competitor  who  had 
bought  their  ideas.  So  "P.  D."  issued 
these  instructions:  "Whenever  a  man, 
wearing  double-thick  glasses  and  a 
heavy  beard  and  speaking  English 
with  a  noticeable  German  accent,  asks 
for  me,  show  him  right  in!" 

If  Mr.  Armour  was  never  too  busy 
to  talk  with  men  who  had  ideas,  surely 
we  advertising  managers  can  be  equal- 
ly hospitable  to  them.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  allow  salesmen 
to  "ride"  us  or  that  the  doors  leading 
to  our  offices  should  be  open  to  all 
mankind.  It  does  mean  that  we  should 
realize  that  the  radio,  the  automobile 
and  the  motion  picture  have  changed 
the  habits  of  the  American  people  and 
that  for  those  and  other  reasons,  the 
advertising  methods  and  mediums  of 
the  past  may  not  be  as  effective  as  they 
once  were.  And  by  the  same  token, 
we  should  realize  that  methods  and 
mediums  which  were,  at  one  time,  in- 
effective, may  now  be  extremely  effec- 
tive. 

If  I  were  an  advertising  manager 
again,  my  attitude  toward  my  as- 
sociates and  superiors  would  be  very 
different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 

For  this  reason:  I  have  learned  that 
to  be  superlatively  successful  as  an 
advertising  manager,  one  must  be  a 
good  salesman — not  of  goods,  but  of 
ideas  and  policies. 

We  advertising  managers  are  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  that  fact.  We  forget — 
if  we  ever  knew — that  in  a  conference, 
we  must  "sell"  our  convictions,  our 
policies,  our  programs  to  our  associates. 
What  does  that  call  for  if  not  sales- 
manship? 

We  make  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  merely  because  we  "recommend" 
that  this,  that  or  the  other  be  done, 
the   other    fellow   should   do   what   we 
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Women  and  Windows 
and  Wanted  Wares 

Show-windows  make  goods  accessible  to  the  walk- 
ing public.  Through  them,  things  new  and  old 
are  put  on  view  so  the  passer-by  may  see.  They 
halt  attention,  remind  people  of  needs,  get  pros- 
pects into  the  store,  open  the  purse,  ring  the  cash- 
register,  often  make  permanent  customers  and  bring 
them  back  for  more  of  the  same  merchandise. 

The  national  show-window  is  Good  Housekeeping. 
It  halts  the  women  readers'  eyes  in  more  than  a 
million  homes.  It  gets  those  women  into  stores, 
establishes  permanent  business  contacts  and  makes 
sales.  With  the  guaranty  of  Good  Housekeeping, 
your  product  sells  fast,  with  little  argument.  Ad- 
vertise it  in  Good  Housekeeping,  and  its  readers 
will  go  out  of  their  way  to  get  it.  Show  your 
goods  in 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

More  Than  a  Million  Readers 
More  Than  a  Million  Buyers 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


Winning  the  Praise  of  a  Nation 


Go  north,  south,  east  or 
west.  Wherever  you  may 
be,  you  will  find  a  troop  of 
Boy  Scouts,  highly  re- 
spected for  their  ideals  and 
meritorious  conduct.  They 
are  w^inning  the  praise  of  a 
nation. 

Simultaneously,  Boys'  Life 
is  w^inning  the  praise  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  for  the  Boy 
Scout  knows  what  he  wants. 
He  is  the  one  who  makes 
the     final     decision     on     his 


reading  matter,  a  new  suit, 
a  fountain  pen  or  a  radio 
set. 

Just    as    Boys'    Life    has 

won  the  Boy  Scout's  praise, 
it  has  won  the  approbation 
of  advertisers,  because  in 
selling  and  advertising  to 
boys  there  is  no  more  po- 
tent influence. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
of  the  splendid  sales  opportu- 
nity among  the  542.355  boys 
who  are  members  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 


BOY 


THE  BOY  SCOIIS"  MAGAZINE 


^ 


200   Fifth   Ave. 
New  York,   N.  Y. 


Union    Bank   Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  CaJ. 


37   So.   Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  in. 
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"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  New  York 
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want  him  to  do — not  because  he  is 
convinced  that  it  is  right,  but  because 
we  tell  him  it  is.     All  wrong! 

■  Usually,  a  "good"  idea  is  a  new  idea. 
To  us,  that  is,  perhaps,  its  greatest 
attraction.  To  an  executive,  the  fact 
that  an  idea  is  new  is  not  at  all  in  its  , 
favor.  On  the  contrary,  the  executive 
type  of  mind  balks  at  new  ideas.  Ex- 
ecutives are  afraid  of  them.  They  say 
they  want  "something  striking — some- 
thing original."  My  experience  with 
the  heads  of  many  business  concerns  is 
that  they  want  neither.  They  are  like 
the  theatrical  producer  with  whom  I 
once  had  unusually  friendly  relations. 
He  said:  "We  say  we  want  new  ideas. 
We  don't.  We're  afraid  of  them.  We 
want  old  stuff  in  a  new  setting."  Nine 
executives  in  ten  feel  that  way.  All 
the  more  necessary  is  it,  then,  that 
when  a  new  idea  in  advertising  is  sub-  . 
mitted  it  be  presented — "sold" — with  j 
far  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 

I  OFTEN  wish  someone  had  made 
that  clear  to  me  twenty  years  ago. 
I  would  have  escaped  many  a  humilia- 
tion. In  this  connection,  I  recall  the 
comment  of  a  one-time  associate.  Call- 
ing me  by  my  first  name,  he  said,  "You 
give  birth  to  a  million-dollar  thought. 
You  put  it  before  your  associates  as  if 
it  were  a  worm  on  an  old  shingle.  You 
shove  it  at  them  and  say  'Look  at  it!' 
They  do  look  at  it.  Nine  times  in  ten, 
that  is  all  they  do. 

"I  take  an  idea  that  isn't  a  hundredth 
part  as  good  as  yours,  put  it  on  a  silver 
salver  and  add  a  few  fern  leaves  by 
way  of  decoration.  The  idea  is  not 
exposed — it  is  covered  up.  I  do  not 
lift  the  cover.  I  don't  tell  the  men  who 
are  sitting  'round  the  board-room  table 
with  me  to  lift  the  cover.  Not  on  your 
life!  One  by  one,  I  meet,  honestly  and 
logically,  every  possible  objection  to 
my  idea.  Then  and  not  until  then,  do 
I  lift  the  cover." 

That  man  is  a  salesman.  Which  is 
why  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
advertising  agents  in  America.  Most 
advertising  managers  are  not  salesmen. 
Which  is  why,  frequently,  they  are  "at 
liberty." 

If  I  were  an  advertising  manager 
again,  I  would,  as  I  have  always  done, 
write  my  own  copy — not  because  I  be- 
lieve I  am  the  best  all  'round  copy- 
writer in  the  country,  but  because  I 
believe  I  could  in  time  make  myself 
the  best  copy-writer  in  the  country 
for  the  concern  that  pays  me  my 
salary.  As  advertising  manager  of 
that  concern,  I  would  have  an  advan- 
tage which  no  agency  copy  man  could 
have — and  that  is  a  knowledge  of  sales 
and  manufacturing  conditions  which  no 
outsider  can  be  expected  to  have.  And 
that  advantage,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
more  than  offset  whatever  handicap  I 
might  be  under  as  a  copy-writer. 

For  art-work  I  would  look  to  the  ad- 
vertising agency  employed  by  my  com- 
pany, for  I  would  know,  without  any- 
one telling  me,  that  the  art-director  of 
any  well-organized  advertising  agency 
is  much  better  qualified  than  I  am  to 
get  for  me  the  pictorial  treatment  my 
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"Member  of 

The  As- 

sociated  Business  Pa-      \ 

t'l-rs.      Inc.," 

ineans 

proven       circulations,      \ 

PLUS    the 

highest 

standards  in 

all  other 

departments. 

Ycco^nized  testing  lahoratory 


IN  industry,  a  testing  laboratory  such  as  tlie  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  determines  the  worth  of  a 
tool  or  materials. 

In  the  business  paper  field,  the  recognized  testing 
laboratory  is  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
The  qualifications  are  exacting  and  severe.  An 
A.  B.  C.  audit  is  only  one  of  the  requirements  for 
membership  in  this  Association. 

Of  as  much,  if  not  more,  importance  are  high  edi- 
torial principles,  fair  competition,  clean  advertising, 
the  maintenance  of  fair  rates,  honest  methods  for 
obtaining  circulation  and  a  general  publishing 
policy  which  seeks  first  of  all,  the  highest  degree  of 
service  to  the  field.  All  of  this  and  more  is  covered 
in  the  A.  B.  P.  Standards  of  Practice.  And  to  re- 
main in  the  association  these  standards  must  be  ever 
maintained  by  a  publication. 

In  industrial  advertising,  as  in  industry  itself,  good 
tools,  or  equipment,  are  essential.  An  advertiser's 
power  of  expression  is  limited  by  his  means  of  ex- 
pression. 

A.  B.  P.  papers  are  "tested"  tools  for  you — they  will 
carry  your  message  directly  to  the  buyer,  a  message 
strengthened  by  the  influence  of  the  medium. 

The  A.  B.  P.  provides  a  standardized  basis  for  the 
intelligent  selection  of  business  papers  that  are  nec- 
essary to  trade  and  industry,  and  indispensable  to 
advertisers. 

No  longer  need  an  advertiser,  or  his  agent,  guess 
which  business  papers  should  have  the  preference. 

A.  B.  P.  papers  may  be  chosen  with  the  same  confi- 
dence with  which  you  buy  standard,  trade-marked 
merchandise.  Chosen  not  alone  because  they  de- 
serve it,  but  because  it  PAYS. 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  inc. 

Over  120  papers  reaching  54 
fields  of  trade  and  industry 

Headquarters:  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  1925  EDITION  of  the 

American 

Newspaper  Annual 

&  Directory 

IS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 


The  present  volume  contains  all  the  old  features 
and  some  new  ones.  There  are  100  specially  engraved 
Maps  and  350  lists  of  different  classes  of  publications. 
Gazetteer  information  has  been  recently  revised. 
Populations  are  from  the  latest  figures. 

The  price  is  $15.00,  carriage  paid,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  An  early  order  gives  longest  ser- 
vice of  the  book,  and  carries  with  it  a  copy  of  Mid- 
Year  Supplement  free  of  charge. 

Address  the  publishers. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON 


PHILADELPHIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  one  complete  Buyers'  Guide,  4300  pages, 
9  X  12,  aims  to  include  all  manufacturers,  re- 
gardless   of   advertising  patronage,   but   se- 
cures preferred  attention  for  advertisers. 
The  only  one  in  the  "Paid"  Circulation 
class,  the  only  A.B.C.  Member. 


^^l 


$15.00 


HE  BUYERS  MASTER  KEY  " 
TO  m.  AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


Wanted,  ordered,  paid  for  and  used 

by  those  Important  buyers  in  all  lines  which 
demand  the  best  as  a  rule,  they  use  it  exclusively — eub- 
Btantial  foreign  circulation.  More  than  2000  adrertlserB 
— including  many  of  the  biggest  manufacturers,  financial 
institutions,  etc. 

Thomas  Publishing  Company,  461  Eighth  Atc,  New  York 


company  should  have.  The  fact  that 
I  might  save  a  few  hundred  dollars 
a  year  by  dealing  direct  with  illus- 
trators would  not  interest  me  very 
much ;  because  I  would  believe  that  if 
the  art-director  with  whom  I  worked 
is  competent,  I  could  get  through  him 
a  better  art  treatment  than  if  I  looked 
after  that  department  of  advertising 
myself. 

If  I  were  an  advertising  manager 
again,  I  would  be  a  company  man  first 
and  an  advertising  man  second. 

I  would  not  say,  as  I  have  said,  more 
than  once,  "That  is  my  affair,  not 
yours."  I  would  act  on  the  belief  that 
if  one  of  my  associates  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  me  and  in  my  work  to 
offer  suggestions,  I  should  be  grate- 
ful, not  critical.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  made  a  suggestion  is  evidence  not 
only  that  he  has  the  company's  welfare 
at  heart,  but  also  that  he  is  willing 
to  accept  some  share  of  responsibility 
in  the  event  that  his  suggestion  is 
adopted. 

Finally  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  satisfaction,  most  important 
of  all,  I  would,  if  I  were  an  advertis- 
ing manager  again,  try  to  find,  in  the 
business  with  which  I  was  identified, 
some  quality  of  public  service.  If  I 
found  it,  I  would  devote  myself,  heart 
and  soul,  to  the  task  of  having  it  ac- 
cepted as  the  foundation  for  my  com- 
pany's advertising.  I  would  do  this 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  of  my 
belief  that  advertising  which  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  public  service  is  the 
best  (and,  in  the  long  run,  the  most 
profitable)  kind  of  advertising  and,  sec- 
ond, because  of  my  belief  that  there  is 
ten  times  as  much  pleasure  in  doing 
something  constructive  as  in  doing 
something  which  has  nothing  in  its 
favor  but  that  it  is  profitable. 

I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say 
that  advertising  which  is  done  solely 
to  make  profit  is  more  than  likely  to 
fail  of  its  purpose.  Likewise  do  1 
speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that 
advertising  which  is  shot  through  and 
through  with  a  desire  to  render  a  ser- 
vice to  the  public  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  profitable.  Not  only  that,  but 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  doing  that 
sort  of  advertising  which  cannot  be 
expressed   in   words. 


Stpffan  Spdelmeier 

Formerly  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  for  the  past  five  years 
connected  with  the  marketing  and  ad- 
vertising division  in  the  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute, has  been  appointed  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  advertising  department  of 
the   Institute. 


Kiving  Iiicreasps  Staff 

Frederick  Moser,  formerly  cost  ac- 
countant for  the  Phillips-Jones  Corpo- 
ration, New  York,  has  affiliated  him- 
self with  Joseph  Ewing,  same  city,  as 
manager  of  the  sales  cost  study  depart- 
ment. O.  G.  Carpenter,  formerly  of 
the  Erwin-Wasey  Company,  Chicago, 
and  lately  with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
New  York,  has  joined  Joseph  Ewing 
as  account  executive. 
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We  asked  for 

one 
they  gave  us  four! 


REMEMBER  the  two 
advertisements  shown 
above? 

Early  in  December,  we  start- 
ed to  run  a  series  of  Pratt  & 
Lindsey  messages,  explaining 
how  our  method  of  operating 
an  advertising  agency  differed 
from  the  ordinary  commission 
system. 

We  planned  thirteen  pieces 
of  copy.  After  three  years  in 
business,  silently  working 
along,  perfecting  our  system, 
our  first  public  message  ap- 
peared in  this  publication  in 
December,  1924. 

Up  to  that  time,  we  had  only 
three  accounts — taking  on  but 
one  new  client  each  year  since 
our  organization  in  1921. 

Few,  outside  of  our  own  cli- 
ents, knew  how  we  worked, 
how  our  retainer  fee  basis  for 
both  advertising  and  sales 
counsel  gave  results  far  be- 
yond those  expected  of  any 
"advertising  agency." 

We  ask  for  one 

In  our  first  message,  we  ex- 
plained our  basis  of  operation, 
and  asked  oiip  advertiser, 
whose  annual  volume  was 
over  one  million  dollars  to  in- 
vestigate us. 

Our  "copy"  was  blunt,  plain, 
unpolished.  It  was  not  "ad- 
vertising." As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  not  even  written — 
it  was  dictated,  just  as  this 
message  was  dictated. 

We  merely  told  the  facts  as 
we  saw  them,  about  the  agency 
business  and  about  our  busi- 
ness— and  let  it  go  at  that. 


We  get  four 

Replies  to  our  messages  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations.  They 
came  from  almost  every  State. 
Those  outside  of  New  York 
we  returned  with  a  courteous 
letter,  explaining  that  we  would 
be  unable  to  handle  the  account 
because  of  the  distance  be- 
tween us.  We  have  no  branch 
offices. 

But  we  were  offered  our  pick 
of  at  least  a  dozen  fine  oppor- 
tunities to  show  our  mettle. 

We  selected  four  hard  ones 
— accounts  that  most  agencies 
would  rather  not  take. 

We  like  the  "hard  nuts" — 
problems  that  require  research, 
analysis,  long  and  careful  plan- 
ning. We  do  not  want  the 
ordinary  "placing"  account 
that  merely  runs  along  smooth- 
ly with  a  few  pieces  of  copy  in 
a  list  of  national  papers — and 
nothing  to  do  but  "sit  pretty," 
collect  the  commissions  and 
"wear  the  high  hat."  There 
were  two  such  accounts  among 
the  dozen  offered  us.  We  re- 
ferred them  to  other  agents. 

All  set  for  1925 

So,  we  are  "all  set"  for  1925 
— with  a  waiting  list.     Please 


do  not  misunderstand  this  to 
be  a  sample  of  excellent  brag- 
gadocio— the  great  "I  am"  stuff. 

We  realize  that  our  system 
works,  that's  all.  And  that 
more  advertisers  are  willing  to 
come  to  us  than  we  can  prop- 
erly prepare  for.  Without 
slighting  someone,  we  could 
not  possibly  add  enough  of  the 
right  calibre  executives  and  or- 
ganize fast  enough  to  take  on 
those  prospective  clients  now 
on  our  waiting  list. 

We  will  continue  to  render 
conscientious,  unbiased  service 
to  our  clients  —  whether  we 
ever  get  to  the  point  where 
we  can  grow  further  or  not. 

And  our  advertising  mes- 
sages in  this  journal  in  the 
future,  though  they  will  con- 
tinue, will  not  be  bids  for  new 
business.  They  will  merely 
further  explain  our  basis  of 
operation — a  basis  that  earns 
us  bonus  checks  from  every 
client,  in  addition  to  our  fees; 
so  that  when  we  are  able  to 
take  care  of  another  account 
our  method  will  be  known  to 
all. 


President 


"Tl.?  PRATT  a  LINDSEY  COSnc 
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''Qet  the 

bosses  eyeV^ 

/TBOVE  a  sales 

^^  -*■  manager's  desk, 

where  all  his  men  will 

see  it,  is  that  sentence. 

In  the  oil  industry,  the 
"bosses"  are  the  real 
executives  who  find 
time  to  read  that  ex- 
cellent monthly. 

Oil  Trade 

Includity  Oil  Trade Jounwl  and  Oil  News 
A.    B.    C.    and   A.   B.    P. 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Chicago  Tulsa  Houston 


Also     Publisher    of    Fuel     Oil 
The    Petroleum    Register 


ml 


From  the  Transvaal 

in  far-off  Africa  comes  an 
order  for  the  Earhart  Color 
Plan.  Another  has  been  re- 
ceived from  England — one 
from  Australia — four  from 
Canada  —  an  inquiry  from 
Cuba. 

It  is  enough  for  those  who  know 
Mr.  Earhart  to  be  told  that  he 
himself  considers  this  last  worli — 
the  Earhart  Color  Plan — his  mas- 
terpiece. In  it  he  has  incorpor- 
ated the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  color  harmony  he  has  gained 
through  an  experience  of  more 
than  fifty  years. 

The  Color  Plan  will  be  easy  to 
operate — you  don't  need  to  study 
all  your  life  to  understand  it. 
Mr.  Earhart  has  studied  the  laws 
of  color  harmony  for  you. 

Why  not  capitalize  on  his  knowl- 
edge ?  You  can  do  it  for  ten  dol- 
lars. Shall  we  reserve  a  copy  of 
the  Color  Plan  for  you? 


Advertisers  Want  to  Know 
About  Advertising 


THE  FEICKE  PRINTING  CO. 

424-436  Pioneer  Street       Cincinnati,  Ohi 


Vr^^^ 
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cost  we  secured  only  3192  sales,  an  in- 
crease of  604,  or  only  2.3  per  cent. 
Charging  the  increased  expenditure  of 
$26,000  all  against  the  604  additional 
sales,  we  actually  lost  money  on  that 
group  and  so  made  less  profit  on  the 
business  from  the  series  of  pages  than 
from  the  series  of  halves. 

This  is  only  one  instance,  of  course, 
but  it  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
information  the  direct  advertiser  has 
an  opportunity  to  secure  and  which  at 
least  affords  food  for  thought  to  the 
general  advertiser  who  more  or  less 
blindly  uses  big  space  to  secure  domi- 
nation without  knowing  whether  he  is 
really  getting  domination  or  what 
domination  costs. 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  this  scramble 
for  domination  has  forced  greater 
and  greater  expenditures  each  year 
without*  a  thought  given  to  the 
law  of  diminishing  return.  This 
scramble  goes  back  of  the  advertiser 
and  extends  to  the  publication  which 
seeks  domination  in  circulation  in  order 
that  it  may  make  a  dominating  appeal 
to  the  advertiser.  Unfortunately  for 
the  advertiser,  several  publications  get 
this  same  idea  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  result  that  high  pressure  circula- 
tion methods  force  increased  millions 
of  magazines  into  the  same  field.  The 
advertiser  uses  them  all  or  picks  and 
chooses  as  best  he  can.  A  few  years 
ago  he  may  have  been  a  consistent  user 
of  half-page  space.  He  was  told  (or 
he  may  have  had  the  inspiration  him- 
self) that  he  could  dominate  his  com- 
petitors by  using  full  pages.  But  they 
all  did  the  same  thing.  He  was  told 
double  spreads  would  dominate.  He 
used  them  and  found  his  competitors 
right  with  him.  He  was  told  color 
would  dominate  and  he  went  to  color, 
with  so  much  company  going  along 
that  color  no  longer  is  distinctive. 

Where  will  this  endless  battle  for 
domination  end?  Is  the  thought  too 
grotesque  that  some  day  a  disarm- 
ament conference  may  be  called  and 
some  5-5-3  ratio  determined  that  will 
enable  advertisers  to  live  in  peace  and 
prosperity  once  more,  enjoying  the 
same  relative  attention,  but  with  less 
strain  on  the  vocal  organs  and  the 
company's  treasury  and  less  waste  in 
the  cost  of  distribution? 

And  now  for  a  consideration  which 
while  placed  last  in  order  of  sequence 
might  well  be  first  in  order  of  im- 
portance. I  speak  of  advertising  copy. 
It  is  another  misfortune  of  advertising 
that  the  sequence  of  thought  with  re- 
gard to  an  advertising  campaign  is 
something  like  the  following: 

(1)    You  are  going  to   advertise. 


(2)  You  are  going  to  spend  half  a 
million  dollars. 

(3)  You  are  going  to  use  the  great 
publications,  X,  Y,  and  Z. 

(4)  You  are  going  to  use  full  page 
space. 

(5)  You  don't  know  yet  what  you 
are  going  to  say  in  the  copy. 

Yet  copy  is  absolutely  the  sole  factor 
upon  which  the  success  or  failure  of 
that  campaign  is  going  to  depend. 
Remember  again  that  copy  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  salesman.  Sup- 
pose you  hired  a  salesman  by  the  same 
formula.  This  would  be  your  pro- 
cedure: 

(1)  You  are  going  to  hire  a  sales- 
man. 

(2)  You  are  going  to  pay  him 
$8,000  a  year. 

(3)  His  name  must  be  Smith. 

(4)  He  must  be  exactly  six  feet  tall. 

(5)  You  haven't  any  idea  whether 
he  can  talk  or  what  he  is  going  to  say. 

But  let's  concede  that  you  have 
secured  a  good  salesman  and  you  have 
agreed  to  pay  him  $8,000  a  year,  exact- 
ly the  cost  of  one  full  page  advertise- 
ment in  any  one  of  several  publica- 
tions. What  would  you  do  with  that 
high  priced  individual?  Why,  you 
would  spend  days  and  maybe  weeks, 
preparing  him  for  his  work,  training 
liim,  coaching  him,  helping  him  develop 
a  presentation  of  your  product  that 
would  make  the  most  favorable  impres- 
sion possible  and  actually  secure  the 
greatest   number   of   sales. 

YOU  have  hired  an  $8,000  adver- 
tisement to  do  the  same  thing, 
only  it  is  going  to  call  on  millions 
while  the  salesman  calls  on  a  few.  Its 
responsibilities  and  its  opportunities 
are  vastly  greater  than  his.  What  do 
you  do  with  it?  Sometimes  you  give 
it  the  attention  it  deserves,  but  I  heard 
the  other  day  of  a  $70  a  week  copy- 
writer who  boasted  that  he  wrote  90 
advertisements  in  one  week.  That's 
just  about  78  cents  each,  and  I'll  bet  it 
was  78-cent  copy.  I  heard  another 
copywriter  boast  that  he  wrote  all  the 
copy  for  a  $40,000  campaign  at  one 
"sitting."  Is  it  honestly  possible  for 
advertising  to  do  its  job  when  the 
story  itself,  the  all-important  message 
to  which  everything  else  is  a  prelimi- 
nary, is  prepared  under  such  circum- 
stances? 

Here  are  a  few  never  changing 
fundamentals : 

Selling  effort  and  selling  expense 
are  necessary  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  from  source  to  consumer. 

The  purpose  of  advertising  is  to  re- 
duce personal  individual  effort  and  ex- 
pense   by     actually     making    progress 
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"^  rise  above  niedmariiy  -—  rccjuires  minasiasni  j 
and  a  ddmnuiatwti  not  to  k  satisjld  with  atujt/ilnj  simrt 

ofone^  ideals." 


II   c--Linninc!    adzcttiu  iiu  nt    an  m  i     'ii.ur     ,  n     n       i     u 
/ftv  zioids  'With   01   witlwut  tllustiatwn      Awaid   made  tu   L     Wai 
Bartlett   of   the   Eastman   Kodak    Comfany 


^^^^O  win  a  Harvard  Advertising 
4  J  Award  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
^^^  eloquence  of  a  photograph  is 
indeed  an  achievement.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  ample  testimony  to  the 
important  relationship  of  the  engrav- 
er's   art    to    the    finished    advertisement. 


^  If  you  employ  fine  craftsmen  to  write 
your  copy,  and  fine  craftsmen  to  illustrate 
it,  it  is  inconsistent  not  to  employ  the  best 
skill     obtainable     for    the    reproduction. 

^  The  spirit  of  fine  craftsmanship  is  the 
guiding  sjtirit  of  our  entire  organization. 


<^he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


<U:5^ 


163-167  William   Street,         New  Yorlv^^^--^ 
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with  the  sale.  To  do  this  it  must  in- 
form the  public  regarding  the  ad- 
vantages of  those  goods,  help  it  to 
understand  their  use,  impress  it  with 
their  value,  convince  it  of  their  in- 
tegrity, create  desire  for  them,  and 
thus  make  easier,  quicker  and  less  ex- 
pensive their  transfer  from  factory  to 
home. 

Advertising  cannot  do  any  of  these 
things  unless  it  is  read.  It  will  not 
be  read  unless  it  is  attractive,  interest- 
ing and   informative. 

A  page  or  any  unit  of  space  in  any 
publication  is  only  an  opportunity. 
Ill-planned,  hurriedly  prepared,  in- 
effective copy  in  high  priced  space  is 
the  greatest,  most  direct  waste  in  ad- 
vertising today.  Good  copy  in  smaller 
space  is  better  than  poor  copy  in  large 
space.  Good  copy  in  large  space  is  in- 
finitely better  than  poor  copy  in  large 
space. 

There  has  been  many  a  case  in  which 
unusually  effective  copy  in  relatively 
small  space  has  made  a  more  definite 
impression  on  the  public  mind  than 
ordinary  copy  in  large  units.  What 
clothing  advertising  in  all  New  York 
is  so  well  known  as  that  of  Rogers  Peet 
&  Company?  Yet  their  expenditures 
are  a  mere  fraction  of  those  of  many 
other  stores.  What  automobile  adver- 
tising is  read  and  i-emembered  by  more 
people  than  Jordan's?  Yet  you  will  not 
find  his  name  in  any  of  the  published 
lists  of  the  largest  advertisers  of  the 
year. 

Better  advertising  copy  is  bound  to 
come.  It  will  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  more  intelligent  concentration  on 
the  need. 


£.  TV.  Cedarleaf 

Formerly  director  of  sales  and  ad- 
vertising service  for  the  Walton  & 
Spencer  Company,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Lucien  M.  Brouillette,  Chicago  ad- 
vertising agency. 


Philip  Ruxtoii 

Of  Philip  Ruxton,  Inc.,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  printing  inks,  has 
been  appointed  a  director  of  the  Harri- 
man  National  Bank,  same  city. 


Frank  B.  Corner 

Formerly  New  England  representa- 
tive of  S.  Sternau  &  Company,  has 
joined  the  drug  sales  department  of  the 
W.  0.  Woodward  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Van  A'ame  &  Hills,  Inc. 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  art  production 
concern  recently  organized  by  F.  W. 
Van  Name  and  David  B.  Hills  at  11 
East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Clark  Collard  Company 

Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
advertising  for  Dunbar  &  Company, 
same  city,  manufacturers  of  popcorn 
machinery. 


Permanence 

in  advertising 


'  I  Mil']  wise  executive  realizes  that  his  most 
valuable  asset  is  the  continued  good  will 
of  his  customers.  Through  service  and  cour- 
tesy he  makes  every  effort  to  build  up  that 
good  will  to  a  point  of  staunch  friendship. 
It  is  just  sound  business  policy! 

But  the  good  will  advertising  novelty  goes 
on  where  service  and  courtesy  cannot.  It 
bespeaks  an  esteemed  friendship  and  appre- 
ciation for  business.  Its  real  value  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  continues  to  reassure  him 
of  this  for  years,  forming  an  ever  increasing 
bond  of  cordiality.  .And  there  are  no  friends 
like  old  friends ! 

The  good  will  advertising  novelty  should  be 
judiciously  chosen,  representing  something 
with  a  real  utility  that  will  be  kept  and  used 
from  year  to  year. 

Whether  you  want  a  higli  quality  gift  or 
an  inexpensive  "give  away"  novelty,  we  can 
make  it.  We  can  produce  original  designs 
and  ideas  for  your  exclusive  use. 


IHelal    yoi  elites,    ne    offer 
nptete  line  of   quality  goods 


The  Greenduck  Company 

1729  W.  North  Ave.  Chicago 


k  fo 


or  our 


Caialo^ 


THE    CREENDUCK    COMPANY 
1729    W.    North    Ave.,    Chicago,    III 

Gentlemen;      Kindly  send  without  cost  i,.   „ ,_, 

of  your  192  5  catalog  or  Good- Will  Advertising  Noreltles. 


'  oblieatio) 


Firm     

Street     

City state . 


There  has  been  a  change  in  Erie! 


1924     - 
1923     - 

Gain     - 

The  figures  above  tell  a  story 
Dispatch-Herald  progress  which  an 
greater  testimonial  than  anything 
can   say. 

Significant      of      the      change     in      I 
which     has     given     the     Dispatch-Hei 


9,207,360  lines 
7,997,859     " 

1,209,501      " 

the  lead  is  the  fact  that  d- 
same  period  the  second  papei 
proximately  462,000   lines. 

Significant    is    the    fact    also 
National  gain  was  461,175   lines 


lost   ap- 
that    the 


THE  DISPATCH-HERALD 


NEW    YORK 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  &  COMPANY 

National    Advertising    Rrpresentatiies 
CHICAGO 
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PHOTOyTATy 

for  economic  and  effective  — 

VI>"UALIZATION 


Campaigns,  layouts. 
suggestions,  borders,  il- 
lustrations, booklets. 
charts,  diagrams,  maps, 
sketches,  reports,  let- 
ters, books,  checks, 
testimonials,  lettering. 
blueprints,  advance 
plans. 


'In  Black  and  White" 


Whe 


test 


monial  "photostated"  you 
have  it  all  "in  black  and 
white"  so  that  your  customers 
can    see   the   facts  at   a    glance 

Photostats  are  becoming  an 
important  part  of  selling  and 
advertising  campaigns  for  they 
afford  a  sure  and  rapid  way 
of  making  economical  and 
effective  visualizations  —  and 
good  photostats  are  assured 
when  you  let  us  do  the  work. 
Ring  John  3697— o 
ger  will  call  and  retur 
finished   work    in    a    few   I 


COMMERCE  PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


O  Maiden  Lane.  New  York  City 
Telephone  i  Jokn  3697 
Quickei  and  cheaper  reproductior^ 


Selling  Into  the  Home 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    16] 


BROADWAY  AT  TTth  ST 


Then  comes  Occupancy.  In  antici- 
pation this  is  the  period  of  living 
happily  ever  after.  In  real  life,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  period  in  which  the  family 
finds  out  how  well  it  provided  for  its 
needs,  how  closely  reality  coincides  with 
its  dream  and  how  nearly  each  con- 
tractor approximated  the  Utopian  vir- 
tues of  the  specifications.  The  day  of 
theory  has  passed — the  house  and  its 
equipment  is  now  subjected  to  the 
laboratory  test   of  actual  living. 

1  THINK  that  anyone  who  has  built 
and  occupied  a  home  recently 
will  testify  that  the  foregoing  is  an 
intimate  and  workably  accurate  moving 
picture  of  the  mental  processes  and  ex- 
periences which  accompany  the  act  of 
home  building.  This  picture,  however, 
has  been  filmed  from  the  inside  angle. 
Let  us  see  now  how  it  looks  through 
the  lens  of  the  sales  camera. 

First   was  the   Dream  Period. 

This  is  the  "anonymous  period" — no 
divining  rod  has  yet  been  invented 
which  can  tell  a  sales  manager  which 
families  are  dreaming  dreams  that  wil! 
at  some  early  date  become  actual  reali- 
ties of  stone,  brick,  wood  and  plaster. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  from 
families  in  this  stage  come  in  inquiries 
roused  by  advertising  which  betray  that 
dreams  are  being  dreamed.  They  con- 
stitute a  type  of  inquiry  which  sales- 
men are  all  too  prone  to  term  "curi- 
osity inquiries"  and  ai'e  apt  to  resent 
because,  when  followed  up,  no  immedi- 
ate contract  is  in  sight.  Fortunate  is 
the  sales  manager  whose  men  are  "com- 
pany minded"  to  a  degree  which  will 
induce  them,  when  the  follow-up  call 
is  made,  to  lay  a  careful  foundation 
for  a  potential  future  sale,  no  matter 
how  distant  that  sale  may  seem  at  the 
time  of  the  interview.  The  sales  man- 
ager whose  vision  is  limited  to  today's 
harvest  of  dotted  lines  obviously  can- 
not  expect   much   effective   work   from 


his   men   on  prospects   who   are   in   the 
Dream  Period. 

Then  follows  the  Decisive  Period.  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  Dream  Period 
and  early  days  of  the  Decisive  Period 
comes  the  peak  of  selling  opportunity. 
The  instant  that  specifications  are  once 
approved  sales  resistance  is  multiplied 
many  times  over.  Not  only  is  it  a  nor- 
mal inclination  to  "stand  pat"  but  the 
fact  that  the  actual  bid,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  exceeds  the  original  bud- 
get <  sually  makes  evei-y  "extra"  an  un- 
welcome idea,  no  matter  how  desirable 
it  may  be  or  how  it  may  improve  the 
ultimate  result.  Some  owners,  in  fact, 
cannot  be  induced  to  deviate  from  the 
specifications  as  approved,  and  the  cause 
of  the  tardy  manufacturer  is  then  made 
a  hopeless  one.  It  is  a  period  of  now 
or  never  for  many  commodities.  Better 
one  call  at  this  time  than  five  after 
sixty  days  have  elapsed. 

THE  Initial  Constrtiction  Period 
ranks  second  in  the  opportunity 
which  it  gives  the  salesman.  Enthusi- 
asm and  interest  are  still  in  their  first 
glow,  but  the  factor  of  expense  has 
grown  into  a  considei'ably  larger  sales- 
obstacle.  In  this  period,  in  our  case, 
began  that  avalanche  of  mail  solicita- 
tions for  this,  that  and  the  other 
thing  which  rapidly  wore  down  our 
willingness  to  listen  to  anything  which 
was  not  strictly  necessary  to  the 
actual  occupancy  and  operation  of  the 
home.  Salesmen,  however,  did  not  dis- 
play any  great  interest  for  some  weeks 
to  come.  Early  in  this  period  —  as 
early  as  possible  —  is  the  time  when 
foresighted  landscape  gardeners,  dec- 
orators, furnishers,  etc.,  will  get  in 
their  most  aggressive  work  and  en- 
deavor to  tie  up  the  decision  and  the 
contract,  recognizing  that  every  week 
of  delay  tends  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
sale  that  the  successful  solicitant  will 
make.     All  the  while  the  family  grows 
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IT  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  the  Hiller 
Studios  are  now  fully  equipped 
to  offer  advertisers  and .  their 
agencies  a  complete  photographic 
art  service. 

The  extraordinary  facilities  so 
necessary  for  the  production  of 
Mr.  Hiller's  famous  illustrations 
are  available  for  still  life,  out-of- 


the-ordinar\-  fashion,  or  to  meet 
any  requirements  of  commercial 
photograph\-. 

This  department  of  the  Hiller 
Studios  will  be  under  Mr.  Hiller's 
personal  direction,  but  should  in 
no  way  be  confused  with  Mr.  Hil- 
ler's own  illustrations.  Prices  will 
be  comparable  with  those  of  any 
other  high  class  studio. 


LEJAREN  a  HILLER  STUDIOS 
461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Chickering  6373 


One  of  a  series 
of  illustrations 
made  for  Potts- 
TurnbuU,  Inc.,  St. 
Lou  is,  for  Coleman 
Lamp  Company 
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Drawings  in  pen 
&*  ink,  wash,dry- 
brtish  and  color 
for  newspapers, 
magazines,  posters 
and  booKlets. 


Pictmial  hctouchin^of 
the  most  convincing  k'nti 


LOHSE '  BUDD 

MURRAY    HILL     25 60 
405  Lemigton  Ave.  NYC. 


DISPLAY   advertising   forms   of   Advertising 
and  Selling  Fortnightly  close  ten  days  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are  held  open  until 
the  Saturday  before  the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy  for  display 
advertisements  to  appear  in  the  February  25th 
issue  must  reach  us  not  later  than  February  16th. 
Classified  advertisements  will  be  accepted  up  to 
Wednesday,  February  18th. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

Is  the  best  In  Its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  information  on  more  than  8,000  ad- 
vertisers.    Write  for  data  and  prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

R.    W.   Feirel,   Manager 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  your  salesmen  couM  show  skeptical  prospects 
the  testimonial  letters  and  orders  received  from 
eatisfled  customera.  it  would  remove  doubt  and 
get  the  order.  Don't  leave  testimonial  letters 
lying  Idle  in  your  flies — give  them  to  your  men 
and  Increase  your  sales  thru  their  use. 
Write   for   iomvlea    and    vricea. 


9»Kt.ii,.w,mi:mti,m\».mimmAmmm^ 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 


"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Indis- 
pensable adviser  on  shoe  styles  and  shoe  merchan- 
dislug  of  the  best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13,42  3  copies  weekly, 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  First  choice  of  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member   Associated   Business   Papers,    Inc. 


ving  the  most  complete  informa- 
n  on  the  §;as  industry  that  is 
ailable    anywhere.       Price    SIO    per 

copy,     S7.50     to     gas     companies. 

Robbins       Publishing      Co.,       Inc.. 

52    VanderbUt    Ave.,     New    York. 

O^Oj^H  of  American    Gar    Companies 


NEW    YORK    OFFICE — 45    West    4Sth    St. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE— 343  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


more  and  more  impatient  to  see  the  job 
finished  and  less  and  less  willing  to 
give  salesmen  an  adequate  hearing.  By 
the  time  that 

The  Completion  Period  is  at  hand, 
impatience  and  the  defensive  attitude 
have  become  the  dominating  factors, 
the  latter  emphasized  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  unavoidable  additional  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  the  house 
and  its  furnishings  behoove  caution  on 
every  further  decision. 

One  stage  only  remains — Occupancy 
■ — and  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
period  of  sales  opportunity.  However, 
it  certainly  should  not  be  omitted  from 
reference  because  it  is  most  emphatical- 
ly a  period  of  opportunity  for  keeping 
■told,  which  the  farsighted  manufac- 
turer uses  to  the  utmost  of  his  pos- 
sibilities. This  is  the  time  when  it 
urgently  behooves  every  manufacturer 
of  service  items — furnace,  heating  sys- 
tem, plumbing  fixtures,  electric  re- 
frigerator, casement  windows,  incinera- 
tor, etc. — to  appear  at  the  finished 
house  and  make  certain  both  that  the 
installation  is  right  and  that  the  occu- 
pants are  properly  informed  as  to  all 
details  of  proper  operation.  What  one 
manufacturer  terms  "the  intuitive 
genius  of  a  new  owner  to  misuse  a 
product"  is  actively  at  work  at  this 
time  and,  unless  quickly  offset,  is  peril- 
ously apt  to  damage  a  manufacturer' 5 
reputation  among  the  visitors  who  al- 
ways flock  to  the  new  home.  To  as- 
sume, simply  because  an  architect 
specified  an  item,  that  the  owner  under- 
stands its  virtues  is  perilous  practice. 


FROM  the  outline  just  completed 
a  suspicious  reader  might  be  in- 
clined to  try  to  read  between  the  lines 
and  assume  that  3176  Falmouth  mighti- 
ly exceeded  its  budget.  In  all  fairness 
to  architect  and  contractor  that  ghost 
should  be  laid  promptly.  It  was  built 
on  a  lump  sum  contract,  unforeseen 
extras  ran  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
contract  figure,  and  the  interior  fur- 
nishing expenditures  came  to  less  than 
our  most  optimistic  estimates.  The 
importance  of  cost  in  our  case  was  a 
normal  reaction  to  salesmen  who  forced 
this  topic  to  the  forefront. 

Now  let  us  retrace  our  steps  and 
enter  again  the  Decisive  Period  in 
which  the  fortunes  of  various  manu- 
facturers were  determined  insofar  as 
3176   Falmouth  was  concerned. 

The  first  step  was  at  the  architect's 
office.  I  appeared  first  and  in  the  ini- 
tial twenty  minutes  established  in  the 
architect's  mind  those  few  points  which 
were  sine  qua  nons  in  my  desires.  Mrs. 
Powers  then  joined  us  and,  with  the 
aid  of  come  clippings  and  memoranda, 
completed  the  picture  which  I  had  be- 
gun. It  should  be  here  added  that  her 
ideas  had  been  very  definitely  formed 
by  a  thorough  course  of  personal  read- 
ing in  the  most  suitable  books,  archi- 
tectural publications  and  class  maga- 
zines and,  hence,  could  be  efficiently 
and  exactly  given  to  our  architect. 

This   was   in   the   fall.      Because   no 
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^e  THOS.  CUSACK 

Company  Service 
makes  it  possible 
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NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave.  at  25th  St.  Harrison,   Loomis   and   Congress   Sts. 
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The  Industrial 
Executive  Market 


This  market  is  not  great  in 
numbers  but  great  in  pur- 
chasing power.  It  is  made 
up  of  the  men  who  are  "Big 
Business" — who  manage  and 
finance  Industry.  They  are 
the  men  your  salesman  sel- 
dom sees,  but  whose  decision 
is  final,  ,and  without  their 
approval  no  important  in- 
dustrial purchase  is  possible. 
No  longer  must  you  use  and 
pay  for  space  in  publications 
of  large  circulation  to  reach 
the  comparatively  few  ex- 
ecutives who  are  essential  to 
you.  The  use  of  FORBES 
with  its  cooperative  Bulletin 
Service  solves  the  problem 
of  intensive  executive  cover- 
age. 

MODERN 

Machines  and  Methods 
to  Cut  Costs 

A  FORBES  Bulletin  mailed 
monthly  to  5,000  Presidents 
of  the  largest  Manufactur- 
ing Companies,  Public  Utili- 
ties and  Railroads.  Includes 
distinctive  and  separate  edi- 
torial content.  Industrial 
advertisements  appearing  in 
FORBES  are  inserted  in  the 
current  Bulletin  without  ad- 
ditional charge.  For  com- 
plete information  write 

FORBES 

Members  of  A.  B.  C. 

WALTER  DREY, 

Vice-President 

120  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Western  Manager 

H.  S.  IRVING 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Financial  Advertising  Manager 

EDWIN  V.  DANNENBERG 

120  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

New  England  Representatives 

BURLINGAME  &  BURNS 

Little  Building,   Boston 


construction  was  to  be  attempted  until 
spring,  detailed  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions were  not  rushed  through  nor  were 
bids  taken  for  several  months. 

In  this  period  we  would  have  been 
the  ripest  of  prospects  for  sales  work 
but — with  a  self-protective  instinct — 
we  did  not  make  public  our  intentions 
to  build,  even  conversationally  among 
our  intimate  friends,  nor  did  the  archi- 
tect make  any  announcement  of  the 
fact.  The  winter  proved  a  period  of 
calm  in  which,  with  new  zest,  we  added 
to  our  assimilation  of  building  lore. 

In  February  we  descended  into  spe- 
cific details.  The  specifications  were 
submitted,  embodying  those  points 
which  we  had  insisted  upon  and 
filled  out  in  all  other  points  by  the 
architect's  judgment.  Here  we  were 
asked  to  approve  a  host  of  details  on 
which  we  had  comparatively  little  in- 
formation—  the  purely  mechanical 
points,  the  behind-the-scenes  material, 
the  utilitarian  items  which  had  not  pre- 
viously obtruded  themselves  on  our  con 
sideration.  These  we  accepted  virtually 
en  bloc  as  submitted — relying  willingly 
though  blindly  on  the  architect's  recom 
mendations.  Much  was  done  that  day 
which  a  score  of  salesmen  and  sales 
correspondents,  with  wholly  negligible 
success,  tried  later  to  undo.  One-fifth 
the  eflTort  which  followed  later,  if  ex- 
pended in  January,  would  have  proved 
more  fruitful  than  all  the  frantic  at- 
tempts of  the  next  five  months,  had 
these  unsuccessful  manufacturers  only 
known  that  we  were  in  the  market. 

ON  Mai'ch  first  or  thereabouts  we 
inspected  the  various  bids  and  ac- 
cepted one  of  them.  At  this  point  came 
the  only  noteworthy  changes  in  the 
first  draft  of  the  specification.  On  being 
asked  for  suggestions  as  to  where  sav- 
ings could  be  accomplished  without 
detriment  to  results,  the  contractor  pro- 
posed a  few  changes  of  relatively  minor 
individual  and  collective  importance. 
Just  over  .$900  came  off  the  original 
program  and,  except  for  a  certain  few 
later  details,  also  of  an  incidental  na- 
ture, the  contractor's  influence  on  the 
character  of  materials  ceased.  (I  do 
not  mean  by  this,  however,  to  say  that 
he  was  not  allowed  the  usual  privi- 
leges in  the  selections  of  many  of  the 
staples  where  any  of  two  or  more 
brands  were  equally  acceptable  to  the 
architect.  I  merely  want  to  point  out 
that  he  was,  in  this  instance,  a  rela- 
tively small  factor  in  influencing  the 
use  or  installation  of  materials  or 
equipment  of  a  kind  individual  to  a 
single  manufacturer.) 

On  April  15  ground  was  broken.  In- 
tei'est  rose  to  fever  heat.  No  detail  was 
too  inconsiderable  not  to  be  noted  care- 
fully on  our  frequent  last-of-the-after- 
noon  trips  to  the  scene  of  action.  We 
would  still  have  listened  with  eager  at- 
tention to  salesmen  who  came  to  us 
with  a  plausible  message  concerning 
our  future  domicile.  Few  came.  Those 
that  did  were,  in  the  main,  brought 
by  our  own  invitation — not  by  their 
own    initiative.      Oddly    enough,    even 


When  You're  Stuck — 


will  help  you 
out.  They  pep 
up  booklets, 
house  organs, 
sales  bulletins. 
One  dollar 


sheets  contain 
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Write  for  them 


The  CRAM  STUDIOS 

Muskegon,  Michigan 


For  1 5  years  the  leading  best  equipped 
business  research  organization. 

Surveys  and  special  investigations — 
dealer  questionnaires  anywhere  in 
U.  S.      $1.50  per  dealer,   75c  consumer. 

Industry  researches  on  over  300  lines 
of    business   available    at    $150    and   up. 

BUSINESS 
BOURSE 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  President 
tS  W.  37th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


RADIO 

Advertising  and 

Merchandising 

Counsellor 

Who  knows  the 
entire  radio  whole- 
sale and  retail  field, 
offers  considtant 
services  to  an  ad- 
vertising agency 
that  sees  in  radio 
an  opportunity  for 
new  merchandising 
and  advertising 
plans  of  broader 
scope  than  has  so 
far  been  tried. 

BOX  222 

Advertising  &  Selling 

Fortnightly 

52  VANDERBILT  AVE. 

New  York 
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these  were  not  in  the  least  aggressive 
as  yet.  Landscape  gardeners  and  land 
scape  architects  were  surprisingly  un- 
interested. Our  flow  of  direct  mail,  on 
the  other  hand,  began  to  show  a  markc<l 
increase  in  quantity. 

First  flushes  of  enthusiasm  consume 
themselves  or.  at  least,  tend  to  l)e 
greatly  modified.  By  June,  when  we 
left  the  city  for  a  month's  trip,  by 
common  consent  we  were  ready  to  lay 
the  new  house  to  one  side  as  a  topic 
of  conversation,  taking  a  vacation  from 
it  as  well  as  from  other  routine. 

ON  our  return  the  house  was  so 
much  nearer  its  final  form  that  it 
automatically  rekindled  our  active  in- 
terest in  details.  We  utilized  this  inter- 
est on  hardware,  fixtures  and  interior 
decorations — the  items  not  included  in 
the  lump  sum  contract.  Furniture  be- 
gan to  go  out  for  re-upholstering.  We 
came  into  the  active  market  for  an- 
other group  of  commodities  and  ser- 
vices. Their  sales  representatives, 
however,  did  not  yet  deign  to  appear, 
even  though  folders,  letters  and  book- 
lets from  their  offices  plainly  testified 
that  we  were  on  their  prospect  lists. 

And  in  October  we  moved  in — October 
16.  to  be  exact. 

On  that  same  day  came  the  climax 
which  typified  the  personal  sales-effort 
applied  on  us  all  through  construction 
— the  visit  from  the  interior  decorator 
related  in  the  opening  paragraph. 

His  tardiness  was  simpl;-  the  exag- 
gerated example  of  what  we  saw  all 
through  the  progress  of  the  house — 
salesmen  coming  in  with  their  persona! 
efforts  after  their  particular  oppor- 
tunity was  closed  against  them  for  all 
time,  so  far  as  we  wei-e  concerned. 

When  the  specifications  were  still 
open  to  modification  on  all  points,  no 
one   called. 

In  the  interim  between  the  time  that 
the  specifications  were  approved  and 
the  day  that  ground  was  broken,  no 
one  called.  During  the  early  weeks  of 
construction  few  salesmen  appeared. 

After  the  heating  installation  was 
well  along  toward  completion,  we  began 
to  hear  from  the  representatives  of 
competing  furnace  and  heating  system 
manufacturers,  though,  obviously,  there 
was  nothing  for  anyone  to  gain  then 
in  even  granting  them  the  courtesy  ot 
allowing  a  hearing. 

Not  until  the  painters  and  fini.shers 
were  half  through  their  work  did  we 
begin  to  hear  from  decorators. 

It  was  a  continual  repetition  of  effort 
timed  too  late. 


[This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  on  the 
subject  of  "Selling  Into  the  New  Home."  In 
the  second  installment  (to  appear  in  our 
issue  of  Februan,-  2.'))  Mr.  Powers  will  sup- 
port the  general  statements  made  in  the 
foregoing  with  some  actual  incidents, 
selected  from  his  experiences  with  material 
and  equipment  salesmen.] 
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It  Depends  on  How  He  Got  It 

In  the  "preferred"  customers'  sales- 
room of  a  very  high-class  jewelry 
establishment  in  an  uptown  office  build- 
ing in  New  York.  One  of  the  partners 
is  showing  me  "some  of  the  nicest 
things  we  have." 

"This,"  he  said,  picking  up  a  pearl 
necklace  which  to  my  ignorant  eyes 
looks  almost  as  attractive  as  if  it  had 
come  from  a  ten-cent  store,  "is  $12,000. 
Isn't  it  a  beauty?  These" — exhibiting 
a  pair  of  emerald  and  diamond  ear- 
rings— "are  $12,600.  The  pearl  in  this 
ring,"  he  went  on,  "is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  $10,000!  For  a  smaller 
pearl,  not  so  beautifully  mounted,  So- 
and-So  got  $40,000,  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  These,"  pointing  to  another  pair 
of  earrings,  "are  $11,500." 

"To  buy  such  things,"  I  said,  "a  man 
must  have  more  money  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with." 

"Not     necessarily."     was     S 's 

answer.  "It  depends  on  how  he  got  it. 
A  man  on  a  modest  income  who  has 
made  a  killing  in  Wall  Street  is  more 
likely  to  buy  expensive  jewelry  than  a 
much  wealthier  man  whose  wealth 
comes  slower  though  in  much  larger 
amounts.  You  know,"  he  continued, 
"there  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  who 
believe  that  real  estate  and  jewels  are 
about  the  only  things  there  are  that 
are  permanently  valuable." 

Five  and  Ten-Cent  Stores 

The  Woolworth  stores — there  were 
1358  of  them  on  May  21,  1924— did  a 
business  last  year  of  considerably  more 
than  $200,000,000.  Yet  their  expendi- 
tures for  advertising  are  practically 
nil. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  management 
of  the  Woolworth  Company  is  opposed 
to  advertising  or  that  it  is  convinced 
that  sales,  great  as  they  are,  could  not 
be  made  still  greater  by  the  right  kind 
of  advertising.  That,  I  believe,  is  the 
problem  they  face — to  determine  just 
what  kind  of  advertising  is  the  right 
kind  for  them. 

They  are  not  in  the  position  of  the 
majority  of  department  stores,  which 
feature  "specials"  in  their  advertising, 
for  almost  every  one  of  the  thousands 
of  articles  in  the  Woolworth  stores  is 
a  "special."     To  list  and  describe  any 


large  proportion  of  these  articles  would 
not  be  likely  to  do  much  good.  But, 
it  seems  to  me,  if  the  Woolworth  Com- 
pany, once  a  week,  would  tell  the  buy- 
ing public  something  about  its  policies 
— how  it  buys,  where  it  buys,  why  it 
buys,  when  it  buys,  what  margin  of 
profit  it  makes  and  what  sort  of  ar- 
rangement it  has  with  its  sales  people, 
good  would  result. 

To  my  mind  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  the  Woolworth  stores  is  not 
that  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  goods 
are  low,  but  that,  practically  without 
exception,  their  sales  people  are  so 
even-tempered. 

The  Triumph  of  Man 

Within  a  hundred  miles  of  New  York 
is  a  city  which  Nature  intended  to  be 
beautiful.  Man  has  made  it  ugly;  and, 
judging  by  what  has  been  accomplished 
thus  far,  he  will  make  it  uglier. 

It  has,  to  begin  with,  two  rivers, 
which  is  one  more  than  most  cities  have. 
Across  these  rivers  have  been  built  not 
one  or  two  or  even  three,  but  five 
bridges  whose  lack  of  beauty  is  ap- 
palling. Nor  does  the  desecration  of 
Nature  stop  there.  The  hills  wliich  sur- 
round the  town  and  which  in  Italy  or 
France  would  be  a  delight  to  the  eye, 
are  covered  with  ramshackle  structures 
of  almost  unbelievable  ugliness. 

It  is  in  such  cities  as  this  that  the 
foundation  of  many  a  great  fortune  is 
laid;  but  I  often  wonder  if  money  which 
is  made  amid  such  surroundings  is 
worth  having.  It  enriches  a  few  fami- 
lies, enabling  them  to  live  where  and  as 
they  please.  But  at  what  a  cost  to  the 
unfortunates  who  are  condemned  to 
spend  their  lives  in  an  environment 
almost   totally   devoid   of   charm! 

A  Little  More  Recognition,  Please 

The  motion  picture  people  have 
their  own  ideas  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  men  and  women  who, 
in  the  aggregate,  make  pictures  pos- 
sible. Apparently,  they  do  not  think 
very  much  of  authors.  On  the  posters 
the  names  of  the  producer,  the  director, 
the  "star" — heaven  hellup  us — are  dis- 
played in  type  that  can  be  read  two 
blocks  away,  whereas  the  name  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  responsible  for 
the  story  appears  in  letters  so  small 
that,  unless  your  eyesight  is  excep- 
tionally keen,  you  need  a  magnifying 
glass  to  decipher  them. 

If  the  motion  picture  people  are  sin- 
cere in  their  statement  that  "the  story 
is  everything,"  why  do  they  not  give 
the  author  a  little — only  a  little — more 
recognition?  Jamoc. 
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Is  Consignment  Selling 
Economically  Sound? 


[continued  from  page  26] 


which  apparently  believed  it  could  use 
the  eagerness  of  manufacturers  to  sell 
to  them  as  a  lever  to  secure  goods  with- 
out bona  fide  order  or  on  a  very  long 
dating — nearly  six  months  in  this  ease. 
The  garment  manufacturers,  by  com- 
bined action,  made  this  department 
store  see  how  entirely  unfair  and  un- 
economic was  such  a  proposal,  inas- 
much as  it  amounted  to  a  request  for 
the  manufacturer  to  finance  the  open- 
ing of  the  store,  thus  placing  him  upon 
an  unfair  preferred  credit  basis  not 
enjoyed  by  the  store's  competitors. 

THE  other  instance  was  that  of  a 
famous  and  long  established  de- 
partment store  in  the  West  which  has 
been  making  an  extensive  practice  of 
asking  that  goods  be  placed  vrith  it 
on  consignment.  Concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  several  groups  of  manufac- 
turers through  their  association  re- 
sulted in  an  admission  by  the  head  of 
this  store  that  the  practice  was  un- 
!  economic  and  a  repudiation  of  the 
store's  policy  of  asking  goods  on  con- 
signment. 

This  policy,  among  department  stores 
especially,  has  been  in  line  with  a  gen- 
eral policy  among  large  retailers  of 
pressing  with  great  insistence  for  other 
than  standard  business  terms,  and 
utilizing  the  weakness  of  numbers  of 
smaller  and  more  poorly  capitalized 
manufacturers  to  compel  acquiescenee. 
Uniform  and  organized  opposition  of 
the  smaller  manufacturers,  especially 
in  the  garment  and  dress  industries, 
has  proved  fairly  effective  in  combat- 
ing this.  However,  very  few  depart- 
ment stores  are  at  all  convinced  of  the 
fundamental  economic  unsoundness  of 
this  practice,  and  persist  in  it.  De- 
partment stores  have,  in  recent  years, 
made  very  hard  struggles  to  keep  their 
cost  of  doing  business  from  mounting 
and  part  of  their  tactics  has  naturally 
been  to  try  to  make  manufacturers 
bear  part  of  their  store's  logical  costs, 
if  they  could  "get  away  with  it." 

It  is  not  always  fully  appreciated 
that  the  manufacturers  consigning 
goods  are  virtually  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness, since  they  own  the  retailer's 
stock.  In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unknown  plan  for  a  manufacturer  or 
a  wholesaler  to  go  into  the  retail  busi- 
ness and  to  "set  up"  the  retailer  by 
giving  him  goods  on  memorandum  or 
consignment. 

This  system  is  precisely  parallel  to 
that  which  prevailed  before  Prohibition 
in  the  brewing  field,  when,  as  was  well 
knowTi,  large  brewers  owned  consider- 
able numbers  of  saloons  by  means  of  a 
loose  credit  relationship  amounting  to 
a  consignment  plan.    The  situation  was 


virtually  that  the  bi-ewers  were  in  the 
saloon  business,  and  much  the  same 
thing  can  be  said  of  various  other 
manufacturers  or  wholesalers  who  are 
in  the  retail  business  by  virtue  of  the 
same  method.  The  fundamental  un- 
soundness of  the  consignment  method 
is  thus  further  illustrated,  for  it  re- 
sults in  hidden  ownership  and  in  put- 
ting manufacturers  into  the  retail  busi- 
ness when  they  know  little  about  it 
and  do  not  assume  full   responsibility. 

The  legal  complications  of  consign- 
ment have  long  been  known  to  business 
lawyers  and  credit  men.  In  fact,  the 
legal  situation  is  not  a  little  involved 
and  full  of  surprises,  as  there  are  states 
in  which  a  consignment  must  be  re- 
corded in  order  to  be  valid  in  case  of 
bankruptcy.  There  are  nebulous  terms 
used  in  some  of  the  laws  in  defining 
consignment. 

It  is  very  wise  indeed  to  have  all 
consignment  shipping  done  with  the  aid 
and  supervision  of  legal  counsel.  The 
laws  of  each  particular  state  must  be 
complied  with  if  there  is  to  be  credit 
safety.  There  is,  however,  adequate 
protection  under  such  laws  for  consign- 
ment when  bankruptcy  comes,  as  a  re- 
ceiver or  bankruptcy  trustee  cannot 
attach  such  goods. 

Very  naturally,  such  a  means  of 
escaping  credit  responsibility  as  con- 
signment affords  lends  itself  to  abuse. 
Fraudulent  consignment  agreements 
are  made  up  to  keep  part  of  the  bank- 
rupt's goods  from  being  seized,  and 
much  of  the  dispute  and  controversy  in 
bankruptcy  cases  arise  from  consign- 
ment matters.  Some  manufacturers 
rush  representatives  to  the  bankrupt 
in  order  to  take  the  consigned  goods 
out  of  his  hands,  and  operate  consign- 
ment plans  with  the  express  purpose 
of  holding  on  to  ownership  in  case  of  ■ 
failure  or  other  eventuality. 

IT  has  been  argued  that  book  pub- 
lishers should  consign  a  quantity  of 
all  of  their  new  books  to  all  book  sellers 
and  thus  eliminate  the  admitted  risk 
to  book  sellers  in  buying  books  of  un- 
known salability.  The  chief  strength 
in  this  argument  appears  to  lie — first, 
in  the  fact  that  this  is  actually  done 
in  other  countries,  and,  second,  that 
possibly  book  purchasers  in  the  book 
store  may  thus  see  all  books  published 
and  examine  them  and  perhaps  pur- 
chase. 

The  serious  flaw  in  this  argument  is, 
of  course,  that  the  publw  won't.  The 
dealer's  help  is  needed  to  make  sales, 
and  the  dealer's  stock  must  be  selective 
according  to  local  need.  It  is  un- 
economic for  the  retailer  to  become  the 
indiscriminating  warehouse  of  all  book 
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publishers;  and,  of  course,  the  same  is 
true  of  retailers  in  other  lines.  His 
rental  and  other  costs  would  almost 
prohibit  it.  Sound  business  psychology 
further  indicates  that  his  morale  would 
suffer  and  he  would  become  a  mere  cash 
register  merchant  with  no  ability  or 
incentive.  The  net  result  would  be  the 
decline  of  retailing  and  the  narrowing 
of  sales. 

Another  common  argument  for  con- 
signment is  that  peculiar  trade  condi- 
tions warrant  it.  Consignment  is  fre- 
quently confused  with  long  dating.  In 
the  shoe  field  many  manufacturers  are 
in  the  habit  of  shipping  the  spring  line 
of  shoes  to  the  retailer  in  the  late  fall, 
so  that  the  stocks  will  be  on  the  shelves 
of  the  retailer  ready  for  the  first  sign 
of  spring,  instead  of  cluttering  up  the 
shoe  factory.  This  is  not  a  true  con- 
signment practice  but  rather  a  long 
dating  plan,  as  the  orders  are  bona 
fide.  This  plan,  however,  opens  up  the 
subject  of  off-standard  business  prac- 
tice in  shipping  goods  and  its  effect 
upon  the  morale  of  retailers.  The  shoe 
retailers  are  not  noted  for  being  ex- 
traordinarly  good  merchants,  quite 
possibly  because  of  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  such  a  system.  While  there  is 
a  bona  fide  order  in  such  instances,  the 
practice  of  return  of  goods  at  the  end 
of  the  season  invalidates  the  genuine- 
ness of  orders,  while  the  long  advance 
ordering  tends  toward  carelessness  and 
abuse. 


M.  P.  Gould  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising agents  for  the  Sterizol  Com- 
pany, Ossining,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  Sterizol  Antiseptic  and  Sterizol 
Salve,  and  for  the  Poloris  Company, 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  Poloris 
Dental    Poultice. 


Dorraiice,  Sullivan  &  Company- 
Have  been  retained  to  direct  adver- 
tising for  Vocalion  Red  Records,  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  which  has 
been  taken  over  recently  by  the  Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender  Company. 


"WHO  IS  THIS  FELLOW?" 

*  He's  a  Sportsman — because  he  is  young,  virile,  keen,  he  likes  the  things 
that  take  him  out  of  doors — he's  a  golfer,  a  tennis  enthusiast,  a  trap- 
shooter,  a  camper,  a  yachtsman.  And,  because  his  wallet  is  never  flabby, 
his  togs  and  his  equipment  are  of  the  best. 

'  And  he's  as  good  a  sportsman  as  he  is  a  business  man.  Here  are  some 
of  his  pet  hobbies : 

Billiards  Fishing 

Moving  Pictures  Boating 

Swimming  Gardening 

Books  Baseball 

Bowling  Dogs 

Athletics  Travel 


Boys  work 
Music 
Hunting 
Motoring 
Radio 

Photography 
He's  a  fellow  worth  talking  to. 


Eastern  Representacives: 

Conscantine  SC  Jackson 

7  W.  i6thSt.,  New  York 


THB 


ROnRIAN 


Mid- West  Repri 

Howard  I.  Shaw 
126  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


The  Magazine  of  Service 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Advertising  Manager,  Frank  R.  Jennings,  221  East  20th  Street,  CHICAGO 


Arthur   W  pisenberger 

Formerly  general  manager  for  Al- 
fred Fantl,  resident  buyers,  and  secre- 
tary of  Alfred  Fantl  Company,  Inc., 
foreign  representatives,  has  joined  the 
L.  S.  Goldsmith  Advertising  Agency. 
Mr.  Weisenberger  was  at  one  time 
director  of  research  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Devine-MacQuoid  Company 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  of  news- 
paper representatives  organized  at  103 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  and  the  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  The 
officers  of  the  new  corporation  are 
Robert  MacQuoid,  president,  and  James 
J.  Devine,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Paschall  Elections 

Stockholders  of  Irvin  F.  Paschall, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
elected  the  following  officers  at  the  last 
meeting:  Irvin  F.  Paschall,  president; 
F.  U.  Webster,  vice-president;  A.  W. 
Schaaf,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


J^ 


mevLcas 


— That's  what  this  section  of  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  is  called — 
with  its  sapphire  waters,  its  sheltered  harbors,  its  white  sand  beaches, 
its  balmy  air  and  siinshine-fiUed  days. 

Winter  resort  visitors  to  America's  Riviera  read  the  Daily  Herald, 
published  in  the  midst  of  this  prosperous  territory. 

National  Advertisers,  you'll  find  when  you  use  the  columns  of  the 
Daily  Herald  that  \our  selling  messages  have  readers  who  are  recep- 
tive and  well  able  to  buy. 

The  » Daily  Herald 


GULFPORT 


MISSISSIPPI 
Geo.  W.  'Wilkes'  Sons,  Publishers 


BILOXI 


Hotel  St.  James 

1 09- 1 3  West  45th  Street.Times  Square 
NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 


"Ji^tes  and  Booklet  on  application 
W.JOHNSON  QUINN 


Q/^ 
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Earl  B  Shields 


cJc/veriis/n 
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TN  t'oiisidt-ration  of  the  mouthly  re- 
J-  lainer  fee  whirh  most  of  our  clients 
pay  us  for  the  hainlling  of  their  direct 
advertisine,  we  do  not  follow  the  usual 
agency  practice  of  adding  a  15  per 
cent  charge  for  the  supervision  of  art 
work,  engraving,  priutinK  and  other 
mechanical  work,  but  re-bill  those 
items  at  the  net  cost  To  us.  In  many 
instances  that  saving  amounts  to  more 


fee. 
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A    manufacturing 
city  of  100,000 


a  rich  agricultural 
district 

Business  is  good 
in  South  Bend 


South  Bend  News-Times 

Daily  and  Sunday 


Lorenzen   &.  Thompson,  Inc. 

National    Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

1 9  West  44th  St.  909  Peoples  Gas  Bldg 
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National  Miller 

Established    1895 
Monthly     Business    and     Technical     Journal 
ering    the    Flour,     Feed    and    Cereal     Mills. 
nly    A.    B.    C.    and    A.    B.    P.    paper    In 


BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 

Subscribers  have  proven  purchasing  power  of 
nearly  two  billion  dollars  yearly.  Reaches  con- 
tractors, builders,  architects,  etc.,  of  known  re- 
sponsibility.     Published  monthly  for  J  6  years. 


Advertise  Knit   Goods 

in  the  only  two  papers  that  cover 
the  knitting  industry  completely. 

UNDERWEAR  &  HOSIERY   REVIEW 

SWEATER  NEWS  &  KNITTED  OUTERWEAR 

321  Broadway,  New  York 


Don't  miss  an  issue 
of  the  Fortnightly. 
Send  in  your  old  and 
new  address  one  week 
before  the  change  is 
to  take  effect. 
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How  Far  Can  the  Trial 
Offer  Be  Pushed? 


SALES  may  hit  a  fair  average  but 
show  little  signs  of  wider  coverage, 
and  to  accelerate  a  wider  distribution 
for  the  product  the  trial  offer  is 
adopted  as  a  method  to  stimulate  in- 
terest. By  the  trial  offer  a  product 
may  work  its  way  into  new  territories 
and  by  its  operation  create  interest 
among  nearby  non-users. 

This  influence  is  particularly  valu- 
able and  is  often  in  itself  a  factor 
of  sufficient  value  to  make  a  trial  offer 
proposition  a  success.  Industry  is 
quick  to  recognize  and  adopt  new- 
methods — and  news  spreads  rapidly. 
The  fact  that  a  company  is  using  a 
machine  or  device  of  a  certain  distinc- 
tive type  is  conveyed  by  personal  visita- 
tion or  brought  to  the  attention  of 
other  plants  through  shop  gossip.  And 
thus  the  spread  of  distribution  is  aided. 

As  a  means  to  secure  certain  de- 
sired information,  the  trial  offer  pos- 
sesses real  merit.  Naturally,  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  manufacturer 
behind  a  trial  offer  proposition  entitle 
him  to  impose  certain  conditions  under 
which  the  offer  may  be  accepted,  and 
when  these  conditions  are  built  around 
a  collection  of  various  items  of  desired 
data  the  trial  offer  often  proves  to  be 
a  magnet  of  great  strength. 

For  example,  a  manufacturer  of  a 
device  used  on  drill  presses  may  wish 
to  know  how  many  machines  are  in 
use  in  the  shop  to  which  his  product 
is  sent.  Likewise,  a  concern  exploiting 
boiler  compound  may  desire  to  secure 
data  regarding  the  number  of  boilers 
in  use.  Such  information,  coupled  with 
the  names  of  individuals  and  their 
titles,  furnishes  valuable  material  in 
the  working  out  of  an  aggressive  sales 
campaign  and  is  of  particular  value 
in  the  follow-up.  A  carefully  worded 
coupon  may  be  the  medium  by  which 
such  facts  are  secured,  or  a  condition 
attached  to  the  trial  offer  may  be  that 
certain  wanted  facts  be  disclosed  by 
letter. 

Not  every  product  lends  itself  to  a 
trial  offer  plan,  and  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  sending  out  an 
article  on  trial  and  installing  heavy 
and  expensive  engineering  equipment 
such  as  a  battery  of  mechanical  stokers. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  stoker  in- 
stallation may  be  sold  on  a  guaranteed 
basis  of  efficiency  and  must  live  up  to 
the  ratings  included  as  part  of  the  sale, 
it  would  not  be  feasible  to  advertise 
stokers  as  being  sold  on  trial.  On  the 
other  hand,  small  articles  and  acces- 
sories whose  operation  is  more  or  less 
immediate  and  independent  of  peculiar 
engineering  conditions  may  be  suc- 
cessfully distributed  on  the  basis  of  a 
trial. 

Thus,    the    manufacturer    of   cutting 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  21] 

tools  made  of  some  new  combination 
of  steel  may  advertise  the  facts  that 
a  special  assortment  may  be  purchased 
on  trial,  acceptance  depending  on  the 
demonstration  given  by  the  tools  under 
actual  working  conditions.  A  manu- 
facturer of  belt  dressing  for  the  big 
driving  belts  in  power  plants  may  be 
so  confident  as  to  the  superiority  of 
his  product  as  to  offer  to  send  a  supply 
on  trial,  banking  on  the  noticeable  re- 
sults when  used  to  get  the  order  across. 
Such  products  have  in  themselves  the 
ability  quickly  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
manufacturer's  claims,  and  if  they  pos- 
sess real  merit  the  chances  are  all  in 
favor  of  a  sale  being  made. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  in 
wording  the  conditions  of  a  trial  offer 
and  writing  into  it  the  real  meaning 
which  the  manufacturer  has  in  mind. 
The  following  questions  are  typical  of 
what  the  manufacturer  may  ask  him- 
self in  order  to  check  his  sales  policy 
and  the  things  he  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 


SHALL  the  product  be  sent  abso- 
lutely free,  charges  prepaid,  and 
no  later  payment  asked  for?  Shall 
the  product  be  sent  subject  to  thirty 
days'  trial,  the  user  to  pay  the  price 
at  the  end  of  the  stated  period?  Shall 
the  user  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  ship- 
ment at  once,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  money  will  be  refunded  at 
the  end  of  the  trial  period  if  operation 
or  results  are  not  satisfactory?  In  the 
case  of  a  material  (such  as  a  barrel  of 
grease  or  boiler  compound)  shall  the 
user  pay  for  the  shipment  with  the 
understanding  that  if  not  satisfactory 
it  may  be  returned  at  the  expense  of 
the  manufacturer  and  credit  given  for 
the  portion  not  used? 

Quoted  direct  from  a  number  of  in- 
dustrial publications,  the  following  are 
typical  of  the  way  some  of  the  more 
common  forms  of  trial  offers  are 
worded. 

"Let  us  send  you  a  Sarco  on  ten 
days'  free  trial.  If  not  satisfied,  you 
may  return  it  at  the  end  of  that  period 
and  we  will  make  no  charge  for  the 
trial."  This  offer  applied  to  a  steam 
trap. 

Another  is  worded,  "A  free  trial  on 
a  money-back-if-not-satisfied  basis  will 
allow  you  to  participate  in  the  several 
savings.  Drop  a  postal  in  tonight's 
mail  asking  us  to  send  you  a  trial 
halfbarrel."  This  offer  applied  to  a 
grinding  lubricant,  for  use  in  machine 
shops. 

A  manufacturer  of  engine  cylinder 
oil  advertises  his  trial  offer,  "Order  a 
barrel  and  use  it  for  ten  days.  Test 
it  against  other  oils  you  have  been 
using.     If  you  are  not  perfectly  satis- 
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You  Who  Have  So  Little 
Time  for  Reading  ^  Save 
Time  by  Reading  This 


R 


'ADIO,  golf,  motors,  movies,  conventions,  con- 
ferences, travel — all  have  sped  things  up  so  in 
the  last  ten  years  that  reading  magazine  articles  has  just  about  become  a  lost  art. 


V 


Who     Pays     I 
Pay    for    1 

Our     Rit:ht 


.That's  where  the  Fortnightly  jumps  in!  It  lias  no 
"articles"  in  the  old-fashioned  sense.  You  aren't  asked 
to  read  dreary  essays ;  or  long  detailed  descriptions  of 
what  some  General  ^Manager  said  to  his  Board  of 
Directors  in  praise  of  publicity. 

The  Fortnightly  has  for  con- 
tributing editors  men  of  vision 
and  m  a  t  u  r  e  experience.  Its 
columns  attract  contributions  by 
the  soundest  thinkers.  Its  articles 
are  not  written  by  "reporters," 
but  by  men  who  are  themselves 
in  the  front  rank  of  modern 
advertising,  and  know  its  day- 
to-day  problems. 

Just  run  through  the  list  of 
12  titles  alongside.  See  if  they 
aren't  the  very  things  you  hear 
talked  about  by  most  intelligent 
sales  and  advertising  men  you 
know. 

Charles  Austin  Bates,  Robert 
R.  Updegraff,  Kenneth  M. 
Goode.  William  R.  Basset.  John 
Lee  Mahin.  Marsh  K.  Powers — 
all  contribute  regularly  to  the 
Fortniglitly.  Men  like  these  dis- 
cuss with  sanity  and  vigor  and 
— most  important  of  all — unfail- 
ing resourcefulness,  new  prob- 
lems facing  marketing  executives 
and  advertising  men.  They 
look     at     things     constructivelv 


1  O   Typical   Articles    by 

^  Recognized  Authorities, 
which  have  appeared  during 
the  past  few  issues. 


but  are  fearless  in  attacking  conditions  that  need  to  be 
remedied.  As  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  says:  "The  Fortnightly 
has  dared  to  say  things  about  advertising  and  selling  that 
have  long  needed  to  be  said  to  all  of  us.  It  has  said  them 
with  a  constructive  vigor  that 
lias  stimulated  and  helped." 

The  Fortnightly  hopes  to  help 
Jar  advertising  out  of  some  of 
its  favorite  fallacies,  unproved 
theories,  moss-grown  traditions 
and,  through  ideas,  help  build  in 
their  place  exact  knowledge  and 
clear,  courageous,  clean-cut 
thinking. 


How  Price  Controls  the 
William  R.  Basset,  Pre 
lin,    Basset    &   Company. 


Sell.       Carl     "«  < 


Market     You     Rea 
iident,    MUler,    Fra 


arm     Markets     a 
of    Rural     Life 


the    Changing     Comple 
Arthur    Capper.    U.     S. 


ur  Dealers  Help  Us  Ru 
Fletcher  H.  Montgomery, 
Hat    Company. 


President,     Knox 


How    the    Jordan    Advertising     I< 


Written.       Ed 
Jordan     Moto 


Selling    Cut    the    Cost     of 


Arc     You     One    of     Adve 
Robert    R.   Updegraff. 


ising's     Overspende 


ching  Industrially?    Floyd 


rday     Can     Teach     Advertising's 
Charles   Austin    Bates. 


If  you  believe  we  are  on  the 
'iht  track — if  you  believe  the 
Fortnightly  is  the  sort  of  maga- 
zine that  helps  advertising  prog- 
ress— sign  the  coupon  blank  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page.  Even 
if  you  have  other  publications, 
you  will  find  the  Fortnightly 
useful,  and  one  single  idea  you 
are  likely  to  pick  up  on  any  page 
in  any  number  may  well  pay  you 
1000%  profit  on  your  subscrip- 
tion ! 

Start  your  subscription  with 
the  next"  issue.  Bill  for  $2.00 
will  follow.  If  you  don't  like 
the  first  few  copies  we'll  return 
vour  money. 
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52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Please   enter  mv   subscription   for   one   vear    (26   issues).     Send   me  bill   for  $2.00   when   first   issue   is  mailed. 

(Canada  $2.50  yearly.     Foreign  $3.00  yearly  in  advance.) 
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Bed,  ship  the  bai^rel  back  to  us  at  our 
expense  and  we  will  credit  you  for 
what  remains." 

There  is  still  one  more  factor  to  be 
considered  about  a  trial  offer,  and  this 
concerns  the  amount  of  space  in  the 
advertising  copy  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  it.  Shall  the  trial  offer  propo- 
sition be  introduced  at  the  end  or  shall 
it  be  displayed  prominently  and  the 
copy  built   around   it? 

Manufacturers  must  decide  these 
points  for  themselves,  but  this  thought 
is  thrown  on  the  table  as  a  possible 
guide  in  reaching  a  decision:  A  trial 
offer  tacked  on  at  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  copy  offers  the  reader  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act,  while  a  trial  offer  fea- 
tured as  the  keynote  of  the  copy 
pushes  the   reader   into   taking   action. 

That  industrial  buyers  do  act  on  trial 
offers  is  certain.  How  far  the  trial 
offer  may  be  pushed  depends  entirely 
upon  the  part  it  plays  in  a  manufac- 
turer's sales  plan  and  how  earnest  that 
manufacturer  really  is  in  wanting 
greater  distribution. 


John  Clark  Sims 

Has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Frank  Presbrey  Company  and  will 
be  associated  with  Alfred  Gratz  in  the 
management  of  the  Philadelphia  office. 
He  will  also  be  general  representative 
of  the  company  in  serving  national 
advertisers.  The  Presbrey  Company 
will  move  its  Philadelphia  office  to  the 
Cunard  Building,  220  South  Sixteenth 
Street,  on  March  1. 

James  McClymont 

Has  left  the  Savage  Arms  Company, 
where  he  was  director  of  sales  of  the 
electric  appliance  division,  to  become 
vice-president  and  sales  manager  of 
the  George  W.  Dunham  Corporation, 
Utica,  N.  Y..  manufacturers  of  electric 
clothes  washers  and  other  labor-saving 
devices. 


George  C.  Carothers 

Formerly  of  the  executive  staff  of 
the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Associ- 
ation and  Special  Envoy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  Mexico,  has  been 
appointed  special  representative  of 
TTomebuilders  Exhibits,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Arthur  Rosenberg  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  to  the  Sturges  Mul- 
tiple Battery  Corporation,  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  manufacturers  of  automobile  and 
radio  batteries. 


Kenneth  W.  Hinks 

Former  head  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco 
office.  Henry  C.  Campbell,  formerly 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Research  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Washington,  succeeds  Mr.  Hink.s 
in  the  Chicago  research  department. 


J.  H.  Netvmark,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  retained  as 
advertising  counsel  to  the  Liberty  Na- 
tional Bank,  same  city. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


February  1.1 — Monthly  meeting  of 
Elastern  Industrial  Advertisers.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel,  rhiladelphia, 
Pa. 

FBBRtrART  16-18  —  Annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Seventh  District  of  the 
A.'<KOoiated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  (Missouri.  Kansas.  Oklahoma. 
Arkansas  and  L<ouislana)  at  Wichita, 
Kan. 

FEBRtJART  27-28 — Convention  of  the 
Eleventh  nistrict  of  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  (the  Rocky 
Mountain   region)    at   Boulder.   Col. 

March  1-;i  —  Convention  of  th*- 
Fourth  District  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
(Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Florida. 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  Tennessee. 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Canal 
Zone)    at   Jacksonville.    Fla. 

March  12-13 — Convention  of  the 
Screen  Advertisers'  Association  at 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

March  2S-26  —  Convention  of  the 
Agricultural  Publishers'  Association 
at   Chicago. 

Mat  9-14 — Associated  Advertising 
Clubs   of  the  World,  Houston.   Texas. 

Mat  10-14 — Annual  convention 
.\ssociation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
.Advertising  Managers,  at  Houston. 
Tex.,  in  conjunction  with  general 
convention  of  A,  A.  C.  of  W. 

Mat  10-15 — Association  of  News- 
paper Advertising  Executives.  Hou- 
ston.  Texas. 

Mat  18 — Convention  of  the  Twelfth 
District  of  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  at  Briarcliff  Lodge,   N.  T. 

June  2 — Advertising  Managers' 
Conference,  William  Penn  Hotel. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

July  20-24 — Convention  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Advertising  Clubs  at  Se- 
attle.   Wash. 

October  28-.3n — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 
at    Boston.   Mass. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest   to  advertisers. 
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Rate    for   advertisements    inserted    in    this    department  is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type, 
charge    $1.80.     Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  estabUshed 
successful  weekly  specialized  business  paper. 
Must  be  first  a  g(>o<l  salesman, — second  know 
something  of  retail  distribution,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  wholesale  selling  and  sales  promotion, — 
third  must  know  and  believe  in  the  power  of 
stematic  advertising  to  the  dealer, — fourth 
agency   acquaintance, — fifth   per- 


should 

haps   he'll    kn 

this    isn't    es. 


iial'  if    he 


tion   for  interview  will   be 
fidence.     Give    all    details 
Box  240.   Adv.  and   Selling  F 
Ave.,  New  York   City. 


dy-tO'Wear,  but 
is  a  resourceful,  re- 
man. Straight  salary 
later.  Every  applica- 
■eceived  in  strict  con- 
n  full  in  first  letter. 
2   Vanderbilt 


"Electric  Light  and  Power" 

Has  moved  into  new  quarters  at  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  and 
increased  its  personneL  Additions  to 
the  staff  are  as  follows:  Carl  E. 
Harris,  formerly  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  New  York,  and  the  Keystone 
Consolidated  Publishing  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
business  staff.  M.  A.  Smetts,  formerly 
of  the  Penton  Publishing  Company, 
Cleveland,  the  Billings-Chapin  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  and  the  McKinley 
Steel  Company,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  a  sales  and  advertisers'  ser- 
vice at  the  Hippodrome  Building, 
Cleveland.  Lenard  S.  Biespiel  has 
joined  the  market  research  and  copy 
divisions  of  the  service  department. 

F.  W  .  Schnirring 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  has  become  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Sonora  Phono- 
graph Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 


SOMEWHERE     A     MAN 
IN    THE    MAKING 
would    develop    into    a    crackerjack    good    adver- 
tising   salesman    if    given    opportunity,    training 
and   experience. 
I       He  would  have  to  be  a  worker,  keen  and  alert. 
1  to   take  full  advantage   of   his   opportunities,   and 
a    "hound   on    the    trail"    when   he   picks    up    the 
scent  of  an  order. 

Ability  to  furnish  good  copy  ideas  would  be 
j  a    valuable    qualification. 

I  W.-\NT  THAT  MAN  for  my  business  paper 
I  — established  many  years  and  the  leader  in  its 
I  field. 

Replies  will  be  ignored  unless  definite  salary 
requirements   are  given. 

Replies  to  be  sent  to  Box  232  in  care  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly,  52  Vander- 
bilt Ave.,  New  York  City. 


BETWEEN  JOBS 
A  man  of  good  character,  personality  and  ad- 
dress can  find  a  profitable  part-time  occupation 
selling  subscriptions  to  business  men  for  high 
grade  business  publication.  Box  234.  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Position  Wanted 


A  PRODUCER  OF  RESULTS 
WANTS  A  JOB  AS  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
AGER OR  ASSISTANT.  Now  employed  as 
branch  advertising  manager  of  a  national  ad- 
vertiser selling  to  Industrials,  Utilities,  jobbers 
and  dealers.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  adver- 
tising copy,  layouts,  production.  Direct  mail, 
sale's  promotion,  merchandising.  Age  27,  Uni- 
versity education.  Salary  $275  a  month.  Box 
No.  2.38.  .\A\-.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,    New   York    Citv. 


Fred  H.  Pinker  ton 

Formerly  of  I.  Newman  &  Sons,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  C.  R.  DeBevoise 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufac- 
turers of  brassieres. 


Capable,  energetic  youn^  woman,  thoroughly 
qualified  to  manage  printmg  production  in  ad- 
vertising agency  and  follow  job  thru.  Esti- 
mating and  printing  cost  experience,  best 
methods  of  economical  supervision  in  ordering. 
Familiar  with  paper  sizes  and  grades,  electro- 
typing  and  photo  engraving.  Box  No.  241, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.. 
New   York   City. 


Position   Wanted 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
seven  years'  experience ;  now  advertising  man- 
ager for  large  manufacturer;  alert,  original, 
sound ;  exceptional  record ;  Age  27 ;  college 
training;  excellent  reasons  impel  me  to  change 
position.  Box  230,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52 
Vanderbilt    Ave..    New    York    City. 


Young     man     studying     advertising     at     N.      Y. 

I'niversitv  in  the  evenings  desires  to  make  con- 
nection where  he  could  gain  some  experience. 
Have  three  vcars  training  in  other  fields  cover- 
ing selling,  correspondence,  etc.  21  years  of 
age.  Salary  secondary.  Box  233,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
Citv. 


ASSISTANT    SALES    MANAGER 
An  understudy  for  a  big  man.     A  sales  promotion 

man  with  selling  experience.  Have  written  and 
directed  advertising.  Field  research  experience. 
Box  231.  .\A\.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,    New    York    City. 


A  1    Artist    for    color,    black    and    white   illustta- 

tions,  layouts,  dry  brush,  desires  connection 
with  live  organization :  broad  experience ;  mar- 
ried ;  Cleveland  or  Detroit  preferred.  Box  No. 
239,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING  and   sales   director  would  like 

to  talk  with  any  manufacturer  who  contemplates 
marketing  a  new  product,  or  extending  the 
sales  of  a  product  in  the  toilet  goods  or  patent 
or  sundry  line ;  have  advertised  and  merchandised 
some  of  the  best-known  products  in  this  field; 
expert  in  preparing  campaigns ;  specializing  on 
dealer  co-operation  and  sales  production;  no 
stock-selling  proposition  considered,  and  will 
deal  only  with  responsible  principals  with  ample 
capital  having  meritorious  products;  references 
of  unusual  excellence.  Box  235,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


TECHNICAL  ADVERTISING  MAN 
AUTOMOTIVE  EXPERIENCE 
Sold  Automobiles.  Sold  Advertising.  Special- 
ized for  past  3  years  in  planning  and  writing 
copy  on  automotive  accessories  and  other  tech- 
nical products.  Readv  to  handle  copy  for  manu- 
facturer of  automotive  accessories  or  similar 
products.  Or  to  handle  technical  accounts 
for  agency.  26  years  old.  Married.  Steady. 
Dependable.  Salary.  $55  to  $65  a  week.  Box 
242,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort..  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,    New   York    City. 


SALES-ADVERTISING 

EXECUTIVE 
A  new  connection  is  desired  by  a  man  who  is 
now  sales  and  advertising  manager  of  a  large 
drug  products  business.  He  has  previously  held 
executive  positions  in  large  office  equipment, 
paint  and  hardware  corporations,  and  has  had 
advertising  agency  experience.  In  addition  to 
his  domestic  experience,  he  has  established  and 
organized  large  businesses  in  foreign  countries. 
He  is  36  years  old.  has  a  100%  personal  and 
business  record,  and  would  like  to  be  investigated 
bv  any  concern  needing  a  $10,000  man.  Box 
236.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
New   York   City. 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING   FORTNIGHTLY 


Febrtuiry  11,  1925 


O  where  you  will  in  the 
Cq^  advertising  field — in  the 
spacebuyer's  office,  the  agency 
president's  office;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  the  desks  of  all 
agency  executives;  in  the  ad- 
vertising manager's  office — 
there  you  will  find  Standard 
Rate  and  Data  Service  always 
in  evidence. 


Standard  Rate  y  Data  Service,  536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 
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A  New 


Appeared  on  February  5th 

"V/fORE  attractive,  interesting,  and  informa- 
^^■^  tive  than  ever  before.  Iron  Trade  Review 
is  now  coming  out  in  an  entirely  new  garb 
which  will  further  strengthen  the  exceptional 
reader  interest  that  has  always  been  enjoyed 
by  this  great  industrial  publication.  ^  The 
number  of  colored  pages  including  the  famous 
Business  Trend  section  has  been  doubled. 
Each  issue  hereafter  will  lead  off  with  a 
smashing  illustrated  feature  dealing  with  the 
gripping  fundamentals  of  American  business 
— its  problems  and  its  activities.  ^  All  this  of 
course  is  in  addition  to  those  great  industrial 
news  features,  market  reports,  and  accurate 
price  quotations  which  have  brought  execu- 
tive readers  to  Iron  Trade  Review  from 
everywhere.  The  new  Iron  Trade  Review 
means  reader  interest  plus. 

The  Iron  Trade  Review,  now  in  its  forty-second  year,  is  published 
every  week  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  one  of  the  six  Penton  Pub- 
lications, ivhich  also  include  Daily  Metal  Trade,  The  Foundry, 
Abrasive  Industry,  Marine  Revietv  and  Power  Boating.  Iron 
Trade  Review  is  a  member  of  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  Branch 
offices  are  found  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Boston, 
Washington,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  London,  Birmingham 
(England),  Paris,  and  Berlin. 
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91&e  Chicago  Tribune 

■^  a  V\tain  ^oad  for  bond  htvyers 


Bond  Advertising 

in  Chicago  ISeivspapers 
during  1924 

Chicago  Tribune.  .469,249 

News 88.165 

Post    54.282 

Herald-Examiner .  .    53.528 

American 41.660 

Journal 26.846 

760,730 

These  figures  were  compiled 
by  the  Adz-ertising  Record 
Co.,  an  independent  audit 
bureau  supplying  lineage  sta- 
tistics to  all  Chicago  news- 
papers. 


THERE  are  usually  several  wa?*  to  go  from  one 
town  to  another  but  there  is  one  main  road^ 
best  paved,  widest,  most  direct.  Of  course,  it  is 
the  most  crowded,  and  some  folks  think  that  a  handi- 
cap. In  the  long  run.  however,  if  you  want  to  get 
from  point  to  point  with  certaintj'  and  economy,  you 
do  well  to  stick  to  the  main  road. 

Financial  advertisers  realize  this  in  Chicago.  They 
know  that  The  Chicago  Tribune  can  do  for  them 
evervthing  that  they  expect  from  their  advertising 
more  quickly  and  more  economically  than  all  other 
Chicago  papers  combined. 

Therefore,  Chicago  bond  houses  which  check  results 
spend  more  than  half  of  their  advertising  appropri- 
ations in  this  one  great  newspaper. 

Advertisers  accustomed  to  the  situation  in  other 
cities  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  one  paper  can  pos- 
sibly have  secured  such  a  preponderance  of  influence 
in  its  field.  The  newspaper  of  largest  daily  circulation 
in  New  York  has  20%  of  the  total  week  day  news- 
paper circulation  volume.  In  Chicago,  on  the  other 
hand,  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  30%  of  the  total  cir- 
^,  vCulation  of  week  day  newspapers,  and,  notwithstanding 
>^  its  600.000  readers,  remains  as  it  has  been  for  78  years 
— a  class  newspaper. 

Therefore,  The  Chicago  Tribune  is  the  big,  broad, 
direct  highway  from  financial  advertisers  to  the  bond- 
buyer  in  the  Chicago  Market.  This  market,  by  the 
way,  is  not  only  the  citv-  of  Chicago  but  more  than 
1,000  communities  throughout  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  in  even,-  one  of  which  The 
Tribune  is  read  by  the  majoritj-  of  the  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, professional  men  and  other  community 
leaders.     A  large  claim,  but  we  can  prove  it. 

Business  is  good  in  The  Chicago  Territon.-  and  it  is 
going  to  be  even  better  during  1925.  There  is  no  more 
profitable  market  for  the  financial  advertiser  and  no 
market  which  can  be  worked  so  efficiently  from  the 
advertising  standpoint.    Ask  a  Tribune  man  to  call. 


IJPVfHE  WORLD'S   GREATEST   NEWSPAPEPjfffc 

Circulation  Over  600.000  Week  Days  and  Over  1.000,000  Sundays 
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Markets,  Merchandisim'  ^^  Media 
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FEBRUARY  25,  1925  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

/;;  this  issue: 
"How  Independent  Retailers  Meet  Chain  Store  Competition"  by  F.  Allen 
Comstock;     "Time  to   Count   Losing  Tricks"   By   Robert   R.  Updegraff; 
"Why  Prices  Are  Not  Listed  in  Industrial  Advertising";   "My  Dear  Mr.  Bok" 
By    Kenneth    M.  Goode;     "What  I   Expect  of  My   Advertising    Manager" 
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iOTO 


REPRESENTATIVES 

WESTERN 

Powers   and    Stone, 

38    South    Dearborn   Street. 

Chicago,    III. 

NEW    ENGLAND 

Sweeney    &     Price, 

127    Federal    Street, 

Boston.     Mass. 

SOUTHERN 

F.   J.    Dusossoit. 

1502    Land   Title    Building, 

Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Just  Look  at  the 
Husky  Youngster  NOW 

No  other  magazine  in  the  quality  field  has  ever  equalled 
TIME'S  circulation  growth.  No  other  magazine  in  the 
past  two  years  has  delivered  110%  more  circulation  than 
was  promised. 

TIME  sells  on  its  personality  alone,  without  premiums  and 
without  "stunts."  TIME'S  readers  are  the  cream  of  the 
country's  most  astute  readers. 

Keyed  advertisements  show  TIME'S  readers  unusually  re- 
sponsive. Every  advertising  dollar  spent  in  TIME  buys 
the  maximum  of  reader  interest  in  a  clientele  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  weekly  or  monthly  in  the  U.  S. — and  TIME 
offers 

OVER  70,000 

QUALITY  CIRCULATION  AT  MASS  RATES 

AND  110,000 

GUARANTEED  BY  JAN.  4th,  1926 

From  every  standpoint  by  which  QUALITY  Circulation  is 
measured,  TIME  rightfully  deserves  the  earnest  consid- 
eration of  every  buyer  of  advertising  space. 

ROBERT    L.    JOHNSON,    Advertising    Manager 

TIME 

The  Weekly  News- Magazine 

236  East  39th  Street  New  York  City 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 


iiblished   ever.v  utlicr  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Fortnightly.  Inc  ..   !l   East   3Sth   St..    Xe\y  York.    X.    Y.     Subseription   price   $2.00    per 
■ar.      N'olume    1.      Xo.   V.      Entered  as  second  class  matter  May    7  .    192:1.   at   Post   Office    at   Xew    Yorli   under   Act  of  March   o,    ISTJ. 
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^  cannon  ball  to  hit  a  sparrowi 
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THE  name  of  this  manufacturer's 
product  was  a  household  word. 
People  knew  of  his  goods  but  the  sales 
books  didn't  show  it.  He  asked  our 
help. 

Our  study  disclosed  this  fact  among  others 
about  his  advertising :  Almost  25%  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  publications  he  used  was  in  towns 
of  less  than  2500  people,  yet  his  sales  figures 
showed  that  from  these  communities  less  than 
,3/10  of  1%  0/  his  business  came.  A  cannon  ball 
to  hit   a   sparrow  ! 

Our  research  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  cities 
of  100,000  and  over  were  responsible  for  more 
than  75%  of  his  total  sales,  yet  to  these  cities 
went  only  34%  of  his  advertising  circulation. 

This  situation  is  typical  of  the  sort 
of  thing  which  our  investigations  for 
clients  have  disclosed.  It  is  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  such  conditions  that 
we  emphasize  the  importance  of  get- 
ting the  facts  first  before  advertising. 

When  we  start  work  for  a  manufac- 
turer  we    reach    hundreds,    sometimes 


thousands  of  jobbers,  dealers  and  con- 
sumers. Their  scattered  knowledge 
and  experience  are  focused  in  a  book 
made  to  order  for  that  manufacturer 
and  called  a  Richards  "Book  of  Facts." 

With  this  book  before  him  the 
manufacturer  can  build  sales  and  ad- 
vertising plans  on  the  rock  foundation 
of  definite  knowledge.  He  now  knows 
— where  his  competitor  must  often 
guess. 

We  have  published  our  experience 
with  the  principles  of  research  and 
modern  business  in  a  new  booklet: 
"Business  Research."  It  indicates  how 
business  research,  intelligently  applied, 
may  benefit  your  business. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy? 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  253 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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IN  the  days  when  shoes  were  boots, 
women's  ready  to  wear  unknown  and 
present  national  brands  were  only  local 
favorites,  Indianapolis  merchants  used  The 
Indianapolis  News  to  carry  the  messages  of 
their  offerings  into  the  most  and  best 
Indianapolis  homes. 

Many  of  the  one-room  stores  of  1877 
have  grown  to  be  metropolitan  department 
stores.  The  Indianapolis  News,  established 
in  1869,  has  grown  from  a  four- page  com- 
munity daily  to  a  three  and  four  hundred 
column  newspaper  with  the  largest  circula- 
tion in  Indiana. 

Today  The  News  carries  the  unabridged 
advertising  of  local  merchants,  just  as  it 
did  in  1877. 


-^ 


O/ie  INBIANADOLIS  NEWS 


^ 
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FRANK    T.    CARROLL 
Advertising  Manager 


J.  E.  Lutz, 
Tower  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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Dorrancr,  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York,  have  been  retained  to  di- 
rect advertising  for  the  Permutit  Com- 
pany, same  city,  manufacturers  of  wa- 
ter softeners,  filters  and  water  condi- 
tioning apparatus. 


Frank  Galle 

Of  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita,  Kan.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  the  Associated  -Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  at  the  convention 
held  in  Wichita  on  February  16-18.  The 
state  vice-presidents  elected  were  as 
follows:  Missouri,  L.  E.  Rudd,  Kansas 
City;  Oklahoma,  E.  A.  Guise,  Tulsa; 
Arkansas,  Lee  Fleming,  Fort  Smith; 
Kansas,  R.  D.  Streeter,  Hutchinson. 


Frederick  J.  Gibson 

Founder  of  the  Sphinx  Club,  New 
York,  former  advertising  manager  of 
the  Evening  Telegram,  who,  in  spite  of 
blindness  lasting  fifteen  years,  was 
general  manager  of  the  Bronx  Home 
News,  died  of  heart  disease  February 
23  at  the  age  of  66. 


Don  M.  Parker 

Secretary  of  the  Century  Company, 
New  York,  and  advertising  director  of 
its  periodicals.  The  Century,  St.  Nicho- 
las and  the  American  Golfer,  has  re- 
signed and  will  be  succeeded  by  Dana 
H.  Ferrin,  manager  of  the  educational 
book  department,  as  secretary,  and  by 
E.  K.  Mcllroy,  as  advertising  director. 


Harivood  H.  Fatvcett 

Formerly  of  the  Fawcett  Advertising 
Agency,  Colorado  Springs,  has  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  Country  Club 
Magazine,  Los  Angeles,  and  will  act  as 
business  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  paper. 


Frank  W.  Harivood 

Manager  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers,  Inc.,  to  take  the 
place  of  Carl  J.  Schumann,  who  was 
recently  elected  to  the  vice-presidency. 


"International  Grocer" 

Chicago,  has  appointed  Lloyd  Chap- 
pell,  730  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  Pacific  Coast  representative, 
and  H.  W.  Booth,  781  The  Arcade, 
Cleveland,  as  representative  for  that 
city  and  northeastern  Ohio. 


Sweeney  &  James  Company- 
Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  to  di- 
rect advertising  for  the  Lincoln  Elec- 
tric Company,  manufacturers  of  mo- 
tors, same  city,  and  the  Gilliam  Manu- 
facturing Company,  manufacturers  of 
roller  bearings.  Canton,  Ohio. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

WE  are  at  a  point  in  the  business 
cycle  where  keen  competition 
characterizes  transactions.  Quick 
sales,  small  profits  and  a  strict  adherence 
to  sound  trading  principles  will  dictate 
whether  an  enterprise  be  conducted  at  a 
profit  or  the  reverse.  This  must  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  underlying  con- 
ditions are  unsound.  In  fact,  there  is 
every  promise  tliat  the  future  will  be  one 
of  steady  business  expansion,  accompanied 
by  an  increasing  degree  of  stability.  Again 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  there  will  be 
nothing    approximating   a    "boom"   period. 

C  Steel  output  is  close  to  the  record  fig- 
ures for  the  industry.  The  railroads  con- 
tinue to  transport  a  heavy  volume  of 
freight,  indicating  that  there  is  no  lull  in 
miscellaneous  industrial  and  distribution 
activity.  The  disparity  between  the  prices 
of  farm  products  and  the  prices  of  other 
commodities  is  gradually  disappearing, 
which  means  that  the  farmer  is  in  a  better 
buying  position  than  he  has  been  for  years. 

C  The  automotive  industry  is  moving  cau- 
tiously after  its  recent  period  of  liquida- 
tion, with  the  leading  manufacturers  ex- 
pressing confidence  for  the  future.  Cotton 
goods  are  beginning  to  move  more  freely, 
silk  production  is  extremely  active,  while 
the  woolen  fabricators  are  experiencing 
dull   times. 

C  The  idtimate  consumer  is  not  inclined 
to  spend  freely,  which  accounts  in  great 
measure  for  the  hand-to-mouth  policy  th.at 
dictates  present  buying  for  retail  distribu- 
tion. The  mail-order  and  chain  stores 
continue  to  be  the  leaders  in  volume  of 
retail   business   transacted.     Alex  Moss. 


Young  &  Rubicam 

Philadelphia,  have  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  Grape-Nuts, 
Postum  and  Malted  Grape-Nuts,  manu- 
factured  by   Postum    Cereal   Company. 


C.  Stuart  Hemingway 

New  York  City  representative  for 
Life,  has  resiaried  and  will  represent 
Judge  for  E.  R.  Crowe,  Inc. 


Ralph  Starr  Butler 

Advertising  manager  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  has  resigned 
to  become  associated  with  the  Barret 
Company,  New  York,  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  William  F.  Earls,  assistant 
advertising  manager  for  the  last  four 
years.  He  has  also  resigned  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers  and  a  directorship 
in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
He  will  be  succeeded  in  the  A.  N.  A. 
by  Carl  J.  Schumann,  vice-president 
of  the  Hilo  Varnish  Corporation,  who 
has  also  been  elected  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  A.  N.  A.  executive  com- 
mittee. 


William  Griffin  ■ 

Formerly      vice-president      of  thie 

American      Press      Association,  New 

York,  and  at  one  time  associated  with 

the  New  York  American,  has  bfeen 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Graphic. 


Edward  Penfield 

Formerly  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Illustrators  and  art  editor 
of  Harper's  Magazine  and  Harper's 
Bazar,  died  February  8  at  Beaqon, 
N.  Y.  I    ' 


Ralph  H.  Meade 

Has  become  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Adler 
Manufacturing  Company,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  Royal  phonographs 
and  radio  sets.  Mr.  Meade  was  at  one 
time  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sonora  Phonograph   Company,   Inc. 

Lyman  Publishing  Corporation 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  incorporated 
division  of  Edward  Lvman  Bill,  Inc., 
New  York.  Edward  Lyman  Bill  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  corporation,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  are  offi- 
cials of  the  parent  corporation.  Com- 
missary, with  which  has  been  merged 
The  Commissary  Manager,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  new  corporation,  with 
Herbert  Wyckoff,  formerly  of  House 
and  Garden,  Town  and  Cotintry  and 
Motion  Picture  News,  as  business  man- 
ger. 


Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  :ad- 
vertising  agents  for  the  Atwater-Kent 
Manufacturing  Company,  manufactur- 
ers of  radio  sets  and  parts. 


Chambers  Agency,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising agent  for  Soapstix,  a  laun- 
dry soap  manufactured  in  the  Louislille 
plant  of  the  Van  Camp  Company,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Ross-Gould  Advertising  Agency 

St.  Louis,  has  been  retained  as  ad- 
vertising agent  for  Absorene,  made  by 
the  Absorene  Manufacturing  Company, 
same  city. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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Directors  Room.    New   York  Cotton  Exchange 
Courtesy,     American     Walnut    Association. 


Not  Until  The  Final  Authority  Says  "Yes" 


THE  sales  manager  said:  "I  want  each  of  you 
salesmen  to  interview  the  superintendent  and 
works  manager  in  addition  to  the  purchasing  de- 
partment. !\othing  ivas  said  about  the  higher  exec- 
iilivea. 

The  advertising  manager  said:  "Our  advertising 
will  be  aimed  at  the  engineer  and  superintendent, 
even  the  worker  in  the  plant  in  some  instances." 
Mothing   K'o.s   said  about   the   hii;her  executives. 

The  general  manager  said:  "We'll  take  our  chance 
on  the  final  approval  if  you  men  will  convince  the 
group  that  recommends."  .\o  plan  was  made  for 
carrying  the  campaign  direct  to  the  men  higher  up. 


And  that  year  as  usual,  after  weeks  of  expensive 
sales  effort,  thousands  of  vice-presidents  asked  the 
disturbing  question — "Are  they  the  right  people  to 
buy  from?"  Thousands  of  treasurers  did  their  part 
in  canceling  weeks  of  expensive  sales  effort  by  say- 
ing, "Isn't  the  price  out  of  line?"  And  thousands 
of  buying  conferences  brought  the  answer  "No"  to 
waiting  salesmen  when  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  "Yes." 

The  final  approval  wasn't  very  important  until  it 
was  the  one  thing  lacking.  Then  its  importance  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  added  cost  of  a  cam- 
paign laid  directly  before  the  men  higher  up. 


42,000  Prenidents    nf   Cnrpnrationa   read    !<lalinn\    E 

19,000  fice-PrrsiilenIs   of   Corporations    read    Halic 

18,000  Secretaries   of  Corporations  read  Nation  s   I 

9.000  Treasurers    of   Corporations    read   yations   E 

13,000  General    Managers    of    Corporations   read   /Va 

l.t.1.000  Major    Executives    in    99,717    Corporations 


You  will  find  of  interest  a  detailed  analysis  of  170,000  subscribers.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other  ad- 
vertisers are  using  this  magazine  to  make  their  advertising  expenditures  more  productive.  Get  an  exec- 
utive "yes"  when  the  order  hangs  in  the  balance. 


NATION'S 


AVa  shintf  ton 
MORE    THAN     170,000    CIRCULATION 


MEMBER    A.  B.  C. 
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The  Story  of  Birmingham 

Is  One  of  Constant  Growth 

BIRMINGHAM    stepped    to    the    front   as   one   of   the    most   active 
building  centers  in  the  country  in    1924.     The  valuation  of  build- 
ing permits  jumped  from  $12,166,946  in  1923  to  the  enormous  total 
of  $20,247,707  in  1924. 

The  down-town  section  of  Birmingham  is  changing  rapidly.  New  build- 
ings are  being  erected  everywhere.  A  few  of  the  larger  ones  now  under 
construction  are: 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM,  10  stories. 
ALABAMA  POWER  CO.,  12  stories. 
REDMONT  HOTEL,  15  stories. 
BANKERS  BOND  BUILDING,  10  stories. 
BIRMINGHAM  ATHLETIC  CLUB,  10  stories. 
PIZITZ  DEPARTMENT  STORE,  7  stories. 

The  Louis  Pizitz  Department  Store  building,  now  being  erected,  is  the 
second  unit  of  this  enormous  development.  The  first  unit  was  completed 
over  one  year  ago.  The  second  unit  will  double  the  size  of  the  store  and 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South. 

The  iron  and  steel  business  is  booming.  Even  the  Oxmoor  Furnace  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  which  has  not  been  operated  since  1918,  is 
active  once  more. 

With  an  unlimited  supply  of  coal,  iron  and  limestone  in  the  hills  around 
Birmingham,  you  can  readily  understand  the  enormous  and  constant 
growth  of  this  wonder  city  of  the  South. 

The  big  industries  that  have  centered  their  activities  around  Birmingham 
have  unlimited  faith  in  the  future  of  the  section  and  are  constantly  ap- 
propriating vast  expenditures  to  develop  their  property. 

This  ever-growing  market  is  at  your  feet.  And  the  beauty  of  the  situ- 
ation is  that  you  can  cover  it  with  one  newspaper.  The  Birmingham  News. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  Now  In  Excess  of 

Daily  Sunday 

79,000  90,000 


THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH  CO.  J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr.  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago 
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ADVERTISING  SPACE  OF 

JUDGE  NOW  CONTROL- 

LED  BY  E.  R.  CROWE 

&  CO. 


Mr.   Sheldon  Appointed 
Advertising   Manager 

A  long-term  contract  has  been  con- 
cluded between  the  Leslie-Judge 
Company  and  E.  R.  Crowe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  under  the  terms  of  which  E.  R. 
Crowe  &  Co.  now  control  the  sale, 
printing,  and  billing  and  collecting 
of  the  advertising  space  of  JUDGE. 

Under  the  direction  of  Charles  Law- 
rence Sheldon,  formerly  of  "Time," 
and  now  Vice-President  of  E.  R. 
Crowe  &  Co.,  a  sales  force  of  experi- 
enced advertising  men  has  been  or- 
ganized. 


JUDGE  is  American's  oldest  humor- 
ous weekly.  It  has  been  published, 
without  intermission,  for  44  years. 
Since  the  present  owners  took  it 
over,  four  years  ago,  the  entire  edi- 
torial, circulation  and  business  de- 
partments have  been  rebuilt;  and  the 
circulation  has  more  than  doubled. 


Nothing  reflects  the  current  thought  and  interest  of  a  nation  more 
truly  than  its  humorous  papers.  JUDGE  reflects  the  character  of 
America    as    truly    as    Punch    reflects    that    of    the    British    Empire 
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REMY 

^S  tan  da  >  if  /s 

Excellence 


and  you  may  judge 
every  Remy  Product 
by  this  standard  ~ 


STARTING   MOTORS.   LIGHTING  GtNtRATORS,   IGNITION  SYSTEMS 
AND  KLAXON  HORNS  f     MOTOR  CARS 


Remy  advertising  seeks  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  rigid  standard  of  excellence  which 
governs  every  stage  of  Remy  manufacture. 

Further,  it  seeks  to  make  manifest  the  sincer- 
ity of  Remy's  purpose  alv/ays  to  build  an 
excellent  product 

Supplementing  the  excellent  performance  of 
Remy  equipment  upon  millions  of  motor  cars, 
Remy  advertising  has  been  a  material  factor 
in  impressing  upon  public  consciousness  the 
outstanding  fact  of  Remy  excellence. 

Remy  has  long  been  a  client  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company. 


The  Campbell-Ewald  organization  of 
160  people  owned  entirely  by  the  men 
who  operate  it,  with  resources  and 
facilities  of  the  largest  advertising 
organization  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  a  volume  of 
business  placing  it  among  the  first 
ten  agencies  in  the  country,  is  at 
your  service  to  handle  large  or  small 
accounts.  At  any  time,  anywhere, 
we'll  be  glad  to  talk  with  you.  There 
will   be   no  obligation   on   either   side. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD     COMPANY 


H.  T.  Ewald,  Pres. 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice  Pres. 


oAdrertising 

Genera!  Offices,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Chicago  Toronto  Los  Angeles 


Guy  C.  Brown,  Sec'y. 
J.  Fred  Woodruff,  Gen'/  Mgr. 


San  Francisco 
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This  is  a  Delineator 
House 

Built  by  a  Delineator 
Reader 

From  a  Delineator  Plan 
obtained  from  the  Home 
Building  Department  of 


Delineator 

Founder  of  BETTER  HOMES  IN  AMERICA 


Fehi 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 

Classified  Advertising 

— an  index  to  Reader  Influence 


'A 


floon 

LET 


r  For  Sale 


ASK  any  Buffalonian  how  to  sell  a  house, 
an  automobile,  rent  a  flat,  a  house,  a 
furnished  room,  sell  used  furniture,  musical 
instruments,  radio  sets,  find  lost  articles  or 
people — and  what  do  you  suppose  his 
answer  will  be? 

"Put  an  ad  in  the  NEWS!" 

The  NEWS  is  a  habit  among  Buffalonians. 
Their  confidence  in  it  has  caused  them  to 
make  the  NEWS  the  newspaper  which 
serves  them. 

So  it  is  that  the  Buffalo  NEWS  carries 
practically  all  of  the  classified  ads  in  its 
field — each  one  testifying  to  reader  interest 
and  influence. 

Of  course  these  ads  get  results — amazing 
results  sometimes.  The  wants  and  desires 
of  readers  and  advertisers  must  be  very 
generally  satisfied  to  keep  classified  ads 
going  and  growing. 

Many  thousands  of  people,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  daily  par- 
ticipate in  reading  and  using  NEWS  classified  ads.  The  NEWS  is  their 
medium  and  market  place. 

Surely  there  is  no  better  index  to  reader  influence — an  influence  which 
extends  beyond  the  classified  to  all  advertising  on  all  pages. 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


i.B.C.   Sept.   30,    1924 
124.468 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

KELLY-SMITH     COMPANY,     National    RepresenUtlves 


Present  Average 
130.061 


Marbridge  BIdg.,    New   York,    N.   Y. 


Lytton   Bldg.,   Chicago,   III. 
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THE    RESULTS    OF    A    YEAR'S    GROWTH 

CURRENT 
OPINION 

FOR  MARCH 
Print  Order    ,     .     .     .    135,000 

Circulation  (approaching)    125,000 

80%  or  more  in  Occupational  Group  1 

Increased  Advertising  Revenue  ap' 
proximately  30%  above  March,  1924 


Z^4ir<<S 


Large  and  Growing 

Quality  Circulation 

at  Low  Cost 


(L<i>4^<i^ 


Eastern  Advertising  Manager  Western  Representative 

N.  B.  YEWELL  B.  R.  FREER 

50  West  47th  Street  1118  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111. 
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Fortnightly  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  announce  that  it  has 
moved  to  new  and  larger  quar- 
ters at 

9  East  38th  Street 
New  York 
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STANDARD 


The  new  Sign  of  an  old  Truth 

For  more  than  a  half-centur)'  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) 
has  been  setting  standards  of  quahty  and  service  in  the  petro- 
leum industr\-. 

The  Txjorc/  "Standard"  is  a  trade-mark  ot  this  company,  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States  and  many  foreign  countries.  "Standard" 
Gasoline,  "Standard"  Polarine  Motor  Oils  and  Greases  and  a 
host  of  other  products  for  farm,  household  and  industrial  use 
became  solidly  united  and  entrenched  under  this  mark. 

It  was  a  recent  privilege  ot  The  McCann  Company,  which  has 
handled  the  advertising  of  these  products  since  1912,  to  suggest 
the  circle-and-bar  mark — registered  separately — as  an  additional 
and  even  more  distinctive  safeguard. 

The  combined  mark — efficient  and  widely  accepted  sign  of  the 
uniformly  high  quality  which  an  exacting  public  associates  with 
the  name  "Standard" — is  in  clear  accord  with  the  basic  adver- 
tising polic)'  expressed  in  The  McCann  Company's  own  trade- 
mark—^'Tr«//^  ITW/  Told" 


THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 
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How  Independent  Retailers  Meet 
Chain  Store  Competition 


By  F.  Allen  Comstock 


CONTRARY  to  the  common  be- 
lief, independent  retailers  are 
not  only  successfully  meeting 
the  competition  of  the  chain  stores, 
but,  in  many  instances,  are  beat- 
ing the  chains  at  their 
own  game.  As  the  sta- 
tistics show,  the  inde- 
pendent retailers  still 
hold  69  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  the  country, 
the  chain  stores  doing 
about  8  per  cent  although 
they  are  the  only  type  of 
distributor  that  is  grow- 
ing faster  than  the  popu- 
lation. Furthermore,  this 
proportion  is  not  likely 
to  undergo  any  great 
change,  despite  the 
prophecies  of  the  easily 
persuaded  and  the  for- 
midable figures  of  the 
earnings  and  volume  of 
the  chains. 

The  independent  store 
is  coping  with  the  "men- 
ace" of  the  chain  store 
by  playing  the  devil's 
own  tune,  that  of  cen- 
tralized buying  and  even 
of  centralized  advertis- 
ing. 

An  e.xample  of  the 
methods  being  used  is 
furnished  by  the  experi- 
ence of  a  friend  of  mine 
in  a  western  town  of  no 


great  size.  He  noted  on  one  dealer's 
shelves  an  exceptionally  large 
amount  of  a  certain  nationally 
known  article.  Another  store,  no 
larger  than  the  first,  had  an  excep- 


STl 
inc 


IMLiLATED  by  the  success  of  the  chain  stores, 
dependent  retail  dealers  are  fighting  the  "menace" 
of  the  chains  by  resorting  to  the  same  methods  as  the 
latter — centralized  buying,  and,  in  some  instances,  co- 
operative advertising.  Although  the  well  known  chain 
stores  occupy  choice  sites  in  the  cities  in  which  they 
are  located  (the  Woolworth  store  pictured  above  is 
opposite  the  Public  Library  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York)  statistics  show  that  they  do  but  8  per  cent  of 
the  retail  business  of  the  country,  independent  retailers 
still    retaining    the    bulk,    accounting    for    69    per   cent 


tionally  meager  amount — two  or 
three  packages.  The  same  was  true 
of  several  other  stores  in  the  town. 
As  one  of  the  more  confiding  deal- 
ers explained  to  him,  "We  dealers  in 
this  town  club  our  orders 
through  Jones  (the  dealer 
who  had  a  lot  of  the 
goods  on  his  shelves)  and 
get  the  quantity  price." 
This  type  of  coopera- 
tive buying  is  growing 
rapidly,  not  in  all  cases 
in  such  a  secret  or  sur- 
reptitious manner,  but 
formally,  in  organized 
group  buying  methods. 
The  dealer — like  laboring 
men  and  farmers — is  re- 
alizing that  in  his  purely 
individual  relationship  to 
jobbers  and  manufactur- 
ers he  has  been  at  the  dis- 
advantage of  disorganiza- 
tion in  competition  with 
organization.  The  chain 
store  is  a  form  of  cooper- 
ation, at  least  in  effect.  It 
is  a  centralizing  force. 
The  individual  dealer  has 
had  no  similar  force  with 
which  to  combat  it,  just 
as  the  farmer  had  none 
until  the  formation  of  the 
growers'  organizations. 

Even  the  keener  and 
more  alert  department 
stores    have    been    swept 
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into  the  stream.  They  have  been 
forming  out-and-out  chains,  a  move- 
ment which,  as  E.  A.  Filene  says, 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  Another 
group  of  large  independent  depart- 
ment stores  has  been  buying  co- 
operatively through  the  Retail  Re- 
search Association. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  organ- 
ized recently  the  Associated  Retail- 
ers of  America,  composed  of  nine  de- 
partment stores  doing  an  annual 
business  of  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year.  This  last  is  not  a 
chain ;  there  is  no  financial  consoli- 
dation of  the  stores.  The  purpose 
of  the  grouping  is  purely  for  quan- 
tity purchase  and  various  "re- 
searches." 

As  the  alignment  is  explained  by 
Felix  Vorenberg,  of  Gilchrist's,  Bos- 
ton, president  of  the  association, 
"The  nine  stores  which  have  formed 
the  group  have  a  combined  purchas- 
ing power  of  $100,000,000  annually. 
This  tremendous  buying  force  will 
be  brought  to  bear  as  a  unit  to  se- 
cure the  most  advantageous  prices 
and  terms  from  manufacturers  who 
naturally  will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  large  volume 
commitments. 

"The  membership  will  be  limited 
to  fifteen  firms.  The  nine  stores 
now  included  in  the  group  are  all 
of  the  same  general  character  and 
size.  Any  other  members  who  are 
accepted  necessarily  will  have  to 
conform  to  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  rest  of  the  organization. 
Our  project  can  best  accomplish  its 
purpose  if  all  our  stores  serve  the 
same  class  of  trade  in  approximately 
the  same  manner." 

There  are  other  groups  in  the  de- 
partment store  field,  and  many  more 
in  the  ordinary  retail  field,  notably 


in  Philadelphia,  where  the  chain 
store  competition  has  been  very  keen. 
Independent  retailers  are  even 
learning  how  to  advertise  coopera- 
tively. The  Pennsylvania  Retail  Shoe 
Dealers'  Association  has  been  foster- 
ing the  plan  of  local  cooperative  ad- 
vertising to  educate  the  public  to 
wear  more  and  better  shoes.  These 
campaigns  have  been  in  operation 
for  some  time  now  and  are  definitely 
pronounced  a  success.  Thus  we 
have  a  plan  which  ties  up  the  com- 
petitive shoe  retailers  of  a  town  into 
the  semblance  of  a  chain.  The  shoe 
field  supports  an  amazing  number  of 
chains,  but  the  independent  shoe  re- 
tailer is  able  to  live  and  prosper  be- 
cause of  his  adaptation  and  use  of 
such  cooperative  methods. 

THE  jobber,  it  is  true,  is  being 
left  hanging  by  his  suspenders, 
but  he,  like  everybody  else,  must  con- 
form to  economic  law.  He  must 
work  out  his  salvation,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  lies  in  the  direction  of  be- 
ing exclusively  a  wholesale  selling 
agent,  a  "service  jobber,"  as  he  is 
sometimes   called. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the 
retailer  has  found  one  of  the  keys 
to  his  own  salvation,  the  one  at  the 
very  base  of  his  success :  buying 
advantage.  We 
will  see  a  large 
development  of 
this  principle 
in  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen 
years,  just  as 
we  will  see  the 
c  0  o  p  e  r  a  five 
marketing 
principle  d  e  - 
velop  gi-eatly 
among   f  a  r  m- 


ers,  as  the  solution  of  the  farm 
problem. 

The  chain  stores,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, have  had  to  shift  their  pol- 
icies also,  for  their  original  idea  has 
"petered  out."  Mr.  Fly,  head  of  the 
National  Chain  Grocers'  Association, 
has  himself  described  this  original 
idea — "cheap  goods  cheap."  This 
has  meant,  on  Mr.  Fly's  own  confes- 
sion, the  sale  of  job  lots  of  off-grade 
products  at  low  prices  which  foster 
the  impression  with  the  public  that 
they  were  selling  quality  goods 
cheaply.  It  is  now  recognized  that 
this  policy  has  harmed  the  chain 
stores. 

The  chain  stores  are  now  definite- 
ly trying  to  sell  more  standard  ad- 
vertised goods  on  a  new  motto, 
"Quality  without  extravagance."  In 
other  words,  the  chain  store  is  be- 
ginning to  resemble  the  independent 
retailer,  while  the  independent  re- 
tailer is  growing  to  be  more  like  the 
chain  store ! 

A  significant  indicator  of  some  of 
the  changes  which  must  follow  is  to 
be  had  in  New  York,  where  "buying 
exchanges"  and  their  equivalent  are 
very  numerous.  These  retailers  are 
now  pi-actically  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  chain  store  men,  for  they  have 
become  price  cutters  through  the 
[continued  on  page  70] 


THE  chain  store  movement  if 
growing  faster  than  the  pop- 
ulation. The  Woolworth  organ- 
ization is  said  to  have  a  store  in 
every  town  of  8,000  inhabitants 
or  over.  The  Regal  shoe  chain 
is  one  example  of  the  spread  of 
the  idea  of  manufacturer's  out- 
lets, ahhough  this  particular 
company  sells  its  products  to  in- 
dependent dealers  as  well. 
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Road  Salesmen  as  a  Traveling 
Branch  of  Management 


By  Arthur  T.  Corbett 


"T   DON'T    know 

I     why    it    is,    but 

I  for  the  past  few 
months  D  e  v  o  e  has 
handled  his  territory 
unusually  well,"  re- 
marked the  sales  man- 
ager of  a  large  East- 
ern company,  as  he 
sat  at  luncheon  witli 
the  president  discuss 
ing  which  of  the  men 
on  the  sales  force 
should  be  selected  as 
manager  of  the  com- 
pany's new  Southern 
sales  office. 

"What  do  you  mean 
by  that?"  asked  the 
president,  interested- 
ly. "That  his  selling 
has  been  improving — 
that  he  is  exceeding 
his  quota?" 

"More  than  that," 
replied  the  sales  man- 
ager. "He's  selling 
more  of  the  high- 
profit  numbers  than 
any  man  on  the  force, 
for  one  thing.  He's 
always  been  a  perfect 
whirlwind  of  a  sales- 
man, but  he  used  to  ^^^=^== 
sell  mostly  the  close- 
margin  stuff  that  was  comparatively 
easy  to  sell  because  our  price  was  a 
shade  lower  than  the  market.  Now 
he  all  but  ignores  those  numbers, 
seemingly,  and  tackles  the  harder 
stuff.  Why,  do  you  know,  he's  both- 
ered me  to  death  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  months  to  know  whether  our 
Big-Six  machine  is  running  full 
time !  Seems  to  have  taken  a  no- 
tion that  it's  his  responsibilty  to 
keep  that  white  elephant  running  on 
those  expensive  double-sixes,  when 
every  other  man  on  the  force  is 
scared  almost  to  show  the  samples 
for  fear  the  buyer  will  faint  when 
they  tell  him  the  price." 

As  the  sales  manager  talked  a 
gratified  smile  spread  over  the  presi- 
dent's face. 

"I  suppose  you  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  Devoe  has  changed 


YOU  fellows  can  think  of  it  a-  ■»>1(1  btufl"  that  the  factory 
will  get  rid  of  in  some  way  or  other,"  the  president  had 
said,  "but  when  I  walk  through  the  stock  rooms  and  see  the 
piles  of  it,  it  worries  me  to  death.  It  means  so  much  capital — 
good,  hard  dollars  of  our  stockholders'  money — tied  up  in  prod- 
ucts that  may  turn  out  to  be  'finished'  in  two  senses  of  the  word" 


so,"  he  said.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I 
realized  a  year  ago  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  to  open  a  Southern  of- 
fice before  long,  and  I  decided  then 
that  Devoe  would  be  the  most  logical 
man  for  the  managership — pro- 
vided— " 

"Provided  what?"  asked  the  sales 
manager,  curious;  for  he  too  had 
foreseen  the  possible  need  of  a  South- 
ern sales  office,  and  he  had  decided 
in  his  own  mind  that  Devoe  was 
the  man,  though  he  hadn't  analyzed 
his  reasons  clearly. 

"Provided  he  could  learn  to  be  a 
branch  office  of  rrianagement  on  the 
road.  That's  why  I  accepted  your 
recommendation  last  April  to  sell 
Devoe  and  two  others  of  the  men 
in  your  department  a  block  of  stock 
in  the  company.  And  now  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  something  you  may  not 


have  known :  I  sold 
the  stock  to  those 
three  men  —  Meyers, 
Wendt  and  Devoe. 
But  only  one  of  them 
— Devoe — bought  it, 
apparently." 

The  sales  manager 
looked  blank.  "Why  I 
thought  all  three  of 
them  bought  it?" 

"All  three  of  them 
did  sign  up  for  the 
stock,"  replied  the 
president,  "and  the 
money's  being  taken 
out  of  their  monthly 
checks  as  agreed;  but 
only  Devoe  seems  to 
have  bought  the  idea 
that  I  tried  to  sell 
them  along  with  the 
stock — the  idea  that  I 
I  hammered  into  you 
when  I  hired  you  as 
sales  manager  of  this 
company,  and  which 
you  have  learned  fair- 
ly well  yourself,  but" 
— and  the  president 
smiled  good-humored- 
ly  — "but  which  you 
haven't     seemed     t  o 

think     necessary     to 

pass  along  to  the  sales 
force  in  any  very  definite  way.  I 
mean  the  idea  that  it's  dividends 
and  not  mere  sales  that  count  in 
any  business.  I  told  Devoe  and  the 
other  two  men" — and  the  president 
went  on  to  explain  just  what  he  had 
told  them,  which  was  in  effect  that 
until  a  salesman  got  over  thinking 
of  himself  as  being  merely  a  travel- 
ing branch  of  the  sales  department, 
and  thought  of  himself  as  a  travel- 
ing branch  of  management,  he'd 
never  be  a  top-notcher. 

This  whole  incident,  which  oc- 
curred some  three  or  four  years  ago, 
was  brought  to  mind  by  the  article 
by  Fred  W.  Shibley,  vice-president 
of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly, under  the  title,  "What  a 
Great  Bank  Has  Learned  in  Helping 
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Ailing  Businesses."  One  of  the  strik- 
ing points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Shib- 
ley  was  that  there  are  two  yard- 
sticks by  which  a  business  must  be 
measured:  its  percentage  of  return 
or  profit  on  the  invested  capital,  and 
its  percentage  of  profit  on  sales.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  business  could 
not  be  a  success,  no  matter  what  its 
volume  of  sales,  or  its  percentage  of 
profit  on  sales  as  such,  unless  it 
earned  a  satisfactory  percentage  of 
profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business. 

And  that  brings  us  back  to  Devoe. 


Of  the  three  men  the  president  had 
talked  to,  as  one  stockholder  to  an- 
other, only  Devoe  had  caught  the 
complete  picture.  He  had  listened 
when  the  president  had  told  them  of 
the  $28,000  invested  in  the  Big-Six 
machine  and  pointed  out  that  this 
$28,000  was  capital  invested  in  the 
business  that  had  to  be  kept  work- 
ing if  the  crisp  stock  certificates 
bearing  their  names  and  represent- 
ing a  modest  number  of  shares  were 
to  mean  what  they  might  in  the  way 
of  dividends. 

The   other  two   men   had   listened 


also,  but  they  hadn't  taken  it  as 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  personal 
responsibility.  To  them  that  was 
something  for  the  president  or  the 
sales  manager,  or  some  vague  force 
called  management  to  look  out  for. 
To  Devoe  it  meant  a  machine  to 
work  for  so  it  would  work  for  him — 
for  his  new  "stake"  in  the  company. 
When  the  president  had  explained 
why  the  management  had  cut  the 
profit  on  the  staple  numbers  in  the 
line  in  order  to  help  the  sales  force 
to    "get    in"    so    they    would    have 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   76] 


Stein-Bloch  Advertising  Departs 
from  Tradition 


By  W.  B.  Powell 


\r- 


ONE  of  the  criticisms 
aimed  frequently  at 
the  advertising  o  f 
standardized  products  is  that 
the  majority  of  such  adver- 
tisements bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  Only 
the  fact  that  the  firm  name 
and  copy  appeal  are  different 
enables  the  reader  to  recog- 
nize and  set  apart  the  mes- 
sages of  various  manufactur- 
ers who  merchandise  the  same 
general  line  of  products.  For 
example,  ready  -to-wear 
clothes  follow  well-worn  prec- 
edent when  extolling  the  qual- 
ities and  virtues  of  their  re- 
spective garments.  Familiar 
are  such  quotations  as  "Cut 
on  the  most  approved  lines" ; 
"Made  of  the  best  woolens" ; 
"English  in  design";  "The 
best  type  of  men  wear  them," 
and  so  on. 

In  an  endeavor  to  depart 
from  tradition,  the  Stein- 
Bloch  Company  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  planned  its  current 
advertising  campaign  from  a 
new  perspective.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  compete  for  reader- 
interest  with  advertisements  couched 
in  the  accepted  stereotyped  terms, 
and  illustrated  by  conventional 
drawings  of  handsome  fashion 
plates  that  serve  as  elusive  ideals 
for  the  rest  of  mankind  to  emulate, 
Stein-Bloch  advertising  strikes  the 
"quality  and  style"  keynote  by  tak- 
ing the   readers   to  places   that   are 


Valeting  the  Mauretania 

to  the  Mediterranean 


k- 


Stein-Bloch  Smart  Clothes 


closely  identified  in  the  public  mind 
with  well-dressed  men — the  Yale 
Club  and  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in 
New  York,  the  Copley-Plaza  in  Bos- 
ton, on  board  great  transatlantic 
liners,  such  as  the  Mauretania,  etc. 
The  "testimonial"  idea  has  been 
ingeniously  adapted  for  copy  pur- 
poses, the  subject  for  each  advertise- 
ment being  one  of  those  persons  who 
are   presumed   to    know   most    about 


the  clothes  men  wear — the 
valets.  As  can  be  noted  from 
the  reproduction  herewith, 
actual  photographs  rather 
than  the  customary  drawings 
are  used  to  obtain  an  atmos- 
phere of  reality. 

In  this  advertisement  Leslie 
Kellie,  the  steward  on  the 
Mauretania,  is  featured. 
Other  advertisements  in  the 
series  introduce  such  person- 
ages as  Leo  Stoddard,  who 
presses  the  clothes  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Limited  as  it  tears 
through  the  night;  O'Shea, 
head  valet  at  the  Yale  Club, 
New  York;  John  Greczar, 
valet  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel,  New  York.  Incident- 
ally these  men  have  proved  to 
be  a  source  of  interesting  in- 
formation about  clothes  which 
the  Stein-Bloch  Company  has 
been  quick  to  turn  to  its  ad- 
vantage. Many  of  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  valets 
regarding  style  and  manufac- 
ture of  clothes  have  been 
turned  into  valuable  copy  and  fea- 
tured in  the  new  series. 

Advertising  is  undoubtedly  made 
more  effective  when  it  is  character- 
ized by  some  individual  touch  that 
distinguishes  it  indelibly  from  the 
advertising  of  competing  firms. 
Stein-Bloch  has  taken  "old"  ideas 
and  presented  them  in  such  fashion 
as  to  convey  an  air  of  freshness  and 
originality. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor 


Why  Prices  Are  Not  Listed  in  All 
Industrial  Advertising 

By  John  Henry 


MANUFACTURERS  do  not  list 
prices  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  no  prices  to 
list.*  Practically  every  machine, 
tool  or  piece  of  equipment  represent- 
ing an  assemblage  of  component 
parts  is  sold  nowadays  as  a  "method 
of  doing  something"  rather  than  an 
assembled  unit.  It  follows  then  that 
it  must  be  a  flexible  "method"  in 
order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  problems 
of  the  industry  or  operation  it  is 
designed  to  serve.  It  is  the  cost  of 
these  adaptations,  or  the  total  cost  of 
fitting  the  tool  to  the  job,  that  deter- 
mines the  final  price.  How  can  this 
be  quoted? 

Of  course,  there  is  a  base  price, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  this  is  used 
except  as  a  starting  point.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  we  were  selling  a 
milling  machine  for  production  work 
as  differentiated  from  one  bought 
for  all-around  service  in  a  tool-  or 
machine-room.  First  of  all  we  deter- 
mine what  machines  fill  our  require- 
ments as  to  power,  capacity,  facility, 
etc.  We  have  already  decided,  or 
rather  our  engineers  have  decided 
for  us,  how  the  machine  must  be 
equipped  to  do  the  job  for  which  it 
is  required.  Our  next  job  therefore 
is  to  find  out  what  the  cost  of  the 
machine  will  be  fully  equipped  to  do 
this  particular  work.  Up  to  this 
point  price  has  meant  nothing  to  us 
at  all;  in  fact,  the  entire  value  of 
any  machine,  tool  or  piece  of  equip- 
ment must  be  measured  by  tvhat  it 
ivill  do.  What  earthly  good  would 
an  advertisement  featuring  "The 
Jones  Milling  Machine  Now  $595" 
have  done  us?  It  is  true  that  it 
might  have  excited  our  curiosity, 
but  unless  we  knew  or  had  some 
means  of  finding  out  whether  this 
particular  machine  would  meet  our 
first  set  of  requirements  we  doubt 
if  we  would  even  ask  Jones  what  his 


•See  article  titled  "Why  Don't  Manufac- 
turers List  Prices  in  Industrial  Advertis- 
ing?" by  Russell  T.  Gray,  printed  in  Adver- 
tising AND  Selling  Fortnightly,  December 
31.  1924,  page  15.  Mr.  Henry's  article  is 
from  a  letter  sent  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gray's 
question. — Editor. 


price  would  be  for  the  machine  fully 
equipped  to  do  our  job. 

It  is  true  that  the  base  price 
might  be  quoted,  but  what  would  it 
mean?  Nothing  at  all  until  we 
knew  what  the  equipment  would 
cost  that  would  "gear  the  machine" 
to  our  work.  Most  manufacturers 
quote  prices  in  catalogs  and  other 
literature — -"The  Machine  with 
Standard  Equipment.  .  .$595" — and 
then  list  the  "extras"  that  determine 
its  range,  versatility  and  productiv- 
ity. What  does  "Standard  Equip- 
ment" mean?  Not  a  darn  thing!  It 
is  merely  an  attempt  to  establish 
something  to  start  with — something 
to  shoot  at  on  the  road  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "method  of  doing  some- 
thing." Standard  equipment  gen- 
erally consists  of  the  bare  machine 
plus  a  few  extras  selected  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  designer — the 
ideas  of  the  salesman  or  the  items 
most  generally  called  for  on  a  ma- 
chine of  the  same  general  class. 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  adver- 
tising of  saws,  hammers,  files — ■ 
complete  units — cannot  carry  prices. 
In  fact  they  should,  particularly 
when  they  advertise  to  "ultimate 
consumers."  The  other  day  we  went 
to  "ultimately  consume"  a  few  car- 
penter tools.  There  wasn't  a  reason 
in  the  world  why  we  should  prefer 
a  "Plumb"  hammer  or  a  "Stanley." 
We  knew  them  both,  but  our  friend 
the  local  hardware  man  didn't  have 
either,  so  we  bought  a  local  produc- 
tion that  was  "a  good  hammer  for 
the  money."  Saws  brought  more 
trouble.  Having  no  idea  of  what 
we  should  pay  we  hesitated  between 
a  "Disston"  and  a  "Simonds."  The 
names  were  familiar,  but  we  don't 
know  yet  what  we  should  have  paid. 
If  this  particular  "consumer"  ad- 
vertising is  directed  to  carpenters, 
all  right;  but  the  common  garden 
variety  of  dub  has  an  awful  time. 
Automobile  advertising  quotes 
prices,  but  what  of  it?  Does  it  get  it 
anywhere?    All  it  gives  is  a  base  or 


starting  price  from  which  to  figure 
(or  have  them  figure)  the  ultimate 
cost. 

The  only  value  of  price  quoting 
in  automobile  advertising  is  that  it 
enables  the  purchaser  to  locate  his 
cla^s. 

THE  most  helpful  advertising 
we've  seen,  and  which  we  believe 
is  illustrative  of  the  future,  is  found 
in  Oldsmobile  and  Flint  copy 
(some  of  it).  The  former  gives 
base  prices  and  list  prices  of  a  lot 
of  extras  while  the  latter  quotes 
"fully  equipped."  However,  we'll 
bet  we  can  juggle  the  latter  when 
we  find  out  what  we  don't  want,  and 
the  former  will  throw  in  some  ex- 
tras when  he  sees  that  we  have  no 
"trade  in"  and  will  pay  cash.  Again, 
where  is  price? 

There  are  few  cases  where  "take 
it  or  leave  it"  prices  can  be  quoted 
in  industrial  advertising.  Our  pre- 
diction is  that  there  will  be  more 
price  advertising  done  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  but  it  takes  cour- 
age under  the  present  system  of 
competition  and  distribution.  If 
prices  are  quoted  the  advertisement 
must  state  clearly  exactly  what  it 
covers,  and  the  correspondence  de- 
partment must  be  prepared  to  write 
innumerable  "no-that-does-not-in- 
clude-motor-drive"  letters.  There  is 
enough  "sales  expense"  money  go- 
into  unnecessary  correspondence 
without  increasing  it  by  broadcast- 
ing (at  best)  meaningless  prices — 
clay  pigeons  heaved  into  the  air  to 
be  shattered  by  old  man  "Ultimate 
Consumer's"  double  barrelled  shot 
gun  filled  with  question  marks. 

As  a  final  test  of  whether  prices 
should  be  generally  quoted  in  indus- 
trial advertising,  pick  up  your 
favorite  industrial  paper,  turn  over 
the  equipment  advertising  pages  and 
see  how  many  pieces  of  equipment 
could  be  priced  so  that  you  could 
understand  what  it  was  all  about. 
There  are  exceptions,  but  we  mean 
as  a  general  rule. 
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Time  to  Count  Your 
Losing  Tricks 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


THE  president  of  a  large  cor- 
poration making  a  varied  line 
of  products  was  discovered  by 
one  of  the  company's  directors  one 
afternoon  reading  a  certain  techni- 
cal journal.  On  the  desk  in  front 
of  him  was  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
bore  the  cryptic  heading,  "Losing 
Tricks — Confidential."  On  this 
sheet  were  five  or  six  entries  in  the 
president's  handwriting,  with  a 
date  after  each,  the  range  of  dates 
covering  a  period  of  four  years. 

"What  is  this,  a  new  form  of  soli- 
taire?" asked  the  director  with  a 
chuckle. 

The  president  smiled.  "You  might 
call  it  that,"  he  said.  "It's  what  I 
always  think  of  as  'business  bridge,' 
and  it's  a  rather  serious  pastime, 
followed  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing our  stockholders." 

"You'll  have  to  elucidate  a  bit  be- 
fore I  get  the  point,"  said  the  di- 
rector. 

"Well,  you  see,  it's  this  way:  the 
novice  at  bridge  counts  his  winning 
tricks  and  hopes  for  the  best  as  con- 
cerning the  rest  of  his  hand ;  where- 
as your  hard-shelled  bridge  player 
who  seems  to  take  in  tricks  like  a 
machine,    and   keeps    control    of   the 


game  even  when  his  opponents  are 
taking  their  tricks,  is  very  likely  to 
look  at  his  hand  backward.  He  gen- 
erally counts  his  losing  tricks  first, 
and  discounts  them  in  his  mind,  be- 
fore he  bids. 

"I've  found  that  a  good  principle 
in  business  as  well  as  bridge,"  con- 
tinued the  president.  "You  recall 
that  we  were  not  taken  by  surprise 
when  the  Blank  Company  came  out 
last  year  with  that  new  model  of 
'X'  device  that  made  ours  almost 
obsolete?" 

The  director  nodded. 

The  president  pointed  to  the  third 
item  on  the  sheet  on  his  desk,  bear- 
ing a  1921  date  after  it. 

"I  wrote  our  model  down  as  a 
'losing  trick'  on  that  date,"  he  said, 
''for  that 
morning  I 
saw  the  notice 
of  a  patent 
application  b  y 
the  Blank 
Company  on  a 
simplified  a  c  - 
tion  for  their 
device.     Up  to 

then     it     h  a  d  ^ 

been  one  of  our 


best  selling  cards,  but  from  that  day 
on  I  figured  that  the  Blank  Company 
would  sooner  or  later  be  able  to 
gather  it  in  with  a  trump.  So  we 
started  to  work  and  think  along  two 
lines:  first,  the  redesigning  of  our 
device  to  simplify  it  if  possible, 
without  infringing  on  their  patent; 
and,  second,  to  lay  plans  to  get 
along  without  it  in  our  line  if  neces- 
sary. If  we  couldn't  successfully 
simplify  it,  we'd  have  to  have  some- 
thing else  to  sell  in  its  place  to  keep 
up  our  sales  volume  and  our  divi- 
dends. 

"The  result  in  that  case,  as  you 
know,  was  that  we  brought  out  a 
different  type  of  device  entirely, 
which,   while  it  didn't  do  the  same 

[CONTINUED    ON   PAGE   45] 


EARLY  airplane  flights  at- 
tracted only  the  curious.  An 
important  industry  of  the  future 
will  be  that  of  airplane  manu- 
facture on  a  large  scale.  Steam 
supplanted  sail;  electricity  is 
supplanting  steam.  Now  comes 
the  rotor  ship  that  mechanically 
utilizes  the  wind  as  a  means  of 
propulsion  for  cargo  carriers. 
Revolutionary  changes  in  indus- 
trial and  social  life  bring  equally 
startling  changes  in  manufactur- 
ing processes. 
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My  Dear  Mr.  Bok 

By  Kenneth  M.  Goode 


CONGRATULATIONS  on  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  first 
contest  for  the  Harvard  Ad- 
vertising Awards.  Your  $1,500  is 
a  generous  sum  for  any  man  to  win. 
But  no  man  knows  better  than  your- 
self that  the  real  prize  is  the  pub- 
licity which  accrues  to  the  winners 
and  their  respective  agencies. 

All  of  us  congratulate  the  win- 
ners. All  of  us  are  glad  to  concede 
them  their  prizes  and  publicity. 
And,  far  beyond  the  winners  and 
their  deserts,  we  recognize  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  the  institu- 
tion you  and  the  Harvard  Business 
School  have  founded. 

But  what  about  the  effect  on  ad- 
vertising of  this  annual  canoniza- 
tion of  its  distinctly  uncommercial 
aspects? 

"There  will  never  be  much  prog- 
ress in  dramatic  art,"  some  critic 
wrote  about  a  new  Winter  Garden 
show,  "until  certain  producers  rec- 
ognize that  the  female  kneecap  is  a 
joint  and  not  an  amusement!" 

Advertising,  similarly,  in  my  in- 
finitely humble  opinion,  can  never 
earn  the  solid  economic  esteem  it  so 
lacks  today  until  it  recognizes  itself 
as  serious  business  and  declines  to 
be  exhibited  as  a  form  of  artistic 
self-expression. 

Take  a  delightful  painting  per- 
fectly reproduced  on  a  broad  white 
page.  Add  a  correctly  elegant 
border.  Touch  it  off  with  just  a 
dash  of  inspired  copy.  It  is  an  ad- 
vertisement— everybody  admires  it, 
justly. 

Now  take  J.  William  Jones,  sales- 
man, jumping  to  Peoria.  He  calls 
at  Maiselbaum's,  sells  a  dozen  gross, 
arranges  a  natty  display  in  the 
Main  Street  window.  His  grubby 
effort  is  most  certainly  not  an  ad- 
vertisement— although  it  bristles 
with  practical  dealer  influence  and 
consumer  appeal. 

Yet  the  pocketbook  of  the  average 
stockholder  is  too  dull  to  perceive 
any  difference  between  the  dollar 
spent  for  Jones'  trip  and  a  dollar 
spent  for  the  grandest  institutional 
advertisement  ever  sold  to  a  board 
of  directors. 

In  the  company's  annual  state- 
ment both  dollars  are  lumped  to- 
gether under   "Sales   Expense." 

And   so,    in   the   long   run,   unless 


each  creates,  directly  or  indirectly, 
enough  business  to  pay  for  itself, 
the  advertisement  must  pay  for  J. 
William  Jones  or  J.  William  Jones 
must  pay   for  the  advertisement. 

Isn't  it  possible,  therefore,  to 
conceive  within  the  next  ten  years 
a  very  distinct  line  of  cleavage  with 
regard  to  your  prizes?  The  ar- 
rangements this  year  seem  admira- 
ble; certainly  the  1924  jury  knew 
its  business. 

But  suppose,  as  years  crawl  on 
and  the  first  glow  is  over,  the  Har- 
vard Award  traditions  take  on  a 
classic  academic  flavor,  or  the 
judges  relax  their  vigilance,  is 
there  not  grave  danger  of  merely 
academically  good  advertisements 
being  set  before  the  business  men 
of  America  as  standards  for  them 
to  follow? 

SUPPOSE  they  follow  them  more 
or  less  blindly?  Suppose — to 
reach  the  ad  absurdum  with  the  least 
possible  delay — the  mail  order  men, 
the  department  stores  and  the  want 
advertisements  decide  suddenly  to 
abandon  their  peculiar,  profitable 
styles  in  favor  of  a  unifoi-m  treat- 
ment, which  they  achieve  by  finding 
the  common  denominators  in  the 
several  Harvard  Awards  and  build- 
ing them  into  a  single  synthetic  ad- 
vertisement. 

If  they  made  an  extra  good  job 
of  it,  as  some  of  them  might,  what 
is  to  prevent  their  winning  a  prize? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  these  three 
great  established  classes  of  adver- 
tising do  not  abandon  the  ugly 
duckling  form  that  years  of  patient 
observation  have  demonstrated  to  be 
best,  how  will  they  ever  get  consid- 
ered for  your  prize? 

Shall  we,  as  a  result  of  a  cleav- 
age over  the  awards,  actually  estab- 
lish what  already  exists  tacitly 
among  so  many  advertising  men — a 
sporting  distinction  between  "ama- 
teur" and  "professional"  advertise- 
ments? 

If  not,  how  can  any  practical,  in- 
telligent body  sit  up  and  say  that 
any  advertisement,  reticent  as  to  its 
intentions  and  quite  calm  as  to  its 
results,  is  better,  as  an  advertise- 
ment, than  another  advertisement, 
however  ungainly,  that  sets  out 
definitely  on  a  known  mission  and 


cheeks  in  a  complete  success  after  it 
has  run  its  course? 

"Hell,  teacher,  that's  perfect!" 
was  little  Johnny's  oft-quoted  re- 
tort to  the  teacher's  condescending 
acknowledgment  of  "Good"  to 
Johnny's  answer  that  three  and  two 
totalled  five. 

If  a  three  line  want  advertise- 
ment brings  a  general  houseworker, 
why  isn't  it  perfect?  If  a  $40 
"Send  NO  Money"  mail-order  elec- 
tro brings  in  $80  worth  of  orders, 
why  isn't  it  perfect?  If  a  200  x  3 
department  store  announcement 
sweeps  the  counters  clean  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  why  isn't  it  per- 
fect? If  a  flamboyant  auction  page 
sells  all  the  real  estate  to  happy 
home  owners;  if  a  "Why  Did  I  Dine 
With  a  Shrimp"  page  sheds  eti- 
quette like  dew  over  these  United 
States  to  the  vast  profit  of  Oyster 
Bay;  if  a  Harvard  Award  announce- 
ment secures  $100,000  worth  of 
free  newspaper  space — why  aren't 
all  these  perfect? 

Your  jury  can  say  every  year 
that  it  greatly  admires  certain  ad- 
vertisements; and  can  report  that 
certain  advertising  compositions, 
more  nearly  than  others,  proximate 
admittedly  desirable  requirements. 
But  unless  results  are  a  major  con- 
sideration, what  effect  is  your  prize 
going  to  have  on  thousands  of  small 
business  men  who  must  get  results 
from  their  advertisements  or  sell 
out  to  competitors  too  dull  to  waste 
money  in  advertising? 

I  AM  by  no  means  a  hard-boiled 
pragmati.st.  Much  as  any  man,  I 
appreciate  an  attractive  advertise- 
ment. Well-written  copy  has  been 
a  life  interest.  I  don't  suggest  that 
every  advertisement  carry  a  coupon ; 
I  realize  that  some  advertisements 
are  very  difficult  to  trace;  also  that 
indirect  selling  has  advantages. 

But,  even  so,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  astounding  unconcern  of  ad- 
vertising men  generally  as  to  what 
really  results — exactly  what  hap- 
pens and  how  much  of  it — when  any 
given  advertisement  is  published,  is 
America's  most  sublime  spectacle. 

Mr.  Woolworth's  men,  Mr.  Schulte's 
men,  the  real  estate  scouts  of  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  and  of  the  Lig- 
gett Company  go  out  and  spend  days 
[continued  on  page  47J 
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SOME  of  the  ingenious  ways  in  which  E.  R.  Squihb  &  Sons  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public 
toward  their  slogan — "The  Danger  Line" — are  depicted  in  the  foregoing  illustrations.     The  reproduc- 
tions are  of  newspaper  advertisements  designed  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  company's  dental  cream 
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Copy  Cub  Wants  a  Kennel 


[ 


Being  some  reflections  by  the  boss  on  advertising  for 
a  job.  ...  interviews  .  .  .  samples  .  .  .  and  the 
delicate  art  of  knowing  when  to  be  a  freshman  again 

By  Sara  Hamilton  Birchall 


1 


NOT  a  week  passes  in  which  I 
do  not  interview  two  or  three 
applicants  for  copywriting 
jobs.  Not  a  week  passes  without  my 
looking  over  the  "Positions  Wanted" 
columns  for  promising  new  ma- 
terial. Now  and  again,  I  find  a 
treasure.  Now  and  again,  undoubt- 
edly, I  pass  a  treasure  by  through 
the  treasure's  sheer  inability  to 
present  itself  adequately  to  me.  I 
see  the  same  mistakes  made  over 
and  over  again ;  it  is  to  help  young 
copywriters  just  starting  out  that  I 
put  down  here  a  few  fundamentals. 

You,  yourself,  are  the  merchan- 
dise you  have  to  sell. 

Your  intelligence  in  organiz- 
ing a  campaign,  arresting  atten- 
tion, arousing  interest,  and  clos- 
ing the  sale  of  your  services  is 
in  itself  earnest  of  your  ability 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  your 
prospective  employ- 
er's goods. 

If  you  advertise  for  a 
position,  do  something 
unexpected  with  your 
space.  Be  straightfor- 
ward and  sincere.  Don't 
claim  too  much  if  you're 
a  beginner.  In  the  slang 
of  the  moment,  "be  your- 
self." 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  an  advertisement: 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  fashion, 
aim,  fiction  and  news  editorial  staff 
experience  wishes  to  connect  with  ad- 
vertising, publicity  or  editorial  ex- 
ecutive.    College  graduate  ;  versatile. 

This  sounds  altogether  too  good  to 
the  wily  boss.  Experience  too  va- 
ried; probably  a  shifter.  Too  gen- 
eral in  tone;  nothing  original  in  the 
way  it  is  put.  If  these  claims  are 
all  really  true,  the  so-gifted  person 
would  not  be  out  of  a  job;  or  if 
some  fate  had  brought  bad  luck,  she 
could  easily  land  another  job  among 
her  business  acquaintances.  Pass 
that  one  by. 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  advertisement  that 
landed  its  writer  the  job  for  which 
he  applied: 


COPY  CUB  V?ANTS  A  KENNEU:, 
— A  23-year-old  with  a  university 
degree.  His  special  qualifications 
will  interest  you,  so — R.s.v.p. 

That  struck  me  as  being  an  unusual 
use  of  a  quarter-inch  of  rag  stock. 
It  happened  that  I  needed  a  junior 
copywriter  with  an  amusing  turn 
of  phrase.  It  also  happened  that  I 
had  a  drawing  of  a  plaintive  little 
puppy  watching  a  surly  mastiff 
gnawing  a  bone  in  the  door  of  his 
kennel.      I   wrote   across   the   draw- 


ing, "If  the  Copy  Cub  has  found 
that  the  market  usually  looks  like 
this,  will  he  please  call  on  me,"  and 
shipped  it  off. 

The  first  step  had  succeeded. 

ON  Monday  there  arrived  by  spe- 
cial delivery  a  neat  precis  of  the 
Copy  Cub's  education,  training  and 
experience.  He  had  a  job,  but 
wanted  a  better  one.  He  could 
write  clearly  and  amusingly.  He 
couldn't  spell  accurately.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  was  an  excellent 
document.  As  I  read  it  over,  the 
hall  desk  girl  brought  in  his  card — 
a  correct  card,  with  a  little  sketch 
of  a  teddy-bearish  cub  beneath  the 
name,  and  in  trim  lettering,  "The 
Copy  Cub."  Very  neat  timing! 
"Tell  him  to  come  in,"  I  said. 


He  put  up  a  good  talk.  I  gave 
him  a  trial  assignment.  He  came 
through  with  a  passable  piece  of 
copy,  clearly  typed,  on  time,  com- 
plete.    I  took  him  on. 

Another  man  who  landed  a  job 
invented  a  name  for  a  brand  of 
shirts,  and  wrote  a  line  of  copy  for 
them;  for  a  brand  of  cigarettes, 
and  wrote  copy  for  them;  fresh, 
picturesque,  real  copy,  unmistakably 
good  advertising  in  its  slant. 

I  myself  landed  my  first  advertis- 
ing job  some  ten  years  ago  with  a 
trick  application.  Well  I  remember 
the  cold  snowy  March  Sunday  in 
Cambridge  when  I  wrote  it!  I  was 
all  alone  in  the  boarding  house  and 
the  only  man  I  knew  in  town  had 
gone  to  Lowell  to  call  on  another 
girl. 

I  had  a  copy  of  Vanity  Fair,  and 
in  it  was  one  of  those  trick  circula- 
tion-getting    contests 
_     ^  called  "How  to  Light  Up 

"■"-^  Vanity  Fair."  So  I  made 
up  a  funny  booklet  on 
how  to  light  up  Vanity 
Fair  by  taking  me  on  the 
staff.  I  used  all  the  col- 
ored pencils  I  had.  I  cut 
out  pictures  for  illustra- 
tions and  made  silly  cap- 
tions for  them.  The  book- 
let showed  in  itself  that  I  knew 
something  of  type  and  layout,  and  I 
put  in  among  the  jokes  a  clear  ac- 
count of  my  qualifications.  It 
brought  me  a  note  from  Mr.  Nast, 
asking  me  to  come  to  New  York  for 
an  interview.  The  samples  I  brought 
with  me  must  have  been  passable, 
for  I  got  the  job. 

Samples !  That's  the  next  impor- 
tant thing. 

Time  after  time  some  sweet  young 
thing  full  of  hope  comes  in  and  says 
she  wants  to  write  advertising. 

"Why?"  I  inquire. 

"Oh,  it  must  be  so  interesting!" 
says  she. 

"Did  you  ever  sell  anything  to 
anybody?"  I  demanded. 

"N-no,"  she  admits. 

"Can  you  write?"  I  pursue. 
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Enthusiasm  or  Brain  Fag? 

Which  Is  the  Real  Explanation  of  the 
"Varnished  Truths"  of  Advertising 

By  A.  Raymond  Hopper 


IT  is  my  purpose  here  to  try,  with 
rule,  compass  and  plumb,  meta- 
phorically, the  structure  of  cer- 
tain expressions  to  be  found  in  re- 
cent advertisements.  The  scientist, 
seeking  for  truth  in  various  fields, 
disdains  not  the  micrometer,  dy- 
namometer and  microscope,  and 
other  instruments  of  precision,  and 
shall  not  we  who  profess  to  follow 
a  banner  emblazoned  "Truth  in  Ad- 
vertising" stop  to  examine  to  what 
extent  we  are  marching  under  that 
banner,  insofar  as  our  common  im- 
plement, written  language,  is  con- 
cerned? 

It  may  be  doing  violence  to  artis- 
tic impulse  and  fine  imagination,  to 
be  too  meticulous  in  i-egard  to  the 
figures  of  speech  with  which  a  poet 
gives  rein  to  his  exuberance  of 
spirit,  or  to  fire  in  a  crucible  the 
glowing  passages  of  certain  worthy 
authors.  But  advertising  is  not 
poetry  and  there  are  people  good 
enough  to  believe  that  it  is  not  fic- 
tion. It  is  exposition  and  argument, 
the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to 
inform  and  persuade  by  means  of 
descriptions  of  things  and  their 
uses.  The  advertisement  carries,  by 
proxy,  the  article  exploited,  to  the 
reader  for  close  examination.  That 
the  reader  may  gain  a  proper  view, 
that  the  article  may  be  correctly 
represented  by  its  proxy,  too  great 
care  cannot  be  given  to  the  choice 
of  words  and  their  use  in  painting 
a  true  picture. 

This  assumes  a  finer  position  on 
the  subject  of  advertising  than  can 
be  legislated  about,  or  than  falls 
within  the  province  of  any  vigilance 
committee.  It  involves  precision  in 
writing,  in  description  and,  prob- 
ably as  a  first  cause,  both  sincerity 
and  precision  in  thinking,  without 
which,  even  from  a  purely  literary 
standpoint,  no  writing  really  is 
worthwhile. 

Copy  should  be  examined,  not 
only  for  what  is  written,  but  in  what 
the  reader  is  led  or  skilfully  per- 
mitted to  infer.  Statements  which 
induce  the  reader  to  assume  what  is 
not  true,  either  by  leading  implica- 


tions, exaggerations,  or  neglect  to 
include  what  would  keep  the  issue 
clear,  have  no  proper  part  in  ethical 
advertising. 

We  will  pass  up  the  moral  issue 
and  consider  this  solely  on  the  point 
of  expediency.  A  man  bought  a 
certain  piece  of  merchandise  in  a 
large  department  store.  The  sales 
clerk  told  him  it  was  worth  $85,  but 
as  the  concern  had  bought  up  a  large 
lot  of  the  goods  at  an  auction,  they 
were  able  to  let  him  have  this  piece 
for  $60.  Those  goods  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  lines  of  other  manufac- 
turers at  any  time  for  from  $55  to 
$60.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination 
could  they  have  been  worth  $85 
ever.  This  was  no  case  of  fraud. 
A  probable  $60  value  was  exchanged 
for  $60  and  both  store  and  pur- 
chaser were  satisfied. 

Now,  the  obvious  thought  will  be 
concerning  the  ethics  of  fictitiously 
enhancing  the  value  of  an  article  in 
order  to  sell  it  at  its  proper  price. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  the  case. 
This  man  bought  this  piece  of  goods 
at  $60  with  greater  satisfaction 
when  he  thought  it  worth  $85  than 
he  would  have  had  he  known  its 
real  value.  In  effect,  though  per- 
haps unconsciously,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  obtain  a  "bargain"  that 
seemed  to  be  doing  somebody  out  of 
$25.  Many  people  still  are  obsessed 
with  the  delusion  that  they  can  get 
something  for  nothing,  and  are 
deeply  offended  when  they  learn 
that  they  did  not. 

THERE  is  a  law  that,  by  whatever 
force  a  thing  is  obtained,  by 
that  force  it  must  be  maintained. 
That  is  why  honesty  of  statement  in 
advertising  is  expedient;  the  public 
conscience  is  derived  from  personal 
conscience,  not  only  because  the 
mass  is  the  aggregate  of  the  units, 
but  also  because  the  thoughts  of 
one  induce  similar  thoughts  in  the 
many. 

The  following  from  a  recent  ad- 
vertisement on  rugs,  going  to  retail 
dealers,  is  illustrative.  "The  little 
strands  that  form  the  pile  are  three- 


quarters  of  an  inch  long,  giving  the 
rug  a  good  thick  wearing  surface." 
Several  people  to  whom  that  was 
read  at  once  assumed  that  the  rug 
had  a  pile  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep.  Perhaps  it  was  the  writer's 
intention  that  they  should.  If  so, 
wouldn't  the  statement  have  been 
stronger  if  it  had  read  that  way? 
But  that  would  not  have  been  true; 
he  wouldn't  do  that.  The  original 
form  is  "technically"  correct. 

NOT  the  pile,  but  the  strands  that 
form  the  pile,  are  so  long.  That 
those  strands  are  inserted  into  the 
warp,  bound  in  place,  and  then 
turned  to  the  top  again,  may  be 
knovwi  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of 
rug.  In  this  way  the  height  of  the 
pile  is  reduced  to  about  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch.  Evidently,  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  product, 
the  writer  thought  that  sounded  too 
insignificant,  and  so,  without  de- 
parting from  strict  truth  in  the 
words  used,  went  far  out  of  his  way 
to  "paint  the  lily."  For  no  rug 
manufacturer  or  dealer  ever  de- 
scribes the  height  of  the  pile  of  a 
rug  by  the  length  of  the  yarn  used 
to  form  it. 

Another  advertisement,  appearing 
in  a  reputable  national  weekly,  in- 
cludes an  illustration  of  the  back  of 
a  rug,  to  show  the  closeness  of  its 
weave.     A  caption  says,  "An  actual 

reproduction  of  the  back  of  a  

rug.     Note  the  close  weave." 

The  number  of  rows  to  the  inch 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  a  rug,  so  the  point  is  im- 
portant. The  illustration  portray- 
ing this  rug  has  twenty-one  rows  to 
an  inch.  Yet,  no  such  rug  is  ever 
made;  the  finest  Wiltons  have  only 
thirteen  and  one-third  rows,  and  the 
rug  advertised  has  only  seven  to 
seven  and  a  half.  Evidently  the 
photograph  was  reduced  in  making 
the  half-tone,  but  no  foot-note  ex- 
plains this.  The  question  of  course 
hinges  on  whether  the  words 
"actual  reproduction"  really  mean 
what  they  imply  to  most  people. 

[continued  on  page  72] 
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Selling  Into  the  New  Home — // 

A  Call  in  Time  Is  Worth  Nine 

By  Marsh  K.  Powers 


IN  a  previous  installment,  in  tell- 
ing the  story  of  a  new  home,  oc- 
cupied last  October,  I  catalogued 
the  five  typical  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  house  built  to  be  occupied  by 
a  particular  family.  These  stages 
were  described  as  the  Dream  Period, 
the  Decisive  Period,  the  Initial  Con- 
struction Period,  the  Completion 
Period  and  the  Occupancy  Period. 
In  that  installment,  also,  I  pointed 
out  how  these  various  stages  dif- 
fered in  their  relative  value  in  fur- 
nishing sales  opportunities  for  the 
company  producing  material  or 
equipment  suitable  for  residence  use. 
The  principal  text  of  that  install- 


ment was  that  too  great  a  portion  of 
the  sales  activity  directed  at  the 
home-builder  is  timed  too  late  to  be 
effective  and  hence  is  wasted.  In 
this  installment  I  purpose  to  support 
this  claim  with  actual  examples  from 
life. 

Those  who  read  the  previous  in- 
stallment will  probably  recall,  too, 
that  I  explained  that,  in  our  case, 
the  least  possible  publicity  was  given 
to  the  fact  that  a  house  was  under 
contemplation  until  a  definite  bid 
was  accepted  and  hence  that  the 
salesman  whose  commodity  was  such 
that  it  needed  to  be  covered  in  the 
original  specifications  was  given  lit- 
1 1  e  opportunity  i  n 
which  to  effect  a  sale. 
The  text  for  this 
installment  may  well 
be  this — the  time  to 
break  into  the  speci- 
fications is  before  they 
are  written. 

Looking  back  over 
the  development  o  f 
3176  Falmouth  out  of 
thin  air  into  a  tangi- 
b  1  e  aggregation  o  f 
brick,  wood,  shingle 
and  stucco  filled  with 
the  accoutrements  that 
go  to  make  a  modern 
home,  it  is  fortunately 
still  possible  to  trace 
back    the    "whys"    be- 


hind each  selection  and  thus  tabu- 
late the  relative  influence  of  owner, 
architect,  contractor  and  salesmen 
on  materials  and  equipment. 

The  exterior  materials  and  the 
basic  factors  governing  interior 
treatment  were  largely  decided  by 
the  style  of  architecture  selected — in 
fact,  the  choice  of  the  architect 
rested  on  his  proven  ability  with  this 
style.  Other  definitely  matured  re- 
quirements included  the  number  and 
approximate  size  of  rooms,  tile  or 
stone  floored  front  hall,  individual- 
ized front  door,  uneven  floor  levels 
and  wide  board  floors  downstairs, 
wall  treatment  upstairs  and  down, 
plumbing  equipment  (the  amount 
and  types  but  not  the  brand),  built- 
in  radiators  (if  feasible),  style  and 
preferred  make  of  windows,  the  num- 
ber and  the  placing  of  lighting  fix- 
ture outlets  in  the  more  important 
rooms,  double  electrical  outlets,  roof 
insulation,  electric  refrigerator  of 
specified  make,  incinerator,  clothes 
chute  and  garage  facilities. 

These  were  the  sine  qua  nons  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  installment  as 
being  specified  and  particularized  to 
our  architect  in  the  initial  interview 
and  thus  made  basic  parts  of  the 
program.  Note  that  neither  the  kind 
of  heating  nor  the  source  of  the  heat 
was  included  in  our  preconceived  de- 
sires, as  this  has  a  bearing  upon  a 
later  lesson   to  be  drawn  from   our 


THERE  is  a  psychological 
time  in  the  planning  of  a 
home  when  salesmen  are  wel- 
come. This  is  before  the  speci- 
fications are  written.  It  was  Mr. 
Powers'  experience  that  no  spe- 
cification was  changed  nor  any 
extra  added  after  a  contractor's 
bid  was  accepted. 
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experiences.  The  dozen-and-a-half 
points  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
constitute  the  whole  scope  of  our 
initiative  influence  upon  the  plans 
and  specifications — on  all  others  we 
exercised  only  our  prerogative  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  suggestions 
or  recommendations  of  the  aixhitect 
and  contractor. 

On  the  first  of  March,  therefore, 
the  house  represented  a  combination 
of  these  eleven  points  of  our  selec- 
tion, the  ideas  of  the  architect  on 
all  other  items  and  the  modifications 
suggested  by  the  contractor  as  ac- 
ceptable economies. 


Now  let  us  see  how  these  stood  the 
sales  onslaught  that  followed. 

On  March  11  the  mail  bombard- 
ment began.  (I  suspect  that,  on  or 
about  the  7th,  Dodge  Reports  broad- 
cast the  news  to  an  enthralled 
manufacturing  world.) 

First  to  arrive  was  a  letter  from 
an  incinerator  manufacturer.  His 
promptness,  however,  went  unre- 
warded, since  his  competitor's  prod- 
uct had  been  specified  and  remained 
favored.  This,  by  the  way,  was  a 
definite  score  for  magazine  adver- 
tising. Advertising  wives  will  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  particular 


advertisement  that  won  Mrs.  Powers 
to  this  item  showed  a  handful  of 
magazines  entering  the  incinerator's 
maw. 

A  built-in  mail  box  was  almost 
equally  prompt  in  its  approach  and 
remained  aggressive  throughout. 
Unfortunately,  I  failed  to  note  in 
time  how  low  was  the  cost  of  this 
particular  convenience  and  the  effort 
proved  unavailing — an  illustration  of 
an  ever-present  danger  in  a  solicita- 
tion limited  to  direct  mail. 

From  that  time  on,  for  five 
months,  the  flow  of  mail  was  con- 
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Grace  of  Days  Gone  By 
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"OST  manufacturers 
who  issue  advertising 
.calendars  are  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  reception 
accorded  their  creations  by 
the  people  to  whom  copies 
are  sent.  Not  so  the  White 
&  WyckofF  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  makes  sta- 
tionery at  Holyoke,  Mass. 
For  the  past  seven  years 
this  company  has  been  dis- 
tributing a  unique  calendar 
in  behalf  of  its  Autocratic 
Linen  Stationery.  Copies 
are  mailed  annually  to  mer- 
chants in  the  United  States 
who  handle  stationery — 
some  65,000  in  all — includ- 
ing stationers,  druggists, 
department   stores,   etc. 

The  1925  calendar,  which 
continues  the  "Famous 
Letters  of  History"  series 
that  was  started  in  1924,  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  roto- 
gravure, printed  in  a  rich, 
dark  brown.  Each  month 
is  headed  by  an  illustration 
which  to  all  eff'ects  and  pur- 
poses is  a  photographic  re- 
production of  the  personage 
whose  letter  is  printed  upon 
the  back  of  the  sheet.  These 
individuals,    many    of    them 
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piece  depicts  Dolly  Madison, 
wife  of  the  fourth  President 
of  the  United  States,  writ- 
ing to  her  sister  Anne.  It 
was  during  the  War  of  1812, 
when  the  British  were 
marching  toward  the  capi- 
tal. Warned  that  she  should 
leave  immediately,  Mrs. 
Madison  is  attracted  by  the 
portrait  of  General  Wash- 
ington hanging  on  the 
wall.  She  felt  she  could 
not  leave  it  and,  to  save 
time,  ordered  the  servants 
to  break  the  outside  edge 
with  an  axe,  keeping  the 
canvas,  however,  uninjured. 
The  letter  to  her  sister, 
printed  on  the  back  of  the 
sheet,  gives  an  insight  into 
the  feelings  of  Dolly  Madi- 
son at  this  critical  time. 
Incidentally,  half  a  century 
later,  when  the  White 
House  was  rebuilt,  the  pic- 
ture was  renovated  and  put 
back  in  its  place  on  the  walL 
Each  of  the  letters  and 
incidents  portrayed  are  of 
the  most  absorbing  interest. 
The  thought  is  accented  on 
the  back  of  each  sheet  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a 
letter,     and    that    Autocrat 


now  long  forgotten,  loomed  large  in  rather  than  for  their  literary  style,  stationery     is     fine     stationery     on 

the  events  of  their  day.  although    each    has    a    charm    and  which     to     write     fine     letters.     It 

The  W.  &  W.  calendar  not  only  grace  that  could  well  serve  as  an  in-  speaks    well    for    the    prestige    and 

constitutes  art,  it  conveys  also  some  spiration  in  these  days  of  machine-  goodwill    created    by    the    calendar, 

idea    of    the    personal    touch    that  made     correspondence     and     stilted  when  it  is  known  that  100,000  copies 

went  to  make  history.     The  letters  phraseology.  have  been  issued,  and  that  the  com- 

chosen    for    publication    have    been  The    sheet    devoted    to    February  pany  has   received  30,000  unfillable 

picked    for    their    human     interest  (reproduced  herewith)    in  its  head-  requests  for  copies. 


"An  Era  of  Space  Using" 

AT  the  dinner  in  Cambridge  at  which  the  Harvard 
jr\.Advertising  Awards  were  announced,  Harry 
Dwight  Smith  made  an  interesting  observation  as  an 
extemporaneous  interpolation  in  his  address.  "The 
period  from  1916  to  1920  was  an  era  of  space  buying," 
said  he,  "whereas  in  1923  we  entered  an  era  of  space 
using." 

While  an  era  of  space  using  may  not  prove  so  imme- 
diately profitable  to  the  publisher  as  an  era  such  as  the 
period  between  1916  and  1920,  certain  it  is  that  it  rep- 
resents a  healthier  condition  of  affairs  and  a  sounder 
relation  of  advertising  to  business. 

Putting  Credit  Up  to  the  Salesmen 

LATELY  a  well-known  and  normally  conservative  New 
^  England  company  selling  through  retail  channels 
reversed  a  credit  policy  of  many  years'  standing.  Its 
salesmen  have  objected  that  often  their  work  is  nullified 
by  the  refusal  of  the  company's  credit  department  to 
honor  the  orders  they  send  in  from  new  customers. 

This  company  decided  to  meet  this  old,  old  complaint 
by  putting  it  up  to  the  salesmen  to  pass  on  their  own 
credits  in  selling  new  customers  or  reinstating  old  ones. 
Each  salesman  is  supplied  with  sheets  to  fill  out  with 
such  information  as  he  can  obtain  about  the  dealer's 
financial  condition.  If  it  is  his  judgment  that  the 
dealer  is  "good"  for  the  amount  of  the  order  he  has 
obtained  from  him,  he  has  but  to  write  across  the 
bottom  of  the  credit  report,  "I  recommend  the  filling  of 
this  first  order,"  and  it  will  be  filled  without  the  credit 
department  even  looking  the  merchant  up  in  Brad- 
street's.  If  the  company  is  unable  to  collect  the  account 
subsequently,  the  salesman  refunds  his  commission  on 
the  order  and  the  house  loses  the  merchandise. 

This  is  a  bold  step,  but  is  it  not  also  a  shrewd  one, 
calculated  to  give  the  salesmen  a  very  different  attitude 
toward  credits? 


Trademarking  Bulk  Commodities 

IN  the  statement  to  its  stockholders  issued  recently 
by  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  we  find 
this  statement: 

Formerly,  as  is  well  known,  household  sugar  was  largely 
of  bulk  packing.  We  have  described  the  sale  of  package 
sugar  and  table  syrup  under  the  trade  names  of  "Domino" 
and  "Franklin"  with  such  success  that  the  volume  of  trade- 
mark packages  now  constitutes  roundly  one-half  of  our  pro- 
duction that  goes  into  households. 

This  package  development  necessitated  very  large  changes 
both  in  equipment  and  in  refineries.  The  advantage  of  this 
business  is  its  direct  contact  with  the  consumer. 

There  are  two  significant  points  in  this  brief  state- 
ment. First,  that  the  advertising  and  sales  effort  put 
behind  this  company's  packaged  sugars  has  resulted  in 
selling  approximately  half  of  its  volume  in  package 
form,  whereas  only  a  few  years  ago  all  sugar  was  sold 
in  bulk.  Second,  that  although  the  packaging  opera- 
tion involved  a  large  outlay  for  equipment  and  changes 


in  plant,  this  has  been  compensated  for  by  the  greater 
control  the  company  has  over  its  business  through  direct 
contact  with  the  users  of  its  product. 

These  facts  should  be  of  vital  interest  to  any  execu- 
tive who  faces  the  problem  of  marketing  a  staple 
product  that  is  hard  to  control  because  it  is  sold  in 
bulk. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  sale  of  sugar  in  cardboard 
cartons  under  a  brand  name  would  have  been  unthink- 
able. Ten  years  hence  this  kind  of  history  will  have 
repeated  itself  in  connection  with  many  other  staple 
commodities  now  sold  in  bulk,  both  to  the  householder 
and  to  the  industrial  consumer. 

"A  Thing  to  Learn  by  Heart " 

ONE  of  the  best  paragraphs  written  on  the  use  of 
a  market  survey  which  has  ever  come  to  our  atten- 
tion is  the  following,  from  a  paper  read  by  W.  E. 
Underwood  at  the  Cleveland  conference  sponsored  by 
R.  0.  Eastman: 

It  is  so  easy  to  have  a  survey  made,  and  get  the  nice  bound 
copy  and  tuck  it  away  in  your  bookcase  and  let  it  gather 
dust;  but  it  isn't  worth  a  penny  to  you  if  it  does  that.  A 
survey  is  not  a  thing  for  reference.  It  is  not  like  the 
"Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  something  that  you  put  away 
with  the  satisfied  feeling  that  should  you  ever  want  to 
know  something  the  facts  are  all  there.  It  is  something  to 
learn  by  heart.  Take  your  survey  and  con  it  over  and  over 
like  a  lesson  until  the  facts  of  it  are  in  your  brain,  because 
if  it  is  any  good  at  all  it  contains  those  things  that  you  want 
from  hour  to  hour,  day  to  day,  every  day  of  your  business 
life. 

Where  Does  Advertising  Stop  ? 

WE  were  privileged  to  read  the  recommendations 
that  accompanied  the  early  proposals  of  the  ad- 
vertising for  one  of  America's  great  railroads:  "But 
this  advertising  will  not  be  effective  unless  the  adver- 
tising sense  permeates  the  entire  institution.  The 
ticket  clerks  must  possess  it,"  etc. 

Advertising  in  newspapers,  publications,  street  cars, 
outdoor  displays,  and  so  on,  is  only  the  beginning  of 
good  advertising. 

The  entire  business  should  be  an  advertisement — an 
active  selling  advertisement. 

Service  Also  Is  Part  of  Selling 

THIS  letter  comes  from  the  vice-president  of  a 
Cleveland  bank:  "Three  years  ago  I  purchased  an 
advertised  heating  apparatus  for  my  home.  It  works 
fine.  But  several  times  a  small  draft-control  attach- 
ment has  gone  flooey.  It  has  taken  anywhere  from  one 
to  three  weeks  to  get  it  replaced — and  the  weeks  seem 
longer  in  winter.  The  day  before  Christmas  the  grate 
lever  broke.  I  have  written  to  the  branch  office  twice 
for  a  new  one.  Not  a  word  so  far.  Yesterday  a 
prospective  neighbor — soon  in  the  market  for  a  heating 
device — asked  me  what  make  of  furnace  I  would  rec- 
ommend.    .     .     ." 
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How  the  I.  C.  S.  Handles  Inquiries 


By  Paul  V.  Barrett 


Director  of  Advertising,  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa. 


ONE  large  concern, 
whose  business 
transactions  cover 
every  civilized  nation  in 
the  world,  has  a  unique 
system  for  handling  its 
inquiries.  This  system  is 
so  practical  and  complete 
that  it  is  possible  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  obtain 
a  record  for  any  medium 
covering  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month  or  a  year.  This 
record  may  cover  any 
phase  of  the  business 
produced  by  a  given  advertisement. 
It  might  show  the  number  of  in- 
quiries and  sales  produced  to  date, 
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Figure  1 — The  closing  dates  of  various  media  are 
tabulated  in  this  manner,  facilitating  iiistructions 
to  advertising  agencies  for  insertion  of  advertise- 
ments   and    enabling    the    meeting    of    schedules 


or  to  a  given  date;  it  might  show 
the  cost  of  inquiries  and  sales  based 
on  the  cost  of  the  advertisement  and 


the  number  of  inquiries 
and  sales  needed  to  make 
it  profitable;  it  might 
show  the  business  pro- 
duced by  a  given  adver- 
tisement within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  issue 
of  the  publication,  as 
compared  with  the  re- 
sults produced  by  another 
advertisement  based  on 
the   same  standards. 

Orders  for  the  insertion 
of  advertisements  are 
placed  with  the  adver- 
tising agency  according  to  closing 
dates  of  media  used.  These  closing 
dates    are    arranged    on    a    schedule 
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INCORPORATED 

(iy7N   advertising   agency   of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

J.  A.  Archbald,  jr. 

P.  M.  HoUister 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

H.  G.  Canda 

D.  P.  Kingston 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

Robert  D.  MacMillen 

Arthur  Cobb,  jr. 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

E.H.Coffey,  jr. 

AUyn  B.  Mclntire 

Francis  Corcoran 

E.  J.  McLaughhn 

Margaret  Crane 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

C.  L.  Davis 

Gardner  Osborn 

Rowland  Davis 

Leslie  Pearl 

W.  J.  Delany 

L.  C.  Pedlar 

W.J.  Donlan 

Harford  Powel,  jr. 

Ernest  Donohue 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

B.  C.  Duffy 

T.  L.  L.  Ryan 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

R.  C.  Shaw 

A.  R.  Fergusson 

Winfield  Shiras 

G.  G.  Flory 

Irene  Smith 

R.  C.  Gellert 

H.  B.  Stearns 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

John  C.  Sterling 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

Winifred  V.  Guthrie 

William  M.  Strong 

F.  Wm.  Haemmel 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

C.  S.  WooUey 

_ @) ^ 

NEW  YORK                                               BOSTON                                                 BUFFALO 

383  MADISON  AVENUE                            2  JO  BO  YLSTON  STREET                          220  DEL  AWARE  A  VENUE 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  J^ational  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Figures — On  this  card  all  of  the  inquiries  and  sales  that  result  from 
a  particular  advertisement  are  entered.  The  card  constitutes  a  day- 
to-day  record  of  the  business  produced  by  the  advertisement  it  covers 


(Fig.  1),  the  first  half  of  which 
covers  the  media  closing  from  the 
first  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
and  the  second  half  media  closing 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  thirteenth 
of    the    month.     For    instance,    the 

?rl!m  W.Thf?.'"!'^'^  ?''if  t°  t^^  frequency  with  which  th^e 
from  September  1  to  September  15  various  media  are  used.  The  com- 
is  placed  as  soon  as  possible  after    p^^^,,  representative  in  the  agenTy 


August  1.  All  of  the  orders  for 
media  closing  in  the  second  half  of 
September  are  placed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  15th  of  August 
and  not  later  than  August  30.  These 
instructions  are  given  a  month 
ahead  of  the  closing  date,  to  allow 
the  agency  ample  time  to  make  all 
arrangements  for  copy,  cuts,  etc. 

WHEN  the  orders  called  for  by 
the  entire  first  or  second  half 
of  the  schedule  are  placed,  the  sched- 
ule sheets  are  turned  over  to  a  typ- 
ist, who  writes  up  orders  in  quadru- 
plicate on  the  advertising  agency. 
(See  Fig.  2.)  The  first  and  fourth 
copies  of  this  order  form  are  white 
in  color,  while  the  second  and  third 
are  blue.  The  blue  copies  are  the 
advertising  department's  first  record 
of  the  transaction,  while  the  other 
two  are  sent  to  the  agency.  One  of 
the  two  department  copies  is  filed 
numerically  according  to  serial  num- 
ber, while  the  other  is  filed  alpha- 
betically according  to  publication. 
This  file  is  indexed  according  to 
month.  The  agency  returns  the 
white  duplicate  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  order.  On  this  returned 
copy  the  agency's  business  depart- 
ment enters  the  key  number  of  the 


medium  as  well  as  any  other  data 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  adver- 
tising manager's  attention.  These 
key  numbers  have  been  previously 
assigned   on   a   key   sheet   in    blocks 

of  10,  25,  50,  100  or  more,  according    publisher    and    the    assurance    that 

there  will  not  be  a  repetition  of  the 
offense. 

When  the  agency  returns  the  du- 
plicate copy  of  the  order  with  the 
[continued  on  page  54] 


has  given  the  order  his  personal  at- 
tention. 

After  the  typist  writes  all  the 
orders  called  for  on  the  schedule, 
they  are  returned  to  the  advertising 
manager  for  verification.  Each  order 
bears  a  serial  number.  As  the  orders 
are  checked  against  the  schedule, 
each  item  is  marked  in  red  and  the 
serial  number  is  entered  opposite 
the  name  of  the  publication,  for 
future  reference.  All  subsequent 
correspondence  relative  to  a  given 
order  bears  this  serial  number. 

COPIES  of  the  various  media  used 
are  sent  by  the  publishers  to  the 
advertising  department  for  checking 
purposes.  On  receipt  of  these 
checking  copies  members  of  the  re- 
cording division  go  over  them  care- 
fully to  make  sure,  first  of  all,  that 
the  instructions  on  the  order  have 
been  carried  out  and  that  the  me- 
dium has  given  the  advertisement 
the  proper  key  and  good  position. 
Certain  standards  of  position  have 
been  established  and  publishers 
familiarized  with  them.  If  the 
checking  clerk  finds  that  these 
standards  have  not  been  lived  up  to, 
the  defect  is  brought  to  the  adver- 
tising manager's  attention.  He 
writes  a  letter  to  the  agency  re- 
questing   an    explanation    from    the 


usually    adds    his    initials    to    this 
white  duplicate,  to  indicate  that  he 


Figure  4r—This  card  proves  indispensable  when   compiling  state- 
ments of  past  advertising.     It  shows  the  cumulative  returns  and 
gradually  lessening  cost  of  inquiries  and  sales  from  each  advertise- 
ment in  the  publication  used 
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The  Billion  Dollar  Market 


8099  (expirations 
6817  renewals  of 
mails  subscribers 
for  12  months 
ending  June  30, 
1924. 
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is    a   real  indication  of  the  value 
of  the  Railiiay  Age  to  its  readers. 
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Space -Buying  vs.  Space -Using 

By  Harry  Dwight  Smith 


WE  have  known  that  if  we 
wanted  to  make  and  use  ad- 
vertising successfully  we 
must  go  at  it  with  intelligence  and 
in  a  proper,  methodical  manner.  We 
have  known  advertising  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  paper,  ink,  words 
and  pictures,  even  though  these  be 
the  only  visible  results  of  our  think- 
ing and  our  method.  Back  of  what 
can  be  seen  we  know  are  the  market 
study,  product  study,  organization 
study,  coordination  of  selling  effort 
and  advertising  effort,  keen  mer- 
chandising judgment,  and  no  end  of 
careful,  painstaking  plans  to  fit  the 
advertising  into  the  business.  All 
of  this,  so  far  as  our  own  advertis- 
ing tasks  were  concerned,  we  knew 
and  lived  by. 

But  we  also  knew  there  was  much 
advertising,  more  or  less  successful 
— mostly  less — that  had  none  of  this 
in  it.  By  looking  at  the  paper,  ink, 
words  and  pictures  of  advertising 
with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do, 
we  could  not  truly  judge  its  quality 
-^yet  we  did,  and  we  do,  pass  judg- 
ment. We  say  it  is  either  good  or 
bad  advertising  because  it  affects  us 
personally  that  way — without  know- 
ing anything  of  what  is  back  of  it 
all,  as  we  do  in  our  own  cases. 
When  others,  on  the  outside,  con- 
demn our  paper,  ink,  words  and  pic- 
tures without  knowledge  of  either 
cause  or  effect  we  resent  it.  When 
they  praise,  we  love  it. 

It  was  because  of  these  well- 
known  reactions  that  some  of  us 
read  the  announcement  of  the  Har- 
vard Awards  with  fear  and  trepida- 
tion. We  rather  wished  Mr.  Bok 
hadn't  started  something  it  might 
be  hard  to  finish,  with  credit  and 
benefit  to  advertising.  The  school 
of  abstract  thinking  and  talking 
never  seemed  so  large  or  so  great  a 
menace  to  the  cause  of  sound  adver- 
tising, in  which  the  fortunes  of  all 
ten  jurors  are  bound. 

We  now  see,  we  believe,  in  the 
working  of  the  awards,  great  poten- 
tialities for  good  in  the  acceleration 
of  a  more  general  adoption  of  sound 
practice  in  advertising,  proi^ided 
future    contests    present    as    many 

Abstracted  from  the  response  for  the 
Jury  made  at  the  announcement  dinner  of 
the  Harvard  Advertising  Awards,  Cam- 
bridge,   Mass. 


worthy  examples  of  right  advertis- 
ing, rightly  planned  and  rightly 
executed,  and  provided  also  that  the 
basis  of  each  award  can  be  as  clearly 
placed  before  the  advertising  world 
to  establish  what,  besides  paper,  ink, 
words  and  pictures,  is  required  in 
the  making  of  sound  advertising, 
and  what  the  words  and  pictures 
themselves  must  do  to  win  success. 
In  the  awards  that  have  been 
made  there  are  all  the  elements  re- 
quired to  show  what  modern  adver- 
tising should  and  must  be — in  the 
concrete.  Cause,  procedure,  and 
effect  are  there — in  the  concrete. 
Fact  -  finding,  straight  -  thinking, 
wise-planning,  resourceful  execution 
are  there — in  the  concrete. 

IT  is  not  for  the  slavish  imitation 
of  details,  but  for  the  principles  of 
practice,  that  these  examples  have 
value — principles  that  need  to  be  ob- 
served today  more  than  ever,  if 
those  who  use  advertising  in  their 
business,  who  sell  the  media  through 
which  it  reaches  the  public,  and  who 
claim  it  as  their  profession,  are 
properly  to  be  accredited  with  hon- 
est minds  and  praiseworthy  skill  by 
a  world  that  is  growing  more  and 
more  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of 
economics. 

The  awards  come  at  the  right  time 
if  they  can  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  here  indicated.  We  are 
just  on  the  upturn  of  a  business 
revival  in  which  advertising  can,  if 
it  will,  play  a  better  and  truer  part 
than  it  did  during  the  last  period  of 
prosperity. 

From  1916  to  1920  advertising 
expenditure  climbed  to  a  dizzy 
height,  from  which  it  tumbled  when 
everything  else  was  falling.  It  is 
now  climbing  back  again.  Nineteen 
hundred  twenty-three  to  1900-and- 
something  will  represent  another  era 
of  larger  and  larger  expenditures. 
We  devoutly  hope  it  will  also  be,  as 
it  now  promises  to  be,  an  era  of 
wiser  and  wiser  spending. 

The  years  1916  to  1920  can  be 
characterized  as  a  period  of  space- 
buy  ijig. 

The  years  1923  to  192—  should  be 
characterized  as  a  period  of  space- 
using,  and  I  confidently  expect  it  will 
be    if    we — buyer,    seller    and    coun- 


selor— all  do  our  part.  It  may  thus 
reach  even  a  higher  peak  of  expendi- 
ture than  in  1920,  but  it  will  reach 
it  with  safety  and  leave  behind  it  a 
path  of  permanent  accomplishment. 
You  know  what  1916  to  1920  was 
like.  In  that  era  of  space-buying — 
unintelligent  and  clumsy — you  can 
think  of  many  typical  situations  that 
illustrate  what  went  on.  Such  ex- 
amples as  you  might  cite  within  ad- 
vertising can  be  paralleled  by  many 
more  in  every  other  field  of  business 
operation — in  buying,  manufactur- 
ing and  selling.  All  the  bad  judg- 
ment was  not  confined  to  advertis- 
ing by  any  means,  but  it  is  the  only 
field  you  and  I,  in  our  present  ca- 
pacities, are  concerned  with.  It  is 
your  job  and  my  job  to  see  that 
there  is  no  recurrence  of  this  space- 
buying  fever  and  that  in  its  stead 
is  brought  about  an  era  of  intelli- 
gent space  using.  No  worthy  ad- 
vertiser, no  worthy  publisher,  no 
worthy  advertising  manager,  and 
no  worthy  advertising  agency  has 
anything  to  fear  if  the  use  of  space 
is  made  to  take  precedence  over  the 
purchase  of  space.  It  may  mean  less 
total  advertising  expenditure,  but 
those  who  suffer  a  shrinkage  will  be 
those  who  make  no  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  advertising  effectiveness. 

DOLLARS  will  no  longer  be  the 
sole  standard  of  measurement  by 
which  to  judge  the  degree  of  adver- 
tising effectiveness,  when  advertising 
buyers  accept  the  fact  that  some  folk, 
like  those  who  receive  well-deserved 
awards  tonight,  have  found  ways  of 
using  brains  to  help  out  the  dollars 
— when  buyers  and  counselors  both 
strive  to  learn  the  truth  that  the 
right  balance  between  the  factors  of 
Time  plus  Brains  plus  Money  will 
produce  a  proportionate  advertising 
result,  such  as  cannot  be  obtained 
when  money  is  the  only,  or  the  prin- 
cipal factor,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  equation. 

The  jurors  congratulate  Mr.  Bok 
on  his  selection  of  Harvard  to  ad- 
minister the  awards.  Contrary  to 
our  fears,  the  men  connected  with 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration are  not  theorists,  look- 
ing at  advertising  solely  from  the 
academic  point  of  view. 
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Advertising 
Offices 

BOSTON 

107  Falmonth  St. 
NEW  TORK 

270  MadisoD  Ave. 
LONDON 

2  Adelptal  Terrace 
PARIS 

56.  Faubourg  St.  Honore 
CHICAGO 

1458  McCormick  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 

1658  Union  Trust   Bldg. 
DKTROIT 

455   Book    Bldg. 
KANSAS   CITY 

705  Commerce  Bldg. 
SAN   FRA.NCISCO 

625  Market  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 

620  Van  NH.TS  Bldg. 
SEATTLE 

763   E^npire  Bldg. 


Buj/  What  You  Can  Use'' 

Beginning  March  30,  1925,  The  Christian 
Science    Monitor    will    puhlish    in    Boston    three  Distribution 

editions  daily — Atlantic,  Central  and  Pacific.  ^/  Editions 

The  Atlantic  Edition  will  circulate  in  the  At- 
lantic Seaboard  States,  Eastern  Canada,  Europe. 
Central  Edition  in  Central  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Pacific  Edition  in  Pacific  Coast  and  Moun- 
tain States,  Western  Canada,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  etc. 
See  map  above,  and  edition  schedule  at  right. 

Manufacturers  whose  distribution  is  regional 
rather  than  national  may  now  buy,  at  an  adjusted 
rate,  that  portion  of  the  Monitor's  circulation 
which  is  of  interest  to  them.  This,  we  believe, 
marks  a  new  departure — a  forward  step — in  adver- 
tising practice. 


Detailed  information  as  to  rates  and  regional 
circulation  may  be  had  from  the  Advertising 
Department  in  Boston,  or  from  any  Branch  Office 


ATLANTIC 
New  England  and  Atlantic 

Seaboard  States 
Eastern  Canada 
Great   Britain 
Continental    Europe 
.\frica  Australia 

India  Western  Asia 

Central  America 
Eastern  South  Atnerica 

CENTRAL 
Central.    Western    and 

Southern  States 
We.stcrn    Ontario 
Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 

PACIFIC 
Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain 

British  Columbia 
Alberta  Yukon 

Alaska  Philippines 

Hawaii  Mexico 

Eastern  Asia 
Western   South   America 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  Intcrnaiional  Daily  Newspaper 
Published  in  Boston  and  Read  Throughout  the  World 
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What  I  Expect 
of  My  Advertising  Manager 


I  AM  one  of  those  men  who  are 
referred  to  as  "executives" — that 
is,  my  regular  job  is  to  execute 
(carry  out)  policies.  Once  in  a 
while,  I  have  to  execute  men.  I  do 
not  like  to  do  that.  When  I  tell  a 
man,  as  I  have  to  do  once  in  a  while, 
that  his  services  are  no  longer  re- 
quired, I  feel  that  perhaps  I  was 
just  as  much  to  blame  for  hiring 
him  as  he  was  in  being  hired.  And 
that  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that 
adds  to  one's  happiness. 

The  concern  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected employs  about  200  retail 
salesmen.  I  figure  on  losing  some  of 
these  men  every  year.  In  a  force 
as  large  as  ours,  there  is  always  a 
certain  number  of  men  whom  we 
cannot  hold,  either  because  they  are 
too  good  or  not  good  enough.  In 
spite  of  that,  the  average  duration 
of  service  of  our  retail  salesmen  is 
considerably  longer  than  that  of  the 
occupant  of  the  office,  the  door  of 
which  bears  the  words  "Advertising 
Manager." 

Since  I  read  the  article,  "If  I  Were 
an  Advertising  Manager  Again," 
which  appeared  in  the  February  11 
issue  of  the  Fortnightly,  I  have 
tried  to  figure  out  why  the  average 
advertising  manager  does  not  last  as 
long  with  us  as  the  average  retail 
salesman.  I  have  not  found  the 
answer.  I  don't  suppose  I  ever 
shall.  But  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  be  very  much  worth 
while  to  put  down  on  paper  my 
ideas  as  to  what  an  advertising 
manager  should  be  and  do.  By  do- 
ing that,  I  shall  clarify  my  own 
mind  and,  it  may  be,  clarify  the 
minds  of  other  men  whose  experi- 
ence has  been  like  my  own.  Maybe, 
too,  what  I  say  will  help  more  than 
one  advertising  manager  to  look  at 
his  job  through  different  spectacles 
from  those  he  generally  wears. 

Advertising  managers,  I  have 
noticed,  are  of  two  kinds.  One  kind 
of  advertising  manager  is  apparently 
chiefly  interested  in  having  a  title 
and  living  up  to  it.  The  other  kind 
of  advertising  manager  does  not 
seem  to  care  very  much  about  a  title, 
but  does  want  to  manage  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  is  connected.  I 
prefer  the  latter  kind.    But  I  am  not 


at  all  sure  that  either  Advertising 
Manager  or  advertising  ynanager 
properly  expresses  my  idea  of  what 
the  real  function  of  an  advertising 
manager  is.  My  conception  of  a 
business  enterprise  is,  I  imagine, 
not  the  conventional  one.  It  is  that  a 
business  should  be  a  living,  breath- 
ing, thinking  entity,  with  all  the 
attributes,  qualities  and  senses  of 
any  other  living,  breathing  entity — 
a  brain  to  direct,  eyes  to  see,  a 
tongue  to  talk  with,  hands  to  work 
with  and  legs  to  walk  with. 

THE  advertising  manager  fits 
into  this  picture.  He  is  the 
tongue  of  a  business — its  voice. 
Through  him  should  go  forth  the 
messages  of  the  enterprise  with 
which  he  is  identified,  but  only  as 
the  brain  directs. 

Let  me  carry  this  comparison  a 
bit  further  and  see  where  it  lands 
us.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  human 
being  from  whose  mouth  issues  mes- 
sages which  are  not  directed  by  that 
human  being's  brain!  My  point  is 
that  what  the  tongue  (the  advertis- 
ing manager)  of  a  business  gives 
forth  should  be  controlled  by  the 
brain  (the  management).  Yet,  all 
too  often,  advertising  managers  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  expressing  ideas  which  are  their 
own,  not  the  management's. 

Let  the  advertising  manager  bring 
to  his  task  of  expressing  all  the  in- 
genuity, all  the  originality,  all  the 
persuasiveness  at  his  command.  But 
he  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  of  himself  as  apart  from 
the  business.  He  must  be  a  part 
of  it. 

Advertising  managers  can  again 
be  divided  into  two  groups — those 
who  almost  always  agree  with  what 
the  boss  says  ("Yes!  Yes!  Men,"  I 
call  them)  and  those  who  almost 
never  do  so.  These  men  usually 
start  in  by  saying  "All  right!  But 
have  you  considered" — 

As  between  these  two  types  of 
advertising  managers,  I  greatly  pre- 
fer the  latter.  But  I  wish  they  had 
a  little  more  regard  for  my  sensi- 
bilities than  they  have.  I  want  my 
advertising  manager  to  have  opin- 
ions of  his  own.  I  want  him  to  voice 
his  opinions.    But  when  he  has  done 


that,  I  want  him  to  shut  up.  I  am 
responsible  if  things  do  not  go 
right.  And  it  has  happened  more 
than  once  that  I  have  had  my  own 
reasons  for  wanting  a  certain  thing 
done  in  a  certain  way — reasons 
which  I  did  not  wish  to  disclose  to 
anyone. 

I  agree  with  the  author  of  "If  I 
Were  an  Advertising  Manager 
Again"  when  he  says  that  original- 
ity is  the  one  quality  which  an  ad- 
vertising manager  should  have;  but 
I  differ  with  him  when  he  intimates 
that,  somehow  or  other,  an  advertis- 
ing manager  can  "get  by"  if  he  lacks 
the  ability  to  write  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly or  if  he  has  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  mediums,  is  not  a 
shrewd  buyer  of  advertising  or  is 
deficient  in  organizing  ability. 
These  are  the  very  things  an  adver- 
tising manager  is  hired  to  be  and 
do.  And  if  he  has  not  got  them,  he 
has  no  right  to  call  himself  an  ad- 
vertising manager — he  has  no  right 
to  expect  to  hold  an  advertising 
manager's  job. 

I  AM  likewise  in  agreement  with 
the  author  when  he  says  that  an 
advertising  manager  should  know 
the  business  with  which  he  is  identi- 
fied from  the  standpoints  of  the 
dealer  and  consumer  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  manufacturer.  I  feel 
very  strongly  on  this  subject.  There 
are,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  scores 
of  manufacturers  who  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  whether  or  not  the  re- 
tailer makes  a  fair  profit  on  their 
products.  What  is  more,  they  don't 
care.  They  are  the  very  men  who 
ask  retailers  to  "push  our  line." 
Why  should  the  retailer  do  that? 
The  more  of  it  he  sells,  the  more 
money  he  loses. 

There  is  a  profit-point  below  which 
the  retailer  cannot  go.  It  is  not  the 
same  with  every  retailer.  The  chain 
store  which  turns  its  stock  thirty  or 
forty  times  a  year  can  make  money 
at  prices  which  spell  disaster  for  the 
retailer  whose  turnover  is  only  half 
as  rapid.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
no  advertiser  can  hope  to  be  per- 
manently successful  if  he  does  not 
have  the  goodwill  of  the  "trade." 
And,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  self- 
dense  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  ad- 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

^"■JVe  lire  the  prisoners  of  our  ideas' 


From  politics  to  business  may  seem  ajump. 

Yet— what  do  you  sell?  Dentifrice?  Motor 
Cars?  Paper?  Hats?  Yourfield  hasits  dozen 
or  so  competitors.  Each  with  its  dozen 
reasons-why. 

Of  course,  the  public  gets  muddled.  Nat- 
urally, it  doesn't  get  the  "straight"  of  each 
story. 

As  the  politician  works  his  vote-getting 
campaign,  the  business  man  must  work  his 
sale -getting  campaign.  He  must  set  the 
public  straight  on  one  big  point.  This 
means  — he  must  boil  his  advertising  down 
to  a  single  idea.  The  bigger  that  idea,  the 
stronger  its  sell. 


"Tammany  Hall's" 
Little  Scheme 

The  Tammany  Halls  of  America  have 
learned,  better  than  the  business  man,  how 
to  make  the  public  think  their  way. 
Witness  the  strategy  that  keeps  John  F. 
Hylan  mayor  of  New  York.  All  the 
charges  against  his  administration  are 
damned  bv  shouting:  "The  interests!"  All 
the  benefits  of  his  policies  are  glorified  by 
shouting:  "The  interests!" 
Witness  the  campaign  that  put  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  for  his  second  term.  Its  backbone 
was  one  phrase:  "He  kept  us  out  of  war!" 

§ 
Every  political  battle  develops  dozens  o^ 
claims  and  accusations.  The  more  that  arise, 
the  more  befogged  the  public.  The  astute 
campaign  manager  therefore  tries  to  get  the 
public  clear  on  the  one  big  vital  point. 

This  is  how  he  does  it: 

I.  By  boiling  down  the  party  platform  to 

a  single  popular  issue. 
1.  By  summing  up  that  issue  in  a  single 

popular  idea. 
3.  By  pounding  that  idea. 


To  give  two  specific  examples: 

"Paper  is  part  of  the  picture."  This  idea  stands  out  of 
an  ocean  of  paper  advertising,  as  one  of  the  biggest  in- 
fluences in  the  printing  industry. 

" IVrought  from  So/id  S:/ver."  Starting  with  a  public 
confused  between  silver  plate  and  sterling,  this  idea 
brought  a  new  brand  of  sterling  silver  to  the  front  in 
less  than  3  years. 


Both  are  examples  of  what  Federal  calls 
the  "Interrupting  Idea." 

Such  Interrupting  Idea,  Federal  develops 
in  this  way: 

1 .  By  digging  out  the  vital  point  which  dis- 
tinguishes your  product  or  service  from 
all  competition. 

2.  By  giving  that  point  life — in  a  phrase,  a 
picture,  or  a  style. 

3.  By  impressing  that  phrase,  picture,  or 
style  thru  all  advertising  and  sales  work. 

Of  the  success  of  campaigns  built  on  Inter- 
rupting Ideas,  Federal  clients  can  offer  the 
best  testimony.    And  they  do! 


"The  Interrupting  Idea"  is  also  issued 
as  an  independent  publication.,  printed  on  fine 
paper.  Executives  who  wish  to  receive  it 
regularly  are  invited  to  write  to  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency, d^flj/jpM^/.jiV.F. 
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Either  or  both  on  request — 


SEASONS 


— a  fct^of  "success  stories,"  bound 
in  book  form,,  frqpi  advertising 
agents  who  have  zvorked  to  zvin  the 
interest,  confidence  and  cooperation 
of  the  dry  goods  and  department 
store  merchant.  These  suggest 
two  truths — first,  that  the  keen, 
progressive  men  and  zvomen  of  the 
country's  leading  stores  are  most 
poiverful  in  building  prosperitv 
for  the  lines  that  they  select  and 
sell — second,  that  the  Economist 
Group  is  an  active  and  valued  as- 
sistant to  the  leading  stores  of  the 
land.  There  are  plenty  more  suc- 
cesses where  these  came  from. 


mM^Wj 


— a  sixteen-page  reference  folder 
discussing  the  character  and  func- 
tion of  the  dry  goods  and  depart- 
ment store  merchant  and  outlining 
the  services  of  his  accepted  bitsiness 
papers.  This  folder  also  lists  more 
tlian  10,000  key  centers  influenced 
by  the  Economist  Group.  It  is  of 
standard  si::c  and  is  arran^jed  to 
contain  further  data  on  the  retail 
market.  "SUM  FAX"  is  brief,  in  ■ 
teresting  and  useful. 


TELL  ANE 

and  he^ll         I 

TELL  ANE 


npHE  simple,  logical  and  successful  way 
■*■  to  sell  through  the  merchant  is  to  sell 
to  the  merchant. 

Just  as  your  basic  sale  is  merchandise 
merit — so  his  is  selection  of  merit.  The 
merchant  welcomes  buying  information;  he 
wants  to  know  your  business  better  because 
his  success  depends  on  knowing.  Influence 
his  selections  by  telling  and  selling  him. 

When  he  has  ordered — your  line  or  some 
other — what  does  he  do  for.it? 

The  merchant  tells  and  sells  the  millions! 
He  shows  them  at  the  final  purchase  point. 
He  is  the  world's  largest  advertiser.  His 
promotion,  paid  for  by  him  and  fortified 
by  his  prestige,  constantly  and  compelling- 
ly  urges  people  to  buy. 

All  to  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer. 
When  he  sells  to  the  merchant  he  hires  a 
super  sales-force  having  entree  everywhere 
and  unexampled  energy — a  sales  force  ask- 
ing no  salary  whatever — a  sales  force  with 
a  regular  range  of  a  hundred  million 
buying  customers! 


The  ECONOMIST  GROL 

239  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
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lELL  THE  MERCHANT 


lELL  THE  MILLIONS! 


Research  has  shown  that  97  per  cent  of 
all  purchases  in  this  market  are  direct  re- 
turns on  the  stores'  own  personality  and 
"pep."  It  is  far  easier  for  a  thousand  mer- 
chants to  influence  the  buying  habits  of  a 
million  people  than  vice  versa. 

The  ECONOMIST  GROUP  has  grown 
naturally  to  complete,  controlled  coverage 
of  this  field,  reaching  45,000  buyers  and  ex- 
ecutives in  the  35,000  foremost  stores  that 
do  three-fourths  of  the  total  business  done 
in  the  lines  they  sell.  Its  influence  extends 
into  more  than  10,000  towns,  about  68  per 
cent  of  the  national  total,  with  an  average 
of  3.3  store-subscribers  per  town. 

For  years  the  ECONOMIST  GROUP 
has  stood  alone  as  guide,  counselor  and 
friend  to  the  American  merchant,  purchas- 
ing agent  for  the  American  people. 

For  any  producer  or  distributor  whose 
lines  pass  through  dry  goods  and  depart- 
ment stores — here  is  the  most  scientific, 
flexible  and  efficient  advertising  machine! 


DRY  GOODS 
MERCHANT- 


ECONOMIST 
ECONOMIST 


] 


These  other  business  papers, 

also    the    leaders    in    their 

various  fields,  are   published 

by    the 

UNITED     PUBLISHERS 
CORPORATION— 


Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  The 
Iron  Age,  Hardware  Age,  Hard- 
ware Buyers  Catalog,  El  Automovil 
Americano,  The  American  Automo- 
bile, Automobile  Trade  Directory, 
Motor  Age,  Automotive  Industries, 
Motor  World,  Motor  Transport. 
Distribution  and  Warehousing, 
Automobile  Trade  Journal,  Com- 
mercial Car  Journal,  Chilton  Auto- 
mobile Directory,  Chilton  Tractor 
&  Equipment  Journal,  Chilton 
Tractor  &  lmi)lement  Index. 
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Humble  Selling 

111  Which  It  Appears  That  a  Wise  Salesman,  by  Making  HiiiiseK 
Small,  Sometimes  Can  Make  His  Sales  Large 

By  Willis  Brindley 


You  know  how  it  is  sometimes 
— feel  pretty  rocky,  nothing 
very  pressing  on,  really  need 
a  holiday.  It  was  that  way  with  me, 
and  I  told  the  office  that  I  was  go- 
ing home  to  cure  a  cold.  Then  I 
really  did  go  home,  and  got  onto  a 
couch  in  our  living  room,  and  had  a 
little  party  with  Charles  Dickens, 
Esquire. 

I  was  reading  "David  Copper- 
field."  Uriah  Heep,  in  his  fawning 
manner,  explained  the  effectiveness 
of  humility.  His  father,  you  will  re- 
call, had  been  'umble  before  Uriah, 
had  preached  'umbleness  to  Uriah's 
mother  and  to  Uriah  himself,  and  the 
family    had    prospered    wonderfully,    dirt  from  a  rug 

The  door   bell   rang.    I   was  sick,     like  this   at  the 
much  too  sick,  to  answer.    From  my 
cozy  retreat  I  heard  my  wife  in  con- 
versation  with   an   agent.    She   was 
doing  the  talking. 

"I  would  really  rather  not  take 
your  time,"  she  said  in  that  frigidly 
courteous  tone  that  every  house-to- 
house  man  dreads.  "I  have  no  use 
for   a    vacuum    cleaner,    don't   want 


be  thoroughly  informed  about  what 
he  has  to  sell.  In  the  case  of  a  vacu- 
um cleaner,  the  question  is:  Will 
the  cleaner  do  what  the  manufac- 
turer claims  it  will  do?  Frankly,  I 
don't  know.  I  think  that  I  ought  to 
know.  Whisking 
flour  from  a  car- 
pet onto  which 
i  t  has  been 
spilled  is  evi- 
d  e  n  1 1  y  much 
easier  than,  for 
example,  clean- 
ing both  the 
surface  dirt  and 
the      imbedded 


one,  never  intend  to  buy  one,  and  I 
don't    care    how    much    better   your 
cleaner    is    than 
all   the   others." 

Well,  thought 
I.  that  ought  to 
be  enough  for 
the  young  man. 
It  would  be  for 
me,  but  I  heard 
him  saying  : 
"I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  you  say 
that,  madam, 
very  glad,  be- 
cause it  makes 
it  possible  for 
me  to  make  an 
i  nvestiga- 
tion  under 
favorable  aus- 
pices. I'm  go- 
ing to  step  in- 
side for  just  a  moment,  so  as  to 
permit  closing  your  door." 

Well,  he  had  gotten  into  the  house. 

"You  will  understand,  madam, 
that  in  order  to  make  a  success  of 
selling  anything,  the  salesman  must 


door,  which  gets 
the  very  hard- 
est kind  of  ser- 
vice, with  every- 
body tracking  all 
the  mud  in  from 
the       outside." 

To  this  my  wife  made  no  answer, 
but  evidently  the  salesman  got  into 


".  .  .  proceeded  to  suck  the 
dirt  from  the  rug  which  cov- 
ered my  chaste  limbs" 


action,  because  pretty  soon  I  heard 

her     exclaim     in     surprise     at     the 

amount    of    dirt 


extracted 

from 

the    rug. 

From 

bits    of 

con- 

v  e  r  s  a  t  i 

on,! 

".  .  .  every  morning  she'd  bust 

that    candy    up    by    running    a 

hammer  handle  through  it" 


judged  that  the 
testing  of  the 
machine  was  be- 
ing carried  on 
in  the  reception 
room,  and  final- 
ly they  led  it  to 
the  living  room 
and  proceeded 
to  suck  dirt 
right  from  un- 
der me,  out  of 
the  upholstered 
couch  and  from 
the  rug  which 
covered  my 
chaste  limbs.  Now  my  wife  spoke 
without  warning,  addressing  her  re- 
marks to  me. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?  You've 
been  after  me  and  after  me  and  af- 
ter me,  and  here's  a  nice  young  man 


with  one  of  the  things,  and  it  seems 
to  do  the  work.  It's  sixty-seven  dol- 
lars." 

"I  happen  to  have  sixty-seven  dol- 
lars," I  told  her.  "Why  not  buy  it? 
— that  is,  if  the  young  man  is  will- 
ing to  sell.  I 
gathered  from 
fragments  o  f 
conversa- 
tion  that  drift- 
ed to  me  that 
he  was  not  here 
to  sell  his  clean- 
er, but  mere- 
1  y  to  make 
some  experi- 
ments  that 
would  enlarge 
his  scantyknow- 
ledge  of  its 
merits." 

The  young 
man  said  noth- 
ing, but  the  look 
that  he  gave  me 
spoke  aplenty.  It  was  very  eloquent. 
"Oh,  you  think  you're  awfully 
smart,"  said  my  wife.  "If  you  want 
me  to  have  this  thing,  quit  fooling 
and  sit  up  and  make  out  a  check  for 
sixty-seven  dollars." 

It  seemed  to  me,  upon  thinking 
it  over,  that  the  young  man's  sys- 
tem was  good,  and  I  set  out  to  in- 
vestigate his  method,  which  I  have 
called  "humble  selling."  It  seems  to 
be  a  style  that  good  salesmen  use, 
declaring  the  while  that  they  don't. 
I  live  in  a  rented  house,  and  my 
landlord,  a  veteran  cracker  and 
candy  salesman,  lives  nearby.  He 
spends  his  Sundays  underneath  his 
car,  fixing  it  for  the  road.  I  asked 
Bill  what  he  thought  of  humble  sell- 
ing.    He   didn't  like  it. 

"You  gotta  make  'em  believe  that 
you  know  all  about  it,"  he  said. 
"Your  scheme's  no  good."  And  then, 
apropos  of  nothing  in  particular, 
Bill  let  loose  on  the  failure  of  his 
own  particular  house  to  cooperate 
with  salesmen. 

"Yes,   sir,"  he   said,   "it  beats  all 

how  those  fellers  in  the  office  don't 

know  nothing   and   you   can't   teach 

'em  nothing.    Here   I  was  hollering 

[continued  on  page  66] 
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How  One  National  Rural  Weekly 
Replaces  820  Local  Weekly  Newspapers 

and  Saves  Three-fourths  the  Cost 


IN  twenty-two  leading  farm- 
ing states  (black  states 
above),  CAPPER'S  WEEKLY, 
with  954,512  circulation  cost- 
45.55  per  inch,  replaces 


m 


820  average  country  weekly 
newspapers  with  947,446  total 
circulation  costing  ^198.23  per 
inch. 


In  all  the  forty-eight  states, 
CAPPER'S  WEEKLY,  with 
1,051,630  circulation  costing 
$49.42  per  inch,  replaces  898 
average  country  weekly  news- 
papers with  1,043,472  total  cir- 
culation costing  $214.17  per 
inch. 


Now,   Advertise   in   One  Publication  Instead  of  898  — 
Save  $12,000  On  Every  One  Thousand  Line  Schedule! 


CAPPER'S  WEEKLY 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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THE  &-pt  PAG 

QMs  Bodkins 


MUCH  gray  matter  is  expended 
by  advertisers  in  trying  to  make 
the  public  place  their  orders 
at  once,  but  I  doubt  if  any  more  con- 
vincing piece  of  copy  has  been  viritten 
than  this  one  which  a  Michigan  sub- 
scriber to  Time  sent  the  editor  ot 
that  publication  recently: 
To  THE  Public 

The  reason  why  I  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  do  painting  so  much  cheaper  than  any- 
body else  is  because  I  am  a  bachelor  and 
do  not  need  to  make  a  protit.  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  wife  and  children. 

'Tis  now  my  duty  to  inform  the  public 
that  this  advantage  will  shortly  be  with- 
drawn, as  I  am  about  to  be  married.  You 
will  therefore  do  well  to  send  in  your  orders 
at  once  for  the  old  rate. 

— 8pt— 

John  Clyde  Osvi^ald  has  stirred  me 
up  about  Benjamin  Franklin  again 
and  I've  been  re-reading  Frankl.n's 
"Autobiography"  for  the  fourth  time. 
One  spot  in  it  amused  me  greatly  and 
caused  me  to  ponder  on  the  subject  of 
organization    progress. 

You  will  recall  Franklin's  dis- 
cussion   of   the    Dunkers.      This 
sect     experienced     considerable 
embarrassment      because      they 
were  charged  with  many  "abom- 
inable principles  and  practices" 
which    were    not    part    of   their 
religion.       Franklin     suggested 
as  a   remedy  that  they  publish 
the     articles     of     their     belief. 
This    the    Dunkers    objected    to 
doing,    explaining,     "When    we 
were  first  drawn  together  as  a 
society    it   had    pleased    God    to 
enlighten   our   minds    so   far   as 
to  see  that  some  doctrines  which 
we  once  esteemed   truths   were  errors, 
and  that  others  which  we  had  esteemed 
errors  were  real  truths.     From  time  to 
time  He  has  been  pleased  to  afford  us 
further  light,  and  our  principles  have 
been   improving  and  our  errors  dimin- 
ishing.   Now  we  are  not  sure  that  we  are 
arrived  at  the  end  of  this  progression 
and    at   the   perfection   of   spiritual   or 
theological    knowledge;     and    we    fear 
that,  if  we  should  once  print  our  con- 
fession   of   faith,    we    should    feel   our- 
selves as  if   bound   and   confin'd   by   it, 
and    perhaps    be    unwilling    to    receive 
farther  improvements,  and  our  succes- 
sors  still  more  so,  as  conceiving  what 
we  their  elders  and  founders  had  done, 
to  be  something  sacred  never  to  be  de- 
parted from." 

I  have  heard  organizations  and  as- 
sociations voice  equally  naive  explana- 
tions for  not  setting  down  their  aims 
or    principles;    and    I    have    observed 


others  holding  tenaciously  to  a  set  of 
outgrown  principles  or  standards. 
Should  not  an  organization  or  an  as- 
sociation grow  and  progress?  Should 
not  it  turn  its  back  every  so  often  on 
the  old  tenets  of  its  belief  and  look 
forward? 

— 8pt— 

James  H.  Collins  says  that  Mrs. 
Christine  Frederick  says  that  we 
Americans  spend  $11  per  capita  yearly 
in  advertising,  and  that  we  spend  a 
like  amount  per  capita  for  candy; 
whereas  we  content  ourselves  with  pay- 
ing our  college  professors  eight  cents 
per  year. 

Who  will  volunteer  to  editorialize  on 
this  quarter  of  a  dozen  assorted  sta- 
tistics? 

— Spt— 

From  The  Magic  Chef,  published  by 
the  American  Stove  Company,  of  Lo- 
rain, Ohio,  we  borrow  this  priceless 
advertising      relic      of     bygone     days. 


j\  0  T  I  C  E . 

Wf  lire  opposed  to  Uie 
recently  tulopted  pnurtice  of 
ppdliug  stoves ;  it  is  a  gooij 
way  16  crowd  ofTiui  inferior 
artiide,aud  itn&vassarily  itn- 
lii.Besalax  of  $5  to  $10  per 
stove  on  the  purchaseni.  We 
will  sell  stoves  at  our  aftore 
frolii  $5  to  $10  per  atove  less 
than  Pedlars  aak  for  them. 
We  will  put  our  stoves  a- 
;aiuJiL  &uy  othoi-  Coakiog 
:'>ve  in  the  market  for  da- 
.bilily  and  ecouomy. 


when  stove  manufacturers  were  ob- 
liged to  warn  the  public  against  stove 
peddlers.  The  picture  of  the  stove 
salesman  with  his  "portfolio"  is  a 
masterly  stroke  of  satire.  And  satire 
is  a  good  weapon  for  this  kind  of  war- 
fare. 

— 8-pt— 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  Dr.  David 
S.  Friday  estimates  that  the  average 
railroad  fare  for  a  commercial  traveler 
is  between  $300  and  $400  a  year,  and 
generally  closer  to  the  latter  figure. 
This  he  estimates  as  10  per  cent  of  the 
average  cost  per  year  of  keeping  a 
salesman  on  the  road,  including  salary, 
commissions  and  various  other  inci- 
dental expenses. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
reader  of  this  page  as  to  how  this  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  Friday's  checks  up  against 
his  company's  experience. 


Well,  at  last  I  know  now  that  this 
page  is  read.  In  the  issue  of  February 
11  appeared  an  item  about  the  plan 
worked  out  by  the  Utiion  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  to  "sell"  $1,000  on 
easy  payments  of  $4.45.  What  I  wrote 
was  that  these  were  monthly  payments, 
over  a  period  of  48  months;  whereas 
I  should  have  written  weekly  payments 
of  $4.45  over  this  period. 

Believe  you  me,  as  Nina  Wilcox  Put- 
nam would  put  it,  I've  heard  about  this 
slip!  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  if  there 
aren't  a  large  number  of  certified  pub- 
lic accountants  on  the  Fortnightly's 
mailing  list! 

Well,  I  apologize  for  any  false  hopes 
I  may  have  raised  in  the  breast 
rf  any  reader  who  had  visions 
of  getting  rich  quick  on  the  easy 
payment  plan. 

— 8-pt— 

I  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
have  read  it  through  so  soon,  for 
it  is  just  off  the  press  and  it 
boasts  some  718  pages,  but  I 
have  spent  enough  time  with 
Robert  E.  Ramsay's  newest 
book,  "Constructive  Merchan- 
dising," to  have  developed  an 
active  wonder  as  to  where  Ram- 
say got  the  time  to  compile  such 
a  comprehensive  treatise  on  merchan- 
dising, and  an  impression  that  the  book 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  marketing. 

It  is  chockful  of  facts,  figures  and 
ideas,  and  they  are  made  get-at-able  by 
a  very  exhaustive  index  built  on  the 
principle  of  the  instruction  book  that 
came  with  my  first  automobile,  with  its 
"symptom  index"  which  referred  me  to 
page  5  if  my  trouble  was  in  getting  the 
brakes  to  brake,  or  to  page  17  if  the 
carburetor   wouldn't  carb. 

— 8-pt— 

Recently  I  attended  a  sales  conven- 
tion at  which  the  program  called  for  a 
series  of  five-minute  talks.  The  audi- 
ence seemed  to  be  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  it  applauded 
more  vociferously  for  the  merit  of  fin- 
ishing within  the  allotted  time  than  for 
the  merit  of  a  speaker's  remarks! 
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6,000,000 
Pairs  of  Feet 


OF  course  there  may  be  people 
who  think  rural  folk  don't 
wear  shoes!  But  they  do.  And 
they  wear  them  out.  Farm  peo- 
ple are  harder  on  shoes  than  city 
people. 

Just  think,  among  The  Farm 
Journal  families  there  are  6,000,- 
000  pairs  of  feet  to  be  kept  shod. 
Here  alone  is  a  market  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pairs  of 
shoes  each  months — work  shoes, 
street  shoes,  dress  shoes;  men's 


shoes,  women's  shoes,  children's 
shoes;  high  shoes,  low  shoes, 
slippers ! 

These  shoes  are  being  bought — 
at  city  stores,  town  stores,  and 
country  stores  —  where  makes 
little  difference.  But  whose 
manufacture — that  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  the 
manufacturer  of  shoes.  And  he 
can  influence  the  choice  of  The 
Farm  Journal's  6,000,000  rural 
families  at  a  cost  of  less  than  l-i 
cent  per  page  per  family. 


Ik  l^rm  journal 

first     Jl^      in  the      ^  farm  field 
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A  Call  in  Time 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   26] 


tinuous  and  heavy.  Virtually  every 
delivery  brought  something  and,  as  a 
result,  it  was  not  long  before  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  was  receiving 
even  a  meager  fraction  of  the  atten- 
tion desired  for  it  by  its  senders.  Much 
of  this  mail  came  to  my  business  ad- 
dress, more  to  my  home,  but  it  made 
little  difference — after  the  first  few 
weeks  that  piece  was  lucky  which  was 
given  a  second  glance.  After  we  be- 
gan to  recognize  the  envelopes  of  the 
most  persistent  purchasers  of  stamps 
their  particular  epistles  very  often  went 
absolutely  unopened. 

ON  March  27,  came  a  solicitation 
from  the  manufacturing  concern 
whose  make  of  furnace  was  already 
specified.  I  haven't  yet  taken  time  to 
discover  whether  this  company  was 
advocating  the  equipment  specified  or 
was  endeavoring  to  sell  something  else 
in  its  place.  All  through  this  early 
period  its  competitors  were  similarly 
active,  so  far  as  mail  effort  went,  but 
not  until  midsummer  did  anyone  ap- 
pear in  person  to  broach  the  heating 
subject. 

Mail  work  was  similarly  active  in 
regard  to  plumbing  fixtures  but  no  di- 
rect attack  accompanied  or  followed  it. 
One  of  the  most  active  of  the  mail- 
using  concerns,  at  one  stage  of  its 
effort,  submitted  a  questionnaire  which 
did  little  to  help  its  cause,  inasmuch 
as  it  asked  me  for  information  as  to 
whether  I  was  building  a  residence, 
apartment,  hotel,  club  or  hospital.  How 
it  secured  my  name  and  address  with- 
out acquiring  the  additional  informa- 
tion as  to  what  type  of  construction 
I  was  undertaking,  I  do  not  know.  The 
puzzle  is  made  more  intricate  by  the 
fact  that  I  have  another  letter  from 
this  company  which  begins  "Re: — 
Your   New  Residence." 

Mrs.  Powers — (I  only  recently  dis- 
covered this  fact) — had  been  led  to  de- 
sire  a   certain   make   of   plumbing   fix- 


ture through  the  illustrations  and 
descriptions  given  in  its  magazine  ad- 
vertising. However,  when  the  time 
came  when  it  was  necessary  to  make 
actual  selections,  delays  were  inadvis- 
able, the  favored  manufacturer  had  not 
informed  her  where  his  goods  could 
be  seen  in  Cleveland  and  the  archi- 
tect's suggestion  of  another  well-known 
make  was,  therefore,  followed,  after 
inspection  had  shown  that  similar 
items  could  be  secured. 

Metal  lath — a  particular  brand  was 
specified — was  represented  in  the  early 
mail  activity  by  the  favored  manufac- 
turer, who  endeavored  to  have  its  use 
broadened.  Somewhat  more  pressure 
from  Bostwick — or  perhaps  if  we  had 
stayed  in  town  through  June — would 
have  made  the  effort  effective.  Thus 
far  this  is  my  only  regret  in  holding 
to  original  specifications. 

THROUGH  March,  April  and  May 
the  mail  onslaught  was  at  its  height 
— a  few  salesmen  deigned  to  use  the 
telephone  in  an  effort  to  make  a  sale, 
but  only  a  bare  handful  approached 
me  at  my  place  of  business  or  came  in 
person  to  our  home.  We  were  away 
through  June.  In  July  the  situation 
changed  materially.  I  began  at  last 
to  have  a  fairly  consistent  (and  long- 
anticipated)  stream  of  would-be  inter- 
viewers calling  at  my  office.  The  door- 
bell at  our  home  also  experienced  a 
sudden  accession  of  popularity.  These 
midsummer  callers,  however,  were  with 
few  exceptions  compelled  to  meet  a 
tiringly  uniform  answer — "No,  we 
can't  be  interested — we  are  already 
using  Suchandso,"  in  many  cases  sup- 
plemented by  the  information  "in  fact, 
it's  already  in"  or  "already  done."  In- 
formation I  would  have  welcomed  ear- 
lier now  came  too  late  to  be  useful. 

One  man  stood  conspicuously  out  of 
the  throng — first,  by  being  on  the  job 
in  time,  second,  by  showing  sufficient 
initiative  to   visit  the   job   itself  when 


Mrs.  Powers  was  there  to  give  him  the 
information  he  needed  in  order  to  sub- 
mit a  price  and,  third,  by  sticking  to 
the  sale  until  it  was  closed  in  his  favor. 
He  was  a  metal  weather  strip  repre- 
sentative. His  one  active  competitor 
sacrificed  his  chance  by  giving  to  the 
architect  what  (apparently)  was  the 
only  possible  copy  of  his  estimate  and 
then  being  unable  or  unwilling  or  too 
lazy  to  furnish  us  a  duplicate.  Had 
he  taken  the  trouble  to  discover  that 
weather  strips  were  not  in  the  general 
contract  in  this  instance,  he  could  have 
submitted  his  price  more  intelligently 
and,  perhaps,  more  successfully. 

Another  incident  hard  to  explain 
was  the  call  at  the  nearly  finished 
house  of  a  heat  regulator  salesman 
who  launched  vigorously  into  his  sales 
talk,  only  to  be  told  that  his  favorite 
product  was  already  covered  in  the 
heating  contract.  Had  this  been  in 
March,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  un- 
derstand— in  August  it  was  wholly 
time-waste. 

Electric  lighting  fixtures  —  repre- 
sented in  the  flow  of  direct  mail — were 
strangely  missing  from  the  commodi- 
ties represented  by  the  file  of  sales- 
men. As  late  as  the  first  week  of 
September,  when  we  finally  visited  a 
fixture  display  room — on  our  own  in- 
itiative, by  the  way — we  would  have 
been  ripe  prospects  for  anyone  taking 
the  trouble  to  try  to  interview  us. 

AT  no  time  were  hardware  salesmen 
x\.interested  in  our  house  as  a  mar- 
ket. A  water  heater  salesman  waged  a 
stubborn  campaign  upon  me  at  my  of- 
fice— four  or  five  visits.  Only  one 
point  was  missing  in  his  sales  strategy. 
He  let  me  tell  him  that  a  similar  article 
was  already  provided  for.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  was  misinformed,  as  he 
could  have  discovered  and  proved  had 
he  taken  two  minutes  to  read  the  speci- 
fications at  the  architect's  office.  That 
two  minutes  would  have  won  him  the 
sale.  The  substitute  now  in  use  is,  I 
am  willing  to  admit,  not  the  equal  of 
his  article  and  is  there  only  because 
the  contractor,  when  we  stated  our  dis- 
like of  the  coal  heater  we  had  unwit- 
tingly approved,  volunteered  to  have 
a  gas  heater  installed.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  high  priced  article 
had  little  show.  In  midsummer — when 
the  salesman  was  active — I  would  have 
authorized  as  an  extra  the  difference 
between  the  costs.  By  September  cost- 
resistance  had  gripped  me  and  I  would 
not  authorize  the  change. 

Refrigerators  —  ice  and  electric  — 
were  active  throughout,  using  mail, 
telephone  and  personal  calls.  The  only 
direct  evidence  we  ever  had  that  stove 
manufacturers  were  alive  was  a  card- 
board hanger  left  in  the  kitchen. 

Thus  it  went,  right  through  to  the 
finish,  until  finally  we  realized  this 
surprising  fact — that,  except  for  i 
single  item  of  weather  strips,  not  a 
single  salesman  out  of  the  long  line 
that  talked  to  vs  has  a  dollar's  worth  of 
orders  to  shoiv  for  his  effort. 

Hundreds  of  dollars  of  sales  time  ex- 
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Temh   Ave.   at    36lh   St.,   New  York 

effective   with   the 

March  Issue 

becomes  a  monthly 

appearing    on    the 

15th 


Final  forms  close  on  the  5th  day  of  each  month. 
If  proofs  are  to  be  submitted,  copy  and  cuts 
should  be  in  our  hands  three  (3)  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  publishing  date. 
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One  Source  of  Results 


iJiRECT  advertising  is  a  definite  advertising 
medium  which  in  specific  instances  may  be 
used  to  obtain  definite  results. 

Where  direct  advertising  is  needed,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  it;  and,  if  it  is  worth  doing,  it 
is  worth  doing  welJ. 


For  purposes  of  economy  and  as  a  guaranty  of 
effectiveness,  the  cooperation  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  speciaKzes  in  its  execution  is  indis- 
pensable to  theplanning,  preparation  andpro- 
duction  of  direct  advertising. 


The  Evans -Winter-Hebb  organization  confines 
its  entire  energies,  abilitiesandfacilities  to  the 
execution  of  direct  advertising. 


The  significance  of  the  Evans-Winter-Hebb 
experience  to  you,  as  an  advertiser,  lies  in  its 
breadth  and  in  its  solid  foundation.  It  derives 
its  quality  from  its  association  with  eminent 
advertisers  in  many  industries,  and  its  author- 
ity from  the  results  of  its  practice. 

Do  you  know  what  Evans-Winter-Hebb  can 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  your  direct 
advertising  plans? 

Evans  -Winter  -  Hebb  /»r.  Detroit 

,    822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans-Winter-Hebb  organization  has  within  itself  complete  facihties  for  the 
planning  and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printing  :  Analysis  -  Plan 
Copy -Design -Art -Engraving -Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing -Binding -Mailing 


pended,  and  not  a  cent  so  far  as  results 
were  concerned. 

The  items  we  needed  over  and  be- 
yond the  specifications  we  went  out 
and  dug  up  for  ourselves,  in  each  case 
unable  to  wait  longer  for  their  par- 
ticular sellers  to  appear.  In  some  cases 
the  placing  of  the  order  seemed  actu- 
ally to  be  the  signal  for  which  that 
particular  trade  was  waiting,  so 
promptly  thereafter  did  competitors' 
representatives  appear.  The  singlfe  ex- 
ception was  the  solicitation  of  one 
landscape  architect  who  talked  to  me 
at  my  office — his  visit  still  stands  out 
clearly  in  my  memory,  because,  of  all 
that  long  line,  he  was  the  only  sales- 
man who  was  talking  to  me  on  an  item 
which  was  called  for  by  our  plans  but 
was  still  undecided.  All  others  were 
seeking  to  change  the  specifications  or 
add  extras  to  the  plans. 

It  wasn't  that  we  were  unvdlling 
to  listen  to  reason  or  that  we  held 
the  original  specifications  needlessly 
sacred.  It  wasn't  that  we  refused  to 
give  salesmen  adequate  time  to  present 
their  claims.  The  outstanding  and 
dominating  reason  why  all  this  sales 
effort  was  so  barren  of  results  was  bad 
thning. 

So  long  as  we  were  undecided  on  a 
matter,  eager  for  information  and  re- 
ceptive to  suggestions,  no  one  came. 
Once  we  had  decided,  the  bombardment 
began. 

Better  no  sales  effort  than  a  wasted 
one — it's  less  expensive. 


[This  is  the  second  ot  three  articles  by 
Marsh  K.  Powers  on  the  subject  of  "Selling 
Into  the  New  Home."  The  first  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  February  11,  1925.  page  15. 
The  last  installment  will  be  published  in  the 
issue  of  March  11. — Editor.] 


Harry  Meyer 

Recently  with  the  Dittmann  Shoe 
Company  and  first  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Advertising  Club,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Ross-Gould  Company,  St. 
Louis  advertising  agency. 


P.  C.  Gunion 

Advertising  manager  of  the  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Company,  Harrison, 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  to  a  place  on 
the  sales  board  of  that  company.  Mr. 
Gunion  will  head  the  market  research 
department  in  addition  to  his  advertis- 
ing activities. 


B.  J.  Parsons 

For  several  years  in  the  service  de- 
partment of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  mercliandising  service  with  the 
Standard  Farm  Paper  Unit,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago. 


Stoll  &  Thayer 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  art  service  com- 
pany formed  by  Charles  T.  Stoll  and 
Walter  Thayer  with  headquarters  at 
1482  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hazard  Advertising  Corporation 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  to  Scott  &  Williams, 
Inc.,  same  city,  manufacturers  of  knit- 
ting machines. 
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Time  to  Count  Your 
Losing  Tricks 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  20] 

work  as  the  old  one,  or  as  the  Blank 
Company's,  did  take  its  place  in  our 
selling  scheme,  and  gave  us  another 
selling  trick  to  make  up  for  the  one 
we'd  lost.  Which  we  probably  wouldn't 
have  had  ready  if  I  hadn't  made  that 
entry  on  this  'Losing  Trick'  sheet  three 
years  ago. 

"This  afternoon  I've  run  across  an 
editorial  article  in  this  journal  which 
has  convinced  me  that  our  whole  'WW 
line  will  be  obsolete  in  four  or  five 
years,  due  to  a  recent  chemical  dis- 
covery; and,  as  you  see,  I've  just  put 
it  down  on  this  sheet,  which  means  that 
from  now  on  it  is  to  be  considered  a 
'losing  trick.' " 

IT  is  no  wonder  that  this  president  is 
known  within  the  circle  of  his  indus- 
try as  a  shrewd  judge  of  markets  and 
of  public  tastes,  or  that  he  is  the 
despair  of  some  of  his  competitors. 
Yet  strangely  enough  he  is  not  given 
proper  credit  for  his  success,  for  he 
is  thought  to  be  a  good  guesser,  to  be 
almost  clairvoyant,  whereas  the  truth 
is  he  works  against  a  stark  background 
of  realities,  simply  recognizing  these 
realities  the  minute  they  appear  above 
the  horizon  and  discounting  them  at 
once  in  planning  for  the  future  of  the 
business. 

With  so  many  fundamental  changes 
taking  place  in  our  social  life  and  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world, 
this  habit  of  counting  the  "losing 
tricks"  promptly  and  starting  to  figure 
out  a  way  of  winning  the  game  with- 
out them  if  necessary  is  to  be  highly 
commended. 

With  radio  already  a  reality;  with 
air  travel  more  than  a  probability; 
with  wireless  transmission  of  energy 
at  least  a  possibility;  with  chemistry 
promising  new  marvels  for  the  near 
future;  with  social  habits  and  tastes 
undergoing  revolutionary  changes; 
with  the  world  shrinking  to  a  point 
where  men's  and  women's  minds  are 
beginning  to  bridge  the  oceans;  with 
standardization  (or  simplification  if 
you  prefer)  swiftly  working  its  way 
into  industry  after  industry,  and  estab- 
lishing itself  in  such  widely  different 
fields  as  the  motor  car  factory  and 
the  exclusive  hotel  dining-room* ;  with 
the  growing  congestion  of  population 
in  large  centers,  with  all  the  changes 
that  it  brings  about  in  habits  of 
thought  and  living — I  say  with  all 
these  things  happening,  he  is  a  careless 
or  thoughtless  manager  who  is  not 
studying  the  future  and  writing  off  the 
"losing  tricks"  in  his  business  from 
time  to  time. 

We  have  but  to  open  our  newspapers 
and    our   magazines,    or   to    go    to    the 

•E\'ery  operation  of  serving  a  meal,  as 
well  as  the  exact  placing  and  spacing  of 
silver,  glassware  and  napery  on  the  table, 
is  now  absolutely  standardized  in  many  of 
our  best  hostelries. 


Long  Hair  and 
Long  Green 


Long  hair  and  long  green  somehow  don't 
seem  to  go  together. 

Bert  Leston  Taylor,  when  asked  why  men 
of  thought  were  so  apt  to  want  to  change 
society  all  around,  while  men  of  action  were 
so  generally  conservative,  replied  that  it  was 
because  the  men  of  action  were  the  ones 
who  had  to  do  the  work. 

And  the  reason  purchasing  power  and  con- 
servatism are  so  often  associated  is  because 
the  people  with  money  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  pay  the  cost,  always. 

The  trusted  friend  of  the  substantial  man  is 
usually  one  who  shares  his  fundamental 
views.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  the  great 
conservative  newspaper  of  its  community. 

Naturally,  then,  its  circulation  parallels  the 
buying  power  of  the  city.  Naturally  its 
recommendations  carry  weight  with  the 
"key  buyers"  who  set  Cincinnati's  standards. 

Its  advertisers  find  the  favor  of  those  leaders 
their  best  introduction  to  the  rich  market 
of  Southern  Ohio.  Your  market  strategy 
should  include — 


I.  A.  KLEIN 

New  York 

Chicago 


The 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

**Qoes  to  the  home — stays  in  the  home*' 
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The  Small  Town 
Goes  Outdoors 
In  Summer  Time 

The  major  OUTDOOR  Purchases 
are  going  to  be 


Automobiles 

Tires 

Batteries 

Accessories 

Boyce-ite 

Auto 

Lubrication 
Seeds 
Nursery 

Stock 
Railroad  and 


Poultry  Feed 
Building 

Materials 
Paints 
Tools 
Plumbing 
Roofing 
Arms  and 

Ammunition 
Kodaks 
Steamship  Travel 


To  get  your  Outdoor  story  to   the  small  town 

family — use  the  outstanding  popular 

small  town  magazine 


People's  Popular  Monthly 


Carl  C.  Proper 

Editor 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 
850,000 


Graham  Stewart 

Advertising  Director 


All  about  direct-mail  advertising! 


The  Mailbag 

If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy  lately,  write  for 
sample  of  this  lively,  informative,  practical,  illus- 
trated journal  covering  every  branch  of  direct- 
mail  advertising.  Ideas,  suggestion,  criticism,  by 
authorities  in  the  direct-mail  field.  Xew  features 
every  month.  New  volume  began  with  January 
— subscriptions  can  be  dated  back.  If  you  want 
to  include  ^'olume  8  (April  to  December  1924) 
""  add  75c  to  your  remittance. 

THE   MAILBAG   PUBLISHING   CO.,   601    Caxton    Bldg..   Cleveland 
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movies  or  listen  in  on  the  radio,  to 
realize  that  things  are  happening  fast; 
that  important  changes  are  upon  us. 
Just  what  they  are  and  how  far  they 
will  go  no  one  is  qualified  to  predict; 
but  as  business  men  we  can  at  least  look 
over  the  hands  we  hold  and  ask  our- 
selves, "Which  of  these  cards  represent 
probable   'losing  tricks'?" 

Having  faced  our  gravest  fears,  we 
can,  while  continuing  to  play  our  hands 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  so  far  as 
the  outside  world  is  concerned,  write 
these  down  as  "losing  tricks"  on  a 
confidential  sheet  upon  which  we  de- 
pend for  our  bidding  for  business  next 
week  or  next  year  or  five  years  hence. 

Nothing  so  effectively  shocks  the 
mind  into  activity,  and  stimulates  in- 
vention or  creation  or  even  inspiration, 
as  the  actual  writing  down  of  cold 
entries  such  as  these: 

February    1,    1925— From    this    date 

on   consider   the  industry   as  a 

dead  market  for  our  product. 

February  5,  1925— From  this  date 
regard  the  M-97  model  as  out  of  the 
line. 

March  9,  1925 — From  this  date  count 
the  business  of  John  Smith  &  Co.  as 
lost  on  account  of  new  plant  in  which 
they   will    "make   their   own." 

Not  that  such  news  should  be  cir- 
culated throughout  the  organization, 
any  more  than  a  card  player  shows  his 
hand  so  that  his  "losing  tricks"  may 
be  seen.  The  organization  must  carry 
on,  and  with  confidence,  often  the  con- 
fidence of  blissful  ignorance;  but 
someone  must  be  looking  ahead  and 
working  ahead  in  every  business 
against  the  day  when  the  old  selling 
cards  shall  fail  to  take  tricks. 

LET  it  not  be  thought  that  this  re- 
^  sponsibility  is  confined  to  the  manu- 
facturer, merchant  or  the  producer; 
the  advertising  agent  should  have  a 
lively  sense  of  it,  as  should  publishers 
and  other  sellers  of  sales  and  adver- 
tising space  or  service.  Often  these 
men  can,  due  to  their  wider  perspective, 
point  out  to  the  businesses  they  serve 
the  "losing  tricks"  they  are  holding, 
often  so  confidently;  and  help  them  to 
develop  ways  of  bolstering  or  playing 
their  hands  so  that  the  future  shall  be 
secure. 

The  advertising  business  itself  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  entirely  free  from 
the  danger  of  "losing  tricks." 
Changes  are  taking  place ;  movements 
are  slowly  forming;  occasional  in- 
cidents are  transpiring,  which  should 
suggest  to  every  thoughtful  advertising 
man  the  need  for  carefully  studying 
the  "game"  he  is  sitting  in  (to  use  that 
objectionable  word  just  this  once),  and 
his  own  "hand"  in  relation  to  it;  lest 
some  day  he  wake  up  to  find  that  he  is 
holding  several  cards  he  thought  high, 
but  which  in  reality  represent  "losing 
tricks,"  the  loss  of  which  will  be  a 
serious  blow  to  him. 

'^^.^^ ^^—^—^—^—^  1^^ 

Street  &  Finnev.  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  retained  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  Ucan  Hair 
Cutter    Company,    same    city. 
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My  Dear  Mr.  Bok 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  21 J 

counting  before  they  lease  a  store.  Yet 
many  concerns  who  hope  ten  years 
from  now  still  to  be  doing  business 
with  these  sharpshooters  spend  as 
much  money  on  an  advertisement  with- 
out even  bothering  to  count  up  after- 
ica  rd. 

"Ah,"  says  someone,  "an  argument 
for  'research'  and  'merchandising.'  " 
Not  at  all.  I  speak  only  of  the  adver- 
tisements themselves.  The  study  of 
markets  relates  to  the  art  of  advertis- 
ing about  as  surveying  the  railroad 
track  relates  to  the  power  of  the  loco-  j 
motive. 

Some  day  every  worthwhile  adver- 
tising agency  will  maintain  its  own 
trained  psychologist  —  a  "behaviorist" 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Dodge  and 
Thorndyke — who  will  estimate  the  dy- 
namic potentiality  of  every  proposed 
advertisement.  That  he  will  ever  rank 
with  the  man  who  "handles"  the  ac- 
count is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  suppose. 
He  may,  however,  at  least  confer  on 
equal  terms  with  that  present  power 
behind  the  popular  advertisement — the 
layout  man. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Bok,  might  it 
not  be  a  shrewd  and  enterprising  move 
for  you  to  add  to  your  present  admir- 
able conditions  the  single  simple  re- 
quirement that  all  future  contestants 
for  the  Harvard  Awards,  like  pool 
players,  must  "call  their  shots"? 

EVERYBODY  can  get  facts  about 
markets  and  buying  power.  The 
"World  Almanac,"  the  Census  Reports, 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington. 
service  bureaus  of  gi-eat  publications 
like  Crowell  and  Curtis,  newspaper 
analyses  like  that  of  the  New  York 
American,  trade  paper  promotion  bu- 
reaus and  statistical  agencies,  broad- 
cast more  well  digested,  vital  statistics 
in  a  year  than  the  advertising  field  can 
intelligently  absorb  in  ten. 

Almost  anybody  intelligent  enough 
to  collect  figures  and  neatly  tabulate 
them  in  a  black  binder  with  your  name 
on  it  can  furnish  very  valuable  infor- 
mation about  where  your  advertise- 
ments ought  to  go.  But  when  you  ask 
what  they  are  going  to  do  when  they 
get  there,  and  how,  and  why — adver- 
tising authority  far  too  often  takes 
refuge  either  in  feeble  a  priori  reason- 
ing or  strong  hold-em-Yale  sales  talk. 

Why  not,  therefore,  let  each  contes- 
tant in  future  contests  explain  as  he 
submits  his  campaign: 

1.  Exactly  what  is  the  object  of  each 
advertisement. 

2.  People  to  be  reached:  (a)  Total 
possible  readers  in  circulation  used; 
(6)  number  of  them  expected  to  read 
this  advertisement — and  tvhy;  (c)  num- 
ber of  them  expected  to  be  influenced 
by  this   advertisement — and  how. 

3.  Practical  action  brought  about: 
(a)  How  many  people  will  do  some- 
thing different  as  a  result  of  reading 
this   advertisement:    1,   At   once;   2,   in 
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The  Lanrof 
xkilk-and. 
Money!^ 


WISCONSIN,  leading  the 
nation  in  dairyproduction, 
must  each  year  supply  an 
increased  national  demand. 
Both  the  number  of  users  and 
the  amount  used  go  steadily 
upward.  Since  1920  the  annual 
per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
has  increased  from  43  to  53  gal- 
lons. The  continual  increase  in 
Wisconsin's  uninterrupted  dairy 
revenue  raises  the  already  high 
purchasing  power  every  year. 
Here  any  good  product  can  build 
an  ever  increasing  volume  of 
profitable  sales,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Get  your  share  of  Wiscon- 
sin's business  in  1925.' 

rThe  Milwauke* 

lOUKNAL 

FIRST- by  Mttit 

Read  by  tnore  Milwaukee  and 
Wisconsin  people  than  any 
other  publication  in  theuorUl. 


ans 


We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
of  The  William  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605Caiton  Buil       i,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Jitters  That  Qome  In 

The  ^iMorning's  <J)(tail 


C.    K.    WOODBKIDGE 
PRESIDENT 
DICTAPHONE    SALES 
CORP. 


"The  Fortnightly  enables  me  to  rub 
elbows  with  men  faced  with  similar 
marketing  problems.  I  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  Then  again  your  articles 
embrace  such  a  wide  range  of  advertis- 
ing and  selling  subjects  that  I  find  some- 
thing helpful  in  each  issue." 


Advertising 

and  Selling         ^ 
FORTNIGHTLY 


the  future — how  soon?  (6)  How  many- 
people  will  ih'mk  something  different  as 
a  result  of  reading  this  advertisement? 
1,  How  and  when  will  this  thinking 
start  flowing  back  in  dollars  to  the  ad- 
vertiser? 

4.  Report  on  actual  accomplishment 
— so  far  as  ascertained — on  the  several 
lines  outlined  above  in  1,  2  and  3. 

Most  people  who  have  done  us  the 
honor  to  read  thus  far  will  laugh  out 
loud  at  so  fantastic  a  conception.  And, 
a  few  years  from  now,  when  some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  started  by  the 
Harvard  Business  School  in  connection 
with  your  prizes,  the  contestants  will 
find  it  hard  to  qualify.  As  time  goes 
on,  however,  a  habit  of  practical  ad- 
vertising thought  will  be  so  firmly  es- 
tablished that  the  same  people  will 
laugh  again  at  the  memory  of  their 
ever  having  so  laughed. 

A  friend  of  mine  runs  the  advertis- 
ing of  a  great  Chicago  department 
store.  "I  was  afraid  to  check  my  ad- 
vertising by  the  actual  sale  of  each 
separate  item,"  he  told  me.  "But  when 
I  once  began  to  do  it,  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  advertising  in  the  store  was 
changed.  The  merchandise  buyers 
looked  to  me  for  help  and  counsel. 
The  advertising  manager  became 
sales  director,  not  a  clerk." 

Within  your  prize  awards,  my  dear 
Mr.  Bok,  is  the  power  to  forward  mag- 
nificently the  growth  of  the  new  adver- 
tising that  comes  so  surely.  Or,  for 
the  first  time  in  an  admirably  active 
career,  to  sit  complacently  on  the  shirt- 
tail  of  progress,  hallowed  reminiscently 
in  lavender  and  old  lace. 


Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt 

Formerly  editor  of  the  Dairy 
Farmer,  has  joined  the  copy  and 
counselor  staff  of  the  E.  T.  Sadler 
Company,   Chicago  advertising  agency. 


Francis  D.  Crosby 

Formerly  of  the  Ronald  Press,  Nev 
York,  has  joined  the  staff  of  James  P 
Newcomb  &  Company. 


El  Paso  News-Herald 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  morning  news- 
paper launched  recently  by  the  El  Paso 
Herald,  an  evening  newspaper.  D.  H. 
Stater  is  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
new  paper;  Henry  H.  Fris,  sales  di- 
rector; Charles  C.  Gibson,  service  di- 
rector. 


Fifth  District,  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

At  annual  convention  elected  follow- 
ing to  office :  T.  H.  Sewell,  advertising 
manager,  Ohio  Savings  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  Toledo,  chairman;  R.  T. 
Kline,  president.  Advertising  Club  of 
Cincinnati,  vice-chairman;  John  0. 
Munn,  ex-president.  Advertising  Club 
of  Toledo,  secretary-treasurer. 

C.  A.  Swanlund 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Huttig  Sash  &  Door  Company,  St. 
Louis,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Simp- 
son Advertising  Company,  same  city, 
as  account  executive. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


IfEBRUART  27-2S — Convention  of  the 
Eleventh  District  of  Advertising 
Cluljs  of  the  World  (the  Rocky 
Mountain  region)    at  Boulder,  Col. 

March  1-3  —  Convention  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
(Georgia,  the  Carollnas,  Florida. 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Canal 
Zone)    at  Jacksonville,    Fla. 

March  12-13 — Convention  of  the 
Screen  Advertisers'  Association  at 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Mahcm  J4 — Annual  "Get-Together" 
of  thi-  Kxport  Managers'  Club  of  New 
Vcirk  at  the   Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

March  25-26  —  Convention  of  the 
Agricultural  Publishers'  Association 
at   (Chicago. 

May  9-14 — Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  Houston,  Texas. 

May  10-14 — Annual  convention 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  in  conjunction  with  general 
convention  of  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

May  10-15 — Association  of  News- 
paper Advertising  ELxeoutives,  Hou- 
ston.  Texas. 

Mat  IS^Convention  of  the  Twelfth 
District  of  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  at  Briarcliff  Lodge,   N.  T. 

June  2 — Advertising  Managers' 
Conference,  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

July  20-24 — Convention  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Advertising  Clubs  at  Se- 
attle.   Wash. 

OcTOBEai  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 
at    Boston,   Mass. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest  to  advertisers. 


A.  M.  Schnh 

Has  been  appointed  general  sales 
manager  of  Seth  Seiders,  Inc.,  and 
Mather  &  Company,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Schulz  has  been  identified  with  the 
corporations  a  number  of  years,  first  as 
salesman,  then  as  division  manager, 
and  for  the  last  three  years  as  head  of 
the  creative  departments.  The  latter 
work  now  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Otto 
G.  Tague  of  Cleveland.  The  Seiders 
and  Mather  concerns  are  specialists  in 
internal  industrial  advertising. 


Cornelia  P.  Lathrop 

Who  since  1900  has  published  the 
Guild  Program  for  the  Theater  Guild, 
at  the  Garrick  Theater,  New  York,  an- 
nounces a  combination  of  the  special 
programs  published  for  six  New  York 
theaters.  The  six  programs  are  The 
Guild  Program  at  the  Garrick  Theater 
and  the  Guild  Program  at  the  new 
Guild  Theater  on  Fifty-second  Street; 
the  Stagers'  Program  at  the  Fifty- 
second  Street  Theater,  and  the  three 
Playbills,  distributed  at  the  Greenwich 
Village  Theater,  the  Provincetown 
Playhouse  and  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house. Stella  Bloch  Hanau  will  con- 
tinue as  literary  and  art  editor  of  the 
Playbills.  The  combined  circulation  of 
the  six  publications  approximates  90,- 
000  monthly.  Roy  E.  Barker,  for- 
merly with  Conde  Nast,  is  in  charge  of 
advertising.  The  program  for  each  of 
these  theaters  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
tinctive, but  the  advertising  and  cir- 
culation will  be  under  the  management 
of  Cornelia  P.  Lathrop. 


Confidence 


Some  months  ago  the  first  vice-president  of  a  great  textile 

manufacturing  corporation  asked  us  to  pick  out  a  general  man- 
ager for  him  who  could  earn  and  justify  a  $20,000  salary.  We 
named  four  men  for  this  situation,  any  one  of  whom  could 
handle   the   job. 

These  four  men  are  all  on  good  jobs.     None  of  them  are 

actively  soliciting  a  new  job,  but  they  are  all  open  for  advance- 
ment. Each  one  of  them  has  asked  us  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  a  better  job  for  him.  They  have  confidence  in  us,  they 
know  we  can  help  them  better  than  anyone  else,  that  they  can 
put  their  affairs  in  our  hands  and  that  their  confidence  will 
not  be  betrayed. 

That  is  the  position  of  regard  and  respect  in  which  every 

important  man  in  the  textile  industry  holds  the  American  Wool 
and  Cotton  Reporter.  There  is  no  other  textile  paper  filling 
such  a  position. 

Your  advertising  in  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 
porter reaches  these  men  who  have  faith  in  the  paper,  men 
who  personally  know  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 
porter and  know  its  publishers,  men  who  want  to  be  of 
service  to  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  men 
v/ho  vf'iU  patronize  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 
Advertisers  ahead  of  anyone  else. 

We  not  only  want  to  carry  the  advertising  that  the  Ameri- 
can Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  deserves  and  the  industry 
warrants,  but  we  also  want  to  give  a  personal  service  to  every 
advertiser. 


Standard   7x10   Page 


Established    1887 


Charter    Member    A.    B.    C. 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 


Recognized    Organ    of    the 
The   Oldest   Textile    Pape 
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530  Atlantic  Ave. 
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May 

our  typography  have 

an  opportunity 

to  talk  for 

you? 

WIENES  TYPOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE- INC 

203  W  40  St  Lon  7034 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING   FORTNIGHTLY 


Is  Your  House  Organ 
a  Nuisance 
to  Edit? 

VERY  PROBABLY  IT   IS.     Because 
it    is    a    sic^e    issue    with    you,    and 
side    issues    have   a   most    annoying 
\vay  of  getting  out  onto  the  Main  Line 
and  interfering  like  the  dickens  with  an 
executive's  plans  and   progress, 

Y'ou  wouldn't  stop  the  little  magazine 
for  anything,  because  it  is  doing  good 
work.  But  if  only  someone  would  take 
it  off  your  shoulders  and  edit  it  for 
you  as  you'd  like  to  edit  it  if  you  had 
the    time — what    a    big   lift    it    would    be! 

If  only  someone  could  drop  in  for  a 
talk  with  you  once  a  month  say,  and 
you  could  unburden  yourself  of  all  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  that  had  accumulated 
m  your  mind;  and  if  that  someone 
would  gather  them  up  and  take  them 
away,  and  add  still  other  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  his  ovin,  and  turn  them  into 
stories  and  articles  and  editorials,  and 
bring  them  back  to  you  all  set  in  type 
and  illustrated,  ready  for  you  to  O.K.— 
wouldn't  that  kind  of  editorial  service 
appeal  to  you?  Couldn't  you  use  your 
own  time  more  effectively?  And  couldn't 
you  and  that  someone  make  your  house 
magazine    heaps     more     interesting    and 


Then  You  May  Be 
One  of  the  Two — 


I  DO  JUST  THAT  for  four  busy 
executives.  I  edit  their  house  mag- 
azines for  them  from  my  own  office, 
so  that  they  don't  even  hear  the  wheels 
go  round.  Periodically  I  call  on  them, 
and  upon  the  department  heads  of  their 
businesses,  and  gather  the  "makings" 
for  the  next  issues  of  their  monthly 
publications.  Ths  material  I  turn  into 
'"copy" — fiction,  illustrated  articles,  edi- 
torials— and  submit  it  to  them  in  manu- 
script form  or  in  page  proofs  as  they 
prefer,  and  then  see  the  magazine 
through  the  printer's  and  ready  for  the 
mail.  For  this  service  I  charge  a 
monthly  fee,  payable  as  salan.-.  They 
pay  the  printing,  art  work  and  engraving 
bills  direct — and  net. 

I  can  fit  just  two  more  small  monthly 
publicatioris  into  my  schedule  and  will 
entertain  inquiries  from  that  number  of 
high-grade  business  houses  for  this  edi- 
torial service. 

By  way  of  giv  ng  my  background.  T 
may  say  that  my  experience  includes 
fifteen  years  of  advertising  and  sale> 
work;  editorial  work  on  business  publi- 
cations; contributing  to  S.  E.  P..  Col- 
lit-y's.  S\stcw.  .-idrcrtising  and  Selling 
Fortnighfly.  The  Printer's  Ink  publica- 
tions. Bitsuicss,  etc.  I  like  editorial  work 
and  liave  found  my  present  method  of 
working  both  pleasant  and  profitable — 
for  me  and  for  my  clients. 

If  your  house  organ  is  a  nuisance  to 
edit,  or  if  you  think  it  might  be  more 
effective  if  it  were  more  purposefully 
edited;  or  if  you  haven't  any  house 
magazine  but  have  in  mind  starting  one, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  our  talking  the 
matter  over.  Mayhap  my  services  will 
prove  just  what  you  have  long  needed 
or  wanted,  and  your  company  may  be 
one  of  the  two  I  am  seeking!  How 
shall  we  know,  without  you  write  me 
snd   outline   your   problem? 


Address  me:  House  Magazine  Editor, 
care  Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly, 
9  East   38th   Street,   New   York. 


Going  to  Houston 


Following  is  the  complete  personnel 
of  the  General  Program  Committee  for 
the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Houston, 
Texas,  May  9,  14,  1925: 

Chairman — C.  K.  Woodbridge.  president 
of   the   Dictaphone   Corporation,    New   York. 

Secretary — Earle  Pearson,  director  Edu- 
cational Department  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs,  New  York. 

Bruce  Barton,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
Co.,  New  York ;  David  M.  Botsford,  Bots- 
ford-Constantine,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.  ;  The- 
odore G.  Morgan,  Henry  Morgan  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal ;  Jefferson  Thomas,  Thomas  Ad- 
vertising Agency,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ;  G. 
Logan  Payne,  The  Washington  Times, 
Washington,  D.  C.  :  Charles  W.  Hoyt, 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  New  York  ;  Gil- 
bert T.  Hodges,  Prank  Munsey  Company. 
New  Y'ork ;  Harry  Tipper,  Class  Journal 
Company,  New  York ;  Marcellus  Poster, 
The  Houston  Chronicle,  Houston,  Tex.  ; 
Bernard  J.  Mullaney,  Peoples  Gas,  Light  & 
Coke  Company,  Chicago ;  William  F. 
Rogers,  Boston  Traitscript ,  Boston  ;  Charles 
R.  Frederickson,  American  Art  Works, 
Coshocton,  Ohio  :  C.  Harold  Vernon,  C.  Ver- 
non &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  England  ;  M.  C. 
Robbins,  Ad\-ektising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly, New  York  ;  H.  P.  Comstock.  Com- 
stock-Bolton  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  : 
Kerwin  H.  Fulton,  Poster  Advertising  Com- 
pany, New  Y'ork. 

Joseph  Meadon,  of  the  Franklin  Press, 
Detroit,  chairman  of  the  General  On-to- 
Houston  Committee,  and  John  H.  Logeman, 
of  the  Chicago  Poster  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  International  Ex- 
hibit Committee,  are  ex-officio  members. 


The  convention  will  be  formally 
opened  vnth  a  Grand  Ball,  Saturday 
evening,  May  9. 

New  York,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Dallas  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  sending  from 
100  to  150  delegates  each  to  the  con- 
vention. 

Delegates  whose  itinerary  en  route 
to  the  convention  includes  St.  Louis 
have  been  invited  to  stop  over.  R.  Pul- 
lerton  Place,  president  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Club  of  St.  Louis,  states  that  auto- 
mobiles vrill  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  visitors.  The  club  offices  and  lounge 
quarters  are  to  be  open  for  the  con- 
venience of  guests,  and  if  time  permits 


a  luncheon  or  dinner  will  be  arranged 
for  the  delegates.  The  St.  Louis  club 
is  making  no  arrangement  for  a  de- 
parture date  to  the  convention  until  it 
learns  of  the  plans  of  those  who  intend 
to  attend.  The  members  want  to  be 
on  hand  to  greet  visitors. 

C.  K.  Woodbridge,  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  General  Program  Commit- 
tee, has  announced  that  a  feature  of 
the  convention  will  be  a  Pan-American 
Trade  Development  Conference.  Dele- 
gates from  twenty-two  Pan-American 
countries  have  been  invited,  and  it  is 
expected  that  visitors  will  also  come 
from  a  dozen  countries  of  Europe, 
Africa  and  the  Far  East,  in  which 
there  are  Advertising  Clubs  affiliated 
with  the  Association.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  is  cooperating  with  the 
program  committee  and  will  contribute 
speakers,  exhibits  and  commercial  de- 
velopment data. 

*  *     * 

President  Calles  of  Mexico  has  offi- 
cially promised  to  send  a  Mexican  dele- 
gation to  the  convention,  accompanied 
by  the  Mexican  National  Band. 

*  *     * 

Rates  in  eleven  first-class  hotels  in 
Houston,  May  9-14,  will  range  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  person  for  rooms 
without  bath,  and  from  $2  to  $5  per 
person  for  rooms  with  bath,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  Robert 
H.  Cornell,  Houston,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments. All  of  the  rates  are  on  the  basis 
of  "double"  rooms  (single  beds),  with 
a  minimum  of  two  persons  to  a  room. 
Rates  for  suites  are  proportionately 
higher.  Four  thousand  rooms  have  al- 
ready been  reserved  for  the  delegates. 

*  *     * 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Dallas, 
which  is  making  arrangements  to  send 
at  least  125  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion in  a  special  train,  states  that  its 
members  will  sleep  in  their  Pullmans 
so  that  the  hotels  will  afford  room 
to  fuests  who  come  to  the  convention 
from  more  distant  points. 
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What  Are  Unfair 
Business  Praetiees? 

Recent    Decisions    of    llie    Federal    Trade 

Commission    Condenseil    for    Quick 

Reference 

Fountain  Pens — An  Ohio  concern 
is  required  to  discontinue  assembling 
and  selling  fountain  pens  tliat  simulate 
the  appearance  of  a  pen  sold  by  a  com- 
peting company,  and  of  using  slogans 
in  its  advertising  that  paralleled  the 
slogans  used  by  the  competing  concern. 

Snap  Dress  Fastener. — Selling  a 
competitor's  product  for  less  than  the 
regular  prices  charged  by  that  com- 
petitor, for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  the  competing  product  and  demoral- 
izing the  competitor's  market  has  been 
declared  to  be  an  unfair  method  of 
competition,  in  an  order  against  a  New 
York  manufacturer  of  dress  snap  fast- 
eners who  was  found  to  indulge  in  such 
practices. 

Shoes. — A  Chicago  shoe  manufac- 
turing company  has  been  required  to 
desist  from  using  a  name  for  its  com- 
pany or  for  its  shoes  that  is  exactly 
identical  with  that  of  an  older  com- 
petitor, or  from  using  that  name  in  its 
letterheads,  billheads  or  otherwise  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  its  shoes. 
It  is  also  prohibited  from  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  suggesting  by  the  use 
of  any  word,  mark  or  label,  or  through 
its  agents,  that  its  goods  are  identical 
with  those  manufactured  by  its  com- 
petitor. 

Cix)THING. — A  Louisville,  Ky.,  cloth- 
ing manufacturing  company,  which 
sells  its  goods  through  retail  branch 
stores  throughout  the  South,  has  been 
ordered  to  desist  from  advertising  its 
product  as  passing  "Direct  from 
Weaver  to  Wearer"  and  from  using  as 
part  of  the  firm  name  the  words 
"Woolen  Mills."  Investigation  had 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  company 
did  not  own  a  mill  in  which  raw  wool 
was  converted  into  cloth  but  that  the 
company  bought  its  cloth  in  the  open 
market.  The  restraining  order  was 
issued  on  the  g:rounds  that  the  firm 
name  and  advertising  deceived  the  con- 
suming public. 

Tools. — A  Toledo  concern,  manufac- 
turing pipe  threading,  boring  and  cut- 
ting tools,  has  been  required  to  desist 
from  several  business  practices  tending 
toward  the  maintenance  of  price  levels, 
that  were  found  to  be  unfair  methods 
of  competition.  Among  these  were  the 
following:  Requiring  assurance  from 
dealers  that  they  would  be  governed 
by  the  suggested  resale  discounts  in 
the  disposal  of  stocks  previously  pur- 
chased as  a  condition  to  subsequent 
sales  to  them,  and  requiring  assurance 
that  commodities  ordered  would  be  re- 
sold at  the  suggested  resale  discounts 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  accept- 
ance of  orders.  These  assurances 
were  exacted  under  the  threat  of  the 
discontinuance  of  relations.  The  com- 
pany was  also  ordered  to  refrain  from 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  dealers  in 
maintaining  its  price  policy  by  con- 
sulting with  them  in  regard  to  locating 
selling  territorial  division  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  competition 
among  dealers.  A  California  corpo- 
ration selling  coffee  was  required  to 
desist  from  similar  practices. 


\ 


First/ 

again  in  Okla. 

IN  1924,  and  for  the  third 
consecutive  year,  the 
Tulsa  World  led  ALL  news- 
papers in  the  state  in  adver- 
tising volume,  publishing 
9,496,536  lines  of  paid  display 
and  classified  advertising 
(exclusive  of  legal  notices.) 

Tulsa  IS  a  Morning 
Newspaper  City 


TlLSAwW^ELl 


Oklahoma's 
Greatest 
Newspaper 


Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  Httle  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  New  York 
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/  //^  VE  been  asked  repeatedly  what  kind  of  a 

magazine  The  Macfadden  Organization  will 

publish  to  interest  car  owners.    Those  who  have 

seen  the  editorial  layout  are  highly  enthusiastic 

about  it. 

E,  c.  JV, 

p\ANTE  said— 

"Give  light  and  people  will  find  their  own  way." 

We  are  holding  a  spotlight  for  you. 

"Your  Car"  starts  with  the  May  issue,  on  sale  April  20th. 

These  facts  about  "Your  Car"  are  worthy  of  your  earnest 
attention. 

Editorially  it  will  have  a  definite  and  entirely  different  ap- 
peal to  the  car  owner. 

Starting  with  at  least  100,000  it  is  destined  to  grow  and 
grow ! 

Macfadden  Publications  have  50,000  different  retail  outlets 
— newsstands. 

We  are  getting  in  touch  with  a  million  car  owners  for  sub- 
scriptions. 
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We  are  sending  copies  to  15,000  o;ood  dealers  with  a  brand 
new  plan  to  get  them  to  subscribe  in  bulk  for  their  car  owner 
customers — and  the  best  dealers  will! 

Alexander  Johnston,  for  se\  eral  years  editor  of  Motor,  is  our 
Editor — he  has  done  much  for  the  automoti\e  industry. 
W^ith  Macfadden  he  will  do  more — for  he  will  interest  and 
serve  the  car  owner  in  a  unique  way.  Many  advertisers  will 
take  adv  antage  of  this  ser\  ice 

My  hat  is  off  to  Macfadden — six  years  ago  he  had  one  mag- 
azine with  a  circulation  of  170,000 — today  he  is  distributing 
o\  er  fi\'e  million  magazines  each  month  and  "Your  Car"  will 
be  his  twelfth. 

]V  TO  one  can  tell  where  "Your  Car"  will  go  in  circulation. 
^  ^  Advertisers  in  the  May  issue  are  sure  to  buy  on  a  ris- 
ing market.  Right  now  we  are  accepting  orders  for  one 
year  at  present  rates — $480  a  page  for  twelve  pages — $600 
for  a  single  page  and  smaller  space  proportionately. 

"Your  Car"  has  personality.  From  the  attractive  four- 
color  cover — through  the  romance,  fact  and  fiction  pages 
— the  rotogravure  section — the  editorial  dummy  will  ap- 
peal to  you — a  letter  or  wire  will  bring  the  dummy  to 
your  desk  or  reserve  a  page. 

Advertising  forms  close  March  10th. 


Director  of  Advertising 
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Practical    Publicity 

— what  it  can  do  for 

you — and  how 


This  new  book  gives  a  practical,  common- 
sense  treatment  of  how  to  secure  the  right 
kind  of  publicity  and  how  to  use  it  effect- 
ively. It  does  not  encourage  "puffery."  free 
reading  notices  or  the  attemnt  to  put  over 
sales  talks  which  belong  in  advertising.  it 
tells  you  how  to  find  out  and  pre-cent  the 
ficzvs  of  your  business. 


Public 
Relations 


A  Handbook  of  Publicity 
By  JOHN  C.  LONG 

Majiager,    Educational   Department 
National    Automobile    Chamber    of    Commerce 

2IR    pages,    5x8,    Illustraled,    S3.00 

Good  will  in  many  cases  depends  upon  news 
items  being  presented  in  a  way  which  will 
arouse  public  interest.  PUBLIC  RELA- 
TIONS tells  how  this  is  done. 

It  gives  specific  examples  of  successful  cam- 
paigns. It  describes  the  media  of  publicity. 
It  discusses  effective  publicity  methods  for 
businesses,  associations,  retail  stores  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Every  business  man  will  find  this  book 
packed  with  facts  of  doUars-and-cents  value. 
Every  section  contains  ideas  and  suggestions 
that  are  concrete,  practical  and  effective. 


Hoir  to  Use 

Newspapers 
Magazines 
Trade  Papers 


Publie  Plalfori 
Moving  Pielur. 
Radio 


\ 


Hoiv   to   prepare 

News     Articles 
Trade  News 
Speeches 

House    Organ    Material 
Mailing    Pieees 
Effective    Films 
Demonstrations 
Complete     Campaigns 


FREE    EXAMINATION   COUPON 

MoGRAW  HILL  BOOK  COMPANY.  Inc. 
370   Seventh   Avenue.    New   York 

Send  me  for  ten  days"  free  examination  Long's 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  S3. 00  net,  postpaid.  I 
agree  to  remit  for  the  book  or  to  return  it, 
postpaid,  within  ten  days   of  receipt. 

Xame      

A ddT€?8       

Position      

Ccmpauy 

(Rooks  sint  on  approval  lo  retiiil  purchasers 
in    r.    S.    and  Canada  only.) 

A.  F.  2-25-25 
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Figure  .5 — A  card  like  this  is  made  up  for  each  size  of  advertisement  of 

a  given  title,  and  proves  valuable  in  locating  plates  that  are  needed  for 

use  in  a  publication  ivhere  the  nearness  of  the  closing  date  makes  it 

impossible  to  prepare  a  new  plate 

How  the  1.  C.  S.  Handles 
Its  Inquiries 

[continued  from  page  30] 


key  number  and  other  essential  data 
noted  thereon,  the  recording  division 
makes  up  the  first  of  a  series  of  cards 
on  which  all  of  the  inquiries  and  sales 
resulting  from  this  particular  advertise- 
ment are  entered.  (See  Fig.  3.)  This 
card  is  really  a  day-to-day  record  of 
the  business  resulting  from  the  adver- 
tisement it  covers.  A  card,  salmon  in 
color,  is  written  up  for  each  advertise- 
ment scheduled.  If  two  or  more  adver- 
tisements were  scheduled  for  a  given 
month,  more  than  one  card  would  be 
used.  For  ready  reference  this  card  is 
known  as  the  "Salmon  Card." 

THE  information  called  for  on  the 
top  of  this  card  is  important  and  is 
compiled  both  from  the  duplicate  copy 
of  the  advertising  order  returned  by  the 
advertising  agency  and  from  the  rate 
service.  This  information  includes  the 
title  of  the  advertisement,  the  order 
number,  the  size  in  agate  lines,  the  key 
number,  the  name  of  the  medium,  the 
date  of  issue,  the  cost,  and  the  number 
of  inquiries  and  sales  needed  in  order 
to  place  the  advertisement  on  a  profit- 
able basis.  The  inquiries  are  listed  each 
day  as  they  are  received.  In  entering 
these  data  the  date  is  given  in  one  col- 
umn, the  number  of  inquiries  received 
on  that  date  in  another  column,  and 
then  the  total  to  date  in  a  third  col- 
umn.   In  listing  sales  the   date  of   the 


sale  is  given  as  well  as  a  key  number 
to  indicate  the  class  of  merchandise 
sold.  If  more  than  one  sale  is  made  on 
a  given  date,  a  separate  entry  is  made 
for  each.  Inquiries  are  not  listed  sep- 
arately because  frequently  the  course 
purchased  is  different  from  that  regard- 
ing which  information  is  requested. 

Where  the  number  of  inquiries  and  j 
sales   are  greater  than   the   number  of 
spaces  provided  on  the  card  (both  sides 
are  used),  a  second  card  is  made  up  and 
is   numbered   "Number  2." 

For  the  purpose  of  compiling  state- 
ments of  past  advertising,  the  Primrose 
Card  (see  Fig.  4)  is  indispensable. 
This  card  shows  cumulative  returns  and 
gradually  lessening  costs  of  inquiries 
and  sales  from  each  advertisement  in 
the  publication  used.  The  numerals  at 
the  column  heads  indicate  that  returns 
in  those  columns  are  to  the  end  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  etc.,  full  calendar 
month  following  the  month  in  which  the 
medium  goes  on  sale.  This  card  in- 
cludes returns  from  each  advertisement 
of  the  year  for  twenty-four  months 
from  the  day  the  advertising  first  ap- 
peared. When  the  number  of  inquiries 
and  sales  listed  under  the  column  head- 
ings 1,  2,  3,  etc.,  exceed  the  paying  re- 
quirement, they  are  entered  in  black. 
When  they  are  less  than  the  require- 
ment, they  are  entered  in  red. 

There  is   a   separate  Chocolate   Card 
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The  World's  (greatest  Tageant 

Jl  T(eview  3j  James  Wallen 


IN  "days  of  eld"  the  mighty  stories 
of  romance,  fact  and  idealism 
were  told  in  pageants.  Impressive 
cavalcades  and  processionals  illus- 
trated the  themes  that  moved  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

Today  the  pageants  are  in  the 
periodicals,  on  the  billboards,  on  car 
cards  They  pour  through  the  mails 
in  streams  of  wonderfully  illustrated 
books  and  catalogs. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so 
beautiful,  so  vital  and  colorful  a 
presentation  of  subjects  of  everyday 
interest  to  the  men,  w^omen  and 
children  of  this  world. 


The  art  of  engraving  has  brought 
into  reality  this  panoramic  dream  of 
the  ages.  Every  advertiser  today  has 
a  float  in  this  majestic  procession. 

The  American  Photo  -  Engravers 
Association  has  organized  the  craft, 
a  national  guild  working  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  business  and 
industry  alike. 

"Your  Story  in  Picture  Leaves 
Nothing  Untold."  To  understand  the 
full  significance  of  this  phrase  and 
to  know  the  Association  that  created 
it,  read  the  booklet  "The  Relighted 
Lamp  of  Paul  Revere."  A  copy  will  be 
furnished  by  any  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  from  headquarters,  direct. 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©ASSOCIATION© 

GENERAL      OFFICES     *     863      MONADNOCK       BLOCK     ♦      CHICAGO 

Copyright  1914,  American  Photo-Engravers  Associalion 
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Our 

N.  Y.  Office 

Moves 

Oral  Hygiene's  New  York  office  is  now 
located  at  53  Park  Place.  The  new 
phone  is  Barclay  8547. 

Mr.  Stuart  M.  Stanley  continues  in 
charge. 

Other  district  offices  remain  in  their 
present  locations,  as  listed  below. 

Oral  Hygiene's  district  managers  know 
dental  merchandising.  And  you  may 
freely  consult  them  without  fearing  they 
may  crowd  the  dotted  line.  We  sell  by 
showing  rather  than  shoving. 

Oral   Hygiene 

A  Journal  for  Dentists 
PittsburgH.  Pa. 

Chicago:     W.     B.     Conant,     Pfoplts    Gas     Eldg.. 

Harrison    8448. 

>eT»    York:  Stuart  M.   Stanley,   53  Park  Place. 

Barclay  8547. 

St.    Lonis:    A.    D.    McKinney.    Syndicate    Trust 

BUlg.,  Olive  43. 

Los    Anseles:    E.    G.    Lenzner.    Cliapiiian    Bldg.. 

828041. 


March  2"^  to  7^^ 

at  130  East  15th  Street 

New  York  Edison  Co. 


ANIMATED  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATIDN 

l9W.27»"St.  New  York. 


(Fig.  5)  made  up  for  each  size  of  ad- 
vertisement of  a  given  title.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  advertise- 
ment, "Mary,  I  Owe  it  All  to  You," 
copy  was  prepared  in  the  following 
sizes:  6  inches,  8  inches,  12  inches,  16 
inches  and  30  inches.  A  separate  card 
was  made  up  for  each  size,  showing  the 
names  of  the  various  publications  in 
which  each  size  was  used  as  well  as  the 
date  of  issue  and  the  key  number.  This 
card  is  valuable  in  locating  plates  that 
are  needed  for  immediate  use  by  some 
publication  where  the  proximity  of  the 
closing  date  makes  it  impossible  to  pre- 
pare a  new  plate.  A  plate  already 
used  by  one  medium  can  be  loaned  to 
another,  saving  the  cost  of  a  new  plate 

In  addition  to  the  card  system  for 
keeping  track  of  inquiries  and  sales,  a 
practical  system  is  maintained  for  keep- 
ing an  exact  record  of  all  advertise- 
ments in  finished  form. 

This  system  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions embracing  a  Cut  Book,  a  Size 
Book,  a  file  for  file  copies  of  every  ad- 
vertisement, and  a  file  for  advertise- 
ments clipped  from  the  various  media 
in  which  they  appear. 

PROOFS  of  illustrations  as  well  as 
hand-lettered  headings  are  pasted 
in  the  Cut  Book,  each  having  been  pre- 
viously assigned  a  cut  number.  These 
cut  numbers  are  arranged  in  numerical 
order.  The  cuts  themselves  are  sim- 
ilarly filed  in  the  Printing  Department, 
and  whenever  one  is  desired  used  it  is 
identified  by  its  cut  number. 

In  the  Size  Book,  advertisements  are 
arranged  by  inches  and  by  lines.  For 
instance  the  4-inch  or  56-line  adver- 
tisements come  first  under  these  re- 
spective headings.  They  are  followed 
by  separate  pages  for  the  5-inch  (70 
lines),  6-inch  (84  lines),  8-inch  (112 
lines)  advertisements,  etc.,  up  to  the 
largest  sizes  used.  Underneath  the  4- 
inch  heading  the  title  of  all  4-inch  ad- 
vertisements are  listed.  The  same  pro- 
cedure is  followed  with  regard  to  all 
other  sizes  in  inches  as  well  as  lines. 
The  importance  of  this  Size  Book  is 
most  apparent.  New  master  plates  arc 
expensive,  and  when  the  advertising 
manager  has  before  him  a  complete 
list  of  the  various  plates  available  he 
specifies  copy  that  will  not  necessitate 
the  preparation  of  a  new  plate.  The 
Size  Book  is  also  helpful  in  specifying 
copy  when  time  does  not  allow  of  hav- 
ing- a  new  plate  made. 

Each  month,  as  checking  copies  of 
the  various  media  are  received,  the  page 
containing  the  advertisement  is  clipped 
and  dated  with  a  rubber  stamp  to  in- 
dicate the  date  on  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. In  addition  to  this,  notation  is 
made  in  a  conspicuous  place  of  the 
name  of  the  medium  and  the  date  of 
issue.  These  clippings  are  filed  in  sep- 
arate folders,  which  are  indexed  and 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
the  name  of  the  medium.  Each  folder 
comprises  a  complete  history  of  the  ad- 
vertisements used  in  the  medium  cov- 
ered. 

Fifteen  file  proofs  of  all  advertise- 
ments are  kept  on  hand.    These  adver- 


Radio 

Manufacturers 

Can  Advertise 

Locally 

Where  local  conditions  are  such 
that  advertising  needs  to  be 
focussed,  there  more  than  any 
other  place  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING  fills  a  real  need 
for  the  manufacturer. 

Where  production  is  such  that 
only  a  certain  territory,  or  ter- 
ritories, is  desired  for  dealer-job- 
ber distribution,  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING is  the  only  pub- 
lication which  can  serve. 

Where  jobber  co-operation  is  to 
be  reciprocated  by  local  adver- 
tising reaching  all  the  trade  of 
a  given  zone,  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING is  the  manufac- 
turer's one  sure  answer. 

Write  for  Zone  Map  and  full  de- 
tails of  the  greater 

Merchdndising* 

243  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Highest  Class  and 

Most  Conveniently 

Located   Hotel   on   th* 

West  Side. 


Room  and  bath,  $4.00. 
Write  for  BookUt. 


^ 


BROADWAY  AT  TTth  ST 
N  E^V   YORK 
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tisements  are  filed  in  separate  folders, 
indexed  and  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  the  name  of  the  advertise- 
ment. All  of  the  various  sized  adver- 
tisements are  kept  in  their  respective 
folders,  but  are  separated  by  a  tough 
tag  board  to  prevent  mutilation. 

This  iiroof  file  is  especially  valuable 
in  determining  the  advisability  of  re- 
peating certain  pieces  of  copy  in  media 
that  have  changed  in  page  size.  Mag- 
azine columns  vary  in  width  and  length. 
If  a  given  medium  in  which  a  certain 
piece  of  copy  has  been  used  changed 
in  page  size  since  that  piece  of  copy 
had  been  used  previously,  a  new  plate 
would  be  necessary  if  it  were  deemed 
expedient  to  repeat  the  advertisement. 
Befoi'e  ordering  a  new  plate  the  proof 
file  is  consulted  to  make  sure  the  size 
used  formerly  does  not  conform  to  the 
present  page  size  of  the  medium. 
<^^^^  f-^^ 

Hill  Promotions 

H.  A.  Barton  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Albert  P.  Hill  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  H.  O.  Reif 
becomes  secretary  of  the  organization. 


Robert  N.  King 

Formerly  advertising  director  for 
Earl  &  Wilson,  has  resigned  to  take  up 
a  position  with  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,   Inc.,   New   York. 


Correction 

In  the  advertisement  of  the  Lejaren 
a  Hiller  Studios,  which  appeared  on 
page  61  of  the  February  11  issue  of 
the  Fortnightly,  the  address  of  Potts- 
Turnbull,  Inc.,  in  the  credit  for  the  il- 
lustration, was  given  as  St.  Louis. 
The  firm  is  located  in  Chicago. 


Cross-Word  Puzzle  Magazine 

Will  be  the  name  of  a  new  monthly 
published  by  Simon  &  Schuster,  New 
York.  The  first  issue  of  85,000  is 
dated  Mai'ch  and  went  on  sale  Feb- 
ruary 20  at  25  cents  a  copy.  The  size 
is  10  by  13  with  two-color  cover. 
L.  Stanley  Shuford  is  managing  editor 
and  Miss  Marie  C.  O'Shaughnessy, 
associate  editor. 


W  illiam   M.  Horner 

Display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Brooklyn  Times. 


MacGihbon  &   Watson 

Oakland,  Cal.,  advertising  agency, 
have  opened  a  branch  office  in  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Jean   Watson. 


Harvey  R.  Young 

Advertising  director  of  the  Columbus 

Dispatch,   has   been   elected   a  director 

of  that  paper.     He   is   also   a  director 

in    the    Citizens'    Trust    and  Savings 

Bank    and    the    Central    West  Coal    & 
Lumber  Company. 


Peirce  Lewis 

Has  been  appointed  Michigan  man- 
ager of  The  Iron  Age  to  succeed  A.  L. 
Marsh,  who  resigned  to  enter  his  own 
business.  Mr.  Lewis  will  be  located  at 
7-3.38  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Increased  Billing 
for 

Advertising 
Agencies 

We  can  show  you  how  you  can 
increase  your  billing  and  your  com- 
missions proportionately,  without 
increasing  your  production  costs 
or  adding  a  dollar  to  your  clients' 
appropriations. 

Does  It! 

Applied  Direct  Advertising  (a.d.a.) 
is  an  advanced  system  of  dealer-to- 
consumer  direct  mail  advertising 
that  is  produced  completely  by  us 
in  conjunction  with  the  agency.  It 
is  merchandised  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  dealer,  and  paid  for  by 
the  dealer. 

We  will  be  glad  to  present  facts 
that  will  convince  you  it  is  to  your 
advantage  to  recommend  a.d.a.  to 
some  of  your  clients. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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powerful 

medium 


In  Sharper  Focus 


CHICAGO 
Harrison,  Loomis  and  Congress  Sts. 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave.  at  25th  St. 
BRANCHES  IN  48  PRINCIPAL  ClTlEb 


Milton  Towne 

By  One  of  His  Partners 

WHY  not  let  him  tell  it  himself? 
The  fact  is  that  Milton  Towne 
has  a  prescription  for  all  tired 
advertising  men,  and  other  brain  work- 
ers, about  which  he  is  enthusiastic. 
He  calls  it  "Brain  Wash."  The  pic- 
ture below  shows  him  in  the  act  of 
taking  a  dose.     He  says: 

■•Take  seven  pairs  ot  cotton  socks  with 
white  feet,  one  mouth  organ,  one  extra 
flannel  shirt,  adhesive  tape  and  one  needle 
(for  blisters)  talc,  canned  stuff,  some 
George  Washington  coffee,  a  flat  bottom 
cup.  a  knapsack,  pipe  and  a  good  fellow. 
Hit  the  high  road  and  some  mountain  trail. 


liroijortion  about  fifty-fifty.  One  week  out 
d.iois,  all  day.  every  day,  under  October 
skies — that's   Brain   Wash, 

Get  acquainted  with  your  feet.  If  you 
do  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  a  day  and  not 
have  a  blister,  you  will  love  your  feet  as 
I  do  mine  :  S  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  an  hour 
off  for  lunch,  walking  fifty  minutes  and 
resting  ten,  army  style.  It's  easy  to  do 
around  twenty-five  miles  a  day.  Do  less 
and  you  miss  the  trick.  The  idea  is  to  get 
so  dog-goned  tired  that  all  you  can  think 
of  is  the  next  step  ahead.  I  defy  any  man 
to  remember  the  payroll  or  even  a  cancelled 
color  page   after   the  first   daj'." 

Milton  Towne  is  an  Albanian  (that 
is  to  say  he  was  born  in  Albany),  a 
Chicagoan  and  a  New  Y'orker  in 
alphabetic  order.  His  business  experi- 
ence began  at  an  early  age  and  has 
been  varied  and  instructive.  It 
wandered  through  hardware  manufac- 
turing, advertising  specialty  making, 
banking  and  advertising;  and  adver- 
tising, of  course,  takes  him  back  into 
all  the  others,  and  more  too. 

New  York  City  has  been  and  is  his 
university.  No,  he  hasn't  graduated 
yet,  for  a  better  university  than  New 
York  City  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
for  a  mind  as  alert  and  discriminating 
as  is  that  of  Milton  Towne.  His  per- 
sonal electives  in  music  have  made  him 


a  lover  of  it,  and  a  critic  too.  His 
reading  in  literature  and  history  have 
furnished  him  as  few  are  furnished 
who  take  more  restricted  courses  in 
the  colleges.  His  knowledge  of  art 
and  his  artistic  taste  are  tributes  to 
the  magnificent  opportunities  of  this 
great  city. 

But  out  of  doors,  on  two  good  feet — 
it  is  here  Milt  expands.  No,  his  feet 
do  not  swell,  thanks  be,  it's  his  heart 
and  his  imagination  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, his  head.  He  has  two  perfectly 
good  and  friendly  partners,  Courtland 
Smith  and  Arthur  Sullivan,  with 
whom,  on  certain  sacred  days  in  the 
fall — sacred  to  hiking — he  invites  his 
soul,  tramping  over  mountains  and 
alongside  rivers  in  the  nearby  United 
States  and  Canada.  Perhaps  that's 
Milton  Towne  at  his  best.  He  lives 
on  a  hill  in  Pleasantville,  far  from  the 
blessings  and  blights  of  suburbanism. 
So  does  he  keep  close  to  nature  all  the 
year  round. 

Advertising  has  both  honored  him 
and  chosen  him  to  execute  some  of  its 
more  important  tasks.  He  has  succes- 
sively been  secretary-treasurer  and 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Council  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis- 
ing Agencies;  he  was  a  delegate  to 
London  and  the  special  envoy  of  New 
Y'ork  agents  to  their  English  brethren 
last  summer,  and  he  is  now  serving 
upon  the  National  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Agents'  Association.  Last,  but 
not  least,  by  any  means,  he  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  Joseph  Richards  Ad- 
vertising Agency. 


Tim  Thrift 

By  Himself 

BORN  in  Michigan,  some  time  be- 
fore Ford  made  the  highways 
unsafe  for  motorists.  At  Penrod 
age  went  to  live  with  aunt  and  uncle 
(minister)  in  Ohio,  where  only  escaped 
the  "'call"  because  of  over-active  con- 
science, since  become  passive. 

While  in  'teens  became  printer,  pub- 
lisher, editor  and  proprietor  of  The 
Lucky  Dog,  which  achieved  an  un- 
expected popularity  and  nearly  pro- 
jected me  into  the  publishing  business. 
Later  even  took  the  "purp"  to  college 
with  me,  where  it  threatened  to  become 
a  national  magazine,  to  the  detriment 
of  my  college  course.  Hence  killed  it 
off,  thereby  enabling  some  of  the 
present-day  magazines  of  large  cir- 
culation to   achieve   that   distinction. 

Forgot  to  mention  that  learned 
printer's  trade  while  going  to  high 
school  (utilizing  vacation  months)  and 
hence  insured  future  ability  to  earn 
room  and  board. 

Worked  successively  with  and  for  the 
following,  during  and  immediately 
after  college  years:  Retail  shoe  store, 
agency  and  circulation  departments  of 
The  Woman's  Home  Companion.  Cleve- 
land Press,  wholesale  grocery.  The 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Finley 
chain  of  restaurants,  own  printing 
business,  Wilson  Dress-Hook  Company. 
Finally  arrived,  when   ripe,   as   adver- 
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Indispensable 

to  Executives  and  Advertising  Men 

HAVE  you  read  Starch's  "Principles  of  Advertis- 
ing"?    Have  you  a  reference  copy  in  your  office 
or  library? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  volume  is  in  its  fifth  edition, 
and  that  executives  of  firms  which  advertise,  advertis- 
ing agents,  advertising  managers,  those  who  sell  space, 
leading  university  instructors  teaching  advertising,  and 
all  the  ambitious  younger  men  in  the  advertising  pro- 
fession have  elected  "Starch"  as  the  one  book  that  is  in- 
dispensable for  reading  and  reference? 

If  you  are  an  advertising  man,  you  have  heard  the  book  referred  to  many 
times.  You  know  that  Dr.  Starch  is  associate  professor  of  business  psy- 
chology in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  w^ith 
a  capacity  and  opportunity  for  studying  advertising  which  few  men  can 
ever  have. 

Perhaps  you  know  also  that  the  book  contains  1008  pages  packed  full  of 
specific  tabulations,  questionnaire  returns,  tests  and  principles  which  will 
be  of  immense  value  to  you  in  your  daily  work. 

Consider  the  advertising  appropriations  your  judgment  influences.  Think 
of  the  thousands  of  dollars — perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands — with  which 
you  as  an  executive  or  advertising  man  are  concerned.  Consider  how  the 
selection  of  a  new  nppenl  for  your  advertising,  as  discussed  in  pages  235 
to  252,  may  make  some  campaign  of  yours  doubly  effective. 
If  you  are  a  space  salesman,  consider  how  the  discussion  of  page  and 
smaller  space — or  of  the  "imllinn  power  of  rolor"  (pages  579  to  606)  may 
enable  you  to  sell  larger  schedules  and  build  up  clients  faster. 
If  retail  advertising  is  your  immediate  problem,  consider  the  value  of  the 
consumer  questionnaires  and  other  material  on  your  market  (pages  887  to 
924). 

If  you  are  an  executive,  a  banker,  a  sales  manager,  consider  the  possi- 
bilities for  economy  and  profit  in  chapters  3  and  A — "The  Place  of  Adver- 
tising in  Business,"  and  chapters  5  to  10,  showing  how  the  most  mcitmie 
analyses  of  markets  for  national,  sectional  and  local  enterprises  have  been 
made. 


This  book  may  easily  ; 
is  only  $5.  But  send 
Then  decide  to  return 


e  or  make  you  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars.  And  the  cost 
money — mail  this  coupon  and  examine  the  book  for  five  days. 
3t   our   expense — or   remit.      Clip   and   mail    this   coupon. 
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"  Principles  of  Advertising  " 


DA.MEL    STAKCH.    Ph.D. 

ifisofUite  Professor  of  BufiJieag  pgj/chologjf  Graduate 
Srhool  of  ItHstness  Adminigtratim,  Harvard  Vniversity : 
Pirator.  Department  of  Organized  Research  of  the 
Ameri'-an  AHuociatian  of  Advertising  Agencies;  Con- 
sultant in  Advertising  and  Sates  for  a  number  of  ad- 
vvrtisiuij    agencies   and    private    conccrtis. 

Authoritatively  Discusses: 

— Problems,    scope    and    development    of    ad- 
vertising 
— Place   of   advertising  in   business 
— Market    investigations 
—Human    nature— appeals 
— Presenting    the   appeal 
—  Med  ums 
— National,    retail,    foreign 


tests 


vertising 


Also    11    page   index  for  ready  reference. 
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You  may  let  mo  see  Starch's  "Principles  of  Advertising." 
Send  it  postpaid  on  approval  and  I'll  return  it  at  your 
expense  in  5  (lays — or  pay  t5  for  it. 

NAME POSITION 

(Please  print  plainly) 

STREKT    .\Nn    NUMBER FIRM 

(Please  print  plainly) 

CITY    AND    STATE Signature 

(Canada  J5.no,  duty  prepaid,  same  terms:  U.  S.  Terri- 
tories and  Colonies  J5.00.  cash  with  order;  all  other 
countries   $5.5  0,  cash  with  order.) 
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10,000  CONVENTIONS 
and  EXPOSITIONS 

This  Year 


Exhibits  are  the  starting  point  on  a  direct  path- 
way to  increased  sales. 

Plan  now  to  exhibit  your  product  at  the  1925 
Conventions  and  Expositions  that  will  draw  an 
attendance  from  the  industries  you  serve. 

You  can  easily  select  a  good  number  of  such 
events  from  the  monthly  issues  of  "World  Con- 
vention Dates" — which  gives  the  meeting  place, 
dates,  secretary's  address,  and  attendance  for 
10,000  annual  Conventions,  Expositions,  Fairs 
and  Banquets. 

3,500    important    coming    events    are 
already  scheduled  for  the  current  year 
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A  manufacturing 
city  of  100,000 
people  backed  by 
a  rich  agricultural 
district 

Business  is  good 
in  South  Bend 


South  Bend  News-Times 
Tfaily  and  Sunday 


Lorenzen   &.  Thompson,  Inc. 

National    RepretentativeM 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

1 9  West  44th  St.  909  Peoples  Gas  Bldg 
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SOME  printing  house 
wants  more  business 
and  I  am  the  man  to  make 
the  orders  come  in — To 
sell  ideas — To  solve  your 
customers'  problems — To 
eliminate  competition  — 
To  get  the  direct  mail 
going.  My  age  40  — 
Christian — 6  feet  tall  and 
got  a  mustache — full  of 
pep  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  advertising 
and  business  as  it  relates 
to  high  class  printing — 
Let's  get  together  for 
mutual  profit.  Address 
Box  243,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9  E.  38th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 


tising  manager  of  The  American 
Multigraph  Sales  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  which  position  I  have  held  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  and  am  beginning 
to  believe  it  may  yet  prove  to  be  a 
steady  job. 

Have  never  been  entirely  able  to  kill 
the  publishing  instinct — or  curse. 
Founded  The  Mailbag,  in  April,  1917, 
and  edited  and  published  this  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  Have  written  two 
books  of  philosophical  essays  on  life 
and  business,  "Tim  Talks"  and  "Tim 
Thoughts,"  which  have  contributed  to 
the  waste  in  waste  paper.  Was  re- 
sponsible for  the  conception  and  pro- 
duction of  "Man  to  Man,"  the  story  of 
industrial  democracy  by  John  Leitch, 
which  was  widely  sold  and  commented 
upon  several  years  ago.  Am  likely  to 
break  out  at  any  time  with  other  pub- 
lishing activities. 

Through  the  misplaced  confidence  of 
friends    have    held    various    offices    in 


advertising  and  other  organizations. 
Among  these  was  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  National   Advertisers. 

As  an  advertising  man  probably  am 
a  good  cabinet  maker.  Have  a  com- 
pletely equipped  woodworking  shop  at 
home  and  have  manufactured  prac- 
tically all  of  the  furniture  in  the  house. 
You  can  well  imagine  what  the  place 
looks  like  and  what  my  wife  has  to 
put  up  with.  However,  have  recently 
taken  up  radio,  with  a  superiodine  set 
that  can  tune  out  any  instrument  in 
the  orchestra  or  the  alleged  humor  of 
a  misguided  announcer.  Hence  am 
slipping  and  ultimately  we  may  get 
some  real  furniture.  Also,  recently 
tested  the  cutting  surface  of  a  power 
rip  saw  with  an  inquisitive  thumb, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  that  digit, 
which  was  not  good  shop  practice,  and 
so  may  go  back  to  advertising  as  a 
safer  trade. 

Do  not  play  golf,  work  crossword 
puzzles  or  wear  spats  (except,  of 
course,  when  at  an  advertising  con- 
vention in  London). 

Use  a  Multigraphed  letter  (adv.)  to 
answer  the  frequent  query — "Is  that 
your  real  name?" 
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ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


S^^O  ^vhere  you  \vill  in  the 
^  advertising  field — in  the 
spacebuyer  s  office,  the  agency 
president's  office;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,    on   the   desks  of  all 
agency  executives;  in  the  ad- 
vertising manager's  office — 
there  you  will  find  Standard 
Rate  and  Data  Service  always 
in  evidence. 

Standard  Rate  u  Data  Service,  5j6  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 
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Just  Out! 


Let  us  send  you  this  fact- 
packed    mail    sales    book 

for  10  days  free 

You  will  and  every  one  of  the  thlttj-tuo  sections 
of  tills  book  filled  with  definite,  usable  material 
uhich   can   be    applied   to   your   own  needs. 

You  will  eet  from  the  book  hundreds  of  profit- 
able possibilities — new  sugjiestions — new  avenues  of 
mail-order  technique — new  ideas  about  getting  the 
most   out   of    mail-sales   work. 

Selling  By  Mail 

By   V,    E.    PRATT 

President  The  Pratt  d-  Lindeey  Co.,  Inc.,  Adver- 
tising and   Selling  Counselors,   Former  Depart- 
mental Advertising  Manager,  Sears,  Roel>uck  d 
Co.,  Organizer  Drug  Topics  Syndicate,  and  Sales 
Promotion    Manager   American   Druggists'    Syn- 
dicate. 
42S  pasres,  5x8,  illastrated, 
$4.00  net,  postpaid 

This  new  Dook  covers  every  phase  of  the  art  o: 
making  sales  and  customers  through  the  mail.  It 
gives  for  every  angle  of  mail-salss  work  iust  what 
practice  has  proved  to  be  profitable.  Just  what  es- 
Derience  has   found  worth  while. 

The  author  has  drawn  on  his  long  experience  in 
this  work  for  definite,  concrete  facts  about  mail- 
order possibilities,  market  analysis,  campaign  prep- 
arations, mailing  lists,  mail-order  appeals,  mail- 
order copy.  layout,  illustration,  booklet  and  catal(« 
riiakinp.  sales  letters,  order  blanks,  follow-up,  credit 
and  collection  practice — every  element  that  enters 
into  the  successful  capture  of  a  mail  market. 

Mail    Marketing    Complete 

One  hig  section  of  the  hook  contains  valuable, 
usable  material  on  mail-order  media,  showing  with 
satisfying  completeness  just  what  may  be  expected 
from   some  and  what  from   others. 

Another  section  gives  the  soundest  kind  of  infor- 
mation on  specific  application  of  mail-order  princi- 
ples— specialized  practice  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  specialized  ventures. 

The  entire  book  is  fact-packed  with  good,  sound, 
needed  mail-order  strategy.      See    it    free! 
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Seiitt  only    this    coupon! 


Mofin  VW-HILl,  BOOK  CO.,  Inc. 
:$T0  Seventh  .4ve.,  »w  York 

Send  me  for  10  days'  free  examination  Pratt's 
Selling  by  Mail.  $4.00  net,  postpaid.  I  apree 
to  remit  for  the  book  or  to  return  it,  postpaid, 
within    10   days  of   receipt. 
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Another  Book  About 
Advertising 

I  have  just  finished  "Lottery,"  by 
W.  E.  Woodward,  who,  I  am  told,  ■was 
at  one  time  connected  with  a  Detroit 
advertising  agency. 

"Lottery,"  like  Mr.  Woodward's  ear- 
lier novel,  "Bunk,"  takes  more  than 
one  "crack"  at  advertisers — not  at  all, 
but  at  that  class  which  regards  the 
American  public  as  a  "bunch  of  suck- 
ers"— to  use  the  sort  of  phrase  which 
Mr.  Woodward's  characters  use. 

With  much  that  Mr.  Woodward  says 
about  advertising  and  advertisers,  ev- 
ery fair-minded  advertising  man  will 
agree. 

But  what  interested  me  most  in  "Lot- 
tery" is  not  what  the  author  thinks 
about  advertising,  but  what  he  says 
about  life.  He  has  developed  an  abil- 
ity to  generalize,  which  is  unusual  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  has  produced 
only  two  novels.  Here  are  half  a 
dozen  examples: 

"Six  years  of  experience  in  an  ad- 
vertising agency  had  taught  him  that 
every  man  considers  himself  a  good 
advertising  writer." 

"Great  misfortune,  like  great  pros- 
perity, turns  the  soul  into  a  moral  por- 
cupine." 

"Beneath  the  apparent  order  and 
smoothness  of  modern  civilization,  there 
is  a  chaotic  anarchy  of  muddled  incom- 
petence." 

"A  small  business,  especially  in  Its 
early  period,  requires  a  sort  of  dull- 
witted  perseverance." 

"Lulu  did  not  believe  in  luck.  Peo- 
ple who  are  merely  intelligent  seldom 
do." 

".  .  .  the  strange  meanness  which 
hovers  around  every  kind  of  great  suc- 
cess." 

Not  bad,  eh? 

Progress 

I  quote  this  from  an  article  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post: 

Anybody  who  invents  anything  for 
railroad  use  is  making  trouble  for  him- 
self. They  don't  want  anything.  They 
haven't  wanted  anything  for  years.  If 
you  have  any  ideas  that  would  be  val- 
uable to  a  railroad  company,  just  take 
them  down  to  the  nearest  river  and 
drop  them  in.     You'll  save  money.  .  .  . 


The  railroads  are  just  about  the  poorest 
market  for  inventions  that  this  coun- 
try has  to  offer.  Compared  with  the 
public  -  utilities  companies,  they  are 
nothing  less  than  the  outstanding  hor- 
rible example.  ...  I  doubt  if  there  is 
another  great  business  in  this  country 
that  can  be  compared  with  the  railroads 
for  disregard  of  new  ideas. 

I  read  the  article  of  which  this  is  a 
part  aboard  a  "Limited"  train  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  which,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  thirty  years.  In  all  that  time, 
with  the  exception  that  it  is  now  lighted 
by  electricity,  this  train  has  not  been 
improved  one  iota.  In  fact,  it  has  retro- 
graded, for  thirty  years  ago  it  had  an 
observation  car,  whereas  now  it  has 
not.  The  schedule  is  not  a  minute  faster 
than  it  was  in  1895.  The  dining  car  ser- 
vice is  not  a  bit  better.  Not  in  a 
generation  has  there  been  a  single  im- 
provement worth  mentioning. 

A   Test  of  Value 

The  banks  and  trust  companies  are 
doing  a  wholly  commendable  piece  of 
work  in  trying  to  educate  the  everyday 
man  and  woman  in  regard  to  invest- 
ments. Yet,  it  seems  to  me,  the  adver- 
tising they  are  doing  would  be  even 
more  effective  than  it  is  if  some  such 
paragraph  as  this  were  included: 

Just  say  to  persons  who  try  to  sell 
you  stock  in  enterprises  of  which  you 
know  nothing:  "Thank  you!  I'll  ask 
my  banker  how  much  money  he  vrill 
lend  me   on  this  stock." 

He  W  as  a  Buyer,  So — 

A  few  nights  ago,  as  I  was  about  to 
slip  into  bed,  the  'phone  rang.  The  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  informed 
me  that  he  was  Mr.  So-and-So  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  that  he  wanted  to  talk 
with  me  about  some  Florida  land  I 
own  and  wish  to  sell. 

"When  can  I  see  you?"  he  asked. 

"Any  time  tomorrow.  Fix  the  time 
and  place,"  I  answered. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  So-and-So,  "I  am 
pretty  well  tied  up  all  day.  Can't  I 
come  out  to  your  home  tonight?" 

"Y-yes,"  I  replied.  Then  I  gave  him 
detailed  directions  as  to  how  to  reach 
that  part  of  New  York  where  I  live. 

Forty  minutes  later,  he  arrived — and 
stayed  until  12,45  a.  m. 

It  did  not  (xicur  to  me  until  the  next 
day  that  if  Mr.  So-and-So  had  wanted 
to  sell  instead  of  buy,  I  would  not  have 
been  willing  to  let  him  rob  nie  of  an 
hour's  sleep.  But,  lieing  a  buyer,  he 
could  do  pretty  much  what  he  liked. 
Jamoc. 


t 
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ASHOKAN 


The  December  Martin  Cantine  Honor  Prizes  of  $ioo  each  were  both  won  by  the  Beck  En^ravin^ 
Co.,  of  Philadelphiayfor  copy  skill  and  printing  excellence  in  this  beautiful  Atwater  Kent  booklet. 
Printed  on  Cantine" s  Ashokan.  Put  your  next  job  on  a  Cantine  paper  and  enter  samples  in 
these  monthly  contests.  Similar  prizes  are  awarded  monthly  and  regularly  announced  in 
natiofia/  advertising. 


TN  this  day  \vhen  large  corporations 
^  and  small  retailers  alike  are  fight- 
ing for  the  business  that  comes  from 
"printed  salesmanship,"  it  is  essential 
that  all  printed  matter  you  produce 
be  given  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  modern  illustration,  harmonious 
typography,  good  presswork  and 
Cantine's  Coated  Papers. 


Leading  jobbers  in  principal  cities  will  furnish  sample  books 
and  details  of  Martin  Cantine  monthly  Prize-Honor  Con- 
tests. Or  write  direct  to  the  manufacturers,  The  Martin 
Cantine  Co.,  Saugerties,  N.Y.    Dept.172 


Can FOLD  Ashokan 


Esopus  Velvetone 


UthoCIS 
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The  Man  with 

the  Big  Blue  Pencil 

CELLING  the  oil  industry  requires  more 
'^  than  reaching  the  men  who  use  the 
equipment.  You  must  get  to  the  man  whose 
money  is  being  spent  .  .  .  the  man  with  the 
Big  Blue  Pencil. 

These  men  are  busy  .  .  .  too  busy  for  fre- 
quent interruptions.  OIL  TRADE,  the 
monthly,  is  w^ritten  and  edited  for  them. 

The  driller  or  the  tank  wagon  driver  shies 
at  OIL  TRADE  like 
he  does  at  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

But  to  the  man  with 
the  Big  Blue  Pencil  it's  a 
part  of  his  business. 

W  rite  if  you  want  detailed  facts 
on  who  buys  in  the  oil  business. 

ABC  Oil  Trade  -bp 

Including  Oil  Trade  Journal  and  Oil  News 

350  Madison  Ave.,         New  York 

Chicago  Tulsa  Houston 

Also  Publisher  of  Fuel  Oil  and  The  Petroleum  Register 


National  illller 


Established    1699 
Monthly     Business     and     Teehnltal     Journa 
Feed    and     Cereal     Mills. 


nly    A.     B.    C. 


nd    A.    B.    P     pan 


Bakers  Weekly  |^;t?„-rt|:f • 

^^^,^^°^^    0FnCE-4S    West    4Sth    St 
CHICAGO   OFFICE— 343   S.  Dearborn  St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
a.laptabihty  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffins  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Massillon,  Ohio  Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


m?mm 


y..u     nee.l     a     Caniiiian     .^cency 
,lily    ronversant    with    local    con- 
■lilMns.      Let    us    tell   you   wliy. 

DKKME  C  Company  ltd 

■ford    Bldg.  TOnONTO.  ^ 


Wliat  I  Expect  of  My 
Advertising  Manager 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  34] 

vertising  manager  should  take  pains 
to  satisfy  himself  that  his  company 
is  playing  fair  with  those  who  are 
expected  to  cooperate  with  it. 

I  have  no  comment  to  make  on 
most  of  the  other  matters  referred 
to  in  the  article  under  discussion. 
The  writer  doubtless  speaks  from 
personal  experience  when  he  stresses 
the  necessity  of  being  openminded, 
of  being  a  "company  man  first  and 
an  advertising  man  second"  and  of 
the  importance  of  "salesmanship" 
on  the  part  of  the  advertising  man- 
ager, in  dealing  with  his  associates 
and  superiors.  This  latter  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  weaknesses  of  ad- 
vertising managers.  More  than 
anything  else,  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
severance  of  relationships  which, 
otherwise,  might  be  permanent. 

THERE  is,  however,  one  matter 
which  the  author  did  not  touch 
upon,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation. I  should  like  to  express 
myself  in  regard  to  it. 

An  honest,  cheerful,  tactful  and 
entirely  competent  advertising  man- 
ager is  cheap  at  any  price.  But  I 
do  not  favor  the  idea  of  paying  large 
salaries  to  advertising  managers. 
Oftener  than  not,  they  do  more  harm 
than  good.  But  I  do  favor  the  idea 
of  making  such  an  arrangement 
with  one's  advertising  manager — 
provided  he  proves  he  has  the  four 
qualifications  listed  above — as  will 
ensure  his  getting  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  business  which  em- 
ploys him.  This  should,  preferably, 
take  the  form  of  stock,  rather  than 
cash.  Furthermore,  it  should  be 
paid  as  earned  and  not,  as  is  quite 
often  the  case,  held  in  trust  for  a 
period  of  years. 

The  company  with  which  I  am 
connected  has  an  arrangement  of 
that  kind.  None  of  us  is  paid  a 
salary  which  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  be  regarded  as 
"enormous."  But  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that,  every  year, 
something  is  added  to  what  we  al- 
ready have.  It  is  a  reward  for  extra 
effort,  extra  economy,  extra  intelli- 
gence and  extra  industry.  I  do  not 
see  why  advertising  managers  who 
are  honest,  cheerful,  tactful  and  en- 
tirely competent  should  not  be  com- 
pensated in  some  such  fashion.  To 
pay  them  a  whaling  big  salary,  far 
out  of  line  with  other  office-workers, 
is  more  than  likely  to  give  them  an 
inflated    sense    of    their    value.     To 
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make  them  sharers  in  the  profits  of 
the  business  is  pretty  sure  to  break 
down  that  feeling  of  "apartness" 
which  the  majority  of  advertising 
managers  suffer  from. 

Honesty,  cheerfulness,  tact  and 
competence — those  are  the  things  I 
expect  of  my  advertising  manager. 
He  must  have  all  four  if  he  is  to 
continue  to  hold  his  job.  If  he 
happens  to  have  another  qualifica- 
tion— a  very  strong  desire  to  dig 
deep  under  the  surface  of  this  busi- 
ness and  offer,  not  occasionally  but 
continuously,  suggestions  as  to  new 
markets  and  new  uses  for  our  prod- 
uct, he  can  have  my  job  when  I  am 
through  with  it. 


Penton  Publishing; 
Company  Changes 

The  Penton  Publishing  Company, 
Cleveland,  has  established  a  subsidiary 
company  known  as  the  Penton  Publish- 
ing Company,  Ltd.,  at  2-3  Caxton 
House,  London,  S.  W.  1,  under  the  man- 
agership of  Captain  Vincent  Delport, 
formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Products 
Corporation.  Additional  offices  will  be 
maintained  in  Birmingham,  Paris  and 
Berlin.  Earl  L.  Shaner,  formerly 
engineering  editor  of  the  Iron  Trade 
Rericir,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor,  C.  J.  Stark  retaining  the  posi- 
tion of  editor-in-chief.  A.  H.  Jansson, 
formerly  associate  editor  of  the  Murine 
Review,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  R.  V.  Sawhill.  V.  E. 
Dolan,  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Iron  Trade  Rein'ew  and  the  Fonndry 
avd  Daily  Metal  Trade,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Michigan  territory  with 
headquarters  in  Detroit.  E.  W.  Kreuts- 
berg  has  been  transferred  from  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Iron 
Trade  Rerieic  to  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  publishing  company.  The  re- 
tiring officers  of  the  company  were  unan- 
imously reelected  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  Cleveland. 
These  officers  were  John  A.  Penton, 
chairman  of  the  board;  A.  O.  Backert, 
president  and  treasurer;  C.  J.  Stark, 
first  vice-president;  J.  D.  Pease,  secre- 
tary; E.  L.  Werner,  assistant  treas- 
urer. In  addition,  H.  Cole  Estep,  for- 
merly European  manager,  has  been 
elected  second  vice-president  with 
offices  in  Cleveland. 


J.  Hanjord 

Formerly  with  Frank  Seaman,  Inc., 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 
and  A.  W.  Shaw  &  Company,  has 
joined  the  marketing  department  of 
the  George  Batten  Company,  New 
York.  

"Your  Car  " 

Will  be  the  name  of  a  new  monthly 
magazine  to  be  started  by  Macfadden 
Publications,  Inc.  The  first  number 
will  be  dated  May  and  will  appear 
April  20.  The  paper  will  be  edited  by 
Alexander  Johnston,  formerly  editor 
of  Moior.  Edward  C.  Wright,  for- 
merly automobile  advertising  manager 
of  the  Neiv  York  American,  will  be  ad- 
vertising director.  The  type  page  will 
be  the  regular  10  ^^  by  7^/i  inches. 


(^xlen^mn  ffiagazine 


is  a  family  magazine,  published  monthly 
since  1906.  All  money  derived  from  its 
sale,  less  cost  of  operation,  is  given  to 
charity — building  of  churches,  etc.  Like- 
wise, all  money  from  its  by-products, 
such  as  advertising,  calendars,  books, 
donations,  etc.,  is  given  to  charity. 

It  contains  40  or  48  pages  of  illus- 
trated fiction,  articles  of  interest  to 
Catholics,  and  special  departments,  such 
as  Things  to  Eat,  Savings  and  Invest- 
ments, Pattern  Page,  Fancy  Work 
Page,  etc. 

It  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the 
directors  or  executives  of  3,316  large 
Catholic  institutions  (hospitals,  insti- 
tutions for  the  infirm,  or  the  old,  or 
blind,  etc.);  7,404  educational  institu- 
tions (parochial  schools  or  colleges,  con- 
vents, etc.),  and  is  in  close  touch  with 
10,305  pastors  in  the  United  States. 

Its  circulation  today  is  330,000. 

Each  issue  contains  a  two-page  arti- 
cle relative  to  the  purpose  and  hopes  of 
Extension.  No  other  appeal  is  made  to 
the  subscribers.  Nevertheless  in  1923 
they  mailed  Extension  $721,787.26,  and 
in  1924,  $757,750.46. 

All  records  regarding  our  revenues 
and  distribution  of  funds  are  open  to 
inspection  at  our  general  offices. 


ELWOOD  TANSEY 

Advertising  Manager 

General  Offices,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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oweT  case 


When  the  units  of  the  Al- 
phabet mu^  be  depended 
upon  to  Convey  your  Ad- 
vertising Thought , —  or 
when  you  must  give  force 
and  appeal  to  a  particular 
phrase  or  word.,- -then  our 
Lettering  Service  can  give 
you  the  Alphabet  from 
"A"  to  "2','treated  with  Dis- 
tinction and  with  adaptive 
resovuxe  to  your  NEEDS 

J.  ALBERT 
CAVANAGH 

BRYANT-6505  —  a,W:  ^6th  ST. 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTEIC 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which    keep    it    up    to    date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index. 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and  states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign   news,   etc. 

6.  Service   Bureau.      Other   in- 
formation by  mail  and  tele- 
graph- 
Write    or    Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.    Bowling    Green    7966 


Humble  Selling 

[CONTINUKD  FROM  PAGE  38] 


and  hollering  for  some  of  these  glass 
containers  for  hard  candies  and  the 
house  simply  won't  buy  'em,  and  I 
says  to  'em,  'All  right,'  I  says,  'have 
it  your  own  way,  but  the  only  way 
to  keep  hard  candy  dry  in  damp 
weather   is   to   keep    it   in   glass';    and 


"And  I  says  to  her,  'This  feller  at 
Raymond,  he  done  another  kinda  slick 
thing.  He  had  some  stuff  that  was 
awful  bad,  and  some  nickel  bars  that 
was  clean  gone — all  stuck  to  the  paper 
and  everything — and  he  put  that  bad 
stuff    in    a    penny    grab    box,    with    a 


finally  they  come  to  it  and  I  sold  every  nickel   bar   to   about   every   sixth   bag, 

store  but  one.  and  he  put  the  bags   into  a  box  with 

"You  wouldn't   believe   it,   but  there  a    hole    in    it  that    a    kid   could    reach 

was    a    woman    bought    a    little    store  down  in,  and  about  the  first  kid  that 


and  about  all  the 
candy  she  had  in 
that  store  when 
she  bought  it  was 
just  plain  junk 
— wet,  stuck  to- 
gether, nobody 
would  buy  it.  I 
hadn't  been  call- 
ing at  the  place 
'cause  I  knew  the 
feller  that  ran  it 
wasn't  no  good, 
but  when  I  see 
the  change  of 
management 
sign,  naturally  I 
dropped  in,  and  I 
says  to  the  lady, 
first  thing  —  nice 
looking  woman, 
she    was — 'Lady,' 


"...  he  let  loose  on  the  jailure 
of  his  house  to  cooperate  with 
the    men    on    the    sales    force" 


gets  a  nickel  bar 
in  a  penny  bag, 
he  went  and  told 
the  gang,  and  the 
kids  cleaned  up 
that  bad  old  stuff 
in  no  time  at  all.' 
"Of  course,  I 
had  to  blame  all 
these  things  onto 
a  feller  at  Ray- 
mond rather  than 
let  on  it's  me  that 
knows  about  it; 
but,  say,  that 
woman  did  what 
I  told  her  and, 
believe  me,  she 
was  some  grate- 
ful. Now  she 
don't  buy  noth- 
ing,     practically. 


I  says,  'I  sell  candy,  but  I  can  see  clear  except  from  me.    She's  a  good  customer, 

enough  I  ain't  going  to  sell  you  none,  "No,  you  want  to  forget  that  humble 

not  for  quite   some  time,'  and   I   says,  selling  idea.    Nothing  to  it.    You  gotta 

'What  are  you  going  to  do   with  this  show  'em  that  you  know  all   about   it 


junk?' 

"Well,  she  was  plenty  discouraged, 
and  I  see  a  chance,  only  it  won't  do 
for  me  to  let  on  that  I'm  trying  to  tell 
her  nothing.  You  take  these  new  peo- 
ple, and  they're  the  ones  that  a  sales- 
man has  to  be  carefulest  about,  so  I 
put  it  over  onto  another  feller,  see?" 

I  didn't,  and  Bill  explained. 


or  you  can't  sell  'em.  Say,  I  gotta  get 
cleaned  up  and  go  out  to  dinner." 

I  let  it  go  at  that.  Doubtless  Bill 
was  right.  He  ought  to  know — he's 
been  selling  'em  thirty  years. 

I  have  a  Hudson  car  which  is  nearly 
three  years  old  and  running  sweet.  A 
young  man  who  sells  Reos  would  like 
to   sell   me   a   Reo   sedan.     He   stopped 


"Well,  you   see,  I  knew  how  to  sal-     me  on  the  street  the  other  day  to  show 


vage  most  of  that  junk  candy,  but  if 
I  let  on  to  know  it  all  myself,  why, 
then  she  wouldn't  believe  me,  and  I 
naturally  wanted  to  see  her  move  that 
old  candy  so  she  can  buy  some  more. 
So  I  says  to  her,  'Lady,'  I  says,  'there 
was  a  feller  over  Raymond  way  that 
had  just  about  such  a  problem  as 
you've  got  here — candy  all  wet  and 
stuck  together.  And  I  tell  you  what 
he  did:  first  thing,  he  had  his  wife 
take  that  stuff  in  the  pails  and  set  it 
up  high  on  a  shelf  over  the  kitchen 
stove  and  every  morning  she'd  bust 
it  up  by  running  a  hammer  handle 
through  it  and  it  wasn't  but  a  few  days 
till  there  was  some  of  it  that  was  sala- 
ble, even  if  it  didn't  shine  nice  and 
pretty  like  when  it  was  new;  and  that 
stuff  he  put  in  one  of  these  here  con- 
tainers,' I  showed  her  a  picture  of  one 
in  my  book,  'and  moved  it  quick,  and 


nie  a  new  model,  and  he  did  not  tell 
me  that  it  was  a  better  car  than  my 
Hudson,  but  asked  my  opinion,  as  a 
salesman,  of  the  selling  point  involved 
in  a  new  finish  which  the  Reo  people 
have  developed — some  plan  for  putting 
something  in  the  paint  so  that  dust 
and  mud  may  be  wiped  off  without 
scratching.  I  like  to  keep  a  car  look- 
ing well,  and  had  to  admit  that  this 
was  a  good  point,  and  probably  I  liked 
having  my  opinion  asked — most  of  us 
do. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  grada- 
tions of  humility.  I  manage  a  wood- 
working establishment  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
automobile  business,  such  as  floor- 
boards and  running  boards,  from  es- 
tablishments which  have  coast  assem- 
bly plants.  The  managers  of  these  in- 
stitutions   are    eastern    men,     with 


was  able  to  keep  it  in  fine  shape  just     prejudice   in  favor   of   wood   from   the  i 
by  baking  the  cover  every  day  or  two.    Middle    West    or    South,    but    we    are  I 
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geographically  located  to  give  us  an 
advantage  in  price. 

Some  months  ago  we  were  asked  to 
submit  samples  on  running  boards. 
We  submitted  several,  to  give  the  auto- 
mobile man  an  idea  of  what  was  avail- 
able, including  a  sample  made  of  five- 
ply  veneer,  put  together  with  water- 
proof glue,  which  we  thought  very 
good  for  the  purpose,  because  it  would 
not  warp  or  shrink,  and  was  stiffer 
than  a  solid  board. 

The  automobile  people  threw  out  all 
our  suggestions  and  decided  upon  ver- 
tical-grain fir,  a  material  diflicult  to 
get  in  the  width  required.  We  man- 
aged to  locate  a  supply,  however,  and 
were  given  an  order  for  a  carload  of 
running  boards.  Before  the  job  was 
half  done,  but  ahead  of  the  specific 
shipping  date,  we  received  a  wire  to 
hold  up  shipment  pending  specifications 
for  a  new  board.  When  the  blueprint 
finally  reached  us  it  called  for  a  board 
three  inches  wider  —  an  impossible 
specification  in  vertical-grain  material. 
We  wrote  the  manufacturer,  express- 
ing our  regret  that  we  could  not  han- 
dle the  business,  and  attached  to  our 
letter  a  small  piece  of  five-ply  veneer, 
just  to  show  what  this  was. 

We  got  a  short,  curt  letter,  advising 
that  the  five-ply  veneer  would  not  do 
at  all.  We  waited.  Four  days  later 
the  manufacturer  telegraphed  for  a 
full-sized  sample  made  of  five-ply 
veneer.  We  submitted  this  with  a 
quotation,  and   got  the  order. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  if  we  had  in- 
sisted, right  from  the  start,  upon  mak- 
ing the  running  boards  of  five-ply 
veneer,  the  automobile  man,  who  clear- 
ly is  of  the  type  who  wants  what  he 
wants,  would  have  refused  to  investi- 
gate the  merits  of  this  material,  and 
would  have  continued  to  ship  his  run- 
ning boards  to  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
the  East  or  South.  By  being  persistent, 
but  not  insistent,  we  made  our  point 
and  got  the  business. 


M.  E.  Wooley 

Has  been  promoted  to  the  Western 
managership  of  Hotel  Mayiagement, 
with  offices  at  20  East  Erie  Street, 
Chicago.  He  takes  the  place  of  R.  D. 
Smith  who  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Hotel  Review. 


George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  the  Fruit  Dis- 
patch Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
sells  bananas  grown  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company. 


Ednard  L.  Greene 

Formerly  manager  of  the  Boston 
Better  Business  Commission,  vdll  join 
the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
on  March  1. 


O.  S.  Tyson  &  Company 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  to 
direct  advertising  for  Lough  Brothers, 
same  city,  electric  table  stoves. 
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THE  firm  that  is  contemplating  the  issue  of  securities 
of  any  kind  should  first  see  samples  of  "K.B." 
BLANKS.  For,  by  the  use  of  these  steel  engraved 
security  papers,  a  great  saving  can  be  made  with  no  loss 
of  dignity.  The  reduction  in  cost  is  due  to  specializa- 
tion on  our  part,  not  cheapening  of  quality. 

"K.B."  bonds,  stocks,  certificates,  mortgage  papers, 
etc.,  are  steel  engraved  from  copyrighted  designs  and 
come  in  six  special  colors.  The  subject  matter  can  be 
type-printed  or  lithographed  to  preserve  the  indi- 
vidual style  of  the  issuing  organization.  Thus  a  small 
and  inexpensive  issue  may  have  the  looks  of  the  high 
cost  issues  of  large  corporations  and  United  States 
bank  notes. 

We  also  make  miscellaneous  documentary  blanks,  let- 
ters of  credit  blanks,  mortgage  note  blanks  and  short 
time  blanks  which  can  be  purchased  in  small  quan- 
tities and  imprinted  to  suit  special  needs. 

Before  you  order  your  next  securities  issue  or  com- 
mercial paper  of  any  kind,  write  for  samples  and  the 
name  of  the  nearest  printing  establishment  which 
keeps  "K.B."  BLANKS  in  stock. 


KIHN  BROTHERS 
BANK  NOTE  ENGRAVERS 

205-209  WEST  NINETEENTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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iriiod      . 
drculaiion 


SPIRITED  reader  interest  is 
a  natural  result  of  our  own 
keen  editorial  interest  in 
Radio.  You  will  find  the  Radio 
Digest  FIRST  in  reporting  to  its 
readers  the  varied  and  frequent 
changes  in  RADIO. 

Subscriber  interest  in  the 
Radio  Digest  is  always  at  a  high 
pitch.  Radio  is  a  live  issue.  The 
Radio  Digest  is  the  live  medium 
that  Radio  fans  read. 

Radio  Digest  advertisers  reap 
substantial  harvests  from  Radio 
Digest  columns. 

Radio  Digest 

•  .  .  PROGR  A  MsVi^ 

IllMstrafea 

510  North  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAQO 


Our  y^ew  Torf(  offices  are 
now  located  in  the  Par\'Lex' 
ington  Bldg.,  247  Par\ 
Avenue  —  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  William  A.  Thompson. 


MS  ! 


\« 


i'Q 


For  1 5  years  the  leading  beat  equipped 
business  research  organization. 

Surveys  and  special  investigations — 
dealer  questionnaires  anywhere  in 
U.  S.      $1.50  per  dealer,    73c  consumer. 

Industry  researches  on  over  300  lines 
of    business    available    at    $  1 50    and    up. 

BUSINESS 
BOURSE 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  Preaident 
15  W.  37th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Hotel  St.  James 

109-13  West45th  Street,Times  Square 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


'Rates  and  Booklet  on  application 
W.JOHNSON  QUINN 


Copy  Cub  Wants 
a  Kennel 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   2.3]  | 

"Oh,  yes;  I  was  always  awfully  good 
in  English,"  she  says  brightly. 

"Did  you  ever  write  anything  good 
enough  for  publication?.  .  .Good  enough 
to  get  a  letter  from  an  editor?.  .  .Noth- 
ing but  themes?  Have  you  any  with 
you?... Well,  do  you  expect  me  to  tell 
from  the  color  of  your  eyes  that  you 
don't  split  infinitives?" 

Overdrawn?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  Pre- 
cisely that  conversation  occurs  about 
three  times  out  of  five.  It  isn't  always 
a  girl.  Sometimes  it's  a  boy  who  has 
got  tired  of  college.  Or  a  teacher  who 
wants  to  earn  more  money.  Or  a  ner- 
vous failure  of  a  fellow  with  wistful 
hope  in  his  eyes  and  nothing  on  the 
ball.  I  give  them  a  simple  assignment 
and  I  never  hear  from  them  again. 

The  samples  do  not  need  to  be  adver- 
tising. Mine  weren't.  They  were  poetry 
and  fiction  and  articles  because  I  had 
been  an  editor.  The  man  who  landed 
his  job  with  the  shirt-advertising  had 
never  written  an  advertisement  before 
in  his  life.  One  of  my  present  jtinior 
copywriters  submitted  book  reviews 
and  translations  from  Spanish  and 
French.  One  of  the  best  copywriters  I 
know  had  been  a  feature  writer  on  a 
newspaper  and  had  done  publicity  ar- 
ticles for  a  railway.  But  in  each  case 
the  stuff  was  mounted  up  neatly  and 
showed  that  its  author  could  write  cor- 
rectly, picturesquely,  and  was  not  too 
superior  to  tackle  a  commercial  job 
and  work  hard  at  it. 

That  brings  me  to  another  point:  the 
art  of  being  a  freshman.  So  often 
young  college  graduates  seem  to  think 
that  a  diploma  from  college  is  a 
diploma  from  life.  Their  bland,  bored 
superiority  often  loses  them  their 
chance  before  they  have  stated  their 
qualifications.  If  they  get  into  the 
copyroom  they  take  criticism  badly, 
offer  opinions  unasked,  and  expect  other 
and  busier  people  to  attend  to  all  the 
tiresome  details  of  their  work.  They 
want  special  stenographers  assigned 
to  them,  and  they  tell  us  what's  wrong 
with  our  magazines.  They  don't  seem 
to  realize  that  they  are  freshmen 
again.  And  they  can't  understand  why 
they  don't  get  on. 

I  took  one  such  new  hand  to  watch 
our  art  director  making  a  full  page 
newspaper  layout.  He  is  a  master  of 
his  craft.  It  is  an  education  to  see 
him  at  work.  If  I  offer  a  suggestion 
on  his  layout,  I  do  it  humbly,  as  a  lay- 
man. If  he  offers  one  on  my  copy,  he 
does  it  the  same  way. 

But  the  youngster  had  no  shynesses. 
He  was  interested,  voluble,  critical.  He 
insisted  that  an  early  layout  which 
the  art  director  had  discarded  was  bet- 
ter than  his  revised  thought.  The  art  > 
director  disagreed.  The  youngster  ar- 
gued the  point  energetically.  Presently 
the  art  director  looked  at  him  quietly  • 
and  suddenly  remembered  an  engage- 
ment  The   boy  never  knew  why  he 
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never  got  the  lesson  in  layout  for  which 
he  had  cheerily  asked. 

Girls  not  infrequently  feel  that  their 
social  position  should  entitle  them  to 
business  recognition.  They  may  not  be 
able  to  do  a  single  thing  except  amuse 
a  dancing  partner,  but  somehow  they 
vaguely  feel  that  in  business  they 
should  receive  the  emoluments  that 
would  enable  them  to  live  in  the  style 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
Sometimes  they  advertise  themselves  so 
clevei-ly  that  it  has  taken  me  a  month 
or  two  to  make  up  my  mind  that  they 
can't  write,  or  they  won't  write,  or 
anyhow  they  don't  write,  and  aren't 
worth  the  money. 

In  short,  before  you  look  for  a  job, 
study  the  field.  Find  out  what  business 
wants  and  will  pay  for.  Have  clear  in 
your  ovm  mind  why  you  want  to  be  an 
advertising  copywriter,  and  know  some- 
thing of  what  the  profession  entails. 
If  possible,  know  why  you  have  chosen 
to  apply  to  the  particular  firm  in  ques- 
tion, and  what  qualifications  you  pos- 
sess to  justify  the  management  in 
spending  thirty  or  forty  dollars  a  week 
on  you.  Have  something  with  you  to 
prove  that  you  can  write  good  English, 
either  penny  plain  or  tuppence  colored. 
Know  what  you  can  do,  and  say  so  with 
decent  modesty.  Nobody  is  going  to 
employ  you  because  you  have  a  nice 
smile  and  a  fine  confidence  that  you  can 
open  the  world's  oyster  with  your  pen- 
cil point.  But  everybody  is  looking  for 
talent  that  will  roll  up  its  shirt  sleeves 
and  work  intelligently  at  the  job  in 
hand. 

[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Miss  Birchall.  The  next  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. — Kditor.] 


Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising agents  for  the  Magnavo.x 
Company,  Oakland,  Cal.,  manufactur- 
ers of  radio  sets  and  electrical  and 
radio  appliances. 


George  L.  Dyer  Company 

New  Y'ork,  has  been  retained  as  ad- 
vertising counsel  to  Drakes  Bakeries, 
Inc.,  same  city. 


C.  B.  Stenning 

Formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
Benjamin  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  has  joined 
the  re-sale  division  of  the  Ronalds 
Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 


World  if  ide  Advertising 
Corporation   Elections 

Resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  at  the  last  stockholders' 
meeting  in  New  York:  Emil  Maurice 
Scholz,  president;  S.  H.  Somerton, 
vice-president;  Donaldson  Douglas, 
treasurer;  Miss  K.  M.  Major,  assistant 
treasurer  and  secretary.  'These  officer; 
were  also  elected  directors  together 
with  E.  M.  Cameron  and  W.  G.  Fallon. 


O.  S.  Tyson  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  to  the  George  W. 
Dunham  Corporation,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
electrical  labor  saving  machinery. 
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THIS  morning,  coming  in  on  the  train,  we  were  held  up, 
so  my  window  looked  out  on  a  track-side  chicken  yard 

All  seemed  serene  within,  each  occupant  was  diligently 
scratching  and  pecking,  each  hen  apparently  getting  hers. 

Suddenly  one  unearthed  a  morsel. 

Her  neighbor  immediately  pitched  in  and  tried  to  get  it  away 
After  much  runnings  about,  and  alternate  possession,  they 
finally  dropped  it,  faced  each  other,  and  with  ruffled  necki, 
had  it  out. 

While  the  fight  was  on,  another  hen  calmly  walked  in,  grabbed 
the  morsel,  and  ate  it. 

Although  very  amusing,  it  was  a  parallel  with  the  serious  busi 
ness  of  fighting  competition. 

While  the  fighters  are  cutting  prices,  slamming  each  other  in 
their  Ads.  and  such  sundry  destructives;  along  comes  a  diligent 
scratcher,  and  walks  away  with  your  business. 

Fighting  competition,  means  an  endless  fight. 

Meeting  it,  means  everything  that  is  creative  and  soundly  up 

building. 

For  19  years,  we  have  been  lending   a  hand  at  meeting  our 

customers'  competition. 

You  might  like  to  know  how  we  would  meet  yours. 


T 
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\V.   C.  TUTHILL,  President 

1133  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


Advertising 

and  Selling         O 

^fyou  dorrt  receive  the 
'c^rtnighily  regularly 

Marlu 

t 

FORTNIGHTLY 

ts.  Merchaiidiiiit^  t^ Media 

Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 

9    East   38lh    Si..   New   York    City 

Please    enter    my    subscription    for   one    year    (26 
issues).      Send   me  bill  for   $2.00  when  6rst  issue  is 
maUed. 

IVame 
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Company 
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Meeting  the  Chain 
Store  "Menace" 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  16] 

usual  temptation  of  quantity  price  ad- 
vantages. In  a  great  city  like  New 
Y'ork,  buying  cooperation  is  rather 
easy  and  price  cutting  rather  urgent, 
because  of  the  close  neighborhood  com- 
petition with  chains.  The  result  is 
that,  quite  unlike  the  typical  inde- 
pendent retailer,  these  New  York 
retailers   are  against  price  protection. 

THE  organ  of  the  New  York  re- 
tail grocers'  association  has  come 
out,  without  equivocation,  against  price 
protection.  It  warns  some  of  the  na- 
tional officers  of  grocers'  associations, 
who  appeared  in  Washington  in  Janu- 
ary in  favor  of  price  protection,  that 
the  national  association  of  grocers 
has  not  authorized  sponsorship  of  price 
maintenance.  This  official  organ  de- 
clares : 

"We  are  in  favor  of  a  liberal  mar- 
gin on  all  grocery  specialties  for  the 
retail  grocer,  one  that  will  adequately 
cover  his  overhead  costs  and  yield  him 
a  legitimate  profit  on  every  commodity 
that  he  sells.  We  do  not  object  to 
'the  quantity  price'  for  purchases  in 
bulk  or  carload  lots,  but  we  believe 
that  such  differentials  should  be  put  on 
an  equal  basis  for  every  wholesale 
buyer,  whether  the  buyer  be  an  old 
line  wholesale  grocery  firm,  a  chain 
system  that  actually  does  its  own  ware- 
housing and  distribution  to  its  retail 
stores,  or  a  retailer-owned  wholesale 
house  that  warehouses  its  purchases 
and  which  is  a  corporate  entity,  finan- 
cially reliable  and  responsible. 

"We  believe  that  the  manufacturer 
who  sincerely  wishes  to  uphold  a  re- 
tail selling  price  at  present  has  powers 
that  enable  him  to  effect  this  object. 
He  is  absolute  in  his  right  to  choose  his 
own  customers,  as  witness  the  recent 
Colgate  decision  that  was  fully  ex- 
pounded in  these  columns. 

"And  we  believe,  furthermore,  that 
even  if  retail  price  fixing  legislation 
were  enacted,  it  would  not  cure  the 
evils  of  unjust  price  discrimination  at 
the  source  (the  prices  the  grocer  has 
to  pay  for  his  goods).  It  is  true  that 
it  would  set  a  minimum  price  below 
which  the  retailer  could  not  sell.  But 
would  it  guarantee  him  his  profit  any 
more  so  than  at  present?  We  do  not 
think  so." 

Not  many  people  gasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  all  this.  A  count  taken  some 
six  or  ten  years  ago  indicated  that 
97  per  cent  of  the  retailers  were 
strongly  for  price  maintenance.  Doubt- 
less the  great  majority  still  are  for  it, 
but,  as  this  New  York  instance  shows, 
the  resort  of  independent  retailers  to 
the  methods  and  policies  of  the  chain 
stores  is  bringing  about  a  change  in 
their  attitude  on  price  maintenance. 
Doubtless  the  phenomenal  prevalence 
of  "hand-to-mouth  buying"  in  recent 
times  is,  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
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a  reflex  from  known  chain  store  tech- 
nique, which  includes  a  very  small 
stock  of  any  one  brand  in  each  store. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  average 
manufacturer  appreciates  how  cat-like 
has  been  the  independent  retailers' 
watchfulness  of  chain  store  operation 
in  recent  years.  Out  of  this  close 
watching  has  come  an  understanding 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  chain  and  the 
consequent  slackening  of  the  fear  of 
it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  little  un- 
derstood, generally,  how  many  so-called 
independent  retailers  are  really  chain 
store  owners.  We  conceive  of  a  chain 
store  as  an  A.  &  P.  store,  or  some  other 
familiar  large-scale  chain,  but  we  for- 
get that  live  retailers  are  making 
chains  of  their  own,  small,  it  is  true, 
but  still  chains.  In  the  grocery  field 
alone  there  are  about  1600  "chains" — 
that  is,  organizations  having  two  or 
more  stores — and  only  fifty-five  out  of 
that  1600  that  have  twenty-five  or 
more  stores. 

In  the  drug  field  there  are  300  chain 
organizations  which  have  three  or  more 
stores. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  "an- 
swer to  the  chain  store"  has  already 
been  found  and  applied  by  the  inde- 
pendent retailer,  and  that  the  equili- 
brium between  the  two  is  establishing 
itself. 

The  chain  store  never  did  have 
a  monopoly  on  anything;  it  merely  ap- 
plied the  "big  business"  principle, 
which  is  as  free  to  independent  re- 
tailers as  it  is  to  chains. 

FURTHERMORE,  the  independent 
retailer  has  things  to  offeer  which 
the  chain  store  has  not.  It  has  service 
and  variety,  and  the  intensive  personal 
interest  of  the  owner. 

After  all  the  novelty  once  worn  off, 
and  the  price  disparity  made  less  glar- 
ing, the  housewife  is  not  likely  to  find 
real  satisfaction  and  service  at  a  chain 
store,  any  more  than  we  like  to  eat 
all  our  meals  at  a  cafeteria.  The  chain 
store  cannot  satisfy  the  more  fastidi- 
ous, comfortably  situated  buyer.  Its 
main  strength  has  been  in  supplying 
certain  ordinary  staples  to  ordinary 
people  at  a  price  saving. 

The  chain  store  is  no  Moloch  grow- 
ing up  to  devour  and  destroy  the  in- 
dependent store.  Rather,  the  whole 
retail  situation  is  realigning  itelf  in 
temper  and  tone  (as  was  so  ruefully 
discovered  in  the  hand-to-mouth  buy- 
ing encounter).  The  manufacturer 
will  need  to  adjust  his  sales  machinery 
to  this  situation — as  even  so  old-time 
a  house  as  Royal  Baking  Powder  has 
already  done  to  a  considerable  degree. 


A.  B.  DeLacy 

Of  E.  R.  Crowe  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  Popular  Radio,  Inc.  Mr.  DeLacy 
is  advertising  manager  of  Popular 
Radio  for  the  Crowe  company,  which 
has  sales  and  financial  control  of  the 
advertising  space  of  the  paper. 


Press -Tested 
Electrotypes 

The    Test    Proof    Tells 


The  Special  Test  Press  is 
a  modern  invention  de- 
signed especially  for  testing 
the  printing  quality  of  elec- 
trotypes under  severe  con- 
ditions. 

All  Re  illy  electros  are  thus 
tested. 


The  Test  Proof  Tells 


REILLY 

Electrotype  Co. 

209  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE     FITZROY    0840 


Envelopes 


PLAIN,  PRINTED  OR    LITHOGRAPHED 
FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 

SenJ  Jor  Samples — Prices  that  are  Interesting 

HESSE  ENVELOPE  AND    LITHO.  CO. 

4161    North   Kingshighway  ST.  LOUIS 


THE   DRAWING   MASTER 


merits,  reductio 
drawing    board 


Fully    adjustable,    with     an    eilremely    simple     and 
almost    Instantaneous    adjusting   device. 
Made    of    the    finest    materials    and    absolutely    guar- 
anteed. 

Sent     pttslpaid     /or     nnlv 
B„ara„rr,d    or    your 

DRAWING-AIDE   COMPANY 
225  Caxton  BIdg.       Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


Winning  the  Praise  of  a  Nation 


Go  north,  south,  east  or 
west.  Wherever  you  may 
be,  you  will  find  a  troop  of 
Boy  Scouts,  highly  re- 
spected for  their  ideals  and 
meritorious  conduct.  They 
are  winning  the  praise  of  a 
nation. 

Simultaneously,  Boys'  Life 
is  winning  the  praise  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  for  the  Boy 
Scout  knows  what  he  wants. 
He  is  the  one  w^ho  makes 
the     final     decision     on     his 


reading  matter,  a  new  suit, 
a  fountain  pen  or  a  radio 
set. 

Just  as  Boys'  Life  has 
won  the  Boy  Scout's  praise, 
it  has  won  the  approbation 
of  advertisers,  because  in 
selling  and  advertising  to 
boys  there  is  no  more  po- 
tent influence. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
of  the  splendid  sales  opportu- 
nity among  the  542,355  boys 
who  are  members  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 


BOY^^IFE 


THE  BOY  SCOWS'  MAGAZINE 


^ 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,   N.  Y. 


Union    Bank    Bid?. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


37  So.   Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 


r 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  your  iileimMi  could  ihow  skeptical  prospect* 
Uie  testimonial  letteri  and  orden  received  fnrai 
•attsfled  customers.  It  would  remove  doubt  and 
get  the  order.  Don't  leave  testimonial  letters 
lying  Idle  in  your  flies — give  them  to  your  men 
and  Increase  your  salea  thru  their  uae. 
Wra«    for    lamples    and    pries*. 


^fKm.M,u,%mi\ti,m\vmf.mmimmsm^ 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Daily  Forward  is  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
daily.  A. B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  of  all  Jemsh  newspapers  published.  A 
Ua'i.T  in  every  .levvish  community  throuRhout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national  advertising. 
Renders  effective  merchandising  service.  Rates  on 
request. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  indis- 
pensable adviser  on  shoe  styles  and  shoe  merchan- 
dising of  the  best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
thli  country.  Circulation  13.423  copies  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.)  Plr^t  choice  of  the  advertiser 
erf  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member    Associated    Business   Papers,    Inc. 


THE  WORLD  IN  PICTURES 

A  good  photograph  will  say  more  than  a  thousand 
words.  I  have  150,000  subjects.  Including  Burton 
Holmes  negatives.  On-approvai  service.  Write 
me    about    your   ne«ds. 

EWING    GALLOWAY 

15  E.   40th    St.  New    York 


Enthusiasm  or 
Brain  Fag? 

[continued  from  page  24] 

In  a  Belding  Bros,  advertisement, 
last  September,  the  situation  is  pre- 
sented rather  nicely  thus,  "Suppose 
you  walked  into  a  store  one  day  and 
found  some  silks  placarded  like  this, 
'These  silks  are  heavily  weighted  with 
tin  to  give  them  the  body  of  better 
silks  for  less  money.  They  will  crack 
or  split  and  if  you  send  them  to  the 
cleaners,  they  are  likely  to  come  home 
seriously  damaged.' 

"Every  time  you  buy  silk  for  a  dress, 
a  lining,  or  a  bit  of  lingerie,  you  must 
make  a  'choice  more  or  less  like  this, 
except  that  there  is  no  label  to  tell 
you  which  is  the  weighted  silk.'  " 

I  have  italicized  the  last  clause  to 
emphasize  my  point.  There's  the  rub. 
There  is  no  label  to  tell  you  what  dis- 
appointment and  disillusionment  is  in 
store  for  you.  We  cannot  all  be  ex- 
perts on  everything  we  buy.  The  only 
inducement  to  buy  a  glass  diamond  is 
that  it  looks  like  a  real  diamond,  yet 
costs  less.  So  much  less,  however,  that 
the  price  alone  proves  it  an  imitation. 
All  any  lie  has  to  say  for  itself  is  that 
it  sounds  like  the  truth.  But  either 
the  difference  between  the  prices  of 
pure  silk  and  "dynamited"  silk  is  not  so 
great  as  between  diamonds  and  paste. 

VOLTAIRE  tells  of  a  retort  made  by 
Edmund  Waller  to  Charles  II  of 
England,  in  1660.  The  king  had  re- 
proached the  poet  for  not  writing  of 
him  with  so  much  energy  and  fire  as 
when  he  had  applauded  Oliver  Crom- 
well. "Sir,"  replied  Waller,  "we  poets 
succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth." 
It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
shade  of  Waller  that  is  still  haunting 
some  advertising  circles.  For  example, 
about  2.5  per  cent  of  a  certain  product 
used  in  furnishing  a  large  building 
was  supplied  by  a  manufacturer  we 
will  call  "A."  In  an  advertisement, 
later,  this  concern  shouts,  "Another 
home  for  'A'."  Which  was  quite  true, 
of  course,  but  the  meagerness  of  "A's" 
product  used  in  this  new  home  makes 
just  this  style  of  shout  a  trifle  in  bad 
taste,  for  the  implication  certainly  is 
that  the  house  was  furnished  with 
"A's"  goods.  Subsequently  a  competitor 
we'll  call  "B"  brought  out  his  an- 
nouncement headed,  "Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  furnishings  used  in  this 
beautiful  clubhouse  were  made  by  us." 
The  first  paragraph  of  the  text  goes 
on  to  state  the  precise  amounts  of  the 
product  used  in  various  parts  of  the 
house,  and  the  second  paragraph  makes 
frank  admission  of  another's  presence, 
"We  furnished  the  entire  house,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lobby — and  the 
halls." 

It  was  not  necessary  for  "B"  to  ad- 
vertise "A's"  goods,  but  "B's"  adver- 
tising manager  said,  "I  would  not  con- 
sider it  ethical  to  leave  out  a  specific 
statement   that    we    did    not    have    the 
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We  Open  Shop  ** 


We  Grow  Still  More 


We  Consult  Realtors  * 


The  First  Issue  Comes  Out  * 


We  Overcrowd  Our  Offices  * 


We  Find  a  Place 


We  Commence  To  Grow  ' 


Something  Must  Be  Donel? 


in  other  words, 

the  Fortnightly  has  moved 

its  NevsrYork  offices  to 

9  East  38*  Street 
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Intensify  Your  Direct  Mail 

— and  get  more  results  for  each  dollar  spent! 

Success  in  direct  mail  advertising  demands 
definite  knowledge  of  markets,  products 
and  selling.  We  are  advocates  of  "talking 
turkey"  at  the  point  of  purchase — which  is 
the  weak  link  in  the  selling  process  in  too 
many  organizations. 

We  believe  in  traced  result  advertising!  To 
no  small  degree  the  success  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  producing  profitable  results  for  its 
clients  is  due  to  our  twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence in  planning  and  applying  the  principle 
of  selling  and  merchandising  in  direct  mail 
advertising. 

If  this  seasoned  experience  counts  with  you, 
Mr.  Manufacturer,  we  would  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  our  service  and  its 
application  to  your  business. 


BUCKLEY,  DEMENT  &  CO. 

DIRECT     MAIL     ADVERTISING 
PLANNED— PRINTED— MAILED 


General  Offices  and  Plant 

1314  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


Eastern  Sales  Office 
247  Park  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


Complete  Departments  in  

dising.  Surveys,    Copy,   Art  and  Plates,   Printing,   I 
sts,  Pen  Addressing,    Typewriting,   Letter  Reproduc 


*^When  in  Paris,"  said  the  archi- 
tect, "notice  the  old  fellows  who 
perpetually  fish  in  the  Seine 
and  catch  nothing.  There  are, 
I  am  informed,  no  fish  in  the 
Seine.  The  best  fishing  is  where 
there  are  the  most  fish."  And 
— may  we  add — the  best  archi- 
tectural advertising  in  the 
journal  with  the  most  architect 
subscribers. 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — for  a  copy 
of  our  ^6-page  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect" — and  for  data  on 
the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1924—11702) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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whole  contract,  or  let  anyone  have  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  we  did." 
Perhaps  you  will  think  that  "B,"  hav- 
ing the  lion's  share,  could  well  afford 
to  be  the  more  generous.  Isn't  it  truer 
that  "A,"  having  only  one-quarter, 
could  less  afford  not  to  be  so? 

Architects   profess   themselves  to   be 

I  troubled  continually  by  this  form  of 
testimonial.     A  manufacturer  will  state 

;  that  his  product  is  used  in  a  certain 
large  and  important  structure.  Upon 
checking  up,  the  architect  may  find 
that  only  a  few  square  feet  contain 
these  goods,  and  those  in  some  insig- 
nificant location. 

!  The  investment  for  floor  coverings  in 
large  hotels  is  enormous.  Hence,  an 
exclusive  installation  of  one  manufac- 
turer's fabrics  is  properly  a  significant 
subject  of  his  advertising.  Where  the 
one  concern  does  not  secure  the  entire 
order,  the  same  effect  can  be  gained 
by  showing  a  picture  of  the  building, 
followed  by  the  words,  "Carpetings 
manufactured  by  So-and-So,"  as  was 
actually  done  quite  recently.  It  is  not 
necessary,  of  course,  to  say  how  much 
of  the  carpetings;  let  the  reader  infer 
what  he  will.  In  the  case  to  which  I 
refer,  over  16,000  yards  were  furnished 
by  another  concern,  and  these  in  all  the 
important  places,  lobbies,  showrooms, 
etc.,  the  advertiser's  products  being 
confined  to  the  bedrooms. 

W.  E.  Woodward,  in  his  book,  "Lot- 
tery," says,  "These  people  do  not  hate 
truth;  they  have  small  faith  in  its 
power  of  conviction.  Unsupported,  they 
do  not  consider  it  strong  enough  to 
sustain  the  impact  of  dynamic  skepti- 
cism; so  they  touch  it  up,  put  rouge 
on  its  cheeks,  give  it  a  dramatic  atti- 
tude, and  set  it  in  an  armored  ring  of 
fiction." 

DEPARTMENT  store  advertising 
has  its  problems — I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  know.  There  seems  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity to  explain  to  department  store 
audiences  why  merchandise  is  good, 
though  offered  at  reduced  prices.  When 
the  real  reason  appears  to  be  not  suffi- 
ciently enticing,  or  when  expediency 
advises  against  proclaiming  it  aloud, 
why,  any  other  reason  will  do  as  well. 
A  large  city  department  store  ingenu- 
ously wi-ote:  "For  six  months  of  fall 
and  winter  weather,  unprotected  from 
the  elements,  the  manufacturers  placed 

a   rug  where,   outside   of  their 

headquarters,  everybody  had  to  walk 
Dver  it.  Each  night  it  was  brought  in 
and  cleaned.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
it  was  hung  in  their  showrooms  beside 
a  similar  rug  taken  fresh  from  stock. 
The  two  could  hardly  be  told  apart." 

Now,  that  would  have  been  good  ad- 
vertising, with  an  element  of  news  and 
of  action,  if  it  had  actually  happened 
to  the  rug  being  advertised.  That  rug 
would  easily  have  endured  such  a  test. 
But  its  manufacturer  never  did  any 
such  thing,  and  the  store's  buyer,, 
though  in  Europe  at  the  time,  upon 
being  questioned  about  the  matter 
later,  could  not  ascertain  that  one  of 
these  rugs  had  been  subjected  to  this 
trial  by  the  store. 
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This  example  contains  a  slight  streak 
of  humor,  however,  for,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned,  it  was  another  manufac- 
turer's rug  that  underwent  this  sup- 
posedly gruelling  test. 

Here  is  a  case  somewhat  harder  to 
classify.  A  wallpaper  jobber,  to  show 
how  economical  are  his  papers,  adver- 
tises, "When  Jack  saw  the  room  he 
called  me  extravagant — but  when  he 
saw  the  bill  he  was  amazed  at  my  econ- 
omy. Prices  range  from  20  cents  to 
$5  a  roll.  An  average  size  room  (12 
ft.  X  14  ft.)  requires  about  ten  rolls. 
Inexpensive,  isn't  it?" 

SURE,  if  that  were  all!  The  obvious 
mathematical  problem  is  to  multiply 
20  cents  to  $5  by  ten  rolls.  But  the 
answer  you  get  will  not  be  the  bill  you 
will  get  from  your  paper-hanger,  by 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  the  lowest 
figure,  to  double  the  highest.  Wouldn't 
it  have  been  possible,  in  some  way,  to 
have  let  it  be  known  that  the  prices 
quoted  were  for  the  paper  only,  and 
not  what  "Jack's"  bill  was,  especially 
when  the  advertiser  sells  the  paper 
through  the  man  who  sends  you  the 
bill  for  hanging? 

A  certain  bread  manufacturer,  in 
billboard  space,  says,  "Puts  more  pep 
in  the  day's  work,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  I  quoted  this  to  a  colleague, 
who  replied,  "O,  that's  so  obviously  ex- 
aggerated that  no  one  is  likely  to  be 
deceived."  Perhaps  and  probably.  But, 
if  the  statement  is  not  meant  to  be 
believed,  why  make  it?  At  the  least,  it 
takes  the  place  of  something  that 
might  be,  and  to  that  extent  defrauds 
the  advertiser  of  the  effective  return  a 
stronger  and  more  truthful  statement 
might  bring.  Also,  it  induces  the  still 
too  common  retort,  "That  is  only  ad- 
vertising," wherein  it  hurts  the  pulling 
power  of  every  other  advertiser's  bona 
fide  statements. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a  large 
company,  himself  scrupulous  about 
these  matters,  and,  fortunately,  hav- 
ing to  advertise  a  product  that  needs 
no  "gilding,"  said  to  me  regarding 
a  competitor  we  both  agreed  was 
painting  his  wares  in  dangerously 
glowing  tints,  "I  cannot  imagine  what 
you  would  do,  if  you  had  to  write 
about  them."  Another  man  asks, 
"What  can  you  say  about  this  product, 
if  you  reject  statements  that  are  noth- 
ing worse,  perhaps,  than  the  effects  of 
some  writer's  enthusiasm?" 

Anyway,  anything  that  is  sold  and 
bought  has  some  virtues  that  cause  its 
transfer  of  ownership.  These  exag- 
gerated statements  are  not  the  real  rea- 
sons why  the  products  are  purchased. 
Tell  what  is  good  about  the  goods.  Tie 
up  the  imagination  for  awhile,  and  ad- 
vertise, to  people  who  want  such  goods, 
what  they  really  w'ant  to  know  about 
them,  and  what  will  be  the  real  induce- 
ment for  the  sale.  If  there  are  no  real 
selling  points,  the  goods  ought  not  to 
be  sold  and  won't  be.  If  there  are,  it 
is  the  copywriter's  business  to  find 
them,  not  to  invent  some,  and  to  pre- 
sent those  he  finds,  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way. 


Announcing  an  advertising 
agency  which  will  specialize  in 
efficiently  serving  industrial 
clients  in  the  plumbing,  heating 
and  engineering  fields 


"Putting  the  Cart  before  the  Horse" 
is  the  title  of  our  latest  booklet.  May 
ive  send  it  to  you? 


I     INC. 

mLo. 
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482  Broadway  NewTork 
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Consider  This  Market 

Every  Day  In  the  Year 


Your  church  uses  and  buys- 


Adding  Machines 

Addressing  Machines 

Automobiles 

Cameras  and  Kodaks 

Cement 

Clocks 

Coffee 

Dishes 

Envelopes 

Files  and  Cabinets 


Hardware  and  Plumb- 
ing 
Heating  Equipment 
Furniture 
Fixtures 

Kitchen  Equipment 
Letter  Heads 
Pianos 
Pipe  Organs 
Paper 


Radios 

Rugs  and  Floor  Cover- 
ing 
Roofing 

Bulletins  and  Signs 
Tires 

Typewriters 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Victrolas 
Window  Glass 


Your  Pastor  recommends- 


Will  It  Be  Your  Product? 

Place  part  of  your  appropriation  for  1925  in  the  maga 
zinc  best  fitted  to  sell  this  field 


The  EXPOSITOR 

The  Preachers  Trade  Journal  Since  1899 

Out  oj  I  30  National  Advertisers  using  church 
papers  70  of  them  use  the  Expositor  exclusively 

F.  M.  Barton  Co.,  Caxton  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


''O'' 


Chicago: 
34  S.  Wabash 


New  York: 
17  W.  42d  St. 
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The  Salesman  as  a 
Branch  of  Management 
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a  better  opportunity  to  bid  on  the 
more  profitable  lines  and  numbers. 
.Devoe  had  seen  the  point.  Being  a  good 
salesman  and  a  good  sportsman  as  well, 
he  had  resolved  to  use  this  wedge  as 
a  wedge  only  and  concentrate  his  real 
selling  on  the  profitable  items.  Later 
he  was  surprised  to  discover  how  much 
easier  it  was  to  fill  out  the  bottom 
lines  of  an  order  sheet  with  staple  num- 
bers at  low  prices,  after  selling  some 
of  the  higher-priced  numbers,  than  it 
was  to  worm  out  of  a  buyer  an  order 
for  six  or  eight  of  the  higher-priced 
numbers  after  the  order  sheet  was 
fairly  well  filled  with  staples! 

He  had  been  particularly  impressed 
with  the  president's  talk  on  the  problem 
of  disposing  of  the  stock  of  old  numbers 
every  year  when  the  new  line  was 
brought  out.  "You  fellows  can  think 
of  it  as  'old  stuff'  that  the  factory  will 
get  rid  of  some  way  or  other,"  the  presi- 
dent had  said.  "But  when  I  walk 
through  the  stockrooms  and  see  the 
piles  of  it,  it  worries  me  to  death.  It 
means  so  much  capital — good,  hard  dol- 
lars of  our  stockholders'  money — tied 
up  in  finished  products  that,  unless  we 
watch  our  step,  will  turn  out  to  be 
'finished'  in  two  senses  of  the  word." 

DEVOE  had  thought  at  the  time 
that  if  he  ever  got  to  be  a  presi- 
dent or  general  manager,  he'd  have 
photographs  taken  of  these  piles  of  old 
stock  and  send  them  out  to  the  sales 
force  with  a  letter  that  would  make 
them  sit  up  and  see  their  responsibility 
toward  this  "old  stuff"  that  they  let 
fade  out  of  their  minds  as  they  started 
out  with  the  shiny  new  line.  He'd  have 
the  value  of  each  pile  lettered  in  big 
figures  on  the  pile  in  the  picture — 
"This  pile  represents  $8,645  of  our 
stockholders'  money." 

The  president  had  talked  of  credits, 
too,  and  shown  them  the  figures  on  the 
losses  due  to  bad  accounts.  "When  it 
comes  to  credits,"  the  president  had 
said,  "you  fellows  are  in  a  position  to 
know  better  than  the  credit  department, 
about  seven  times  out  of  ten.  But  you 
make  it  hard  for  us  and  hard  for  your- 
selves by  not  taking  the  trouble  to  write 
what  you  do  know. 

"We  furnish  you  with  blanks  which, 
if  you  fill  out  at  all,  you  do  so  about 
as  a  draftsman  puts  down  dimensions 
on  a  blueprint  of  a  building.  What  we 
need  is  a  word  picture,  comparable  to 
an  architect's  sketch  of  a  building,  that 
would  give  our  credit  department  a 
picture  of  the  man  and  the  business 
we  are  dealing  with.  With  that  our 
credit  manager  would  know  as  much 
as  you  do  about  the  man  behind  the 
order,  and  know  whether  to  risk  in- 
vesting some  of  our  stockholders'  money 
in  him  in  the  form  of  the  merchandise 
called  for  on  your  order." 

Finally,  the  president  had  made  an 
especially  strong  appeal  for  a  manage- 
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merit  viewpoint  in  making  adjustments 
and  straightening  out  difficulties  with 
customers. 

"There  are  two  parties  that  should 
never  be  taken  advantage  of  in  making 
an  adjustment  or  righting  a  wrong," 
he  had  said.  "One  is  the  customer  and 
the  other  is  the  house.  The  customer 
should  always  be  given  the  advantage 
of  any  real  doubt.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  you  are  tempted  to  make  an 
overly  generous  settlement  in  favor  of 
the  customer,  just  because  you  want 
him  to  think  you're  a  good  fellow  or 
because  you're  too  lazy  to  sell  the  man 
on  a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement 
(and  that's  a  job  for  salesmanship  just 
as  much  as  selling  goods  is),  just  think 
of  yourself  as  writing  at  the  bottom 
of  your  daily  report  that  night:  'I  gave 
$169.50  of  our  stockholders'  money  to 
J.  K.  Smith  &  Company  today  because 
I  was  too  little  or  too  lazy  to  give  the 
house  a  square  deal.'  " 

All  this  and  much  more  the  president 
of  this  company  had  talked  over  with 
the  three  stockholding  salesmen,  but  of 
the  three  only  Devoe  had  carried  this 
management  viewpoint  out  onto  his 
territory  with  him  and  applied  it. 

And  so  Devoe  was  booked  for  the  job 
of  managing  the  new  southern  district 
office;  and  the  rest  of  the  fellows  said, 
"Isn't  Devoe  the  lucky  dog?" 


K.  W\  Vance 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Paige-Detroit  Motor  Company,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  the  Detroit  of- 
fice of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company. 
Mr.  Vance  was  at  one  time  with  the 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company  and 
Evans-Winter-Hebb,    Detroit. 

Frank  C.  Burchard 

Has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
office  of  Better  Hoynes  and  Gardens  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  John  V.  Fallon. 


George  Batten  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  for  the  United  States 
for  Fruitatives,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Can., 
and  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

John  S.  King  Company 

Cleveland,  has  been  retained  as  ad- 
vertising agent  for  the  United  States 
Air  Compressor  Company,  same  city, 
and  the  Cleveland  Piston  Pin  &  Bolt 
Company. 


S.  E.  Leith 

Has  been  appointed  special  represen- 
tative in  the  East  for  Holland's  Maga- 
zine, of  Dallas,  Tex.  Mr.  Leith  recent- 
ly resigned  from  the  Eastern  manager- 
ship  of   the   Associated    Farm    Papers. 

Ralph  Wingate  Knox 

Formerly  of  the  George  Batten  Com- 
pany. Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed New  York  manager  of  the 
Diamond  State  Fibre  Company.  Mr. 
Knox  was  formerly  with  the  Fairbanks 
Scale  Company,  the  Loose-Wiles  Bis- 
cuit Company,  the  American  Chicle 
Company,  the  Columbia  Graphophone 
Company  and  the  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Company. 


Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in    this    department 
charge    $1.80.     Forms    close    Saturday 


Business  Opportunities 


DIRECT  TO  HOME  ADVERTISING 
Catalogues,  booklets,  samples,  etc..  distributed 
carefully.  Eastern  and  Central  Pa.  counties. 
Small  town  and  farm  homes'  special  package 
deliveries,  sign  tacking,  etc.  Write  Victor 
Erlenmeyer  Adv.  Agency,  Quakertown,  Bucks 
Co..    Pa.      Phone   74-J. 


CROSS  -  WORDS 

Puzzles     for    advertising ; 

designs      and      wordings 

out.        Popular        Prize       V 

Arthur     Basquil 

1035   Union   St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITORS— Men  who  can 

produce  for  quarterly  publication;  guaranteed 
circulation,  indorsement  of  labor  organizations ; 
commission ;  permanent  position  and  advance- 
ment. If  able  to  assume  charge  of  a  district, 
write  Box  244  Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly,  9   East  38th   St..   New  York  City. 


BETWEEN  JOBS 
A  man  of  good  character,  personality  and  ad- 
dress can  find  a  profitable  part-time  occupation 
selling  subscriptions  to  business  men  for  high 
grade  business  publication.  Box  234.  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


IDEA     MAN     WANTED 

by  Montreal  direct-by-mail  firm  to  prepare  plans 
fur  merchandising  activities.  Must  have  a 
thorough  knowIedi:;e  of  merchandising  and  direct- 
hy-niail  advertising.  He  must  also  possess  a 
good  knowledge  of  Canadian  conditions.  Position 
to  begin  will  be  as  a  free  lance  with  an  op- 
portunitv  to  join  the  regular  staff  at  a  later 
date.  State  particulars  to  Box  246,  Adv.  and 
Selling   Fort.,  9   East  38th   St..   New  York   City. 


ADVERTISING    SALESMAN    for    established 

successful  weekly  specialized  business  paper. 
Must  be  first  a  good  salesman, — second  know 
something  of  retail  distribution,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  wholesale  selling  and  sales  promotion, — ■ 
third  must  know  and  believe  in  the  power  of 
*iy5tematic  advertising  to  the  dealer. — fourth 
-should  have  an  agency  acquaintance. — fifth  per- 
haps he'll  know  textiles  and  ready-to-wear,  but 
this  isn't  essential  if  he  is  a  resourceful,  re- 
liable and  industrious  salesman.  Straight  salary 
to  commence — commission  later.  Every  applica- 
tion for  interview  will  be  received  in  strict  con- 
fidence. Give  all  details  in  full  in  first  letter. 
Box  240.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York   City. 


Help  Wanted 


COPY   ABILITY  WANTED 
A    mature    writer   with   at   least   5    years'   experi- 

tiicf,  and  willing  to  prove  his  ability  before  con- 
necting, will  have  exceptionally  good  opportunity 
in  progressive  Newark,  N.  J.,  agency.  Should 
live  within  reasonable  distance  of  Newark.  State 
salary,  age,  experience  and  other  essential  de- 
tails..  Address  Box  No.  245,  Advertising  and,. 
Selling  Fortnightly,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Position  Wanted 


TECHNICAL  ADVERTISING  MAN 
AUTOMOTIVE  EXPERIENCE 
Sold  Automobiles.  Sold  Advertising.  Special- 
ized for  past  3  years  in  planning  and  writing 
copy  on  automotive  accessories  and  other  tech- 
nical products.  Ready  to  handle  copy  for  manu- 
facturer of  automotive  accessories  or  similar 
products.  Or  to  handle  technical  accounts 
for  agency.  26  years  old.  Married.  Steady. 
Dependable.  Salary,  $55  to  $65  a  week.  Box 
242,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave..    New  York    City. 


Some    printing    house   wants 

sell 


LS — To   solv 


business  and 

to  make  the  orders  come  in — To 

IS — J.O    solve    your    customers'    problems — 

inate  competition — To  get  the  direct  mail 

My    age    40 — Christian — 6    feet    tall    and 

F,v-i    .X    mustache — full    of    pep    and    a    thorough 

lates  to  high  class  printing — Let's  get  together 
for  mutual  profit.  Address  Box  243,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort..  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Capable,  energetic  young  woman,  thoroughly 
qualified  to  manage  printing  production  in  ad- 
vertising agency  and  follow  job  thru.  Esti- 
mating and  printing  cost  experience,  best 
methods  of  economical  supervision  in  ordering. 
Familiar  with  paper  sizes  and  grades,  electro- 
typing  and  photo  engraving.  Box  No.  241, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort,,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.. 
New    York    City. 


ARTIST 
Stenographer    and    solicitor;     college    education, 

agency  experience ;  wants  position  in  adver- 
tising companv.  Box  247,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort..   9    East    38th    St.,    New   York    City. 


A  PRODUCER  OF  RESULTS 
WANTS  A  JOB  AS  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
AGER OR  ASSISTANT.  Now  employed  as 
branch  advertising  manager  of  a  national  ad- 
vertiser selling  to  Industrials.  Utilities,  jobbers 
and  dealers.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  adver- 
tising copy,  layouts,  production.  Direct  mail, 
sales  promotion,  merchandising.  Age  27,  Uni- 
versity education.  Salary  $275  a  month.  Box 
No.  238,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,    New   York    City. 


COPYWRITER 
Versatile,    have    written   copy   on    wide    range  of 

accfiunts  for  trade  papers,  newspapers,  direct 
mail  and  house  organs.  Can  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  complete  campaign.  Now  copy  chief  in 
X.  Y.  C.  agencv.  Seek  connection  with  greater 
possibilities.  American.  Christian,  under  30. 
unlversitv  education.  Box  248.  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 
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^Honolulu  Last  Nights  Hank/ 


"3800  miles,  no  static  and  clear  as 
a  bell.     That's  stepping  out!" 

"Your  new  set's  a  bird.  How  did 
you  happen  to  get  that  make?" 

"Well,  I've  studied  radio,  but  we've 
never  had  a  set.  Dad  and  Mother 
thought  it  the  bunk  and  a  waste  of 
time.     But  an  ad  in  the  Councilor 

before  Christmas  for dyne,  and 

an  article  about  the  future  in  radio 
for  young  men,  evidently  convinced 
them,  for  on  Christmas  morning 
there  it  was.  Now,  Dad  runs  it  as 
much  as  I  do." 


Ambitious,  forward-looking  young 
men,  aged  16  to  21,  135,000  strong, 
they  think  for  themselves,  buy  for 
themselves  and  influence  family 
purchases.  The  only  concentrated 
audience  of  this  age,  DeMolays  read 
their  Councilor  from  cover  to  cover. 
Each  page  is  full  of  vital  interest  to 
cover  their  activities. 

They  are  forming  buying  habits 
which  will  be  powerful  influences 
your  present  and  future 
They  need  you  and  your 
Can  you  afford  to  neglect 


both 
market, 
product, 
them? 


There  s  a  DeMolay  Survey  for  your  product. 
Write  for  it  today! 

*tte  DeMolay 
Councilor 

A  Magazine  for  Young  Men 


ISetc   York 

SAM  J.  PERRY 

7   WEST    16TH    ST. 

Chelsea    4594 


EDWIN  J.  SEIFRIT 

Advertising  Manager 

Twelfth  Floor,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building 

Kansas   City,    Mo. 


Chicago 

E.   F.   LORENZEN 

909    PEOPLES    CAS    BLDC. 

Harrison    1099 
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A  Harbinger  of  Prosperity 


Textile  World  traces  its  an- 
cestry back  for  fifty- seven 
years.  The  echos  of  the  Civil 
War  were  still  rumbling  when 
the   first   busi- 


Textile  ff  or  I  (I  and  what  is  probably  one 
of  business  journalism's  greatest  ac- 
complishments. 

The  1925  "Aiiiuiar'  comprises  572 
pages  and  carries  the  aunouiicements  of 
836  advertisers. 


ness  paper  in 
the  textile  in- 
dustry made  its 
initial  appear- 
ance. During 
all  these  years 
it  has  led  the 
thought  and 
followed    the 

fortunes   of  the    industry    it 
chose  to  represent. 

There  have  been  eras  of  prosperity 
and  periods  of  depression — "fat  kine 
and  lean" — yet  the  curve  ^has  tena- 
ciously climbed  upward  until  today 
textiles  is  the  second  among  the  indus- 
tries of  the  world. 

For  twenty-eight  years  Textile 
World  has  published  an  Annual  Re- 
view and  Forecast  Number.  Looking 
back  into  the  issue  for  1897  the  effort 
seems  feeble  and  amateurish  yet  it 
was,  like  the  glider  at  Kitty  Hawk,  the 
forerunner  of  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. 

On  February  7,  1925,  there  was  is- 
sued what  is  unquestionably  the  best 
Annual    Number    ever    published    by 


"*  *  *  *  we  can  feel  reason- 
ably certain  that  textiles  have 
started  the  upward  swing  of  another 
cycle  of  thirty  to  thirty-six  months 
duration  whose  price  and  volume 
peak  should  not  be  reached  until 
well  into  1926." 

I'i„„i  the  a.u'iivs  caiiscr-athe  eJi 
tiirial  payc  of  the  Tcxtilr  iVurlJ 
■Aiimmir   ami  titled   ■'Ou   the  Road 


If  this  narrative 
needs   a   moral   to 
adorn  it,  it  is  this: 
The  "Annual,"  com- 
ing    close     to     the 
year's  beginning,  is 
a    harbinger   of   the 
industry's      thought 
— of  its  confidence 
or  lack  of  it.     When 
more  than  eight  hundred  business  con- 
cerns use  space  to  get  business,  business 
is  in  sight ! 

This  great  fundamental  industry  is 
in  the  market  now  for  replacements  and 
new  equipment.  Any  manufacturer 
whose  product  "belongs"  in  textile 
mills,  anywhere  from  boiler  room  to 
shipping  platform,  may  use  Textile 
World  with  full  assurance  that  the 
market  is  there  and  that  the  paper 
reaches  it. 


BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 

334  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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TF  YOU  are  ever  in 
■*•  doubt  as  to  what 
publication  you  ought 
to  use  to  reach  the 
oil  industry,  no  elab- 
orate research  is  nec- 
essary. Simply  go 
out  and  call  on  a  few 
representative  cus- 
tomers and  prospects 


among  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

You  can  very  quickly 
find  out  whether  or 
not  "N.  P.  N."  is  on 
the  job  ahead  of  you 
—  the  familiar  green 
cover  identifies  it  in- 
stantly on  his  desk 


or  table. 

The  Oil  Industry  is 
generally  covered 
with  13,000  and  more 
of  these  green  mark- 
ers — the  largest  paid- 
in-advance  circula- 
tion ever  attained  by 
any  oil  publication. 


CLEVELAND 
812  Huron  Road 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

608  Bank  of  Commerce 

Building 

CHICAGO 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 
342  Madison  Ave. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
608  West  Building 

Members 
A  B.C.    —    A.B  P. 
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Dr.iwn    by    Sydney   Fletoh 
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15  CENTS  A  COPY      *'"^^a. 


In  this  issue: 

'How  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  Meets  the  Slumps"  By  Johnson 
Heywood;  "The  Truth  About  a  Business  Has  a  Way  of  Getting  Around" 
By  John  Hertz;  "A  Study  in  Suction"  By  Walter  I.  Willis;  "The 
Handicap  of  (Quality";  "What  Is  the  Road  to  Lower  Distribution  Costs?" 
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The  Test  of  Advertising  is 
Results;  the  Proof  of 
Results  is  Repetition 

Year  after  year  successful  ad\  ertisers  who 
do  business  in  Chicago  place  the  preponder- 
ance of  their  ad\ertising  in  The  Chicago 
Daily  News,  pointing  the  way  to  new  ad- 
\  ertisers. 

Each  year  The  Daily  News  prints  a  greater 
volume  of  display  advertising  than  any  other 
daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  in  Chicago,*  and 
a  greater  number  of  classified  ad\  ertisements 
than  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Chicago.    \\  hy? 

Because  it  brings  results  to  the  ad\  ertiser. 
And  it  brings  results  because  its  400,000  cir- 
culation comprises  the  great  majority  of 
financially  competent  households  of  Chicago, 
and  it  enjovs  the  interest  and  confidence  of 
its  1,200,000  daily  readers. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 

*lii  the  }'eai"  1*)24  The  Dail}-  News  printed  15,099,486  agate  lines  of  dis- 
play advertising,  a  greater  volume  of  advertising  than  was  ever  before 
carried  liy  any  Chicago  daily  newspaper  in  any  year,  and  3.325,087  lines 
more  than  were  carried  by  its  nearest  competitor  in  the  daily  field — a 
ninrning  newspaper. 
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He  was  itching  for  action . . . 


...dut  the  Book  of  Facts  said— '''Not  Yet! " 


p/f  CERTAIN  manufacturer  of  a 
^-^  ■*■  high  grade  specialty  thought  he 
was  ready  for  bigger  things. 

His  product  was  right.  Sales  were 
climbing.  The  market  was  growing. 
He  was  itching  for  action. 

But  wisely  he  asked  another  court 
to  sit  in  judgment.  A  field  investiga- 
tion was  immediately  ordered  among 
consumers  and  dealers.  This  gave  him 
a  Book  of  Facts  on  marketing  condi- 
tions that  opened  his  eyes.  Deductions 
and  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
these  facts  culminating  in  a  definite 
program  of  things  to  do  and  not  to  do. 

This  Richards  Book  of  Facts  strong- 
ly   advised    against    advertising    until 


other  and  greater  problems  were  set- 
tled. Now — this  manufacturer  is  build- 
ing toward  the  day  when  he  can  adver- 
tise— and  advertise  profitably. 

It  is  our  experience  based  on  numer- 
ous investigations  covering  a  variety 
of  products  that  no  manufacturer 
should  sit  in  lone  judgment  on  his  own 
marketing  problems.  Always,  have  we 
found  the  need  of  the  fresh,  unbiased, 
outside  viewpoint — backed  in  its  judg- 
ment with  cold  facts. 

Our  new  book  "Business  Research" 
will  be  forwarded  to  executives  who 
are  "itching  for  action." 


JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
251  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EKICKSON  coi^iF^i^nr 

^^c/z  erhsina 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE  ,XE>V  YORK 
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If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work, 
watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

L  &  G  AGATE  WARE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you . 
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M(U-Manits.  I nror pnraled 

Detroit,  New  York,  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  will  act  as  advertising  counsel 
for  Crosley  Radio  Corporation,  of 
Cincinnati ;  Swartzbaugh  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  Toledo,  Everhot  elec- 
trical appliances;  Edmonds  &  Jones 
Corporation,  of  Detroit,  automobile 
lamps;  Motor  Improvements,  Inc.,  of 
New  Y'ork,  makers  of  PurOlator; 
Chris  Smith  &  Sons  Boat  Company,  of 
Algonac,  Mich.,  motor  boats,  and  Le- 
Fleur  Laboratories,  of  Cleveland,  toilet 
articles. 


Art  Directors  Club 

At  regular  meeting  held  at  the  Art 
Center,  New  York,  March  8,  following 
were  elected  to  office  for  ensuing  year: 
Walter  Whitehead,  president;  Peirce 
Johnson,  first  vice-president;  William 
Oberhart,  second  vice-president;  Rob- 
ert Dumm,  treasurer;  William  B.  Tall- 
man,  secretary.  Nathaniel  Pousette- 
Dart  and  Gordon  C.  Aymar  were 
elected  members  of  executive  commit- 
tee. 


Lane  Rehni 

Formerly  with  A.  V.  Shaw  &  Com- 
pany and  Systeni  Magazine,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Ocean  Times  with  of- 
fices at  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


Howard  V.  Kennington 

For  the  past  ten  years  associated 
with  the  Chicago  Herald  and  E.v- 
amiyur,  has  joined  the  Chicago  office 
of  Albert  Frank  &  Company,  as  man- 
ager of  the  production  department. 


Dai-idson  &  Hervey 

New  York,  have  been  appointed 
eastern  advertising  representatives  in 
the  United  States  for  Radio  Press  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  publishers  of  Radio 
Neivs  of  Canada  and  Canadian  Broad- 
caster. 


Maurice  L.  Hirsch 

Formerly  of  the  Canter-Hirsch  Com- 
pany, New  York,  which  recently  dis- 
solved its  organization,  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  Chatham  Advertising 
Agency,  same  city. 


Economic  Council  of 
the  British  Empire 

Consisting  of  two  representatives 
from  Great  Britain  and  two  from 
each  of  the  colonies,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  British  government  to  consider 
means  of  promoting  trade  between 
England  and  her  daughter  states. 
This  step  is  significant  of  the  Con- 
servative government's  recognition  of 
advertising  as  a  world  force.  Great 
Britain's  representatives  on  the  coun- 
cil will  be  Lord  Stevenson,  who  con- 
trolled the  British  Empire  Exhibition, 
and  W.  S.  Crawford,  who  brought  the 
advertising  convention  to  London  last 
year. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

PRODUCTION  of  b.isi«-  commodities 
has  been  pushed  to  a  degree  that 
now  makes  a  wait  on  consumption 
desirable.  Steel,  for  example,  has  been 
operating  at  close  to  90  per  cent  of  ca- 
pacity, but  against  this  fact  must  be  placed 
the  truth  that  secondary  dealers  are  well 
stocked  and  that  resales  to  consumers  are 
below  expectation. 

C  Yet  conditions  are  such  that  there  is 
cause  neither  for  complaint  nor  pessimism. 
Improvement  has  characterized  business 
during  the  last  year,  and  evidence  points 
to  a  slow,  steady  movement  toward  pros- 
perity. Measured  by  the  customary  stand- 
ards— bank  clearings,  freight  movement, 
etc. — the  volume  of  trade  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  quite  large.  Farm  products 
are  bringing  prices  that  stand  favorable 
comparison  with  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities, and  the  disparity  between  com 
and  livestock,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
some  concern  in  agricultural  quarters  re- 
cently, is  fast  being   corrected. 

C  Car  loadings,  while  not  quite  at  record 
figures  in  all  classes,  nevertheless  indicate 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diversified 
buying.  Railroads  continue  to  order 
equipment  on  a  large  scale.  Makers  of 
popular  priced  motor  cars  have  increased 
their  production  schedules  and  are  com- 
ing into  the  market  for  greater  quantities 
of  raw  materials.  Building  permits  in 
163  cities  in  January  aggregated  S21 1.000,- 
000  against  8218.000.000  in  same  month 
last  year. 

<L  Wholesale  and  retail  buying  can  be 
characterized  as  "conservative."  A  favor- 
able merchandising  indication  is  that  in- 
ventories are  low.  relatively,  and  there  is 
no  overbuying.  This  should  go  far  toward 
eliminating  the  fear  of  inflation  and  an 
unstable    "boom"    period.      Ai.KX    Moss. 


W\  A.  Grove 

Recently  St.  Louis  advertising  repre- 
sentative for  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  advertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
the  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Com- 
pany of  Chicago. 


!\(itii>nal  Outdoor  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc. 

New  York  and  Chicago,  whose  stock- 
holders consist  of  205  advertising 
agencies  whose  outdoor  business  is 
handled  by  this  bureau,  have  elected 
following  officers  and  board  of  direc- 
tors for  1925:  (Jeorge  C.  Sherman, 
president;  William  D.  McJunkin,  vice- 
president;  R.  P.  Clayberger,  secretary; 
Miss  M.  A.  Sherman,  assistant  secre- 
tary; F.  J.  Ross,  treasurer;  Daniel 
Volkmar,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  fifteen  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  are :  Harold  F.  Barber,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  George  W.  Belsey,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Starling  H.  Busser,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  R.  P.  Clayberger,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  W.  C.  D'Arcy,  St.  Louis, 
Mc;  Carl  M.  Green,  Chicago,  111.; 
R.  W.  St.  Hill,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Don 
Francisco,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. ;  Gilbert 
Kinney,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  R.  Mas- 
sengale,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Eugene  Mc- 
Guckin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Fred  J. 
Ross,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  D. 
McJunkin,  Chicago,  111.;  George  C. 
Sherman,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Mason 
Warner,  Chicago,  111. 


Chambers  Agency,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  has  received  the  ad- 
vertising account  of  Chamberlain-Hunt 
Academy,  Port  Gibson,  Miss. 


"Fashion  Service^' 

A  new  quarterly  publication  an- 
nounced by  the  Woman's  Institute  of 
Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Scranton, 
Pa.  Presents  seasonal  fashion  designs 
with  complete  instructions  for  making. 
Issues  on  the  quarterly  schedule  will 
be  Spring,  out  February  10;  Summer, 
out  May  10;  Fall,  out  September  10; 
Winter,  out  November  10. 


Walter  A.  Allen  Agency,  Inc. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  retained 
as  advertising  and  sales  counsel  by  the 
Cuno  Engineering  Corporation,  Meri- 
den.  Conn.,  manufacturers  of  electric 
matches  for  automobiles. 


Hamilton  Advertisers'  Agency,  Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Canada,  will  serve  as  ad- 
vertising counsel  for  R.  A.  Lister  & 
Company,  manufacturers  of  milking 
machines,  cream  separators  and  gas 
engines.  It  will  also  direct  Canadian 
advertising  for  Robert  H.  Hassler, 
Ltd.,  rebound  check  and  shock  absorb- 
ers. Both  of  these  concerns  are  lo- 
cated in  Hamilton. 


Charles  B.  Hmcry,  Jr. 

Formerly  head  of  the  copy  depart- 
ment of  the  Hazard  Advertising  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  that  agency. 


Maxton  R.  Davies  Company 

Cleveland,  has  been  retained  as  ad- 
vertising counsel  for  the  Star  Rubber 
Company,  cord  tire  manufacturers,  of 
Akron,   Ohio. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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The  Great 
Consumer  Market 

of 

TfieJiterdrjDigest 

Founded  upon  facts  obtained  from  our  readers  over  people  who   read  our  paper  are  like,  what  their 

their  own  signatures,  we  have  made  known  to  all — ■  homes  are  like,  their  families,  their  jobs,  and  their 

just  who  reads  The  Digest.  multiple  buying  power. 

We  mean  that  we  have  really  given  a  compre-  Having  answered  the  question  "Who  Reads  The 

hensive  picture  of  The  Digest  audience — what  the  Digest  ?  ",  we  want  to  bring  the  point  home  to  you. 


The  audience  of  The  Digest 

is   one  of  the   world's   great 

consumer  markets.  Its  desires  and  needs  are 

as  various  as   the   machinery   of  production. 

And  Digest  families  have  preeminently  the 

means  to  buy  what  they  desire. 

The  Digest  readers  are  interested  in  fur- 
niture and  automobiles,  typewriters  and  silk 
hosiery,  bonds  and  radios,  underwear  and 
stationery,  books,  travel,  insurance,  foodstuffs, 
toilet  requisites,  pianos,  watches,  heating 
plants,  plumbing,  the  tools  of  housekeeping 
and  the  tools  of  industry. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  a  publication 
should  be  a  profitable  advertising  medium 
for  many  products.  Magazines  have  proved 
their  efficiency  in  every  market. 

But  The  Digest,  being  sold  at  $4.00  per 
year  or  ten  cents  a  copy,  puts  up  a  price  barrier 
to  the  indifferent  reader,  and  combining  the 
characteristics  of  a  class  periodical  with  a  cir- 
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culation  in  excess  of  1,300,000 
copies  per  week,  it  is  read 
by  the  largest  group  of  affluent  families  in 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.  It  is  no 
fiction  for  us  to  sketch  out  this  broad,  respon- 
sive market  and  call  it  the  Great  Consumer 
Market  of  The  Literary  Digest,  because  The 
Digest  reaches  all  the  factors  which  influence 
buying  in  the  home  and  presents  a  complete 
consumer  market,  being  read  by  the  w/20/e 
family,  father,  mother,  boys,  and  girls. 

The  1924-25  edition  of  "The  Work  They 
Do  and  Where  They  Live"  shows  that 

1,919,592  women 
1,846,052     men 

4<^95333     girls 
474,316     boys 

READ 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

SOUTH    MICHIGAN   BOULEVARD,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 
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Humor—and  Sanity 

There  is  no  humor  in  this  situation.  But 
there  is  a  wealth  of  sanity  in  the  idea  be- 
hind it.  With  a  deft  thrust,  the  ilkistra- 
tion  priclced  the  conscience  of  more 
than  one  who  was  a  "jolly  good  fellow" 
to  the  great  sorrow  of  others. 

A  serious  idea  often  strikes  most  force- 
fully when  we  are  in  a  humorous  mood. 
Life's  editorial  policy  of  "humor — and 
sanity"  is  based  on  this  principle.  That 
it  is  successful  is  attested  by  Life's  cir- 
culation among  people  of  intelligence 
and  means — and  by  the  use  of  its  adver- 
tising pages  by  businesses  that  are  inter- 
ested in  reaching  this  class. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 


National    Advertisers 

Using   Life    in    192.=i 

with    Comprehensive 

SchednU's 

Color 

American  Tobacco  Company 

Liicky  Strike 

Pall  Mall 
Cadillac    Motor    Car    Compnnu 
Colgate  d   Company 
The   Crane   Company 
Fisk.  Tire  Company 
I..,-, I   Minor  Company   (Lincoln 

(-,,>>:' :\il    Tobacco    Company 
i:     /-'     (luodrich  Rubber  Co. 
Holeproof  Hosiery 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
I'arker  Pen   Company 
I'icree   Arrow   Motor   Car 

Company  „ 

ir     A.    Sheaffer   Pen    Company 
The  Coca  Cola  Company 
White    Bock    Mineral    Spnnys 

Company 


Black    and    Wliite 

American    Telephone    d    Tele- 
graph Co. 

Apollinaris  Agency  Company 

Bauer  <t  Black 

Black,  Starr  &  Frost 

Brooks   Bros. 

Cunard  Steamship  Company 

Coty,  Inc. 

Crichton  &  Company 

Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 

Wm    Demuth  &  Company 

A     B.    Dick   Company 

W.   L.   Douglas   Shoe  Company 

Dreicer  d    Company 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Fisher  Body  Corp. 

The  Forhan  Company 

French  Line 

General    Electric    Company 

General  Motors  Corp. 

General  Tire  d  Rubber 

Gorham  Company 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

Hamilton  Watch  Company 

Hart,  Schaffner  d  Marx 

Hotels  Statler  Company 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 

Robt.  A.  Johnston 

Lehn  &  Fink 

Liggett  d  Myers    (Fatima) 

Mohawk  Rubber  Company 

Munsingwear  Corp. 

Nordyke  d  Marmon  Company 

Packard   Motor    Car    Company 

rahiioUve 

P,  psodent  Company 

['lullips-Jones   Corp. 

riKnnix  Hosiery   Co. 

Ill  rd  Tobacco  Company 

Rubberset    Company 

Society    of    American    Florists 
U.   S.  Shipping  Board 

Van   Ess  Laboratories 

M'elch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

W'nhl  Company 

Wi  ucrhanser   Forest   Product 

Wni.   Wrigley   Co. 
W.  F.   Young,  Inc.    {Absorb 
Jr.) 


J 
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True  Story 

has  a  larger 
advertising  revenue 
than  any  other 
issue  in  the  history 
of  the  magazine; 
and,  as  usual,  the 
largest  news-stand 
sale  in  all  the  world! 
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The  Times' 
Biggest  Month 

The  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  the  Trenton  Times  during  the  month  of 
February  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  this  newspaper.  The  bona 
fide  circulation,  day  by  da\',  was  as  follows: 

Monday,  February  2 39,793 

Tuesday.  February  3  39,456 

Wednesday,  February  4 39,317 

Thursday,  February  5 39,568 

Friday,  February  6 39,744 

Saturday,  February  7  39,090 

Monday,  February    9 39,748 

Tuesday,  February  10  39,931 

Wednesday,       February  11  39,435 

Thursday,  February  12 39,353 

Friday,  '  February  13 39,706 

Saturday,  February  14 39,385 

Monday,  February  16 41,975 

Tuesday,  February  17  40,143 

Wednesday,       February  18 40,344 

Thursday,  February  19 40,249 

Friday,  '  February  20 40,094 

Saturday,  February  21  39,388 

Monday,  February  23 39,966 

Tuesday,  February  24 40,379 

Wednesday,       February  25 40,045 

Thursday,         February  26  39,696 

Friday,  February  27 39,370 

Saturday,  February  28 38,912 

The  Times  does  not  use  any  circulation  premium  schemes  or  other 
force  methods.  The  Net  Paid  Circulation  is  exactly  what  it  says — copies 
sold  for  cash  daily. 

For  complete  information  regarding  the  Times  and  the  prosperous 
territor\-  it  coyers,  address 

TRENTON  (N.  J.)  TIMES 

Coticentrated  Cimihilioii  in  tin  Ideal  Test  Market 
Marbridge  Building  KELLY-  SMITH    CO.  Lytton  Building 

National  Representatives 


New  York 


Chicago 
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We  invite  your  careful  in- 
spection of  our  service 
departments,  conducted  by 
Miss  Katharine  Clayberger, 
in  conjunction  v^ith  the 
director  and  supervisors  of 
the  School  of  Household 
Science  and  Arts  of  Pratt 
Institute,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y 


The   Quality    M.aga-^ne    of   the    Small   Toivn  H(jru 


NOTE  :  People's  Home  Journal  subscribers 
pay  twice  as  tnuch  for  their  magazine  as  is 
charged  by  any  other  small  town  publication 

950,000    NET    PAID 
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The  World's  Star  Ssilesman^Photo-En^ravin^ 

Being  a  tribute  by  James  Wallen  to  photo- 
engraving which  sells  silver  fox  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  the  pair. 


Prince  edward  island,  glowing  like  a 
great  emerald  in  the  Gulf  of  the  Saint 
LaAArence,  is  devoted  to  silver  fox  breeding. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  herds  became  so 
important  that  the  ranchers  decided  that 
they  must  tell  the  world  about  the  black 
pearl  of  furs. 

The  public  thought  of  the  silver  fox  as 
a  wild  grey  fox,  anything  l)ut  the  carefully 
tended  black  orchid  of  the  animal  king- 
dom that  it  is. 

The  camera  and  photo-engraving  have 
made  folk  neighborly  and  familiar  with 


the  silver  fox.   The  business  in  live  stock 

and  pelts  runs  into  millions  and  the  fox 

scarf   is   carried   over   fair   shoulders    of 

women,  the  world  over. 

The  story  of  the  silver  fox  in  picture 

leaves  nothing  untold.    Let  the  woi'ld's 

star  salesman,  photo-engraving,  present 

vour  wares. 

•-  *      f 

The  Association  booklet  "The  Relighted 
Lamp  of  Paul  Revere"  may  be  had  from 
your  photo-engraver  or  from  the  general 
offices. 


f)   Look  for  //n'.v  Emblem 


AMERICAN    PHOTO-ENGRAVERS    ASSOCIATION 


general  OFFICES:  863  MONADNOCK  HL0CK— CHICAGO 
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J^  domeilic  difficulty 
ever  ^Jeazed''  ^riscilla 

Her  courage,  resourcefulness  and  housewifely  skill  made  her  the  guide  and  re- 
liance of  our  Pilgrim  foremothers. 

Household  problems  have  changed  as  much  since  1620  as  housekeeping  meth- 
ods —  but  problems  still  exist  and  difficulties  still  arise  — 

And  today  more  than  600,000  modern  homemakers  look  to  ^Modern  '■Priscilla 
for  help  in  their  domestic  difficulties. 

They  use  Priscilla's  recipes;  practice  the  methods  used  at  the  Priscilla  Proving 
Plant;  ask  her  advice  on  questions  innumerable. 

Their  pantry  shelves  are  stocked  with  foods  she  recommends;  their  homes  are 
furnished  and  equipped  with  articles  approved  by  her  Housekeepers  and  adver- 
tised in  3Aodern  '7'riscilla — 

Which  explains  why  makers  of  foods,  fabrics,  house  furnishings  and  house- 
hold equipment  find  ^Modern  '•Priscilla  so  valuable  an  ally  in  selling  to  the 
Purchasing  Agent  of  the  Home. 

SMODERN    "PRISCILLA 

The  Trade  Paper  of  the  Home 

New  York  BOSTON 


Chi 
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IN  this  issue  we  publish  an  arti- 
cle by  John  Hertz,  who  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  recent 
merger  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach 
Company  with  the  Chicago  Motor 
Coach  Company.  Mr.  Hertz,  as  a 
reading  of  his  article  will  show, 
has  some  rather  pronounced  ideas 
on  the  relationship  of  advertising 
to  the  internal  organization  of  a 
concern.  Not  only  must  the  execu- 
tives and  other  employees  be  sold 
on  advertising,  but  they  must  be 
sold  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  ad- 
vertising is  presented.  No  com- 
pany can  gain  much  profit  from 
advertising,  states  Mr.  Hertz  in 
effect,  if  the  organization  is  loosely 
knit  and  officials  pull  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ways  whenever  a  question 
of  service  or  policy  comes  up. 
Copy,  pictures  and  slogans  mean 
nothing  unless  everybody  in  the 
company  stands  behind  the  adver- 
tising withotif  mental  reservation 
of  any  kind  ichatsoever. 
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The  Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  Company  has  two  main 
divisions.  One  makes  heavy  steel  stampings — the  other,  fire- 
proof building  materials. 

"YPS"  moved  into  a  $1,000,000  plant  just  in  time  to  feel  the 
crunching  sag  of  business  late  in  1920.  Many  manufacturers 
were  cutting  their  advertising  down  or  out — but  not  this  com- 
pany. With  the  new  slogan,  "Press  It  From  Steel  Instead",  it 
started  an  aggressive  drive  for  new  and  new  kinds  of  stamping 
business.    And  got  it! 

But  that  is  only  half  the  tale.  For  the  fireproofing  division, 
which  in  1920  contributed  only  about  a  third  of  the  total  vol- 
ume, began  to  hammer  away  at  builders,  big  and  little,  with  a 
metal  lath  campaign  on  fire  and  crack  prevention. 

Today,  fireproofing  and  stamping  sales  are  neck  and  neck — 
both  considerably  beyond  even  the  boom  business  of  1920. 

Another  proof  of  the  efiectiveness    of  "Truth  Well  Told". 
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How  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company  Meets  the  Slumps 


By  Johnson  Heywood 


THE  most  careful  thinkers 
among  business  men  and  econ- 
omists are  now  pretty  well 
agreed  that  sun  spots  and  the  seven- 
year  superstition  have 
nothing  to  do  with  busi- 
ness ups  and  downs.  They 
agree  that  business  men 
themselves  can,  by  using 
proper  methods,  greatly 
reduce  the  swings  of  the 
business  cycle. 

Over  -  ordering,  over- 
borrowing,  over-building 
and  general  extravagance 
during  good  times  cause 
the  tight  money,  high 
costs,  over-production  and 
cancellations  which  result 
in  panics  and  depressions. 

If  in  good  times  we 
would  not  expand  our 
plants  to  take  care  of 
temporary  and  unnatur- 
ally large  sales  nor  press 
the  selling  side  of  the 
business  when  factories 
are  already  way  behind 
in  their  orders,  but  in- 
stead do  these  things 
when  times  are  dull  and 
orders  hard  to  get,  we 
would  cut  something  off 
the  peaks  of  business  and 
use  it  to  fill  in  the  valleys 
where  it  is  badly  needed. 
If  every  business  would 
thus    reverse    the    usual 


procedure    the   economists    say   that    to  study  the  various  theories  of  eco- 

cycles  would  tend  to  disappear.  nomic  cycles  in  the  search  for  a  way 

During  the  1907  panic  the  Denni-     to    forecast    the    future.      To    apply 

son   Manufacturing  Company  began     methods   of  offsetting   slumps,   it   is 

necessary  first  to  know 
when  they  are  likely  to 
occur. 

To  that  end  Dennison 
organized  a  statistical  de- 
partment whose  duty  it  is 
to  gather  all  facts  and 
figures  that  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  present 
and  future  of  business 
conditions.  These  fore- 
casts are  compared  with 
those  of  the  various  pro- 
fessional forecasting  ser- 
vices. 

The  figures  which  the 
management  watches 
most  carefully  for  signs 
of  the  downward  move- 
ment because  they  are  the 
most  significant,  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  weekly  state- 
ment of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank.  When  these 
figures  are  unduly  large 
it  means  that  everyone  is 
borrowing  and  that  the 
credit  structure  is  being 
strained.  That  will  re- 
sult in  the  banks'  refus- 
ing to  renew  loans  and 
will  force  business  men  to 
cut    prices    in    order    to 


TO  meet  demand  for  goods  in  boom  times,  without 
increasing  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  Dennison  Com- 
pany employs  improved  production  methods  wherever 
this  can  be  done,  and  works  extra  shifts.  When  orders 
still  keep  ahead  of  productive  capacity,  selling  effort 
is  reduced.  The  photograph  shown  is  pari  of  the  box 
division  at  the  plant  at  Framingham,  Mass.  When  the 
company  began  making  boxes  in  1844,  the  business  was 
seasonal.  To  make  it  more  uniform,  manufacturers  in 
various  lines  were  shown  how  their  goods  would  benefit 
by  being  packed  in  high-grade  boxes.  By  finding  new 
outlets  and  stimulating  sales,  the  seasonal  evil  from 
the  box-making  departments  has  been  greatlv  reduced 
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move  goods  and   so   get  the   money 
with  which  to  pay  oflf  their  loans. 

2.  The  reports  of  strikes.  Strikes 
are  most  numerous  when  prices  are 
so  high  and  the  temper  of  consumers 
such  that  employers  know  that  they 
can  no  longer  increase  wages  and 
pass  the  additional  cost  on  in  the 
selling  price. 

3.  Business  failures.  When  fail- 
ures are  few  it  means  that  prices 
are  rising  so  rapidly  that  anyone, 
skillful  or  not,  can  make  money.  That 
is  a  bad  sign,  for  it  is  a  condition 
that  usually  precedes  a  slump. 

These  figures  tell  quite  accurately 
which  particular  phase  of  the  cycle 
we  are  in.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
in  a  period  of  moderate  business  ac- 
tivity a  change  of  some  sort  can  be 
expected  in  from  a  year  and  a  half 
to  two  years.  When  a  riotous  boom 
period  exists  the  slump  may  be  ex- 
pected to  come  in  about  a  year. 

FOLLOWING  this  system,  the 
company  decided  in  January, 
1920,  that  the  storm  would  hit  in 
about  November  of  that  year.  A 
meeting  of  the  principal  executives 
was  held  to  lay  plans  both  for  putting 
their  house  in  order  so  that  losses 
could  be  kept  down  and  for  fighting 
the  slump  when  it  came. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Dennison,  the 
president  of  the  company,  said  some- 
thing to  this  genei-al  effect  to  his 
associates : 

"We  have  gone  through  a  long  pe- 
riod  of   easy   sailing.      We   are   now 
about  to  enter  an  entirely  different 
set  of  conditions.     The  best  way  to 
attack  the  problems  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  meet  is  to  work  on  the  theory 
I      that  this   is   a   brand   new  business 
I      with  which  we  have  none  of  us  had 
any  experience.    We  must  forget  the 
j     old  ways  and  solve  our  problems  with 
I     the  best  judgment  we  have." 


They  then  proceeded  to  plan  both 
aggressive  and  defensive  methods. 
To  one  suggestion  an  executive 
raised  the  objection.  "But  we  tried 
that  plan  in  1916  and  it  did  not 
work." 

He  was  reminded  gently  that  this 
company  had  never  tried  that  plan 
because  this  company  had  never  been 
in  business  until  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  on 
this  basis  no  data  existed  on  which 
to  decide  that  suggestion.  It  would 
have  to  be  studied  out  in  the  light  of 
present  conditions  and  if  it  seemed 
well  adapted  to  the  need,  try  it. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  the  company 
had  been  using  defensive  meth- 
ods against  the  slump  of  1920  during 
the  boom  years  that  preceded  it. 

For  one  thing  it  had.  in  the  main, 
steadfastly  refused  to  go  into  any 
large  building  campaign  to  enlarge 
its  plant  when  construction  costs 
were  high  and  labor  of  all  kinds 
scarce.  Thus  it  avoided  the  peril  of 
being  burdened  with  too  much  pro- 
ductive capacity  at  a  time  when  it 
would  be  a  sufficient  job  to  keep  the 
old  plant  busy.  Nothing  can  eat  into 
profits  much  faster  than  an  expen- 
sive idle  factory.  It  is  the  Dennison 
policy  to  expand  plant  facilities,  not 
when  there  is 
a  n  unhealthy 
demand  for 
goods,  but  only 
when  the 
healthy  growth 
of  the  next 
few  years  will 
require  it.  In 
that  way  the 
company  usu- 
ally gets  the 
benefit  of  low 
construc- 


tion costs,  and  at  the  same  time  helps 
improve  general  conditions  by  giving 
employment  when  it  is  scarce  and  so 
adds  a  little  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  public. 

TO  meet  the  demands  for  goods 
in  boom  times  without  increasing 
the  size  of  the  plant,  steps  are  taken 
to  increase  production  by  improving 
methods  where  that  can  be  done,  and 
by  working  extra  shifts.  When 
orders  still  keep  ahead  of  productive 
capacity,  then  the  obvious  thing  is 
done — selling  effort  is  reduced  for  a 
time. 

During  1919  the  Dennison  Com- 
pany did  not  replace  the  salesmen 
who  left  or  who  were  discharged. 
When  the  pre-slump  council  of  war 
was  held  in  January,  1920,  the  sales 
force  was  approximately  10  per  cent 
below  normal  for  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  was  then  being  done. 

Dennison's  policy  on  advertising  is 
similar  to  its  selling  policy.  Its  ex- 
ecutives decide  as  closely  as  possible 
upon  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  a 
five-year  period,  based  upon  the  ex- 
pected growth  and  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  good  years  Dennison  cuts  down 
somewhat  on  the  expenditure  for 
general  advertising  to  the  home  con- 
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THE  upper  photograph  shows 
the  modest  beginnings  of 
the  Dennison  business,  which 
was  started  at  Brunswick, 
Maine,  in  1844.  The  airplane 
view  is  of  the  present  factory  at 
Franiinghani,  Mass..  the  home 
of  the  thousand-and-one  prod- 
ucts and  novelties  made  of 
paper  and  cardboard  which  the 
Dennison  company  originated 
and  manufactures 
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The  Truth  About  a  Business  Has 
a  Way  of  Getting  Around 

By  John  Hertz 


THE  effectiveness  of  a  com- 
pany's advertising,  in  my 
judgment — and  "effective- 
ness" is  a  rating  of  its  truth- 
fulness —  is  in  almost  exact 
ratio  to  the  intelligence  and 
honesty  displayed  by  the  com- 
pany's management.  I  believe 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  dishon- 
est company  can  not  continue 
to  advertise  successfully ;  it 
may  continue  to  buy  space  for 
some  time,  but  the  space  alone 
will  not  do  much  to  build  sales. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  company 
that  practices  integrity  in  all 
relationships,  by  that  fact  may 
double  or  even  triple  the  force 
of  every  advertisement. 

My  convictions  on  this  point 
date  from  the  days  when  I  was 
a  cub  salesman  in  Chicago's 
Automobile  Row.  The  princi- 
ples behind  printed  advertise- 
ments and  personal  salesman- 
ship are  not  essentially  differ- 
ent; but  when  I  started  selling 
I  did  not  know  that,  nor  very 
much  else  about  the  subject, 
except  that  it  was  up  to  me  to 
sell  automobiles  or  quit  the 
business  quickly  and  get  into 
something  else  to  make  some 
money.  And  selling  automo- 
biles, then,  was  a  good  deal  like 
selling  aeroplanes  today.  That  = 
was  in  1905,  and  to  own  an 
automobile  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered a  feat  of  quite  some  daring. 
I  began  on  a  commission  basis 
when  I  was  newly  married  and  had 
practically  no  money.  During  the 
first  sixty  days  the  cashier  had  no 
occasion  to  know  I  worked  for  the 
firm.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, when  I  was  about  to  abandon 
the  business,  I  discovered  a  man  with 
sufficient  capital  and  nerve  to  buy 
an  automobile.  My  commission 
check  amounted  to  $85,  and  with 
that  much  in  my  pocket  I  found  the 
courage  to  stick  a  little  while  longer. 
My  total  commissions  the  first  year 
were  between  eight  and  nine  hun- 
dred dollars. 

But   I   had   learned   something:    a 


John  Hertz 

The  moving  spirit  in  the  recent  merger  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company  with  the  Chicago 
Motor  Coach  Company.  The  two  companies  are 
now  owned  by  the  Omnibus  Company  of  America, 
of  which  Mr.  Hertz  is  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
Hertz  is  also  president  of  the  Yellow  Cab  Company, 
and  is  vitally  interested  in  other  concerns  whose 
activities    center    in    the    motor    transportation    field 


fundamental  of  business  and  of 
salesmanshii).  Because  of  that,  the 
second  year  my  commissions 
amounted  to  $13,000,  and  from  that 
time,  as  long  as  I  was  selling,  they 
continued  to  climb  and  nobody  on 
the  Row  succeeded  in  beating  me. 

What  was  it  I  learned?  You  will 
have  to  take  hard  work  for  granted: 
nobody  can  do  anything  without 
that.  But  I  could  have  worked  the 
skin  off  my  knuckles  and  still  not 
have  become  a  successful  salesman, 
had  I  not  sought  a  reputation — and 
rvorked  hard  to  deserve  it — for 
treating  customers  in  a  certain  way. 

Bear  in  mind  that  automobiles 
were  far  less  perfect  then  than 
now,  and  that  people  in  general  knew 


fai'  less  about  them.  The  eon- 
seijuence  was,  every  owner 
kiiiw  what  it  meant  to  have 
breakdowns,  tire  troubles,  or 
engine  difficulties,  with  nobody 
near  at  hand  sufficiently  expert 
to  decide  exactly  what  was 
wrong  or  how  to  fix  it. 

I  never  qualified  as  an  expert 
mechanic.  But  I  did  learn 
enough  about  a  car's  insides  to 
diagnose  and  treat  most  of  the 
ordinary  ailments.  I  became  a 
trouble  man  as  well  as  a  sales- 
man, and  when  I  sold  a  car  I 
said  to  the  buyer: 

"Now  if  you  ever  have  any 
trouble,  I  want  you  to  call  me 
up  and  I  will  do  whatever  I  can 
to  get  you  on  the  road." 

I  meant  exactly  that — no 
more,  and  no  less — and  I  lived 
up  to  it  as  far  as  humanly  pos- 
sible. I  kept  an  old  car  handy 
for  use  in  emergencies,  and  I 
used  to  be  routed  out  like  a 
doctor  at  all  hours  to  go  and 
help  my  customers  who  were 
stuck.  It  was  hard  work,  but 
worth  it.  Customers  told  their 
friends,  and  the  friends  bought 
of  me  and  told  their  friends, 
simply  because  I  went  to  the 
trouble  to  establish  a  reputa- 
tion for  a  certain  service  and 
^  for  living  up  to  it  at  all  costs. 
There  you  have  the  basis  for 
my  test  of  truth  in  an  advertise- 
ment: does  it  mean  exactly  what  it 
says?  Is  the  company  standing  be- 
hind it  with  all  tour  feet  on  the 
ground  and  ready  to  fight  its  weight 
in  wildcats  in  order  to  back  up  every 
statement?  Or — and  here  is  where 
much  "bad"  advertising  comes  from 
— does  the  advertisement  say  one 
thing  while  the  general  manager 
silently  thinks  anothiv  thing?  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  showdown,  will 
the  general  manager's  idea  or  the 
advertisement's  phrases  prevail  in 
settling  with  the  customer?  The 
answer  to  that  determines  almost 
wholly  whether  there  is  truth  or 
falsity  in  a  concern's  advertising. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  cultivate 
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Is  Big  Business  the  Road  to 
Lower  Distribution  Cost? 


IN  Canada  recently, 
thirty  out  of  a  total 
of  seventy  wholesale 
grocery  houses  effected  a 
consolidation  and  capi- 
talized at  $60,000,000. 
Canadian  cities  now  hav- 
ing two  or  three  grocery 
jobbers  will  have  but  one, 
and  the  new  combine  will 
have  its  central  buying 
organization  located  in 
Toronto.  The  firms  that 
figure  in  the  merger  do 
an  annual  volume  of  busi- 
ness totalling  $45,000,000. 
Local  jobbers  will  in 
effect  become  warehouses 
and  will  serve  only  spe- 
cifically defined  zones.  As 
a  direct  result  of  the 
amalgamation  fifteen  job- 
bing houses  will  have  to 
go  out  of  business.  It 
has  been  estimated  that 
when  the  new  organiza- 
tion gets  under  way  only 
one-half  the  number  of 
jobbers'  salesmen  and 
jobbers'  trucks  now  in 
operation  will  be  needed 
to  serve  the  territory 
with  maximum  efficiency. 
Let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  United 
States.  Recently  there 
was  announced  the  con- 
solidation, for  buying 
purposes,  of  a  group  of 
department  stores  whose 
sales  total  $100,000,000  a 
year.  For  some  time 
past,  too,  a  great  deal  of 
interest   has    been    awak- 


By  Roger  F,  DaUdson 


IN  this  country  we  have  entered  upon  an  era  when 
the  principle  of  mergers  and  consolidations  is  being 
applied  more  extensively  in  the  retail  branches  of  dis- 
tribution, following  the  example  of  the  successful  chain 
store  systems.  So-called  "vertical  trusts"  are  becoming 
the  order  of  the  day.  This  pronounced  characteristic  of 
combining  the  resources  of  two  or  more  companies  in 
similar  or  allied  lines  has  been  in  evidence  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  and  more.  Within  the  past  year 
mergers  have  been  effected  in  widely  diversified  fields, 
demonstrating  the  far-reaching  spread  of  the  idea.  The 
National  Biscuit  Company,  formed  in  1898,  is  typical 
of  the  strategic  manufacturing  and  marketing  positions 
occupied  by  large  combines  in  the  field  of  distribution. 
The  National  Biscuit  Company  is,  in  effect,  a  national 
jobber  for  its  own  line,  with  bakeries  and  local  ware- 
bouses  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  (the  ware- 
house at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  shown  in  the  illustration). 
Its  functions  are  extremely  like  that  of  a  local  whole- 
saler. The  conditions  that  bring  about  these  consoli- 
dations are  primarily  that  factory  capacity  has  outrun 
demand,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  the  buyer  and  not 
the  seller  that  fixes  the  prices  for  certain  commodities 


in  a  comparatively  short 
term  of  years  has 
pointed  strongly  to  the 
necessity  for  applying 
the  idea  of  consolidation 
and  centralized  buying 
powers  to  those  concerns 
that  distribute  the  prod- 
ucts of  manufacture. 

Manufacturing  costs, 
per  unit  of  goods,  have 
been  decreasing  regularly 
since  the  first  application 
of  the  "big  business" 
idea,  decades  ago.  The 
motive  underlying  mod- 
ern industrial  consolida- 
tion is  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  goods  bought 
by  the  consumer,  this 
reduction  being  made 
possible  by  the  savings 
effected  by  combining 
buying  and  manufactur- 
ing resources  and  elimin- 
ating  wasteful    overhead. 

As  an  aside,  any  re- 
duction of  retail  price  is 
worthwhile  strategy  on 
the  part  of  so-called  "big 
business,"  because  this 
not  only  places  the 
smaller  competitor  at  a 
legitimate  disadvantage, 
but  in  addition  educates 
the  public  to  the  economic 
value  of  large  operating 
units.  If  more  consoli- 
dations had  accented  this 
point  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  we  would  not 
have  seen  the  setback  to 
"big  business"  that  this 
country     has     witnessed. 


ened  by  the  grovrth  of  department  suit,    but    until    the    inception    and        In   the   distribution    field,    as   has 

store  chains  and  various  other  retail  growth  of  the  chain  store  idea,  the    been  stated,  the  chain  stores  led  the 

chains.      In    brief,   we    are   heading  "big    btismess"    principle    was    con-    way.     Many  of  these  concerns  now 

rather  definitely  toward  the  applica-  spicuously    absent    in    distribution,    constitute    outstanding   examples    of 

tion    of   what    may    be    termed    the  The   scattered   and   small   nature   of    what   may    be    accomplished    in    the 

"big  business"  idea  in  distribution,  retail  and  wholesale  business  enter-    same     direction.     The     retail     and 

For   some  years   it  has   been   ap-  prise  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  ex- 
parent  to  those  who  have  studied  the  planations. 

matter  that  a  curious  contrast  ex-  Wherever  the  "big  business"  prin- 

isted  in  business.     In  the  manufac-  ciple    has    been    applied — as    in    the 

turing  field  large  corporations  have  mail-order  field — it  has  proved  suc- 

become    almost   the    rule;    railways,  cessful.   In  fact,  the  amazing  grovrth    bilities;  for  the  fact  of  the  matter 

public    utilities,    etc.,   have   followed  of  the  chain  store  organization  with-    is,  we  still  conduct  85  to  90  per  cent 
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wholesale  field  is  enormous,  how- 
ever, and  the  large  chain  systems  are 
after  all  but  the  proverbial  "drop- 
in-the-bucket"  when  considered  in 
relationship    to    the    existing   possi- 
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The  Handicap  of  Quality 

Seven  Ways  of  Lifting  "Quality  '  Out  of  Its  Rut 

By  William  Dunn  Barrett 


THE  conference  had  lasted  two 
days,  during  which  time  the 
new  client  had  told  the  plan- 
ning board  of  the  agency  that  was 
to  handle  his  account  all  about  his 
product.  He  had  dwelt  at  length  on 
the  high-grade  raw  materials,  the 
skill  with  which  these  materials 
were  worked  into  the  finished  product 
by  highly  trained  operatives,  and  the 
extra  precautions  taken  in  finishing, 
inspecting  and  packing. 

"In  short,"  he  summarized  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  "we 
have  the  edge  on  our  competitors  in 
the  quality  of  our  product." 

The  head  of  the  agency  smiled. 
"That's  the  kind  of  product  we  like 
to  advertise,"  he  said,  "but  we  try 
not    to    blind    ourselves    to    the    fact 


that  from  an  advertising  standpoint 
quality  such  as  your  product  pos- 
sesses is  apt  to  be  a  handicap." 

"A  handicap?"  repeated  the 
amazed  client.     "Why  a  handicap?" 

"First,  because  high  quality  gen- 
erally carries  with  it  the  sales  re- 
sistance of  a  higher  price.  But  more 
particularly  because  of  the  futility 
of  quality  talk  in  advertising.  In 
promoting  any  quality  product,  the 
natural  tendency  of  copywriters  and 
salesmen  is  to  fall  back  on  'quality' 
as  their  big  sales  point.  Quality  has 
been  written  and  talked  about  so 
much  there  is  no  'kick'  left  in  it." 

The  point  the  head  of  this  agency 
wa.s  driving  at,  but  did  not  quite 
make  in  so  many  words,  is  the  fact 
that  "quality"  is  likely  to  be  a  handi- 


cap in  advertising  because  with  most 
products  quality  doesn't  count  until 
after  the  sale  is  made. 

With  the  exception  of  those  prod- 
ucts that  owe  their  quality  to  their 
design  or  outward  finish — their 
"looks" — quality  is  something  de- 
veloped by  time  or  use;  and  time  and 
use  must  of  necessity  follow  the 
first  sale;  ordinarily  they  cannot 
precede  it.  Unproved  claims  of 
quality  mean  little.  It  is  actual  trial 
or  positive  knowledge  that  brings 
conviction,  not  unsupported  claims. 
Yet  in  a  hundred  advertisements 
you  will  find  that  a  sui-prisingly 
large  proportion  rest  their  cases  con- 
fidently on  the  inherent  quality  of 
the  product.  The  word  "quality"  in 
particular,   and   the   quality    idea    in 
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With  a  bold  use  of  illusiration,  the  leather  tanners  make  the  reader  realize  the  "quality"  inherent  in 
leather.  With  a  slogan,  "Wrought  from  Solid  Silver,"  and  the  illustration,  the  International  Silver  Com- 
pany makes  known  the  "quality"  of  International  sterling,  a  graphic  way  of  telling  this  in  its  advertising 
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general,  are  seriously  overworked 
and  undernourished,  like  their  twin 
conception,   "service." 

So  naturally  does  an  advertising 
writer  pounce  upon  quality  as  a 
copy  theme,  and  so  soul-satisfying 
does  it  seem  to  him,  that  there  is 
grave  danger  he  will  become  hypno- 
tized with  "quality"  and  ignore  thr 
fact  that  his  competitors  are  likel.\' 
stressing  the  quality  of  their  prod- 
uct with  the  same  confidence  an 
vehemence;  in  which  case  the  quality 
of  the  product  he  is  advertising  has 
not  given  it  any  special  pre-sale  ad- 
vantage, but  has  prevented  him  from 
going  far  enough  into  the  selling 
problem  to  ferret  out  more  com- 
pelling sales  appeals. 

IT  would  be  well  if  every  advertis- 
ing writer  had  under  the  glass 
of  his  desk  or  on  the  wall  in  front 
of  him  the  simple  statement  which 
furnishes  the  text  for  this  brief 
article:  "Quality  doesn't  count  until 
after  the  sale  is  made." 

Not  that  this  statement  is  strictly 
true ;  but  it  is  so  nearly  true  that 
every  advertiser  of  a  quality  prod- 
uct could  adopt  it  as  a  premise  up- 
on which  to  base  his  advertising. 
Using  that  as  a  starting  point,  he 
may  then  undertake  to  discredit  it 
and  overcome  the  sales  handicap 
which  quality  represents. 

The  first  step  in  doing  this  is  to 
face  the  realization  that  the  adver- 
tising must  provide  some  substi- 
tute for  the  factors  of  use  and  time, 
which  ordinarily  establish  quality 
after  purchase.  There  are  numerous 
devices  which  the  advertiser  may 
employ  to  this  end.  We  may  profit- 
ably list  them  and  briefly  consider 
the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
each,  and  examine  the  advertising 
of  some  of  the  concerns  which  have 
successfully  used  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  device 
is  the  testimonial.  It  provides  the 
reader  with  a  substitute  for  service 
(as  representing  time  or  ?<se)  in 
the  form  of  service  to  others  who 
have  tested  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct. In  spite  of  all  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  the  bona  fide  testimonial 
is  still  a  powerful  advertising  device. 
I  say  bona  fide,  because  I  believe 
the  words  of  the  "eminent  phy- 
sician" (whose  name  is  not  given) 
and  the  "publicity"  testimonials  of 
stage  and  screen  stars  have  lost  their 
power  to  carry  conviction  as  to  qual- 
ity, though  the  latter  may  still  at- 
tract attention  to  an  advertisement. 

Testimonials,  to  be  really  effective 
in  overcoming  the  handicap  we  are 
considering,  should  be  definite  in 
character,  should  have  a  background 
of    use    or    trial,    should    carry    the 
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writer's  name  and  address,  and 
usually  they  will  be  more  effective 
if  a  picture  of  the  writer  accom- 
panies them.  There  is  something 
convincing  about  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Bernard  D.  Orrell,  of  326  Merritt 
Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  stating  that 
she  has  used  a  certain  washing  ma- 
chine for  eight  years,  and  that  it 
has  not  only  done  wonderfully  satis- 
factory work,  but  nothing  about  it 
has  ever  given  way  or  got  out  of 
order  and  that  she  never  has  to  give 
it  a  thought  from  one  washday  to  the 
next.  If  such  a  letter  can  be  illus- 
trated with  a  photograph  of  Mrs. 
Orrell  standing  beside  her  washing 
machine  on  washday,  so  much  the 
better.  A  similar  letter  about  an 
electric  drill,  signed  by  a  machine 
shop  foreman,  would  be  just  as  con- 
vincing as  an  industrial  advertising 
device,  and  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
time  or  use. 

THE  guarantee  is  an  effective  sub- 
stitute for  time  or  use,  provided 
the  guarantee  is  strong  enough  and 
specific  enough  to  command  confi- 
dence. For  example,  when  Hole- 
proof Hosiery  was  first  put  on  the 
market  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  manufacturer's  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  his  stockings,  for  he 
offered  a  new  pair  for  any  pair  that 
wore  holes  within  three  months — 
and  made  good  on  that  guarantee. 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  guarantee  is  only 
as  strong  as  it  is  made.     The  word 


itself  has  lost  its  potency  to  convince ; 
it  must  be  made  unescapably  graphic 
or  startling  or  newsy.  A  "lazy" 
guarantee  is  hardly  worth  the  space 
required  to  mention  or  explain  it. 

One  of  the  most  effective  appli- 
cations of  the  guarantee  in  the 
whole  history  of  advertising  is  the 
twenty-year  Guarantee  Bond  offered 
by  the  Barrett  Company  on  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs.  There  is  no 
doubting  the  sincerity  or  the  bind- 
ing quality  of  such  a  guarantee.  It 
is  literally  an  insurance  policy 
covering  the  quality  of  Barrett  roof- 
ing materials  and  proving  their  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  time  and  use  test 
after  purchase. 

AKIN  to  the  testimonial  and  the 
.  guarantee  is  the  record  of  ex- 
perience. A  large  bond  company 
testifies  convincingly  to  the  quality 
of  the  investments  it  offers  with  the 
phrase:  "40  years  without  loss  to  an 
investor."  Dwight  P.  Robinson  & 
Co.,  a  firm  of  engineers  and  construc- 
tors, features  this  simple  but  con- 
viction-creating statement  in  its  ad- 
vertisements: "Repeat  orders  are 
60  per  cent  of  our  business."  Both 
these  slogans  attest  quality  because 
they  are  based  on  the  experience  of 
previous  customers  or  clients. 

Experience  as  a  device  for  estab- 
lishing quality  can  also  be  featured 
in  pictures.  Photographs  of  ma- 
terials, machinery,  household  de- 
vices, tools  and  the  like,  taken  after 
long  use,  if  featured  with  the  facts 
about  them,  form  exceedingly  effec- 
tive demonstrations  of  quality.  Their 
effectiveness  is  heightened  if  they 
are  accompanied  by  testimonials. 

Pictures  can  be  utilized  in  other 
ways,  too,  to  establish  quality  before 
use  or  to  create  a  clearer  compre- 
hension of  quality.  The  Inter- 
national Silver  Company's  pictures 
illustrating  the  slogan,  "Wrought 
from  Solid  Silver,"  form  a  classic 
example  of  the  latter  use;  while  the 
device  used  by  the  Scott  Paper  Com- 
pany to  show  the  high  absorbent 
quality  of  Scottissue  Towels  (the 
ink-well  test  illustrated  herewith) 
is  a  good  example  of  the  use  of  a 
picture  to  establish  quality,  for  it 
shows  a  test  the  reader  can  make 
for  himself  in  advance  of  purchase. 

The  use  or  abuse  test,  either  illus- 
trated or  in  the  form  of  a  report 
or  table  of  experience,  is  another 
valuable  device  for  lifting  quality 
out  of  the  copy  rut.  One  of  the 
most  famous  tests  in  advertising  is 
the  Valspar  boiling  water  test,  in  its 
many  variations,  to  prove  the  quality 
of  this  varnish  and  make  people  see 
how  it  will  stand  up  under  the  abuse 
of  time  and  use  conditions.     In  the 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  a  Sales  Manager 


When  a  Customer  Loses  Interest 
in  the  Proposition 

By  H.  J.  Mountrey 


THE  old  adage 
which  states 
that  "If  at  first 
you  don't  succeed, 
try,  try  again,"  has 
been  quoted  so  often 
that  people  have  fall- 
en into  the  habit  of 
accepting  it  at  its 
face  value  and  letting 
the  matter  rest  there. 
They  neglect  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for 
an  occasional  let-up. 

Here  is  a  situation 
that  a  foodstuff 
salesman  once  out- 
lined to  me: 

"Every  once  in  a 
while,"  said  he,  "some 
dealer  whom  I  had 
thought  was  all  lined 
up  for  a  big  order  be- 
gins to  hem  and  haw. 
He  wants  time  to 
think  it  over.  The 
next  day  I  come  back. 
My  prospect  has 
"thought  it  over" — at 
least  that  is  what  he 
tells  me — then  talks 
about  cutting  the  or- 
der in  half  and  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the 
price  on  large  volume. 
I  argue.  Pretty  soon 
he  starts  even  lower 
and  wants  to  know 
what     terms     I     will  =^ 

make  him  on  dozens. 
When  I  come  across  a  man  like  that 
I  say  'What's  the  use?'  He  is  think- 
ing along  negative  lines.  He  has 
gone  sour  on  me;  lost  his  interest  in 
my  proposition. 

"Of  course,  a  salesman  can  gener- 
ally keep  plugging  until  his  man 
signs  in  sheer  self-defense.  But  in 
many  cases  this  means  that  trouble 
starts  soon  after  the  goods  are  de- 
livered. He  won't  make  any  effort 
to  push  them,  and  there  you  are.  It's 


WHEN  the  prospect  "sours" on  the  proposition,  it  becomes  the 
better  part  of  sales  discretion  to  leave  the  man  alone  and 
let  the  matter  drop.  Stop  callinc;  on  him;  put  his  name  on  the 
calendar  file  a  month  or  two  ahead.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
an  apparently  sure  prospect  to  lapse  into  this  mood  for  reasons 
which  are  not  immediately  comprehensible.  The  situation  is 
one  which  calls  for  tact.  Often  it  taxes  the  salesman's  resources 
to  the  hmit.  Persistence  is  a  virtue,  they  tell  us;  knowing 
when  to  drive  through  for  the  order  is  a  great  thing  for  a  sales- 
man. But  how  much  greater  an  asset  is  that  thoughtfulness  and 
inherent  in.stinct  wliich  unconsciously  tells  him  when  to  let  up 


gets  no  results,  but  that  doesn't  keep 
him  from  getting  peeved.  We'd 
have  been  better  off  without  the 
business." 

An  advertising  solicitor  who  over- 
heard the  conversation  came  to  the 
front  with  his  theory  on  the  subject. 

"All  prospective  buyers  get  into 
that  mood  occasionally,"  he  re- 
marked. "When  you  see  the  indi- 
cations, leave  your  man  alone.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  let  the  matter 
nobody's  fault  but  his  own  that  he    drop  altogether.  Stop  calling  on  him; 


put  his  name  on  the 
calendar  file  a  month 
or  two  ahead. 

"I  did  that  with  a 
manufacturer  of  over- 
alls once,"  the  solici- 
tor continued.  "Didn't 
see  him  for  almost 
three  months.  Then 
one  day  I  dropped  in 
to  find  how  things 
stood.  He  wasn't  go- 
ing right  that  day,  so 
I  left  after  a  few  odds 
and  ends  of  gossip. 

"A  week  later  I 
came  back  and  found 
him  in  a  talkative 
mood.  I  sprang  a 
halfway  selling  plan 
on  him.  I  could  see 
he  liked  it  because  he 
began  to  suggest  im- 
jn-ovements  and  addi- 
tions. Pretty  soon  he 
was  thinking  of  the 
plan  as  his  own  and, 
believe  me,  I  wasn't 
putting  up  any  argu- 
ment on  that  count. 
I  assured  him  that  it 
would  mean  a  big  in- 
crease in  business  if 
put  to  work  and  mer- 
chandised right. 

"We  called  in  his 
head  salesman  and 
the  plan  looked  good 
^^^^^^^^  to  him.  The  more  we 
talked,  the  more  en- 
thusiastic they  became.  We  worked 
up  the  plans  right  then  and  there — 
and  while  I  was  at  it  I  made  out  a 
contract  for  a  spread  in  colors  to 
start  the  campaign  and  eleven  color 
pages  to  clinch  its  success. 

"We  had  the  quotas  for  the  sales- 
men worked  out,  the  portfolio  for 
the  advertising  ready,  and  had  sev- 
eral of  the  advertisements  repro- 
duced in  the  dealer  broadside,  all 
before  the  first  advertisement  ap- 
peared.    Naturally,    the   plant   went 
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MA>iY  manufacturer?  \\itli  a  history  of  lonti  service  are  often  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to 
finding  some  graphic  way  in  which  to  present  this  fact  to  the  present  generation.  The 
Murphy  Varnish  Company,  by  means  of  companion  pictures  in  its  1925  advertising,  drama- 
tizes its  record  of  sixty  years  of  business  existence  in  a  whimsical  and  interesting  manner.  One 
picture  shows  the  old,  the  other  the  new.  Half  a  century  and  more  ago,  the  company's  var- 
nish was  used  on  fine  carriages,  while  today  it  adds  luster  to  thousands  of  fine  motor  cars. 
Sixty  years  ago,  the  company  states,  the  product  was  employed  in  the  finishing  of  pianos  and 
furniture.  The  varnish  is  being  used  by  the  present  generation  for  the  same  general  purposes. 
Although    time    has    wrought    changes,    the    use    of    Murphy    varnish    has    remained    constant 
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On  What  Basis  Should  Sales 
Managers  Be  Paid? 

By  J.  George  Frederick 


NOT  very  long  ago  an  old  friend, 
the  sales  manager  for  a  well- 
known  Western  house,  dropped 
in  to  see  me.  "I'm  out,"  he  said 
laconically,  after  the  customary 
greetings  had  been  exchanged.  His 
statement  came  as  somewhat  of  a 
shock.  It  had  been  my  impression 
that  he  was  happy  in  his  position,  to 
which  for  eight  years  or  more  he 
had  given  everything  he  had  in  the 
way  of  initiative,  ideas  and  ability. 
That  was  his  nature. 

I  got  Dick  to  talking.  (Dick  isn't 
his  name,  but  it  will  do.)  It  was 
a  story  I  had  heard  many  times 
before.  Just  another  instance  of  a 
concern  that  had  finished  its  hard 
pioneer  sales  work — had  "arrived" 
in  other  words — and  was  beginning 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  placing  favor- 
ites for  salary-drawing  purposes. 
The  position  of  "vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales"  had  been  created. 
The  incumbent  was  given  a  large 
salary,  and  he  "justified"  it  by  mak- 
ing things  difficult  and  unpleasant 
for  the  sales  force.  Had  he  known 
his  business,  Dick  would  have 
grinned  and  borne  it.  But  the  new- 
comer was  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  even  the  most  elementary  princi- 
ples of  sales  management.  Dick 
stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then 
resigned. 

Dick  has  given  the  best  years  of 
his  life  to  the  building  up  of  the 
company's  sales  organization.  When 
he  started  with  the  house  it  was  in 
poor  condition  financially.  There 
had  been  talk  of  selling  out  to  a 
competitor.  The  volume  of  business 
then  totalled  $450,000  annually.  Dick 
was  given  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year, 
and  turned  loose  on  what  proved  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  of  his  career. 
At  the  present  time,  eight  years 
later,  the  company's  annual  sales 
volume  has  reached  $.3,400,000. 
Dick's  salary  at  the  time  he  resigned 
was  $10,000  a  year.  During  his 
eight  years  of  service  with  the  house 
he  had  been  given  one  bonus  of 
$1,000,  which  was  presented  to  him 
when  he  kept  his  promise  of  a  25 
per  cent  increase  in  the  critical 
after-the-war  period. 


The  total  net  profits  ol  the  com- 
pany during  the  eight  years  in  which 
Dick  directed  the  sales  activities 
were  $1,340,000.  During  this  time 
he  draw  $46,000  in  salary,  or  an 
average  of  $7,000  a  year.  He  was 
indefatigable.  His  wife  saw  him 
only  a  couple  of  evenings  a  week,  and 
some  weeks  not  so  often  as  that. 
Dick  was  no  mere  desk  man.  He 
traveled,  he  labored  with  his  sales- 
men, he  literally  existed  only  for 
the  company's  best  interests.  The 
success  of  his  house  was  attributable 
more  to  him  than  to  any  other  in- 
dividual, yet  during  a  period  of  eight 
years  the  stockholders  netted  $1,340,- 
000  while  he  netted  only  a  tiny 
fraction — a  trifle  more  than  4  per 
cent  to  be  e.xact,  or  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  sales  vol- 
ume. 

WHY  didn't  Dick  demand  more 
money?  Ask  that  question  of 
many  another  sales  manager  whose 
salary  return  is  entirely  out  of  line 
with  his  accomplishment.  Like  the 
proverbial  shoemaker,  many  sales 
managers  are  better  at  selling  their 
firm's  goods  than  they  are  at  selling 
themselves.  It  may  be  asked,  too,  why 
Dick  wasn't  made  "vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,"  with  the  inference 
that  perhaps  he  wasn't  big  enough 
for  the  position.  The  blunt  facts 
are  that  the  man  for  whom  the  job 
was  created  is  an  ambitious  business 
politician  who  is  active  in  the  com- 
pany's affairs.  He  is  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  president,  and 
the  creation  of  the  new  position  and 
title  was  just  a  clever  way  of  en- 
abling a  favorite  to  draw  a  fat  sal- 
ary. The  "vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales,"  although  his  salary  was 
$20,000  a  year,  had  been  specifically 
instructed  by  the  board  of  directors 
not  to  "meddle"  with  the  sales  man- 
ager's activities,  instructions  to 
which  he  eventually  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention.  The  directors 
knew  that  Dick  had  the  brains. 
They  were  chagrined  when  he  re- 
signed. It  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
will  offer  him  a  larger  salary  to  re- 
turn.    Whether  he  will  accept  such 


an  offer  if  it  comes  depends  on  what 
arrangements  are  made  to  compen- 
sate him  in  the  future. 

I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  subject  of 
sales  managers'  pay — not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  sales  manager,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  benefit  to 
the  company  that  employs  a  sales 
manager.  I  know  there  are  aggres- 
sive sales  managers  that  get  a  share 
in  the  firm's  profits.  I  know  that 
others  get  a  salary  based  upon  vol- 
ume of  sales.  Still  others  there  are 
who  earn  bonuses  for  one  thing  and 
another.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
the  present  generally  accepted 
method  of  paying  sales  managers  is 
distinctly  low-grade. 

Sales  managers  are  still  to  an 
amazing  degree  engaged  on  price. 
They  are  hired,  not  on  a  definite 
standard  of  ability,  but  to  fit  a  price 
that  has  been  arbitrarily  decided  as 
being  within  a  company's  means. 
Anybody  who  knows  merchandising 
is  aware  that  to  buy  on  price  is  poor 
practice.  The  same  truth  applies  to 
buying  a  man's  services. 

WHY  do  many  concerns,  when 
they  seek  to  employ  a  sales 
manager,  invariably  decide  before- 
hand that  the  position  will  pay  such 
and  such  a  sum  a  year?  Invariably, 
too,  the  amount  set  is  too  low  to  at- 
tract the  calibre  of  man  needed.  Also, 
invariably  and  obviously,  the  right 
man  for  the  job  is  not  hired.  How- 
ever, as  there  are  plenty  of  so-called 
sales  managers  available  at  almost 
any  price  (nearly  every  salesman  be- 
lieves himself  capable  of  holding 
down  a  sales  manager's  position), 
the  man  who  gets  the  job  is  not 
equal  to  the  occasion!  Which  ac- 
counts in  great  measure  for  the  no- 
toriously high  rate  of  turnover  in 
sales  managers.  Capable  sales  man- 
agers and  the  firms  that  employ 
sales  managers  both  suffer  from 
these  low  standards. 

Sales  management,  like  advertis- 
ing management,  is  a  profession 
which  anyone  can  "profess," 
whether  he  has  experience  or  not. 
We  have  weak  sales  managei-s  who 
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enjoy  enviable  reputations  and  mag- 
nificent salaries  because  of  the  vol- 
ume of  sales  or  the  standing  of  their 
respective  companies,  when  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  neither  volume 
nor  standing  can  be  traced  to  any 
direct  effort  on  their  part.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  sales  mana- 
gers who  are  worth  twice  or  three 
times  their  present  salaries  but  who 
have  no  particular  reputations  be- 
cause the  firms  that  employ  them 
are  small.  The  man  with  a  position 
in  the  larger  company  is  often  given 
a  job  in  preference  to  the  more  able 
man  whose  record  has  been  made 
•with  the  smaller  house. 

Why  is  there  such  a  great  varia- 
tion in  the  salaries  of  sales  mana- 
gers? Of  course,  one  must  take  into 
account  the  difference  in  degree  of 
the  sales  resistance  encountered  in 
various  fields.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness transacted  by  a  company  mak- 
ing vacuum  bottles  or  some  other 
specialty  is   not  to   be  compared  to 


the  volume  done  by  a  steel  com- 
pany, a  flour  milling  concern  or  a 
textile  firm.  In  addition  to  these 
natural  differences,  there  is  also  the 
difference  in  aggressiveness  and  the 
established  position  of  a  company. 
Some  companies  that  sell  goods  to 
the  value  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually haven't  a  great  deal  of  need 
for  a  sales  manager.  Other  concerns 
with  a  comparatively  small  volume 
of  business  need  the  services  of  sales 
managers  who  are  "top  notchers"  in 
their  profession.  Nevei'theless,  even 
when  measured  by  a  comparable 
volume  of  sales,  there  is  still  a  wide 
disparity  in  the  salaries  paid  sales 
managers  for  like  service. 

A  sales  manager  ought  to  be  paid 
on  precisely  the  same  basis  that  has 
been  found  to  work  out  best  in  com- 
pensating salesmen.  His  salary 
should  be  equal  to  his  general  mar- 
ket value,  plus  bonuses  for  making 
sales  quotas,  plus  a  share  in  the  net 
profits. 


The  average  sales  manager,  owing 
to  circumstances  not  always  under 
his  control,  has  one  outstanding 
fault:  He  seeks  to  make  a  record  in 
sales  volume,  perhaps  because  vol- 
ume is  all  he  has  been  told  to  get,  or 
all  that  he  has  a  pay  interest  in.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  say  to  a  sales 
manager:  "Your  job  is  to  think  of 
nothing  but  making  sales.  We'll  at- 
tend to  the  rest."  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  sales  manager  is  forced 
to  concentrate  on  sales  volume. 

But  volume  of  sales  is  only  one  leg 
of  a  successful  business.  It  is  possi- 
ble, too  easily  possible  sometimes,  to 
crowd  sales  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
business  is  seriously  hurt.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  in  orders  faster  than 
the  factory  can  turn  them  out  and 
maintain  the  standards  of  quality 
and  service — to  say  nothing  of  the 
financial  crises  that  are  often 
brought  on  by  a  too  rapid  expan- 
sion. 

[continued  on  page  80] 


Important  Changes  in  Postal  Rates  Become 
Effective  April  15,  1925 


CONGRESS  has  finally  passed  a  compromise  bill 
combining  an   increase   in  the   salaries  of  postal 
workers  and  a  revision  of  postal  rates.     This  bill, 
known  as  the  Kelly  Bill  (H.  R.  11444),  was  signed  by 
President    Coolidge    on    February    28.      The    ^e^^sed 


postal  rates  become  effective  April  15,  1925,  and  re- 
main in  force  until  changed.  Following  is  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  most  important  changes  in  rates  as 
finally  adopted  for  the  various  classes  of  mail  matter, 
compared    with    the    new    rates    to    go    into    effect. 


Important  Changes  in  Rates  in  Kelly  Bill  with  Present  Postal  Rates 


„  Rates  in  Kelly  Bill  as  Adopted 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL, 

Private    Mailing  Cards Two  cents  each. 

SBXJOND  CLASS  MAIL 

Reading-    Matter One   and   one-half   cents   per   pound   to   all 

zones. 

Advertising  Matter First  zone — Two  cents  per  pound. 

Second  zone — Two  cents  per  pound. 
Third  zone — Three  cents  per  pound. 
Fourth  zone — Six  cents  per  pound. 
Fifth    zone — Six   cents    per    pound. 
Sixth  zone — Six  cents  per  pound. 
Seventh  zone — Nine  cents  per  pound. 
^  Eighth  zone — Nine  cents  per  pound. 

Religious,  educational,  scientific,  philan- 
thropic, agricultural,  labor  or  frater- 
nal     magazines     not      published      for 

profit    One  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  to  all 

zones  for  both  reading  and  advertising. 

Transient  Second  Class Two    cents    for    each    two    ounces    up    to 

eight  ounces ;  then  fourth  class. 
THIRD  CLASS  MAIL , 

Books,  circulars  and  other  matter  wholly 

in  print  (except  second  class  matter), 

proof    sheets,    corrected    proof    sheets 

and    manuscript    copy    accompanying 

same   and  merchandise "...  All   mail  matter    (except   first   and    second 

class),  eight  ounces  or  less,   to  be  third 
class    matter.      One    and    one-half    cents 
for  each   two   ounces  up   to  and   includ- 
ing  eight    ounces ;    then    fourth    class. 
Books,    catalogs,    seeds,    cutting.s.    bulbs 

and   plants One  cent  for  each  two  ounces  up  to  and 

including    eight    ounces ;     then     fourth 

FOURTH  CLASS  MAIL All   mail  matter    (except  first  and   second 

class),  weighing  in  excess  of  eight 
ounces,  to  be  fourth  class  matter.  No 
change  in  present  zone   rates. 

Two  cents  service  charge  on  each  package. 


Present   Rate 


One  cent  each. 


One  and  one-half  cents   per   pound  to  all 

zones. 
First  zone — Two  cents  per  pound. 
Second  zone — Two  cents  per  pound. 
Third  zone — Three  cents  per  pound. 
Fourth   zone — Five  cents  per   pound. 
Fifth  zone — Six  cents  per  pound. 
Sixth   zone — Seven   cents   per  pound. 
Seventh  zone — Nine  cents  per  pound. 
Eighth  zone — Ten  cents  per  pound. 


One  and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound  to 
all  zones  for  both  reading  and  ad- 
vertising. 

One  cent  for  each  four  ounces  up  to 
four  pounds. 


One  cent  for  each  two  ounces  up  to  and 
including  four  pounds  on  printed  mat- 
ter. (Printed  books  of  24  pages  or 
more  are  now  fourth  class.) 


One  cent  for  each  two  ounces  up  to  and 
including  eight  ounces ;  then  fourth 
class. 

Four  ounces  or  less  (except  books,  seeds, 
etc.)  one  cent  per  ounce.  Books,  seeds, 
etc.,  eight  ounces  or  less,  one  cent  for 
each  two  ounces.  In  excess  of  these 
weights,    zone   rates. 

No  service  charge. 
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A  Study  in  Suction 

Being  the  Story  of  the  Advertising  and  Merchandising 
Methods  of  the  Three  in  One  Oil  Company 

By  Walter  I.  Willis 


Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Sales 


I  IKE  most  businesses,  ours  began 
in  a  very  small  way.  It  was 
J  established  more  than  thirty 
years  ago — in  October,  1894,  to  be 
exact.  J.  Noah  H.  Slee,  the  founder 
of  the  business  and  the  first  and 
only  president  the  Three  in  One  Oil 
Company  has  ever  had,  then  owned  a 
varnish  factory  at  Asbury  Park,  N. 
J.  Three  in  One  Oil  was,  however, 
first  made  in  New  York  City  and 
was  bottled  at  Asbury  Park. 

At  that  time,  the  bicycle  was  in  its 
heyday.  Now,  the  bicycle  was — and 
is — a  wonderful  device  with  which 
to  get  "round  the  country,"  but  it 
had — and  has — more  than  its  fair 
share  of  squeaks  and  rattles.  Mr. 
Slee  figured  that  if  he  could  produce 
an  oil  that  would  clean  and  polish  the 
metal  surface  of  bicycles  and  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  lubricate  every 
bearing  and  friction  point — and  thus 
kill  the  squeaks  and  rattles — he 
would,  as  the  country  editor  says, 
"fill  a  long-felt-need."  He  did  some 
more  figuring  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  if  he  produced  an  oil 
that  would  not  only  lubricate  and 
clean  and  polish  metal  surfaces,  but 


also  prevent  rust,  he  would  have  the 
world  by  the  tail. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  took 
him  to  get  what  he  wanted  or  how 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  ex- 
periments he  made  before  he  got  it. 
All  I  know  is  that  he  got  it— an  oil 
that  does  three  things — (1)  lubri- 
cates, (2)  cleans  and  polishes,  (3) 
prevents  rust.  The  formula  has 
never  been  changed.  There  isn't  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  it  ever 
will  be  changed.  For  the  test  of 
time  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  combination  hit  upon  a  gen- 
eration ago  is  right. 

In  1895 — less  than  a  year  from 
the  day  the  first  quart  of  "3  in  One" 
was  made,  Mr.  Slee  took  possession 
of  a  tiny  factory  at  Rahway,  N.  J. 
This  factory  had  a  floor  space  of  480 
square  feet — about  as  large  as  the 
private  office  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Slee.  But  in  1895,  and  for  several 
years  thereafter,  it  was  plenty  large 
enough.  Some  years  later  a  larger 
factory  was  built,  and  in  1912  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  it  was  made. 

As  factories  go,  ours  is  not  par- 
ticularly   impressive.      There    is    no 


need  that  it  should  be.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  isn't  a  factory  at  all — it  is 
merely  an  assembling  room.  About 
all  we  do  at  Rahway  is  to  combine, 
in  exact  proportion,  the  oils  which, 
experience  has  taught  us,  are  ideally 
adapted  to  our  requirements.  The 
oils  come  in  one  door,  in  barrels. 
They  are  tested  and  combined  with 
the  contents  of  other  barrels.  They 
go  out  through  another  door  in  bot- 
tles containing  1,  3  or  8  ounces,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  in  handy  cans, 
containing  3  ounces.  The  whole 
thing  is  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C. 

When  I  say  that  the  whole  thing 
is  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C,  I  refer  to 
the  process  of  manufacturing  "3  in 
One" — not  the  process  of  putting  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  millions  who 
use  it.  That  isn't  a  bit  simple.  It 
is  tremendously  complicated.  We  do 
not,  ourselves,  employ  a  single  sales- 
man. Nevertheless,  we  have  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  sales 
forces  in  the  world — the  75,000 
salesmen  who  represent  the  5000 
drug,  grocery,  hardware,  wooden- 
ware  and  automobile  accessory  job- 
bers  with   whom   we   have    friendly 
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relations.  But  this  great  army  of 
salesmen  cannot  do  all  that  must  be 
done  to  sell  "3  in  One."  To  do  that 
we  employ  "suction."  An  odd  word, 
isn't  it?  Let  me  explain  its  meaning. 
When  twelve  persons  have  each 
bought  a  bottle  or  can  of  "3  in  One" 
from  a  grocery  or  hardware  store 
that  had  a  stock  of  one  dozen  on 
hand,  they  have  thereby  "sucked" 
the  bottles  or  cans  off  the  shelves  of 
that  dealer,  thus  creating  a  vacuum. 
To  fill  that  vacuum,  the  dealer  imme- 
diately orders  another  dozen  from  a 
jobber.  When  sixty  different  dealers 
have  each  ordered  one  dozen  bottles 
or  cans  from  a  jobber,  whose  stock, 
let  us  say,  consists  of  five  gross,  a 
similar  suctional  effect  has  created 
a  vacuum  on  his  shelves.  To  fill  the 
vacuum,  the  jobber  then  sends  us  an 
order  for  five  gross,  which  is  filled 
either  from  our  factory  or  from  one 
of  the  nine  warehouses  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  where  we  main- 
tain stocks. 

"Suction,"  it  is  obvious,  is  only 
another  name  for  advertising.  You 
can  form  your  own  idea  of  how  lib- 
erally we  employ  suction  when  I  say 
that  we  use  space  in  publications 
which  have  a  combined  circulation 
of  13,000,000  copies  a  month. 

"Suction"  • —  advertising  —  moves 
"3  in  One"  from  our  factory  at  Rah- 
way  to  our  warehouses  in  New  York, 
Memphis,  Galveston,  Pittsburgh, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco;  and  from  our  Canadian 
factory,  in  Montreal,  to  our  ware- 
houses in  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  "Suction"  —  advertising  — 
moves  "3  in  One"  from  these  ware- 
houses to  the  stockrooms  of  5000 
jobbers.  "Suction" —  advertising  — 
moves  "3  in  One"  from  the  jobbers' 
stockrooms  to  the  retailers'  shelves. 
"Suction" — advertising — moves  "3  in 
One"  off  the  dealers'  shelves  into 
millions  of  homes,  not  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Canada  only,  but  in  a 
good  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  have  stated  that  we  do  not  our- 
selves employ  a  single  salesman. 
The  reason  is  this:  No  salesman 
could  afford  to  work  for  us  for  the 
salary  we  could  afford  to  pay  him. 
Here  is  the  situation :  The  retail 
price  of  a  one-ounce  bottle  of  "3  in 
One"  is  fifteen  cents;  of  a  three- 
ounce  bottle  or  handy  can,  thirty 
cents ;  of  an  eight-ounce  bottle,  sixty 
cents.  The  average  grocer  or  drug- 
gist buys  "3  in  One"  in  lots  of  a 
dozen  bottles  or  handy  cans.  Sup- 
pose we  employed  salesmen.  Sup- 
pose each  of  our  salesmen  made 
thirty  calls  a  day.  Suppose  they  got 
fifteen  orders  a  day — one  in  every 
two  stores  they  called  on.  That,  it 
is  conceded,  is  a  very  high  percent- 
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Window  Washing 
Revolutionized 


Three  in  One  advertising  is  looked 
upon  by  the  company  as  being 
equivalent  to  a  "suctioning"  proc- 
ess. "Suction" — advertising — moves 
"3  in  One"  from  factory  to  ware- 
house, from  warehouse  to  jobber, 
from  jobber  to  retailer,  and  from 
retailer     into     millions     of     homes 


age.  But  let  us  accept  it.  Figure 
the  thing  out  and  see  what  the 
answer  is.  Why,  there  isn't  a  retail 
salesman  in  America  who  could  sell 
enough  "3  in  One"  to  yield  a  profit 
large  enough  to  cover  his  traveling 
expenses,  let  alone  salary.  In  this 
respect,  we  are  in  the  same  position 
as  many  other  manufacturers.  The 
unit  of  sale  of  the  product  they 
make,  plus  a  relatively  small  margin 
of  profit,  plus  the  fact  that  their 
product  lasts  for  weeks  or  months — 
depending  upon  the  number  of  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  used — makes  it 
imperative  that  they  employ  some 
method  of  merchandising  which  is 
less  expensive  than  retail  salesmen. 


That  method,  in  our  case,  is  "suc- 
tion"— advertising.  Mind  you,  ad- 
vertising alone  will  not  do  the  work. 
There  must  be  salesmanship.  For 
that,  we  look  to  the  representatives 
of  the  5000  jobbers  who  cooperate 
with  us.  The  75,000  retail  salesmen 
whom  they  employ  sell,  I  estimate, 
50,000  different  articles;  "3  in  One" 
is  one  of  them.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
the  biggest  seller  on  their  list,  but 
it  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  smallest. 
And,  because  "suction" — advertis- 
ing— is  working  for  it  24  hours  a 
day  and  365  days  a  year,  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest  things  they  are  asked 
to  sell.. 

Mr.  Slee  studied  all  this,  years  and 
years  ago.  He  realized  that  in  "3  in 
One"  he  had  a  product  which  could 
not  be  merchandised  as  most  prod- 
ucts are.  A  cake  of  soap,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  used  up  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days;  and  another  cake  is 
bought  to  take  its  place.  Same  way 
with  baking  powder  and  biscuits  and 
breakfa!5t  foods  and  scores  of  other 
articles.  While  their  price-unit  is 
small,  they  give  service  for  only  a 
short  time,  and  another  article  simi- 
lar to  them  takes  their  place.  But 
the  per  capita  consumption,  per  an- 
num, amounts  to  a  sizable  sum — $2, 
%3,  $5.  perhaps  $10.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  "3  in  One,"  in  the 
average  home,  does  not  reach  any 
such  proportions.  I  have  known  of 
cases  where  a  three-ounce  bottle 
lasted  five  years. 

Long  ago,  we  realized  that  "3  in 
One"  had  a  far  wider  field  of  use- 
fulness than  as  a  lubricant  for  bicy- 
cles. In  the  home  alone,  there  are 
79  uses  for  which  "3  in  One  Oil"  is 
peculiarly  adapted.  Sewing  machines, 
stoves,  pianos,  furniture,  mirrors, 
windows,  clocks,  electric  fans,  oil- 
cloth, razors — it  is  good  for  all  of 
them.  Sportsmen  use  it  to  oil  fish- 
ing tackle,  golf  clubs  and  guns. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  it  in 
banks,  barber  shops  and  business 
houses.  Our  job,  in  so  far  as  our 
advertising  is  concerned,  is  to  make 
known  "3  in  One  Oil's"  uses.  That  "3 
in  One"  does  three  things — lubri- 
cates, cleans  and  polishes  and  pre- 
vents rust — is  already  pretty  gener- 
ally known.  What  is  not  so  generally 
known  is  the  number  and  variety  of 
articles  which  give  longer  life  and 
a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  if  to 
them  "3  in  One"  is  applied.  And 
so,  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  we  continue  to  suggest,  in  our 
advertising,  that  "3  in  One"  should 
be  used  for  this  and  that  and  the 
other  purpose.  What  we  try  to  do  is 
to  get  "3  in  One"  into  the  home  for 
some  purpose.  When  that  happens, 
we  know  that  it  will  be  used  not 
[continued  on  page  81] 


Less  Competition  from  Mediocre  Mailings 

FROM  the  15th  of  next  month  on,  souvenir  post  cai'ds 
must  all  wear  their  little  pink  portraits  of  General 
Washington  as  proudly  as  any  lirst-class  letter.  A 
"Post  Card"  and  "Postal  Card"  will  no  longer  be 
synonymous  with  one  cent,  while  important  adjust- 
ments have  been  made  in  third-class  and  other  mailing 
groups. 

Severe  as  this  blow  must  seem  to  members  of  the 
direct-by-mail  profession,  the  setback  may  yet  prove  a 
well  disguised  blessing.  The  growth  of  tremendous 
mailings  to  huge  miscellaneous  lists  has  tempted  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  to  clog  the  Post  Office  with  ill- 
considered  matter  depending  on  its  very  cheapness  to 
turn  a  profit.  The  Two-Sales-a-Thousand  man  has 
thundered  through  the  Blue  Books  like  the  oldtime  In- 
dian through  a  herd  of  buffalo,  taking  a  few  dollars  of 
pelt  and  leaving  the  prairies  strewn  with  carcasses. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  more  skillful  and  substan- 
tial men  absorb  their  extra  costs  and  put  extra  care 
into  their  lists  and  their  literature,  we  predict  that  they 
will  find  the  field  sufficiently  cleared  of  weeds  amply  to 
repay  the  really  worthwhile  mailing. 

In  the  interests  of  honest  dealing,  however,  as  well 
as  an  intelligent  contribution  to  prosperity,  we  hope  the 
Postmaster  General  will  realize  that  hundreds  of  houses 
in  every  branch  of  enterprise  have,  or  will  have,  scat- 
tered over  the  country  hundreds  of  thousands  of  return 
mailing  cards  that  go  freely  at  one  cent  until  April  14, 
and  require  two  cents  thereafter.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral can  hardly  fail  immediately  to  broadcast  an  order 
instructing  his  Department  in  mandatory  and  unmis- 
takable terms  to  forward  these  one  cent  cards  with  post- 
age due,  and  not  return  them  to  their  senders  with  a 
demand  for  more  postage.  Any  other  course  would 
surely  result  in  a  wasteful  slaughter  of  bona-fide  orders 
that,  regardless  of  the  overnight  change  in  postage,  be- 
long by  every  riglit  safely  in  the  hands  of  the  man  to 
whom  they  are  addressed. 

The  Slum  Sections  of  Advertising 

WHEN  will  some  newspapers  learn  that  every 
agate  line  of  the  consumption  cure  type  of  ad- 
vertising they  run  is  shutting  them  out  of  two  agate 
lines  of  business  they  would  be  proud  to  have  in  their 
columns? 

Some  time  since,  we  sat  in  on  an  advertising  con- 
ference where  a  list  of  newspapers  was  being  made 
up.  Copies  of  every  paper  that  was  being  considered 
were  on  the  big  oval  directors'  table,  and  as  each  was 
brought  up  for  consideration  by  the  space  buyer  the 
head  of  the  business  leafed  it  through.  Three  well- 
known  papers  in  three  widely  separated  cities,  all  three 
of  which  were  logical  candidates  for  a  full  schedule  on 
the  basis  of  their  rates  and  circulation,  were  passed 
by  without  a  moment's  consideration  by  the  client  with 
the  comment,  "Of  course,  we  won't  use  this  paper.  It 
runs  a  lot  of  these  little  quack  advertisements." 

The  "little  quack  advertisements"  lost  to  those  papers 


a  very  large  advertising  schedule,  not  only  for  this 
year,  but  for  years  to  come — unless  they  clean  up  their 
advertising  columns. 

This  manufacturer  is  not  the  only  advertiser  who  is 
making  up  his  newspaper  schedule  with  more  than  the 
rate  cards  in  front  of  him. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  newspaper  adver- 
tisers to  study  the  advertising  columns  of  the  papers 
when  making  up  their  schedules,  to  examine  the  ad- 
vertising "neighborhood"  before  moving  in  with  their 
own  advertisements.  There  are  now  so  many  good, 
clean  newspapers  in  nearly  every  community  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  patronize  the  slum  sections  of 
advertising. 

The  Community  as  a  Marketing  Unit 

LAST  month  Paul  E.  Derrick  addressed  the  Business 
•  Research  Association  of  Great  Britain  on  the  sub- 
ject, "How  newspapers  can  increase  the  efficiency  and 
thus  the  amount  of  press  advertising." 

While  most  of  his  address  was  confined  to  conditions 
peculiar  to  British  advertising,  one  portion  in  which 
he  enumerated  some  of  the  information  newspapers 
might  provide  in  the  interest  of  more  intelligent  use  of 
their  space  on  the  part  of  advertisers  is  worthy  of 
consideration  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Der- 
rick injects  several  interesting  new  elements  into  the 
picture  of  a  newspaper's  community  which  we  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  newspaper  publishers  and  adver- 
tisers alike. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  items  of  information 
asked  for: 

1.  Geographical  boundaries  of  the  market  represented  by 
the  paper's  readers. 

2.  Population  distribution  within  the  market  covered, 
parallel  with  sales  figures. 

3.  Retail  and  wholesale  distributors,  listed  by  trades. 

4.  Analysis  of  population  by:  (a)  Occupations,  with  un- 
employment ratios;  (6)  housing — rateable  values,  new 
buildinfc;  (c)  estimated  purchasing  power;  (d)  numbers 
and  distribution  of  children;  (e)  distinctive  local  habits  of 
life  at  work,  at  recreation,  at  home,  with  any  tendencies  to 
change;  (/)  characteristics  of  taste  or  habit  in  dress  (men, 
women,  children),  with  tendencies;  (g)  characteristics  of 
taste  in  homes  and  home  furnishings,  with  tendencies; 
(h)  characteristics  in  choice  of  foods  and  drinks,  their  pur- 
chase, preparation  and  serving,  with  tendencies;  (i)  char- 
acteristics in  feeding,  management,  and  education  of  chil- 
dren, with  tendencies;  (j)  floating,  visiting,  and  traveling 
people — numbers  and  descriptive  material  u.seful  from,  trade 
standpoints;  (k)  registration  (and  other  details)  of  mot'>r 
vehicles  over  a  series  of  years — cars,  cycles,  and  commer- 
cial; (0  telephones — number  of,  and  tendencies;  (m) 
transportation  facilities,  described  in  relation  to  the  regular 
activities  of  the  districts  covered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mr.  Derrick  asked: 
"Is  it  too  much  to  expect  rival  papers  in  any  market 
area  to  get  together  in  investigating  and  collating  the 
market  facts  required  to  appreciate  its  value  tc  adver- 
tiser?" 

This  may  be  "too  much  to  expect,"  but  we  would  like 
to  see  all  the  newspapers  of  some  community  pool  their 
efforts  and  combine  in  selling  their  community  broadly 
as  a  local  advertising  opportunity. 
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Selling  Into  the  Neiv  Home — /// 


Suggestions  to  Manufacturers 
from  a  Home-Builder 


By  Marsh  K.  Powers 


IN  the  first  of  the  two  previous 
installments,  in  telling  something 
of  my  personal  experience  as  a 
home-builder,  I  outlined  and  defined 
the  five  stages  through  which  a  home 
progresses  on  its  way  from  vague 
desires  into  a  tangible  reality,  and 
attempted  also  to  analyze  these  five 
stages  according  to  their  individual 
values  and  limitations  as  sales  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  second  I  gave  a 
narrative  of  our  experiences  as 
home-building  prospects  to  illustrate 
what  was  to  us  the  outstanding  busi- 
ness fact  of  the  whole  experience — 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  sales  effort 
directed  at  us,  it  was  so  badly  timed 
in   the   aggregate   results   were   nil. 


It  remains  now  to  dig  out  of  our 
experiences  the  lessons  of  those  in- 
cidents which  were  not  negative  and, 
hence,  have  value  as  constructive 
suggestions  for  those  concerns  which 
are  seeking  to  sell  into  this  great 
market. 

In  an  earlier  installment  I  used 
the  sentence  "The  time  to  get  into 
the  specifications  is  before  they  are 
written." 

To  me  the  compelling  emphasis 
and  re-emphasis  of  this  was  the 
dominant  sales  lesson  I  gained  from 
the  whole  experience. 

Every  item  except  one  on  which 
Mrs.  Powers  or  I  was  solidly  sold 
in    advance    of    our    first    interview 


with  our  architect  is  embodied  in 
our  home  today.  That  is  a  fact 
worth  considering  if  I  am  right  in 
assuming  we  are  not  gi-eatly  more 
successful  than  other  families  in  in- 
sisting that  our  desires  be  heeded. 
Now  note  the  converse  of  this. 

Once  those  points  were  definitely 
established  and  provided  for  in  the 
projected  home,  our  influence  on 
materials,  construction  and  equip- 
ment virtually  ceased.  Except  for 
decisions  on  details  of  taste,  we, 
thereafter,  willingly  delegated  every 
other  selection  to  our  architect  or 
contractor.  This  means  that  our 
influence  for  or  against  any  parti- 
cular manufacturer  was  of  little 
or  no  account  after  we  had  provided 
for  that  handful  of  requirements 
which  we  took  with  us  into  our  first 
session  with  our  architect. 

Then  note  this: 

No  specification  was  changed  nor 
was  any  extra  added  as  a  traceable 
result  of  all  the  sales  eff'ort  expended 
on  us  after  the  contractor's  bid  was 
accepted.  Only  on  items  outside  of 
the  general  contract  did  we  exercise 
our  prerogative  to  wield  buying  in- 
fluence. 

Do  not,  however,  miss  the  basic 
truth  which  will  bear  repeating — 
that  not  a  single  item  on  which  we 


E 


VERY  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  the  pros- 
pect at  the  stage  of  construc- 
tion shown  in  the  upper 
photograph.  It  is  a  time 
when  the  novelty  and  thrill 
of  home-building  helps  to  in- 
sure a  good  bearing.  Don't 
wait  for  the  stage  shown  in 
the  lower  photograph.  The 
fortunate  manufacturer  is 
the  one  whose  sales  founda- 
tion is  laid  before  that  of 
the  house  itself 
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were  solidly  sold  in  advance  is  miss- 
ing from  our  home  and  that  one  ex- 
ception was  due  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  us  and  the  architect 
rather  than  to  any  attempt  to  unsell 
us  on  our  intention. 

In  other  words,  our  experience 
says  to  the  manufacturer — if  you 
want  the  home-owner  to  favor  your 
article,  sell  him  before  his  architect 
or  contractor  is  called  in  and  you 
have  comparatively  little  to  fear. 

Obviously,  a  manufacturer  cannot 
reach  and  sell  the  prospective  home- 
builder,  by  direct  personal  represen- 


tation, until  the  home-builder  either 
notifies  the  manufacturer  of  his  in- 
tention or  Dodge  Reports  or  some 
local  reporting  agency  discovers  and 
broadcasts  the  news.  You  can't  send 
salesmen  to  people  whose  names  you 
don't  know,  you  can't  guess  who  is 
going  to  build  next  year  and  you 
can't  afford  to  spend  personal  sales- 
time  on  the  world  at  large. 

The  only  feasible  strategy,  so  far 
as  personal  salesmanship  is  con- 
cerned, is,  therefore,  to  get  after 
him  after  you  hear  of  his  intentions. 

And    this    brings    up    the    second 


big  lesson  learned  from  our  experi- 
ence, which  is  this — the  instant  you 
hear  of  him,  get  busy.  Don't  wait 
a  month  or  two — don't  even  wait  a 
week  or  two — get  to  him  before  the 
specifications  have  "set"  rigidly  and 
unalterably,  before  your  competitors 
have  appeared  and — above  all — be- 
fore the  hammering  of  two  or  three- 
score promotion  departments  and  the 
onslaught  of  a  host  of  salesmen  have 
case-hardened  your  prospect  against 
sales-effort.  Get  to  him — or  his 
wife — while  there  is  still  novelty  in 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  54] 


Get  Plenty  of  Action  Into  Your 
Machinery  Advertising 


NATIONAL  advertisers 
have  used  action  for 
years  in  campaigns  on 
materials  in  which  action 
seemed  least  possible.  It  is 
easy  for  Weed  Chains  to  pic- 
ture action — the  sliding  car 
in  the  ditch  and  all  that;  it  is 
easy  for  Mazda  to  picture  the 
mail  plane  landing  at  night 
in  a  blaze  of  light.  Kodak 
finds  a  thousand  "active" 
ways  for  selling  cameras,  and 
the  romance  of  First  National 
Pictures  can  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the 
readers  of  advertising,  but  it 
is  not  easy  for  the  Smithers 
Nut  and  Bolt  Company  to 
catch  and  impress  the  eye  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  trade 
papers  in  which  it  advertises. 

Too  often  the  industrial  ad- 
vertiser   is    content    with    a 
picture,     a     square     halftone 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  page 
and    garnished    with    several 
lines   of   type,   an   address,   a 
name    and    perhaps    a    trade- 
mark.    Too     little     does     he 
realize  the  value  of  action  in 
his  pictures.     He  is  too  will- 
ing to  tell  the  world  that  he  has  had 
sixty    or    a    hundred    years'    expe- 
rience and,  all  too  frequently,  forgets 
to  call  in  that  great  aid — "action." 

The  advertisement  of  the  North- 
west Engineering  Company  (repro- 
duced herewith)  has  inherent  in  it 
the  same  psychology  that  causes  a 
crowd  to  stand  around  a  basement 
excavation  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing the  power  shovels  at  work.  This 
manufacturer    found    that   a    record 


.4  paving  record — 
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Such  service  as  this  w,-is  responsible  for  Mr,  Sch-irl's 
purchase  of  five  more  Northwcsl  Coiivcrriblcs 

Northwest  Engineerini;  Co. 
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road  job  had  been  completed  and  that 
his  crane  had  played  a  part  in  estab- 
lishing the  record.  He  secured  a 
picture  of  the  outfit,  but  it  proved 
inanimate.  Somehow  speed  must  be 
shown  in  that  picture.  A  racing  car 
going  at  top  speed  was  introduced 
by  way  of  byplay,  and  the  advertise- 
ment was  a  success. 

Even  in  small  space  action  is  not 
impossible.  For  years  a  manufac- 
turer of  oil  filters  and  kindred  equip- 


ment has  run  a  sixteenth  in 
various  papers.     In  this  six- 
teenth is  a  small  running  fig- 
ure.   It  is  drawn  in  line  and  is 
depicted  carrying  an  oil  can. 
Cartoon-like     and     almost 
comical,    it   has   a    quality   of 
motion   that   quickly   attracts 
the   eye   and   is   remembered. 
Where   out   and   out  action 
is  impossible,  the  layout  man 
can    fall    back    on    "dormant 
action."    A  well-known  manu- 
facturer  of  vacuum   cleaners 
shows    his    sweeper    passing 
over    type    that    tells    of    the 
many  advantages  of  the  prod- 
uct.    The  copy  is  dimmed  by 
means   of   bendays   except   in 
the  path  of  the  sweeper  itself, 
where   it   is   clear  and   black. 
There   are   many  ways   for 
securing  attention.    Grotesque 
figures   have  been   used   with 
success   as   portrayed   by  the 
Hartford     Fire      Insurance 
Company;    a   smiling   face,   a 
hand    performing    an    opera- 
tion, a  block  of  type  treated 
in  a  different  way,  a  shadow 
■ — all  are  forms  of  action  that 
keep   advertising   from   being 
forgotten.      An    advertisement    that 
cannot  stop  the  reader  certainly  can- 
not earn  its  way.     If  industrial  ad- 
vertising is  to  pay,  particularly  that 
of  the  small  advertiser  who  cannot 
drive  home  his  story  by  sheer  space, 
it    must    have    action.      People    like 
motion. 

If  the  machinery  pictured  in  any 
manufacturer's  advertising  can  be 
made  to  move,  that  advertising  will 
command  the  desired  attention. 
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How  the  Railways  Spend  Three  BiUion 
Annually  for  Materials  and  Supplies 

Miirh     nnhlirifv     hns     hppn     crivpn  Purchases  chargeable  to  operat- 

Ucn     pUDllClty     nab     Oeen     given  .^^  expenses $1,264,000,000 

capital   expenditures  of   Class   I   rail-  Expenditures  for  additions  and 

ways  which  in  recent  years  have  been  improvements  chargeable 

•'  ,  1  •  11-  J     II  T'u-  to  capital  account 1,059,000,000 

in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars.      1  his       Locomotive   Fuel 529,000,000 

figure,  however,  does  not  represent  ■  g^^  ^^q  ^^ 
total  expenditures  because  in  pros- 
perous years  approximately  three  ^j^j^  ^^^^^  includes  the  Class  I  rail- 
billion  dollars  are  expended  by  all  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^iH  ^^  evident  that 
the  railways  in  this  country  for  capi-  ^he  inclusion  of  Class  II  and  III 
tal  improven-rents  and  for  materials  carriers  will  unquestionably  put  the 
and  supplies  for  ordinary  upkeep  ^^^^j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ree  billion  dollar 
and  operation.  mark 

For  the  proof  take  the  year  1923 — 

the  latest  year  for  which  complete  You    can    effectively    reach    this 

statistics  are  available  at  this  time,  three  billion  dollar  market  through 

The  figures  for  Class  I  railways  are  the  five  departmental  publications  in 

as  follows: —  riie  Roihvay  Service  Unit. 


Simmons- Boardman  Publishing  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"Tlie  House  of  Transportation" 

Chicago:  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,     Cleveland:  6007   Euclid  Ave.     Washington:  17th  &  H.  Sts.,  N   W. 
Mandeville,  La.      San  Francisco:  74  New  Montgomery  St.     London:  34  Victoria  St.  S.  W.  1 

The  Railway  Service  Unit 


A.B.C. 


Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  ivithout  tvaste. 


A.B.P. 
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Copy  Cub  Wants  a  Kennel — // 


Breaking  in  the  Copy  Cub 


[Assignments,  notes,  gathering  facts  .  .  .  how  to 
schedule  a  job  .  .  .  how  to  interview  .  .  .  how 
to  see  your  copy  from  your  public's  point  of  view 

By  Sara  Hamilton  Birchall 


] 


ONCE  the  copy  cub  has  put  in 
a  virtuous  nine  o'clock  appear- 
ance on  his  first  Monday  morn- 
ing and  sharpened  his  pencils,  he 
usually  gets  an  assignment.  By  his 
response  to  that  assignment,  he 
makes  his  first  impression  as  an 
employee.  The  boss  gets  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  whether  he  is  going  to 
be  a  pearl  or  a  pest. 

An  assignment  may  be  (1)  a  piece 
of  straight  writing,  to  clear  speci- 
fications. The  ability  to  turn  out  a 
well  expressed,  correctly  spelled  and 
punctuated,  cleanly  typed  piece  of 
copy,  with  perhaps  an  une.xpected 
word  or  phrase  or  turn  of  thought 
in  it  is  about  all  that  needs  to  be 
done  with  this  type  of  assignment. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  time,  turn  in 
two  pieces  of  copy;  one  penny  plain, 
one  tuppence  colored.  The  cub  at  the 
same  time  is  making  his  own  esti- 
mate of  the  boss's  preferences,  and 
the  choice  made  gives  a  slant  at 
once  on  how  to  please  his  particular 
type  of  mind.  Also — hush,  children, 
draw  closer  while  I  whisper! — the 
boss  likes  to  have  something  to  turn 
down;  give  him  an  alternative. 

Or  the  assignment  may  be  (2)  a 
job,  rather  than  a  simple  piece  of 
writing.  The  cub  may  receive  a 
memorandum,  "Please  prepare  a  set 
of  envelope  stuffers,"  or  "a  circular 
addressed  to  dealers,"  or  some  other 
piece  of  direct-by-mail  work.  This 
demands  executive  work  as  well  as 
writing;  it  is  consequently  more 
complicated. 

First,  get  your  facts.  All  your 
facts.  Just  what  are  you  selling? 
Just  what  is  its  price?  Just  what  is 
the  inducement  to  buy?  Just  what 
sort  of  audience  are  you  addressing? 
Is  it  the  dealer,  the  consumer,  the 
masses,  the  educated  class,  mothers, 
chorus  girls,  fly  fishermen,  business 
executives,  or  what? 

Just  what  is  the  size  of  your 
space?  What  is  the  medium?  Are 
there  to  be  cuts?  Nameplates?  A 
coupon?  If  it  is  direct-by-mail,  what 


about  the  mailing  lists?  The  en- 
velopes? The  postage?  The  address- 
ing? Is  there  a  closing  date,  or  a 
mailing  date,  to  be  met?  If  there 
is  a  big  mailing,  does  it  have  to  be 
passed  by  the  post  office?  Where  is 
the  job  to  be  delivered  when  fin- 
ished? Is  an  estimate  needed?  Etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

Elementary?  Nothing  of  the  sort! 

Once  in  the  days  of  my  youth  and 
innocence,  I  sent  out  a  whole  cam- 
paign of  newspaper  matrices  all 
keyed  No.  1.  It  was  a  test  cam- 
paign, on  the  results  of  which  my 
chief  hoped  to  land  a  certain  rich 
account.  I  found  my  mistake  my- 
self and  tried  to  catch  it  by  wire, 
but  it  was  too  late;  and  I  still  re- 
member with  a  sick  qualm  the  way 
I  felt  when  I  put  my  hand  on  the 
knob  of  the  private  office  door  and 
went  in  to  tell  my  chief  what  I  had 
done. 

ANOTHER  time  I  came  within  one 
.  eyelash  of  having  to  sell  $10,000 
worth  of  freshly-printed  circulars 
for  waste  paper  because  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  to  take  a 
sample  to  the  post  office  for  OK. 
There  was  less  than  S'o  in.  of  clear 
space  at  the  address  end  of  the  cir- 
cular, and  if  the  bindery  foreman 
hadn't  warned  me  to  see  the  post- 
master, the  whole  750,000  mailing 
would  have  been  refused. 

It's  just  those  little  easy  mistakes 
that  cost  a  cub  a  raise,  or  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  better  desk,  or  the  chance 
to  work  with  a  big  man  who  could 
teach  him  invaluable  things. 

You  shouldn't  ask  silly  questions, 
of  course;  and  you  may  get  bit  if 
you  bother  the  boss  with  even  rea- 
sonable questions  at  inconvenient 
moments;  but  in  the  end  he  will  be 
grateful  to  you  for  turning  out  a 
complete  and  workmanlike  job.  He 
will  trust  you  with  bigger  and  bigger 
things,  privately  thanking  heaven 
on  his  marrow-bones  that  he  has 
found  somebody  who  can  be  trusted 


to  do  the  job  100  per  cent  right. 
Having  all  your  facts  in  hand, 
schedule  your  job.  I'm  assuming, 
of  course,  that  you  have  no  expert 
production  department  at  your  com- 
mand. I  find  useful  a  common  yel- 
low foolscap  ruled  pad,  cross-ruled 
in  pencil  to  make  columns  as  neces- 
sary. First  I  put  down  my  closing 
date,  or  mailing  date;  the  day  the 
job  has  to  be  done;  and  work  back- 
ward from  that  point.  Let's  say 
you  have  a  job  of  circulars,  with 
halftones,  to  mail  on  the  31st  of  the 
month,  and  today  is  the  15th.  Your 
schedule  would  look  like  this: 

Jan.  15     Copy  written  and  OK'd. 

16     Composition  and  halftones  or- 
dered. 
17 

18  Halftones  and  first  proof   re- 

ceived. 

19  Second  proof  received. 
20 

21  Proof  OK'd.   To  foundry. 

22  Electrotypes  made. 

23  Make-readv  and  to  press. 
24 

25 

26     To  bindery. 

27 

28  Delivered  by  printer. 

29  Begin  mailing. 
30 

31     Complete  mailing. 

This  is  snappy  work.  You've  no 
time  to  lose.  And  yet,  unless  you 
made  your  schedule,  you  might 
think  that  two  weeks  was  a  lot  of 
time  to  get  out  a  simple  circular. 
Be  careful  to  mark  your  Sundays 
and  holidays  in  red,  to  avoid  count- 
ing as  a  working  day. 

OR  again  your  assignment  may  be 
(3)  a  job  involving  an  interview 
with  somebody  who  will  give  you  the 
story  you  are  to  tell  in  your  adver- 
tisement. This  is  also  diflficult  for 
the  young  cub.  Usually  he  has  to 
make  an  appointment  with  somebody 
of  importance,  arrive  looking  intelli- 
gent but  humble,  and  get  a  good 
story  just  like  a  trained  reporter 
covering  police  court  or  ship  news. 
[continued  on  page  66] 
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In  Tientsin 


FAR  off,  in  Tientsin,  China,  stands 
a  stately  building.  It  might  be  a 
temple  to  an  ancient  god  of  an  an- 
cient people.  But  on  its  roof  stands 
the  sign,  "Empire  Theatre."  It  is 
another  home  of  that  which,  to  mil- 
lions the  world  over,  means  entertain- 
ment— the  cinema. 

In  a  distant  land,  where  a  different 
race  and  customs  prevail,  the  Amer- 
ican film  is  honored  by  being  shown 
in  this  playhouse  whose  elegance 
might  well  grace  a  good-sized  Amer- 
ican city.  No  more  striking  evidence 
of  the  universal  appeal  of  the  motion 
picture  can  be  offered. 

When  one  realizes  the  popularity  of 
the  American  film  in  foreign  lands. 


its  hold  on  our  own  people  can  be 
conceived  as  wholly  tremendous.  And 
this  is  so.  50,000,000  people  weekly 
attend  the  motion  picture  in  the 
United  States. 

This  entertainment,  however,  creates 
other  interests  among  its  devotees. 
It  creates  public  favorites  whose  lives 
and  actions  are  followed  by  millions 
— it  creates  the  desire  to  know  of  the 
fairy-lands  of  film  production  where 
the  seemingly  impossible  is  accom- 
plished daily,  and  it  creates  a  demand 
for  the  stories  on  which  the  films  are 
based.  The  fans  have  found  that  their 
desire  for  screen  knowledge  can  be 
best  served  by  Motion  Picture.  Ad- 
vertisers have  found  it  highly  profit- 
able to  tie  up  to  this  reader-interest. 
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Where  Will  Future  Advertising 
Men  Come  From? 


By  Norman  Krichbaum 


NOT  many  years  ago,  before  the 
patron  saint  of  advertising 
(if  thei'e  be  one)  had  claimed 
my  dubious  abilities  as  her  own,  I 
was  faced  with  the  proposition  of 
starting  from  scratch  and  trying  to 
qualify  in  a  race  about  the  rules  of 
which  I  knew,  briefly,  nothing.  In 
other  words,  I  succumbed  to  a  temp- 
tation of  long  standing,  to  "break 
in"  on  advertising.  My  intelligence, 
as  far  as  advertising  was  concerned, 
was  (in  a  manner  of  speaking)  in  an 
impeccably  virgin  state. 

On  this  somewhat  ridiculous  quest 
I  swung,  rebounded,  and  oscillated 
from  agency  to  agency.  The  ques- 
tions to  which  I  was  subjected,  and 
my  responses,  would  run  something 
like  this:  What  was  my  advertising 
experience?  None — whatever.  What 
had  I  worked  at?  Teaching  and 
banking  (the  latter  in  a  distinctly 
subordinate  capacity).  What  sort  of 
education  had  I  had?  A  college  gen- 
eral arts  course,  academic  subjects. 
What  made  me  think  I  should  be  an 
advertising  man?  It  appealed  to  me 
(a  hazy  enough  reason,  no  doubt). 

I  was  received,  to  use  a  self-indul- 
gent phrase,  with  non-committal 
courtesy.  My  solicitations  for  what 
the  want  columns  so  graciously  call 
a  "situation"  were  usually  terminated 
by  the  agency's  taking  my  name 
and  address,  and  asking  me  to  wait 
for  openings  that  never  opened.  Of- 
fering my  services  to  an  advertising 
agency  at  that  time  seems,  as  I  look 
back  upon  it,  a  monstrous  imposi- 
tion. I  was  selling  something  that 
was  not  only  valueless,  but  perni- 
cious. I  was  not  seeking  and  could 
not  afford  to  take  a  place  as  of- 
fice factotum.  I  was  looking  for 
something  in  the  creative  end  of 
the  work.  And  a  green  man  at 
that  game  is  a  disturbing  factor, 
always  in  the  way,  an  intolerable 
nuisance. 

I  did  not  know  a  layout  from  a 
lalapalooza,  an  electro  from  an  elec- 
tron, a  pica  from  a  piccolo,  a  dummy 
from  a  dunce,  a  Caslon  from  a  cus- 
tard, or  a  Ben  Day  from  Ben  Bolt.  I 
should  probably  have  defined  direct 
mail  as  something  that  had  to  be  de- 


livered within  five  days,  and  white 
space  as  what  was  left  over  after  the 
printer  was  through.  I  had  been  in 
New  York  and  lived  in  Easton,  Pa., 
but  had  never  heard  of  Earnest  Cal- 
kins or  Roland  Hall.  I  could  have 
given  you  a  thumbnail  sketch  of 
Tennyson,  Pinero,  or  John  Sargent, 
but  I  had  never  heard  the  names  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  or  C.  A.  Bates.  As  a 
member  of  the  advertising  cognos- 
centi, I  was  a  total  loss.  The  won- 
der is  that  I  ever  got  a  job  at  all. 


NOT  many  years  ago,  a  young  fel- 
low came  into  my  office,  in  search 
of  an  agency  position.  He  had  never 
had  any  sort  of  advertising  employ- 
ment. Yet  his  starting-point,  as  a 
novice,  was  vastly  superior  to  mine. 
He  had  experienced  four  years  of  ad- 
vertising education  in  one  of  the 
prominent  Eastern  universities.  He 
had  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  what  an 
agency  is.  His  impression  of  the 
personnel  line-up  of  an  agency  and 
the  duties  of  various  executives  and 
subordinates  was  not  far  from  the 
truth.  He  could  define  reasonably 
well  the  function  of  such  terms  as 
broadside,  follow-up,  contact  man, 
mechanical  costs.  He  had  a  pretty 
clear  conception  of  elemental  merits 
and  deficiencies  in  magazine  adver- 
tising, such  as  simplicity,  balance, 
caption  appeal,  and  the  place  of  type 
matter  in  a  layout.  He  was  in  no 
sense  conceited.  He  realized  that, 
as  a  producer  of  advertising,  he  was 
vegetably  verdant.  Yet  he  was  con- 
fident in  the  possession  of  a  substan- 
tial basis  to  build  on.  Further — and 
this  was  tremendously  in  his  favor 
as  an  incidental  advantage — he 
could  talk  the  language.  Not  mas- 
terfully, but  intelligibly. 


The  contrast  displayed  by  these 
two  cases  is  significant.  It  points 
out  what  seems  to  me  an  inevitable 
and  desirable  tendency  toward  pro- 
fessional preparation  and  profes- 
sional standards  for  the  advertising 
field.  The  youthfulness  of  advertis- 
ing as  an  institution  is  a  ready  and 


valid  explanation  of  why  such  quali- 
fications for  initiates  have  never  ob- 
tained before.  But  the  immensity 
of  this  institution — advertising — 
and  its  importance  socially,  econom- 
ically and  commercially,  is  just  as 
valid  an  explanation  of  why  these 
standards  must  increase  in  force  and 
eventually  prevail. 

Few  college  trained  men  nowadays 
(far  fewer  in  the  past)  enter  upon 
their  higher  education  with  an  ad- 
vertising career  definitely  in  mind. 
Yet  advertising  claims,  early  in  life, 
many  university  trained  men,  and 
always  will.  Men  who  are  bound  for 
law,  or  medicine,  or  even  dentistry, 
must  of  necessity — legal  necessity — 
have  singled  out  their  careers  and 
deliberately  prepared  for  them.  To 
a  somewhat  less  degree  journalism, 
education,  engineering  and  ordinary 
business  activities  are  foreordained 
and  prepared  for  in  advance.  There 
is  no  profound  reason  why  the  oc- 
cupation of  advertising  should  not 
have  the  benefit  of  such  an  approach. 
Advertising  has,  probably,  an  identi- 
ty as  easily  isolated,  and  a  technique 
as  complex,  as  any  of  the  lines  just 
enumerated.  And  surely  it  is  enti- 
tled to  the  maintenance  of  as  lofty  a 
professional  standard  as  most  of 
them. 

ON  these  grounds  it  appears  ra- 
tional to  predict  for  advertising 
in  the  future  fewer  recruits  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  business  world — 
fewer  casuals,  men  of  nondescript  oc- 
cupation, jacks-of-all-trades.  The 
"ex-something-else,"  "more  recently 
of-such-and-such"  will  become  a  less 
familiar  figure.  There  will  be,  con- 
ceivably, fewer  ex-salesmen,  ex- 
newspaper  reporters,  ex-teachers,  ex- 
artists,  etc.  There  will  be  also,  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  same  token, 
fewer  ex-advertising  men  who  deal 
in  advertising  exposes  in  the  form  of 
popular  novels.  As  the  professional 
type  waxes,  the  apostate  will  dimin- 
ish. As  a  great  enveloping  result  of 
this  whole  process  will  come  the 
growth  of  an  advertising  conscience 
of  which  we  of  this  day  have  not 
dreamed. 

[continued  on  page  46] 
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Look  At  Your  Sales  Maps! 

Are  You 

Neglecting  Your 
Next-door  Market? 


If  your  product  has  widespread  distribution  in  the  cities — 

1  our  goods  are  within  less  than  over-night  delivery  of  a  big,  rich  mar- 
ket that  many  advertisers  have  not  cultivated  to  one-tenth  of  its  possi- 
bilities for  them. 

Look  at  your  own  distribution  maps.  Retailers  in  smallest  towns 
are  well  inside  I  5  to  25  cent  telephone  calls  of  your  branches,  jobbers 
or  wholesalers. 

These  retailers  can  get  shipments  as  quickly  as  retailers  in  the 
suburbs  or  even  the  outlying  districts  of  your  biggest  city  market. 

All  these  dealers  need,  in  America's  Big  Small  Town  of  20,000,000 
is  a  concentration  of  your  advertising  on  their  trade,  to  make  this 
big  market  yours. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE  is  the  dominant  medium  of 
Small  Town  America.  1,650,539  net  paid  circulation  in  homes. 
103,120  Merchant  Subscribers. 

If  you  need  more  information  than  your  maps  show,  ask  us. 


^HOUSEHOLD 

A  G  A  Z   I  >J  E 


Advertising     Headquarter*  TOPEKA,    KANSAS  Eastern    Office 

608  S.   Dearborn  St.  Arthur   Capper  120   West    42nd   St. 

Chicago,  III.  Publisher  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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How  Manufacturers  Spent  Their  Hardware 

Advertising  Dollars  in  1924 


Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Advertisers  using  space  in  each 
of  the  Four  Hardware  Publications  of  National  Distribution  during 
1924. 


Hardware  Age 

649  Advertisers 
Second  paper 

317  Advertisers 
Third  paper 

245  Advertisers 
Fourth  paper 

238  Advertisers 


*344  Advertisers  used  Hardware  Age  exclusively 


*Note — Hardware   Age   has  more   exclusive  advertisers   than   the   total   number  of   advertisers  in 
the  second  paper. 


Com^parison  of  the  Number  of  Advertising  Pages  published  in 
the  Four  Hardware  Publications  of  National  Distribution  during  1924. 


Hardware  Age 

4211 .24  pages 

Second  paper 

1497.14  pages 

Third  paper 

1112.16  pages 

Fourth  paper 

840.10  pages 

Volume  of  exclusive  advertising  in  Hardware 

Age— 1336.18  pages 


'Hardware  Age   is   the  overvuhelming  choice  of  Advertisers 


HARDWARE  AGE 


239  WEST  39TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A    New    Record    for   Subscription    Growth 

Today,  the  circulation  of  HARDWARE  AGE  is  at  the  highest  point  in  its 
seventy  years'  history.  Moreover,  during  the  three  years  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1924,  HARDWARE  AGE  made  the  greatest  subscription 
gain  in  its  existence. 


Net  Paid  Circulation  issue  of  Dec25;24-I8.656 
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Hartltvare  Age  net  paid  circulation  1921-24,  slioiving 

average  net   paid   circulation   for  each   preceding  gix 

months'  period 

fl  Dun  lists  a  total  of  27,758  hardware  retailers. 
^  14,860  do  an  annual  business  of  $30,000  upward. 

^  This  group  does  the  great  bulk  of  the  total  business  done  by  hardware  retailers. 

fl  Jobbers  stock  and  catalog  the  products  these   more  'successful   merchants   prefer 

and   sell,  and  what  they  catalog  these  jobbers  also  sell  to  the  smaller  dealers. 

HARDWARE  AGE  is  bought  and  read  regularly  by  the  jobbers  and 
more  successful  merchants  as  their  preferred  publication  at  the 
highest  subscription  price  of  any  hardware  paper. 

Its  circulation  comprises  the  real  merchandising  and  sales  povi'er  of 
the  trade. 


HARDWARE  AGE 


239  WEST  39TH  STREET 


iNEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Public  Buys  Nothing 

By  Milton  Goodman 


COME,  let  us  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  public, 
take  its  temperatui-e, 
examine  its  tongue  and 
listen  to  it  say  "Ah!" 

What  is  it  like,  and 
how  shall  we  learn  the 
secret  of  making  it  re- 
spond to  our  advertising 
appeals? 

Is  the  public  just  one 
typical  man  multiplied,  or 
is  it  a  composite  creature 
with  a  mind  of  its  own? 

Some  say  the  public  is 
an  immense  and  stolid 
pachyderm — slow,  ponder- 
ous, earthbound.  The  in- 
surance actuary  informs 
us  that  its  average  expec- 
tation of  existence  is  72 
years.  We  know  its  av- 
erage income;  and  its 
average  taste  in  food,  lit- 
erature, women  and  auto- 
mobiles is  sufficiently 
obvious.  And  yet,  it  is  a 
wild  elephant,  and  not  all 
its  rampages  are  predict- 
able. It  can  go  mad  about 
war  with  Germany,  Es- 
kimo pie,  Mah  Jong, 
Coolidge,  cross  word  puz- 
zles and  radio  broadcast- 
ing. It  scarcely  helps  the 
writer  of  advertisements, 
therefore,  to  know  that 
the  public  is  the  Average 
Man.  The  average  of  98 
and  2  is  50,  but  50  is  very 
unlike  2  or  98.  Before 
we  can  write  effective  ad- 
vertisements, w  e  must 
find  the  man  in  the  mass. 
For  the  public  buys  noth- 
ing; it  is  the  individual  - 
who  must  be  appealed  to. 

Statistics  of  age,  sex,  color,  na- 
tionality, occupation,  income  and 
place  of  residence  tell  us  wherein  in- 
dividuals differ.  What  we  have  to 
know  is — wherein  they  are  alike.  We 
need  light  on  their  mental  and  emo- 
tional make-up  to  aid  us  in  aiming 
our  copy.  Such  light  is  shed  by  the 
letters  from  the  public  submitting 
answers  to  prize  contests — amazing 
documents  that  no  man  writing  ad- 
vertisements can  afford  to  leave  un- 
studied. The  general  level  is  of 
appalling  stupidity,  fatuousness,  in- 


Amazing  New  Curling  Cap 
Marcel  Waves  Any  Hair 
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WRITING  advertisements  for  a  mass  product  to  be 
sold  to  the  masses  calls  for  the  visualization  of 
action  and  emotion.  The  mass  mind  wants  to  have  the 
facts  simplified,  pictured  and  predigested  for  easy, 
painless  assimilation.  The  mass  mind  is  not  interested 
in  essays.  It  can  be  won  ^vith  stories  based  on  the 
humanness  of  life — tales  of  love,  success  and  adven- 
ture.    The  public,  in  the  mass,  wants  things  to  happen 


coherence,  bad  grammar  and  terrible 
spelling. 

Whether  this  is  a  fair  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  public,  is  questionable. 
Perhaps  the  more  naive  element  of 
the  citizenry  predominates  in  con- 
test replies.  A  truer  and  equally  re- 
vealing study  of  the  public  is  the 
editorial  formulas  of  publications 
that  have  succeeded  in  building  up 
great  circulations. 

To  get  the  full  implication  of  these 
great  circulations,  compare  an  old 
established  "intellectual"  publication 


with  one  of  the  emotional 
newcomers. 

Nor  need  we  confine  our 
investigation  of  the  pub- 
lic to  a  study  of  what  it 
reads.  The  Abie's  Irish 
Roses  and  the  DeMille 
movies  likewise  testify  to 
the  dominance  of  the 
peasant  mind  among  us. 
Doubtless  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  great  of  the 
earth  have  had  peasant 
minds.  It  is  a  type  of 
mind  not  necessarily  in- 
ferior, but  merely  differ- 
ent from  the  patrician  or 
intellectual  type.  The 
typical  big  man  of  busi- 
ness who  announces  his 
lack  of  interest  in 
theories  and  his  craving 
for  facts  thereby  pro- 
claims himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  peasant 
mind. 

It  is  a  mind  that  does 
not  play  with  ideas  but 
with  actualities.  It  is 
immune  to  subtleties,  and 
occupied  with  profundi- 
ties. Elemental  emotions, 
appetites  and  desires  are 
its  daily  grist.  You  waste 
words  writing  essays  to 
these  people.  You  win 
them  with  stories  —  love, 
success,  adventure.  They 
want  things  to  happen. 

Writing  advertisements 
for  a  mass  product  to  be 
sold  to  this  mass  market, 
like  writing  for  the 
movies,  calls  for  the  vis- 
ualization of  action  and 
-.  emotion  rather  than  the 
deft  craftsmanship  o  f 
words.  The  mass  mind  wants  to 
have  the  facts  simplified,  picturized 
and  predigested  for  easy,  painless 
assimilation. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  adver- 
tising appearing  in  the  public  prints 
today  is  much  too  much  for  this 
Great  Majority.  It  is  written  and 
illustrated  by  highly  sophisticated 
brethren  on  the  fringe  of  the  Intel- 
lectuals in  the  big  cities.  Adver- 
tising men  applaud,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  pass  it  by,  never 
realizing  that  the  messages  are  in- 

[CONTINtTED  ON   PAGE   62] 
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BUY  CIRCULATION  THAT  GROWS 
BY  THE  MILLION  I 
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Growth  of  the  Interborough  Bq  Fiscal  Years  Since  1922 


YEAR 

ONE             25             50            75             100 

BILLION  MILLIONS   MILLIONS  MILLIONS    MILLIONS 

CIRCULATION 

1922 

■_ 

995.492,690 

1925 

1,025,175,131 

1924 

1,074,343.245 

"Buq  TOMORROW'S  Circulation  At  tiie  Rates  of  TODAY/" 

In  the  fiscal  year  1924  the 
Interborough  carried  426,- 
964,977  more  passengers 
than  in  1915 — an  average 
growth  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod of  more  than  42'  2  niil- 
lion  passengers  per  year ! 


This  indicates  that  the  In- 
terborough's  traffic  in 

1925  will  be  1,117,039,741 

1926  "     "   1,159,736,239 

1927  "     "   1,202,432,737 

1928  "     "    1,245,129,235 

1929  "     "   1,287,825,733 


In  short,  the  advertiser  who 
signs  a  5-year  contract  will 
probably  secure  in  1929, 
according  to  all  past  records, 
a  circulation  of  over — 
3,500,000  daily ! 


We\believe  no  other  medium  can  offer  a 
hetter  circulation   imestmcnt   than   this! 


ADVERTISi 


SUBWAY  &  ELEVATED  CAP  CARDS  &  POSTERS 
CONTROLLED  BY 


"|'|n  ARTEMAS  ward.  Inc. 


NEW 

YORK 

N.Y. 
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How  Advertising  Can  Assist  in 
Making  Better  Homes 


gisS 


THE  average  Ameri- 
can home,  and  there 
are  literally  millions 

of  them,  is  waiting  for  a 

message  on  interior  fur- 
nishing   and    decorating. 

Advertising    can     deliver 

that  message. 

Manufacturers  who  are 

ready   and   willing   to   go 

forward     in     this     great 

work  with  Advertising  as 

the    standard-bearer    and 

pace-maker,  are  asked  to 

accept    the    following    as 

their  platform: 

That  the  question  close 

to    the    heart    of    every 

woman    is,    "How    can    I 

make  my  home  more  com- 
fortable and  more  beauti- 
ful and  have  it  reflect  my 

personality?" 

That  to  furnish  a  home 

properly  requires  serious 
thought  and  a  knowledge 
of  color  and  harmony  and 
a  certain  refinement  and 
simplicity  of  taste  which 
are  not  always  easy  to  ac- 
quire; that  behind  every 
well  furnished  and  deco- 
rated home  lies  hard  woi-k 
in  overcoming  difficulties. 
That  until  recently 
there  have  been  only  two 
methods  by  which  a  prop-  ■ 

erly  furnished  home  could 
be  obtained.  For  those  with  unlim- 
ited means  at  their  disposal,  the  pro- 
fessional decorator  offers  one  solu- 
tion. Long  experience  has  given 
him  a  sure  knowledge  of  decorating 
fundamentals  that  can  be  translated 
to  the  home.  But  these  services  must 
necessarily  be  only  for  the  few. 

That  for  the  average  woman  who 
wishes  to  express  her  own  individu- 
ality in  her  home,  and  who  feels  that 
she  has  to  furnish  and  decorate  her 
rooms  on  a  small  amount  of  money, 
there  is  only  one  path  open.  She 
must  herself  delve  into  the  theory  of 
decorating  and  apply  the  knowledge 
that  she  has  thus  gained.  This  re- 
quires considerable  time  as  well  as 
a   certain   rare   ability    to    translate 


THE  average  American  home  offers  manufacturers 
with  the  proper  vision  not  only  the  opportunity  to 
make  large  profits,  but  to  contribute  something  toward 
the  esthetic  development  of  the  country.  Thousands 
of  new  homes  are  being  furnished  annually,  and  prob- 
ably many  more  thousands  can  be  refurnished,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  manufacturers,  if  the  right 
advertising  and  selling  plan  is  prepared  and  followed. 
This  means  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  average 
American  woman  with  suggestions  and  plans  that  are 
easy  to  understand  and  use,  and  that  are  within  her 
means  to  work  out.  Advertising  can  render  that  assistance 


what  she  has  learned  into  harmoni- 
ous furnishings. 

That  this  situation  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  the  progressive  manu- 
facturer to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  average  American  woman  with 
suggestions  and  plans  that  are  easy  that  a  complete  procedure  can  be  out- 
to  understand  and  use  and  that  are    lined. 


2.  Originating  furnish- 
i  n  g  and  decorative 
schemes  and  model  rooms, 
and  offering  these  in  port- 
folio or  booklet  form,  con- 
taining specifications  that 
can  be  easily  duplicated. 

3.  Working  up  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive 
manual  on  the  proper  care 
of  home  furnishings,  with 
possibly  special  reference 
to  the  particular  products 
sold  by  the  manufacturer 
issuing  the  booklet. 

4.  Evolving  a  plan  of 
home  furnishing  and  dec- 
orating service  that  will 
enable  women  to  receive 
assistance  from  the  manu- 
facturer in  working  out 
their  problems. 

5.  The  formulation  of  a 
budget  plan  to  take  care 
of  payments  on  furniture 
and  decorations  purchased 
on  time,  which  dealers 
can  effectively  use  in  in- 
creasing sales. 

6.  Keeping  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  dealers 
alive  by  regular  mailings 
of  direct  advertising  in 
the  form  of  a  house  or- 
gan, timely  folders,  etc. 
Worthwhile       mailing 

;  pieces,  prepared  from  the 
user's  viewpoint,  should 
also  be  offered  dealers  to  send  at 
frequent  intervals  to  their  prospects. 
Probably  the  foregoing  program 
will  be  but  the  beginning,  as  it  is 
only  after  a  thorough  study  of  a 
manufacturer's  market  and  problem 


Reprinted  from  The  Day's  Work,  the 
house  organ  of  the  Procter  &  Collier  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


within  her  means  to  work  out. 

Granting  that  the  manufacturer 
fully  appreciates  the  situation  that 
actually  exists,  and  is  ready  and 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  foregoing 
platform,  then  a  thorough  study  of 
his  peculiar  problem  will  in  all  proba- 
bility suggest  the  development  of  his 
promotional  and  educational  pro- 
gram along  these  lines: 

1.  The  preparation  of  booklets  on 
the  fundamentals  of  furnishing  and 
decorating  that  can  be  easily  undei'- 
stood  and  followed  without  long  and 
arduous  study. 


In  addition  to  this  progi-am  is  the 
preparation  of  the  advertising,  the 
selection  of  the  media  best  suited  to 
promote  the  plan,  getting  the  travel- 
ing salesmen  to  support  the  cam- 
paign, and  so  on. 

A  sound  plan  of  distributing  the 
educational  literature  must  be 
worked  out,  with  due  consideration 
of  the  consumer  and  the  dealer.  In 
some  cases  the  dealer  can  be  made 
an  important  link  in  the  distribution 
chain. 

Based  on  experience,  some  general 
observations  can  be  made  that  apply 
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How  Coal  Companies  Are  Cutting  Costs 
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COAL  AGE  Photographic  Survey  Shows  Active 
Mechanization  and  Electrification  Program 


MACHINERY  to  cut  costs  is  the  only 
road  to  profits  left  open  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

NO  ONE  KNOWS  this  better  than  the 
operating  companies. 

EVIDENCE  that  they  know  it— and 
are  acting  on  the  knowledge — is  graphi- 
cally shown  by  the  cameras  of  COAL 
AGE  editors  who  recently  traveled 
some  thousands  of  miles  through  the 
coal  industry  to  see  how  the  mechaniza- 
tion and  electrification  program  was 
shaping  up. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  in  the  above 
insert  show  how  coal  companies  are  cut- 
ting costs — near  the  face — in  their  haul- 
age— in  fans  and  pumps — in  power 
plants — and  a  score  of  other  original  and 
unusual  cost-cutting  machinery  applica- 
tions. 

ASK  FOR  this  insert  together  with  the 
10-page  Frick  Conveyor  Reprint  and  a 
business  forecast. 

THE  EDITORS  of  the  only  national 
paper  devoted  to  coal  mining  and  coal 
marketing  will  be  glad  to  send  you  this 
interesting  material.    W'riic  for  it. 


Coal  Age 

Tenth   Ave.    at   36th   St.,    New   York 

A  McQraw'Hill  Publication 
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to  practically  all  merchandising  prob- 
lems concerned  with  home  furnish- 
ings and  decorations.  One  of  them  is 
that  people  will  pay  for  printed  mat- 
ter that  offers  real  assistance  to  them 
in  their  problems. 

The  right  kind  of  booklets  on  home 
decoration  and  furnishing  can  be  sold 
at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost. 
They  should  be  designed  to  acquaint 
people  with  the  proper  use  of  the 
merchandise.  They  should  be  pre- 
pared by  or  under  the  direction  of 
conceded  authorities  in  their  respec- 
tive fields. 

Economy  may  well  be  made  a  fea- 
ture   in    the   manufacturer's    educa- 


tional service.  The  confidence  of 
women  is  immediately  gained  when 
it  is  evident  that  the  manufacturer's 
service  takes  into  consideration  the 
question  of  cost.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  suggestions  offered  are 
in  good  taste,  but  that  the  effect  can 
be  achieved  with  materials  that  cost 
comparatively  little.  All  plans  and 
suggestions  should  be  prepared  with 
the  great  middle  class,  who  have  a 
moderate  amount  to  spend,  in  mind. 
If  the  manufacturer  has  an  article 
that  is  not  intended  for  the  great 
middle  class,  then  his  method  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  different.  We  are 
here  concerned  only  with  the  aver- 


age home  which  has  been  neglected 
as  a  market  for  artistic  furnishings 
and  decorations  and  therefore  offers 
an  unusually  fertile  field  for  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

The  immense  field  that  awaits  in- 
telligent development  may  be  vis- 
ualized when  it  is  considered  that 
many  thousands  of  new  homes  are 
being  furnished  annually  and  prob- 
ably many  more  thousands  can  be 
refurnished,  according  to  the  manu- 
facturer's suggestions,  if  the  right 
advertising  and  selling  plan  is  pre- 
pared and  followed. 

People  are  not  buying  furnishings 
[continued  on  page  60] 


Selling  the  Selling  Agents  on 
Resultful  Merchandisin; 


only 
care 
the 
tals 


THE  s  uc- 
cess  of  any 
a  d  V  e  r  - 
tising  and  mer- 
chandising pro- 
gram depends  in 
the  main  not 
upon  the 
with  which 
fundamen- 
are  ob- 
served, but  to  a 
greater  degree 
than  is  gener- 
ally recognized 
upon  the  com- 
pleteness with 
which  the  pro- 
gram is  "sold" 
to  the  dealers 
who  handle  the 
product.  The 
National  Lamp 
Works  of  the 
General  Electric 
Company  leaves 
nothing      to 


Ldfnp  Chart 
hongs  right  beside 
your  lamp  stock. 
If  it's  where  cus- 
tomers can  read 
it,  so  much  the 
better. 


Reminder 

hints  to  all  comers 
that  they'll  never 
be  in  a  better 
place  to  buy 
lamps.  It's  mighty 
industrious. 


Den 


at  rat 


not  only  speeds 
sales  to  inquirers, 
but  also  makes 
sales  by  teaching 
people  to  know 
about    lamps. 


Tranaparency 
just  eye-high  on 
your  door  will 
catch  many  a  hur- 
rying person  and 
say  '"ThoAe  tamps 
you  were  to  get." 


Lar\tern 
does  a  hundred - 
dollar  job,  lasts 
indefinitely,  keeps 
its  good  looks  — 
and  it's  yotirs  for 
$10.00. 


him  to  keep 
it  for  future 
reference,  the 
company  sends 
each  agent  a  let- 
ter and  a  week 
later  follows 
this  up  with  an- 
other letter  and 
the  book  itself. 
The  diagram- 
matic sketch 
i  s  reproduced 
from  one  of  the 
pages.  It  illus- 
trates graphical- 
ly the  sort  of 
helpful  material 
with  which  the 
book  is  replete. 
Such  a  diagram 
enables  the  deal- 
er to  note  how 
near  to  the  ideal 
his  own  partic- 
ular store  comes 
in  regard  to  in- 


chance  in  this  regard.  For  many  The  National  Lamp  Works  calls  its  terior  selling  display.  No  attempt 
years  the  lamp  division  has  prepared  latest  volume  the  "1925  Four  Star  is  made  to  get  the  dealer  to  stand- 
and  distributed  to  its  15,000  selling  Book."  In  it  are  summarized  the  ardize  his  store  display  along  the 
agents  a  book  that  has  been  compiled  experiences  of  thousands  of  mer-  lines  indicated,  although  many  deal- 
with   a   threefold   purpose    in    view,    chants.      Doubtless     Emerson's    ers  come  as  close  to  doing  it  as  their 

"hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star"  served  space  limitations  permit.  Rather  the 
as  the  inspiration  for  the  title,  as  diagram  is  offered  merely  as  sug- 
each  of  the  stars  referred  to  is  made 
to  apply  to  a  specific  branch  of  mer- 
chandising— window  display,  store 
display,  sales  talks,  and  selling  away 
from  the  store.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  need  for  thorough  planning 
in  each  of  these  departments  of  sell- 


First,  the  work  aims  to  give  the 
agents  a  complete  picture  of  the  com- 
pany's consumer  advertising  as  it  has 
been  planned  for  the  year;  second,  it 
embodies  practical  suggestions  to  the 
agents  on  methods  of  tying  up  with 
the  advertising  in  order  to  increase 
sales;  third,  it  enables  the  agent  to 
visualize  what  the  company  is  in  a 


position  to  do  for  him  in  the  way  of    ing.     To    stress    the    importance    of 
sales  helps,  and  so  on.  the   book  to  the   agent,   and  to   get 


gestion,  the  point  made  being  that  if 
the  stock  is  well  displayed  and  well 
kept,  and  if  the  sales  reminders  and 
sales-making  helps  are  placed  stra- 
tegically, more  business  is  bound  to 
result. 

Other  manufacturers  could  no 
doubt  adopt  the  idea  with  consid- 
erable advantage. 
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^   iV^ziJ    York   Magazine   with  a  National  Appeal 


/y.  THE  MAGAZINE  SECTION  of  The  New 
York  Times,  newspaper  timeliness  is  combined 
with  magazine  permanence — a  blending  that  re- 
sults in  an  outstanding  Sunday  supplement.  Pub- 
lished as  part  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  The 
Times,  with  a  net  paid  sale  exceeding  600,000 
copies,  and  comprising  twenty- four  tabloid  pages 
profusely  illustrated  by  rotogravure,  it  makes  an 
unusual  appeal  to  the  reader  and  has  a  special 
significance  for  the  advertiser  who  seeks  a  large 
and  responsive  audience  for  his  announcements. 

There  are  two  types  of  Sunday  newspaper :  the 
first  is  only  a  Sunday  newspaper ;  the  second  lasts 
through  the  week,  and  beyond. 

In  the  first  you  find  comics,  fiction,  puzzles  and 
all  the  rest ;  before  the  day  is  over  it  has  been 
totally  discarded  and  forgotten. 

Of  the  second  type  is  the  Magazine  Section  of 
The  New  York  Times.  It  is  kept  on  the  library 
table  after  Sunday  is  gone;  it  is  preserved  through 
the  week  and,  in  numerous  instances,  fi'ed  away. 
Why? 

Because  it  has  a  definite,  permanent  value: 

First,  because  it  has  the  news  quality.  Printed 
within  the  week  of  it.«  delivery  to  the  reader,  it  is 
able  to  keep  close  to  curient  events  and  yet  give  its 


articles  the  stamp  of  authority.  It  deals  not  with 
fiction,  but  with  fact,  which  is  often  stranger;  not 
with  essays  but  with  information. 

Second,  because  it  has  literary  quality.  By  rea- 
son of  the  care  given  to  the  preparation,  and  the 
presentation  of  its  articles,  it  achieves  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  monthly  magazine — literary  excel- 
lence and  outstanding  typography — and  something 
besides,  timeliness. 

Third,  because  its  articles  and  features  are  ex- 
clusive. In  this  period  of  syndication  The  New 
York  Times  stands  out.  The  articles  in  the 
Magazine  Section  are  not  duplicated  in  other 
newspapers.  You  can  find  them  only  in  The  New 
York  Times. 

Fourth,  because  its  range  is  as  broad  as  life 
itself.  It  keeps  you  in  touch  with  the  important 
movements  and  happenings  of  the  moment — in 
politics  and  in  economics,  in  science  and  in  the 
arts ;  in  short,  it  affords  the  reader  a  cross-section 
of  life  and  a  perspective  of  events. 

Fifth,  because  it  has  noteworthy  pictorial  qual- 
ity. It  is  printed  by  rotogravure,  a  process  which 
gives  every  illustration  the  rich  tone  of  the  etching 
and  achieves  a  depth  of  color  and  a  truth  of 
detail  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  usual 
newspaper  half-tone. 


The  rate  for  advertising  in  the  Magazine  Section  of  The  New  York 
Times  is  $1.00  an  agate  line — 1-6  of  a  cent  a  Hne  for  each  r,ooo  circula- 
tion. The  avera^"  rate  for  advertising  in  five  standard  monthly  maga- 
zines is  1.44  cents  a  line  for  each  i.cxxd  of  circulation. 

The  net  paid  sale  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  The  New  York  Times  is 
growing  steadily  and  consistently. 


1915 346,553 

1917 414,202 

1919 5IO-3II 


1923 546,497 

1924 575,000 

1925   over  600,000 


FIRST  IN  THE  WORLD— 

In  January  The  New  York  Times  published  more  adver- 
tising than  any  other  mornino-  newspaper  in   the  ivorld. 
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THE,  6  pt  PAG 

©^Bodkins 


I  HAVE  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  analysis  or  investigation,  or 
whatever  it  is,  which  The  American 
Legion  Weekly  has  been  conducting 
these  past  few  months  to  discover 
things  about  magazines  and  about  buy- 
ing habits  and  preferences.  One  of  the 
bulletins  based  upon  this  study  fur- 
nishes some  figures  which  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  manufacturers  of 
men's  clothing,  for  it  gives  the  answers 
of  approximately  1000  men  to  several 
important  questions  concerning  their 
buying  habits  as  regards  clothing. 
Three  of  these  questions  are  of  such 
fundamental  importance  as  conveying 
a  general  picture  of  man,  the  male 
purchaser,  that  I  shall  spare  the  space 
to  print  them : 

Hatv  ^nany  suits  a  year  do  you  buy  on  an 
average f — 294  buy  one  suit ;  509  buy  two 
suits;  171  buy  three  suits;  44  buy  four 
suits  ;  7  buy  five  suits  ;  4  buy  six  suits. 

What  price  suits  do  you  buyf — 12  buy 
suits  costing  less  than  $25  ;  91  buy  suits 
costing  $25  to  $35  ;  296  buy  .suits  costing 
$35  to  $45  ;  471  buy  suits  costing  $45  to 
$60  ;  95  buy  suits  costing  $60  to  $75  ;  49  buy 
suit.s  costing  over  $75. 

What  price  overcoats  do  you  buy? — 13 
buy  overcoats  costing  less  than  $25  ;  77  buy 
overcoats  costing  $25  to  $35  ;  266  buy  over- 
coats costing  $35  to  $45  ;  305  buy  overcoats 
costing  $45  to  $60  ;  68  buy  overcoats  costing 
$60  to  $75  ;  45  buy  overcoats  costing  over 
$75. 

— 8-pt— 

From  George  French's  New  Year 
greeting  I  gleaned  this  interesting  in- 
terpretation of  that  familiar  symbol, 
the  swastika: 

The  swastika  is  thought  to  be  the 
earliest  attempt  at  graphic  art,  or  writ- 
ten language.  Its  history  has  been 
traced  further  beyond  the  Christian  era 
than  we  are  distant  from  it.  It  has 
been  used  by  every  known  race  and 
tribe,  and  is  found  in  the  remains  of 
all  countries.  It  has  from  the  first 
meant  Goodwill. 

The  first  attempt  to  write  meant  a 
greeting  of  good-will.  That  is  the  most 
significant  thing  in   graphic   art. 

It  is  also,  G.  F.  might  have  added, 
the  most  significant  thing  about  writ- 
ing. 

— 8-pt— 

The  sales  manager  of  a  company 
traveling  some  thirty  salesmen  and 
maintaining  New  York  and  Chicago 
offices  told  me  recently  that  he  had  at 
least  worked  out  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  commission  problem  on 
orders  placed  by  out-of-town  mer- 
chants with  the  New  York  or  Chicago 
ofBces. 

Merchants  from  all  over  the  East 
visit  the  New  York  office  from  time  to 
time,  and  naturally  they  place   orders 


while  there.  And  the  same  holds  good 
of  western  dealers  Nnsiting  Chicago. 
Just  as  naturally  the  salesmen  in  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  offices  want 
the  commissions  on  these  sales  that 
they  make,  while  the  men  in  the  field 
who  cover  the  cities  and  towns  from 
which  these  merchants  come  feel  that 
the  commission  should  go  to  them. 

The  solution  has  been  to  split  the 
commission  50-50  between  the  office 
salesmen  and  the  road  men.  Neither 
side  can  complain,  for  both  get  a  fair 
break. 

— 8-pt— 

Unthinkable  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
to  advertise  Kodaks  with  any  but  half- 
tone illustrations,  the  English  com- 
pany, Kodak,  Ltd.,  proves  that  our 
natural  conclusion  is  all  wrong.  For 
it  uses  line  drawings  with  excellent 
effect  in  its  newspaper  advertisements. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  drawing  sacri- 
fices nothing  of  honesty  or  human  in- 
terest, or  nothing  of  the  urge  to  "take 


a  Kodak  with  you"  that  a  halftone  pic- 
ture would  have. 

In  this  case  it  isn't  the  picture  that 
interests  me  so  much,  but  the  question 
it  brings  up :  Should  we  not  open  our 
minds  wider  and  challenge  our  pre- 
conceived ideas  and  theories  daily,  in 
the  interest  of  improvement  in  our 
work? 

— 8-pt.— 

One  of  the  things  that  take  the  fun 
and  profit  out  of  life  is  the  habit  most 
of  us  have  of  thinking  we  haven't  time 
to  interrupt  ourselves  when  we  start 
for  any  place.  Only  this  afternoon  I 
took  myself  to  task  for  this.  I  was 
hurrying  through  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal, and  as  I  passed  one  of  the  gates 


the  arrival  of  a  train  from  Chicago 
was  announced. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  stop  and 
watch  the  people  come  off,"  I  said  to 
myself.  "But  of  course  I  can't  do 
that;  I  must  hurry  on." 

Ten  steps  farther  I  stopped  abruptly. 
"Why  can't  I?"  I  demanded.  "I'm 
not  due  at  that  office;  I'm  merely  going 
there."  And  I  retraced  my  steps 
forthwith  and  joined  the  group  of 
waiters. 

What  fun  I  had  for  the  next  five 
minutes,  watching  the  little  dramas  of 
meeting  between  families  and  friends 
and  lovers!  It  was  a  miniature  adven- 
ture which  added  zest  to  an  otherwise 
dull  day.  Furthermore,  as  I  turned 
away  to  proceed  on  my  errand,  I  had 
the  feeling  that  I  had  taken  a  Short 
Course  in  Human  Behavior,  illustrated 
with  closeups  of  Ultimate  Consumers 
off  their  guard.  I  could  write  adver- 
tisements to  those  people:  they  were 
so  real. 

I  doubt  if  any  other  period  of  five 
minutes  this  busy  week  has  been  in- 
vested more  profitably. 

— 8-pt.— 

A  successful  advertising  writer  of 
my  acquaintance  tells  me  that  he  im- 
proved his  copy  greatly  by  adopting 
the  simple  expedient  of  reading  it 
aloud  to  himself.  "When  I  think  I 
have  it  word  perfect,"  he  said,  "then 
I  shut  the  door  and  read  it  aloud,  and 
about  seven  times  out  of  ten  it  sounds 
pretty  bad.  Big,  unwieldy  words, 
hackneyed  phrases,  too-smooth  sen- 
tences, that  look  all  right  but  sound 
awful.  I  mark  all  the  bad  spots  and 
then  go  to  it.  I  find  one  or  two-sylla- 
ble words  for  the  long  ones;  change 
the  trite  phrases  to  more  graphic  ones, 
and  rewrite  the  too-smooth  sentences 
so  that  they  don't  flow  so  glibly  off  the 
tongue — and  through  the  mind,  with- 
out leaving  any  impression." 

I  tried  this  idea  on  a  piece  of  adver- 
tising copy  myself,  and  bless  me  if  I 
didn't  laugh  out  loud  at  my  own  copy 
when  I  heard  it! 

I  am  quite  ready  to  join  the  Read 
Your  Copy  Aloud  Club! 
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Home  of  an  American  Legion  Post 
at  Binghamton,  New  York 


How  about  Legion  Clubhouses? 

Nearly  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  more  than  11,000  Posts  of 
the  American  Legion  have  permanent  quarters. 

22%  have  clubhouses  60%  meet  in  rooms 

Ten  per  cent  have  bought,  six  per  cent  have  built,  fifteen 
per  cent  have  remodelled,  twenty-five  per  cent  rent,  and 
twenty-four  per  cent  have  had  their  headquarters  donated. 

More  than  thirteen  per  cent  have  Post  Exchanges,  cigar 
counters,  or  canteens. 

45%  have  pianos  10%  are  equipped  with  radio 

35%  have  phonographs        35%  have  billiard  tables 
Ninety-one  per  cent  of  these  Posts  take  an  interest  in  civic 
activities,  and  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  them  have  helped  to  put 
over  one  or  more  city  or  town  improvements. 

A  copy  of  our  recent  investigation,  "How 
About  LEGION  Clubhouses?"  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 

American 


331  Madison  A\cnue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Nrw  England  R^rcsenuiivc~ 

CARROLL  J.  SWAN 

Pacific  Cotst  Repretentalivec 

BLANCHARD.NICHOLS-COLEMAN 


22  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago.  Ill, 
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Prepare!  ^>  The  Pou; 


9 HERE  is  no  more  accur' 
ate  yard'Stick  of  an  ad- 
vertising agency's  actual 
performance  for  adver' 
tisers  than  the  length  of 
its  connections  with  its  cli' 
ents.  This  single,  easily 
ascertainable  fact  is  big- 
ger than  all  the  promises 
that  can  be  made  you. 


The- 


Powers  ^  House 

oAdvertising  ^^^ 

HANNA  BLDG.    ■    Established  1912    •    CLEVELAND 


Where  Will  Advertising 
Men  Come  From? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  34] 

There  has  been  in  some  quarters  a 
tendency  to  belittle  academic  training 
in  advertising.  This  lack  of  sympathy 
for  the  movement  is  possibly  due,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  unfamiliarity 
with  it.  This  type  of  training  is  in- 
deed still  in  its  infancy  and  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  more  mature  and 
practical  development.  However,  the 
technical  and  theoretical  preparation 
undertaken  by  many  of  our  leading 
universities,  and  the  courses  given  by 
numerous  larger  advertising  clubs,  is  a 
fine  work  and  one  that  has  already 
borne  excellent  fruit.  More  and  more 
generally  the  credentials  of  graduates 
of  such  schools  are  being  recognized  for 
what  they  are  worth,  and,  far  in  the 
future  as  this  may  loom,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  through  such  agencies  as  these 
will  arise  the  creation  of  a  professional 
standard  for  advertising,  such  as  we 
do  not  now  even  talk  of. 

It  will  always  be  true,  of  course,  that 
the  advertising  "graduate"  is  no  ad- 
vertising man,  without  actual  experi- 
ence. But  the  same  argument  holds 
for  the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  and 
we  shall  always  have  with  us  our  in- 
terns and  our  legal  "handy  men." 

THE  point  is  there  are  at  present 
too  many  advertising  men  who 
"know  their  stuff,"  in  a  practical  way, 
from  rough  and  ready  experience,  from 
being  thrust  face  to  face  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  occupation  and  over- 
coming them  from  personal  resource- 
fulness rather  than  technical  ability, 
who  still  lack  that  breadth  and  con- 
scious purposefulness  which  come  with 
a  thorough  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
theories  and  principles  of  their  work. 
They  do  certain  things  certain  ways 
without  knowing  any  good  technical  or 
psychological  reason.  They  work  by 
instinct  rather  than  by  design.  They 
may  be  experts,  and  still  be  oblivious 
to  why  they  are  experts.  Can  you 
imagine  a  physician  applying  drugs  be- 
cause he  knows  from  practice  the 
effects,  without  knovring  the  patholog- 
ical process  that  causes  those  effects? 
Yet  an  advertising  man  will  often  put 
his  type  in  two  columns  instead  of  one, 
or  his  picture  at  the  bottom  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  top,  or  choose  his  media  or 
frame  his  appeal  thus-and-so  with 
more  common  sense  than  technical 
analysis  back  of  him. 

Prom  another  angle,  how  many  men 
who  are  today  real  forces  in  the  busi- 
ness have  even  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  and  evolution  of 
advertising?  This,  true,  is  "book 
learning,"  but  it  is  surely  a  very  valu- 
able element  of  background  for  the  sea- 
soned, well-rounded  man.  How  adver- 
tising came  into  being,  how  inconceiv- 
ably fast  it  has  developed,  and  what 
were  the  heroic  battles  and  the  avrful 
errors  of  the  oldtimers  ought  to  be,  if 
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DAILY— 

z:  800,000 

(T/;«  largest  daily  circulation  in  America') 

SUNDAY— 

Z  1,000,000 


^-    DAILY  (^  NE.WS  f'"; 

DIME  FARE  HINT  IN  NEW  SUBWAY 


OUPPOSE  you  could  take  shears  to 
the  two  largest  standard  size  morning 

papers  in  New  York and  cut  down 

the  issue  along  the  fifth  column  from 
the  left  for  about  fifteen  inches,  and 
then  cut  left  to  the  fold  —  Discard  the 
trimmed  portion  and  give  the  readers 
the  reduced  remnant— having  made  sure 
beforehand  that  the  remnant  carried 
your  advertisement.  You  would  have 
removed  about  seventy-five  percent  of 
your  advertising  competition  from 
those  issues,  increased  the  visibility  of 
your  advertising  about  three  times 
....  and  have  almost  as  much  circula- 
tion as  if  you  had  used  the  tabloid 
Nev^s!  Consider  what  The  News  means 
to  yoti  now! 

THE  B  NEWS 


U^ew  Yorks  Ticture  JSfewspaper 


25  Park  Place,  New  York 
7  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Have  you  read  TELL  It  To  Sweeney'? 
Write  for  the  series  on  your  business  letterhead. 
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Great  Music 

is  sometimes  softly  played. 

Great  Reader 
Faith 


IS  in 


(E^den^mn  ffiagazme 


ELLWOOD  TANSEY 

Advertising  Manager 

General  Offices,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


nothing  else,  a  study  of  intense  interest 
to  a  man  who  regards  his  profession  as 
anything  superior  to  a  meal  ticket. 

Advertising  has  been,  in  one  sense, 
too  easy  for  any  man  to  enter.  Too 
often  it  has  been  accessible  to  any  male 
biped  who  wore  spats  and  might  be 
able  to  make  an  advertiser  of  his  uncle 
in  the  mouth-organ  business.  The 
"Open  Sesame"  has  been  anything  but 
a  selective  method.  As  the  pressure  of 
real  competitive  ability  becomes  heav- 
ier and  heavier,  the  lackadaisical  at- 
titude will  be  a  more  serious  matter  to 
get  away  with.  There  will  be  fewer 
cases  of  men  stumbling  into  the  pic- 
ture by  accident,  as  they  stumbled  on 
— let  us  say  matrimony  or  a  new  brand 
of  cigars.  The  line  forming  to  the 
right  will  contain  fewer  dilettantes  and 
more  men  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  and  are  prepared  to  give  earnest 
of  that  fact.  These  latter  will  have 
expended  time  and  money  to  get  ready 
for  something  they  regard  as  a  life 
work.  Prior  preference  cannot  be 
denied  them.  Professional  training  is 
inserting  an  irresistible  wedge. 

The  old  travel  route :  from  general 
factotum  to  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager, to  advertising  manager,  to  agency, 
will  fall  into  desuetude.  The  aimless 
adventurer  in  advertising  will  lapse 
among  the  discards.  And  employment 
turnover  in  agencies  will,  automatically, 
give  place  to  more  stable  connections. 

As  there  is  less  of  "velvet"  and  more 
of  honest  "homespun"  in  advertising 
revenue,  as  competition  all  along  the 
line  settles  into  a  serious  business,  so 
there  will  be  more  infrequent  oppor- 
tunity for  "clean-ups"  from  mere  ag- 
gressiveness and  cleverness,  and  stern- 
er demand  for  applied  professional 
ability  from  within  the  advertising 
body — if  not  from  without. 


Eddy  &  Clark,  Inc. 

Sales  and  advertising  counsel,  has 
moved  into  larger  quarters  in  the  Ak- 
ron Savings  &  Loan  Building,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


F.  S.  Schenck 

Has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Advertising  Test  Laboratory  of  the 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.  Mr. 
Schenck  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  George  Batten  Company  and  more 
recently  with  Lord  &  Thomas  of  New 
York. 

Paul  J.  Hoar  en 

Formerly  with  M.  J.  Brandenstein  & 
Company,  San  Francisco,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Journal,  and  more  recently 
with  Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  adver- 
tising agency,  has  joined  the  George 
Batten  Company,  Inc.  He  will  be  lo- 
cated at  the  Boston  office. 


Martin  Anderson 

Has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
Hal.  T.  Boulden  &  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York,  operating  the  Men's  Ath- 
letic Club  group  of  publications.  He 
will  have  charge  of  that  company's 
office  recently  established  at  1109 
Guardian   Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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"JVhy  is  it  that  so  many  otherwise  well-balanced^  logical  business 
men  arc  brick-and-mortar  conscious^  and  not  paper  conscious F"*"* 


Think  of  a  company  selling  transportation 
on  the  high  seas,  let  us  say,  that  erected  a 
business  cathedral  in  which  to  transact  its 
daily  task. 

The  rotunda  in  which  passengers  buy  their 
tickets  lifts  its  arches  ninety  feet  trom  the 
floor.  The  spandrels  are  made  glorious  with 
mural  paintings  depicting  the  triumphant  con- 
quest of  the  sea  by  men  in  sail-driven  ships. 

In  the  granite  floor  of  the  great  entry- 
way  is  set,  like  the  brasses  in  old  churches, 
a  device  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs,  girdled 
bv  an  inscription  from  one  of  Virgil's  vig- 
orous descriptions  of  the  sea. 

Then — 

What   would    you    think    of  a   company 


then  pinned  its  stationer  down  to  the  lowest 
obtainable  estimate  ? 

Few  as  yet  of  even  the  greatest  businesses 
which  realize  the  prestige  value  of  the 
architect  who  plans  their  places  of  business, 
and  other  visible  expressions  of  it,  carry  the 
same  logic  into  such  a  minor  manifestation 
as  the  paper  upon  which  its  business  is 
transacted  —  the  stationery,  forms,  blanks, 
tickets  and  contracts,  all  of  which  should 
have  the  same  qualities  of  permanence  and 
distinction  that  have  been  realized  in  their 
offices,  factories,  ships  and  trains. 

A  paper  possessing  such  qualities  is  Crane's 
Bond.  Crane's  Bond  is  a  one  hundred  per 
cent  new  rag  stock  paper.  It  has  an  agree- 


which  created  so  splendid  a  presentation  of  able  crispness  and  a  substantial  feel.  It  has 
its  noble  occupation  in  which  to  do  busi-  all  the  practical  qualities  and  all  the  atmos- 
ness,  if  the  passenger  tickets — representing  phere  of  a  successful  business  writing  paper, 
sometimes  hundreds  of  dollars  and  entitling  But  more  than  all  these  and  outweighing 
the  purchasers  to  thousands  of  miles  of  them  all  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  judges 
voyage — were  printed  upon  ordinary,  com-  a  thing  by  its  source,  Crane's  Bond  has  a 
monplace  and  undistinguished  paper — if  it  sponsor.  The  sponsor  is  the  name  "Crane," 
gave  carte  blanche  to  its  architect,  mural  a  name  inseparably  associated  with  paper- 
painter,  decorator  and  cabinet  maker — and  making  for  over  one  hundred  years. 


CRANE     y     COMPANY,    inc.,      DALTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 
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Earn   More   Money 

through 

Business  Writing 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  have 
in  them  the  latent  ability  to  write  good 
business  copy  and  to  earn  good  money  doing 
it. 

S.  Roland  Hall  tells  you  how.  He  gives 
you  the  practical  training  needed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  profitable  opportunities  in 
the  business  writing  field.  He  gives  you  in 
this  library  the  training  necessary  to  qualify 
for  such  well-paying  positions  as  correspond- 
ence supervisor,  collection  correspondent, 
sales  letter-writer,  house  organ  editor  and 
publicity  writer.  He  tells  you  how  to  write 
business   stories  and  articles   for  magazines. 

S.   ROLAND   HALL'S 

PRACTICAL 

Business  Writing 

Four     volumes.     1272     pages.     S'/a     x     8,     fully 

illustrated,     library     binding. 
$1.00   in   ten   days   and   S2.00   monlbly   for   five 


Ltbs. 


The 


just 


meaty    volumes    tell    you 

what  you  need  to  know  to  turn  your  bus 

writing  ability  into  cash.  They  give  you 
training  for  work  in  writing  business  letters 
of  all  kinds,  business  magazine  articles,  pub- 
licity matter,  advertisements,  surveys,  re- 
ports,  etc. 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 

SMALL  MONTHLY 

PAYMENTS 

These  four  books  present  in  handy-sized 
volumes  the  material  contained  in  Hall's 
Handbook  of  Business  Correspondence  and 
Hall's  Business  Writing.  > 


McGRAW-HILL 
FREE     EXAMINATION     COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO., 
370  Seventh  Avenue,   Ne. 


York. 


You  may  send  me  the  S.  ROLAND  TTAT.T. 
PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  WRITING  LIBRARY 
for  ten   days'    free   examination- 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory,  I  will  send  $1.00 
In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  $11.00  has  been  paid.  If  not  wanted.  I 
will  write  you  for  shipping   instructions. 


Slcned 


Company A.P.3-1IJ25 


The  Truth  About  a 
Business  Gets  Around 
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one  set  of  ideas  in  the  general  of- 
fice and  another  set  in  the  advertising 
office,  and  still  have  effective  advertis- 
ing. Truly  effective  advertising,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  be  a  correct  mir- 
roring of  ideas  and  practices  forming 
the  bedrock  on  which  the  business  is 
built;  those  ideas  ought  to  be  absolute- 
ly honest  and  straightforward  and  in- 
telligent; the  advertising  ought  not  to 
say  or  imply  or  hint  in  any  way  any- 
thing contrary  to  them.  I  doubt 
whether  any  company  can  gain  much 
profit  from  advertising,  or  in  fact  last 
long  as  a  going  concern,  without  such 
ideas. 

I  can  perhaps  illustrate  by  means  of 
a  couple  of  incidents  I  happen  to  know 
something  about  just  what  it  may 
mean  in  a  business-building  way  to 
companies  to  have  or  to  lack  such  ideas 
and  the  reputation  they  create. 

THERE  was  a  certain  taxicab  com- 
pany: I  will  neither  name  nor  locate 
it.  This  company  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  strong,  unified  management.  It 
was  a  loosely  knit  organization  in 
which  the  drivers  owned  their  cabs 
and  were  likely  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves and  pull  a  dozen  ways  whenever 
any  vital  question  of  service  or  policy 
was  involved. 

You  can  imagine  what  effect  was  cre- 
ated in  the  mind  of  the  public,  even 
though  outsiders  did  not  Icnow  of  all 
the  dissensions  within.  The  truth 
about  a  business  has  a  way  of  getting 
around,  even  if  nobody  climbs  the 
roof  and  shouts.  Some  drivers  gave 
good  service;  others  took  such  oppor- 
tunities as  came  their  way  to  line  their 
own  pockets  regardless.  There  was  no 
uniformity,  no  united  front  for  the 
purpose  of  building  an  unassailable 
reputation  for  honesty  and  service  of 
the  highest  order.  Customers  knew 
they  might  get  good  service,  or  again 
they  might  not. 

At  intervals  this  organization  in- 
vested in  newspaper  advertisements.  I 
believe  the  money  must  have  been 
largely  wasted,  because  the  copy  said 
one  thing  but  many  of  the  drivers  did 
another.  At  any  rate,  the  need  was 
finally  felt  for  something  decisive  to 
attract  business.  A  bold  stroke  was 
agreed  on. 

Rates  were  fairly  well  standardized, 
therefore  little  was  likely  to  be  gained 
by  trying  to  get  the  edge  on  competi- 
tion with  another  reduction  of  a  few 
cents  per  mile.  But  the  company  did 
decide  to  carry  as  many  passengers 
as  a  single  cab  would  accommodate, 
all  for  the  price  of  one  passenger. 

Being  in  the  business  of  niotor  trans- 
portation, I  have  my  own  ideas  on  the 


theoretical  soundness  of  this  policy.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  deal  like  charging 
one  fare  on  the  railroad  for  a  man 
who  travels  alone,  and  the  same  fare 
for  another  man  who  travels  with  his 
wife  and  her  two  sisters.  However, 
that  is  not  the  point.  Analogies  do  not 
always  govern  business  procedure. 

A  second  taxicab  company  served  the 
same  territory.  It  was  organized  dif- 
ferently. The  drivers  here  also  had 
owners'  shares  in  the  business,  and 
were  keen  to  improve  earnings,  but 
they  were  held  together  by  an  absolute- 
ly unified  management,  in  which  the 
executives  knew  very  well  what  they 
wanted  and  how  to  get  it.  They  be- 
lieved in  griving  the  best  service  at  the 
lowest  price,  and  employed  every  de- 
vice in  their  power  to  do  just  that. 

This  company  also  advertised,  not  by 
spasms,  but  regularly.  Furthermore, 
I  do  not  believe  much  of  its  advertis- 
ing money  was  misspent,  because  the 
advertisements  made  certain  state- 
ments which  were  in  reality  a  creed 
which  the  drivers  and  company  were 
constantly  living  up  to. 

Now,  the  action  of  the  first  company 
created  a  situation  which  the  second 
company  somehow  had  to  face.  The 
drivers  were  keen  to  do  as  their  com- 
petitors had  done,  allowing  as  many 
people  as  a  cab  would  carry  to  ride  for 
the  price  of  one.  The  management 
said  to  them: 

"We  will  try  it  for  a  few  weeks. 
Frankly,  we  do  not  think  much  of  it 
to  start  with,  and  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  done  except  at  a  loss.  Of  course,  it 
may  turn  out  that  we  carry  a  lot  more 
passengers  and  in  the  total  it  will  be 
profitable.  Let's  hope  so.  We  will  give 
it  a  fair  trial  and  see  what  happens;  if 
it  does  not  work,  we  will  give  it  up." 

BOTH  companies  advertised  the  de- 
parture. The  second  company's 
advertisements  were  last  in  the  field. 
But  what  were  the  results  ? 

The  public  knew  both  companies 
very  well:  what  it  knew  or  guessed 
about  them,  of  course,  comprised  their 
respective  reputations.  People  gave 
credit  where  they  believed  from  pre- 
vious experience  that  credit  was  prob- 
ably due,  and  withheld  credit  where 
they  thought  it  might  not  be  due. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  first 
company's  standing  was  enhanced  one 
whit  by  a  step  which  it  actually  orig- 
inated in  that  territory  and  which  gave 
the  public  considerably  more  value  than 
before.  The  second  company  got  most 
of  the  credit,  because  of  its  established 
reputation  for  integrity  and  service, 
even  though  in  this  particular  case  it 
did  not  strictly  deserve  the  credit. 
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^  B^HERE  a  hundred  words  of  copy 
I  1  1  would  prove  totally  inadequate, 
vAx  the  magic  of  the  artist  performs 
the  task  with  a  few  strokes  of  brush  and 
pen.  The  economy  of  the  picture  as  a 
mode  of  expression  in  advertising  is  fast 
becoming  established. 

^  Yet,  how  many  advertisers  think  seri- 
ously of  the  way   the  art   work   in   their 


publicity  is  reproduced?  Is  it  good  policy 
to  demand  the  best  copy,  typography, 
printing — art,  and  then  neglect  that  most 
important  thing,  the  quality  of  tlie  en- 
graving? 

^  ''Your  story  in  picture  leaves  nothing 
untold."  But  your  story  in  picture  must 
be  told  well  to  be  effective.  Making  en- 
gravings that  do  this  is  our  business. 


Q^he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
<^^  165-167  William   Street.         New  Yorl^'-<s^ 
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It  is  the  old  story:  give  a  dog  a  bad 
name  and  he  gets  the  blame  for  kill- 
ing all  the  sheep,  no  matter  which  dog 
actually  does  it. 

The  second  illustration  I  have  in 
mind  is  somewhat  different.  Two  young 
men  started  an  enterprise  in  motor 
transportation  based  on  an  excellent 
idea.  As  happens  in  most  promising 
new  enterprises,  the  details  of  a  hun- 
dred and  one  duties,  and  the  task  of 
creating  an  organization,  kept  its 
founders  busy.  Furthermore,  since 
they  believed  in  growing  sanely  and 
thriftily,  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
such  capital  and  credit  as  they  pos- 
sessed, they  did  not  burst  on  the  pub- 
lic like  a  tornado,  nor  did  they  succeed 
in  creating  a  wonderful  reputation  for 
themselves  overnight. 

Nevertheless,  what  they  built  was 
well  built,  and  within  limits  they  pros- 
pered amazingly.  The  time  arrived 
for  them  to  go  before  the  public  in  a 
big  way — to  advertise  broadly,  and  to 
make  themselves  known  to  a  wider  cir- 
cle of  potential  customers. 

They  could  have  done  this  in  the  ob- 
vious, customary  way,  and  I  think  they 
would  have  succeeded  very  nicely,  al- 
though they  would  have  encountered 
the  usual  resistance  met  by  an  idea 
virtually  new.  However,  the  oppor- 
tunity came  to  them  to  unite  on  advan- 
tageous terms  with  a  company  already 
established  and  possessing  a  most  en- 
viable reputation. 

They   accepted.     What  happened? 

THE  established  company  flung  its 
prestige,  its  known  integrity  and 
recog'nized  ability  in  large  enterprises, 
behind  this  small  and  practically  un- 
known concern,  described  the  under- 
taking in  excellent  full-page  news- 
paper copy,  and  identified  it  with  the 
familiar  trademark  of  the  old  com- 
pany; and  the  result  was  a  very  prompt 
acceptance  of  the  new  service.  What 
probably  would  have  taken  the  un- 
known company  at  least  a  year,  and 
probably  a  good  deal  longer,  even  with 
the  same  amount  of  copy  equally  well 
prepared,  was  achieved  almost  over- 
night when  the  established  reputation 
backed  the  product. 

I  am  not  recommending  this  pro- 
cedure as  standard  practice  for  all 
promising  young  enterprises:  I  am  il- 
lustrating a  point  about  advertising! 

Also  it  must  be  evident  that  these 
cases  I  have  cited  are  not  intended  to 
illustrate  the  power  of  advertising 
alone,  but  the  power  of  advertising 
which  truthfully  reflects  honest  and 
intelligent  management.  Particular 
advertisements  may  be  good  or  bad, 
excellent  or  indifferent,  beautiful  or 
ugly.  They  can  add  to  or  detract  from 
a  reputation,  according  to  their  merit. 
But  they  can  not  do  very  much  to 
improve  the  standing  of  a  company 
in  the  long  run,  unless  the  copy  and 
pictures  and  slogans  in  them  embody 
honest  and  intelligent  management 
truths  which  the  executives  and  the 
entire  organization  will  stand  behind 
without  mental  reservations  of  any  kind. 


The  Greatest  Single  Factor 
in  Small-town  Advertising  is 

Needlecraft  Magazine 


No  advertising  campaign  designed 
to  sell  good  goods  to  women  in 
small  towns  and  on  rural  routes  can  pro- 
duce maximum  results  unless  it  includes 
NEEDLECRAFT. 

It  gives  greater  coverage  in  this  highly 
important  market  than  any  other  high- 
grade  woman's  magazine. 

72,8/0  of  its  total  circulation  is  in  towns 
of  10,000  population  and  under. 

We  have  some  valuable  facts  about  this  field. 
Write  for  it. 


ROBERT  B.  JOHNSTON 

Advertising  Manager 
New  York 

JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON 

Western  Manager 

Chicago 

DORR  &  CORBETT 

New  England  Representatives 

Boston 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  dally  nith  circulation 
thruout  the  state.  'niorouRhly  covert 
Topeka,  a  midwest  primary  market.  Glvea 
real  co-operation.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 
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ABC 

For  15  years  the  leading  best 
equipped  business  research 
organization. 

Surveys  and  special  investi- 
gations— dealer  questionnaires 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  $1.50  per 
dealer.  "Sc  consumer. 
Industry  researches  on  over 
300  lines  of  business  available 
at   $150   and    up. 

Business    Bourse 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  President 

15  W.  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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is  a 
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of  the 

A,  B,  C. 

effective  January  1st,  1925 
NET  PAID  AVERAGE  CIRCULATION 

763,978 

roLumBiA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 

A    National    Monthly    Published,    Printed    and 
CircuUued  by  the  Knightt  of  Columbiu 

Publishers'  statement  (Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations)  for 
SIX  months  ending  December  31,  1924,  sent  on  request. 


D.  J.  GILLESPIE.  Adv.  Director 

25  West  i3rd  Street 

New   York   City 


3.  P.  JENKINS.  Western  Manager 
802   South  State   Street 
Chicago,  m. 


All  about  direct-mail  advertising! 


The  Mailbag 

If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy  lately,  write  for 
sample  of  this  lively,  informative,  practical,  illus- 
trated journal  covering  every  branch  of  direct- 
mail  advertising.  Ideas,  suggestion,  criticism,  by 
authorities  in  the  direct-mail  field.  New  features 
every  month.  New  volume  began  with  January 
— subscriptions  can  be  dated  back.  If  you  want 
to  include  Volume  8  (April  to  December  1924) 
'  add  75c  to  your  remittance. 

THE  MAILBAG  PUBLISHING  CO.,  601   Caxton  Bldg.,   Cleveland 
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When  the  Customer 
Loses  Interest 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 

over.  We  had  the  right  idea  to  start 
with  and  everybody  followed  the  boss's 
example  and  pushed  it  with  all  they 
had.  How  far  would  we  have  got  if 
the  boss  had  gone  into  it  half-heartedly, 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  being  shoved 
down  his  throat,  as  he  surely  would 
have  thought  three  months  earlier?" 

This  situation  is  not  at  all  unusual; 
it  confronts  all  salesmen  every  now  and 
then.  An  interested  prospect,  the  con- 
tract almost  closed — then  something 
happens  and  a  change  comes  over  the 
dealer.  What  causes  this  change?  It 
may  be  something  intangible  to  the 
salesman — a  bad  night's  sleep,  an  at- 
tack of  indigestion,  or  it  may  be  some- 
thing altogether  comprehensible  which 
conws  as  a  direct  challenge  to  the  sales- 
man's resource. 

Take  a  case  of  the  latter  for  ex- 
ample. 

A  salesman  was  trying  to  sell  a 
printing  press  to  a  printer  in  Oregon. 
The  prospect  was  only  mildly  interest- 
ed; he  had  his  heart  set  upon  another 
make  of  press.  The  salesman  was  work- 
ing along  as  best  he  could  under 
the  circumstances,  when  suddenly  the 
session  was  interrupted.  A  pressman 
rushed  in,  his  face  pale  underneath  its 
grime.  One  of  the  girls  in  the  bindery 
had  had  her  hand  mashed.  It  was  a  se- 
rious case  requiring  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

The  press  salesman  forgot  the  object 
of  his  call.  "I've  got  an  automobile 
outside,"  he  exclaimed.  "Bring  the  girl 
down  and  we'll  rush  her  to  a  doctor." 
In  three  minutes  they  were  under  way. 
The   girl's  hand   was   saved. 

The  next  morning  the  salesman  re- 
turned to  the  printer's  office  to  re- 
cover his  overcoat  and  papers,  which 
he  had  dropped  the  previous  day  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  hurried  termination 
of  his  interview.  He  found  the  printer 
interested  and  willing  to  talk.  His 
human  nature  had  been  appealed  to, 
and  the  salesman  was  no  longer  just  a 
passing  individual.  The  sale  was 
closed  that  day. 

Suppose  the  salesman  had  sat  back 
while  the  printer  was  getting  his  in- 
jured employee  off  to  the  doctor,  and 
then  tried  to  resume  his  business  talk. 
The  printer  was  not  enthusiastic  about 
buying  in  the  first  place.  Then  his  at- 
tention had  been  forcibly  drawn  to 
other  things.  He  had  troubles  of  his 
own  and  prospective  presses  were  the 
least  of  his  worries  at  the  moment.  The 
interview  would  only  have  become  more 
and  more  sour,  with  failure  practically 
assured. 

Persistence  is  a  virtue,  they  tell  us; 
knowing  when  to  drive  through  for  the 
order  is  a  great  thing  for  a  salesman. 
But  how  much  greater  an  asset  is  that 
thoughtfulness  or  inherent  tact  which 
unconsciously  tells  him  when  to  let  well 
enough  alone! 
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$2,773,755.00 

These  figures  represent 

th«    gain  made    in  1924    over 

1923     in  building  operations 
in  Erie. 

Erie  is  a  growing,  pros- 
perous city  of    125,000  people 

much    of    its    progress    has 

been    made    in    the    last    four 
years. 

Consult  Standard  Rate  and 
Data  or  ask  us  about  the 
relation  of  Dispatch-Herald 
circulation    to    this    market. 


THE  DISPATCH-HERALD 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  &  COMPANY 

National  Advertising 

Representatives 

New   York  Chicago  Boston 


Big  Men — 

7 "'he  Magazines 
which  busy  exec- 
utives read  are  nat- 
urally those  which  are 
edited  especially  for 
them. 

In  the  oil  industry, 
the  magazine  that  is 
read  by  the  big  man 
— the  man  who  wields 
the  big  blue  pencil,  is 
that  excellent  monthly, 

Oil  Trade 

Including  Oil  Trade  Journal  and  Oil  News 
A.   B.    C.   and  A.  B.  P. 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Chicago  Tulsa  Houston 


Also    Publislicr    of    Fuel    Oil 
The    Petroleum    Register 
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Some  Suggestions  from 
a  Home-Builder 
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the  subject,  while  enthusiasm  is  still 
at  fever  heat,  and  before  a  four-letter 
word  spelled  C-O-S-T  has  submerged 
all  other  considerations. 

Don't  waste  time  preparing  the  way 
with  a  barrage  of  literature — get  there 
in  person  and  then — if  the  situation 
appears  to  make  it  advisable  Or  desir- 
able— use  direct  mail  to  keep  your 
recommendation  alive.  So  far  as  my 
experience  as  a  prospect  goes,  the  first 
manufacturer  to  follow  out  this  pro- 
gram will  be  unique.  The  accepted 
procedure  seems  rather  to  be  two  or 
three  months  of  "cultivation"  by  mail 
and  then  a  sales-call  to  make  certain 
that  some  other  manufacturer  has  se- 
cured the  business. 

MY  third  exhortation  concerns  only 
those  jobs  on  which  you  have 
been  favored  by  the  order.  It  is  best 
introduced  by  the  tale  of  an  actual  inci- 
dent from  our  experience. 

The  particular  type  of  heating  sys- 
tem which  is  making  3176  Falmouth 
comfortable  as  I  write  was  nominated 
by  our  architect  and  accepted  by  us 
because  of  its  general  good  reputation 
and  popularity  in  this  territory.  Why 
it  had  earned  that  good-will — what  its 
technical  virtues  were — we  did  not 
know. 

As  soon  as  cold  weather  set  in  and 
the  mercury  dropped  to  freezing  and 
later  to  zero,  my  equanimity  and  my 
complacence  as  to  the  choice  received 
a  jolt.  It  seemed  impossible  to  achieve 
an  even,  adequate  heat  through  our 
vaunted  system.  We  complained.  The 
heating  contractor  came  out,  made  a 
rigid  inspection  and  pronounced  every- 
thing in  good  order.  We  continued 
to  complain — in  the  meantime  doing 
the  reputation  of  the  system  no  good 
by  our  comments  to  visitors  who,  as 
usual,  came  in  considerable  numbers 
to  see  the  new  establishment. 

Finally  our  plaints  and  criticisms 
induced  the  manufacturer  to  assign  a 
representative    to    inspect   the    system. 

He  came.  He  explained  the  big  fea- 
ture of  their  method  of  heating  and 
pointed  out  how  we  were  failing  to 
profit  by  it.  He  showed  us  how  to  do 
so.  And  now  we  can  control  the  tem- 
perature to  meet  our  desires.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  we  have  quite  possibly 
blighted  some  potential  business  for 
him,  by  our  unintentionally  faulty 
demonstration  of  his  product  and  our 
critical  comments. 

In  other  words,  if  the  owner's  satis- 
faction with  your  commodity  rests 
with  the  skill  of  his  employment  of  it, 
do  not  assume  that  either  contractor 
or  architect  will  unfailingly  protect 
your  good-will  by  supplying  the  neces- 


sary information.  Rather  assume  that 
your  new  customer  is  utterly  devoid 
of  all  appreciation  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  your  product  and  make 
it  a  point  to  give  him  personally  the 
guidance  he  should  get.  Assume  that 
he  has  been  living  in  a  hotel  or  a 
generously  janitored  apartment  and 
hence  has  lost  the  last  faint  rudimen- 
tary trace  of  the  handy-man-around- 
the-house,  that  early  ideal  of  a  house- 
holder who  could  make  anything  work. 

The  Kerner  Incinerator  Company 
merits  special  mention  at  this  point. 

Shortly  before  we  moved  in  we  re- 
ceived from  their  local  sales  agent  a 
letter  which,  after  graceful  introduc- 
tion, included  these  paragraphs: 

We  request  that  you  telephone  or 
write  us  as  to  the  exact  day  you  con- 
template moving  in.  This  is  all  with  a. 
view  to  making  the  operation  of  the 
Incinerator  satisfactory  from  the 
start.  There  are  simple  rules  which, 
when  followed,  make  the  possibility  of 
any  disappointment  or  trouble  remote, 
and  we  want  to  tell  you  just  how  to! 
handle  the  Incinerator,  and  just  what 
this  remarkable  equipment  will  do,  and 
how  much  it  will  mean  in  your  home, 
send  your  instruction  cards,  etc. 

Part  of  your  purchase  at  the  time 
of  ordering  the  Kerner  installed,  is 
service,  and  we  only  ask  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  this  at  the  proper 
time. 

A  stamped  return  post  card  was  en- 
closed for  a  reply. 

1D0  not  think  it  will  be  difficult  for 
any  reader  to  realize  how  far  this 
went  to  make  us  emphatically  certain 
that  we  had  made  a  wise  selection.  Had 
there  been  any  doubt  in  our  minds,  as 
might  easily  have  been  the  case  had 
our  architect  coaxed  us  into  the  in- 
stallation or  had  our  contractor  in- 
duced us  to  authorize  it  as  an  extra, 
this  single  letter  would  certainly  have 
done  much  to  dispel  that  doubt.  The 
contrast  between  the  Kerner  routine 
and  the  usual  "wait-for-a-complaint" 
policy  in  itself  creates  for  Kerner 
valuable  word-of-mouth  advertising — 
as  we  can  testify. 

I  wish  there  were  more  examples  of 
effective  sales-methods  or  good-will- 
winning  service  policies  to  describe. 
The  unvarnished  truth,  however,  re- 
quires the  admission  that  such  strate- 
gies were  more  emphasized  by  their 
rarity  than  by  their  frequency. 

Very  obviously  these  articles  have 
not  thrown  a  truck-load  of  bouquets  at 
the  manufacturers  of  products  going 
into  the  new  home.  A  friend  who  read 
an  early  draft  asked  me — "Since  the 
shortcomings  you  describe  are  so  gen- 
eral,  certainly  it   is  reasonable  to   as- 
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YOUR  GOOD   NAME 

An  open  letter  to  a  manufacturer  whose 
advertising  fails  to  use  his  priceless  asset. 

o^  good  name^  ^^  said  Solomon,  ''is  rather  to  he 
chosen  than  great  riches.  ^^ 

Solomon  was  right.  A  good  name  is  a  great  asset,  a  greater  asset  than 
riches  at  the  expense  of  the  good  name,  because — and  here  we  part  com- 
pany with  Sol — a  good  name  is  not  an  alternative  to  great  riches,  but 
instead  a  sure  means  to  securing  them. 

You,  of  course,  realize  that  your  good  name  is  an  asset,  but  do  you  realize 
that  your  advertising  does  not  reflect  your  prestige,  as  it  can  and  should;, 
that  advertising  may  be  made  to  reflect  any  quality  of  any  business?  Sales 
are  increased  when  with  the  ordinary  advertising  of  an  ordinary  house  is 
mixed  the  prestige  of  a  really  great  business  name. 

You  have  gone  into  advertising  with  the  wrong  foot  first,  incognito,  dis- 
guised, masquerading  as  the  common,  plebeian  business  you  are  not,  instead 
of  the  fine  old  aristocratic  house  that  you  are.  Your  good  name  has  not 
been  lost,  but  it  is  not  being  used.  It  has  been  laid  on  the  shelf  where  it 
does  you  no  good. 

That  is  why  we  want  to  talk  with  you.  We  would  like  to  make  your 
advertising  reveal  those  things  which  make  you  what  you  are,  your  long 
and  creditable  history,  your  standards,  your  service  and  your  character,  as 
well  as  the  goods  you  make,  and  by  skilful  and  restrained  use  of  the 
ingredients  of  advertising — copy,  words,  pictures,  type  and  white  space — ■ 
express  to  the  multitude  what  you  are  to  the  few  who  have  always  known  you. 

CALKINS  O  HOLDEN,  inc.   2.4^-/  park  avenue,  new  york  city 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


-o 


What  Does  the 
Boy  Scout  Buy 

There  are  542,355  reg- 
istered Boy  Scouts,  every 
one  of  whom  is  a  pur- 
chaser,— has  an  appetite 
for  foodstuffs  and  confec- 
tions, takes  pride  in  his 
personcil  property,  and 
"gets  w^hat  he  wants 
when  he  wants  it." 


That's  why  manufacturers  of  products  nec- 
essary to  a  boy's  happiness  have  found  it  prof- 
itable to  use  Boys'  Life.  For  it  goes  to  every 
scout  troop  in  the  country,  and  is  awaited  with 
eagerness  by  every  reader. 

The  question  of  what  the  Boy  Scout  buys, 
and  how  you  can  sell  it  to  him,  will  be 
answered  upon  request  to  this  office. 


BOY^^IFE 


THE  BOy  SCOTO'  MAGAZINE 


^ 


200   Fifth   Ave. 
New   York,    N.    Y. 


Union   Bank   BIdg. 
Los   Angeles,    CaL 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicciso,    IlL 


r 


The  one  complete  Buyers'  Guide,  4300  pages, 
9  X  12,  aims  to  include  all  manufacturers,  re- 
gardless of  advertising  patronage,  but  se- 
^  cures  preferred  attention  for  advertisers. 
-  \  The  only  one  in  the  "Paid"  Circulation 
class,  the  only  A.B.C.  Member. 


''Hi-  BurLRS   MASTER  KEY 
TO  All  AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


Wanted,   ordered,  paid    for  and   nsed 

i>y  those  important  buyers  in  all  lines  which 
best  as  a  rule,  they  use  it  eicluslvely — sub- 
stantial foreign  circulation.  More  than  2000  adrertisere 
— including  many  of  the  biggest  manufacturers,  Onancial 
institutions,  etc. 

Thomas  Publishing  Company,  461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 


sume  that  there  is  a  basic  and  perhaps 
a  sound  cause  for  them.  How  do  you 
diagnose  the  case?" 

Diagnoses  from  the  outside  are 
dangerous,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  say  what  the  surface  indications 
seem  to  me  to  point  to. 

First — too  few  local  salesmen  to 
cover  a  territory  adequately  and  hence 
be  ready  for  a  prompt  interview  with 
each  new  prospect. 

Second — too  little  coaching  of  the 
salesmen  so  that  they  see  the  com- 
modity they  represent  through  the 
prospect's  eyes,  understand  the  pros- 
pect's point  of  view  and  adapt  their 
presentation  to  that  particular  stage 
of  the  five  stages  in  which  they  find 
him. 

Third — too  much  reliance  on  last 
minute  activity  and  too  little  effort  to 
see  that  the  educational  job  is  taken 
care  of  early  in  the  story  in  those 
months  or  years  when  the  new  home 
is  as  yet  only  a  few  amateur  hen-tracks 
on  a  piece  of  note  paper. 

My  own  sincere  advice  to  the  great 
majority  of  manufacturers  selling  into 
the  home  market  is  this — if  you  can 
neither  afford  an  educational  program 
aimed  to  sway  future  home-builders  to 
your  commodity  nor  organize  a  sales 
force  which  will  cover  their  owner- 
prospects  just  as  soon  as  their  inten- 
tions to  build  become  public  knowledge, 
then  ignore  the  owner  altogether  and 
concentrate  your  effort  on  architects 
or  contractors,  as  your  case  may  re- 
quire. Don't  waste  good  money  on  last- 
minute  efforts  to  induce  owners  to  up- 
set specifications  on  items  on  which 
they  have  only  meager  information 
tardily  received.  Too  few  will  respond 
to  pay  you  dividends  on  the  costly  time 
and  energy  expended.  Tackle  the  owner 
job  adequately  and  in  time,  or  not  at 
all. 

Sprinting  after  a  train  that  is  leav- 
ing a  station,  of  course,  affords  a  thrill 
but  it  doesn't  get  you  to  your  destina- 
tion along  with  the  men  who  caught 
it  with  a  leisurely  five  minutes  to 
spare ! 

(This  is  the  last  of  three  articles  by  Mr. 
Powers  on  the  subject  of  "Selling  Into  tlie 
New  Home." — ISditor.] 


Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York,  will  serve  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Adair  Realty  and  Mort- 
gage Company,  same  city. 


Harold  Palmer 

Formerly  with  Churchill-Hall,  Inc., 
and  the  eastern  sales  office  of  James 
B.  Clow  &  Sons,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Whitman  Advertisers'  Service, 
Inc.,  New  York. 


Tnuber  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C,  will  direct  ad- 
vertising for  the  following  accounts : 
Clarence  A.  O'Brien,  registered  patent 
attorney,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  Columbia  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  makers  of  electric  water 
heaters.  All  of  these  concerns  are  lo- 
cated in  Washington. 
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The  Handicii])  of 
Quality 

[continued  from  page  20] 

technical  field,  engineers'  reports,  indi- 
cator cards  and  performance  tables 
serve  the  same  purpose — they  convince 
of  quality  by  providing  a  record  of 
experience  or  performance  which  shows 
the  reader  what  he  may  expect  of  the 
product  or  machine  after  purchase.  In 
a  word,  they  anticipate  time  and  use  by 
providing  a  record  of  it  in  advance. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  devices 
for  overcoming  the  handicap  of  the 
kind  of  quality  that  doesn't  show  up 
until  the  product  is  actually  in  use  is 
the  free  trial.  In  effect  the  vender 
says,  "I'm  not  going  to  try  to  convince 
you  with  words  that  my  product  has 
the  quality  I  claim  for  it;  take  it  and 
use  it  and  find  out  for  yourself."  Like 
the  guarantee,  the  free-trial  offer  has 
lost  much  of  its  effectiveness  because 
it  has  been  used  too  much  as  a  bluff. 
To  make  such  an  offer  register  nowa- 
days one  must  get  some  novel  twist  to 
attract  particular  attention,  or  else  he 
must  be  so  much  in  earnest  that  his 
earnestness  shines  through  his  offer 
and  carries  the  conviction  of  quality. 
Put  in  another  way,  the  advertiser 
must  so  surely  register  quality  in  his 
copy  in  connection  with  a  free-trial 
offer  that  the  offer  really  isn't  neces- 
sary; under  such  conditions  the  free- 
trial  offer  is  likely  to  be  effective! 

1ASTLY,  let  us  consider  the  free 
J  sample  as  a  device  for  establishing 
quality.  This  is  a  device  as  old  as  the 
free-trial  offer,  and  first  cousin  to  it. 
Its  danger  lies  in  this  fact:  it  is  easy 
enough  to  give  away  samples,  but  they 
do  little  good  unless  they  are  vsed. 
That  is  the  weakness  of  sampling. 
Therefore,  to  use  sampling  effectively 
to  demonstrate  quality  you  must  add 
to  your  sample  the  urge  to  use  it.  That 
is  a  problem  worthy  the  best  thought 
of  any  advertising  writer.  Let  him 
start  with  the  assumption,  not  that 
prospects  will  be  anxious  to  use  his 
sample  just  because  it  is  free,  but  that 
they  don't  want  to  use  it.  That  puts 
a  different  complexion  on  the  problem. 
Something  in  the  way  of  an  idea,  or 
an  appeal  to  curiosity  or  gain,  or  the 
personal  interest  of  the  reader  must  be 
injected  into  the  copy  that  offers  the 
sample,  or  that  accompanies  it.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  is  the  free  sample 
likely  to  serve  effectively  as  a  device 
for  overcoming  "the  handicap  of 
quality." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
means  and  methods  for  convincing  the 
public  of  the  quality  of  a  product  in 
advance  of  purchase;  but  the  aim  of 
this  article  is  not  so  much  to  enumerate 
as  it  is  to  stimulate.  Quality  in  any 
product  is  apt  to  lead  to  lazy-minded- 
ness  in  the  preparation  of  advertising, 
with  the  result  that  unless  that  ad- 
vertiser is  alive  to  the  danger  he  may 
let  the  very  thing  he  depends  upon  to 


Long  Hair  and 
Long  Green 


Long  hair  and  long  green  somehow  don't 
seem  to  go  together. 

Bert  Leston  Taylor,  when  asked  why  men 
of  thought  were  so  apt  to  want  to  change 
society  all  around,  while  men  of  action  were 
so  generally  conservative,  replied  that  it  was 
because  the  men  of  action  were  the  ones 
who  had  to  do  the  work. 

And  the  reason  purchasing  power  and  con- 
servatism are  so  often  associated  is  because 
the  people  with  money  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  pay  the  cost,  always. 

The  trusted  friend  of  the  substantial  man  is 
usually  one  who  shares  his  fundamental 
views.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  the  great 
conservative  newspaper  of  its  community. 

Naturally,  then,  its  circulation  parallels  the 
buying  power  of  the  city.  Naturally  its 
recommendations  carry  weight  with  the 
"key  buyers"  who  set  Cincinnati's  standards. 

Its  advertisers  find  the  favor  of  those  leaders 
their  best  introduction  to  the  rich  market 
of  Southern  Ohio.  Your  market  strategy 
should  include — 


I.  A.  KLEIN 

New  York 
Chicago 


The 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 


CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

'*Qoes  to  the  home — stays  m  the  home'' 
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sell  his  product — its  quality — serve  as 
an   advertising   handicap. 

It  takes  facts,  figures,  convincing 
pictures,  graphic  ideas,  forceful  pre- 
sentations and  unusual  offers  to  over- 
come this  handicap.  No  matter  what 
device  you  use,  it  must  be  used  with 
originality  and  forcefulness,  and  with 
a  definite  realization  that  in  making 
the  first  sale  "quality  doesn't  count 
until  after  the  sale  is  made" — unless 
you  can  7nake  it  count.  And  what 
business  can  hope  to  grow  or  progress 
unless  it  develops  a  steady  volume  of 
"first  sales"? 


Hazard  Advertising  Corporation 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Scott  &  Williams,  Inc.,  same  city,  man- 
ufacturers of  hosiery  and  knitting 
machines;  also  for  J.  Sklar  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  medical  apparatus. 


Foots  &  Morgan,  Inc. 

New  York  agency,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  direct  advertising  for  the  Church- 
hill  &  Alden  Company,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  Ralston  shoes. 


Export  Managers   Club 

Will  hold  its  1925  Get- Together  Meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  March  24,  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems and  practices  encountered  in  the 
export  of  American-made  goods.  The 
morning  session  will  be  presided  over 
by  W.  R.  Cummings,  Monroe  Calculat- 
ing Machine  Company.  The  afternoon 
session  will  have  as  its  chairman  Oren 
O.  Gallup  of  the  Simonds  Saw  and 
Steel  Company. 


Gundlach  Advertising  Company 

Chicago,  will  act  as  advertising  coun- 
sel for  San-Detach  Brush  Company,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Campbell-Eivald  Company 

Has  moved  its  New  York  office  into 
more  spacious  quarters,  taking  over  the 
entire  twenty-third  floor  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Building,  Madison  Avenue  and 
41st  Street.  The  personnel  of  the  New 
York  staff  has  been  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  Norman  Craig,  Alfred  K. 
Higgins  and  H.  Ledyard  Towle,  who 
vvill  act  as  manager,  manager  of  ser- 
vice and  art  director  respectively. 


Miss  Julie  Enjelo 

Formerly  connected  with  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency  and  the  Physical 
Culture  Products  Corporation,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Hicks  Advertis- 
ing Agency,  New  York. 


The  Chambers  Agency,  Inc. 

The  New  Orleans  office  will  direct 
advertising  for  the  Pan-American 
Manufacturing  Company,  same  city, 
makers  of  "Sweet  Mandy,"  a  new  soft 
drink. 


Klau-Van  Pietersoni 
Du  nlap-  You  n  ggreen 

Milwaukee,  have  been  retained  as 
advertising  counsel  for  the  Bonita 
Candy  Company,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
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DEALER  JX?W 


The  Plain  Dealer  has  the  Buyers 


"I  Q^  /f.  ^^^  ^  "hard  pull"  year — an  excellent 
-^^ ^f  period  in  which  to  test  the  strength 
(or  weakness)  of  advertising  mediums. 

National  advertisers  who  carefully  deliberated  on 
markets  and  media  staked  more  than  8,000,000 
lines  on  Cleveland  newspapers  in  Northern  Ohio. 

Over  4,000,000  lines  of  this  went  to  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  ALONE. 

These  advertisers  made  no  mistake! 

Reader-acceptance  of  a  great  newspaper — one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  country  and  by  far  the  greatest 
in  the  prosperous  Northern  Ohio  market — was 
directly  reflected  by  advertiser-acceptance. 

1586  national  advertisers  believe  that  the  Plain 
Dealer  has  the  BUYERS ;  they  were  responsible 
for  51%  of  the  total  national  lineage  in  Cleveland 
newspapers  in  1924  appearing  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
ALONE. 

965  of  these  advertisers  used  no  other  Cleveland 
newspaper! 


Qk  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in  Cleveland  and  Northern  Oh/o^OSE  SfedmmALO'NE^One  Cmt  ^illsell  if 


J.    B.    WOODWARD 

110    E.    42nd    St., 
New   York 


WOODWARD    &    KELLY 

350     N.     Mich.     Ave..     Chicago 

Fine  Arts   Bldj.,    Detroit 


R.    J.    BIDWELL    CO. 

Times  Building 
Los    Angeles.    Cal. 


R.    J.    BIDWELL   CO. 

742   Market  Street 

San    Francisco,     CaL 
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Radio 

Manufacturers 

Can  Advertise 

L/Ocally 

Where  local  conditions  are  such 
that  advertising  needs  to  be 
focussed,  there  more  than  any 
other  place  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING fills  a  real  need 
for  the  manufacturer. 

Where  production  is  such  that 
only  a  certain  territory,  or  ter- 
ritories, is  desired  for  dealer-job- 
ber distribution,  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING is  the  only  pub- 
lication which  can  serve. 

Where  jobber  co-operation  is  to 
be  reciprocated  by  local  adver- 
tising reaching  all  the  trade  of 
a  given  zone,  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING is  the  manufac- 
turer's one  sure  answer. 

Write  for  Zone  Map  and  full  de- 
tails of  the  greater 


243  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Sure  and  Swift 

Photostats  make  testi- 
monials and  visualizations 
sure  and  they  can  be  pro- 
duced within  a  few  hours. 

You  can  have  reproduc- 
tions, enlarged  or  reduced 
— and  in  any  number  of 
copies,  by  the  Commerce 
Photostat  service  in  a  swift 
and  inexpensive  manner. 

Finished  out  of  town  or- 
ders are  mailed  three 
hours  after  they  are  re- 
ceived. 


COMMERCE  PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


O  Maiden  Lane.  New  York  City 
Telephone :  John  3697" 

QuicAer  and  cheaper lebToductiorK. 


PHOTO-TTAT/* 

for  economic  and  effective  — 

VI/'UALIZATION 


Advertising  Can  Assist  in 
Making  Better  Homes 
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and  decorations  today  as  they  did  a  few 
years  ago.  Then  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  have  a  beautiful  home  was  hardly 
ever  allowed  to  enter  the  mind  of  the 
average  woman  because  the  cost  was 
considered  prohibitive.  But  now  new 
forces  are  at  work  changing  buying 
habits,  and  these  changes  are  best 
known  by  those  who  are  constantly 
studying    the    influences    behind    them. 

OBVIOUSLY  the  dealer  is  a  very 
impoi'tant  factor  in  carrying  out 
a  merchandising  plan  such  as  has 
been  described.  He  puts  the  merchan- 
dise into  the  average  American  home. 
He  lives  in  the  same  town  as  do  the 
women  he  serves.  He  has  or  should 
have  their  goodwill.  He  comes  in  daily 
personal  contact  with  them.  He  is  the 
manufacturer's  representative  always 
on  the  ground.  He  should  be  a  man  in 
whose  taste  and  judgment  women  will 
have  confidence.  To  help  make  him 
such  a  dealer  is  largely  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  manufacturer,  a  responsi- 
bility which  he  must  be  willing  to  dis- 
charge if  he  wishes  to  get  his  product 
into  the  homes  in  the  dealer's  trading 
zone.  His  program  for  the  dealer  should 
include  the  following: 

1.  Get  the  dealer's  sympathetic  co- 
operation on  the  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising plans  by  explaining  them  to 
him  and  pointing  out  how  he  can  bene- 
fit by  working  in  harmony  with  such 
plans. 

2.  Make  the  dealer's  salesmen  fa- 
miliar with  the  plans.  Get  them  to  use 
the  demonstration  books  and  other  lit- 
erature in  their  sales  work.  Lead  them 
to  take  a  progressive  interest  in  the 
fundamentals  of  interior  furnishing  and 
decorating.  This  is  not  the  easiest 
problem  to  solve,  but  it  is  one  that 
must  be  solved  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible in  all  successful  campaigns. 

3.  Give  the  dealer  practical  sugges- 
tions on  demonstration  rooms  and  lay- 
outs for  effective  window  displays. 

4.  Help  the  dealer  in  his  local  adver- 
tising. Get  him  to  tie  up  his  effort 
effectively  with  the  national  advertis- 
ing done  by  the  manufacturer. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  interior  decorating  and  fur- 
nishing should  be  prepared,  and  the 
salesmen  induced  to  master  it. 

They  should  not  only  be  familiar 
with  the  merchandise  they  are  selling, 
but  they  should  know  enough  about 
harmony,  color,  balance,  and  so  on,  to 
enable  them  to  sell  an  appreciation  of 
the  service  which  the  merchandise  can 
render.  Much  of  such  knowledge  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  series  of  booklets 
issued  by  the  manufacturer,  but  the  in- 
centive to  study  the  booklets  must  be 


provided  by  the  manufacturer  himself. 

The  manufacturer  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  build  a  prestige  for  his  line  and 
to  help  the  dealer  build  a  prestige  for 
his  store,  by  seeing  that  the  window 
and  demonstration  room  displays  are 
based  upon  standards  of  good  taste  and 
decorative  harmony,  with  the  right  em- 
phasis on  original  grouping  of  the 
pieces.  Proper  displays  mean  increased 
sales,  and  they  should  therefore  receive 
concentrated  study. 

Sales  can  be  increased  by  a  good  per- 
centage in  thousands  of  retail  stores  in 
1925  by  simply  laying  more  stress  on 
the  methods  of  displaying  the  products. 
Retail  stores  should  be  more  than  just 
one  step  beyond  a  warehouse.  In  their 
displays  they  should  reproduce  the 
home  atmosphere  and  thus  make  it  pos- 
sible for  people  to  see  the  products  in 
a  natural  home  setting.  The  dealer's 
ability  to  put  himself  in  the  woman's 
place  means  more  in  making  sales  in 
the  case  of  the  home  furnishings  dealer 
than  it  does  in  that  of  a  dealer  in  any 
other  line. 

In  lining  up  dealers  in  any  campaign 
of  this  kind,  the  manufacturer  should 
not  overlook  the  part  that  his  traveling 
salesmen  will  play  in  the  success  of  his 
campaign.  As  soon  as  the  campaign 
has  been  prepared,  they  should  be  called 
together  and  have  its  details  explained 
to  them,  as  well  as  the  reasons  behind 
the  campaig^n. 

It  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom  that 
every  successful  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising campaign  is  first  sold  to  the 
manufacturer's  salesmen,  and  they  in 
turn  sell  it  to  their  dealers. 

THE  effect  of  a  plan  of  this  kind  is 
to  make  more  intelligent  buyers. 
It  gives  women  definite  knowledge  and 
definite  ideas  on  home  furnishings  and 
decorations.  When  they  buy,  they  nat- 
urally show  a  leaning  toward  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  manufacturer  who  has 
provided  them  with  buying  knowledge. 
Dealers  in  turn  find  that  women  are 
not  only  more  intelligent  buyers,  but 
more  enthusiastic  prospects.  Because 
of  this  well-founded  interest  on  the 
part  of  women,  dealers  are  likely  to 
work  harder  for  orders.  They  realize 
that  the  educational  advertising  being 
done  by  the  manufacturer  makes  for 
satisfied  customers.  It  eliminates  com- 
plaints after  the  merchandise  has  been 
sold.  So  naturally,  dealers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
with  the  manufacturer  who  is  making 
better  buyers  of  their  prospects  and 
making  the  work  of  selling  correspond- 
ingly easier  and  more  profitable,  pro- 
vided that  the  manufacturer  supplies 
the  dealer  with  the  necessary  local  help. 
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Distinctive  Ships — 

Featured  in  the  April  Issue 


NOWHERE  else  is  it  possible  for  the  ship  operator,  shipowner,  ship- 
builder or  naval  architect  to  find  grouped  in  one  single  issue  of  a 
publication  all  the  fundamentally  important  information  about  each 
new  and  outstanding  vessel  given  as  it  is  in  the 

Annual 

Distinctive  Ship  Number 

April  Issue 


In  this  regular  annual  number  are  listed 
all  the  new  ships  contracted  for,  under 
construction,  or  completed  recently.  A 
page  is  devoted  to  the  complete  descrip- 
tion of  each  distinctive  ship  chosen. 
Here  are  given  the  names,  of  the  owners, 
builders,  the  manufacturers  of  the  main 
machinery,  auxiliaries  and  equipment. 

Grouped  in  a  special  insert  section  which 


is  printed  on  high  grade  coated  stock, 
these  pages  present  an  authoritative, 
complete  cross-section  of  the  entire  ma- 
rine industry.  They  mirror  the  progress 
that  is  being  made.  Of  course  they  are 
of  intense  interest  to  every  executive 
connected  with  business  of  transporta- 
tion by  water.  Naturally  they  are  re- 
ferred to  time  and  again. 


Forms  close  for  the  Distinctive 
Ship  Insert  Section  March  20. 


New  York 


Penton  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND 


ABC    Member     ABP 


London 
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^^Alas,  how  easily 

things  go  wrong l^^ 

GOOD    health,    courage,    enterprise,    optimism,    efficiency, 
high  earning  capacity — all  distinctly  American  charac- 
teristics. 


But  along  with  them  we  have, 
too  often,  others  not  so  good. 
Confidence  breeds  carelessness — 
large  earnings  lead  to  correspond- 
ing expenditure.  Few  of  us  are 
provident — few  save  against  the 
possible  time  of  less  prosperity. 
Decreased  earning  capacity  comes 
in  a  man's  life  at  about  the  same 
time  that  lowered  vitality  makes 
health  less  certain  and  accidents 
more  serious. 

You  have  heard  of  men  who 
were  ill  for  three  months,  or  who 
had  to  give  up  business  for  a  year. 
If  that  happened  to  you  what 
would  become  of  the  rainy-day 
hoard  .^  Face  the  question  square- 
ly. How  much  must  your  family 
suffer  if  your  earning  ceased  for  a 
year?  What  about  even  six 
months? 

In    youth,    every    man    sets    a 
stake  of  competence  ahead.    When 
he    has    $50,000  — 
$10  0,000    in      ^^^  ,  1,, 
sound  secur-      ^^^l^!::,^ 

NAME. 


}.  Milchel  Qeoige  S. 

THORSEN    &   THORSEN 

Representatives  of  the  Insured 

52  VANDERBILT  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
Vanderbilt  2813 


ities.  he  will  be  fixed  for  life — no 
old  man's  home  for  him — no  ab- 
ject poverty  for  his  family — no 
dependent  old  age.  so  abhorent  to 
the  self-respecting. 

But  how  many  men  of  fifty 
years  have  reached  this  goal?  How 
many  have  reached  it  and  slipped? 
How  sound  are  sound  securities? 
What  about  New  Haven  Railroad 
stock  and  Goodyear  Tire? 

A  very  few  dollars  per  year- — 
so  few  you  can  hardly  believe  it. 
will  insure  the  income  you  require. 
Isn't  income  protection  more 
vitally  important  to  you  than 
fire,  theft,  liability  or  even  life 
insurance?  Face  it  — 
think  of  it  —  ask 
about  it.  ^-^  .  ,„, 
hn  "'"' 
an"  " 


A 

ivertising 

and  Selling        vD 
FORTNIGHTLY 

(5.  Merchimdiiins:  C-  Media 

^f  you  don't  receive  the 
TBrtnightly  regularly 

Marki 

Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly 

9    East    38lh    St.,   New   York    City 

Please    enter    my    snhscription    for    one    year    (26 
issues).       Send   me  bill  for  $2.00  when  first  issue  is 
maUed. 

M 

Address    

7,;:,-"^^    .,„,^.c„„ 

Com    an. 

."=l."-,-;':^'£°t'~.;s;r.ir.:i      1 

Position 

^^ 

The  Public  Buys 
Nothing 
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tended  for  them.  Things  are  said 
smartly  in  these  advertisements,  but 
not  comprehended  by  the  great  public. 
Other  things  are  inferred  or  suggested, 
but  the  message  is  not  delivered.  Thus, 
the  extremely  French  illustration  with 
the  smart  face  of  a  poupet  impresses 
Park  Avenue  with  its  style,  but  Main 
Street  looks  upon  it  incuriously  and 
unmoved,  as  one  more  evidence  of 
what  this  degenerate  world  is  com- 
ing to. 

These  things  are  generally  ex- 
plained as  "snob"  appeal — the  process 
of  advertising  over  the  heads  of  the 
class  intended  to  be  influenced.  It  is  a 
question  whether  an  advertiser  can 
thus  lift  himself  by  his  bootstraps,  but 
the  method  does  not  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  adherents. 

Those  eminently  sane  and  successful 
gentlemen  who  conduct  the  great  mail- 
order companies  do  not  use  the  snob 
appeal,  and  a  study  of  their  catalogs 
reveals  illustrations  that  are  always 
detailed,  specific  and  realistic.  The 
copy  is  never  clever,  never  subtle. 
Realities,  facts,  reiteration  of  the  same 
idea  in  different  words,  simplicity  of 
statement — these  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  copy  that  sells  well  over  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  merchan- 
dise every  year  for  one  mail  order 
house  alone. 

4LL  this  is  only  a  beginning  toward 
xVan  understanding  of  the  public 
mind.     The  thing  changes. 

Just  as  the  banker  watches  the 
prices  of  stocks,  bonds  and  farm  prod- 
uce, cross-checked  by  the  call  money 
rate  and  the  Federal  Reserve  reports, 
so  the  advertiser  must  study  the  in- 
dices of  public  taste  and  mental  prog- 
ress in  the  hinterland. 

The  method  is  extremely  simple  and 
consists  in  reading  the  biggest  maga- 
zines, the  fattest  newspapers  and  the 
best  selling  novels.  This  is  followed 
by  tuning  in  on  station  WHN,  studying 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Advice  to  the 
Lovelorn,  and  seeing  the  movie  that 
has  been  in  town  the  greatest  number 
of  weeks. 

Thus,  the  conscientious  advertiser  is 
forever  debarred  from  having  a  won- 
derful time,  but  gradually  begins  to 
know  something  about  that  greatest  of 
advertising  mysteries — the  mind  of  the 
public. 


O.  G.  Draper 

For  the  last  six  years  assistant  ad- 
vertising manager  and  manager  of  sales 
promotion  of  the  American  Multigraph 
Sales  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  creative  de- 
partments of  Seth  Seiders  Incorporated 
and  Mather  and  Company,  affiliated  in- 
ternal industrial  advertising  specialists, 
Chicago. 
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Advertise  Knit   Goods 

in  the  only  two  papers  that  cover 
the  knitting  industry  completely. 

UNDERWEAR  &  HOSIERY   REVIEW 

SWEATER  NEfJS  &  KNITTED  OUTERWEAR 

321  Broadway.  New  York 


National  lllller 

Eitabllshtd    1895 
A     Monthly     Business    and     Tsctiniral     Journal 
eovoring    Ihe    Flour.     Food    and    Cereal     Mills. 
The    only    A.    B.    C.    and    A.    B.    P.    paper    la 
the   field. 

e30    W.    JACKSON    BLVD.     CHICAGO 
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Folded   Edge  Ouckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  und  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithugruphed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
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BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 

SuhsCTtberi    have    prnven    rurttiiBlne    imjwit    oT 
nearly  t«n  hllllon  (inlLirs  ytarly.     Iteartii-o  tnn- 
tractora.  hullilers.  arrhltects,  flc,  of  kmiwn  re- 
sponsibility,     ruhllshed  iiiniithly  for    16  yean. 
Member  A.   n.   C.  sn.1   A.   B.    P. 
239   West   3!lth    St..    New    York:    First    National    Bank 
Building,    Chicago:    320    Market    St..    San    Franclsu 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 
"The  Gr*8t  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Inttls- 
pensahle  a<Mgfr  i>n  shoe  styles  and  shoe  merrhan- 
dlsniK  of  Ihf  bralratrd  retail  shoe  inrrrhaTils  of 
this  naintry.  I'lrrulallon  13,123  copies  weekly 
(Member  A.  K  r,  )  Plrsl  rtlnlce  of  thr  a.lvercner 
of  Bhot^.  leHtlicrs.  hosiery  or  sho«>-<it(ire  goods. 
Metnber    Assorlaletl    Business    Papers,     Inc. 
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Why  Use  Crosswords 
in  Advertising?  • 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin  | 


THE  first  thought  of  a  boss,  when 
he  sees  his  advertising  manager 
planning  a  crossword  puzzle,  is 
that  the  fellow  is  playing  at  his  work 
or  that  he  has  the  bug  so  badly  that 
he  allows  it  to  carry  him  away  even 
when  he  is  spending  the  firm's  money. 

But  that  boss  doesn't  know  much 
about  advertising  and  he  doesn't  know 
much  about  human  nature  today. 

Advertising's  first  job  is  to  get  atten- 
tion. In  the  mass  of  pretty  generally 
well-done  conventional  advertising  to- 
day, it  is  mighty  hard  to  command  at- 
tention and  hold  it.  Good  typography 
is  not  so  unusual  as  it  formerly  was 
and  does  not  create  the  decisive  con- 
trast that  it  did  formerly.  Good  illus- 
trations are  now  quite  common.  They 
do  not  command  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  same  extent  they  once 
did. 

Today  it  is  a  real  man's  job — a  real 
typographical  job — a  real  artist's  job 
to  command  attention.  The  pages  of 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  full  of 
cleverly  designed  attention-getters — all 
getting  more  or  less  attention  and 
none  of  them  arousing  exclusive  inter- 
est for  itself.  The  public  has  become 
accustomed  to  a  higher  standard. 

If  the  advertiser  in  a  medium  of  a 
million  circulation  can  get  the  in- 
terested attention  of  one  thousand 
readers,  he  has  done  a  good  job.  Among 
a  million  readers  of  varying  minds  and 
tastes  it  is  hard  enough  to  find  the  way 
to  interest  a  thousand  people. 

But  now  the  world  has  gone  to  work- 
ing crossword  puzzles.  The  stenog- 
rapher, the  banker,  the  hotel  chamber 
maid,  the  school  teacher,  the  doctor, 
lawyer,  merchant,  bookkeeper,  butcher, 
ashman  and  college  professor  are  work- 
ing crossword  puzzles.  Every  time 
a  crossword  puzzle  shows  on  any  page 
anywhere,  the  eyes  of  the  crossword 
puzzler  are  drawn  to  it  and  he  studies 
it  until  he  finds  out  what  the  whole 
thing  is  about. 

Such  is  the  interest  in  crossword 
puzzles  today  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
other  typography  or  design  that  can 
command  such  wide  attention  and  such 
deep  and  immediate  interest  as  a  cross- 
word puzzle.  It  may  be  quite  obvious 
that  the  puzzle  is  an  advertisement; 
but  the  puzzler — believing  himself  or 
herself  to  be  an  expert  at  such  puzzles 
— wants  to  see  what  the  fellow  is  try- 
ing to  do,  and  the  puzzle  is  solved  to 
find  out. 

If  the  message  is  cleverly  inducted 
into  the  words  of  the  puzzle,  the  cross- 
word puzzle  imbeds  the  words  deeper 
into  the  mind  of  the  reader  than  any 


other  typography,  because  the  reader 
must  dig  deeper  and  work  harder  to 
get  the  words.  The  advertising  mes- 
sage always  comes  as  a  surprise — it 
meets  with  no  resistance,  and  then  the 
reader  always  appreciates  the  clever- 
ness of  the  advertiser  in  getting  the 
advertising  message  inlaid  in  the  weft 
of  the  puzzle.  So  he  or  she  thinks 
about  the  words  and  messagb  and  re- 
members them. 

An  editor  of  a  sales  and  promotion 
service  for  retail  stores  recently  pub- 
lished a  crossword  puzzle  to  be  used  by 
the  stores  in  a  published  contest,  to  put 
across  some  editorial  ideas  that  would 
be  worked  out  in  the  solution. 

Dozens  of  stores  have  reported  tre- 
mendous interest  aroused.  Thousands 
of  people  have  worked  on  the  puzzle 
and  turned  in  their  answers.  Some 
stores  reported  largely  increased  busi- 
ness while  the  contest  was  on,  because 
certain  features  of  the  contest  brought 
contestants  to  the  store  for  aid  in  the 
solution.  The  puzzle  contest  created 
citywide  comment  and  did  enormous 
publicity  work  and.  when  this  public 
interest  was  aroused,  it  made  every- 
body in  the  community  read  the  edi- 
torial messages  that  the  puzzle  brought 
out. 

IN  another  puzzle  soon  to  be  used  the 
"hidden  message"  editorial  phrases 
are  worked  out  on  the  diagonals,  to  bo 
discovered  by  the  puzzlers  and  to  be 
printed  in  heavy  type  when  the  solu- 
tion is  published.  This  will  make 
people  talk  about  the  hidden  messages 
which  the  puzzle  exploits  and  hundreds 
of  people  will  write  to  the  store  about 
them. 

The  crossword  puzzle  provides  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  for  making 
an  important  announcement  about  a 
coming  event  or  feature,  for  the  an- 
nouncement is  hidden  and  unsuspected. 
Not  until  the  puzzler  has  worked  out 
the  words  for  himself  does  the  an- 
nouncement spring  before  his  eyes 
as  a  total  surprise — thus  making  a 
vastly  deeper  impression,  not  soon  to 
be  erased  from  the  mind. 

Like  any  other  form  of  advertising, 
the  puzzle  is  subject  to  gross  weak- 
nesses by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  done.  If  played  with  as  a 
mere  arouser  of  curiosity,  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  space  given  to  it  and  would 
be  below  the  dignity  of  many  adver- 
tisers. But,  if  done  with  an  intelligent 
plan,  with  a  definite  message  to  pre- 
sent, the  puzzle  may  be  made  a  power- 
ful adjunct  and  complement  to  any  ad- 
vertising campaign. 
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y^VERY  intimate  study  of  Australia  has  revealed  to  us  a 
^-'^    profitable  market  if  intelligently  merchandised. 

Our  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
has  convinced  us  that  Australia  offers  more  to  the  American 
manufacturer  than  does  any  other  country  in  proportion  to 
its  population. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Australia  is  rich.  Rich  in 
every  way  with  but  one  exception — it  is  not  a  manufacturing 
country — it  depends  almost  entirely  upon  overseas  sources  of 
supply. 

That  American  manufacturers  are  not  making  the  most  of 
Australian  opportunities  is  self-evident  from  a  report  of  the 
Wash-'ngton  Bureau  of  Commerce,  which  says:  "Australia 
offers  unlimited  opportunity  to  the  American  if  only  he  will 
approach  it  with  that  same  aggressiveness  which  has  made 
him  so  successful  in  his  domestic  field." 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  Five  Trading  Zoms — What  will  sell  and  how. 

MORSE  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCY 

449  Fourth  A\?cnue  ,Nc^>?^rk 

6  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G. 5, London 

"ADVERTISING    IS    SEED    SOWING  — THE    WORLD    OUR    FIELD 
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PowerBy 
TheMontL 


THE  Radio  Digest  is  a  WEEKLY.  All 
other  Radio  magazines  of  known  circula- 
tion are  monthly  publications.  On  the  basis 
of  POWER-BY-THE-MONTH  the  Radio 
Digest  EXCEEDS  the  combined  power  of 
all  other  Radio  magazines  of  known  circula- 
tion at  an  advertising  cost  30%  LESS. 

FIGURES 

for  FEBRUARY,  1925 

PRINT  ORDER         Open  Line  Rale 
Four  Issues  Four  Issues 

Radio  Digest  1,260,000     $4.80 

Approiimale  Prinl  Order       Open  line  Rate 

Tttag-azine  B 400,000  $2.50 

Mag-azine   C 180,000  1.50 

Mag-azine  D 170,000  1.25 

Magazine  E 165,000  1.00 

Mag-azine  r 75,000  .60 

Total  Print  Order  (Approximate) 

of   Other    Radio    Magazines  of  --„---  ^_  __ 

Known    Circulation 990,000  $6.85 

POWER-B  Y-THE-MONTH  gives  the 
Radio  Digest  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  all  other  Radio  Magazines 
of  known  circulation    COMBINED 

*Radio  Digest  contract  rates  are  substantially  lower  than 
contract  rates  of  all  other  Radio  Publications. 


the  Park-Lexington  Bldg..  247 
if  Mr.  William  A.  Thompson. 
)r  increased  productiveness  of  Radio 
Advertising  will  be  rendered  cheerfully. 


©^*S9 


Radio  Digest 

510  North  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO 

JS.  C.  RAYNEB,  Fablisher 


(St'^SS) 


^*'^*»  Y«*»*  *^<»*»S 


AT  the  conclusion  of  each 
volume     of     the     Fort- 
nightly an  index  will  be  pub- 
lished and  mailed  to  you.     By  doing 
so  you  will  acquire  an  invaluable  ref- 
erence book  on  advertising  and  sell- 
ing. 


Breaking  In  the 
Copy  Cub 

[continued  from  page  32] 

Mechanically  speaking,  shorthand  is 
an  immense  help.  Few  young  copy- 
writers know  it;  many  of  them  scorn 
it;  but  no  other  tool  of  my  trade  hasg 
been  of  more  convenience  to  me  thai 
my  ability  to  log  what  the  presidenij 
says  verbatim  and  reproduce  his  exaei 
words  as  closely  as  possible  in  mj 
copy.  It's  also  convenient  in  a  long 
and  involved  conference. 

If  you  haven't  shorthand,  an  ab4 
breviated  longhand  will  do.  But  notea 
you  must  take,  the  fuller  the  betters 
and  this  applies  not  only  to  your  origiJ_ 
nal  interview,  but  to  all  your  revisions 
and  OK's.  Few  things  are  more  ex- 
asperating to  the  boss  than  to  tell  a 
cub  to  make  certain  changes  and  find 
on  the  revise  that  he  forgot  the  most 
important  one  of  all.  Put  down  what 
is  said,  at  the  time;  transcribe  your 
notes,  and  keep  the  typed  transcription 
in  your  folder  containing  all  the  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  job.  Check  off 
each  item  as  you  get  it  done. 

If  you  are  really  a  cub  reading  this 
article,  stop  at  this  point,  go  look  at 
yourself  in  the  mirror,  and  say  to  your- 
self solemnly  three  times,  "Put  it 
down,  you  fool!  Put  it  down  at  the 
time!  Put  it  down!"  It  will  save  you 
grief,  take  my  word  for  it! 

SO  much  for  the  mechanics  of  getting 
your  interview.  The  spirit  of  it  will 
depend  mainly  on  the  kind  of  person 
you  are.  If  you  are  capable  of  getting 
another  person's  viewpoint,  if  you  are 
a  good  listener,;  if  you  have  the  knack 
of  asking  deft  questions  unobtrusively, 
if  you  are  really  interested  in  what  the 
other  person  says,  he  will  expand,  and 
you'll  get  a  good  story.  If  you  sit 
dumbly  expectant,  or  obtrude  your 
personality,  or  throw  him  off  by  inter- 
rupting, you  probably  won't.  This  can 
be  learned  only  by  practice.  News- 
paper training  is  excellent  preparation 
for  copywriting.  It  teaches  you  how 
to  get  your  facts,  all  your  facts,  be 
sure  of  their  Tightness,  state  them 
concisely,  and  get  them  OK'd  when 
written. 

But  the  copywriter  cannot  stop  with 
this. 

He  must  now  think  of  his  public,  and 
decide  how  best  to  translate  his  story 
into  terms  that  the  public  will  compre- 
hend. 

One  of  the  greatest  abilities  a  copy- 
writer can  possess  is  the  ability  to  rise 
like  a  bird  in  the  air  and  look  down 
upon  another  city;  to  transpose  him- 
self into  another  class  of  society,  an- 
other kind  of  home,  another  type  of 
mind;  and  write  about  his  product,  not 
as  he  feels  himself,  but  as  he  knows  the 
prospective  buyer  of  it  will  feel.  He 
must  sit  at  a  desk  in  New  York  City 
and  transpose  his  mind  into  that  of  a 
woman  buying  a  dress  at  Marshall 
Field's;  or  a  clerk  in  a  little  Nebraska 
drugstore  deciding  to   save   his  money 
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and  take  a  memory  course;  or  a  busy 
executive  about  to  place  an  order  for  a 
carload  of  millwork. 

How  is  he  going  to  know  how  these 
people  will  feel? 

Well,  every  copywriter  has  his  own 
method.  One  clever  copy  chief  col- 
lected photographs  of  types  of  people. 
When  a  cub  brought  him  a  grand  hunk 
of  elegant  language  about  the  kitchen 
stove,  the  copy  chief  would  pull  out  a 
picture  of  Ma  and  Pa — Ma,  who  would 
bake  cookies  in  such  a  stove;  Pa,  who 
would  have  to  dive  down  into  his  jeans 
for  the  price  of  it — and  he  would  say 
to  the  cub:  "Would  these  people  be 
persuaded  by  that  copy,  do  you  think? 
.  .  .  Put  these  pictures  up  on  your 
desk  and  try  again." 

Another  advertising  man,  noted  for 
his  ability  to  merchandise  women's 
goods,  says  he  gets  most  of  his  best 
slants  by  just  hanging  about  depart- 
ment stores  and  watching  women  buy. 

I,  myself,  get  out  of  New  York  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  and  look  at  the 
people.  I  stroll  down  Main  Street,  I 
study  shop  windows,  I  wander  along 
department  store  aisles,  I  look  at  the 
homes,  I  read  the  local  papers,  I  talk 
to  business  men  and  home  women.  It 
trues  up  my  perspective  immensely. 
When  I  can't  get  out  of  town,  I  go 
about  New  York  and  look  at  people; 
for  rolled  up  in  New  York  and  its  en- 
virons you'll  find  samples  of  almost 
every  size  of  community  and  every  type 
of  mind.  When  the  Democratic  dele- 
gates and  their  wives  convened  all  over 
Fifth  Avenue,  I  took  a  good  careful 
look  at  them.  What  did  I  see?  Why, 
subscribers  to  Royal!  I  wrote  my  next 
piece  of  Royal  copy  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible from  their  point  of  view,  and  it's 
the  best  statement  about  that  maga- 
zine of  sensible  ready-to-wear  fashions 
and  smart  but  conservative  patterns 
that  I've  been  able  to  make  yet. 

The  young  copywriter  cannot  put  too 
much  effort  on  getting  the  other  fel- 
low's point  of  view,  knowing  all  kinds 
of  humanity  first-hand,  and  insisting 
on  seeing  things  as  they  are,  not  sec- 
ond-hand, as  some  other  copywriter  has 
seen  them.  No  one  can  teach  you  this. 
You  must  devise  your  own  method  to 
suit  your  own  temperament  and  your 
own  outfit  of  brains.  It  is  the  very 
foundation-stone  of  learning  to  write 
copy  that  will  sell. 


[This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Miss  Birchall.  The  third  will  appear  in 
an   early   issue. — Editor.] 


Gundlach  Advertising  Agpticy 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  San  Telmo  Cigar  Manufacturing 
Company,  makers  of  the  Robert  Bacon 
cigar. 


Harry  Beyer 

Formerly  circulation  manager  of  the 
Phelps  Publishing  Company,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  has  resigned  to  take  a 
similar  position  with  the  Engineering 
Magazine  Company,  New  Y'ork,  pub- 
lishers of  Industrial  Management  and 
Industry  Illustrated. 


But 

No  Other 
Textile  Paper 
Was  Asked 


Not  so  very  long  ago,  the  head  of  a  large  woolen 

and  worsted  organization  telegraphed  us  as  follows: 
"Plant  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Name  best  equipped 
engineer  for  rebuilding."  We  named  the  engineer  and 
contractor.  One  hundred  other  people — could  have 
named  one  or  fifty  engineers  wholly  capable  and  thor- 
oughly equipped — but  no  other  textile  paper  was  asked 
to  perform  this  service  or  to  assume  this  responsibility. 

We  not  only  want  to  carry  the  advertising  that  the 

American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  deserves  and  the 
industry  w^arrants,  but  we  also  want  to  give  a  personal 
service  to  every  advertiser. 


Standard   7x10   Page 


Established   1887 


Charter  Member  A.  B.  C. 


American 


Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

BENNETT  SERVICE 

Recognized    Organ    of    the    Great    Textile    Manufacturing    Industries    of    Americe 

Largest    Net   Paid    Circulation    of    any   Textile    Publication 

The   Oldest  Textile   Paper  of  Continuous   Publication  in  the   United   States 


530  Atlantic  Ave. 
Boston 


229    E.    Stone    Ave. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
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"  What  do  II  ou  mean — 
a  24  liour  paper?" 

Just  this — 

Morning 10,138 

Evening    12,902 


Total    Circulation.  .23,040 

— Same  ads 
Same  features 
Same  editorials 

in    both    editions 

Subscribers  would  no 
more  think  of  buying 
BOTH  the  morning  and 
evening  NEWS-TIMES 
than  they  would  of  buy- 
ing two  of  our  Sunday 
issues. 

6  cents  a   ling  for 
all     day     insertion 

SOUTH  BEND 
NEWSTIMES 

Daily  and  Sunday 
No  duplication  guaranteed. 


Profitable  Agency 

Connection  for 

Advertising-   Man 

Controlling  Accounts 


^^^jOME  clean-cut 
H^^y  advertising  man 
i!!L,-«M  controlling  his 
own  accounts  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally attractive 
proposition  awaiting  him 
with  one  of  the  smaller 
high-class  advertising 
agencies  located  in  the 
Grand  Central  district 
(congenial  Christian  or- 
ganization)— recognized 
and  well  financed .  Repl ies 
kept  in  strict  confidence. 

Address  Box— 257 
Advertising    and    Selling 
Fortnightly,  9  East  38th 
Street,  New  York  City 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Jesse  H.  Neal 

By  A.  M. 

JESSE  is  particularly  reticent  about 
the  exact  date  of  his  birth,  which 
is  rather  surprising  when  con- 
trasted with  his  devotion  and  painstak- 
ing attention  to  the  detailed  duties  of 
his  several  positions — one  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  the  World,  a  post  he  has 
filled  for  three  years,  and  the  other  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Associated 
Business  Papers,  Inc.,  which  office  he 
has    honored    for    one    year    less    than 


a  decade.  Jesse  tells  us  he  was  born — 
a  fact  that  we  have  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion— in  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  that  a 
few  years  later  forty  Sioux  Indians 
were  hanged  on  one  community  scaf- 
fold within  sight  of  his  birthplace. 
Just  what  may  be  the  particular  signi- 
ficance of  this  harrowing  bit  of  in- 
formation we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain, 
but  it  is  included  to  make  the  record 
complete. 

We  have  it  on  other  excellent  au- 
thority that  Jesse  first  startled  the 
neighborhood  during  a  peaceful  in- 
terval between  two  devastating  bliz- 
zards, which  may  or  may  not  be 
symbolic   of   his  later   career. 

At  a  tender  age,  as  the  realists  put 
it,  Jesse  was  taken  to  St.  Paul,  the 
place  that  made  Minneapolis  famous. 
There  he  stayed  more  or  less  peaceably 
until  1912.  During  that  period  the 
virus  of  ambition  entered  young  Neal's 
soul,  and  he  sought  fame  and  fortune 
with  three  different  railroads.  Whether 
he  gave  these  jobs  up  or  whether  the 
railroads  gave  him  up  is  not  quite  clear, 
but  we  next  hear  of  Jesse  trying  his 
luck  in  the  "newspaper  game."  This 
must  have  been  about  the  time  his 
devilish  versatility  began  to  make  itself 
manifest,    for    his    services    on    three 


different  newspapers   embraced  adver- 
tising,  circulation   and   editorial   work. 

Then  came  a  day  when  the  news- 
paper field  knew  not  Jesse.  He  had 
annexed  unto  himself  a  position  as 
secretary  of  a  large  manufacturing 
company,  and  in  his  spare  moments 
dabbled,  or  perhaps  it  was  meddled, 
with  the  advertising  and  sales. 

Those  yeasty  stirrings  were  still 
lermenting  in  Jesse's  innards,  how- 
ever, for  he  turned  up  one  fine  day  as 
general  manager  of  a  metal  building 
company,  said  to  be  the  first  concern 
to  make  a  successful  portable  sheet 
metal  building.  Jesse  introduced  his 
company's  product  in  every  State  of  the 
Union    and    several    foreign    countries. 

After  leaving  St.  Paul  in  1912,  he 
essayed  to  run  an  advertising  agency 
in  Cleveland,  but  observing  the  air  of 
affluence  exhibited  by  the  "specials" 
who  called  upon  him,  he  joined  their 
ranks  as  General  Representative  of 
the  Root  Newspaper  Association.  In 
1915  this  company  called  him  to  New 
York,  where  one  year  later  he  became 
the  first  and  only  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Associated  Business  Papers. 

Space  and  discretion  prevent  a  full 
recital  of  his  many  advertising  activi- 
ties, but  we  have  it  from  credible 
sources  that  he  was  President  of  the 
Town  Criers  Club,  St.  Paul;  Director 
of  the  New  York  Advertising  Club; 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Federal 
Advertising  Division  during  the  war; 
Secretary  of  the  National  Advertising 
Commission;  that  he  managed  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Indianapolis  Advertising 
Convention,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
committee  that  got  so  many  advertis- 
ing men  and  women  across  the  ocean 
to  London  last  summer. 

This  reminds  us  that  while  hob- 
nobbing with  royalty  and  officialdom  on 
the  other  side,  Jesse  was  decorated  by 
the  French  Government  and  had  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  title  oi  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

One  of  his  hobbies  is  breasting  the 
briny  deep  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
costume  shown  in  the  photograph, 
which  is  said  to  be  authentic.  Another 
of  his  avocations  is  acting  as  the  oflS- 
cial  Boswell  for  some  organization  or 
other. 

Frank  W.  Nye 

By  S.  E. 

FRANK  W.  NYE,  son  of  the  fa- 
mous "Bill,"  was  born  in  Wis- 
consin, raised  in  North  Carolina, 
educated  in  Washington,  D.  C;  Berlin, 
Germany,  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  has 
lived  in  Kansas  City,  Iowa  and  New 
York  City. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  Kansas  City, 
Frank  W.  abandoned  the  sale  of  build- 
ing supplies  in  favor  of  printing, 
lithography  and  advertising  novelties. 
There  was  too  much  stability  and  fixity 
in  the  building  business  to  suit  his 
adventurous  spirit. 

The  elusive  force  known  as  Adver- 
tising was  pursued  assiduously  for  a 
time,  first  with  a  small  class  magazine 
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Announcing 

Homebuilders'  Exhibits 


Minimis  visit  the  me- 
tropolis every  month. 
Most  of  them  arrive 
at  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  —  one  block 
from  tlie  Homebuild- 
ers' Exhibits. 


0/\  CifiCh  keenly      interested     home- 

'  builders,  now  actually  put- 

ting their  savings  into  New  York's  larg- 
est Building  and  Loan  Association  each 
month,  will  enter  through  the  Homebuild- 
ers' Exhibits  to  make  their  monthly 
deposits.  The  Homebuilders'  program  of 
these  people  alone  represents  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $300,000,000. 

Home  Builders'  Exhibits 

The  only  permanent  exhibition  for  home 
builders — with  stimulating,  educational 
exhibits  of  nationally  advertised  and 
tested  materials,  methods  and  equip- 
ment for  home  builders.  Situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  New  York  City. 


Tens  of  °^  other  prospective  home 
-jr  .     owners     will     visit     and 

tnOUSanas  study  Homebuilders'  Ex- 
hibits— the  30,000  being  only  a  guaranteed 
nucleus  attendance.  Representation  in 
Homebuilders'  Exhibits  will  bring  your 
products  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
increasing  numbers  of  prospective  home 
owners. 

Exhibit  Your  Products 

Trained  attendants  will  explain  your  prod- 
ucts and  distribute  your  literature.  Sub- 
stantial manufacturers  and  distributors 
will  be  represented  here.  Many  of  the 
largest  and  best  known  manufacturers 
already  have  secured  space  and  service. 
Let  us  send  you  further  information  re- 
garding the  exhibit.     Write  today. 


opening  June  1, 
1925,  in  Buildinti 
and  Loan  Building. 
(Owned  hy  Railroad 
Co-oferati-c  Build- 
ing Sr  Loan  Asso- 
cation.) 


HOMEBUILDERS'  EXHIBITS,  Inc. 

Lexington  Avenue,  Corner  44th  Street 

.Address    until   completimi    of    .\'rzc   Building 

37  West  39th  Street 

Operated     in     conjunction     with 

HOME  OWNERS'  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 
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your  service 

The  courteous  girl  at  the  switchboard  speaks  the 
first  word  in  more  than  two  miUion  conversations  an 
hour.  Presiding  day  and  night  at  the  busy  intersec- 
tions of  speech,  she  is  always  at  the  call  of  the  nation's 
homes,  farms  and  offices. 

Out  of  sight,  and  most  of  the  time  out  of  hearing 
of  the  subscribers,  little  is  known  of  the  switchboard 
girl — of  her  training  and  supervision  under  careful 
teachers,  and  of  her  swift  and  skilful  work.  Like- 
wise, little  is  known  of  the  engineering  problems 
necessary  to  bring  the  terminals  of  sixteen  million 
telephones  within  the  reach  of  a  girl's  arm,  or  of  the 
ceaseless  work  of  maintenance  which  in  fair  weather 
and  storm  keeps  the  mechanism  fit  and  the  wires  open. 

America's  millions  of  people  must  have  at  their 
command  means  of  direct  and  instant  communica- 
tion, and  the  Bell  System  must  ever  be  in  tune  with 
the  demands  of  national  service. 

These  are  the  components  of  America's  system  of 
telephony:  The  best  of  engineering,  the  best  of  manu- 
facture, the  best  of  facilities — and  a  personnel  trained 
and  eager  to  serve. 

^^?^  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  AssociATfeD  Companies 

BELL  SYSTEM 

l^jU^J^    One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


T—  {       Lumber  Manufacturers, 

* "         J  Woodworking  Plants 

Reach  I    '"^^"I'TL.X'"''' 

Americanj^mbertnan 

A.  B.  C.  Est.  1873        CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Only  Denne'zn   . 
Canadian  Advertiiini 


lu  cannot  effectively  place  j 
iiiaiilan  Advertising  by  mei 
suiting  a  Newspaper  Directory.  Tou 
1  an  Advertising  Agency  familiar 
b  "on  the  spot"  conditions.    Write. 

rA- JDENNE  C  Company  ItdJ 

Reford    Bldg.  TORONTO. 


— The  Craftsman — then  with  some 
women's  magazines  of  large  circula- 
tion. He  gained  familiarity  with  the 
small  town  field  through  Today,  an- 
nexed a  general  agency  experience  with 
Churchill-Hall,  and  served  a  term  with 
Hearst  on  Hearst's  Magazine. 

A  few  years  ago  the  outdoor  field 
claimed  Frank  Nye,  and  it  is  in  that 
scenic   atmosphere  that   he   expects   to 


spend  the  rest  of  his  business  life.  To 
that  end  he  had  himself  elected  presi- 
dent of  Ivan  B.  Nordhem  Company  in 
October,  1921.  Recently  the  company 
changed  its  name  to  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing Agency  of  America,  which  has  been 
familiarly  B-V-D'd  to  "0-double-A." 

Frank  Nye's  love  of  golf  is  natural, 
for  he  was  born  under  the  sign  of  the 
niblick — when  the  first  golf  club  in  the 
United  States  was  being  organized — 
in  1887. 


Charles  A.  Tucker 

Formerly  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager Shur-On  Optical  Company,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  has  resigned  to  accept 
position  of  assistant  sales  manager 
with  Schaefer  Ross  Company,  same 
city,  manufacturers  of  photographic 
advertising. 


Street  &  Finney 

New  York  agency  will  direct  only 
the  advertising  for  the  toilet  soap 
department  of  the  John  T.  Stanley 
Company,  same  city,  and  not  for  the 
company's  other  products,  as  may  have 
been  inferred  from  an  item  published 
in   a  previous   issue  of  this   paper. 


Frank  G.  Morris  Company 

Merchandising  and  advertising  coun- 
sel, have  moved  to  new  offices  at  250 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


College  Humor 

Will  move  on  May  1  to  its  own  build- 
ing at  1050  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 
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By  Caravan  to  Cathay 

In  ancient  days  the  merchants  of  the  Orient 
turned  wistful  eyes  on  China— opulent,  swarming, 
mysterious.  They  itched  to  take  their  goods  by 
caravan  into  a  far-away  market— to  the  teeming 
cities,  to  the  rice  farms,  to  the  peaceful,  prosper- 
ous villages.  But  transportation  by  camel-train  was 
a  tremendous  and  perilous  undertaking— and  they 
had  heard  of  a  great  wall  to  resist  intruders.  They 
couldn't  get  in. 

In  these  modern  days,  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers carry  their  goods  to  Cathay — the  opulent, 
swarming  cities,  the  busy  villages,  the  receptive 
farmsteads  of  the  great  United  States.  They  do  it 
by  caravan,  with  its  packs  filled  with  the  treasures 
of  invention  and  of  industry.  That  caravan  goes 
every  month.  It  is  expected  by  more  than  a  million 
women  who  buy  through  its  advertising  pages, 
with  the  wall  of  resistance  torn  down  by  its  endorse- 
ment.   Send  your  goods  to  Cathay  by  caravan — 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

More  Than  a  Million  Readers 
More  Than  a  Million  Buyers 
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Is  Your  House  Organ 
a  Nuisance 
to  Edit? 


VERY  PROBABLY  IT  IS.     Because 
it    is    a    side    issue    with    you,    and 
side    issues    have   a   most    annoying 
w-ay  of  getting  out  onto  the  Main  Line 
and  interfering  like  the  dickens  with  an 
executive's  plans  and   progress. 

You  wouldn't  stop  the  little  magazine 
for  anything,  because  it  is  doing  good 
work.  But  if  only  someone  would  take 
it  off  your  shoulders  and  edit  it  for 
you  as  you'd  like  to  edit  it  if  you  had 
the  time — what   a   big  lift   it   would   be! 

If  only  someone  could  drop  in  for  a 
talk  with  you  once  a  month  say,  and 
you  could  unburden  yourself  of  all  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  that  had  accumulated 
in  your  mind ;  and  if  that  someone 
would  gather  them  up  and  take  them 
away,  and  add  still  other  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  his  own,  and  tiuTi  them  into 
stories  and  articles  and  editorials,  and 
bring  them  back  to  you  all  set  in  type 
and  illustrated,  ready  for  you  to  O.K. — 
wouldn't  that  kind  of  editorial  service 
appeal  to  you?  Couldn't  you  use  your 
own  time  more  effectively?  And  couldn't 
you  and  that  someone  make  your  house 
magazine  heaps  more  interesting  and 
vital? 


Then  You  May  Be 
One  of  the  Two — 


I  DO  JUST  THAT  for  four  busy 
executives.  I  edit  their  house  mag 
azines  for  them  from  my  own  office, 
so  that  they  don't  even  hear  the  wheels 
go  round.  Periodically  I  call  on  them, 
and  upon  the  department  heads  of  their 
businesses,  and  gather  the  "makings" 
for  the  next  issues  of  their  monthly 
publications.  Th:s  material  I  turn  into 
"copy" — fiction,  illustrated  articles,  edi- 
torials— and  submit  it  to  them  in  manu- 
script form  or  in  page  proofs  as  they 
prefer,  and  then  see  the  magazine 
through  the  printer's  and  ready  for  the 
mail.  For  this  service  I  charge  a 
monthly  fee,  payable  as  salary.  They 
pay  the  printing,  art  work  and  engraving 
bills  direct — and  net. 

I  can  fit  just  two  more  small  monthly 
publications  into  my  schedule  and  will 
entertain  inquiries  from  that  number  of 
high-grade  business  houses  for  this  edi- 
torial 


By  way  of  giving  my  background.  I 
may  say  tliat  my  experience  includes 
fifteen  years  of  advertising  and  sales 
work;  editorial  work  on  business  publi- 
cations; contributing  to  S.  E.  P.,  Col- 
lier's, System.  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly,  The  Printer's  Ink  publica 
tions.  Business,  etc.  I  like  editorial  work 
and  have  found  my  present  method  of 
working  botli  pleasant  and  profitable — 
for  me  and  for  my  clients. 

If  your  house  organ  is  a  nuisance  to 
edit,  or  if  you  think  it  might  be  more 
effective  if  it  were  more  purposefully 
edited ;  or  if  you  haven't  any  house 
magazine  but  have  in  mind  starting  one, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  our  talking  the 
matter  over.  Mayhap  my  services  will 
prove  just  what  you  have  long  needed 
or  wanted,  and  your  company  may  be 
one  of  the  two  I  am  seeking!  How 
shall  we  know,  without  you  write  me 
snd   outline   your   problem  ? 


Address  me:  House  Magazine  Editor, 
care  Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly, 
9  East   38th   Street,   New   York. 


How  Dennison  Company 
Meets  the  Slumps 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  16] 


Burners  and  frequently  eliminates  the 
advertising  to  retailers  and  industrial 
companies  entirely. 

Perhaps  this  story  of  what  has  been 
done  to  offset  slumps  will  be  made 
somewhat  clearer  by  digressing  for  a 
moment  to  tell  something  about  the 
Dennison  company's  products. 

When  the  company  started  in  1844  it 
made  only  the  fine  boxes  in  which  retail 
jewelers  put  rings,  watches  and  so  on. 
This  business  was  very  seasonal.  To 
make  it  more  uniform  the  company  did 
a  lot  of  promotional  work  to  show 
business  men  in  other  lines  that  they 
could  benefit  by  packing  their  goods  in 
higher  grade  boxes.  Little  by  little 
the  idea  was  accepted  until  now  al- 
most all  such  products  as  perfumery, 
candy,  toilet  articles  and  cosmetics 
come  in  high-grade  boxes.  This  is 
mentioned  merely  to  show  that  Den- 
nison has  always  been  on  the  watch  to 
find  ways  to  do  away  with  slumps  even 
though  they  be  only  seasonal  in  nature. 
By  stimulating  these  other  uses  the 
seasonal  evil  from  the  box-making  de- 
partments has  been  greatly  reduced. 

These  boxes  are,  of  course,  sold  to 
retailers  and  to  manufacturers.  There- 
fore, the  box  business  is  gone  after 
with  salesmen  and  with  advertising  in 
trade  papers. 

An  entirely  different  line  of  product 
which  is,  however,  also  sold  to  manu- 
facturers and  to  retailers  consists  of 
paper  tags  and  labels  used  for  ship- 
ping, for  marking  prices  on  goods  and 
for  a  hundred  other  uses.  Included  in 
this  branch  of  the  business  are  such 
items  as  gummed  index  tags,  gummed 
fane,  glue,  paste,  mucilage  and  sealing 
wax. 

THERE  is  also  a  crepe  paper  divi- 
sion which  turns  out  crepe  paper  in 
bulk,  paper  napkins,  decorated  crepe 
paper,  paper  caps,  festoons  and  hall 
trimming.  These  products  are  sold 
through  retailers.  The  people  who  buy 
them  for  use  in  the  home  are  spoken 
of  as  "home  consumers."  They  are 
advertised  to  in  the  women's  maga- 
zines of  large  circulation. 

During  the  boom  period  the  company 
had  developed  many  new  products  for 
the  home  consumers  but  had  not  put 
them  on  the  market  because  the  fac- 
tories already  had  all  the  business  they 
could   safely  handle. 

At  the  meeting  in  January,  1920,  it 
was  decided  to  get  ready  to  push  these 
new  items  just  as  soon  as  business  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  dropping  off. 
That  involved  teaching  the  salesmen 
the  talking  points  and  preparing  adver- 
tising  copy. 


For  the  items  sold  to  retailers  and 
manufacturers  a  campaign  of  special 
advertising  in  trade  papers  was  laid 
out  and  to  tie  up  with  this  the  sales 
correspondence  department  planned  to 
get  out  several  hundred  thousand  let- 
ters to  the  consumers  of  these  goods. 
On  one  item  on  which  in  1919  less  than 
$200  had  been  spent  for  advertising, 
it  was  planned  to  spend  $15,000  in  the 
year  when  the  slump  was  on.  While 
this  was  not  typical  of  all  of  the  in- 
creases, the  advertising  of  industrial 
products  was  expanded  about  60  per 
cent. 

Advertising  to  the  home  consumers 
in  the  general  magazines  was  laid  out 
on  a  scale  that  would  call  for  some- 
thing more  than  triple  the  amount  that 
had  been  spent  during  the  previous 
years  of  good  times. 

THIS  was  a  radical  departure  from 
the  usual  policy.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  most  businesses  is  to  make  the 
largest  expenditures  for  publicity  dur- 
ing periods  of  prosperity,  when  adver- 
tising is  the  least  needed,  when  it  has 
the  most  competition  to  overcome  in 
attracting  attention  and  when  it  can  be 
less  effective. 

The  Dennison  policy  is  just  the  re- 
verse. In  good  times  it  advertises  very 
moderately — only  enough  to  retain  mo- 
mentum and  keep  the  name  and  mer- 
chandise before  the  public.  In  periods 
of  business  depression,  Dennison  em- 
ploys all  forms  of  publicity  to  the  full- 
est degree,  utilizing  then  to  good  ad- 
vantage the  advertising  appropriations 
which  were  neither  needed  nor  spent 
during  the  time  of  prosperity.  This 
policy  is  based  on  the  common  sense 
idea  that  the  time  to  raise  your  voice 
and  shout  is  when  the  other  fellow 
does  not  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  and  consequently  is  not  listening 
carefully. 

While  all  of  these  advertising  plans 
were  being  made,  a  lot  of  thought  was 
being  put  on  what  would  be  done  in 
the  way  of  increased  personal  selling 
effort.  First,  the  existing  sales  ter- 
ritories were  studied  and  as  a  result 
subdivided  so  as  to  permit  a  more  in- 
tensive cultivation.  It  was  decided 
that  when  the  time  came,  five  new  dis- 
trict sales  offices  would  be  opened  in 
important  cities.  The  number  of  sales- 
men in  the  field  was  to  be  increased 
about  50  per  cent.  This  meant  that 
these  men  had  to  be  secured  and 
trained  in  the  Dennison  lines  and 
policies. 

During  the  period  of  prosperity, 
when  it  was  no  trick  at  all  to  sell  all 
the   factory   could   produce,  the  policy 
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of  having  the  salesmen  make  house-to- 
house  canvasses  had  been  discontinued. 
Now  with  the  slump  in  sight,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  resume  that  activ- 
ity as  part  of  the  forthcoming  intensive 
selling  effort. 

As  part  of  the  policy  of  cultivating 
the  marlcet  more  intensively,  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  trades  and  industries 
in  the  principal  cities  was  made  to  dis- 
cover new  uses  for  the  products  and  to 
find  new  customers.  This  analysis  also 
showed  how  to  get  much  new  business 
from  old  customers. 

It  was  planned,  when  the  time  came, 
to  turn  trade  specialty  salesmen  loose 
in  many  districts  in  an  effort  to  open 
up  new  avenues  of  sale  for  special 
boxes,  holiday  merchandise  and  the 
many  items  that  are  sold  to  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  for  their  own 
use. 

The  months  between  January  and 
the  late  Fall  of  1920  were  spent  in  per- 
fecting these  various  plans  and  in  get- 
ting everything  ready  so  that  they 
•Duld  be  put  into  operation  without  de- 
lay when   the  time  came. 

The  forecast  as  to  when  the  depres- 
sion would  hit  turned  out  to  be  sur- 
prisingly accurate.  The  first  definite 
sign  that  liquidation  was  about  to  start 
came  when  the  representative  of  a 
great  eastern  merchant  called  at  a 
Dennison  office  and  said  that  he  wanted 
several  hundred  thousand  price  tags. 
The  usual  promise  of  delivery  was 
given  him  which  at  that  time  was  about 
six  weeks.  That,  he  said,  was  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  He  wanted  them  that 
day  and  he  was  willing  to  take  any 
kind  or  a  dozen  different  kinds  pro- 
vided they  were  suitable  for  pricing 
merchandise  at  marked  down  prices. 
His  price  reductions  were  going  into 
effect  at  once. 

FROM  then  on  the  wave  of  violent 
liquidation  proceeded  rapidly. 

Salesmen  began  to  send  in  reports 
that  factories  were  going  on  short  time 
and,  because  they  were  shipping  less, 
had  less  need  for  tags  and  labels.  Re- 
tailers' sales  were  falling  off  so  they 
too  did  not  need  goods.  Nearly  all  of 
these  sad  letters  from  the  salesmen 
carried  a  plea  for  coopA'ation  by  means 
of  strong  letters  to  the  trade  and  by 
advertising  in  the  trade  papers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  advertisements 
that  had  been  prepared  months  before 
had  been  released  and  the  letters  were 
ready  to  go  out  on  schedule. 

Orders  had  also  been  given  to  the 
general  magazines  to  carry  the  new  ad- 
vertisements. While  during  the  boom 
the  company  had  been  building  up  a 
surplus  by  keeping  this  kind  of  adver- 
tising at  a  minimum,  it  now  began  to 
spend  that  surplus  at  about  three  times 
the  normal  rate. 

The  house-to-house  canvassers  and 
the  trade  specialty  salesmen  were 
turned  loose  and  told  how  to  cash  in  on 
the  cooperation  they  were  getting  with 
all  forms  of  publicity. 

The  new  lines  and  the  new  uses  for 
old  lines  which,  during  the  boom  had 
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eace  anarrogress 

NEARLY  a  year  ago  Louisiana  closed  a  Gubernatorial 
campaign.  The  New  Orleans  Item,  alone  among  the 
newspapers  of  New  Orleans  and  the  larger  papers 
of  Louisiana,  espoused  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Henry  L. 
Fuqua.  It  fought  against  fanaticism  and  religious  intol- 
erance on  the  one  hand  and  demagoguery  on  the  other. 

On  the  day  The  Item  announced  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Fuqua  by  an  overwhelming  and  virtually  unprece- 
dented majority,  the  Governor-elect  wrote  the  Item  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Permit  me  to  congratulate  The  Item  on  your  share  in  the 
victory  that  we  have  won. 

"From  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign,  long  before  it  for- 
mally opened,  you  have  sounded  and  continued  to  emphasize 
a  note  of  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
of  Louisiana  that  high  above  the  din  of  partisanship  and  false 
issues  rang  true  and  clear,  and  it  must  be  as  gratifying  to  you 
as  it  is  to  me  to  realize  that  such  an  appeal  was  not  in  vairu 

"Indeed,  the  result  is  inspiring  and  should  encourage  us  to 
ever    continue  our  efforts   lor   'The   Truth  shall  set  you   free." 

During  the  first  part  of  the  present  year  New  Orleans 
went  through  an  unprecedented  Mayoralty  campaign.  The 
Hon.  Martin  Behrman,  who  along  with  his  ticket,  emerged 
victorious  from  that  campaign,  was  supported  alone  in  the 
newspaper  field  by  The  New  Orleans  Item  and  the  Morn- 
ing Tribune. 

Following  his  election  Mr.  Behrman  wrote  The  New 
Orleans  Item  and  The  Morning  Tribune  as  follows: 

"I  feel  that  I  would  be  recreant,  and  withholding  a  tribute 
justly  due.  were  I  not  to  say  to  you  that  without  the  assistance 
rendered  by  The  Item  and  Tribune  we  could  not  have  won  the 
campaign.  The  tribute  is  the  more  deserved  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  your  conduct  as  a  journalist  was  made  a  direct  issue  in  the 
campaign." 

Governor  Fuqua  made  "Peace"  the  watchword  of  his 
campaign.  Mr.  Behrman  adopted  "Progress"  as  the  motto 
of  his  campaign. 

The  Morning  Tribune  and  The  New  Orleans  Item  stood 
in  both  campaigns  as  they  have  always  stood — for  the  con- 
ditions and  issues  which  meant  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  their  posi- 
tion for  peace,  progress  and  prosperity  for  Louisiana  has 
been  indorsed  by  a  majority  of  voters  of  City  and  State. 

THE   NEW   ORLEANS   ITEM 
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To  have  achieved  success  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years  is  evidence  enough  that  your  pub- 
lication meets  a  real  need. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  a  publication  teaches 
that  counts  as  the  original  thinking  that  it 
stimulates.  As  a  thought  stimulator  the  Fort- 
nightly could  hardly  be  surpassed. 
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been  withheld  from  the  market,  were 
now  launched.  An  example  of  this  was 
the  use  of  crepe  paper  for  making  cos- 
tumes, decorations  and  women's  sum- 
mer hats.  The  sales  of  materials  for 
these  purposes  alone  represented  about 
one-third  of  the  total  sales  of  crepe 
paper  and  made  it  possible  to  keep  that 
division  of  the  plant  operating  at  ca- 
pacity for  the  entire  year.  The  inten- 
sive development  of  sealing  wax  craft 
was  also  so  successful  that  the  wax 
department  had  to  resort  to  overtime 
work  to  keep  abreast  of  the  orders. 

These  two  instances  are  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  any  business 
man  whether  he  be  a  manufacturer,  a 
retailer  or  a  wholesaler,  for  they  cer- 
tainly show  that  even  in  severe  depres- 
sions, when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
unemployment,  people  have  money  to 
spend  on  things  that  cannot  exactly  be 
called  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  this 
expansion  in  sales  to  the  home  consum- 
ers is  due  to  the  district  service 
bureaus.  This  is  an  activity  that  was 
instituted  in  the  early  months  of  1921. 
During  that  year  more  than  a  score  of 
women  were  trained  and  assigned  to 
the  district  sales  offices  in  twenty-five 
cities.  It  is  their  mission  to  create 
business  for  the  dealer  from  every  pos- 
sible angle.  They  show  the  dealer  and 
his  clerks  how  to  display  the  line,  how 
to  use  it  and  how  to  recommend  and 
demonstrate  it.  They  interest  the  school 
boards  in  products  for  kindergarten 
and  practical  art  instruction  and  con- 
duct classes  under  the  auspices  of 
clubs  and  associations. 


THE  radical  policy  of  courageously 
spending  large  sums  when  things 
looked  worst  was  completely  justified  by 
the  results.  While  during  the  succeed- 
ing general  business  depression  of  about 
a  year  the  sales  of  the  goods  used  by 
manufacturers  and  merchants  were 
not  quite  up  to  normal,  through 
advertising  and  intensive  sales  ef- 
fort sales  in  the  home  consumers'  lines 
were  increased.  The  extent  to  which 
this  offset  the  effect  of  the  slump  in 
the  other  sales  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  sales  in  1919  were  $10,475,000;  in 
1920  they  were  $15,195,000,  and  in  1921 
they  were  $12,800,000.  Considering 
that  the  average  prices  at  which  goods 
were  sold  in  1921  were  approximately 
3  per  cent  below  those  of  1920,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  sales  as  measured  in 
amount  of  product  were,  because  of  the 
extra  effort,  only  slightly  smaller. 

While  like  all  other  manufacturers 
the  Dennison  Company  suffered  losses 
on  inventories  due  to  the  drop  in  prices, 
these  losses  were  very  moderate.  When 
the  company  became  sure  a  year  ahead 
that  the  drop  was  coming  it  took  steps 
to  make  certain  that  inventories  would 
be  no  larger  than  necessai-y.  Gradu- 
ally the  overtime  operation  of  plants 
was  reduced  and  every  means  taken  to 
keep  the  inventories  of  raw  materials, 
goods-in-process  and  finished  goods  only 
large  enough  to  insure  against  delays 
in  production  and  in  making  shipments. 
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The  company  was  not  caught  with 
extra  large  inventories  which  had  been 
piled  up  in  the  hope  of  reaping  a  purely 
speculative  profit. 

The  good  work  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment and  the  effectiveness  of  good  ad- 
vertising used  freely  and  bravely  in 
bad  times  was,  of  course,  reflected  in 
the  factory.  The  factory  employees,  in 
fact,  benefited  from  the  maintained 
sales  at  least  as  much  as  did  the  stock- 
holders. The  maximum  reduction  in 
the  factory  force  came  in  January  of 
1921  when  the  selling  activities  were 
just  beginning  to  get  under  way.  It 
then  amounted  to  only  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  force.  For  the  entire  year  of  the 
depression  the  average  unemployment 
in  the  Dennison  plants  was  only  % 
of  1  per  cent.  Only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  unemployment  fund  set  aside 
by  the  company  to  tide  workers  over 
slack  periods  had  to  be  used.  From 
this  fund  all  employees  with  depend- 
ents are  paid  80  per  cent,  and  all  with- 
out dependents  60  per  cent  of  their 
regular  wages  when  laid  off  for  more 
than  a  half  day. 

That  the  workers  appreciated  the 
efforts  of  the  company  to  keep  produc- 
tion up  to  normal  is  shown  by  the  atti- 
tude of  their  representatives  on  the 
Works  Council  when  it  ultimately  be- 
came necessary  to  readjust  wages  to 
meet  the  new  price  levels.  They  also 
cooperated  to  the  full  in  helping  the 
company  to  increase  production,  re- 
duce wastes  and  lower  costs,  and  so 
helped  to  solve  the  mutual  problems  of 
the  management  and  the  employees. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  light 
of  the  results  as  shown  by  these  fig- 
ures, that  the  experiment  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  The  depression  hard- 
ly existed  for  the  Dennison  Company 
although  it  had  usually  been  painfully 
aware  of  previous  slumps.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  what  was 
done  was  done  almost  alone. 

While  no  one  is  prepared  to  say  that 
every  business  could  keep  its  sales  as 
near  to  normal  as  this  company  did 
by  using  their  methods,  yet  a  number 
of  others  did  try  it  and  succeeded.  If 
enough  would  try  such  plans  the  vio- 
lence and  length  of  future  depressions 
would  probably  be  much  less.  Cer- 
tainly if  business  cycles  are  largely 
caused  by  wrong  business  methods  they 
can  be  largely  eliminated  by  sticking 
to   good  methods. 

The  formula  is  simple: 

1.  Don't  over-expand  in  good  times 
— hold  back  somewhat  instead;  and 

2.  Don't  hold  back  too  much  in  bad 
times — spend  money  then  to  get  new 
business   when    it   is   needed. 


J.  M.  Hopkins 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  American  Press  Associa- 
tion, New  York.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  re- 
cently with  The  American  Weekly. 


Machen  &  Doivd  Company 

Advertising  agency,  is  now  located 
in  the  Richardson  Building,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 


"WHO  IS  THIS  FELLOW?" 

^  He's  a  Family  Man — ninety-six  per  cent  of  all  Rotarians  are 
married.  They  shave,  smoke,  read  and  play  a  jazz  record  now 
and  then.  Whatever  you  buy  for  your  home-life,  from  a  collar 
button  to  a  grand  piano,  these  men  buy. 

^  Of  i,ooo  Rotarians  questioned,  85%  own  their  homes;  96% 
have  an  average  of  two  children  each;  45%  smoke  cigars;  26% 
smoke  cigarettes;   20%  stick  to  the  briar;  and  26%  don't  smoke. 

^  And  listen  to  this: — 36,517  own  radio  equipment,  costing 
^6,677,900.81. 

He's  a  felloii)  'worth  talking  to. 


Eastern  Representatives; 
Constantine  &  Jackson 
7  W.  16th  St.,  New  York 


THE 


ROnRIAN 

The  Magazine  0/  Service 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Mid-West  Representative: 

Howard  I.  Shaw 

26  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


Advertising  Manager,  Frank  R.  Jennings,  221  East  20th  Street,  CHICAGO 


DISPLAY  advertising  forms  of  Adver- 
tising  and   Selling   Fortnightly  close 
ten  days  preceding  the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are  held 
open  until  the  Saturday  before  the  publi- 
cation date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy  for 
display  advertisements  to  appear  in  the 
March  25th  issue  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  March  1 6th.  Classified  advertise- 
ments will  be  accepted  up  to  Saturday, 
March  2 1st. 


Q/^ 


Earl  B.  Shields 

cJdvertisim 
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Distinctive  Features: 

1.  A  record  of  29  years'  contin- 
uous service  to   the   power   plant 

2.  Covers  every  phase  of  power 
plant  installation  and  operation 
with  authoritative  information. 

3.  Its  entire  organization  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  ih\s  one 
publication. 

4.  Frequency  of  issue  that  is  ef- 
fective and  economical  for  reader 
and  advertiser  —  published  on 
the   1st  and   1 5th  of  each  month. 

5.  The  power  plant  guide  in  35 
leading  industries. 


Intimate  Contact  with 

a  Great  Market 


DURING  the  nine  weeks  just 
passed,  the  plans  for  construc- 
tion and  extension  of  power  plants, 
gathered  at  first  hand  by  POWER 
PLANT  ENGINEERING'S  field 
representatives  and  from  other  reliable 
sources,  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
over  $500,000,000. 

Most  of  these  projects  are  in  the 
charge  of  engineers  who  are  subscribers 
to  POWER  PLANT  ENGINEER- 
ING, who  use  it  as  their  buying  and 
operating  guide  and,  in  turn,  by  cor- 
respondence and  contributions,  keep  it 
informed  on  progress. 

Advertising  in  POWER  PLANT 
ENGINEERING  influences  the  23,252 
men  with  buying  authority  in  these 
and  other  progressive  plants  through- 
out the  country. 


POWER  PLANT  ENGINEERING 

A.B.P.    537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.     A.B.C. 


Your  story  in  Picture  leaves 
NOTHING  UNTOLD 

GOOD  taste  sometimes 
prevents  an  advertiser 
from  speaking  on  the  printed 
page  as  freely  and  fully  of 
his  product's  quality  as  he 
might  in  a  personal  con- 
versation. 

But  an  illustration  can 
use  the  superlative  degree 
not  only  without  offense, 
but  with  real  conviction. 

It  may  be  an  illustration, 
or  merely  a  decoration — yet 
it  gives  that  accent  to  cold 
type  which  we  call  person- 
ality in  an  individual,  qual- 
ity in  a  product. 

May  we  suggest  just  how 
you  can  tell  your  "story  in 
picture?" 

GATCHEL  &  MANNING,  Inc. 

C  A,  STINSON.  PtcsiJcni 

'Photo  -  Engravers 

PHILADELPHIA 


"Big  Business"  and 
Distribution 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  18] 

of  the  business  of  distribution  on  a 
"one-man"  or  small  company  basis — 
with  resultant  high  costs,  confusion, 
strife  and  ferment. 

If  the  business  of  manufacture  were 
still  being  conducted  on  the  same  small 
scale  upon  which  distribution  is  largely 
practiced  today,  we  should  still  have 
high  production  costs  and  lack  of 
standardization.  If  railroads  were  still 
being  operated  on  the  old  short-line 
basis,  we  would  have  utter  chaos  in 
transportation.  Why,  then,  expect 
anything  else  from  the  distribution 
field? 

For  some  time  past  small  business 
men  engaged  in  retail  and  wholesale 
distribution  have  been  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage. They  have  served  as  the 
targets  for  the  high-priced  brains  of 
big  business.  Only  in  recent  years 
have  they  been  able  to  get  away  from 
its  rather  thoughtless  domination.  One 
of  the  disgraces  of  American  business 
is  the  manner  in  which  retailers  have 
been  oversold  and  pushed  into  purchas- 
ing in  a  way  that  disregarded  all  logic 
and  economics,  with  the  net  result  that 
in  most  fields  retailers  were  chronically 
insolvent.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
until  recent  years,  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
tailers of  the  country  could  always  be 
proved  to  be  insolvent  if  their  position 
were  interpreted  on  a  basis  of  sound 
accounting. 

WE  are  now  entering  upon  an  era 
when  big  business  in  other  forms 
than  chain  stores  is  being  applied  to 
distribution.  Department  stores  have 
already  started  in  this  direction.  It  may 
not  be  widely  known  that  there  are  to- 
day 175  separate  chains  of  dry  goods 
or  department  stores,  and  that  the  Re- 
tail Research  Association  and  the 
American  Retail  Association,  newly 
formed  cooperative  buying  groups,  con- 
stitute a  new  development  whereby 
without  financial  consolidation  the 
benefits  of  big  business  are  reaped. 

Obviously,  the  next  group  to  be  or- 
ganized will  be  in  the  jobbing  field. 
The  Canadian  merger  earlier  referred 
to  is  highly  significant  and  is  creating 
wide  interest  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly so  because  it  is  being  financed  by 
men  from  the  United  States.  The  flow 
of  competing  jobbers'  salesmen  into  a 
single  retail  store  in  any  given  locality 
is  today  a  distribution  scandal.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  from  five  to  fifteen 
salesmen  scurrying  after  one  order ! 
Five  to  fifteen  jobbers'  trucks  criss- 
crossing deliveries  into  the  same  dis- 
trict! And  the  direct-selling  manufac- 
turer adds  to  the  cost  and  confusion 
with    his    salesmen. 

Jobbers  have  already  succeeded  in 
bringing  down  their  costs  of  doing 
business,  but  it  is  certain  that  salva- 
tion will  not  come  with  administrative 
economy.     Also,  little  can  be  expected 
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in  the  way  of  larger  discounts.  The 
dilemma  of  the  jobbers  seems  to  call 
for  more  drastic,  fundamental  changes 
than  have  yet  been  applied.  One  such 
change  is  consolidation;  another  is  co- 
operation. 

As  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
big  business  idea,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  we  may  once  more 
have  with  us  the  truly  "national"  job- 
ber, a  species  of  distributor  who  dis- 
appeared of  late  years  chiefly  because 
of  the  growth  of  the  country  and  his 
failure  to  grow  in  size,  capital  and  plan 
to  meet  this  g:reat  growth.  National 
advertisers  like  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany, who  sell  direct,  are  in  effect  na- 
tional jobbers  for  their  own  line,  with 
local  warehouses  and  functions  which 
are  extremely  akin  to  those  of  a  local 
wholesaler. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  is  a  perfect  nest  of 
branch  factories  and  warehouses  for 
well-known  eastern  manufacturers. 
The  absence  of  any  adequate  large- 
scale  jobbing  houses  has  forced  many 
important  firms  to  do  their  own  whole- 
saling when  it  would  have  been  more 
economical  for  them  to  do  business 
through  wholesalers  if  adequate  service 
were  available.  Lipton's  Teas  tried  its 
own  local  warehousing  system  at  vari- 
ous points  and  abandoned  it  for  the 
special  distributor  idea,  paying  whole- 
salers more  for  good  service.  Whole- 
saling and  jobbing  are  inevitable  busi- 
ness functions.  Unless  manufacturers 
are  all  to  become  "vertical  trusts,"  per- 
forming all  functions  from  producing 
raw  material  to  making  consumer  de- 
liveries, we  must  for  a  long  time  have 
jobbers. 

Obviously  jobbing  needs  the  big  busi- 
ness idea,  difficult  though  this  may  be 
to  apply;  but  until  it  is  applied,  we 
shall  continue  to  see  the  steady  de- 
cline of  jobbing  and  the  rise  of  vertical 
trusts,  direct  selling,  and  combined 
units  of  retailers,  either  through  actual 
financial  consolidation  or  through  co- 
operation— which  retains  individuality 
while  at  the  same  time  it  applies  the 
powerful  tools  of  group  strength. 

This  is  an  age  of  "big  business."  It 
cannot  be  avoided,  especially  in  this 
country  of  huge  buying  power  and 
three-thousand-mile-long  selling  terri- 
tory. The  sooner  the  distribution  end 
of  business  is  brought  on  a  par  with 
manufacturing,  transportation,  etc.,  by 
means  of  "big  business"  methods  and 
policies,  the  sooner  will  we  see  lower 
distribution  cost. 


/.  B.  Murphy 

Has  been  appointed  assistant  sales 
manager  of  J.  D.  Wallace  &  Company, 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  woodwork- 
ing machinery. 


Edivin  Laughlin 

Formerly  Pennsylvania  district  man- 
ager for  the  Pompeian  Company,  is 
now  representing  the  W.  0.  Woodward 
Company,  Inc.,  in  their  drug  sales  de- 
partment in  the  southern  territory. 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

€mAf  EWGI1%UECKI1«0  and 
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SEND  FOR  CATALOQ 

THE  CREENDUCK  COMPANY, 
1729  W.    Norlh  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  without 
cost  or  obligation  a  copv  of  your 
1925  catalog  of  Good-Will  Adver- 
tising  Novelties. 

Mame     

i-irm      

Street     

City    

State Ad.  F.-3/11 
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^Advertiser's 
/\  Weekly 

The  Organ  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in 
the  British  Empire  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Public- 
ity. 

The  only  Advertising 
Publication  in  Great 
Britain  giving  audited  net 
sales  figures. 

«^ 

Published  for  all  who 
wish  to  be  informed  on 
British  advertising  and 
its  developments. 


Subscriptions 
Ad  Tert  ia  ement 

Nei 
9  E.   38th  St. 


(5     annnallr.     post     free. 
rates     on     application     to 
York   Office 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  your  laleimeD  could  thow  sfeeptlcal  Droapects 
the  testimonial  lettera  ind  orders  received  from 
itlsfled  customers.  It  would  remove  doubt  and 
get  the  order.  Don't  leave  testimonial  letters 
lying  Idle  in  your  flies — give  them  to  your  men 
and  increase  your  salea  thru  their  use. 
Write   for    tamplM    and    vric^a. 


tnm-mAUU±mMi,miimf.m^^fmws^ 


The  American  Architect 


$721,658  Is 
bnards  in  the 
edition    of    The 


ABCHITBCT     SPECIl 


Representation  In  the  Manual  Is  a  service  rendered 
free  to  advertisers  in  THE  AMERICAN'  ARCHI- 
TECT. 


Full  detailt  sent 
243  West  39th  St. 


New  York 


York  City 

NEW    YORK    OFFICERS    West    4Slh    St. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE— 343  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry.     Also  a  Research   Merchandising  De- 


"The  Last  Laugh" 

Maybe  there  is  another  motion 
picture  as  fine  as  "The  Last  Laugh." 
If  there  is,  I  have  yet  to  see  it. 

The  simplicity  of  it!  The  beauty  of 
it!     The  sincerity  of  it! 

Here  are  no  gorgeous  "sets";  no  vast 
armies  of  marching  men;  no  bathing 
girls;  no  baronial  halls  in  which  ex- 
telephone  girls  and  ex-shipping  clerks 
disport  themselves.  In  their  place  is 
an  Idea — an  idea  which  is  as  beautiful 
and  as  soul-stirring  as  the  "Song  of 
the  Volga  Boatmen." 

A  Thomas  Is  IS'eeded 

In  the  early  '80s,  or  possibly  late 
in  the  '70s,  the  first  apartment  house 
in  New  York  was  built.  Until  a  very 
few  years  ago,  the  designers  of  pretty 
nearly  every  multi-family  building 
erected  in  this  city  were  influenced, 
more  or  less,  by  what  the  men  who  had 
planned  New  York's  first  apartment 
house  had  done.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  those  buildings  was  a  long 
and  narrow  entrance  hall,  leading  to 
each  apartment. 

Then  along  came  an  architect  named 
Thomas.  He  eliminated  the  entrance 
hall,  and  utilized  for  living  purposes 
the  space  it  had  formerly  occupied. 
Furthermore,  by  rearranging  the  floor 
space  at  his  disposal,  he  provided 
cross-ventilation  and,  in  many  cases, 
sunlight. 

Sometimes,  it  seems  to  me,  a  Thomas 
is  needed  in  the  business  of  advertis- 
ing— a  man  who  will  eliminate  more 
than  one  of  the  traditions,  the  inhibi- 
tions, the  obsessions  which  chain  it  to 
the  past. 

Cu  stom  er-Oiin  ersh  ip 

As  most  men  who  keep  posted  on 
such  matters  know,  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  has 
a  bond  issue  of  about  $23,000,000  which 
matures  in  April,  1925. 

The  management  of  the  New  Haven 
is  meeting  this  obligation  in  a  way 
which,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
is  new  in  railroad  financing.  It  has 
asked  its  New  England  patrons  to  come 
to  its  assistance  by  subscribing  to  an 
issue  of  bonds  which  will  take  the  place 


of  those  which  mature  in  a  month 
or  so.  And  it  has  done  this,  not  by 
enlisting  the  cooperation  of  an  under- 
writing syndicate,  but  by  itself  making 
an  appeal  direct  to  the  people  who  live 
in  New  England. 

The  New  Haven  has  thus  saved  a 
substantial  sum  of  money — somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000,  I 
understand. 

I  happen  to  know  that  some  such 
thought  as  this — financing  through  the 
sale  of  securities  to  patrons — is  in  the 
mind  of  more  than  one  railroad  presi- 
dent. 

They  believe — and  I  think  they 
are  right — that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  everybody  if  the  railroads 
they  manage  were  owned,  in  large 
part,  by  people  who  live  in  the  terri- 
tory which  those  railroads  serve. 


"Beautifiers" 

Recently,  because  of  illness  in  my 
home,  I  have  had  to  visit  the  drug- 
store in  my  neighborhood  several  times 
a  day  to  purchase  sickroom  supplies. 
Almost  always,  I  find,  ahead  of  me  at 
the  counter,  one  or  more  women  who 
are  buying  "beautifiers" — hair  washes, 
cold  creams,  lotions,  flesh  reducers, 
nail  polishes  and  a  hundred  other  arti- 
cles which  are  intended  to  do  what 
exercise,  fresh  air  and  sunshine  do  ever 
so  much  better. 

Almost  always,  too,  at  the  cigar 
counter,  are  other  women.  They  whis- 
per their  wants,  but  no  special  intelli- 
gence is  needed  to  figure  out  what  they 
are  bujang. 

I  asked  the  proprietor  what  propor- 
tion of  his  sales  is  of  beautifiers  and 
cigarettes.  "I  can't  say,  ofl'hand,"  was 
his  answer.  "But  I  know  that  if  we 
had  to  depend  only  on  what  the  men 
buy,  we  would  have  had  to  go  out  of 
business  long  ago." 

Fashion  •Note 

When,  as  happens  frequently  at  this 
time  of  year,  an  incoming  steamer 
from  the  tropics  has  among  its  pas- 
sengers one  or  two  men  who  wear 
straw  hats,  the  matter  Is  regarded  as 
sufficiently  important  to  justify  men- 
tion of  it  by  the  ship  reporters. 

If  these  same  reporters  would  look 
inside  the  doors  of  any  one  of  the 
thousand  or  more  butcher  shops  in 
Manhattan  they  would  see  plenty  of 
straw  hats.  It's  a  way  all  butchers 
seem  to  have. 

The  reason?  Ah,  that  is  a  question 
I  cannot  answer.  Jamoc. 
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Return  Engagement 


FOR  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  the  Convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  will  be  held  twice  in  the  same  state.  .  .the  first 
time  in  fifteen  years  it  has  played  a  return  engagement.  It  was 
held  in  Texas,  at  Dallas,  in  1912... and  it  will  be  held  again  in 
Houston,  this  year,  1925. 

The  Dallas  Convention  was  epochal ;  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
"TRUTH"  movement.  The  Houston  Convention  will  mark  another 
epoch — The  Pledge  of  Advertising  for  World  Peace ! 

Yes.  .  .the  Advertising  folks  are  coming  back  to  Texas  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  old  task .  .  .  "Truth  in  Advertising" . . .  and  to  take 
up  the  new  task  of  making  Advertising  the  universal  language  of 
Peace  and  Good  Will  among  the  Nations  of  the  World. 


World  Advertising  Convention 

May  9th  to  15th 

In  the  opinion  of  nearly  everyone,  in  position  to  know,  this  1925 
convention  will  be  the  biggest  and  most  helpful  ever  held  on  American 
soil.  But  aside  from  the  convention  itself.  .  .there  are  other  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  why  big  business  men  of  the  country  should  attend. 

Manufacturers  are  always  seeking  new  markets .  . .  They  are  inter- 
ested in  raw  materials,  cheaper  transportation,  quicker  distribution. 

Wholesalers  and  manufacturers  are  interested  in  locations  for 
branch  houses ...  so  that  they  can  more  economically  and  efficiently 
serve  their  trade. 

Investors  are  interested  in  any  locality  that  is  developing  sanely 
and  surely.  .  .and  where  there  is  still  a  rapid  increase  in  values. 

Your  impression  of  Texas  may  have  been  gained  through  a  per- 
functory study  of  it  in  your  geography  years  ago ...  or  through  some 
romantic  magazine  story  or  lurid  movie. 

To  know  the  REAL  Texas  you  must  visit  it.  .  .and  there  is  no  better 
time  than  when  thousands  of  business  men  from  all  over  the  world 
come  here  to  the  21st  Birthday  Party  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
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An  88- story  Hotel 

No,  not  all  under  one  roof — but 
its  equivalent  in  the  eleven  Class 
A  Hotels  that  have  been  re- 
served for  the  convention. 
Plenty  of  room  for  all. 


Constdt  with  your  local  "On-to-Houston"  Chairman 
about  plans,  rates,  reservations,  etc.  Or,  ivrite  to 
EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  WORLD  ADVERTISING 
CONVENTION,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 
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How  to  Pay  Sales 
Managers  ? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24] 

If  a  sales  manager  is  paid  on  the 
basis  of  net  profits,  he  becomes  a 
bigger  executive,  a  more  tractable  or- 
ganization man,  an  official  who  is  more 
closely  tied  to  the  concern  which  em- 
ploys him.  It  is  sound  theory  that  the 
man  who  can  build  a  market  is  the  key- 
stone in  the  business  arch.  All  busi- 
ness is,  in  fact,  primarily  a  selling 
operation.  When  a  firm  can  no  longer 
sell,  all  other  operations  become  un- 
necessary. Just  as  long  as  sales  can 
be  made,  people  can  be  hired  to  take 
care  of  and  direct  other  operations. 
Even  capital  can  be  interested  if  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  sales  can  be 
made. 

Granting  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments, isn't  it  fundamentally  unfair 
and  unsound  to  continue  to  expect  that 
creative  sales  management  ability  can 
be  hired  solely  on  the  wage  system? 
Dick,  who  produced  $1,340,000  in  net 
profits  at  a  cost  of  4  per  cent  for  his 
salary  (or  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on 
sales)  was  almost  giving  himself  away. 
He  was  justly  entitled  to  one-half  of 
1  per  cent,  or  1  per  cent  of  net  profits 
in  addition  to  a  good  salary — at  least 
$16,000  or  $18,000  a  year. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  businesses  and  be- 
tween sales  managers.  A  concern  with 
a  good  volume  of  sales  and  earning 
large  net  profits  naturally  should  not 
pay  its  sales  manager  as  high  a  per- 
centage on  net  profits  as  the  concern 
which  has  small  earnings.  After  all 
is  said  and  done,  however,  the  matter 
of  calculating  a  sales  manager's  salary 
on  a  just  basis  becomes  a  mathematical 
problem. 

In  most  of  the  manufacturing  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States  there  are 
numerous  factories,  many  of  them 
turning  out  good  articles,  which  suffer 
from  too  low  a  volume  of  business  to 
compensate  them  for  their  large  over- 
head. The  men  who  own  these  fac- 
tories seem  unable  to  grasp  the  modern 
arithmetic  of  business  and  selling, 
which  calls  either  for  a  capital  invest- 
ment sufficient  to  afford  a  real  sales 
manager,  or  a  policy  of  attaining  a 
desired  sales  volume  by  turning  out 
quantity  merchandise  of  high  quality 
at  a  low  price.  Your  typical  board  of 
directors  will  buy  good  bricks  and 
mortar,  fine  office  furniture,  and  up-to- 
date  machinery,  and  cheerfully  pay  the 
price.  Then,  with  farcical  economy, 
they  will  seat  at  their  mahogany  desks 
men  who  are  far  cheaper  and  lower 
in  standard  than  the  machinery  and 
furniture  itself. 


Theater  Guild  Program 

Has  been  published  by  Cornelia  P. 
Lathrop  since  1920,  and  not  since  1900, 
as  was  stated  in  an  item  published  in 
these  pages  in  the  issue  of  February  25. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


M.UiCH  13-13 — Convention  of  the 
Apricultural  Publishers  Association. 
Chicago. 

March  12-13 — Convention  of  the 
Screen  Advertisers'  Association  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

March  19  —  Monthly  meeting  of 
Eastern  Industrial  Advertisers,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

March  24 — Annual  "Get-Together" 
of  the  Export  Managers'  Club  of  New 
York  at  the  Hotel   Pennsylvania. 

April  24-Mat  17 — Annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Art  Directors'  Club,  New 
York. 

Mat  6-S — Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Chicago. 

May  9-14 — Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,   Houston,   Texas. 

Mat  10-14 — Annual  convention 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  in  conjunction  with  general 
convention  of  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

Mat  10-15 — Association  of  News- 
paper Advertising  HLxecutives,  Hou- 
ston.  Texas. 

Mat  18 — National  Association  Em- 
ploying Lithographers,  Briarcliff 
Ivodge,    N.    Y. 

June  2 — Advertising  Managers' 
Conference,  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

June  8-10 — Summer  Convention  of 
the  Insurance  Advertising  Confer- 
ence,  Briarcliff  Lodge,   New  York. 

JlTLT  17-lS  —  Conference  Better 
Business  Bureaus  of  Pacific  Coast, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

JtJLT  20-22  —  Convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs 
(Twelfth  District)    at   Seattle,   Wash. 

October  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers Association,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

October  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mall  Advertising  Association 
at    Boston,   Mass. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive. 
In  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national  Interest  to  advertisers. 


A  Study  in  Suction 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   26] 

only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
purchased,  but  for  many  others. 

Mr.  Slee  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
the  United  States  to  realize  that  the 
consumer  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  merchandising.  Get  him  interested 
and  everything  else  is  easy.  Make  a 
good  article,  an  article  which  is  needed, 
offer  it  at  a  fair  price,  get  the  trade 
to  cooperate  with  you,  above  all,  em- 
ploy "suction"^ — that  is  the  formula. 

Outside  o€  being  a  pioneer  in  adver- 
tising, Mr.  Slee  has  done  something 
else  which  is  more  or  less  unique.  He 
has  never  "milked"  this  business.  He 
has  never  taken  out  of  it,  for  his  own 
use,  more  than  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  profits.  Ten  years  after 
the  business  was  established  and  when 
it  was  in  a  condition  which  would  have 
justified  him  in  paying  himself  a  good 
salary,  he  declined  to  do  so.  Like  an 
intelligent  farmer,  who  "plows  back" 
into  his  land  a  good  share  of  each 
year's  profits,  Mr.  Slee  "plowed  back" 
into  his  business  all  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  profits. 
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advertisements   inserted    in    this    department  is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type. 
charge    $1,80.     Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


Minimum 


Business   Opporiuntttes 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  Bulle- 
tin at  your  home  address.  1 1 
lists  publishing  properties  for  sale. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE  COMPANY 
345    MADISON   AVE.,        NEW   YORK   CITY 


DIRECT   TO    HOME    ADVERTISING 

Catalogues,  booklets,  samples,  etc.,  distributed 
carefully.  Eastern  and  Central  Pa.  counties. 
Small  town  and  farm  homes'  special  package 
deliveries,  sign  tacking,  etc.  Write  Victor 
Erlenmeyer  Adv.  Agency,  Quakertown,  Bucks 
Co.,    Pa.      Phone  /4-J. 


Position  Wanted 


ARTIST 
Commercial ;     young     man,     19,     experienced     in 
lettering,     borders ;     desires     position     with     first 
class     house    in    his     line.      Box     252,     Adv.     and 
Selling   Fort.,  9   East  38th    St.,    New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  AVAILABLE 
Eight  years'  practical  experience  leading  trade 
publications  —  make-up,  editing,  copy  writing, 
production  and  advertising  details.  Skilled  in 
mechanical  details  of  printing,  art  work,  en- 
gravings. Forceful  correspondent — merchandising 
and  sales  ability.  Good  printing  supervisor  and 
advertising  man  for  trade  paper  or  house  organ. 
Now  employed  in  New  York.  Age  30,  married, 
college  trained.  Salary  $250-$300  per  month. 
Box  255.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  3Sth 
St.,  New  York  City. 


COPYWRITER 
Versatile,    have    written    copy   on    wide    range  of 

accounts  for  trade  papers,  newspapers,  direct 
mail  and  house  organs.  Can  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  complete  campaign.  Now  copy  chief  in 
N.  V.  C.  agency.  Seek  connection  with  greater 
possibilities.  American,  Christian,  under  30. 
university  education.  Box  248,  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


PRODUCTION  MAN 
An  energetic  young  man  with  nine  years'  ex- 
perience in  directing  printing,  engraving  and 
lithographing.  Can  buy  paper  and  estimate 
printing  costs.  Also  write  copv  and  make  lay- 
outs. Age  27.  Box  253.  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort..   9    East   38th    St..    New   York   City. 


I'VE  SERVED 
MY  APPRENTICESHIP 
Four  years'  experience  advertising  (technical) 
and  editorial  department  detail;  ready  for  some 
constructive  work  in  sales  letters,  copv,  layout, 
typography.  Box  256.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.. 
9    East    38th    St..    New    York    City. 


Who  can  use  an  "Advertising  Friday" — a  well- 
trained,  thoroughly  dependable  executive?  Began 
in  retail  stores,  several  years  on  the  road  and 
several  years  in  advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
Writer  of  copy,  plans,  business  stories,  industrial 
impressions,  correspondent,  investigator  and 
salesman.  Very  broad  knowlcdkre  of  merchandise 
including  semi-technical  products.  Age  45. 
married,  christian,  in  good  health,  splendid 
personality  and  immediately  available.  Address 
Apartment  D9,  1192  Walton  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  . 


Position    Wanted 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER'S 
Assistant,  experienced  buying,  printing,  photo- 
engraving, electrotyping,  art  layouts,  catalogues, 
booklets,  circulars,  desires  position.  Box  251, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York    City. 


Graduate  of  Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  *23,  desires  connection  with  sub- 
stantial manufacturer,  Sound  knowledge  of 
trade-mark  and  commercial  law.  Two  years 
successful  specialty  selling  experience.  Un- 
questionable references.  Box  250,  Adv.  and 
Selling   Fort.,   9   East   38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


AGENCY     PRODUCTION     MAN 
with   five   years   of   sound    experience    in    buying, 

engraving,  printing,  electrotyping,  art  work,  etc 
Knows  how  to  work  with  mechanical  layout 
(I  am  not  an  artist)  and  type.  I  wan  to  work 
for  a  man  or  organization  whose  standards  of 
perfection  in  the  graphic  arts  are  high.  Box 
249,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York   City. 


Some    printing    ho 


;  wants  more  business  and 
ike  the  orders  come  in — To 
sell  ideas — To  solve  your  customers'  problems — 
To  eliminate  competition — To  get  the  direct  mail 
going.  My  age  40 — Christian — 6  feet  tall  and 
got  a  mustache— full  of  pep  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  advertising  and  business  as  it  re- 
lates to  high  class  printing — Let's  get  together 
for  mutual  profit.  Address  Box  243,  Adv.  and 
SeUing   Fort.,   9    East  3Sth   St..    New    York   City. 


NEW  YORK 
An  experienced  advertising  salesman,  whose 
work  is  both  constructive  and  productive,  is 
going  to  add  another  trade  paper  to  the  one 
now  represented  by  him.  This  salesman  wants 
to  represent  a  paper  that  has  the  two  prime 
requisites.  First,  that  the  paper  is  one  that  gives 
full  value  to  the  advertiser ;  second,  that  the 
paper  is  one  that  gives  the  representative  a  good 
fighting  chance  to  earn  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  dollars  a  month.  If  you  want  earnest 
representation.  let's  talk  it  over.  Box  254,  Adv. 
and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St..  New  York 
City. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITORS— Men  who  can 

produce  for  quarterly  publication;  guaranteed 
circulation,  indorsement  of  labor  organizations ; 
commission ;  permanent  position  and  advance- 
ment. If  able  to  assume  charge  of  a  district, 
write  Box  244  Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly.  9   East  38th  St..   New   York   City. 


COPY  ABILITY  WANTED 
A  mature  writer  with  at  least  5  years*  experi- 
ence, and  willing  to  prove  his  ability  before  con- 
necting, will  have  exceptionally  good  opportunity 
in  progressive  Newark,  N.  J.,  agency.  Should 
live  within  reasonable  distance  of  Newark.  State 
salary,  age,  experience  and  other  essential  de- 
tails.. Address  Box  No.  245.  Advertising  an<t 
Selling  Fortnightly.  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 
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VERY  additional  day's  use  of 
your  SERVICE  increases  the 
value  we  put  on  it.  We  are 
continually  surprised  at  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  you  keep  it  up-to- 
date. 

Recently  we  ran  into  an  instance 
where  the  STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA 
Service  had  changes  of  rate  printed 
and  in  circulation  before  the  NewYork 
Representative  of  the  paper  in  mind 
had  been  advised  of  the  revision. 

An  advertising  agency,  figuring  on  a 
big  and  far-flung  campaign,  could 
hardly  ask  for  better  service  than  this. 

Emil  Maurice  Scholz,  President 

JVorld-JVide  Advertising  Corp,, 

New  York  City,  New  York 


STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 

New  York  San  Francisco  London 


Mnrch  11.  1925 
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An  illustration  made 
for  the  0 silk  0 sh 
Trunk  Company,  of 
Oshkosh,  IV  is., 
f  lira  ugh  their  agents, 
Barton,  Durstine,  and 
Osborn,  Nciv  York 
City. 


IT  takes  something  more  than  a  camera  to  bring  still  life  to 
life — the  knowledge  of  composition,  and  dramatic  ability  of 
an  illustrator.  A  few  far  sighted  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
have  logically  brought  their  still  life  to  a  man  who  is  famous 
for  his  figure  illustrations.  The  results  are  usually  a  revela- 
tion to  an  advertiser  who  is  bored  by  mere  photography. 


LEJAREN  a  HILLER  STUDIOS 

461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Chickering  6373 


KaLnsa 


Williams  OilOMatic  increases 
sales  175%  anddediXexs  4i4% 

with  8  months  (fChicagoJnbune  adpertising 

THE  Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Bunier  was  originated  at  Blooiiiiiigton.  Illi- 
nois, in  1918.  Five  years  of  steady  effort  brought  its  1923  retail  sales 
to  $1,112,000  in  its  home  territory — Illinois,  Indiana,  loMa,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  During  1924  sales  jumped  to  $3,080,000 — not  by  a 
miracle,    but    by    a    logical    plan,    which    many    a    manufacturer    could     employ. 


Until  1924-  no  advertising  had  been  used.  Then 
a  plan  was  presented  to  the  company.  It  was 
the  same  plan  that  had  brought  a  77%  gain  in 
sales  and  a  43%  increase 
in  dealers  in  the  Chicago 
Territory  for  Cribhen  & 
Sexton  Company  in  their 
fifty-second  year.  Using 
it  the  Richardson  Roof- 
ing Company  had  boosted 
sales  57%  in  the  same 
area  within  twelve 
months.  Through  it,  also, 
the  Holland  Furnace  Com- 
pany had  gained  leader- 
ship in  its  field. 


Chicago  Territory  Sales 

After  5  years  wilhoul  Tribune  advertising— 

ESEB-$i,ii2,ooo 

After  8   months   with   Tribune   advertising— 


1924$  3,080.000 


Chicago  Territory 
Dealers 

After  5  years  without  Tribune  advertising— 


Convinced  by  these  proved 
successes,  the  Williams 
Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Cor- 
poration adopted  it  in 
May,  1924.  A  well  de- 
fined campaign  of  inten- 
sive selling  was  launchcfl  in  the  Qiicago  Ter- 
ritory, where  17%  of  the  country's  popidation 
and  20%  of  its  wealth  are  concentrated. 

Chicago  Tribune  Advertising 
Proves  Its  Power  in  5  States 

Advertising  in  Tlie  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
was  scheduled  in  order  to  reach  60%  of  the 
families  in  1,064  towns  of  tills  rich  territory. 

It  was  aggressively  merchandised  throughout 
the  five  states  during  the  balance  of 
1924.  Because  no  advertising  pre- 
ceded it,  the  campaign  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  its  worth  de- 
cisively. 

The  year  closed  with  Chicago  Territory 
producing  $1,960,000  more  in  sales 
than  in  1923 — a  gain  of  175%.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  new  dealers  were  added — a  gain 
of  414%  and  an  assurance  of  still  greater 
sales  during  1925. 


[gSl  -63  Dealers 


After  8   months  with  Tribune   advertising^ 


1924- 324  Dealers 


In  eight  months,  much  more  was  accomplished 
with  Oiicago  Tribune  advertising  than  five 
years  of  hard  work  had  produced  without  the 
help  of  its  selling  power. 
But  the  campaign  did 
even  more.  The  sales 
pattern  cut  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  been  adapted 
to  the  entire  nation. 
Duplicate  plans  are  now 
schedule<l  for  forty-one 
metropolitan  centers. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  are 
already  in  operation. 

The  Williams  Oil-O- 
Matic  factory  at  Blooni- 
ington  had  6,900  square 
feet  of  floor  space  in  1923. 
Fifty  -  seven  thousand 
square  feet  were  out- 
grown in  the  fall  of  1924. 
Today  a  great  new  factory 
is  being  built — a  monument  to  zone  news- 
paper advertising  and  merchandising. 

Get  the  Plan  That  Made  These 
Gains  for   Williams  Oil-O-Matic 

\^  ould  you  like  to  learn  about  the  plan  which 
was  presented  to  Williams  Oil-O-Matic  a  year 
ago? 

You  have  the  same  opportunity  to  hear  it 
which  they  had — and  accepted.  They  could 
have  been  content  with  the  steady 
grov^'tb  under  their  old  methods.  But 
they  would  have  lagged  years  behind 
their  present  progress  had  they  not 
been  willing  to  listen.  They  might 
have  delayed  action,  but  their  success, 
too,  would  have  been  delayed. 

Why  not  send  for  a  Tribune  man  now?  His  call 
puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever.  Tlie 
facts  he  will  lay  before  you  may  l>e  as  profitable 
to  vou   as  Williams  Oil-O-Matic  found  them. 


KKTHe"VS^OPLP1«   GREATEST  NgWSP4PeP?flt 

Circulation  Over  600,000  on  Week  Days  and  Over  1,000,000  on  Sundays 
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15  CENTS  A  COPY 


In  this  issue: 

"When  Is  a  Market  Won?"  By  Charles  P.  PELHAM;"TheSalesman  Who  Resorts 
to  Tricky  Selling"  By  H.J.  Mountrey;  "Our  Dealers  Use  Our  Sales  Helps 
Because  They  Pay  for  Them"  By  Marshall  B.  Cutler;  "What  It  the  Beauty 
Bug  Gets  Us?"  By  F.  V.  Hendrickson;    "The  Follow-Up  in   Direct  Mail" 
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A  Five  Dollar  Magazine 

TIME  offers  you  70,350  class  circulation  at  mass  rates  and  guarantees 
110,000  by  January  4,  1926.  When  you  make  up  your  next  schedule, 
include  TIME  —  a  magazine  that  is  constantly  making  new  circulation 
records. 

Last  year  TIME  doubled  its  circulation  out  of  current  revenues,  and 
still  showed  a  profit  for  the  year.  Get  the  credit  for  picking  a  winner- 
put  TIME  on  that  next  list. 


UOOOO  GUARANTEED  JAN.4.1926 


TIME    REACHES    A    RESPONSIVE    AUDIENCE 

I'ublishprl   t-vi-ry   other   \\-ecl:iisd;iy  .by   Advertising  Fortnightly,  Inc.,   9   Knst    :?8th  St.,  New  York,   N.    Y.     Subsoription    price   $2.00  per 
year.     Volume  4.     No.   11.     Entered    as  second  class  matter  May  7.    ]a23.   at    Post   Office    at    New   Y'ork    under    Act   of   March    3,    1879. 
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n  advisory  board 

-—^that  knows  the  facts 


ON  its  way  from  maker  to  user  every 
product  is  handled  by  several  groups 
of  people.  Each  group  views  the 
product  from  a  different  standpoint.  Each 
acquires  a  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
product.  The  combined  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  all  of  these  groups  is  essential  to 
the  sound  marketing  of  the  product.  ■ 

When  we  start  work  for  a  manufacturer 
we  go  to  these  groups  for  information  about 
the  product  and  its  competitors.  We  talk 
with  hundreds — sometimes  thousands— of 
jobbers,  dealers  and  consumers.  Their 
knowledge  and  experience  become  our 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  facts  we 
learn  are  carefully  collated  and  thoroughly 
analyzed.  This  first-hand  information,  to- 
gether with  our  recommendations,  is  bound 
in  a  book.  This  is  called  a  Richards' 
Book  of  Facts.  With  this  book  before  him 
a  manufacturer  can  build  sales  and  advertis- 
ing plans  on  the  rock  foundation  of  definite 
knowledge.  He  knows — where  his  competi- 
tor must  often  guess. 


In  a  long  experience,  we  have  compiled 
many  of  these  "Books  of  Facts."  They 
cover  many  industries  and  many  channels 
of  trade :  groceries,  drugs,  furniture, 
jewelry,  motor-oils,  gasoline,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, gloves,  shoes,  hosiery  and  office  appli- 
ances. 

In  compiling  these  books  for  different 
manufacturers  we  have  acquired  an  unusu- 
ally thorough  knowledge  of  the  principal 
channels  of  trade.  This  knowledge  plus  a 
special  study  of  your  business  will  enable 
us  to  render  you  the  same  brand  of  market- 
ing and  advertising  counsel  that  is  consist- 
ently increasing  the  sales  of  our  clients. 

You  will  be  interested  in  a  copy  of  our 
new  book,  "Business  Research."  It  was 
written  to  give  the  practical  business  man 
an  understanding  of  how  business  research, 
intelligently  applied,  can  benefit  his  busi- 
ness. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy? 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  253  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(3V= 
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INDIANAPOLIS  housewives  in  1885  rode  to 
JL  "town"  in  mule  cars.  Today,  their  mode 
of  travel  is  quite  different.  Their  shopping 
habits,  however,  remain  fundamentally  un- 
changed. They  still  read  the  advertising  in 
The  Indianapolis  News  just  as  thoroughly  as 
they  did  forty  years  ago. 

Since  The  News'  earliest  edition  in  1869,  it  has 
carried  the  unabridged  advertising  of  Indianapolis  mer- 
chants. Their  daily  sales  convinced  them  long  ago 
that  appropriations  are  most  profitably  spent  in  The 
Indianapolis  News. 

In  1924,  The  News  carried  more  advertising  than  all 
other  Indianapolis  newspapers  combined — and  did  it 
with  less  than  half  as  many  issues. 


--^ 


O/ie  IKDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


eA. 


CHICAGO 

J.  E.  LuTZ. 

The  Tower  Bldg. 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 

Advertising  Manager 


NEW  YORK 
Dan  a.  Caflroll, 
no  E.  42nd  St. 
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Page  5— The  News  Digest 


Scripps-Hcnvard 

Newspaper  group,  announces  the 
purchase  of  the  Akron  7'u»ie.s-  by  the 
Akron  Press,  a  member  of  the  group. 
The  two  papers  will  be  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  Akron  Timcs- 
f'rcss.  L.  E.  Herman,  formerly  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Memphis  Press, 
will  be  business  manager  of  the  new 
paper  and  L.  E.  Judd,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Akron  Press,  will  be  its  editor. 


i\ormn/i  B.  Hickox 

For  several  years  assistant  sales 
manager,  has  been  made  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Curtis  Light- 
ing Company,  Inc.,  of  Chicago. 


O.  S.  Tyson  &  Company.  Inc. 

Will  direct  advertising  for  the  Pit- 
ney-Bowes  Postage  Meter  and  other 
mailing  systems  manufactured  by  the 
Postage  Meter  Company  and  Pitney- 
Bowes  Company,  Stamford,  Conn. 


The  Biniv  Company.  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Kaufman  hats  and  the  London 
Shoe  Company,  Inc.,  both  of  New 
York. 


Manning,  W'arthen  &  Greene 

Is  the  new  name  assumed  by  Man- 
ning &  Warthen  of  Cleveland,  adver- 
tising art.  Arthur  Greene,  formerly 
with  the  Cleveland  Times,  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  firm  to  act  in 
charge  of  sales. 


Midland  Advertising  Agency 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  announces  the  addi- 
tion to  its  staff  of  Eugene  S.  Mitten- 
dorf,  formerly  publicity  director  of  the 
United  States  Playing  Card  Company 
of  the  same  city.  The  Midland  Agency 
has  removed  its  offices  to  the  newly 
erected  Atlas  Bank  Building. 


Hutchins  Advertising  Company,  Inc. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  act  as  adver- 
tising counsel  for  Brown  Brothers,  nur- 
serymen, of  the  same  city. 


V.  L.  Kirkland 

Is  now  representing  Industrial  Digest 
in  the  Pittsburgh  territory. 


Picard,   Bradner  &  Brown,  Inc. 

New  Y'ork,  will  direct  advertising  for 
Dunn  Pen  &  Pencil,  Inc.,  of  the  same 
city. 


Carl  R.  Hansen 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Electric  Appliance  Company,  and  editor 
of  Electrical  Trade,  both  of  Chicago, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  George  J.  Kirk- 
gasser  &  Company,  advertising  agency, 
same  city. 


51     I.dwin   A.  Machen 


Formerly  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Machen  &  Dowd  Company, 
advertising  agency,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  firm  and  has  or- 
ganized an  advertising  business  under 
the  name  of  Edwin  A.  Machen  &  Com- 
pany. As.sociated  with  him  will  be 
Eben  J.  MacKenzie,  formerly  with 
Machen  &  Dowd  Company,  and  Eu- 
gene F.  Goldbach,  formerly  with  the 
Milwaukee  .Journal.  The  new  company 
will  be  located  at  614  Ohio  Building, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Franklin  P.  Shiimway  Company 

Boston,  has  been  named  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Hygenia  Brush  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

IRREGULARITY  features  industry  and 
trade.  Surjiluses  created  in  many 
lines  must  be  worked  off  through  dis- 
tributive agencies  before  any  great  ac- 
tivity can  be  expected.  For  example,  fig- 
ures show  that  steel  production  has  been 
running  about  27  per  cent  above  consump- 
tion since  the  first  of  the  year.  Curtail- 
ment in  the  industry  is  a  possibility. 
C  The  conservatism  that  has  characterized 
automobile  production  in  recent  months 
has  left  the  industry  in  favorable  position 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  any  increased  buy- 
ing  tendency. 

C  .Agricultural  conditions  continue  gen- 
erally favorable.  Fanners  plan  to  devote 
considerably  more  acreage  to  wheat,  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  plunging  the  "con- 
dition of  the  farmer"  back  into  politics. 
The  wheat  grower  has  always  been  a 
gambler.  If  he  guesse;  right,  it  means 
prosperity  for  him;  if  not.  well,  there  are 
always    lobbyists. 

C  Car  loadings  are  at  great  volume.  The 
building  industry  seems  to  be  slowing 
up.  although  it  is  yet  too  early  to  state 
this  with  any  definiteness.  Increased  buy- 
ing would  do  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  the 
textile,  knit  goods  and  shoe  businesses, 
among  others.  The  coal  industry  seems  to 
be  in  a  hopeless  state  of  inactivity. 
C  Retail  trade  is  slightly  less  in  volume 
than  a  year  ago.  Mail  order  and  chain 
stores  continue  to  register  slight  increases 
in  sales  over  previous  years.     Alex  Moss. 


K.  B.  Groser 

Formerly  with  the  Conde  Nast  Pub- 
lications, Inc.,  and  Rufus  French,  Inc., 
both  of  New  York,  has  joined  the  roto- 
gravure advertising  staff  of  the  New 
York  World. 


J.  H.  Godfrey 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Creamery  Package  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Chicago. 


Cecil,  Barreto  &  Cecil 

New  York  office,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  Ventilouvre  Company  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
transoms. 


Motor  World  Wholesale 

Is   the   new  name   to   be   adopted   by 
Motor  World  with  its  issue  of  May  28. 


E.  D.  Parent 

Has  resigned  his  connection  with 
Glaser  &  Marks,  Inc.,  Boston  advertis- 
ing agency,  and  will  form  a  new  com- 
pany of  Pragoff  &  Parent  in  associa- 
tion" with  Henry  C.  Pragoff,  publishers' 
representative. 


Kenneth  M.  Goode 

Of  Goode  &  Berrian,  Inc.,  has  under- 
taken the  reorganization  of  the  mail 
book  trade  and  foreign  selling  for  P. 
F.  Collier  &  Son  Company.  Hereafter 
he  will  act  only  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity in   his   agency   connections. 


D.  D.  Sperry 

Formerly  with  Good  Housekeeping, 
has  become  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
office  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Fred  M.  Randall  Company 

Detroit,  has  been  appointed  advertis- 
ing counsel  for  the  Nufuel  Heating 
Corporation  of  the  same  city,  manufac- 
turers of  the  Nufuel  oil  burning  heat- 
ing system. 

John  E.  Wiley 

Has  resigned  his  connection  with  Van 
Sant  &  Company,  Baltimore,  and  an- 
nounces the  establishment  of  the  firm 
of  John  E.  Wiley,  advertising.  The 
new  concern  will  be  located  in  the 
Baker  Building,  833  St.  Paul  Place, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


W  .  C.  Babcock 

Has  resigned  his  connection  with 
Ruthrauf  &  Ryan,  New  York,  to  take 
effect  .A.pril  1. 

[additional  netws  on  other  pages] 
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A  GOOD  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Is  business  preparing  to  defend  itsel 
against  the  malicious  and  unfair  attacks 
which  have  long  disgraced  newspaper  and 
magazine  literature? 

There  is  printed  in  Washington,     by     the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
a  magazine  called     The    Nation's    Business. 
Five  years  ago  it  had  a  circulation  of  forty 
thousand.     This   has  increased  to  two   hun- 
dred thousand,  and  the  magazine  is  now  mak- 
ing an  advertising  campaign  for  still  greater 
circulation.    One  of  these  advertisements  was 
the  best  thing  I  saw  in  the  newspaper  con- 
taining it.    Read  the  following  extract: 
"When  wheat     began     to     climb     last 
A.ugust,  false  friends  of  the  people  told 
the  farmers  that  it  was  all  a  trick  of  the 
interests — Wall     Street     manipulation — 
to  get  the  farmers'  vote ;  that  after  elec- 
tion prices  wiould  go  down    to    the    old 
level.     Thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
farmers  acted  on  the  market  forecasts  of 
those  political  prophets  and  dumped  their 
grain.    They  refused  to     listen     to    the 
voice  of  business;  they  spurned  facts  and 
figures  of  world  conditions.    As  i\  result, 
on  every  bushel  they  sold,  growers  who 
followed  the  demagogues  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  a  forty  or  fifty-cent  advance.    In 
the  aggregate,  they  lost  more  than  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  on  wheat  alone..    . , 
What  a  striking  contrast     between     the 
record  of  the  demagogue  and  the  record 
cf  business!    Business  does  not  find  the 
people  poor  and  leave  them  poor.      Gen- 
eral Electric  finds  the  people  in  darkness 
and  leaves  them  in     light;       American 
Radiator   finds   them  cold     and     leaves 
them  warm;       International     Harvester 
finds  them  bending  their  backs  over  sickle 
and  hoe,  and  leaves     them     riding     tri- 
umphantly over  their     conquered  fields; 
Standard  Oil  and  Henry  Ford  finds  them 
shackled  to  front     porches,    and    makes 
them  masters  of  time  and  space,  citizens 
of  a  larger  world." 

The  quotation  is  a  fair  reflex  of  the  policy 
of  The  Nation's  Business.  The  people  should 
give  it  four  or  five  million  circulation,  and 
opportuity  to  meet  attacks  on  business  that 
are  not  only  untruthful,  but  very  harmful  to 
the  country. 

If  you  believe  in  common  sense,  subscribe 
for  its  magazine. 

Join  the  fight  against  the  irresponsible 
freebooters  who  are  trying  to  sink  the  old 
ship  every  decent  man  has  found  the  best 
means  of  pursuing  his  journey. 

It  has  been  attacked  by  pirates.  Every 
considerable  business  institution  should 
make  an  appropriation  to  help  increase  the 
circulation  of  The  Nation's  Business 

And  The  Nation's  Business,  on     its     part 
should  always  be  fair,  tell  the  truth,  and  us 
ts  profits  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  it  has 
empted ; 
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Ed  Howe — 

Seventy  years  old  and  full 
of  knozvledge,  knozvn  as  "The 
Sage  of  Potato  Hill,"  maga- 
zine contributor,  writer  for  a 
hundred  newspapers.  and 
Editor  of  E.  W .  Hoive's 
Monthly.  His  paper  is  read 
by  statesman  and  scholar, 
business  man  and  profes- 
sional, patriot  and  bolshevick, 
conservative  and  radical  all 
over  the  country.  He  read  one 
of  our  advertisements  and 
then  published  the  editorial 
which  zve  reprint  above. 
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That's  the  Appropriation  Set  Aside  by  The 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  to  enlarge  their  system  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  Birmingham — the  fastest 
groiving  city  in  the  South. 


THE  SOUTHERN  BELL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY  never  races  off  at  a  tangent.  Their  estimate  of  a 
city's  future  growth  is  based  on  facts  and  figures  compiled  by  a 
highly  trained  corps  of  engineers.  They  know  how  rapidly  a  city  is  de- 
veloping and  in  what  direction ;  they  look  into  the  future  to  see  where 
exchanges  should  be  located  and  where  cables  should  be  placed;  it  is  all 
a  cold-blooded  business  proposition  in  which  they  figure  what  kind  of 
service  will  be  required  five  or  ten  years  from  now. 

This  company  figures  on  spending  $1,000,000  per  year  in  developing  their 
properties  and  facilities  in  the  average  city  of  200,000  population.  Yet  in 
Birmingham,  they  have  appropriated  $8,000,000  to  be  spent  in  the  next 
five  years  for  this  purpose.  Which  is  concrete  evidence  that  Birmingham 
is  growing  faster  than  the  average  city  of  200,000  people, — which  means 
that  The  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  are  expecting 
big  things  of  Birmingham  and  want  to  be  ready  for  the  increased  business 
as  it  develops. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  More  Than 
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92,000 
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Indispensable 

to  Executives  and  Advertising  Men 

TJAVE  you  read  Starch's  "Principles  of  Advertis- 
•^ -*•  ing"?  Have  you  a  reference  copy  in  your  office 
or  library? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  volume  is  in  its  fifth  edition, 
and  that  executives  of  firms  which  advertise,  advertis- 
ing agents,  advertising  managers,  those  who  sell  space, 
leading  university  instructors  teaching  advertising,  and 
all  the  ambitious  younger  men  in  the  advertising  pro- 
fession have  elected  "Starch"  as  the  one  book  that  is 
indispensable  for  reading  and  reference? 

If  you  are  an  advertising  man,  you  have  heard  the  book  referred  to  many 
times.  You  know  that  Dr.  Starch  is  associate  professor  of  business  psy- 
chology m  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  with 
a  capacity  and  opportunity  for  studying  advertising  which  few  men  can 
ever  have. 

Perhaps  you  know  also  that  the  book  contains  1008  pages  packed  full  of 

specific  tabulations,  questionnaire  returns,  tests  and  principles  which  will 

be  of  immense  value  to  you  in  your  daily  work. 

Consider  the  advertising  appropriations  your  judgment  influences.     Think 

of  the  thousands  of  dollars — perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands— with  which 

you  as  an  executive  or  advertising  man  are  concerned.     Consider  how  the 

selection  of  a  new  appeal  for  your  advertising,  as  discussed  in  pages  235 

to  252,  may  make  some  campaign  of  yours  doubly  effective. 

If  you  are  a   space  salesman,   consider   how  the   discussion   of  page   and 

smaller  space— or  of  the  -pulling  power  of  color"  (pages  579  to  606— may 

enable  you  to  sell  larger  schedules  and  build  up  clients  faster. 

If  retail  advertising  is  your  immediate  problem,  consider  the  value  of  the 

consumer  questionnaires  and  other  material  on  your  market   (pages  887  to 

If  you  are  an  executive,  a  banker,  a  sales  manager,  consider  the  possibil- 
ities for  economy  and  profit  in  chapters  3  and  4— "The  Place  of  Adver- 
tising in  Business,"  and  chapters  5  to  10,  showing  how  the  most  accurate 
made**"'        """''""'^  for  national,  sectional  and  local  enterprises  have  been 

i^''inlt°«''^  "'k'  ,=*^''y  ^3«  °--  make  you  hundieds  or  thousands  of  dollars.  And  the  cost 
Then  rtJriH.  1^  r!f"  "°.  '"°"=y— mail  this  coupon  and  examine  the  book  for  five  days, 
men   decide   to   return   it   at   our   expense— or    remit.     Clip    and   mail    this    coupon. 

A.    W.     SHAW    COMPANY 

Publ!,h„,    „y    S„,.„.      f„^,.,ry.    Harvard    «„,„,.„     «„.,>,..     ,,„^r„al    .,/    Land    and 
Publ.r    llilily    Economics.    Shau     Business    Books 

Cass,  Huron  and  Erie  Streets  CHICAGO 


Fifth  large  printing.  1 008  clearly  prinud 
pages,  with  hundreds  of  charts  and  tabula- 
tions.   Dark  blue  cloth  with  gold  stamping 
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''Principals  of  Advertising'' 

by     DANIEL     STARCH,    Ph.D. 

Asuociotcd  Professor  of  Biiginess  Psychology  Graduate 
School  of  Business  AdministTation.  Harvard  Vniversitu  .- 
Director.  Department  of  Organized  Research  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies;  Con- 
sultant in  Advertising  and  Sales  for  a  nmnber  of 
advertising  agencies   and   vrivate   concerns. 

Authoritatively  Dicusses : 


— Proble 


iing 


scope    and    development    of 


— Place   of    advertising 

—  Market     investigations 

—  Human    nature — appeals    and    tests 
— Presenting    the    appeal 

— Mediums 

— National,    retail,    foreign    and    financial    = 
vertising 
Also    1 1    page    index    for   ready   reference. 
Among    the    Shaw    Business    Books    just    from    press 
authoritative    books    on    sueh    fundamentals    of    bustn 
as       merchandising.       investment,       auditing.       flnan 
personnel    management,     office    management.       Week 
week    new   titles    by  leadinc    authorities    are    being   pi 
llshed   on   subjects    of    vital    Import    to    executives,    sa 
managers    and    advertising    men.      On   request    we    h 
eladly   add    your   name    to   our    mailing    list    to    rece 
our    free    bulletins    on    new    Shaw    Business    Books. 


Vou  may  let  me  s 
Send  It  postpaid 
espense   In  5    days 


Starch's    "Principles    of    Adve 
approval    and    III    return    it 
or  pay   J  5   for   It. 


CITY    AND     STATE Signattue.  .  . 

(Canada  $5.50.  duty  prepaid,  same  terms;  U. 
tories  and  Colonies  $5.00,  cash  with  order; 
countries    $5.50.    cash    with    order.) 
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Jldvertising 
Well  Direded 


HE  career  of  the  Campbell -Ewald  Company 
has  been  one  of  constant  development.  Its 
aggressive  service  in  the  interests  of  its  clients 
has  helped  them  grow,  and  it  has  grown  with 
them.  Its  important  contributions  to  advertising  success 
have  thoroughly  established  it  as  a  powerful  national 
factor. 

Today  the  facilities  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company 
are  again  greatly  increased,  and  its  capacity  to  serve  is 
still  further  magnified  and  broadened,  by  a  notable 
expansion  ot  its  Eastern  organization. 

Three  men  ot  wide  experience  and  known  ability — 
Norman  Craig,  Alfred  K.  Higgins  and  H.  Ledyard  Towle 
— have  come  into  our  Eastern  Department.  They,  with 
J.  Kingsley  Gould  and  other  members  of  our  Eastern 
staff,  will  form  a  New  York  advertising  agency  organi- 
zation that  is  complete  in  every  particular,  with  all 
facilities  for  rendering  valuable  service  in  every  phase 
ot  advertising  and  marketing. 

To  further  aid  this  purpose,  the  Eastern  otHce  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company  is,  on  February  i8th,  occupy- 
ing the  entire  twenty-third  floor  of  the  Johns-Manville 
Building  on  Madison  Avenue  at  41st  Street,  New  York 
City — a  position  ot  easy  access  from  Grand  Central 
Station,  Pennsylvania  Station  and  the  New  York  sub- 
way lines. 

The  personnel  ot  the  new  Eastern  organization  is  eager 
and  able  to  carry  the  Campbell-Ewald  ideals  of  service 
to  Eastern  advertisers,  and  we  are  backing  them  with 
all  the  resources  of  our  national  organization. 


President 
CAMPBELL-EWALD  COMPANY 
Detroit       New  York       Chicago       Toronto 
Los  Angeles       San  Francisco 


Centrally  Located 

Our  Eastern  offices  occupy  the  enine  twenty-thxrd  floor 
of  [fie  Johns-Manvillc  Building  on  Madison  Avenue 
at  41st  Street  —  convenicntlv  reached  bv  dll  lines  of 

travel  to  and  ir^  Hew  York  Cuy. 
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who  now  becomes  Eastern  Manager  for 
Campbell-Ewald.  has  enjoyed  a  successful 
advertising  and  sales  experience  covering 
fifteen  years.  He  has  served,  in  executive 
capacities.  Armour  &  Company.  Fuller 
&  Smith  and  the  Aluminum  Castings  Com- 
pany. He  organized,  and  is  still  a  director 
of.  the  Light  Alloys  Company  of  Paines- 
ville.  Ohio.  Most  recently  he  has  been 
Vice  President  of  Frank  Seaman.  Inc. 

the  new  Manager  of  Eastern  Service  for  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  has  for  fourteen 
years  held  positions  of  responsibility  with 
Calkins  &  Holden.  Martin  V.  KcUey  Co. .  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son.  the  United  States  Adver- 
tising Corporation,  and  Frank  Seaman,  Inc. 

brinfis  to  his  new  position  as  Eastern  Art 
Director  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company 
a  long  and  intimate  association  with  fine 
.Trt.  He  was  an  art  instructor  at  Columbia 
University,  and  with  the  New  York  City 
and  Newark,  N.  J.,  Boards  of  Education. 
He  has  been  an  executive  of  the  H.  K. 
McCann  Company  and  Frank  Seaman.  Inc. 
His  works  hang  in  the  permanent  collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  San  Francisco 
and  the  National  Gallery  at  Washington. 
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will  continue  to  serve  Eastern  clients  of 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company  as  he  has 
been  doing  so  successfully  for  the  past  four 
and  a  half  years.  Mr.  Gould's  experience 
was  obtained  with  the  Detroit  office  of  this 
company;  with  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Canada.  Ltd.,  and  with  Henry  Ford  &  Son. 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


This  Book  tells  the  Story 
of  the  Buffalo  Market 


'^ 


'X^HE  second  edition  of  Market 
-*-  Facts  About  Buffalo,  now  oflF 
the  press,  is  a  publication  of  great 
value  to  the  advertiser  consider- 
ing additional  sales  and  advertis- 
ing activity.  It  features  Buffalo 
for  what  it  is — one  of  the  ten  best 
markets  in  America.  The  infor- 
mation presented  is  authentic  and 
genuinely  helpful — for  example, 
a  detailed  list  of  wholesalers  and 
buyers  is  shown  for  Buffalo  and 
lists  of  retailers  are  included  for 
every  outside  city,  town,  village 
and  hamlet  receiving  25  or  more 
copies  of  the  News.  A  territory 
map  and  much  other  data  com- 
plete the  market  story  of  Buffalo 
in  a  concise,  practical  way. 


This  edition  of  Market  Facts  About  Buffalo  is  being  mailed  to  advertising  princi- 
pals and  agencies.    Copies  will  be  sent  to  others  interested,  upon  request. 


Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.B.C.   Sept.   M).    1924 
124.4b8 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

KELLY-SMITH    COMPANY,     National    Representatives 


I'resent  Average 
132.462 


Marbridge  BIdg.,  New  York,   N.  Y. 


Lytton   Bldg.,    Chicago,   III. 
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Home  of  an  American  Legion  Post 
at  Binghamton,  New  York 


How  about  Legion  Clubhouses? 

Nearly  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  more  than  11,000  Posts  of 
the  American  Legion  have  permanent  quarters. 

22%  have  clubhouses  60%  meet  in  rooms 

Ten  per  cent  have  bought,  six  per  cent  have  built,  fifteen 
per  cent  have  remodelled,  twenty-five  per  cent  rent,  and 
twenty-four  per  cent  have  had  their  headquarters  donated. 

More  than  thirteen  per  cent  have  Post  Exchanges,  cigar 
counters,  or  canteens. 

45%  have  pianos  10%  are  equipped  with  radio 

35%  have  phonographs        35%  have  billiard  tables 
Ninety-one  per  cent  of  these  Posts  take  an  interest  in  civic 
activities,  and  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  them  have  helped  to  put 
over  one  or  more  city  or  town  improvements. 

A  copy  of  our  recent  investigation,  "How 
About  LEGION  Clubhouses?"  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 
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iRE  all  humans  vacillating 
/\  creatures?  Does  the  buying 
_ii_public  always  seek  change — 
the  new?  Can  the  average  con- 
sumer be  likened  to  a  chameleon? 

Charles  P.  Pelham,  in  the  leading 
article  in  this  issue,  states  that  in 
this  country  precedent  means  little, 
that  custom  is  momentary,  con- 
vention a  thing  of  a  day. 

"Whenever  one  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  market  for  his  product 
as  being  a  fixed  stream  of  sales," 
writes  Mr.  Pelham,  "let  him  take 
one  human  being,  apply  a  few 
drops  of  'friend's  advice'  and  see 
him  change  his  colors  as  quickly  as 
a  chameleon. 

"Before  the  application  he  was 
part  of  your  market,  but  'friend's 
advice'  switched  him  to  your  com- 
petitor's product." 
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MWAIlAN/SflNEAPPIE 


WHEN  a  Thomas  doubts  the  power  of 
co-operative  advertising  today,  some- 
one may  generally  be  counted  upon  to  say: 
"Look  at  Crushed  Hawaiian  Pineapple!" 

Then  there  rollows  the  story  of  this  little 
known  form  of  a  nationally-popular  product 
— of  the  advertising  campaign  undertaken 
by  the  packers  to  teach  women  how  to  use 
it — and  of  the  truly  remarkable  results  se- 
cured within  a  few  short  months. 

It  is  a  source  of  extreme  gratification  to  us 
that  we  have  had  a  part  in  this  program 
of  advertising  which  has  helped  to  make 
Crushed  Hawaiian  Pineapple  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  canned  fruits. 

Another  signal  triumph  for  "Truth  Well 
Told!" 

THE  H.K.M^CANN  COMPANY 
cJd^ertisin^ 

New  YORK  CLEVELAND  SAN  FRANCISCO  DENVER 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  MONTREAL  TORONTO 
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When  Is  a  Market  Won? 

By  Charles  P.  Pelham 


THE  day  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  I  smoked  ten  cigars. 
The  final  decision  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  save  the  world  for  a 
bigger  and  better  war  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I  was  a  cigar  smoker. 
I  liked  cigars — liked  them  better 
than  cigarettes,  which  I  hated,  or 
pipes  which  were,  I  thought  then, 
smelly  and  inconvenient. 
A  few  months  later — in 
a  training  camp  in  Ala- 
bama, but  not  nearly  so 
devoted  to  cigars.  Condi- 
tions had  made  me  a 
cigarette  -  cigar  smoker. 
That  is,  I  smoked  cigar- 
ettes all  day — a  cigar  or 
two  at  night.  I  was  no 
longer  a  dependable  part 
of  the  cigar  market. 

Another  few  months 
pass.  Now  projecting 
hunks  of  iron  and  steel  on 
the  equally  hard  head  of 
the  Boche.  Still  smoking 
— but,  this  time,  only 
cigarettes.  And  I  liked 
'em  better  than  cigar.s.  I 
was  now  a  definite  part  of 
the  cigarette  market. 

Months  late  r — w  a  r 
over.  Surrounded  by  pipe- 
smoking  advertising  men. 
Enticing  whiffs  of  "aged 
in  the  wood"  float  by.  I 
succumb  to  the  ancient 
briar  and  there  is  great 
rejoicing  in  the  Dunhill 
offices.  Velvet  Joe  and 
Blue  Boar  declare  another 
dividend.     I  am  a  part  of 


the   pipe    and    pipe   tobacco   market. 

From  cigars  to  cigarettes — from 
cigarettes  to  pipe.  In  three  markets 
in  three  years.  And  four  million 
young  men  were  similarly  af- 
fected during  the  war  years. 

Where  did  they  wind  up?  In 
whose  market  did  they  start?  To 
which  market  do  thev  now  contrib- 


I 


(c)  Brown  Bros 

S  there  such  a  thing  as  a  fixed  market?  The  ques- 
tion applies  with  equal  force  both  to  the  market  for 
the  products  of  a  specific  industry  and  the  market  for 
the  individual  concern  that  operates  competitively 
within  that  industry.  Horse-drawn  vehicles  have  given 
way  to  high-powered  motor  cars.  The  owner  of  one 
make  of  car  today  is  in  the  market  for  a  different  make 
of  car  tomorrow.  Markets,  in  the  final  analysis,  are 
people  and  their  needs.  A  new  generation  comes  into 
being  every  twenty  years.  It  by  no  means  accepts  the 
dictates    which    nded    the    matured    and    the    ancient 


ute  their  shekels?  And  which  mar- 
ket or  business  will  have  their 
spendings  next  year,  the  next,  and 
the  next? 

All  of  which  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion: Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
"fixed"  market?  Are  markets  ever 
won? 

How  often  one  hears  claims  about 
"Our  position  in  the 
market";  "We  don't  have 
to  worry  about  our  future, 
we  control  —  per  cent  of 
our  market";  "We  have 
the  largest  selling  quality 
cigar,  soup,  soap  or  shoe 
horn  on  the  market." 

But  how  often  does  one 
hear :  "How  can  we  be 
sure  of  consolidating  our 
gains,  of  protecting  our 
attainments,  as  well  as  in- 
suring our  growth  against 
the  future  and  its  odds?" 
To  go  back  to  the  to- 
bacco industry  for  an  il- 
lustration. It  is  said  that 
La  Palina  enjoys  the  larg- 
est sale  of  any  high-grade 
cigar  on  the  market.  By 
years  of  sound  manufac- 
turing methods,  consistent 
sales  promotion  and  ad- 
vertising, La  Palina  has 
made  a  place  for  itself  in 
a  very  competitive  mar- 
ket. But  what  a  vacillat- 
ing thing  is  smoker's 
preference. 

Here's  what  La  Palina 
faces  daily.  Today — to- 
night —  thousands   of   La 
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Palina  smokers  will  attend  banquets, 
dinners,  smokers,  clubs,  societies, 
sales  meetings,  conventions,  etc. 
Other  thousands  will  be  guests  in 
friends'  homes,  guests  at  luncheons, 
parties,  etc.  And  all  these  thousands 
of  La  Palina  smokers  will  be  offered 
many  brands  of  cigars  other  than  La 
Palina.  What  a  temptation.  Many 
will  switch,  many  who  have  been 
steady  La  Palina  smokers  will  be- 
come steady  smokers  of  other  brands. 

La  Palina  may  have  several  hun- 
dred thousand  loyal  members  in  its 
market  this  morning.  How  many 
will  it  have  tomorrow  morning? 

Of  late  we  have  been  confronted 
with  a  question  from  one  of  the  great 
cigarette  brands:  "Is  cigarette  taste 
changing? — An  average  of  1000 
smokers  change  to  Chesterfields 
every  day." 

Yes,  cigarette  taste  is  changing,  it 
is  always  changing.  The  Chesterfield 
mai-ket  is  never  "fixed" — never  won. 
Nor  is  any  other  market.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  were  23,000,000 
adult  men  in  this  country.  About  40 
per  cent  or  50  per  cent  were  smokers, 
and  most  of  them  were  cigar 
smokers.  They  smoked  7,000,000,- 
000  cigars  and  about  three  billion 
cigarettes  a  year.  Today  there  are 
34,000,000  adult  men  in  the  country, 
but  now  30,000,000  of  them  smoke — 
88  per  cent  smokers  as  against  40 
per  cent  a  generation  ago. 

But  they  don't  smoke  any  more 
cigars  than  they  did  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Instead  they  smoke  65,- 
000,000,000  cigarettes  a  year — an 
increase  of  over  2000  per  cent  in 
twenty-five  years — while  the  cigar 
business  stood  still. 

What  happened?  Simply  this: 
What  seemed  to  be  a  "fixed"  or  won 
market  for  cigars  a  generation  ago 
is  today  a  fixed  market  for  cigar- 
ettes. What  will  it  be  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years? 
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Several  years  ago  an  able  editorial 
pointed  out  that  every  seventy  years 
or  so  the  world  changes  its  popula- 
tion. As  far  as  people  are  concerned 
it  is  a  new  world,  with  new  ideas, 
new  thoughts,  new  desires,  new 
minds. 

Markets  are  people  and  their 
needs.  Neither  remains  static  for 
long.  In  fact,  both  change  much 
more  frequently  than  every  seventy 
years.  A  new  generation  comes  into 
being  every  twenty  years,  and  it  is 
the  new  generation  which  rules  the 
matured  and  the  ancient. 

FATHER  and  mother  may  be 
staunch  supporters  of  white 
bread,  but  a  sixteen-year-old  daugh- 
ter can  bring  home  an  idea  from  a 
domestic  science  class  that  will 
switch  a  family  to  whole  wheat,  will 
change  the  carpets  in  the  living  room, 
the  heating  system,  the  lights ;  or 
the  evening  hour  from  one  of  read- 
ing to  one  of  movies  and  radio. 

As  long  as  there  are  births  and 
deaths,  there  will  be  change — change 
— change  in  our  preferences,  habits, 
v.'ants  and  our  ideas  as  to  who  makes 
the  best  canned  soup,  the  smartest 
hat,  the  smoothest  ice  cream.  Under 
such  circumstances  how  can  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  "won"  market. 

I  swear  by  Johnson  &  .  Murphy 
shoes.  Four 
years  ago  I  got 
the  good  shoe 
idea,  figured 
that  they  lasted 
longer,  looked 
better,  etc.,  and 
started  paying 
$14  a  pair  for 
shoes.  I  sold 
the  idea  to  two 
men  in  the  of- 
fice. That's 
human  you 
know.     Most  of 


us  want  the  other  fellow  to  follow 
our  advice.  I  also  sold  the  idea  to 
three  friends.  That  makes  six  shoe 
customers  switched  to  J.  &  M.  as 
follows:  Walkover  lost  one  customer, 
Nettleton  lost  one  customer.  Hurley 
lost  two  customers.  Two  others  were 
butterflies — bought   here  and  there. 

Then  one  day  one  of  the  friends 
walked  in  with  a  new  pair  of  John 
Wards.  They  looked  exactly  like  J. 
&  M.s,  but  they  only  cost  half  as 
much.  The  same  day  I  lunched  with 
one  of  my  J.  &  M.  converts.  He  was 
out  a-shoe-buying.  So  I  says  to  him, 
"Did  you  ever  try  John  Ward?  etc., 
etc.,  etc."  And  he  says  to  me,  "I 
think  I'll  buy  a  pair  if  they're  all 
you  say  about  them." 

Again  a  market  changed.  This 
man  had  been  in  the  Walkover  mar- 
ket when  he  was  switched  to  the 
J.  &  M.  market,  and  now  he  is  a 
steady  John  Ward  booster  and  is 
probably  doing  his  "bit"  toward  re- 
vamping markets. 

Not  only  do  people  fail  to  stay  put 
on  one  brand,  but  they  also  stop 
using  the  product  entirely  (all 
brands  included)  if  certain  influ- 
ences are  brought  to  bear.  Which 
means  that  to  count  upon  a  fixed 
market  for  a  product  is  as  danger- 
ous as  counting  the  number  of  peo- 
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NOT  so  many  years  ago,  washtubs  and 
washboards  were  advertised  and  sold  the 
country  over.  Today  the  electric  washing 
machine  holds  first  place  in  hardware  men's 
displays  of  household  conveniences.  Through 
sound  manufacturing  methods  and  consistent 
sales  promotion  and  advertising,  washing  ma- 
chine manufacturers  have  made  a  place  for 
their  respective  makes  in  the  broad  general 
market.  But  who  can  say  that  tomorrow  a 
user's  preference  for  one  type  of  machine 
may  not  be  transferred  to  another? 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  a  Sales  Manager 


The  Salesman  Who  Resorts 
to  Tricky  Selhng 

By  H.  J.  Mountrey 


I 


HAVE  just  had 
to  fire  one  of  the 
best    and    most 

promising  salesmen  I 

have    ever    had.      He 

was    a    hard-working 

volume-producer  with 

lots  of  initiative,  but 

had     either     through 

wrong     habits     or 

wrong  training,  per- 
verted   this    ability 

into  trick  selling. 
I    don't   suppose 

there  is  a  sales  man- 
ager   in    the   country 

who    does    not    have 

one  or  two  of  these 
black  sheep  creep  into 
his  sales  force, 
whether  it  be  large  or 
small.  Usually  these 
men  are  oldtimers 
who  have  been  selling 
for  five  or  ten  years 
and  who  have  acquired 
these  habits  in  the 
days  when  a  sales- 
man's ability  was 
measured  only  by  the 

orders  he  brought  in.     

Usually  that  man  is  a 
good  producer,  and  with  such  a  man 
we  are  prone  to  overlook  slips  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  path.  After 
all,  to  most  sales  managers  "A  hand- 
ful of  orders  covers 
sins." 

The  particular  chap  I  am  speaking 
of  came  to  us  about  a  year  ago  and, 
true  to  type,  stepped  right  out  like  a 
thoroughbred.  For  two  or  three 
months  his  volume  climbed  until  he 
headed  the  list,  and  I  began  to  vision 
him  as  a  real  and  rare  find.  Then  he 
made  his  first  slip,  nothing  unusual 
or  serious,  but  just  the  complaint  of 
a  retailer  that  the  goods  delivered  to 
him  had  never  been  ordered.  We 
called  the  man  on  the  carpet,  but  he 
had  the  usual  good  explanation  and 
promised  to  go  out  and  get  the  mat- 
ter fixed  up  right  away  with  the  re- 
tailer.    This  was  one  of  the  usual 


THE  sale.snian  with  a  bagful  of  tricks  exerts  a  demoralizing 
influence  on  the  rest  of  the  sales  force.  Particularly  is  this 
true  where  a  young  salesman  is  sent  out  with  the  so-called 
"star."'  The  youngster  watches  the  old-timer  operate  and  in- 
stead of  learning  the  principles  that  underlie  good  selling,  he 
simply  acquires,  in  a  few  weeks  time,  all  the  bad  tricks  and 
habits  which  the  tricky  salesman  has  perfected  through  years 
of    practice.      Such    tricks    are    easier    to    learn    than    to   forget 


symptoms  of  the  oldtime  trick  sales- 
man, but  like  other  sales  managers  I 
let  myself  believe  that  a  little  moral 
lecture  would  cure  this  man  of  habits 
multitude  of  which  had  taken  him  probably  five  or 
ten  years  to  build  up. 
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second  slip.  This  time  the  offense 
looked  more  serious — the  forging  of 
the  retailer's  signature  to  an  order 
which  had  never  been  placed.  We 
called  him  in  again  and  were  all 
ready  to  fire  him.  But  that  man 
knew  sales  managers  -  and  their 
weaknesses,  and  when  he  took  the 
wind  out  of  our  sails  with  a  ready 
confession  and  the  statement  that  he 
had  learned  his  lesson,  we  gave  him 
another  chance. 

Then   we   came    into   a   period   of 
slow  sales  when  business  was  hard 


to  get,  and  this 
man  who  had  steadily 
lieaded  the  list  found 
liimself  crowded  out 
uf  position.  Right 
here  is  where  he  re- 
verted back  to  type 
and  early  training. 
In  a  month's  time  he 
did  more  damage  with 
trick  sales  than  we 
can  live  down  in  six 
years. 

There  are  two  ele- 
ments of  real  danger 
in  the  salesman  with 
such  inclinations.  In 
the  first  place,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  wise 
old  jobber,  "A  firm  is 
known  by  the  sales- 
men it  keeps."  The 
dealer  and  the  jobber 
can  only  know  and 
measure  the  firm  by 
and  through  its  men. 
When  they  are  vic- 
timized, they  rarely 
blame  the  salesman. 
They  are  unable  and 
^^^^^^^^^  unwilling  to  see  how 
any  man  can  continue 
shady  operations  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  house.  So  they  naturally 
conclude  that  the  firm  is  so  hungry 
for  business  that  it  openly  condones 
these  malpractices. 

I  have  in  mind  one  of  our  leading 
competitors  who  was  unfortunate  in 
sending  into  a  Middle  West  terri- 
tory three  men,  one  after  the  other, 
and  each  one  a  little  worse  than  his 
predecessor.  This  firm  prides  itself 
on  its  policies  of  square  and  honest 
dealing,  yet  in  this  territory  it  has 
acquired  just  the  opposite  reputa- 
tion. And  it  is  a  reputation  that 
even  the  president  himself  cannot 
explain  away.  The  best  they  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  live  it  down  over  a 
period  of  years.  A  situation  such  as 
this,  brought  about  solely  through 
misrepresentation,  is  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  real  danger  to  every 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   56] 
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Planning  the  FoUow-Up  in 
Direct-Mail  Selling 

By  Richard  W.  Freeman 

Advertising  and  Sales  Manager,  Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Company,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


MANY  concerns,  through 
lack  of  proper  planning 
and  attention  to  the  in- 
cidental details  of  their  fol- 
low-up, are  not  receiving  the 
returns  they  should  from 
their  advertising.  The  time 
to  plan  the  follow-up  is  when 
the  advertising  campaign  is 
being  built.  Before  a  single 
piece  of  copy  appears  in  a 
magazine  or  periodical,  before 
the  first  direct-mail  piece  is 
sent  out,  the  follow-up  or  sub- 
sequent pieces  should  bt- 
studied  carefully  from  several 
angles. 

The  number  of  pieces  that 
are  to  constitute  the  follow-up 
effort  depends  on  the  price  of 
the  article  and  the  margin  of 
profit.  An  advertiser  can 
afford  to  spend  more  money  in 
follow-up  work  if  he  is  selling 
a  $750  piano,  or  even  a  $100 
washing  machine,  than  if  he 
were  marketing  an  article 
with  a  $5  selling  price  carry- 
ing only  a  small  margin  of 
profit.  Yet  even  in  the  case 
of  the  low-priced  unit  the  fol- 
low-up can  be  so  planned  as 
to  yield  profitable  returns. 

The  sales  appeal  upon  which 
the  consecutive  steps  in  the 
follow-up  campaign  are  to  be 
based  should  be  definitely  de- 
termined. Real  thought  is  re- 
quired in  the  study  of  the 
sales  appeal  of  the  article  or 
articles  to  be  marketed. 

One  successful  direct-mail  ^= 
advertiser,  a  concern  that  sells 
food  products  direct  to  the  consumer, 
in  its  first  mail  piece  offers  three 
special  assortments  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  line  and  have 
been  selected  as  leaders.  Having 
determined  from  sales  records  the 
comparative  sales  appeal  of  the  vari- 
ous items,  the  second  piece  of  fol- 
low-up mailed  to  those  who  do  not 
respond  to  the  first  effort  is  an  illus- 
trated sales  letter  in  colors,  featur- 
ing a  single  item  and  inclosing  a 
return  card  for  easy  ordering.     The 


to  go  after  sales.  Working  on 
the  theory  as  outlined,  the 
concern  mentioned  turns  from 
30  to  40  per  cent  of  all  in- 
quiries received  into  orders. 

In  the  planning  of  follow-up 
it  is  imperative  to  avoid  any 
indication  of  dismay  or  ill- 
feeling  because  the  prospect 
has  not  responded  to  letters. 
To  let  a  prospect  feel  in  the 
slightest  degree  that  he  is 
under  obligation  simply  be- 
cause he  has  answered  an  ad- 
vertisement or  inquired  for  a 
booklet  or  sales  literature 
means  in  most  cases  to  sacri- 
fice all  chances  of  making  the 
sale.  Take  for  example  the 
following  letter: 

Gentlemen  : 

During  the  past  year  we  ad- 
dressed several  letters  to  you, 
all  of  which  apparently  failed 
to  receive  your  attention  since 
replies  were  not  received. 

We  wrote  you  in  the  belief 
that  we  have  a  very  definite 
and  valuable  service  to  offer 
you  in  solving  your  printing 
problems,  which  it  would  be  to 
your  advantage  to  investigate. 
IS  this  service  does  not,  in  your 
opinion,  merit  your  considera- 
tion, do  us  the  kindness  to  say 
so,  as  we  have  no  desire  to 
annoy  you  by  our  further  solici- 
tation, and  failing  to  receive  a 
favorable  response  shall  dis- 
continue our  further  efforts. 

Before  taking  this  action, 
however,  we  wish  again  to  call 
attention  to  our  exceptional 
facilities  and  to  remind  you 
that  every  facility  which  we 
possess  is  at  your  disposal. 

It  is  easy  to  sense  the  frame 
of  mind  aroused  in  the  reader  of  this 
letter,  inasmuch  as  the  tone  is  dis- 
tinctly antagonistic  and  chiding. 
Whatever  interest  had  been  created 
by  previous  communications  is  at 
once  destroyed  by  the  evident  un- 
happy spirit,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  this 
letter.  Even  to  imply  that  the  pros- 
pect is  in  duty  bound  to  answer  a 

the  foods  he  is  most  likely  to  want,    follow-up  is  a  mistake,  for  he    is  not; 

judged   by   an   analysis    of   sales    to     and  nine  chances  to  one,  he  knows  it. 

previous  buyers.  Whether  letters,  broadsides,  book- 

This  is  a  logical  and  scientific  way    lets    or   folders   should    be    used    as 
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OW  effective  is  the  direct-mail  matter  you 
send  to  your  prospects?  Do  you  turn  30  to 
40  per  cent  of  all  inquiries  into  sales,  like  the 
concern  referred  to  by  Mr.  Freeman?  The 
solution  to  better  selling  by  direct  mail  is  a 
carefully  planned  follow-up  system.  Each  piece 
entrusted  to  the  postman  should  be  prepared  as 
if  it  were  the  last  in  the  series.  If  a  concen- 
trated sales  appeal  is  built  into  every  part  of 
the  follow-up  campaign,  sales  are  produced  at 
a  minimum  of  expense  and  a  maximum  of  profit 


third  piece  of  follow-up  is  another 
but  differently  illustrated  letter,  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  the  next  popu- 
lar item  in  the  line,  with  a  return 
card;  the  fourth  is  not  in  letter 
form,  but  is  a  single-page  illustrated 
sheet  offering  another  popular  item. 
In  this  way  a  definite  effort  is  made 
to  arouse  the  prospect's  desire  for 
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Our  Dealers  Use  Our  Sales  Helps 
Because  They  Pay  for  Them 

By  Marshall  B.  Cutler 

Advertising  Manager,  J.  P.  Smith  Shoe  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


WHEN  we  first  started  to 
build  comprehensive  deal- 
ers' campaigns  nearly  three 
years  ago,  we  knew  that  to  produce 
the  best,  to  have  our  material  used 
generally  and  thoroughly,  and  to 
avoid  waste  and  lost  traction,  we 
would  have  to  formulate  a  coopera- 
tive policy  which  would  assume  that 
every  dealer  was  just  as  anxious  to 
sell  a  volume  of  Dr.  Reed  Shoes  as 
we  were.  We  took  it  for  gi-anted  that 
our  trade  was  intelligent  and  could 
see  the  value  of  an  advertising  part- 
nership with  us.  If  a  man  is  sold  on 
advertising  at  all  he  knows  it  is  not 
free,  and  that  he  certainly  should 
expect  to  pay  something  for  its 
power.  If  he  knows  anything  at  all 
he  knows  that  better  material  can 
always  be  produced  for  less  cost  if  it 
can  be  bought  in  large  quantities. 
The  dealer  knows  that  the  knowl- 
edge, the  facilities,  the  system  of  the 
factory-maintained  advertising  de- 
partment can  make  his  advertising 
appropriation  worth  100  per  cent 
more  than  it  would  be  were  it  spent 
individually. 

We  have  made  it  a  point  to  sell 
our  dealers  the  truth :  that  our  trade- 
name and  trade-mark  on  their  mer- 
chandise only  adds  to  its  value.  The 
old  objection,  "We  don't  want  to  pay 


for  advertising  the  factory,"  has 
been  relegated  to  the  discard  as  far 
as  our  lists  are  concerned.  Why 
does  a  merchant  buy  trade-marked 
shoes  if  he  doesn't  believe  in  their 
worth  and  in  their  more  rapid  ac- 
ceptance by  the  consumer? 

We  took  it  for  granted  that  our 
dealers  were  normally  intelligent 
men,  certainly  not  selfish  where  their 
own  interests  were  so  vitally  con- 
cerned. With  our  first  advertising 
we  began  to  educate  our  dealer  fam- 
ily to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  go- 
ing to  give  them  anything,  in  the 
literal  sense.  Theoretically,  we  have 
given  and  always  will  give  them 
more  than  they  expect,  and  they  have 
come  to  realize  it. 

Advertising  that  goes  down  in  the 
basement,  up  in  the  attic  or  under 
the  shelves  is  not  advertising.  It's 
just  a  mass  of  barnacles  retarding 
the  headway  of  the  business. 

Like  the  experiences  of  fond  fa- 
thers, the  training  of  our  family  to 
an  understanding  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  producing  and  distributing 
mutually  helpful  advertising  was  not 
easy.  The  factory  advertising  de- 
partment has  come  in  for  many 
slurring  remarks  from  dealers  who 
thought  they  were  being  imposed 
upon.   Our  first  samples  of  advertis- 


ing were  not  well  received  when  we 
quoted  prices  to  dealers  on  them, 
even  though  these  prices  rarely  rep- 
resented more  than  one-third  the  ac- 
tual cost.  But  little  by  little,  as  we 
progressed  and  expanded  and  our 
efforts  gained  the  approval  of  a  few 
of  the  faithful  who  from  the  begin- 
ning had  invested  in  our  advertising 
features,  the  majority  of  our  ac- 
counts began  to  see  the  light  and 
come  in  for  their  share.  From  the 
unsolicited  testimonials  we  have 
received  we  judge  that  our  dealers 
are  content  with  our  policies. 

Naturally,  a  manufacturer  selling 
5000  or  more  shoemen  will  find  some 
who  will  never  admit  the  advantages 
of  spending  a  little  and  saving  much. 
But  without  exception  these  men  are 
non-advertisers,  anyway.  Even  were 
they  to  receive  all  material  free,  they 
would  probably  tuck  it  away  to  ex- 
ert its  persuasiveness  on  the  moths, 
the  spiders  and  the  flies. 

Our  set  plan  is  to  charge  the 
dealer  about  one-third  for  such 
things  as  style  books,  special  mail- 
ing features  and  the  like.  We  would 
not  blame  any  business  man  for  re- 
fusing to  subscribe  to  advertising 
that  is  written  at  the  factory,  by  the 
factory  and  for  the  factory  exclu- 
sively.    To  merchandise  successfully 
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their  advertising,  manufacturers 
must  know  retail  problems  and  build 
their  dealer  stuff  to  meet  dealer 
needs  and  dealer  ideas.  Too  many 
factory  advertising  men  cannot  get 
the  retailer  to  spend  money  with  the 
factory  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  try  to  put  over  factory  adver- 
tising and  not  dealer  advertising. 

We  imprint  for  our  dealers  every 
piece  of  advertising  we  sell  them, 
and  this  detail  is  important.  Not 
only  must  the  imprint  be  there,  but 


it  must  be  done  in  such  a  careful 
manner  that  it  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  advertisement  and  not 
merely  a  line  or  so  of  type  slapped 
in  as  a  sort  of  afterthought. 

We  mail  dealer  material  from  our 
plant  if  it  is  so  desired,  and  make 
no  charge  for  this  service  except  for 
postage.  We  encourage  dealers  to  let 
us  handle  details  of  distribution,  be- 
cause we  know  then  that  they  will  be 
done  efficiently  and  carefully.  When 
we  do  the  mailing,  our  dealers  send 


us  lists,  typewritten  usually,  and  we 
make  it  a  point  to  sell  each  store 
thoroughly  on  the  necessity  of  ac- 
curacy and  authenticity  in  all  names 
and  addresses. 

We  even  ask  our  dealers  to  share 
the  cost  of  such  things  as  outdoor 
electric  signs,  window  drapes  and 
store  fixtures.  Our  electric  sign  is 
a  beauty,  but  we  knew  we  couldn't 
attempt  to  merchandise  it  unless  we 
gave  each  man  something  of  his  very 
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interesting  revelation 
of  the  public's  reaction 
to  advertising  is  af- 
forded by  the  response  to  a 
campaign  now  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush  Company  in  the  maga- 
zines of  national  circulation. 
Each  advertisement  in  the 
series  is  couched  in  out-and- 
out  selling  copy  with  an  edu- 
cational appeal.  Readers  are 
literally  compelled  to  read 
every  word  of  the  message  be- 
cause of  the  lure  embodied  in 
a  paragraph  set  in  six-point 
type  and  introduced  by  the 
word  "free." 

The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  adver- 
tising demonstrates  again  that 
the  word  "free"  possesses  an 
uncanny  attraction,  whether 
it  be  in  display  type  or  not. 
In  an  inconspicuous  para- 
graph in  each  advertisement 
the  company  offers  tooth 
brushes  for  life  to  the  reader 
who  helps  with  a  new  head- 
line. The  response  proves 
that  not  only  will  readers 
religiously  peruse  every  '"' 
word  in  an  advertisement 
if  the  appeal  is  psychologically  cor- 
rect, but  that  they  will  read  with 
a  consciousness  that  can  be  directed 
by  the  advertiser.  "After  reading 
the  text  can  you  supply  a  new  head- 
line" —  a  questioif  that  is  almost 
buried  in  the  six-point  paragraph — 
has  been  answered  by  from  300  to 
400  people  a  day  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  initial  advertisement  of 
the  series. 

The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Company  plans 
to  use  the  same  type  of  advertising 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  cam- 
paign  is   not  intended  to  stimulate 


Keep  all 
clean  and 
keep  all 


This  tooth  ht-m 

muhe-,e\er,' 

tooth  civry 

time  you 

brush 


present  sales  directly,  but  is  rather 
in  the  nature  of  "long-haul"  adver- 
tising. The  company  feels,  neverthe- 
less, that  to  the  new  series  should  go 
a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the 
present  upward  trend  in  sales.  The 
fact  that  each  advertisement  is 
worded  differently,  and  is  captioned 
by  a  different  headline,  makes  it 
possible  to  check  up  on  the  effective- 
ness of  each  appeal.  The  "pulling" 
power  of  any  particular  advertise- 
ment is  attested  to  by  the  number 
and  quality  of  answers  received. 
The  comments  that  come  in  response 


to  one  advertisement  form 
the  basis  for  improvements 
effected  in  succeeding  adver- 
tisements. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  fully  100,000 
persons  will  have  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  Pro-phy-lac- 
tic  tooth  brushes.  Names  and 
addresses  of  those  who  write 
in  answer  are  filed  alphabeti- 
cally until  the  time  limit  for 
the  offer  made  in  each  adver- 
tisement expires,  when  the 
entries  are  judged  and  the 
prizes  awarded.  Every  en- 
trant is  mailed  an  announce- 
ment of  the  award,  accom- 
panied by  a  sample  tooth 
brush.  Thus  many  new 
friends  are  continually  being 
made  for  the  product. 

Answers  come  from  people 
in  all  walks  of  life,  demon- 
strating that  the  appeal  is 
universal.  Some  of  the  an- 
swers are  in  rhyme,  and  an- 
other interesting  commentary 
is  that  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions not  only  furnish  a  pos- 
sible headline,  but  that  writ- 
ers go  into  the  preparation  of 
copy  for  an  entire  advertisement 
with  great  seriousness,  including 
both  text  and  art  work.  Many  of 
the  headlines  suggested  are  being 
considered  for  actual  use.  Among 
them  are  such  phrases  as,  "Will  your 
back  teeth  stand  the  smile?";  "Fits 
the  teeth  and  keeps  the  teeth  fit" ; 
"No  teeth  were  made  to  fit  the  brush 
but  this  brush  was  made  to  fit  the 
teeth." 

The  chief  point  that  can  be  made, 
however,  is  that  the  advertiser  knows 
that  his  copy  is  being  read  by  the 
people  he  wants  to  read  it. 
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Neglecting  the  Small  Orders  for 
the  "Quantity  Business 


By  H.  H.  Shugart 

A.  W.  Cash  Company.  Decatur,  Illinois 


I  SUPPOSE  your  business  is 
diflferent?"  To  which  the  suc- 
cessful but  perplexed  manu- 
facturer responded,  "Well,  it  is,  and 
it  isn't,"  giving  vent  thereby  to 
a  time-honored  and  incontrovertible 
statement  of  facts.  But  leaving  the 
question  with  its  devotees,  let  this 
much  be  stated  and  affirmed.  Your 
business  is  like  our  business,  and 
your  problems  are  like  our  prob- 
lems, to  the  extent  that  we  both  step 
out  of  routine  at  times  and  sell  extra- 
largely  and  e.xtra-profitably  to  some 
consumers.  Then  we  get  the  "gravy." 
Between  times  we  both  subsist  as 
best  we  may  on  leaner  fare. 

Quantity  business,  the  sale  of  our 
l)roduct  in  lots  of  one  hundred,  five 
hundred,  or  one  thousand,  always 
will  be  "gravy"  for  us.  And  while 
we  will  ladle  out  for  ourselves  help- 
ings of  this  quantity  business  as 
largely  and  as  frequently  as  we  can, 
common  sense  warns  us  to  be  watch- 
ful of  the  more  substantial  stuff 
needed  for  ordinary  e.xistence. 

Our  plainer  fare,  our  "meat  and 
potatoes,"  consists  of  business  se- 
cured from  industrial  plants,  the 
plumber,  the  steamfitter,  the  butcher, 
the  baker — the  whole  crowd  of  sun- 
dry and  divers  buyers.  That  is  the 
stuff  which  furnishes  backbone,  flesh 
and  muscle  for  any  well-established 
business.  In  fact,  without  it  there  is 
no  established  business. 

When  we  analyzed  the  1924  sales 
of  one  of  our  representatives,  whose 
total  was  quite  creditable  at  that,  we 
found  that  from  one  of  his  customers 
he  had  secured  exactly  78  per  cent 
of  his  year's  business!  Our  mind  in- 
stantly reverted  to  those  four  or  five 
hundred  good  prospects.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  sell  them.  There  must  be 
some  way  to  turn  the  trick.  We  have 
only  to  find  it,  and  prosecute  it  vig- 
orously. 

How  can  one  foreknow  whether  a 
man  will  buy  in  lots  of  two  or  two 
thousand?  For  illustration,  a  recent 
sales-letter  campaign  attempting  to 
sell  a  limited  number  of  bottle-blow- 
ing machine  manufacturers  resulted 


in  a  small  sale  to  only  one  concern. 
But  that  concern,  buying  gingerly  at 
the  start,  bought  largely  afterward 
and  will  continue  to  buy  largely.  All 
the  competitors  of  this  concern,  man- 
ufacturers in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness, may  be  prospects  for  us — or 
none  of  them.  That  can  be  discov- 
ered only  by  relentless  effort  and  a 
very  careful  process  of  elimination. 
The  man  we  may  scratch  off  the  list 
may  be  the  biggest  potential  user. 

One  of  our  representatives  assured 
us  that  there  was  no  quantity  busi- 
ness in  his  territory.  We  didn't  be- 
lieve him,  but  we  couldn't  point  out 
the  quantity  buyer,  so  he  had  the 
best  of  the  argument.  We  could, 
and  did,  however,  put  the  proposition 
up  to  him  this  way.  We  wrote,  "Be- 
fore you  conclude  that  there  are  no 
undiscovered  quantity  buyers  in  your 
territory,  reflect  that  all  our  repre- 
sentatives think  the  same  way.  And 
that  if  this  is  true,  then  we  are  get- 
ting all  the  quantity  business  in  the 
United   States — which   is  nonsense." 

As  chance  would  have  it,  within 
ten  days  that  man  wrote,  "Through 

D (a  competitor)    who,  as  you 

know,  does  not  make  any  equivalent, 
we  have  received  a  request  for  prices 
on  250  of  our  XYZ's.  In  strict  con- 
fidence he  told  us  the  buyer's  name. 
The  buyer  is  a  friend  of  ours,  and 
only  needs  these  XYZ's  because  of  a 
new  development,  so  we  are  taken  by 
surprise.  Otherwise  we  would  have 
been  after  his  business  direct." 

PERSONAL  contact  and  never- 
ending  letter-writing  would  have 
brought  that  inquiry  direct  to  our 
representative.  In  which  case  we 
would  have  had  the  order.  Too 
costly?  Figure  the  cost,  first  against 
an  order  for  250  XYZ's,  and  then 
against  a  250-XYZ-ordering  cus- 
tomer. The  fault  of  hunting  quan- 
tity business  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  business  in  the  territory  is 
neglected.  A  taste  of  large  volume 
business  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The 
salesman  gets  hungry  for  the  same 
kind  of  fare.     The  smaller  orders  no 


longer  intrigue  him.  As  a  result, 
while  he  may  hold  his  own,  he  misses 
normal   growth. 

The  confirmed  seeker  after  "big" 
business  may  become  very  skeptical 
of  his  territory.  He  lands  few  large 
orders,  he  is  above  taking  small  ones, 
.so  he  concludes  that  his  hunting- 
ground  is  a  poor  one.  The  man  is 
good  but  his  point  of  view  is  warped. 
A  friend  of  ours  wrote  such  a 
salesman  this  way:  "You  are  very 
skeptical  of  the  sales  possibilities  in 
your  territory.  Do  this  for  me.  Set 
up  before  you  on  your  desk  a  card 
reading:  'I  believe  that  the  potential 
sale  of  my  product  is  negligible  in 
my  territory.'  Beneath  it  print : 
'None  of  my  competitors  do  much 
either.'  Sign  your  name.  Then  see 
how  long  you  can  believe  it."  It 
worked. 

IT  is  maintained  that  a  cold  analy- 
sis of  the  sales  records  of  any  ter- 
ritory will  disclose  three  things  at 
least.  It  will  segregate  the  few  who 
are  buying  much.  And  this  very  seg- 
regation, this  very  classification  of 
preferred  accounts,  will  do  much  to 
secure  for  these  accounts  the  syste- 
matic, unremitting,  special  attention 
which  is  due  them. 

Small  businesses  offer  the  greatest 
field  for  future  development  and  ex- 
pansion. Circularize  them,  call  on 
them,  keep  in  touch  with  their  every 
need  or  possible  need.  Persistence 
may  make  buyers  of  them,  even 
though  they  be  small  buyers  at  first. 
And  a  good  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  small  buyer  does  not  always 
remain  small. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  an  analy- 
sis would  not  disclose  a  condition  in 
any  of  your  terrjtories  as  extreme  as 
our  78  per  cent  finding.  Yet  suppose 
you  should  prove  to  yourself  that 
three  or  four  prize  customers  yield 
75  per  cent  of  the  business  you  se- 
cure in  that  territory,  twenty  or 
thirty  customers  25  per  cent  and  the 
remaining  four  or  five  hundred  good 
prospects  no  business  at  all.  What 
would  it  mean  to  you? 
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Two  A.  M.  in  the  Supper  Club 
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Fisk  Building  Below  Columbus  Circle 


fii^V 


Rounding  the  Bend  at  54th  Street 


On  Brooklyn  Bridge  at  Nightfall 


A  First  Night  at  the  Follies 

THAT  elusive  "something"  characteristic 
of  sophisticated  New  York  is  happily 
suggested  in  these  drawings  by  Oscar 
Howard,  executed  with  a  freedom  of  tech- 
nique that  lends  itself  admirably  to  news- 
paper reproduction.  The  sketches  appeared 
as  part  of  a  full-page  advertisement  by 
Weber  &  HeUbroner,  designed  to  sustain  the 
atmospheric  tradition  that  this  company  has 
built  around  its  clothes  for  men — tailored 
in  "the  New  York  manner." 
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Four  Successful  Methods  of 
Compensating  Salesmen 


METHODS  of  compensating 
salesmen  should  be  designed 
to  develop  the  best  efforts  of 
the  men,  to  provide  for  their  living 
and  business  expenses  with  some- 
thing besides,  all  at  an  expense  in 
keeping  with  the  present  day  demand 
for  lower  costs  of  distribution.  Con- 
ditions vary  in  different  businesses, 
and  authorities  agree  that  there  is 
no  one  method  of  compensation 
which  can  in  all  cases  produce  the 
most  desirable  results.  To  cover  the 
entire  field  four  general  methods  are 
in  use  today  which,  with  their  varia- 
tions, deal  successfully  with  all  such 
problems  as  arise. 

Briefly  stated,  these  methods  of 
compensation  are:  by  salary,  by 
commission,  by  the  bonus  and  other 
additional  rewards,  and  by  the  point 
system. 

Salary  is  the  obvious  means  of 
compensation  in  any  line  of  work.  It 
has  persisted  in  the  selling  field 
although  the  present  tendency  is  un- 
deniably toward  the  so-called  "in- 
centive" methods.  Salary  has  the 
authority  of  long  usage  and  it  is 
easy  to  compute.  Furthermore,  it 
secures  adherence  to  the  sales  princi- 
ples of  the  house,  allows  for  the 
proper  degree  of  development  of 
missionary  work  and  leaves  the 
house  free  to  transfer  salesmen  to 
other  territories  without  injustice  to 
them  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole.  However,  under 
this  system  salesmen  tend  to  grow 
dissatisfied  unless  their  salaries  are 
raised  frequently,  and  it  has  been 
further  proved  by  the  experiences  of 
many  concerns  that  the  best  in  the 
salesmen  is  seldom  brought  out  and 
that  the  business  of  the  firms  suffers 
in  consequence. 

The  direct  answer  to  the  last 
named  disadvantage  would  seem  to 
lie  in  the  plan  of  compensation  by 
commission.  Here  compensation  is 
measured  directly  by  results.  Risk 
and  responsibility  are  placed  upon 
the  salesmen,  and  they  are  stimu- 
lated to  harder  work  as  a  result. 
This  compensation  may  take  the 
form  of  straight  commission — a 
fixed   percentage  paid   on   all   sales; 

Abstracted  from  "Methods  of  Compensa- 
ting Salesmen,"  published  by  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York. 


sliding  commission — commission  per- 
centages increased  as  definite  sales 
totals  are  reached;  or  group  commis- 
sion— merchandise  divided  into 
groups,  each  of  which  carries  a  dif- 
ferent rate  of  commission. 

But  here  the  pendulum  swings  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  relation 
of  the  salesmen  to  the  house  is  apt 
to  become  distant  as  it  is  almost 
always  diflicult  to  determine  the 
proper  rate  of  commission.  The 
best  laid  and  best  intentioned  plans 
of  a  company  and  salesman  entering 
into  a  commission  arrangement  in- 
variably strike  against  this  snag. 
Either  the  commission  is  too  small, 
in  which  case  the  salesman  is  dis- 
satisfied, or  it  is  too  large  and  he  is 
dissatisfied  when  it  is  reduced,  as 
reduced  it  must  be  in  justice  to  the 
other  salesmen  in  similar  positions. 

TO  meet  this  condition  two  varia- 
tions have  been  devised  which 
combine  the  virtues  of  the  salary 
and  straight  commission  plans  with 
an  eye  toward  effective  compromise. 
These  variations  consist  of  commis- 
sion plus  a  drawing  account,  either 
guaranteed  or  applied  against  earn- 
ings, and  straight  salary  with  com- 
mission on  all  sales  in  excess  of  a 
certain  quota  which  is  fixed  upon 
the  volume  of  business  which  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  particular 
territory  in  question  should  yield. 
In  this  way  the  disadvantages  of  the 
straight  commission  are  obviated 
and  in  addition  the  salesman  is  en- 
couraged to  pursue  missionary  work 
— calling  on  new  prospects — which 
he  is  only  too  apt  to  neglect  in  favor 
of  assured  sales  when  it  is  upon 
these  that  his  entire  income  de- 
pends. Furthermore,  the  salesman 
is  assured  of  a  steady  income,  not 
large  enough  to  encourage  loafing  on 
his  part,  but  sufliiciently  large  to  tide 
him  over  periods  of  depression. 
Where  the  quotas  are  fairly  set,  this 
plan  has  proved  highly  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

The  bonus  plan  is  not  a  compensa- 
tion method,  strictly  speaking,  but 
may  be  combined  with  any  of  the 
variations  already  referred  to.  A 
wide  variety  of  performances  may 
merit  the  bonus  as  a  reward,  the 
nature    of    these    performances    de- 


pending upon  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  the  individual  firm.  It  may 
be  offered  for  the  largest  volume  sold 
in  dollars  or  quantity,  for  the  largest 
increase  in  percentage  of  available 
business,  for  the  best  record  of  out- 
standing accounts  or  for  the  greatest 
number  of  new  customers  sold.  A 
concern  desiring  to  encourage  new 
salesmen  may  give  a  bonus  for  the 
best  record  of  the  salesman  employed 
by  them  for  two  years  or  less.  An- 
other form  of  bonus  which  has  much 
to  commend  it  is  that  which  is 
granted  for  a  saving  in  the  percent- 
age of  selling  expense  or  the  in- 
crease in  net  profits  by  the  pushing 
of  the  slow  moving,  higher  profit 
products,  orders  for  which  are  more 
difficult  to  place  and  which  threaten 
to  become  dead  weight  on  the  hands 
of  the  producer. 

Firms  that  have  the  interest  of 
their  salesmen  uppermost  in  mind 
give  a  bonus  for  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  efl^iciency,  which  is  de- 
termined by  a  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  which  go  to  make  up 
valuable  salesman  -  productiveness. 
Cooperation  may  be  fostered  and, 
where  the  organization  is  large 
enough,  an  element  of  sport  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  bonus  award 
to  the  branch  which  produces  the 
best  results.  Thus  a  keen  healthy 
rivalry  is  inspired  and  the  contest 
becomes  closely  related  to  the  lives 
and  imaginations  of  the  men. 

THE  point  system  of  compensation 
can  be  applied  only  after  a  close 
analysis  of  the  task  to  be  accom- 
plished. Obviously  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  the  salesman  is  to  sell  goods, 
but  there  is  much  else  he  can  do  be- 
fore and  after  receiving  an  order, 
for  the  salesman  is  the  manufac- 
turer's representative  in  the  field. 
He  can  win  back  old  customers  and 
attract  new  ones;  he  can  check  up 
on  the  advertising  activities  of  the 
dealers  and  materially  aid  them  in 
these  activities  by  intelligent  ad- 
vice ;  he  can  report  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  new  accounts  and  any  changes 
of  status  which  may  occur  in  old 
ones,  and  for  the  performance  of 
these  extra  activities  on  his  part  he 
should  receive  proper  encourage- 
ment. 
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What  If  the  Beauty  Bug  Gets  Us? 

Toilet  Goods  Advertising :   Where  Is  It  Coining  From  ?  Where 
Is  It  Going?  What  Is  It  Doing  to  Advertising? 

By  Charles  P.  Pelham 


ONLY  a  few  years  back 
advertising  found  it 
necessary  to  take  a 
series  of  purity  baths.  It 
made  free  use  of  the  truth- 
telling  scrub  brush  and  the 
honesty  wash  rag,  and  lath- 
ered well  with  fake-remover 
soap,  all  of  which  resulted  in 
freeing  advertising  of  one  of 
its  worst  skin  troubles  so  far 
— the  patent  medicine  pimple. 

It  was  an  ugly  pimple,  the 
kind  that  locates  on  the  end 
of  your  nose  and  loudly  pro- 
claims that  you  are  not  nearly 
so  pure  and  healthy  as  you 
claim  to  be. 

Such  pimples  don't  last  for- 
ever, to  be  sure.  Eventually 
we  throw  them  off,  but  while 
they  are  there  they  do  us  no 
good,  they  win  us  no  new 
friends,  they  do  nothing  to 
add  to  our  good  standing,  they 
do  not  strengthen  confidence 
in  us.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
the  patent  medicine  pimple  on 
advertising. 

Before  it  died  it  grew  to 
such  proportions  that  it  did 
much  harm  to  the  good  name 
of  advertising.  It  destroyed 
the  goodwill  and  confidence  of 
many  readers  in  advertising 
as  a  whole. 

Pure  lies,  misleading  state- 
ments and  no  end  of  impossi- 
ble promises  wei-e  to  all  ap- 
pearances the  code  of  patent 
medicine  advertisements.  The 
patent  medicine  people  laid 
golden  eggs  as  far  as  spend-  —-— 
ing  money  for  advertising 
went,  but  the  eggs  gave  off  an  ai'oma 
that  did  advertising  no  good. 

In  1923  about  $126,000,000  worth 
of  patent  medicines  were  sold  to  I'e- 
lieve  or  "cure"  this  and  that.  This 
was  about  100  per  cent  more  than  the 
gullibles  bought  in  1914,  which  indi- 
cates that  even  today  "one  is  born 
every  minute." 

But  a  comparison  of  patent  medi- 
cines with  the  growth  of  other 
branches  of  the  drug  industry  shows 


THE  answer  to  "What  Price  Beauty?"  is  the 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  spent  by 
the  public  on  toilet  preparations.  In  a  period 
of  ten  years,  stimulated  by  tons  of  advertising, 
the  toilet  goods  bvisiness  has  increased  350  per 
cent.  The  drug  industry  as  a  whole,  during  the 
same  length  of  time,  has  increased  131  per  cent. 
'"But,"  asks  Mr.  Pelham,  "at  what  price  to 
advertising?"  and  answers  it  by  stating  that  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  reader  confidence.  Does 
the  toiletries  industry  need  talking  to  about 
truth  in  advertising  and  its  effect  on  goodwill? 


that  they  are  not  holding  their  own. 
The  drug  industry  as  a  whole,  for  in- 
stance, increased  131  per  cent  during 
the  ten-year  period  1914-23.  But 
what  did  toilet  preparations  do? 
They  stepped  out  in  a  stride  which 
produced  a  350  per  cent  increase  in 
the  same  time.  Whatever  struck  us 
that  we  should  so  suddenly  desire  to 
become  beautiful,  thin  or  fat,  wrin- 
kleless  or  chinless — to  have  our  noses 
made   over,   our   eyebrows   lifted   or 


tilted,   our   skins   loved   to  be 
touched? 

A  ton  of  advertising,  then 
another  ton,  then  tons  and 
more  tons.  Some  of  it  good. 
Some  of  it  exquisite.  Some 
just  plain  unadulterated  bunk 
that  reeks  too  familiarly  of 
the  golden  advertising  eggs 
laid  by  patent  medicine  adver- 
tisers a  few  years  back. 

Last  year  the  toilet  goods 
folks  spent  over  eight  millions 
in  the  so-called  "36  leading 
national  publications."  This 
is  only  a  drop  in  the  sea  of 
toilet  goods  advertising.  It 
isn't  saying  anything  about 
the  many  hundreds  of  week- 
lies, monthlies,  farm  papers, 
etc.,  not  included  in  the  "36" 
list.  It  doesn't  include  news- 
paper space,  car-cards,  post- 
ers, tons  of  display  material 
and  billions  of  leaflets,  book- 
lets and  letters. 

Yet  only  ten  years  ago 
toilet  goods  advertising  in  the 
"36  national  publications" 
totaled  about  $1,000,000.  In 
these  mediums  alone  it  has 
shovra  during  the  past  ten 
years  an  increase  of  538  per 
cent.  The  total  advertising  of 
the  automobile  industry,  in- 
cluding tires,  cars,  trucks,  ac- 
cessories, etc.,  has  only  in- 
creased during  the  same 
period  246  per  cent  and  the 
food  industry  has  only  been 
able  to  show  an  advertising 
growth  of  about  257  per  cent. 
=  And  that's  not  all  of  the 
story.  In  1914  the  manufac- 
tured value  of  toilet  goods  and  like 
preparations  totaled  about  $26,000,- 
000.  In  the  next  five  years  it  climbed 
$82,000.000 — an  increase  of  215  per 
cent.  Then  in  1921  it  boosted  itself 
up  to  $91,000,000,  while  1923  figures 
credit  the  industry  with  creating 
$117,000,000  worth  of  powders, 
jiaints,  lotions,  creams,  tooth  prepa- 
rations, fatteners,  thinners  and  other 
toiletries — a  manufacturing  increase 
over  1914  of  350  per  cent. 
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A  Problem  for  America 

IN  an  address  delivered  before  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
George  E.  Macllwain  of  the  Babson  Statistical  Service 
made  this  statement: 

"I  believe  that  we  are  headed  toward  a  pericxi  of  very 
intense  competition,  internally  and  internationally,  in  all 
lines.  It  will  go  far  and  cut  deep.  Internationally  it  is  at 
its  lowest  point  now,  but  after  1926  it  will  become  intense. 
The  thing  at  stake  will  be  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing." 

Mr.  Macllwain  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  the 
task  of  the  manufacturers  to  find  means  of  increasing 
efficiency  so  that  their  plants  can  compete  with  foreign 
producers. 

While  there  is  no  questioning  the  desirability  of  in- 
creasing plant  or  production  efficiency,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Macllwain,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  largest  oppor- 
tunity for  cutting  costs  lies  in  the  marketing  or  dis- 
tribution end  of  business.  As  pointed  out  by  Fred.  W. 
Shibley,  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  in  an  interview 
that  appeared  recently  in  the  Fortnightly,  even  those 
businesses  to  which  the  banks  have  to  extend  special 
help  are  generally  quite  efficiently  organized  as  to  pro- 
duction. It  is  to  sales  that  the  bankers  have  learned  to 
turn  when  waste  and  inefficiency  must  be  rooted  out  in 
order  to  earn  a  better  return  on  the  invested  capital. 

It  has  come  to  be  common  practice  in  manufacturing 
to  set  what  amounts  to  an  arbitrary  price  for  producing 
a  given  article  or  unit,  and  then  devise  some  way  to 
manufacture  at  that  figure.  We  cannot  hope  to  equal 
production  efficiency  in  the  field  of  distribution  until 
we  apply  something  like  this  same  philosophy  to  mar- 
keting. That  is  a  problem  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
biggest  business  executives  in  America. 

More  About  "Slum  Sections" 

ON  this  page  a  fortnight  since  appeared  an  editorial 
titled  the  "Slum  Sections  of  Advertising."  It 
pointed  out  that  certain  newspapers  still  persist  in 
creating  "slums"  in  their  advertising  columns  by  pub- 
lishing the  consumptive-cure  type  of  advertising.  A 
prominent  newspaper  man  writes  us  with  reference  to 
this  editorial: 

There  is  no  question  that  every  publication  and  every 
advertising  medium  should  refuse  to  carry  announcements 
of  tuberculosis  remedies,  cancer  treatments,  kidney  disease, 
diabetes  and  other  so-called  reliefs,  since  experience  has 
shown  that  self-medication  is  extremely  dangerous  in  these 
conditions.  So  far  as  the  newspapers  are  concerned,  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  way  to  make  all  of  them  clean  up 
is  to  show  them  that  they  are  losing  other  business  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  accept  and  proud  to  show  to  other 
advertisers. 

I  find,  however,  that  there  are  some  newspaper  men  who 
feel  that  the  organized  advertising  interests  are  using  this 
anti-medical  advertising  propaganda  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  better  newspapers  of  the  country  that  ai'e  making 
some  effort  to  clean  up. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  propaganda  is  directed  against 
the  newspaper  and  very  little  against  other  forms  of  ad- 
vertising media.  For  example,  I  noticed  in  street  cars  in 
my  own  city  some  medical  advertising  that  our  paper  de- 
clined to  carry  on  account  of  advice  that  we  received  from 


our  State  Board  of  Health.  Presumably  some  of  these  ac- 
counts get  onto  the  billboards,  and  I  know  that  a  lot  of 
advertising  that  we  will  not  accept  runs  in  the  less  scrupu- 
lous periodical  publications. 

Our  correspondent  has  pointed  out  a  truth  that  de- 
serves recognition.  The  newspapers  have  not  been  alone 
in  tolerating  quackery. 

Questionable  advertising  is  being  accepted,  even  in 
this  enlightened  day,  by  the  less  particular  (or  should 
we  say  shorter-sighted?)  proprietors  of  mediums  of 
practically  every  kind.  The  only  difference  is  that  in 
some  mediums  it  can  be  dressed  up  with  color  and 
printed  in  such  fine  style  that  it  has  a  greater  air  of 
respectability.  It  is  nevertheless  working  much  harm 
to  the  cause  of  legitimate  advertising.  It  is  easy  to  see 
through  the  respectability  veneer,  and  more  than  one 
business  man  refrains  from  using  those  mediums  that 
prostitute  their  space. 

The  Farm  Is  a  Home  and  a  Business 

IN  his  address  before  the  Cincinnati  Advertising  Club 
on  the  subject  of  cashing  in  on  farm  prosperity,  Vic- 
tor F.  Hayden,  executive  secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Publishers'  Association,  made  one  point  that  we  feel 
should  be  stressed,  as  it  brings  out  a  very  important 
difference  between  selling  the  city  man  and  the  farmer. 
Said  Mr.  Hayden:  "Another  thing  to  remember  in 
writing  your  copy  is  the  fact  that  the  farm  is  at  once 
a  home  and  a  business.  The  city  business  man  does  not 
consult  his  wife  when  he  buys  a  desk  or  a  filing  cabinet. 
You  sell  him  and  the  job  is  done.  But  on  the  farm  the 
wife  and  adult  children  are  all  interested.  The  farm 
house  and  the  farm  business  are  inseparable.  The  wife 
is  generally  consulted  on  every  important  purchase  and 
because  of  her  close  identification  with  the  farm  work 
she  is  competent  to  give  a  worthwhile  opinion." 

Shallow  Judgment 

ONE  of  the  things  that  has  hurt  advertising  has 
been  the  tendency  to  try  to  prove  that  where  a 
business  that  has  been  well  advertised  has  succeeded 
greatly,  its  success  has  been  due  entirely  to  its  adver- 
tising. As  a  matter  of  fact,  business  success  is  gen- 
erally due  to  a  combination  of  factors,  some  of  them 
major  and  some  minor,  but  all  influential  in  profit 
making.  Frequent  advertising,  as  one  of  the  functions 
of  selling,  is  an  important  factor;  but  to  attempt  to 
claim  the  whole  credit  is  to  reveal  the  shallowness  of 
one's  business  judgment  and  experience. 

"Selling"  Prohibition 

WE  learn  that  the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Bureau 
is  considering  outdoor  advertising  to  educate  the 
public  to  the  value  of  prohibition.  Certainly  prohibi- 
tion will  never  be  made  effective  until  some  such  step 
is  taken  to  reach  the  masses  and  "sell"  them  on  pro- 
hibition. 
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How  the  Penney  Company  Makes 
Partners  of  Its  Employees 

By  Roy  H.  Ott 

Assistant  Sales  Manager,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  New  York 


SUCCESS  is  generally  a  matter 
of  design  rather  than  accident. 
Behind  every  flourishing  busi- 
ness one  can  find  either  a  dominating 
personality  from  whom  comes  the 
activating  force  that  gives  the  enter- 
prise its  momentum,  or  a  funda- 
mental idea  that  serves  as  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  is  erected  the 
business  edifice.  Where  the  com- 
bination of  dominating  personality 
plus  a  worthwhile  idea  exists  at  the 
very  inception  of  a  venture,  the  con- 
ditions are  ideal  for  success. 

Just  such  an  enviable  combination 
furnished  the  impetus  for  the  growth 
of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  a  re- 
tail chain  organization  that  operates 
571  retail  stores  in  41  states  and  has 


a  working  personnel  of  about  5000 
individuals.  The  dominating  per- 
sonality was  (and  still  is)  J.  C. 
Penney,  while  the  basic  idea  was 
(and  still  is)  cooperation.  This 
word  "cooperation,"  like  many  other 
words  used  in  our  everyday  con- 
tacts, may  become  merely  a  part  of 
one's  business  vocabulary  and  mean 
different  things  at  different  times, 
or  it  may  be  made  stable — an  in- 
tegral and  inseparable  part  of  one's 
business  practice.  In  1902,  J.  C. 
Penney,  in  the  first  little  store  he 
started  at  Kemmerer,  Wyoming, 
made  "cooperation"  one  of  the  work- 
ing tools  in  the  building  of  his  or- 
ganization. 

In  retail  merchandising  the  chain 


store  has  become  recognized  as  a 
vital  factor  in  distribution.  Further- 
more, the  plan  of  multiple  store  out- 
lets under  control  of  one  central 
organization  is  finding  increasing 
favor,  not  only  with  out-and-out  re- 
tail concerns,  but  with  many  manu- 
facturers who  find  that  personally 
controlled  branches  provide  an  excel- 
lent means  of  cutting  down  the  cost 
of  placing  their  products  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer. 

Where  the  branch  store  idea  has 
failed  (and  it  has  proved  a  costly 
innovation  for  more  than  one  or- 
ganization), disaster  can  be  traced 
directly  to  a  disregard  of  the  human 
factor — the  lack  of  the  right  kind 
of   relationship   between   the   organ- 


THIS  chart  shows  the  method  of  promotion  practiced 
by  the  J.  C.  Penney  chain  store  system  in  its  hundreds 
of  stores.  Salesmen  are  promoted  on  the  basis  of  ability 
alone.  Where  ability  is  equal,  the  company  has  made  it  a 
rule  to  give  preference  to  the  one  longest  in  its  service. 


TRY-OUT  STORE 


/aV-OUT  STORE 


TRY-OUT  STORE 


TRV-OOT    STORE 


EACH  established  or  "mother"  store  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Company  is  supposed,  out  of  its  profits, 
to  open  a  "try-out"  store,  in  which  its  salesmen  are 
tested   for   managerial   ability.      Having   proved   such 

store   No.   2    (his 


ability,  which  is  passed  on  by  the  board  of  directors, 
the  salesman  is  sold  a  one-third  interest  in  another 
store  under  his  own  management,  wliich  becomes  his 
"mother"    store    and    from    wloich    he    may    expand. 


In  the  diagram,  Dix  is  the  head  salesman. 
The  store  in  which  he  works  having:  produced 
enoueh  surplus  to  start  another  store,  Dix  is 
placed  in  charge,  where  he  develops  his  own 
organization  (salesmen  1,  2  and  3)  training 
them    as    he    has    been    trained. 

HaWng  made  good  as  a  manager  of  this 
"try-out"   store,  Dix   is  sold   a  one-third    interest 


othe 


store)    and   made 


its  manager.  Here  he  again  teaches  and  coache 
his  associates  (Gross,  Hill  and  Irwin),  who  are 
in  turn  placed  in  charge  of  other  stores.  Dix 
is  a  partner  in  these  stores,  as  indicated  in  the 
chart. 

In  the  same  manner.  Salesmen  Ellis  and  Fox. 
after     proving     their     fitness     in     the     "try-out" 


store   of   "mother"   store    No.    1.   are   made  man- 
agers and  partners  in  other  stores. 

The  senior  partner  is  eliminated  in  each  new 
store  started,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  other 
men  who  are  constantly  being  made  partners.  A 
man  is  not  limited  to  partnerships  in  any  definite 
number  of  stores,  but  he  may  become  a  partner 
in    all    stores    founded    by    his    "mother"    store. 
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Bruce  Barton                                         Roy  S.  Durstine                                         AlexF.  Osborn 

BartDn,Durstme  ^  Osbom 

INCORPORATED 

CL/ZN   advertising   agency  of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

J.  A.  Archbald,  jr. 

P.  M.  HoUister 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

H.  G.  Canda 

D.  P.  Kingston 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

Robert  D.  MacMillen 

Arthur  Cobb,  jr. 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

E.H.Coffey,  jr. 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

Francis  Corcoran 

E.  J.  McLaughlin 

Margaret  Crane 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

C.  L.  Davis 

Gardner  Osborn 

Rowland  Davis 

Leslie  Pearl 

W.  J.  Delany 

L.  C.  Pedlar 

W.J.Donlan 

Harford  Powel,  jr. 

Ernest  Donohue 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

B.  C.  Duffy 

T.  L.  L.  Ryan 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

R.  C.  Shaw 

A.  R.  Fergusson 

Winfield  Shiras 

G.  G.  Flory 

Irene  Smith 

R.  C.  Gellert 

H.  B.  Stearns 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

John  C.  Sterling 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

Winifred  V.  Guthrie 

Wilham  M.  Strong 

F.  Wm.  Haemmel 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

C.  S.  WooUey 

@ ^ 

NEW  YORK                                               BOSTON                                                BUFFALO 

383  MADISON  AVENUE                            IJO  BOYLSTON  STREET                          220  DELAWARE  AVENUE 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  'hlatioyial  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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ization    proper    and    the    men    upon 
whom  it  had  to  depend  for  success. 

J.  C.  Penney  early  recognized  that 
he  could  go  ahead  with  his  plans  only 
upon  a  basis  of  complete  cooperation 
with  his  employes,  and  that  this 
meant  not  only  a  fair  share  in  pres- 
ent proiits,  but  an  equal  share  in 
future  opportunities.  He  formulated 
for  himself  the  theory  that  remuner- 
ation based  only  upon  the  policy  of 
paying  higher  wages  would  not  give 
him   that   wholehearted    interest   on 


the  part  of  his  employes  that  he  felt 
was  necessary  to  the  growth  of  his 
business.  He  recognized  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  what  many  large 
organizations  are  only  now  com- 
mencing to  understand — that  earn- 
est conscientious  employes  seek  a 
place  in  the  business  world  equal  in 
dignity  to  that  of  their  employers. 
So  J.  C.  Penney  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  his  ambitious  and  capa- 
ble employes  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness. 


The  soundness  of  the  fundamental 
principle  is  attested  to  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  company.  From  one 
store  the  organization  has  grown  to 
571  separate  retail  businesses.  One 
hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  stores 
were  opened  in  1920;  59  in  1922; 
104  in  1923;  96  in  1924.  Plans  are 
now  being  consummated  to  open  over 
100  new  stores  in  1925.  Sales  have 
increased  from  $29,000  in  1902  to 
about  $75,000,000  in  1924. 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   60] 


Selling  the  Jobber  to  the 
Merchant  Plumber 


IN  a  current  advertis- 
ing campaign  in  the 
trade  press,  the  Re- 
public Brass  Company  of 
Cleveland  is  making  clear 
to  merchant  plumbers  the 
position  occupied  by  the 
jobber  in  the  distribution 
of  the  materials  and  sup- 
plies they  use  in  their 
business.  In  many  quar- 
ters the  jobber  is  looked 
upon  as  a  more  or  less 
necessary  evil  by  both 
manufacturer  and  con- 
sumer. The  trend  to  elim- 
inate him  has  been  grow- 
ing, as  is  evidenced  by  the 
increase  of  factory  con- 
trolled retail  outlets  in 
many  lines.  The  Republic 
company,  however,  was 
organized  with  the  direct 
intent  of  selling  only  to 
the  jobber,  and  the 
grow^th  of  the  concern's 
business  would  prove  that 
in  this  particular  instance 
the  decision  was  war- 
ranted. 

Officials  of  the  company 
realized  early  that  if  the 
plan  of  selling  their  products  to  the 
merchant  plumber  through  the  job- 
ber was  to  be  successful,  a  great  deal 
of  educational  work  would  have  to  be 
done.  To  that  end  Republic  Brass 
resorted  to  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  in  which  the  copy  appeal 
was  centered  on  selling  the  jobber 
to  the  trade.  These  advertisements 
emphasize  that  the  jobber  is  the 
balance  wheel  in  the  plumbing  in- 
dustry, and  that  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  his  services  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing  plumbing   supplies   is   les- 


Your  Jobber's  Resources  —  Rely  On  Them  and  Thrive 


REPUBLIC 

BRASS    GOODS 


sened  rather  than  increased.  The 
company  points  out  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  matter  of  obtaining 
needed  materials  quickly,  the  local 
jobber  is  in  better  position  to  fur- 
nish immediate  delivery  than  is  the 
manufacturer,  who  may  be  in  an- 
other city  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Not  only  does  the  company  act  as 
spokesman  for  the  jobber,  but  it  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  jobber's  sales- 
men and  the  value  of  the  jobber's 
catalog.  "Utilize  the  information  that 


the  salesman  possesses," 
states  one  advertisement 
in  effect,  "for  from  him 
can  come  data  on  the 
latest  price  tendencies, 
new  plans  that  might  be 
used,  advertising  ideas 
that  can  increase  sales, 
and  so  on."  The  value  of 
the  jobber's  catalog  is 
emphasized  in  another  ad- 
vertisement in  these 
words :  "Within  its  covers 
are  presented  the  prod- 
ucts of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  different  fac- 
tories scattered  through- 
out the  country.  Your 
jobber  has  saved  you  the 
necessity  of  hundreds  of 
letters  to  hundreds  of 
different  manufacturers 
for  their  catalogs.  You 
don't  have  to  maintain 
cumbersome  files  of  liter- 
ature." An  interesting 
viewpoint,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  most  manu- 
facturers are  keenly  de- 
sirous of  placing  their 
own  catalogs  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  direct. 
The  Republic  Brass  Company 
states  that  it  can  measure  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  its  policy.  The  fac- 
tory sales  staff  and  payroll  have  been 
cut  considerably  without  any  reduc- 
tion of  sales  volume.  It  claims  also 
the  added  advantage  of  protection 
against  fluctuation  in  demand,  the 
jobber  acting  as  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence. It  believes  that  its  relation- 
ship with  the  jobber  is  in  a  measure 
insurance  against  top-heavy  inven- 
tories and  fluctuating  prices  in  times 
of  depression  and  expansion. 
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Q/ie  Hail  Way  Service  Unit 


I 


Selling  to  the 

Railway  Industry 


The  departmental  organization  of  the 
railways  necessitates  intensive  selling 
methods  on  your  part — but  the  size  of 
the  industry  (it's  a  three  billion  dollar 
market)  makes  the  amount  of  business, 
once  it  is  secured,  worthwhile. 

Of  utmost  importance  to  your  intensive 
selling  campaign  are  the  five  depart- 
mental publications  which  comprise  The 
Railway  Sen  ice  Unit  —  they  select  the 
men  who  influence  the  purchase  of  your 
railway  products  and  place  your  sales 
story  before  them. 

Each  publication,  by  devoting  its  pages 
exclusively  to  railway  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  of  the  five  branch- 
es of  railway  service,  reaches  a  definite 
group  of  railway  officers  —  intimately 
and  effectively. 

Our  Research  Department 
will  gladly  furnish  analysis 
of  the  railway  market  for 
your  products. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  "Company 


30  Church  Street 


'  TV  House  of  TranspoTtation  " 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cleveland :  6007  Euclid  Ave. 
San  Franrisro:  74  New  Montgomery  St, 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


The  Fortnightly  s 
Adopted  Farm 

The  Premier  Company 
Cleveland 

March  20,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

It  is  a  treat  to  get  facts  from  a 
trained  merchandising  observer  such 
as  you  have  supplied  in  Mr.  Campbell's 
series  on  the  Maurer  farm.  Reading 
the  Maurer  articles  inspired  me  to 
question  a  farmer,  whom  I  met  a  few 
weeks  ago,  about  his  reading  habits. 
I  asked  Vic  Coffman,  who  lives  on  a 
rural  route  out  of  Ligonier,  Indiana,  if 
he  reads  magazines  and  other  adver- 
tising. He  said:  "During  the  winter 
months  we  read  everything  that  comes 
to  our  mail  box  from  cover  to  cover 
as  soon  after  arrival  as  possible.  Dur- 
ing summer,  when  we're  busier,  we 
have  to  lay  reading  matter  aside  for 
a  few  days,  but  we  always  get  to  it, 
and  read  almost  as  thoroughly  as  we 
do  in   winter." 

Wonder  if  city  men  and  women  read 
as  religiously  and  interestedly?  My 
guess  would  be  that  publication  ad- 
vertising that  reaches  the  farm  and  is 
prepared  with  a  distinct  farm  slant  is 
fully  twice  as  productive  as  adver- 
tising reaching  the  city  person. 

Mr.  Campbell  wisely  suggests  that 
manufacturers  of  articles  which  are 
sold  at  prices  of  $50  and  up  should 
supplement  what  they  are  doing  in 
periodicals  by  direct-mail    advertising. 

Articles  like  the  Maurer  series  in 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnight- 
ly are  real  contributions  to  better 
merchandising.  J.  W.  O'Meara. 

Director  of  Sales. 

Sealskins  and  Shawls 

American    Stove    Company, 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

March  14,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

Jamoc,  in  your  issue  of  February  11, 
page  66,  in  an  interesting  comment  on 
the  Wool  worth  stores,  states  that  the 
company's  advertising  problem  would 
be — "to  determine  just  what  kind  of 
advertising  is  the  right  kind  for  them." 

The  goods  sold  by  Woolworth  and 
the  cars  made  by  Ford  are  in  a  like 
class.  Both  can  advertise  to  lift  their 
products  to  a  plane  of  dignity  where 
no  one  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  a 
Ford   car  or  Woolworth  store. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Ford  cars 
?nd  Woolworth  stores  stand  for  cheap- 
ness, almost  offensive  to  some  thin- 
skinned  people  of  quality.  Very  well. 
Then  let  advertising  give  the  two  a 
background  of  "best  quality  to  be  had 
for  the  convenience — for  the  purpose." 

Ford  is  advertising  in  a  way  which 
will  soon  be  an  excellent  antidote  to 
the  "Ford  Joke."  Woolworth  should 
advertise  in  a  way  that  will  make  the 
Pierce  Arrow  not  ashamed  to  stop  at 
the  door.  Also,  make  the  regular 
patrons  of  Woolworth  feel  that  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  store. 

No  one  is  ashamed  to  go  in  a  post 
office   and   buy   a   two-cent   stamp,   nor 


is  anyone  ashamed  to  be  caught  using 
as  low  a  value  as  a  two-cent  stamp  on 
a  letter.  Therefore,  if  Woolworth 
sells  a  potato  knife  for  ten  cents  that 
is  equal  if  not  superior  in  value  to  any 
other  offering  in  town,  why  shouldn't 
sealskin  rub  elbows  with  shawls  to 
get  it? 

Even  if  Woolworth  doesn't  get  a 
nickel  from  sealskin,  he  ought,  in 
decent  defence  of  shawl,  to  make  his 
store  occupy  a  proud  position  in  the 
community.  C.  F.  Farnham. 

Advertising  Copy  from 
the  Literary  Standpoint 

The  H.  K.  McCann  Company, 
New  York  City. 

March  8,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  extending  to 
you  my  compliments  for  the  recently 
completed  series  of  articles  by  Henry 
Eckhardt.  I  have  long  felt,  and  ap- 
parently am  not  alone  in  the  conviction, 
that  advertising  copy  has  reached  a 
stage  of  development  and  significance 
where  it  deserves  to  be  analyzed  with 
the  same  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
attention  to  detail  that  is  accorded 
all  of  the  other  forms  of  creative  liter- 
ary effort. 

The  fact  that  advertising  copy  is,  n 
priori,  possessed  of  a  materialistic 
motive  has  long  stamped  it  as  below 
the  dignity  and  merit  of  other  forms  of 
writing.  But  unless  I  am  mistaken 
much  the  same  devices  of  technique 
which  make  for  various  kinds  of  effec- 
tiveness in  the  novel,  short  story,  and 
even  in  the  poem,  can  contribute  much 
to  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  copy 
if  given  the  opportunity — by  the  writer 
and  the  advertiser. 

Much  the  greater  proportion  of  all 
advertising  copy  is  of  necessity  brief 
But,  in  writing,  isn't  form  and,  most 
certainly,  mere  length  of  secondary 
importance  to  substance?  Brevity, 
enforced  or  otherwise,  can  never  be  a 
legitimate  excuse  for  triteness  or  slip- 
shod workmanship.  The  inhibiting 
limitations  that  many  copywriters  seem 
to  feel  when  working  are  more  often 
limitations  of  imag^ination  and  pati- 
ence than  of  white  space  available. 
George  R.  Arnold. 

The  Bok  Awards 

Barton,    Durstine    &    Osborn, 
New  York. 

March  12,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

Mr.  Goode  has  written  an  entertain- 
ing article  on  a  subject  that  is  usually 
so  far  from  entertaining  as  a  prize 
contest.  ["My  Dear  Mr.  Bok,"  Febru- 
ary 25,  page  21.]  How  poetically  he 
alludes  to  the  slow  process  of  time, 
when  he  says:  "But  suppose,  as  years 
crawl  on  and  the  first  glow  is  over,  the 
Harvard  Award  traditions  take  on  a 
classic  academic  flavor,  or  the  judges 
relax  their  vigilance,  is  there  not  grave 
danger  of  merely  academically  good 
advertisements    being    set    before    the 


business  men  of  America  as  standards 
for  them  to  follow?" 

It  seems  to  me  the  danger  Mr.  Goode 
foresees  is  visionary.  Harvard  can 
and  does  impose  vigorous  practical  re- 
strictions upon  its  present  undergrad- 
uates. Happy,  perhaps,  are  we  who 
graduated  these  15  or  20  years  ago. 
We  were  not  made  to  pass  examina- 
tions; in  fact,  there  was  a  cheerful 
conviction  that  examinations  were 
made  for  us  to  pass.  We  were  not 
confronted  by  modifications  of  the 
elective  system.  We  were  not  re- 
quired to  group  our  courses.  We  were 
not  required  to  live  for  one  year  in 
Freshman  dormitories.  And  we  were 
not,  above  all,  required  to  prove, 
through  a  comprehensive  final  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  our  residence, 
that  we  were  worthy  to  graduate. 
Nothing  learned  in  our  Freshman  year 
was  allowed  to  jeopardize  our  happi- 
ness in  our  Senior  year. 

I  think  Mr.  Goode  can  trust  Har- 
vard to  distinguish  accurately  between 
the  academic  and  the  practical.  I 
think  he  can  trust  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  to  demand  results  as  well 
as  typography,  and  dollars  as  well  as 
esthetics.  I  think  he  will  find  its 
awards  going  to  advertisements  that 
have  done  the  business.  However,  I 
think  he  dipped  the  pen  of  whimsical- 
ity into  the  ink  of  satire  when  he  de- 
manded that  in  future  Harvard  con- 
tests the  advertising  writer  should 
answer  such  a  question  as  this: 

"(a)  How  many  people  vrill  do  some- 
thing different  as  a  result  of  reading 
this  advertisement:  1,  At  once;  2,  in 
the  future — how  soon?  (b)  How  many 
people  will  think  something  different  as 
the  result  of  reading  this  advertise- 
ment? 1,  How  and  when  vdll  this 
thinking  start  flowing  back  in  dollars 
to  the  advertiser?" 

If  we  could  ever  answer  that  ques- 
tion, any  of  us,  what  a  Utopia  this 
workaday  world  would  be.  Tell  us 
how  many  devils  can  dance  on  the 
point  of  a  needle — dispute  wdth  me 
num.  Adam  umbilicum  haberet  —  but 
read  me  no  riddle  like  that! 

Harford  Powel.  Jr. 


Selling  Into  the  New  Home 

Warren  Webster  &  Company, 
Camden,  N.  J. 

March  13,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  on 
your  article,  "Selling  Into  the  New 
Home,"  in  the  February  11  issue.  If 
the  remaining  installments  are  as  good 
as  this,  Mr.  Powers  will  have  made  a 
very  important  contribution  to  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  advertising  practice 
in   selling  the  home-builder. 

If  it  is  your  intention  to  reprint  the 
entire  series  afterward,  we  will  wait 
until  they  are  available,  as  we  want  to 
put  this  story  in  the  hands  of  every 
one  of  our  fifty-odd  branch  office  man- 
agers. 

Harold  F.  Marshall, 
Advertising  Manager. 
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Jason  Rogers 

writes  about  the  new  Circulation  and  Advertising  Plan 
of    The    Christian    Science    Monitor,    which    includes 

Regional  Advertising  at  Regional  Rates 

{Excerpts  from  an  Article  in  Jason  Rocjers'  Advertisers'  Weekly) 

"Long  years  of  service  in  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  business  lead  me  to  take  seri- 
ous interest  in  the  great  experiment  in  special- 
ized national  journaHsm  that  has  been  carried 
through  to  success  by  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  is  now  about  to  be 
pushed  forward  another  step  in  its  develop- 
ment. 

"Its  growth  to  103,159  paid  circulation. 
.  .  .  completely  justifies  its  new  under- 
taking, the  publication  of  three  separate  edi- 
tions for  different  great  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— Atlantic,  Central  and  Pacific. 

"That  the  Monitor  has  been  able  to  build  up  a  volume  of  advertising  amounting  to  4,163,159 
lines  for  the  year  1924,  showing  a  growth  from  3,488,362  in  1923  and  2,029,246  lines  in  1922, 
abundantlv  demonstrates  that  its  readers  make  advertising  in  its  columns  profitable  to  the 
advertiser. 

"I  am  not  a  Christian  Scientist,  but  read  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  Ijecause  1 
know  that  it  presents  news  of  interest  to  decent  people  not  presented  as  carefully  anywhere  else. 
.  .  .  I  study  its  advertising  because  it  is  interesting  to  me  to  watch  the  expressed  increased  ap- 
preciation of  what  it  can  be  made  to  do. 

"No  ordinary  newspaper  has  ever  been  able  to  develop  the  intensive  reader  interest,  confi- 
dence, and  responsiveness  that  the  Monitor  has. ...  Its  rate  is  absolutely  fair  for  the  service 
it  gives.  The  responsiveness  of  its  readers  is  many  times  as  great  as  from  the  ordinary  general 
mediums. 

"I  am  not  writing  these  words  to  please  anyone,  but  just  because  I  am  genuinely  interested 
in  watching  the  successful  development  of  an  idea  which,  in  my  opinion,  possesses  elements  in- 
dicating a  complete  revolution  of  advertising  for  the  future. 

"The  Monitor's  new  program  of  sectional  editions  will  make  for  greater  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction, give  the  reader  more  matter  of  interestto  him  and  enable  the  Monitor  to  sell  advertising 
to  cover  any  separate  section,  any  two  sections,  or  its  full  international  coverage,  at  proportionate 
rates. 

"In  my  judgment  advertising  space  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  worth  much 
more  per  line  per  thousand  than  is  charged  for  it.  It  represents  the  acme  of  efficiency  and  respon- 
siveness." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper  Pulilished   in   Bn^iton  and   Read  Thronghout  the  World 
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Copy  Cub  Wants  a  Kennel — /// 


Putting  the  Language  on  Paper 

Types  of  copy:  reminder  of  known  facts,  appeal  to  rea- 
son, appeal  to  imagination  .  .  .  cute  copy,  lofty  copy, 
flamboys  .  .  .  the  boneheadedness  of  John  Bonehead 
.   .   .  taking    out    the    grandeur   .   .   .  using    no    hooks 


By  Sara  Hamilton  Birchall 


WHEN  the  copy  cub 
has  got  his  facts,  laid 
out  his  job,  and  de- 
termined on  the  kind  of  per- 
son his  advertisement  must 
reach,  he  proceeds  to  put 
down  language  on  paper. 
What  kind  of  language  should 
he  put  down? 

Advertisements  fall  into 
three  broad  classes :  the  re- 
minder of  known  facts,  the 
appeal  to  reason,  the  appeal  to 
imagination. 

The  first  class  needs  little 
discussion.  It's  usually  a  pic- 
ture and  about  three  kind 
words.  Billboards,  posters 
and  advertisements  giving 
merely  a  firm  or  trade  name 
and  a  slogan  about  the  prod- 
uct compose  this  class.  Such 
advertisements  are  designed 
to  combat  what  Mr.  Calkins 
calls  "the  destructive  force  of 
silence."  They  can  be  used 
only  about  a  product  so  long 
advertised  and  so  well  known 
that  its  properties  do  not  need 
description.  "It  floats,"  "You 
just  know  she  wears  them," 
"I'd  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel," 
are  representative  examples. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
every  season  in  keeping  a 
firm's  product  before  the  pub- 
lic eye  in  this  way. 

The    appeal    to    reason    re-     ^^— 
quires  sound  analysis,  logical 
presentation,  the  economical  use  of 
words,    and   the   ability    to   make   a 
piece  of  copy  foolproof.     One  of  the 


WH 


HIS? 


It  is  the 
Tired 
Business 
Man 


He  is  chain-lightning  in  hi?4  office.  He  knows 
all  about  the  bank-stalement.  the  com  crop, 
the  freight.car  shortage,  the  liquidation  of 
Smith-Jones,  Inc..  and  the  drop  in  Iceland 
Moss  Preferred.  He  can  qtlole  vou.  instantly, 
the  August  production  of  hi»  Grand  Rapids 
branch  factory  to  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

But  socially'    great   Beatrice   Fairfax! 


Faithful" 
piece    of 


copy.    Hard-boiled,    ugly, 
full    of   Winchell    type.     Without    a 
best  examples  of  this  type  of  copy    suggestion  of  smartness,  charm,  deli- 


copy  that  looked  like  Vogue^ 
And  I  found  that  Mr.  Goode 
and  Mr.  Nast  and  Mr.  Powel 
were  absolutely  right  in  pre- 
senting the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic argument  underlying 
Vogue  as  they  had  done. 
Nothing  has  ever  pulled  bet- 
ter than  "Old  Faithful,"  and 
it  is  as  good  today  as  it  was 
in  1916. 

If  you  study  "Old  Faith- 
ful" you  will  see  how  closely 
its  structure  follows  the 
formula  of  most  successful 
appeal-to-reason  advertising: 
Attention-arrester  (in  this 
case  the  V-girl  arrangement)  ; 
interest-arouser  (the  headline 
and  its  proof)  ;  clear  state- 
ment of  just  what  you  get  for 
your  money  (list  of  issues)  ; 
clear  statement  of  what  you 
must  do  to  get  it  (sign  the 
coupon  talk)  ;  do  it  now  feel- 
ing; easy  way  to  do  it  (no 
money  and  convenient  cou- 
pon). 

"Old  Faithful"  is  absolutely 
foolproof.  Nobody  could  mis- 
take its  meaning  at  any  point. 
It  flows  with  such  smoothness 
that  a  single  misplaced  word 
is  as  wrong  as  a  false  note  in 
music — try  for  example  sub- 
s  t  i  t  u  t  i  n  g  "slippers"  for 
"shoes"  in  the  first  para- 
=     graph. 

Making  an  advertisement 
was   a    perfectly    terrible    foolproof  is  always  difficult  for  young- 


He  is  Ion  al  a  dance;  swamped  al  a  dinner; 

mve  lo  learn-     All  he  need*  is  lo  stop  at  the 

helpless  when  confronted  with  hosles&es.  hud». 

nearest  newsstand  and  spend  thirtv-6ve  cents 

dowagers,  vitviiinf  French   generals,  literary 

for  the  foruard- marching  magazine  of  modem 

Mont.    Hindu    mnidcians.    Japanese   danMTB; 

American  life — il«  arts,  sports,  dances,  fash 

dnmb    >l     diNmf«ioiu    of    Eli     Nadelman's 

ions,  books,  operas,  gaieties,  and  humors. 

wmlpmre,  or  golf,  or  airplane  prodortioti,  or 

The  one  magazine  that  will  keep  him  informe* 

pedip-eed  dop 

on  all  the  newest  and  most  bnlliant  achieve- 

^rarutatu in  hiB  secret  souL  he  wonders  how 

ments  in  the  intellectual,  social,  and  artistic 

other  men  ger  on  so  well  with  people  who  are. 
to  him.  u  incomprehenBible  as  tbc  dodo. 

party  al  fifty  vaxda.  to  magnetize  and  kindle 
it:  in  short.' to  be  a  social  asset,  instead  of  a 

And  vet  il>  to  easy — so  nmple — so  inerpen- 

social  liability, — 

VANITY    FAIR 


Advertising  that  is  an  example  of  "cute"  copy. 
It  is  designed  to  sell  an  amusing  product  to 
people  tvho  value  ''amusingness."  Underlying 
the  structure  of  the  advertisement  will  be  found 
direct  statement  and  sound  selling.  This 
type    of    copy     musn't    be    amusing    too    fast 


is  the  advertisement  of  Vogue 
known  in  our  office  as  "Old  Faithful." 
It  was  evolved  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  by  Kenneth  Goode,  Conde  Nast 
and  Harford  Powel.  I  don't  know 
which  one  of  them  actually  had  the 
germ  of  the  idea.     (See  page  52.) 

I  remember  that  when  I  first  came 
to    Vogue   in    1916    I   thought   "Old 


cacy  or  imagination.  Just  about  as 
unrepresentative  of  Vogue  itself  as 
any  advertisement  could  possibly  be. 
Fortunately  I  had  sense  enough  to 
keep  my  opinions  to  myself.  I 
watched  it  pulling  through  an  en- 
tire   season's     campaign.     I     tested 


copywriters.  The  more  imaginative 
and  quick-minded  they  are,  the  less 
they  are  able  to  realize  how 
imaginative  and  slow-minded  John 
Bonehead  really  is — John  Bone- 
head  being  our  office  slang  for 
the  average  advertisement  reader; 
his  wife  is  Jane.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve me,  go  to  a  movie  and  listen  to- 
the  time  you  laugh  and  the  time  the 


against  it  copy  that  was  charmingly    audience  laughs.  If  you  think  a  movie 
written    and    prettily     illustrated —    audience  is  too  lowbrow,  try  a  Thea- 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    52] 
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JEAN  JACQUES    ROl   SSEAT 

The  understanding  cannot  seixe  general  ideas 
ivtthout  the  assistance  of  specific  propositions  " 


''The 
Wide,  Open  Spaces" 

One  country,  one  language,  one  culture! 

Yet— 

Texas  dotes  on  ornate  silverware;  New  England 
on  plain. 

In  the  country  districts,  they  are  progressing  from 
hooked  rugs  to  linoleum;  in  the  cities,  from  lino- 
leum to  hooked  rugs. 

In  the  Atlantic  States,  people  are  great  foreign 
travelers;  in  the  Middle  Western  States,  great 
stay-at-homes. 


Differences  such  as  these  constitute  the  prob- 
lem in  regional  advertising. 

Differences  such  as  these  prevent  national  repu- 
tation from  realizing  a  full  quota  of  local   sales. 

Differences  such  as  these  introduce  the  joker  into 
"canned"  dealer  campaigns. 


Nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  self-evident 
than  the  necessity  for  meeting  these  regional 
complexities. 

But  complexities  are  always  simple  to  him  who 
plans  exclusively  from  a  swivel-chair.  In  a  recent 


automobile  dealer  campaign,  the  factory  prepared 
an  advertisement  on  "the  great,  hill-climbing 
motor-car."  They  ran  it  in  hill  cities,  such  as 
Pittsburgh;  splendid!  They  ran  it  in  flat  cities, 
such  as  Indianapolis;  ridiculous!  "Why  not.i"" 
said  the  factory.  But  the  flat-city  folks  are  still 
joshing  their  local  dealers. 

Always,  the  consequences  of  such  brilliant  plan- 
ning are  one  hundred  percent  waste  effort.  Often, 
they  are  laughable.    Sometimes,  they  are  tragic. 


The  ideal  national  advertising  builds  a  national 
reputation  in  terms  of  broad,  fundamental  wants. 

The  ideal  regional  advertising  dramatizes  that  rep- 
utation locally, in  terms  of  particular,local  wants. 

Ideally,  the  two  should  interlock. 

This  interlock  comes  out  of  intimate  study  of 
territories,  as  well  as  broad  study  of  markets.  It 
takes  regional  planning,  as  well  as  national  plan- 
ning. It  proceeds  out  of  local  experience  plus 
national  experience. 

§ 

In  the  automobile  field,  particularl)-,  is  there  now 
an  awakening  to  the  gaps  between  national  effort 
and  local  tie-up.  These  gaps,  one  writer  aptly 
names:  "The  wide,  open  spaces." 

Federal  has  recently  demonstrated,  with  an  out- 
standing automotive  example,  Cadillac,  how  to 
approach  the  regional  problem. 

The  advertisements  dramatize  Cadillac's  national 
leadership  in  terms  of  New  York  business  and 
social  leadership.  They  run  in  rotogravure,  the 
great  medium  for  achieving  regional  dominance; 
and  they  make  the  most  of  this  medium.  They 
interlock  with  local  direct-mail.  The  Uppercu- 
Cadillac  Corporation  is  driving  at  New  York  with 
a  message  peculiarly  New  York. 


Federal's  grasp  of  the  regional  problem  is  as 
thorough  as  its  grasp  of  the  national  problem — 
for  in  both  can  it  point  to  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. 


"The  Interrupting  Idea"  is  also  issued 
as  an  independent  publication,  printed  on  fine 
paper.  Executives  who  wish  to  receive  it 
regularly  are  invited  to  write  to  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency, <5£rtj/j>^/// 6"/.,  A'^.y. 
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^TA/s  is  the 

when  the  present  Motor  World  will  change  its  name,  dr 
policy  and  appeal  to  become 

Mot  or  World 

Wholesale 


a  publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  w^holesalers 
in  the  automotive  trade. 

Up  to   this   time  there  has  been  no  real  constructive   publication 
devoted  to   the  interests   of  the  wholesaler  although   the   magnitude 
and  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  thoroughly  justified  such  a^ 
publication. 

Motor  World,  however,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  space  to  tl 

problems  and  long  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  favorite  medium 
of  the  wholesaler.  Hence,  out  of  the  w^hole  field,  it  is  the  one  logical 
publication  to  specialize  in  this  important  field.  ^^ 

Motor  World  Wholesale  will  have  a  strong  appeal  to  all  ^Mo\e.- 
salers  of  cars,  replacement  parts,  accessories,  tires,  batteries,  electrical 
supplies,  shop  equipment,  radio,  etc.,  and  for  their  executS^s,  travel- 
ers and  salesmen.  Its  circulation  will  also  include  manufacturers' 
agents,  branch  houses  and  hardw^are  jo^]|^|  selling  automotive  sup- 
plies. 


Motor  World  Wholesal^^^H^^^^  highly  concentrated  circula- 
tion of  great  value^gy^^s  cannot  be  obtained  through  any  one  exist- 
ing public 


or  further  announcements  about  this  publication. 


The  Class  Journal  Company 


139  West  39th  Street 


New  York  City 
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Why  the  FoUow-the-Leader  Trait 
in  Industrial  Advertising? 

By  Robert  R.  Updegrajf 


ONE  of  the  troubles  with  ad- 
vertising today  is  that,  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  we  follow  a 
leader  without  looking  just  where 
the  leader  is  going.  Some  bright  ar- 
tist or  some  bright  copywriter  de- 
velops a  new  style  of  art  or  copy. 
It  has  sparkle  and  interest,  and  it 
wakes  us  all  up.  We  say,  "That  is 
darn  good,"  and  we  take  it  and  show 
it  to  the  fellow  who  writes  our  copy. 
"This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  we  want," 
we  tell  him.  "Something  like  this." 
The  first  thing  we  know  we  have  a 
tendency  in  advertising  copy  or  ad- 
vertising art.  But  nobody  has 
stopped  to  find  out  whether  it  has 
made  any  sales. 

From  that  standpoint,  at  least,  the 
study  of  tendencies  proves  valuable. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  a  dog  that  had 
been  chastised  so  often  for  chasing 
automobiles,  that  every  time  he  saw 
an  automobile  coming  he  would  start 
to  run  in  the  opposite  direction.  We 
ought  to  pursue  the  same  tactics  in 
our  thinking.  If  we  start  out  against 
the  tendency,  and  are  thinking  about 
it,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  check  our- 
selves from  doing  this  foolish  "follow 
the  leader"  stunt  so  noticeable  in  all 
business  today. 

Recently  in  a  letter  I  came  across 
the  statement  that  practically  every 
machine,  tool  or  piece  of  equipment 
representing  an  assemblage  of  com- 
ponent parts  is  sold  nowadays  as  a 
method  of  doing  something  rather 
than  as  an  assembled  unit.  If  that 
is  true — and  it  is  to  a  considerable 
extent — apparently  that  is  a  very 
definite  tendency;  and  I  am  going  to 
challenge  it. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  in  the 
market  for  a  car.  I  have  looked  at 
a  great  many  cars  and  I  have  had  a 
great  many  salesmen  come  to  me. 
I  have  studied  advertisements,  and  I 
have  studied  booklets.  All  these  try 
to  sell  me  along  the  same  line — a  car 
is  the  method  of  doing  something, 
or  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  look  at.  Few 
of  the  advertisements  or  booklets 
have  got  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
shown  me  what  is   under  the  hood 

From  a  talk  before  the  Technical  Pub- 
licity  Association,   New   York. 


and  what  mileage  I  can  get  on  gaso- 
line ;  few  of  them  have  elaborated  on 
the  factors  that  are  going  to  count 
after  I  get  the  car. 

We  all  know  that  an  automobile 
will  get  you  there,  and  that  most  of 
them  will  get  you  back.  If  they 
won't,  there  is  a  service  station  that 
will  help  you  along  and  send  you 
back.  I  think  too  much  automobile 
advertising  has  a  tendency  to  run  to 
the  pretty  picture  style  and  the  set- 
ting forth  of  glittering  generalities. 
Too  much  of  it  tries  to  sell  a  car  as 
a  means  of  getting  there  or  doing 
something.  Somebody  is  going  to 
come  along  one  of  these  days  and 
show  us  how  to  sell  automobiles  in  a 
different  way  and,  incidentally,  in 
the  way  they  started  to  sell  them 
originally.  I  believe  we  run  in  cycles 
in  our  advertising  thinking  and  I 
believe  we  are  likely  to  come  back 
presently  to  the  original  cycle  in  in- 
dustrial and  technical  advertising. 

IT  THEN  I  get  up  against  any  ad- 
V  T  vertising  problem  I  go  back  to 
my  mail  order  experience.  In  the  mail 
order  business  you  have  to  have  ac- 
tual figures  or  results  to  prove  your 
practice  before  you  can  use  your 
magazine  a  second  time  as  a  medium. 
Always  I  have  found  this :  The  copy- 
writers that  we  would  take  on  would 
start  pretty  much  from  the  stand- 
point of  my  present  theme — with  a 
picture  of  what  the  thing  will  do — 
and  then  all  of  them  would  take  a 
fling  writing  general  copy.  They 
like  to  gush  about  merchandise  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  They  like  to 
talk  about  what  this  will  mean  to 
you.  and  so  on.  Before  long  they  get 
around  to  the  fact  that  the  things 
that  sell  merchandise  by  mail,  as  a 
rule,  are  two  in  number:  First,  an 
idea;  second,  information  about  the 
merchandise. 

Information  isn't  always  enough, 
and  an  idea  added  to  sales  informa- 
tion is  a  powerful  sales  appeal.  In 
the  case  of  a  given  piece  of  merchan- 
dise the  idea  may  be  low  price,  if 
the  price  is  low;  it  may  be  the  fact 
that  it  looks  well.  For  instance,  we 
may  be  advertising  a  silver  tray.  We 


say,  "On  account  of  its  design,  this 
tray  looks  larger  than  a  fifteen  dol- 
lar tray."  Perhaps  it  is  a  twelve  dol- 
lar tray  that  we  are  advertising.  A 
little  statement  like  that,  an  idea 
that  helps  the  reader  see  the  thing, 
will  sell  it  readily  provided  you  back 
it  up  with  the  rest  of  the  informa- 
tion. We  always  tried,  after  writing 
our  description  of  an  article,  to  pick 
out  some  one  idea  that  we  thought 
would  represent  that  article  and  its 
advantages  more  clearly  and  more 
graphically  than  any  other.  We 
worked  on  the  basis  of  information 
plus  an  idea,  and  we  got  away  always 
from  the  general  talk,  down  to  the 
meat.  We  could  tell  from  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  we  received  from  a 
square  foot  of  catalog  space  which 
copy  pulled  best. 

We  found  that  specific  information 
copy  was  good.  For  instance,  if  we 
were  describing  a  pocketbook  we  told 
what  it  looked  like,  what  kind  of 
leather  it  was  made  of,  and  stated 
the  dimensions ;  we  mentioned  that 
it  had  gusseted  pockets,  that  it  had 
a  card  pocket,  that  it  had  space  for 
an  automobile  license  and  that  it  had 
this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  We 
had  a  complete  picture  of  it.  The 
more  complete  we  made  the  picture 
apparently  the  more  desirous  we 
made  the  article.  This  was  because 
people  could  not  only  visualize  the 
article,  but  knew  the  ways  in  which 
it  could  be  used.  In  other  words,  we 
built  nse  into  the  picture  in  the  form 
of  information  so  stated  that  the 
people  could  see  themselves  using  it. 

THERE  is  a  difference  between 
merely  selling  the  thing  as  a 
method  of  doing  something,  so  to 
speak,  and  selling  it  as  information 
built  into  the  consumer's  need  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  the  consumer's 
need  built  into  information. 

We  have  to  add  something  else  to 
information  and  ideas  in  order  to 
make  advertising  effective.  The 
buyer  gets  bored  to  death  with  infor- 
mation; he  gets  bored  to  death  with 
ideas — the  same  old  ideas.  We  have 
to  add  something  else  to  keep  him 
interested.     We  have  to  add  angles. 
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Editorial 
Influence 


•means  an 

outstanding  farm  paper 

endorsed  by  its  readers 


JOHN  F.  CASE,  Editor 

THE  MISSOURI  RURALIST 


MEET  JOHN  CASE  OF  MISSOURI 


TVrO  one  knows  or  loves  Missouri  folks  quite  as  well  as 
John  Francis  Case,  editor  of  the  Missouri  Ruralist. 
He  owns  and  operates  Shady  Lawn  Farm  near  Wright 
City,  Mo.,  where  among  farmers  he  makes  editorial  head- 
quarters for  the  Missouri  Ruralist.  "John,"  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately known  by  half  the  farmers  of  the  state,  now  is 
serving  them  as  Director  of  Agriculture  for  the  Missouri 
State  Fair,  Farmer  Member  of  the  University  Board  of 
Visitors  and  President  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  been  honored  with  other  important 
offices,  among  them  the  presidency  of  the  Missouri  Corn 
Growers'  Association  for  four  terms. 
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From  an  editorial  standpoint,  and 
also  from  an  advertising  standpoint, 
I  think  the  word  "angle"  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  language 
of  our  profession.  You  can  take  the 
oldest  idea  in  the  world  and  make  it 
interesting — give  it  sparkle — by  get- 
ting a  fresh  angle  on  it.  A  rough 
idea  is  just  like  a  rough  unpolished 
diamond.  There  is  no  particular  bril- 
liancy or  sparkle  to  it,  but  there  /s 
latent  sparkle  and  brilliancy.  It 
takes  fifty-two  facets  to  bring  out  a 
diamond  and  make  it  sparkle,  give  it 
color  and  refraction  and  luster  and 
beauty.  It  is  the  same  way  with  an 
idea.  You  have  to  give  it  angles  to 
correspond  to  facets  so  as  to  get 
sparkle  and  interest  and  color — ■ 
something  that  attracts  the  eye.  The 
trouble  with  most  advertising — espe- 
cially that  concerned  with  workaday 
industrial  products — is  that  we  get 
so  sick  of  seeing  the  same  old  ideas, 
the  same  old  arguments,  the  same  old 
pictures,  the  same  old  headings  and 
all  that.  If  the  advertising  could  be 
given  sparkle  from  fresh  angles  the 
same  old  information  could  be  made 
vital  and  interesting.  It  would  at- 
tract attention. 

The  tendency  in  advertising  to  sell 
the  method  of  doing  something  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  an  evil  tendency 
if  it  gets  us  away  from  this  mail 
order  idea  of  giving  information.  A 
purchasing  agent  buys,  let  us  say, 
from  an  idea.  If  he  is  buying  paint, 
the  fact  that  fewer  gallons  of  this 
particular  paint  will  spread  over 
more  surface  than  other  paints  is 
important.  There  is  the  idea — fewer 
gallons  go  further.  That  idea,  if  it 
were  true  of  a  paint,  would  perhaps 
be  the  over-balancing  idea  that  would 
sell  that  paint.  Yet  before  the  pur- 
chasing agent  buys,  he  goes  into  the 
matter  more  deeply.  He  finds  out 
more  about  the  qualities  of  that 
paint;  he  finds  out  the  chemical  an- 
alysis to  see  whether  it  will  stand  up 
under  sunshine  and  rain  and  oil  and 
grease  and  acids  and  so  on.  He 
finds  out  the  price,  which  is  one  of 
the  pieces  of  information ;  he  finds 
out  how  it  comes  packed,  whether  in 
barrels  or  cans  or  gallons  or  tank 
cars.  In  other  words,  he  sets  out 
to  learn  the  bread  and  butter  facts. 
He  cannot  work  intelligently  with- 
out them.  So.  whereas  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  sell  a  product  as  a 
method  or  a  means  of  doing  some- 
thing, I  think  we  ought  to  come  back 
more  to  the  idea  of  giving  definite  in- 
formation. 

A  machine  or  a  piece  of  equipment 
is  built  piece  by  piece  or  part  by  part 
or  unit  by  unit  or  element  by  ele- 
ment. I'm  not  so  sure  that  we 
shouldn't  sell  and  advertise  our  tech- 


nical products  part  by  part  and  piece 
by  piece ;  in  other  words,  build  up 
sales  and  advertising  as  we  build  up 
the  product.  It  is  what  goes  into  the 
product  that  makes  it  useful  to  the 
consumer,  to  the  user.  It  is  what 
goes  into  the  product  that  is  bought 
in  the  final  analysis.  So  I  am  rather 
of  the  opinion  that  we  have  swung 
too  far  away  from  the  information 
type  of  advertising,  that  we  are  tak- 
ing information  too  much  for 
granted. 

I  don't  think  for  a  moment  that  a 
man  is  going  to  sit  down  and  read 
all  the  information  on  a  given  sub- 
ject; but  when  he  becomes  a  pros- 
pect he  wants  that  information,  and 
he  may  want  it  at  once.  He  can  write 
for  it,  or  he  can  call  up  a  salesman 


or  wait  until  the  salesman  comes 
around ;  but  after  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  great  deal  of  buying  is 
done  the  minute  or  the  hour  after  the 
decision  is  made  to  make  that  pur- 
chase. In  other  words,  a  great  many 
decisions  as  to  brand  or  make  of  ma- 
chine or  product  are  made  quickly  be- 
cause the  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to 
try  to  crystallize  immediately.  If 
the  advertising  gives  the  necessary 
information  for  the  consumer  to  base 
his  judgment  upon,  I  think  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  getting  the  order 
than  if  the  consumer  has  to  wait  to 
get  the  information. 

I   know  a  very   successful   adver- 
tising man  whose  whole  philosophy 
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Brevity  as  an  Aid  to 
Correspondence 

Dictated  by  WRB/S 


SOMETIMES  I  wonder  if  part 
of  the  dullness  and  wordiness  of 
business  correspondence  isn't 
due  to  the  8xll-ness  of  busi- 
ness letterheads!  The  8x  11 
sheet  may  be  desii-able  from  a  filing 
standpoint,  but  from  a  correspond- 
ence standpoint  it  invites  length, 
encourages  wordiness  and  repetition 
of  ideas,  and  wastes  time  for  the 
writer  and  the  reader. 

The  editor  of  one  of  America's 
most  famous  magazines,  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  say  what  he  wants  to 
say  in  a  few  words,  has  succeeded 
in  curing  his  editorial  department 
assistants  of  the  habit  of  drooling 
wordily  over  their  dictation  by  in- 
sisting that  all  but  necessarily  long 
letters  be  written  on  letterheads 
measuring  just  6x8':;  in.  The 
whole  editorial  force  has  grown 
accustomed  to  thinking  and  compos- 
ing its  letters  in  6  x  8V2  compass, 
and  that  magazine's  correspondence 
has  acquired  a  refreshing  terseness 
and  directness.  Nor  is  it  lacking 
in  interest  or  inspiration.  An 
author  recently  showed  me  a  letter 
he  had  just  received  from  this 
editor.     It  read: 

It  is  too  bad  that  anyone  who  can 
write  as  good  a  short  story  as  "The 
Last  Four  Hours"  doesn't  do  it  oftener. 
I'll  see  that  a  check  is  mailed  you 
promptly. 

In  two  sentences  this  letter  con- 
veys the  information  that  the  editor 


has  accepted  the  author's  manu- 
script and  that  a  check  will  be 
mailed  soon.  In  addition  the  editor 
has  succeeded  in  giving  the  author 
an  injection  of  inspiration  and  hope 
and  encouragement  such  as  would 
hardly  have  been  done  so  well  by 
most  correspondents  short  of  a  long, 
gushy  letter;  yet  this  editor  turned 
the  trick  in  a  single  sentence  with- 
out committing  himself  in  a  way 
that  might  lead  to  his  own  future 
embarrassment 

This  sort  of  brevity  can  be  culti- 
vated, and  it  is  decidedly  worth 
cultivating.  It  is  a  matter  of  think- 
ing in  ideas  instead  of  in  outworn 
correspondence  phrases. 

As  an  exercise  in  brevity,  take 
carbons  of  a  dozen  of  your  recent 
full-page  letters  and  read  them  over 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  jotting 
down  in  the  margin  beside  each 
paragraph  in  four  or  five  words  the 
idea  you  were  intent  on  conveying 
in  that  paragraph.  Then  take  a 
lead  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper  and  see  how  much  more 
briefly  you  can  express  those  same 
ideas,  bearing  in  mind  that  they 
must  not  lack  in  graciousness  or 
force  or  originality  or  information. 

Unless  you  are  by  nature  a  very 
terse  talker,  you  will  be  amazed  to 
discover  to  what  an  extent  your 
letters  can  be  boiled  down,  and 
greatly  to  their  advantage  in  in- 
terest, directness  and  forcefulness. 
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ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING    FORTNIGHTLY 


1056  radio  dealers,  jobbers 
and  manufacturers  say**. 


"The  January  copy  of  Radio 
Retailing  has  been  received  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  excellence  of  its  material. 
It  is  the  only  radio  publication 
I  have  seen  that  I  would  recom- 
mend to  radio  dealers." 

Globe   Electric   Company, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"I  am  exceptionally  pleased 
with  the  first  issue  of  Radio 
Retailing.  My  subscription  fol- 
lows." Theo.  S.  Brown, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

"Radio  Retailing  is  so  good 
that  I  am  sending  you  my  sub- 
scription   today." 

George  D.  Gabriel, 

Owosso,    Mich. 

"I  have  just  spent  two  hours 
reading  your  splendid  issue  of 
Radio  Retailing — 12  to  2  a.m. 
1  expected  when  1  started  to 
spend  about  five  minutes  but  I 
didn't  know  then  what  valuable 
information  was  contained  be- 
tween its  covers." 

F.  D.  PICKE^ 
Janesville„ 

"We  think  Radio  Retai 
one  of  the  cleverest  gott 
publications  that  we  have^ 
seen   and   we   are  verv 
to  put  copies  before  on 
five    salesmen,    particuT 
shojifl^^i  who. 


« 


Hal 


'es  Moir 

All^Bteie  to  coniplirmnt  the 
editoria^H^^rtment  ot\Radio 
Retailing^^Ktj^eir  firstlissue. 
This  is  exai^^^B|^,^gf  radio 
industry  has      --^^^^. 

L.  W.  Staunton, 
C.  Brandes,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

"Radio  Retailing  is  a  dandy. 
It  should  prove  another  winner 
for  the  McGraw-Hill  Company. 
I  hope  that  its  helpful  call  will 
be  constant  through  the  years 
of  its  life  so  that  we  may  profit 
by  it."  Frederic  P.  Vose, 
National  Electrical  Credit 
Association, 

Chicago. 


"Your  first  issue  of  Radio 
Retailing  was  a  whale.  Keep  up 
the  good  work.  Enclosed  find 
our  subscription." 

John   K.   Cooper, 
United   Electrical   Shop, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

"We  like  Radio  Retailing  be- 
cause it  treats  of  the  sal||^pnd 
of   radio.     The   first   issul 
great." 

Theo.  J.  Muller  &  Sc 
Dixoi' 

'Congratulajj 
there 

dealers. ^k^hoi 
ladio  Retn^ 
st   in  the' 


_^^  ,^__  check 

this  ni^BLng^feJHBi^'i'  valuable 

best  that  has 

ESK." 

Ervice  Company, 
Stromsburg,  Neb. 

radio  dealers  have  long 
id     such     a     magazine     as 
Retailing.     It's   the   best 
yet." 

Richard  G.  Devaney, 

Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

k'A     truly     great     magazine 

|tly    needed.     I    have    been 

with    McGraw-Hill   for 

^d  when  they  do  some- 

the  best  in  the  field." 

J.  C.  Halvey, 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

"Permit  me  to  extend  my 
hearty  congratulations  on  your 
January  issue  of  Radio  Retail- 
ing, which  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing is  a  much  needed  contribu- 
tion to  radio.  I  read  every 
page  of  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  shall  look  forward 
to  forthcoming  issues  with 
anticipation." 

G.  W.  Weston, 
Kansas   City,   Mo. 

"Keep  up  the  good  work. 
More  power  to  you.  My  sub- 
scription to  Radio  Retailing  fol- 
lows." 

S.    M.    Metz, 
Pontiac  Radio  Sales, 

Pontiac,  Mich. 


"Please  accept  our  compli- 
ments on  the  first  issue  of  Radio 
Retailing.  Facts  regarding  re- 
tailing methods  are  certainly 
described  pictorially,  so  that 
who  runs  may  read." 

Eric  PalmerJ 
Freed-Eisemann  Radio 

Corp., 


Brooklyn, 


» 


"I  have, 
copy    of 


,tWan 
png 
Tonv 


ceivt'd  I 

etailmgUfind 

PpoWmj^m  to 

iIcflMlvill 

lication. 

tive  and  shnuld 

fill  a  very  important 

ion  in  the  radio  industry." 

Adams   Morgan    Company, 

Upper   Montclair,  N.  J. 

"The  first  issue  of  Radio  Re- 
tailing is  very  good.  The  ar- 
ticles are  some  we  have  been 
waiting  for." 

Arnold  F.  Williams, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

"Without  a  doubt  Radio  Re- 
tailing is  the  best  radio  paper 
for  the  radio  dealer  we  have 
ever  read." 

Keating  Electric 
Company, 
Toledo,    Ohio. 

"Radio  Retailing  is  worth 
many  times  the  subscription 
price.  No  radio  dealer  should 
be  without  it." 

C.  C.   GBlRBEaj, 
Atchison,  Kan. 

"The  first  issue  of  Radio  Re- 
tailing is  fine.  Keep  it  going 
and  we  of  the  radio  field  will 
be  much  benefited." 

W.  Hall  Moss, 
Dayton,  Tenn. 

"We  like  Radio  Retailing.     It 
is  just  what  the  dealer  needs." 
A.  E.  SOISSON, 
Connellsville,  Pa. 

"Radio  Retailing  fills  a  want 
of  radio  dealers.  I  appreciate 
the  first  number  very  much. 
The  articles  are  interesting  and 
helpful." 

B.  Floyd  Flickinger, 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 
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THE  6-pt  PAG 

Oat  Bodkins 


SOMEBODY  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
Report  of  the  Chemist  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  one  of  those  monotonous 
looking  reports  set  in  8-pt.  solid  and 
printed  on  that  deadly  dull  govern- 
ment paper. 

"How  could  anyone  get  interested  in 
this?"  I  said  to  myself,  leafing  the 
pages.  Whereupon  my  eye  lighted 
upon   this   interesting   paragraph: 

The  volume  and  the  variety  of  foods  and 
drugs  that  are  shipped  into  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  increase  steadily  from 
year  to  year.  The  value  of  all  foods  man- 
ufactured annually  is  four  times  greater 
than  the  value  of  all  men's  and  women's 
clothing  manufactured  each  year  ;  it  is  six 
times  greater  than  the  value  of  the  yearly 
production  of  automobiles :  it  is  ten  times 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  boots  and  shoes 
manufactured  annually ;  and  it  is  more 
than  four  times  the  value  of  the  output  of 
all  iron  and  steel  mills.  These  comparisons 
are  based  on  the  value  of  manufactured 
foods  and  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  enormous  traffic  in  unmanufactured 
foods,  such  as  eggs.  milk.  nuts,  fruits, 
vegetables,  grains  and  the  like. 

"Who  would  have  supposed  that  thi.-^ 
document  would  contain  matter  of  such 
interest?  Mayhap  I  shall  find  other 
items  worthy  of  perusal,"  said  I,  con- 
tinuing my  browsing,  and  I  came  upon 
this: 

The  use  of  paper  to  piotect  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
producers'  hands  until  they  reach  the  con- 
sumer is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Suit- 
able paper  wrappers  afford  not  only  an 
effective  means  for  advertising  but  several 
other  distinct  advantages.  Thev  retard 
evaporation  of  moisture  and  thus  tend  to 
keep  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  fresh  con- 
dition ;  they  reduce  the  damage  in  ship- 
ment from  rubbing  or  jarring  ;  they  form  a 
barrier  to  outside  bacterial  and  mold  in- 
fections that  cause  decay  ;  they  retard  final 
ripening  until  removed  by  the  retailer ;  they 
keep  out  dust  and  dirt ;  and  they  tend  to 
equalize  the  temperature,  protecting  from 
frost  when  the  temperature  is  near  freezing. 

This  is  interesting  on  two  counts : 
it  is  a  fine  brief  for  wrapping  certain 
kinds  of  products,  and  the  second 
sentence  is  significant  as  revealing  a 
growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
governmental  agencies  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  advertising. 

— 8-pt— 

I  ran  across  this  paragraph  in  Nor- 
man Douglas'  South  Wind,  which 
struck  me  as  being  quite  pat: 

"You  can  tell  the  ideals  of  a  nation 
by  its  advertisements.  Frenchman's 
aspiration  is  woman :  Paris  hoardings 
will  tell  you  that.  England  is  a  land 
of  industrial  troglodytes  where  every 
man's  cavern  is  his  castle.  Its  adver- 
tisements depict  either  gross  masses  of 
food  such  as  cavedwellers  naturally 
relish,   or   else   quiet   country   scenes — 


green  lanes,  and  sunsets,  and  peaceful 
dwellings  in  the  country." 

— 8-pt— 

Philip  Hale,  the  Boston  newspaper 
man,  gave  a  talk  here  the  other  eve- 
ning and  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  one  point  he  made.  He  was  speak- 
ing of  the  power  of  propaganda,  and 
he  asked:  "Have  you  stopped  to  realize 
that  the  three  most  unpopular  reforms 
of  fifteen  years  ago,  that  most  people 
said  never  could  be  brought  about,  are 
today  accomplished  facts:  Women's 
Rights,  Irish  Independence,  and  the 
Prohibition  Amendment?" 

— 8pt— 

General  Motors  is  going  the  limit  in 
carrying  out  the  theory  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  presenting  a  single  fact  in 
an  advertisement.  The  advertisement 
reproduced    below    appears    in     March 


business  and  financial  publications  and 
is  one  of  a  new  graphic  series,  each 
telling  just  one  fact  and  picturing  that 
fact  interestingly.  In  my  very  humble 
opinion  this  first  advertisement  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  handled. 

— 8-pt.— 

The  working  method  of  Houdini,  the 
magician,  interests  me  greatly.  In- 
stead of  resting  content  to  think  up 
some  tricks  that  might  be  calculated  to 
interest  the  public,  Houdini  tackles  the 
problem  backward.    "What  trick  would 


the  public  like  to  see?"  he  asks  himself. 
"What  impossible  situation  would  peo- 
ple like  to  see  me  get  out  of,  or  what 
impossible  thing  would  they  like  to  see 
me  do?"  Answering  which,  he  proceeds 
to  find  a  way  to  do  those  tricks  if  it  is 
humanly  or  magically  possible. 

More  businesses  would  prosper  if  the 
men  who  direct  them  would  apply  this 
Houdini  philosophy,  and  work  back 
from  the  public  rather  than  out  from 
the  plant. 

— 8-pt— 

E.  B.  is  worried  and  writes  me  as 
follows : 

I  think  the  Fortnightly  ought  to  do 
something  about  the  advertising  of  "brands." 
I  read  U.  .S.  Raynster  advertisements  until 
I  was  thoroughly  sold  on  a  Raynster, 
though  I've  never  seen  one  to  my  knowl- 
edge. But  when  I  started  to  look  for  a 
Raynster,  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  I 
was  talking  about. 

I  'phoned  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company  in 
Xew  York  and  asked  where  I  could  pur- 
chase one.  I  talked  to  three  people  before 
I  was  told  that  Gimbel  and  Wanamaker 
1  Allied  them,  and  Stern  Brothers  had  a  few. 
Then  1  asked  the  range  of  prices  and  the 
reply  was,  "I  haven't  the  slightest  idea."  I 
bigan  to  wonder  whether  I  was  looking  for 
1  $45  raincoat  or  a  $10  one  ! 

\nd  so  far  I  haven't  found  out.  I  have 
\isited  Gimbel's,  but  no  one  there  whose 
ear  I  could  get  ever  heard  of  a  Raynster. 
But  I  shall  persist ;  I  am  determined  to 
purchase  a  Raynster.  Only  what  puzzles 
me  is,  how  can  advertising  be  expected  to 
pay  when  one  must  organize  a  crusade  in 
order  to  find  and  purchase  the  product 
advertised? 

I've  bumped  into  this  same  buying 
wall  many  times  myself  in  connection 
with  other  products.  It  is  one  of  the 
big  things  that  block  the  path  to  mar- 
ket What  is  to  be  done  about  it? 
— 8-pt— 

The  general  tendency  in  the  average 
size  of  national  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, says  the  bulletin  published  by 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Adver- 
tising Executives,  is  indicated  in  the 
following  figures,  which  apply  to  news- 
papers in  a  city  of  approximately  350,- 
000.  The  average  size  is  specified  in 
agate  lines: 
Tear  Evening  Morning  Sunday  Evening 

1917 141  115  169  84 

1918 169  102  187  90 

1919  ..         229  144  21S  116 

1920 266  148  215  113 

1921 213  124  212  83 

1922    206  134  193  102 

1923  ...        21fi  139  227  119 
1904           .       214            140            228  110 
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Over  1,200,000  Prospects 


'  I  'O  whom  does  the  radio  mean  the 

-*-  most?  Those  of  us  who  come  from 

the  farm  know.    It  is  the  farm  family. 

Radio  sets  and  accessories  are  going  to 
the  farnvs  by  the  thousands.  But  whose 
sets  are  they?  That's  the  important 
thing  to  the  radio  manufacturer.  He 
needs  care  little  about  how  they  get 
there  —  through  the  city  dealer  or 
through  the  country  dealer.  Farmers 
buy  from  both. 

The  most  economical  means  of  secur- 
ing the  biggest  farm  sales  is  by  adver- 
tising in  The  Farm  Journal.  Through 
it,  alone,  the  radio  manufacturer  can 
influence  the  purchases  of  more  than 
1,200,000  rural  people — regardless  of 
where  they  buy — at  a  cost  of  less  than 
/4  cent  per  page  per  family. 


Ik  farm  lourndl 

first     J^      in  the      ^  farm  field 
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The  Paint  Industry  Sponsors  a 
Partial  Payment  Plan 


THE  mortgage  is  the  progenitor 
of  all  partial  payment  plans.  It 
has  been,  and  still  is,  directly 
responsible  for  the  building  of  thou- 
sands of  homes.  Its  offshoot,  in- 
stallment method  of  paying  for  com- 
modities, has  furnished  these  homes, 
supplied  them  with  the  necessities  of 
life  and,  in  many  instances,  made 
possible  the  enjoyment  of  luxuries 
which  could  not  have  been  procured 
otherwise.  Investigation  has  dis- 
closed that  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  any  community  buy  for 
cash,  while  a  bare  30  per  cent  are 
able  to  purchase  on  charge  accounts. 
In  other  words,  fully  60  per  cent  of 
all  present  day  buying  is  done  along 
easy  payment  lines,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers shun  the  method  as  dangerous 
and  unstable. 

The  experiences  of  various  indus- 
tries with  the  deferred  payment  plan 
of  financing  sales  has  brought  the 
method  to  the  attention  of  large  trade 
groups.  These  have  investigated  its 
merits  with  the  idea  of  applying  it 


as  a  medium  for  the  promotion  of 
sales.  Among  these  groups  is  the 
"Save  the  Surface"  campaign,  which 
represents  the  paint,  varnish  and 
allied  interests  of  the  United  States. 
After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  "Save  the  Surface"  cam- 
paign worked  out  a  partial  payment 
plan  for  house  painting  that  it  be- 
lieves will  benefit  all  the  factors  in 
the  paint  industry.  Through  the 
operation  of  the  plan  the  property 
owner  can  have  his  property  painted 
when  it  needs  painting  and  pa.v  for 
the  work  on  easy  terms ;  the  painter 
is  enabled  to  take  on  more  painting 
contracts  without  risk,  as  he  receives 
cash  in  full  for  each  job  without  any 
delay;  the  dealer  is  enabled  to  make 
more  paint  and  varnish  sales,  also 
with  prompt  payment  assured  and  no 
risk;  the  manufacturer  reaps  the 
benefit  of  greater  sales,  assumes  no 
risk  or  obligations,  and  suffers  no 
delay  in  payment. 

The  necessary  liquid  credit  for  the 
operation  of  the  plan  is  furnished  by 
two    reputable    financing    or    credit 


companies,  one  located  in  Philadel- 
phia and  the  other  in  Baltimore. 
Each  concern  has  a  system  of  branch 
offices  throughout  the  country,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  painters  in 
every  section  of  the  United  States  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities. 

Once  the  customer's  credit  appli- 
cation has  been  accepted  by  the 
finance  company,  the  job  can  com- 
mence. Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total 
contract  price  is  paid  to  the  painter 
immediately  or  before  the  work  is 
completed,  and  the  customer  agrees 
to  pay  the  remainder  in  ten  equal 
monthly  installments.  These  install- 
ments are  paid  to  the  credit  company 
which,  in  turn,  pays  the  painter  the 
full  amount  due  him  on  the  total  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  the  ap- 
])roved  bill.  Neither  the  painter  nor 
any  agency  of  the  paint  and  varnish 
industry  is  in  any  way  contingently 
liable  for  payment  of  the  amount  due 
the  finance  company,  which  derives 
its  profit  from  the  interest  due  upon 
the  money  loaned. 

Not  only  has  the  "Save  the  Sur- 
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((It  was  at  this  period,  1896  to  be  exact,  that 
The  House  Beautiful  came  on  the  scene  and  be- 
gan pointing  the  way  to  better  things  in 
homes  of  the  great  middle  class.  Stressing 
the  simple  charm  and  beauty  of  the  dignified 
Colonial  and  other  attractive  types,  it  soon 
gripped  the  imagination  of  its  readers  and 
developed  a  loyal  following  which  has  stead- 
ily grown  and  expanded  as  the  magazine  it- 
self developed  ways  in  which  greater  comfort 
and  beauty  could  be  had  in  modern  living. 

((  Todav  The  House  Beautiful  is  friend  and 
counselor  to  more  than  75,000  families,  wel- 
comed on  its  regular  monthly  visits  not  only 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house  looking  for  new 
ideas  in  decoration  or  garden  planning,  but, 
too,  by  the  owner  himself,  interested  in  new 
angles  to  building,  equipment,  plan  and 
arrangement. 

(1[  Editorially  The  House  Beautiful  includes  the 
entire  house,  its  environs  and  all  that  go  with 
them.  Its  twelve  yearly  issues  cover  every 
subject  of  seasonal  interest  as  related  to  daily 
living  and  afford  a  liberal  education  in  how 
to  live  well  without  excessive  cost. 

C(  Here  then  is  a  medium  and  market  place 
for  the  wares  of  everv  manufacturer  and  ad- 


EARLY  NINETIES 
? 


What  terrific  atrocities  they  were,  with  their 
gingerbread  porches,  bulging-forehead  ga- 
bles and  bleak,  gaunt  windows.  That  was  be- 
fore a  "living"  room  was  known,  but  oh,  you 
stiff  parlor  and  stuffed  sitting  room,  divided 
by  sliding  doors  that  wouldn't  slide! 
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Growth  of7he  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

vertiser  of  building  materials,  decoration, 
furnishings  and  household  utility.  Here  is 
advertising  space  priced  on  the  basis  of  a 
net  paid,  rebate-backed  guaranteed  circula- 
tion of  70,000  (A.  B.  C.  figures),  yet  giving  an 
actual  excess  circulation.  May  we  send  you 
sample  copy,  rates  and  full  particulars? 


The 


HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


8  ARLINGTON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A^ 
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Overlook  these  points,  if  you  wish:  the  sea- 
soned staff  of  practical  advertising  men,  the 
trained  personnel  of  craftsmen,  the  complete 
facilities  and  the  cumulative  experience  of 
this  direct  advertising  organization.  Even 
disregard  the  character  and  the  standing  of 
Evans-Winter-Hebb  clients. 

Still,  one  thing  remains.  And  that  is  the  one 
thing  most  vital  to  advertisers :  the  results  of 
Evans-Winter-Hebb  direct  advertising. 


Direct  advertising,  as  planned 
and  produced  by  this  organiza- 
tion, helped  one  Ohio  manufac- 
turer to  exceed  his  quota  of  75 
carloads  by  150  per  cent. 

The  first  piece  for  another 
client  produced  enough  business 
to  pay  for  the  entire  effort. 

The  builder  of  machinery  that 
sell  s  for  $8000  to  $1 50,000  wri  tes : 
"The  outcome  (of  the  direct  ad- 
vertising), both  in  inquiries  and 
orders,  has  been  decidedly  good." 


In  helping  a  manufacturer  to 
introduce  a  new  product  to  the 
trade,  Evans-Winter-Hebb  direct 
advertising  built  up  retail  con- 
nections and  by  its  resul  ts  "sold 
wholesalers.  The  first  piece  pro- 
duced 3600  orders  and  inquiries; 
the  second  piece,  1500  replies. 

Another  campaign  found  and 
prepared  1900  live  prospects  for 
a  rather  costly  piece  of  equip- 
ment. The  prospects  were  pre- 
pared for  salesmen. 


The  important  story  of  results  is  developed 
in  The  Three  Circles  magazine.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  gladly  to  executives  upon  request. 

Evans-Winter-Hebb  /^.Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  EvaQ^.Wln^c^.Hcbb  orgaQizatioQ  has  within  itself  cotiiplete  facilities  for  the  planning 

and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printing;  Aiulysis  ■  Plan  ■  Copy  -  Design 

Art  '  Photo-Engraving  ■  Lerterpttss  and  Offset  Printing  ■  Binding  -  Mailing 


face"  campaign  worked  out  every 
detail  of  the  plan  in  conjunction  with 
the  finance  companies  interested,  but 
it  has  set  to  work  to  sell  the  idea  to 
the  paint  industry.  The  master 
painters  and  retailers  have  been 
urged  to  get  together  and  push  the 
idea  with  the  home  owner.  Pros- 
pects may  be  approached  by  solicita- 
tion, by  direct-mail  and  through 
newspaper  advertising.  The  "Save 
the  Surface"  campaign  has  prepared 
a  series  of  six  cooperative  advertise- 
ments for  insertion  in  newspapers 
which  is  furnished  free  to  any  group 
that  will  agree  to  use  them.  The  ex- 
pense for  the  advei-tising  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  master  painters  and  re- 
tailers, who  obviously  benefit  more 
directly  from  the  plan  than  do  the 
manufacturers. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising  the  "Save  the 
Surface"  campaign  is  conducting  a 
broad  publicity  scheme  to  acquaint 
the  general  public  with  the  plan. 
Further  than  that,  a  set  of  four 
bulletins  have  been  prepared  ad- 
dressed to  the  manufacturer,  the  re- 
tailer, the  salesman  and  the  master 
painter,  these  to  be  distributed 
gratis  upon  request  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  all  possible  points  of 
contention. 


United  States  Shipping 
Board  Advertising 

Admiral  L.  C.  Palmer,  president  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Dor- 
rance,  Sullivan  &  Company,  Inc.,  and 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  both 
New  York  advertising  agencies,  to  han- 
dle all  advertising  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  Fleet  Corporation 
Lines. 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Company,  Inc., 
will  assume  responsibility  for  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  advertising  of  the 
Pan-American  Line  to  South  American 
ports,  managing  operators  Munson 
S.  S.  Line;  American  Oriental  Mail 
Line  to  the  Orient,  via  Seattle,  manag- 
ing operators  Admiral  Oriental  S.  S. 
Line;  California  Orient  Line  to  the 
Orient  from  San  Francisco,  managing 
operators  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Company. 
It  will  also  handle  freight  traffic  adver- 
tising for  all  United  States  Govern- 
ment freight  services. 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  will 
handle  the  passenger  traffic  advertising 
of  the  United  States  Lines,  and  also 
the  special  advertising  for  the  sale  of 
ships,  materials,  asking  for  bids,  etc. 

The  new  appointments  are  effective 
on  April  1.  New  plans  and  new  ad- 
vertising will  start  as  of  July  1.  J-.W. 
Boring  will  continue  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  with  headauarters  at  45  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Arthur  Rosenberg  Company.  Inc. 

New  York,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Karlin  Laboratories. 
Inc.,  of  the  same  city,  makers  of 
Amegin,  a  liquid  dentifrice. 
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Advertising  Calendar 


April  24-Mat  17 — Annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Art  Directors'  Club.  New 
York. 

May  6-S — Semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers. Kdgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Mat  9-14 — Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.   Houston,   Texas. 

Mat  10-14 — Annual  convention 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  in  conjunction  with  general 
convention  of  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

Mat  10-15 — Association  of  News- 
paper Advertising  Executives,  Hou- 
ston.  Texas. 

M.w  l.'.-lt;— .Mffting  of  the  Ailver- 
tisiiiK   Altiliatiiin.  Hamilton.  Canada. 

Mat  is — National  Association  Em- 
ploying Lithographers,  BriarclifE 
Lodge,    N.    Y. 

JtTNE  2 — Advertising  Managers' 
Conference,  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

June  S-10 — Summer  Convention  of 
the  Insurance  Advertising  Confer- 
ence, Briarcliff  Lodge,   New  York. 

JuLT  17-18  —  Conference  Better 
Business  Bureaus  of  Pacific  Coast, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

JuLT  20-22  —  Convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs 
(Twelfth  District)    at   Seattle,   Wash. 

October  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers Association,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

OCTOBHR  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 
at    Boston,   Mass. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive. 
In  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest  to  advertisers. 
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Harvard  Adirrtisiiig 
Awards  jor  1925 

Announcement  of  the  terms  under 
which  the  Harvard  Advertising  Awards 
for  192.5,  founded  by  Edward  W.  Bok, 
will  be  administered,  have  been  issued 
by  the  Harvard  Business  School.  The 
classification  of  the  Awards  is  similar 
to  that  adopted  by  the  Jury  in  admin- 
istering the  19'24  Awards,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  Jury  will  consider  in- 
dividual advertisements  and  make 
awards  under  the  following  classifica- 
tion: (1)  For  the  advertisement  most 
effective  in  its  use  of  text  as  the  chief 
means  of  delivering  its  message.  (2) 
For  the  advertisement  most  effective  in 
its  use  of  pictorial  illustration  as  the 
chief  means  of  delivering  its  message. 
(.3)  For  the  advertisement  most  effec- 
tive in  its  combination  of  text  and  il- 
lustration as  the  means  of  delivering 
its  message. 

In  its  consideration  of  advertise- 
ments the  Jury  will  give  attention  to 
the  excellence  of  typography.  Like- 
wise, correct  and  effective  use  of  Eng- 
lish will  be  deemed  of  first  importance. 

No  advertisement  shall  be  awarded 
more  than  one  prize  under  the  awards 
for  Distinguished  Individual  Adver- 
tisements. 

For  1925  the  awards  will  cover  the 
period  October  1,  1924,  to  December  -31, 
1925,  and  are  limited  to  newspaper  and 
periodical  advertising  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  Jury  of  Award 
will  be  selected  by  Dean  Wallace  B. 
Donham  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Announcements  of  the  awards  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Harvard  Business  School.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Between  the  Lines... 
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Reading  the  figures  on  the  number  of  lines  of 
passenger  car  advertising  carried  by  Cincin- 
nati newspapers,  it  is  easy  enough  to  read 
"between  the  lines"  the  story  of  the  superior 
prestige  and  pulling  power  of  The  Enquirer. 

During  January  and  February  of  1925,  The 
Enquirer  carried  129,500  lines  of  passenger  car 
advertising — more  than  twice  the  number  of 
lines  carried  by  any  other  Cincinnati  paper 
for  the  corresponding  months. 

The  Enquirer's  lineage  showed  a  gain  of 
6,720  lines  over  the  first  two  months  of  1924. 
The  other  three  Cincinnati  papers  showed  in- 
dividual and  collective  losses,  the  combined 
loss  being  27,300  lines. 

During  1924,  The  Enquirer  carried  two  and 
one  half  times  as  many  lines  of  passenger  car 
advertising  as  were  carried  by  any  other 
Cincinnati  paper. 

"Enquirer"  lineage  tells  the  story  of  "En- 
quirer" leadership. 


I.   A.  KLEIN 


The 


R.  J.  Bl  DWELL  CO. 

Las    Angeles 


CINCINNATI 

ENQUIRER 

"Qoes  to  the  home— stays  in  the  home" 
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Faithful  Readers 


Each  month  Extension 
Magazine  contains  a  2-page 
article,  "Between  Friends," 
picturing  works  of  charity  or 
missionary  effort  requiring  do- 
nations of  money.  No  other 
appeal  is  made  to  our  sub- 
scribers in  any  way. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  result  of 
this  2-page  article  each  month 
our  subscribers  mailed  us  in 

1922  $485,654.35 

1923  $721,787.26 

1924  $757,750.46 

Do  you  know  of  any  other 
magazine  to  which  the  sub- 
scribers contributed  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  last  year? 


C(xf  en^mn  Magazine 


ELLWOOD  TANSEY 

Advertising  Manager 

General  Offices,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Why  This  FoUow-the- 
Leader  Trait? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   38] 

of    writing-    advertising    is    to    take    a 
product  or  a  machine  or  a  device  and 
live  with  it  for  a  week  or  two.     Then 
he    goes    right    out    on    the    road    and 
tries  to  sell  it.     In  this  way  he  learns 
why  people  buy  it  or  why  they  won't 
buy  it.     Then  he  sits  down  and  writes 
about  a  page  advertisement,  as  though 
he  were  writing  an  advertisement  for  a 
newspaper.     He   writes   everything   he 
can  think  of  about  that  product  or  de- 
vice.    In  other  words,  he  writes  a  com- 
plete  sales   canvass   containing   all   the 
information  on  that  product  and  all  the 
reasons  he  can  think  of  why  that  prod- 
uct should  be   purchased   by  the  pros- 
pect.    Then  he  weighs  the  various  rea- 
sons and  picks  out  the  one  that  he  be- 
lieves will  be  most  effective.     He  then 
goes    out    again    and    starts    trying   to 
sell  it  on  that  basis.     If  he  finds  that 
it  works,  he  says  to  himself:   "This  is 
my  idea;  this  is  the  big  idea."     Then 
he    goes   through    his    copy    and    says: 
"This  and  this  and  this  are  the  angles 
that   I   am  going  to  work   from.     Tlie 
rest  is   my  information."     This   adver- 
tising man  then  has  his  idea — a  sales 
idea.     He  has  angles  and  information. 
He   needs  nothing  else  for  his  selling, 
we  will  say,  for  the  next  year,  or  until 
he   has  found   definitely  that  his   sales 
idea  is  beginning  to  lose  out.     He  then 
proceeds  to  write  that  idea  fresh  from 
every  angle  that  he  can  think  of,  and 
he  turns   the  advertisement   inside   out 
and  upside  down  and  any  old  way,  but 
always   getting   a    complete   sales   can- 
vass in  it.     I  think  this  is  particularly 
effective  in  advertising  industrial  prod- 
ucts,  because   these   are    often    sold    in 
large    quantities    or    large    units,    and 
these  sales  should  be  and  generally  are 
based  on  definite  and  complete  informa- 
tion. 

What  other  advertisers  are  doing — 
in  other  words,  what  the  general  trend 
or  tendency  is  in  industrial  or  any 
other  kind  of  advertising — is  a  pretty 
good  thing  to  challenge  rather  than  to 
follow. 


David  C.  Thomas  Companv 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Pressed  Steel  Tank  Company  of 
Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  barrels, 
drums,  steel  tanks  and  other  steel  plate 
construction.  George  L.  Sawyer,  re- 
cently New  York  manager  for  the 
Barber-Greene  Company,  has  joined 
the  Thomas  company  as  vice-president. 


Fred  M.  Randall  Company 

Detroit,  will  direct  national  adver- 
tising for  the  Irwin  Auger  Bit  Com- 
pany, of  Wilmington,  Ohio. 


L.  W.  Thomas 

Formerly  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  has 
become  associated  with  the  Borland 
Agency,   Inc.,   New  York. 
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P/ri7i>  C.  Gunion  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years  advertising 
HHinager  of  the  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Co.  He  is  a  well 
knmtm  figure  in  industrial  ad- 
vertising, a  past  president  of 
the  National  Industrial  Ad- 
'ssn.,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Technical 
Publicity   Assn. 


Mr.  Gunion  says 

^^much  of  the  rapid 
but  healthy  growth  of 
our  company... credited 
to  our  advertising  in 
the  business  fjapers  ^' 


Mr.  Gunion  is  in  a  position  to  know.  His 
experience  as  advertising  manager  of  Hyatt 
makes  his  interesting  ideas  all  the  more  valu- 
able. 

We  quote  from  his  address  to  the  London 
Convention  of  the  National  Industrial  Adver- 
tisers' Association. 

"Our  advertising  closely  parallels  our  sales 
work,  and  to  reach  the  general  managers,  the 


engineers,  and  the  designers  of  companies 
manufacturing  machinery  we  use  the  business 
papers. 

"The  advantages  of  business  papers  for  a 
technical    product    such    as    ours    are    briefly: 

He  gives  7  reasons 

"1.  Flexibility.  By  the  use  of  publications 
specifically  prepared  for  definite  fields,  we  can 
exert  the  most  pressure  on  the  fields  where  our 
need  is  greatest,  and  we  can  therefore  closely 
parallel  our  advertising  and  our  sales  effort 
at  all  times. 

"2.  Direct  appeal.  Steel  mill  advertisements 
are  written  and  presented  to  steel  mill  engi- 
neers, textile  mill  executives,  and  so  forth,  in 
each  field. 

"3.  Elimination  of  waste  circulation. 
"4.  Close  tie-up  between  editorial  and  adver- 
tising appeals. 

"5.  Close  tie-up  between  the  advertising  of 
the  companies  that  use  our  bearings  and  our 
own  advertising. 

"6.  Use  of  dominant  space  is  made  possible  by 
the  relatively  small  cost  of  space  in  papers 
covering  definite,  concentrated  fields. 
"7.  Economy  resulting  from  flexibility,  from 
direct  appeal,  and  from  elimination  of  waste 
circulation. 

"I  can  truthfully  state  that  much  of  the  rapid 
but  h(>althy  groiith  of  our  company  in  the  past 
thirty  years,  from  the  production  of  a  few 
hundred  bearings  a  week  to  many  thousand  a 
day,  can  be  credited  to  our  advertising  in  the 
business  papers,  and  I  can  safely  forecast  that 
the  major  portion  of  our  advertising  appropri- 
ations will  always  be  expended  in  business 
papers." 

Mr.  Gunion  believes  in  selecting  business 
papers  on  a  qualification  basis.  It  is  significant 
that  a  high  percentage  of  papers  on  the  Hyatt 
list  are  members  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc. 

Consult  us  freely,  without  obligation,  about 
publications  or  the  fields  they  cover. 
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^  2%  \ 

times  as  many 
want  ads 


Month  after  Month,  The  Tulsa  World 
carries  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as 
many  individual  v^ant  ads  as  any  other 
newspaper  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

Isn't  it  rccisonable  to  believe  that  readers 
put  their  ow^n  advertising — w^ant  ads — in 
the  newspaper  of  their  first  choice? 

Want  ad  volume  is  recognized  as  a  relia- 
ble index  to  the  reader  interest,  prestige 
and  pulling  power  of  any  newspaper  in  its 
community. 

And  The  World  is  first  by  every  other 
standard  of  measure — circulation,  news, 
features,  local  and  national  advertising  of 
ALL  classes. 


Net  Paid  Circulation  Now 
45,630  Daily— 50,764  Sunday 
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Oklahoma's 
Greatest 
Newspaper 


Envelopes 


PLAIN,  PRINTED  OR    LITHOGRAPHED 

FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 
Send  for  Samples — Prices  that  are  Interesting 
HESSE  ENVELOPE  AND   LITHO.  CO. 

4161    North   Kineshighway  ST.  LOUIS 


We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
of  TheWilliam  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caxton  Building      ::      Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Expenditures  of 
Newspaper  Advertisers 

THE  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  under  the  direction 
of  William  A.  Thomson,  has  published 
its  compilation  of  the  expenditures  for 
newspaper  space  which  it  is  estimated 
was  made  by  national  advertisers  dur- 
ing 1924. 

This  service  of  estimating  yearly  ex- 
penditures was  undertaken  last  year 
in  response  to  the  repeated  demands 
of  advertisers  and  agencies.  While 
magazine  statistics  on  the  subject 
have  been  published  for  years,  the 
newspaper  field  has  remained  more 
or  less  of  a  mystery.  The  success  of 
their  initial  effort — the  list  for  1923 
which  appeared  in  November,  1924 — 
encouraged  the  Bureau  to  gi-eater  ef- 
forts, and  the  estimate  for  1924  has 
been  brought  out  on  a  more  elaborate 
scale. 

The  names  of  one  hundred  advertis- 
ers appear  on  this  new  list,  and  it  is 
expected  that  more  will  be  added  as 
additional  statistics  become  available. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  highest 
expenditure  for  1924— that  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company — exceeds  the  1923  rec- 
ord of  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
last  year's  leader,  by  $300,000.  Ten  con- 
cerns top  the  million-dollar  mark,  four 
of  which  deal  in  motor  cars.  Thirteen 
of  the  names  which  appeared  in  last 
year's  tabulation  are  missing  from  the 
latest  one,  although  all  but  one  of  these 
concerns  have  continued  their  pro- 
grams of  newspaper  advertising.  It  is 
expected  that  some  of  them  will  appear 
upon  the  1924  list  at  a  later  date  when 
more  thorough  investigations  have  been 
made,  as  only  four  so  far  have  dropped 
below  the  minimum  $100,000  mark. 

The  accompanying  list  shows  only  a 
small  portion  of  all  the  great  national 
advertisers  who  utilize  newspaper 
space.  It  is  not  practical  to  enumerate 
those  who  spent  less  than  $100,000 
even  though  this  list  would  include  hun- 
dreds whose  products  have  become 
household  words  despite  their  more 
modest  appropriations. 

Following  are  the  Bureau's  estimates: 

Ford  Motor  Company .?2, 000, 000 

Victor  Talking-  Machine   Company  1,900.000 

•Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Company.  .  1.650,000 

American    Tobacco   Company 1.600,000 

r^ieeett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company  1.500,000 

.Standard   Oil  Co.   of  Indiana 1,500,000 

Calumet  Halving  Powder  Company  1,400.000 

Wm.    Wriglev.    Jr.,    Companv 1,250,000 

Dodge   Brothers 1,200,000 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company  1,000,000 

Postum    Cereal    Company 875,000 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company.  800,000 

Pepsodent  Companv 800.000 

United   States  Rubber  Company..  750,000 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation 750,000 

•Oakland  Motor  Car  Company.  .  .  700.000 

B.   F.   Goodrich   Companv 700,000 

Clicquot  Club  Company 650,000 

Buick    Motor    Company 635,000 

H.   J.   Heinz   Companv 600.000 

General   Cigar   Companv 600.000 

Union  Pacific  System 570,000 

Rickenbacker  Motor  Companv.  .  .  .  560,000 

Macfadden    Publications    510,000 

Proctor  &  Gamble  Company 510,000 

Hart,   Sehaffner  &   Marx 500,000 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  R.  R.  500,000 

Willys-Overland    Company 500,000 

•Includes   dealers'  advertising. 
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Standard    Oil    Company    o£    Cali- 
fornia      500,000 

Literary    Dipest    500,000 

Sun-Maid      Raisin     Grinvors      As- 
sociation    465,000 

Canada    Dry   Ginger   Ale.    Inc 450,000 

Colgate    &    Company 450,000 

Brunswick-Balke    Collender    Com- 
pany      400,000 

Congoleum  Company 400,000 

Edna    Wallace    Hopper 400,000 

Armstrong   Cork   Company 400,000 

Quaker    Oats    Company 400,000 

Borden  Sales  Company,  Inc 380,000 

Salada  Tea  Company 350,000 

Shredded  -Wheat  Company 350.000 

National  Carbon  Company 340,000 

Autostrop   Safety  FUizor  Company  300.000 

Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Company 300,000 

Portland     Cement     Association...  300,000 

The  Palmolive  Company 300,000 

Union  Oil  Company   (I^os  Angeles)  300,000 

Antuuser-Husch.     Ino 300,000 

Hurlev  Machine  Company 300.000 

Nordyko  &   Marmon  Company 280.000 

International    Magazine    Company  275,000 

New    York    Central    Lines 250,000 

Eastman    Kodak  Company 250,000 

National  Biscuit  Company 250.000 

Parker  Pen  Company 250,000 

Aluminum   Cooking    Utensil    Com- 
pany      250.000 

Barrett  "Company 2.'»0,on(i 

C.   F.  Mueller  Company 250,000 

Radio  Corporation  of  America.  .  .  .  2.'>u.niiii 

The    Ma>-tag    Company 22.'),noo 

Boyce    &    Veeder    Company 220.000 

Simmons  Company    210,000 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation  200,000 

Phoenix  Cheese  Company 200.000 

Williamson   Candy  Company 200,000 

Royal  Typewriter  Company 200,000 

Alfred   H.   Smith  Company    (Djer- 

Kiss)     200,000 

Associated    Oil     Co.     (San     Fran- 
cisco)       200.000 

Pond's   Elxtract   Company 200.000 

Vick  Chemical  Company 200.000 

Johns-Manville    Company 200, oon 

A.    Stein  &  Company ISO.nno 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  180,000 
California       Prune        &       Apricot 

Growers    ISO.OOn 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Trading  Com- 
pany      175,000 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company..  175,000 

Coca-Cola    Company 170,000 

W.   &  J.    Sloane 170.000 

Holland    Furnace    Company 165,000 

Northern     Pacific     Railway     Com- 
pany      160.000 

Cunard  Line    160.000 

W.    L,.    Douglas    Shoe   Company.  .  160,000 

Andrew  Jergens   Company 150,000 

Famous     Player-Lasky     Corpora- 
tion      150.000 

W.  A.  Sheafter  Pen  Company.  .  .  .  150,000 

Lambert   Pharmacal    Company...  150,000 
Dairymen's    League    Co-operative 

Association,  Inc 150.000 

Bauer  &  Black 150,000 

American    Express   Company 125,000 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany      125,000 

Vacuum   Oil   Company    125,000 

French   Lick   Springs   Hotel   Com- 
pany      125,000 

The  Western   Company 125,000 

Phoenix    Hosiery    Company 125.000 

Florida    Citrus    Exchange 100,000 

Lalance  &   Gro.^jean   Manufactur- 
ing   Company 100,000 

Indian  Refining  Company 100,000 

Shell  Oil  Company   (Los  .\ngeles)  100.000 

C.  Brandes.  Inc 100.000 

McCall's    Magazine 100,000 

c^^   —                     ^—•^-^^^^^^  S^rri 

"The  Hostess" 

Fisk  Building,  New  York,  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  special  represen- 
tatives :  Chicago — Burton  R.  Freer, 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  and  Boston — 
Henry  C.  Pragoff,  Little  Building. 


Miller.  Black  &  Vanderbilt,  Inc. 

New  York  advertising  agency,  will 
direct  advertising  for  Klein's  Rapid 
Shoe  Repairing  Company,  Inc. 


Allied  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Has  expanded  its  sales  force  by  the 
recent  addition  of  the  following 
Manning  Wakefield,  for  a  number  of 
years  Eastern  manager  for  the  Farm 
Press  Publishing  Company;  J.  Albert 
O'Brien,  formerly  with  the  Baltimore 
Post  and  the  Baltimore  Sun;  and  Leslie 
Rood,  lately  of  the  Cleveland  Pi-ess. 
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IN  ANY  MARKET  the  paper  witli  the  want 
ads  brings  Ih-sI  results  for  all  cl;i,s,ses  of  ad- 
vertisers— in  Milwaukee  it  is  The  JouniAl. 
The  .Sunday  Milwaukee  .Tournal  prints  the 
only  complete  olasslfie*!  adverti.sini;  section  In 
any    iiewsiiaper   for    Wisconsin    people. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NATIONAL    ADVERTISERS 

During  1924  The  Milwau- 
kee Journal  printed  nearly 
SEVEN  times  as  many 
^A^ant  acis  as  either  of  the 
other  tvvo  Milwaukee  pa- 
pers By  the  ■way  in  ■which 
classifie(d  advertisers  —  the 
shre"wdest  and  most  care- 
ful space-buyers  —  invest 
their  dollars,  you  can  best 
gauge  the  relative  selling 
power  of  Mil-svaukee 
newspapers  For  maxi- 
mum 1925  sales  in  the  rich 
Mil^waukee  -  W  i  s  c  o  n  s  i  n 
market  at  one  low  adver- 
tising rate,  you  must  con- 
centrate in 

THE    MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


PRACTICALLY  EVERY  ONE  of  the  small 
number  of  want  ads  which  appear  in  the  other 
Milwaukee  piners  appears  a'so  in  The  Journal, 
in  addition  to  hundreds  which  are  printed  ex- 
clusively in  this  newspaper  Daring  1924,  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  printed  an  average  of  near 
ly  2.(I0U  want  ads.   daily  and  Sunday. 
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Read  by  more  Milwaukee  and 
Wisconsin  people  than  any 
other  publication  in  the  world. 
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OUBKAL 
FIRST- by  Matt 


All-Metal 
Adjustable  Pantograph 


Indispensable  wher- 
ever a  draughting 
board  is  used. 
Quickly  enlarges  or 
reduces. 

Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  $3.00 
Money  refunded  If 
not    satisfactory. 


DRAWING    AIDE     CO. 

22,';  Caxlon  Rldg.         Ceveland.  Ohii> 
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The  "Mechanics 
of  Direct  Mail 

How  many  readers  have 
any  conception  of  what 
goes  into  a  good  advertise- 
ment? Or  into  a  planned, 
organized,  resultful,  direct- 
mail  campaign? 

Back  of  Premier  Direct  Mail 
is  a  wealth  of  assets  in  men, 
experience  and  facilities. 

Creative,  planning  and  mer- 
chandising experts  with  3'ears 
of  practical  advertising  and 
selling  experience. 

Art  staff  headed  by  a  man 
schooled  in  French  and  Italian 
art  academies,  his  maturer 
years  spent  in  practical  adver- 
tising agency  and  magazine 
art  expression  in  this  country. 

A  copy  chief  trained  through 
years  of  newspaper  experience 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco.  Specialized 
staff  writers,  including  a  form- 
er McGraw-Hill  man  and 
others  with  broad  experience 
gained  in  the  advertising  de- 
partments of  big  corporations. 

Production  supervised  by  a 
formerCurtis  PublishingCom- 
pany  production  man. 

Mailing  experts  who  are  mas- 
ters of  theintricate, infinite  de- 
tails of  organized  distribution. 

Premier  personnel  is  the  corre- 
lation of  years  of  intensive  indi- 
vidual experience  and  practice. 
Not  one,  but  many  trained  minds 
help  you  to  solve  your  merchand- 
ising problems  by  welding  your 
advertising  and  sales  efforts. 


iKo 


Co. 


1)irect  iMail  SMerchandising 

Premier    Building 

CLEVELAND 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Conde  Nast 
By  A.  L. 

GONDe  nast  was  born  in  New 
York,  March  26,  1874,  but  his 
boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  attended 
Georgetown  University,  where  he  was 
awarded  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
in  1895,  later  acquiring  an  LL.B.  from 
the  University  of  St.   Louis  in   1897. 

While  lie  was  at  Georgetown,  Mr. 
Nast's  flair  for  organization  expressed 
itself  in  the  development  of  his  college 
athletic  teams.  He  put  Georgetown  on 
the  intercollegiate  baseball  map,  where 
it    has    remained    ever    since.      He    did 


and  The  Vogue  Pattern  Book,  of  which 
there  is  also  a  London  edition. 

These  magazines  are  now  all  in- 
cluded under  the  general  designation 
of  "The  Conde  Nast  Publications." 
They  are  set  up  and  printed  at  the 
Conde  Nast  Press,  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
which  is  the  latest  development  in  Mr 
Nast's  publishing  enterprises. 
*     *     * 

E.  T.  Hall 

ED.  HALL  is  a  transplanted  New 
Englander  flourishing  in  the 
Middle  West.  Born  in  Connecti- 
cut, he  has  taken  root  pretty  firmly 
in  St.  Louis,  where  he  is  vice-president 
of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company.  He 
came  into  the  world  in  Meriden,  Conn., 
"the  Silver  City,"  but  denies  that  he 
did  so  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth. 

His  father,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, died  when  the  boy  was  eight,  and 
the  family,  like  true  New  Englanders, 
moved  to  Andover,  Mass.,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  educational 
facilities  there  off'ered. 

Hall  was  graduated  from  Phillips 
Andover  Academy  in  190.3,  and  went  on 
to  Amherst.  Here  he  put  in  four  indus- 
trious years,  for  he  had  to  work  much 
of  his  way  himself.  To  this  end  he  ran 
a  laundry  agency,  published  calendars, 


not  play  on  the  team  himself,  but  he 
built  teams.  He  has  followed  that 
principle  in  the  publishing  of  maga- 
zines: he  does  not  edit;  he  creates  ed- 
itors. He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  he  had  hardly 
hung  out  his  shingle  when  Robert  Col- 
lier, a  Georgetown  classmate,  invited 
him  to  become  advertising  manager  of 
Collier's  Weekly,  thus  robbing  juris- 
prudence of  a  potential  Blackstone. 

Mr.  Nast  remained  with  Collier's  un- 
til 1907.  As  business  manager  he  built 
that  weekly  up  into  a  strong  and  suc- 
cessful property.  He  then  became  in- 
terested in  the  Home  Pattern  Com- 
pany, which  he  likewise  helped  to  de- 
velop. But  he  wanted  something  of 
his  own.  In  1909  came  the  opportunity 
to  buy  Vogue,  then  a  twenty-four  page 
weekly  which  had  been  founded  some 
years  before  by  a  group  of  young  New 
Yorkers  who  believed  there  was  a  field 
for  a  high-class  periodical  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  fashion  and  society.  Mr. 
Nast  recognized  the  accuracy  of  their 
vision  and  put  his  experience  and  abil- 
ity to  work  for  the  promotion  of  the 
magazine. 

In  addition  to  Vogue,  which  now 
boasts  three  foreign  editions,  Mr.  Nast 
is  the  publisher  of  House  and  Garden, 
Vanity  Fair,  Royal,  Children's    Vogue 


and  during  his  vacations  taught 
manual  training.  Yet  he  found  time 
to  be  manager  of  the  track  team  and 
to  twang  a  mean  guitar  on  the  musical 
clubs.  Surprisingly  enough,  he  also 
found  time  for  his  studies,  and  gradu- 
ated with  an  A.  B.  in  1907. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  became  Hall's 
first  full-time  employer  in  June,  1907, 
and  lived  up  to  his  reputation  as  a 
fairly  discriminating  publisher,  for  the 
end  of  two  years  found  Hall  at  the 
head   of  the   Subscription   Agents'   De- 
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partment.  He  stuck  there  until,  in 
1910,  he  followed  Horace  Greeley's 
well-known  advice  and  went  West. 
The  immediate  inducement  was  a  job 
as  promotion  manager  of  the  Ralston 
Purina  Company.  Here  he  applied 
himself  to  such  good  effect  that  in 
January,  1!)18,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  that 
company.  In  January,  1919,  he  be- 
came .secretary,  and  in  January,  1925, 
vice-president. 

He  has  for  years  been  a  director  of 
the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers, and  since  November,  1922,  its 
Western  vice-president. 

His  hobbies  are  fly  fishing  and  sail- 
ing, which  occupy  him  when  he  is  not 
engaged  in  the  tilling  of  his  suburban 
farm.  He  is  fond  of  art  and  of  music. 
I  say  "<nid  of  music"  advisedly,  for 
rumor  has  it  that  he  has  recently 
bought  a  cello,  and  the  neighbors  are 
unanimous  that  Ed's  cello  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
classed  as  art. 

Bart  he  &  Hiith 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  J.  T.  Robertson  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  soap  manufacturers,  and 
C.  Goodwin  Bradley,  Inc.,  automobile 
accessory  manufacturer.  Both  con- 
cerns are  located  in  Syracuse. 


United  Electric  Company 

Of  Canton,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
portable  and  stationary  electric  clean- 
ers, have  announced  the  appointment 
of  Kenneth  E.  Clarke,  formerly  general 
manager  of  Altorfer  Brothers  of 
Peoria,  HI.,  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  E.  H.  Hesslink  has 
become  a  special  field  sales  representa- 
tive, and  H.  G.  Phister  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  an  executive  sales  capacity 
in  the  Ohio  Portable  division  of  the 
company.  In  the  same  division  the  fol- 
lowing district  managers  have  been  ap- 
pointed; P.  V.  Neuenschwander, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  C.  Ahrens,  South- 
eastern district;  G.  R.  Graham,  eastern 
Ohio-northwestern  Pennsylvania  dis- 
trict; James  J.  Buckman,  Michigan- 
northwest  Ohio  district.  In  the  'Tuec 
division  of  the  company  W.  C.  Wicker 
has  been  appointed  to  an  executive 
sales  capacity. 


Annual  Exhibition 
of  Advertising  Art 

Will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Art  Directors  Club  in  the  Art 
Center,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York 
City,  from  April  27  to  May  14,  1925. 
All  material  submitted  must  have  been 
used  for  advertising  purposes  and  have 
appeared  prior  to  January  1,  1925. 
Material  and  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Art  Center  in  care 
of  the  Exhibition  Committee  of  the 
Art  Directors  Club. 


Artemas  W  ard 

Pioneer  in  the  field  of  modern  ad- 
vertising, and  veteran  publisher,  died 
on  the  morning  of  March  14  in  his 
home  at  6  East  78th  Street,  New  York 
City.  He  was  seventy-six  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Ward  was  head  of  the  advertising 
and  publishing  firm  of  Artemas  Ward. 
Inc.,  formerly  Ward  &  Gow,  the  con- 
cern which  developed  the  advertising 
on  the  subway  and  elevated  lines  in 
New  York.  He  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  General  Artemas  W^ard,  first 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Armv. 


The 

Man 

Behind 


Many  an  order  is  lost  be- 
cause the  man  your  salesman 
saw  cannot  resell  the  proposition 
to  the  man  behind. 

Bennett  Service  gets   you 

to  the  man  behind. 


Standard  7x10  Page  Established  1887 

Charter  Member   A.   B.   C. 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 
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Largest    Net    Paid    Circulation    of    any    Textile    Publication 


530    Atlantic    Avenue 
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518    Johnston     BIdg. 
Charlotte,   N.   C. 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  your  salesman  coul.i  show  skeptical  prospects 
the  testimonial  letters  and  orders  received  from 
satisfied  customers.  It  would  remove  doubt  and 
get  the  order.  Don't  leave  testimonial  letters 
lying  idle  In  your  fllos — give  tticm  to  your  men 
ami  ifurt-a^e  >.jur  sale,  thru  their  u^c 
U'ri/c  far   samples   and   pricts. 
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Know  advertising 
as  experts  know  it 

TpHE  big.  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men 
J.  with  all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire 
selling  business — advertising,  personal  sales 
manship.  planning,  managing,  etc.  Get  ready 
for  them.  Add  to  your  own  experience  a 
working  command  of  the  principles  and 
methods  that  have  been  proved  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  most  successful  selling  organiza- 
tions.     Vou   get   them — hundreds   of   them — in 

S.  ROLAND  HALL'S 

LIBRARY  OF 

ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 

Kour  Volumes,  3323  Pages.  5V^x8,  Flexible 
Binding.  1090  Illustrations,  S1.50  in  Ten 
Days     and     S2.00     Monthly     for    Eight     Months. 

Covers  as  mudi  ground  as  courses  costing  Ave  or  ten 
times  as  much.  Written  in  the  most  instructive 
style,  profusely  Illustrated  with  half-tones.  line 
drawings,  graphs,  charts,  maps,  tables.  Complete 
campaigns  of  many  kinds  outlined.  Thousands  of 
sales  Ideas  and  plans,  time-saving  methods  and 
stimulating  suggestions.  For  daily  use  in  solving 
marketing  problems  of  all  kinds — manufacturer  to 
small  retailer.  Examples  taken  from  scores  of 
such  prominent  concerns  as  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Co..  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co..  Na-, 
tional  Cash  Register  Co.,  American  Radiator  Co.. 
Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co..  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co..  Lord  &  Taylor.  United 
Cigar  Stores,   J.   C.   Penney  &   Co. 

George  French,  an  advertising  expert,  says  of 
Vol.  I:  "So  much  material  has  been  gleaned  and 
handled  so  well  that  he  would  be  a  bold.  If  not 
reckless  person,  who  would  attempt  to  compete." 
Dr.  Dignan.  of  LaSaile  Extension  University,  says 
of  Vol.  II:  "Destined  to  be  the  Bible  of  the 
movement  to  set  letters  In  their  rightful  place." 
Sale$  Management  says  of  Vol.  Ill:  "Without 
question  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  vol- 
ume thus  far  published  on  the  firoad  subject  of 
sales  management."  Hundreds  of  other  similar  ex- 
pressions   by    prominent    business    men    and    puhlica- 

Special  Price  of  $17.50 

NO    MONEY    DOWN— SMALL 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

EXAMINE    THE    LIBRARY    FOR 

10  DAYS — FREE 


McGRAW-HILL 
EXAMINATION     COUPON 


Tou    may    send    r  

ADVERTISING   AND   SELLLNG   f. 
examination. 

If  the  books  are   satisfactory.   I  will  send  $1.50 
In    ten   days    and    J2    a    month    until    your   special 
prir*   nf    JI7.50   ha-^  been   puid.      If    nnl   v^dntcd.    1 
will   write  you   for  shipping  Instructions. 
Signed    


Setting  the  Story  Down 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   32] 

ter  Guild  audience.     Also  get  a  some-     to   mug-up   his   dinner   conversation   in 
body  or  two  to  read  a  piece  of  your  ad-     advance,    I    intimate    that    reading    an 


vertising  copy  aloud  and  listen  to  the 
way  they  stumble  over  what  seems 
crystal  clear  to  you.  It's  an  education, 
I  assure  you ! 

Because  of  the  slow-mindedness  and 


amusing  modern  magazine  will  make 
him  an  amusing  modern  person — may 
the  saints  intercede  for  me  in  heaven! 
To  prove  that  Vanity  Fair  is  really 
ahead   of  the   rest  of  the   world,   I   al- 


uniniaginativeness  of  the  general  pub-  ways  add  to  my  copy  some  little  thing 
lie,  the  foolproof  appeal-to-reason  copy  that  I'm  quite  sure  the  reader  won't 
reaches    a    larger    audience    than    the     yet    know.      If    I    can't    find    anything 


imagmative  type, 
I  think.  Cer- 
tainly there 
seems  to  be  a 
great  deal  more 
of  it  in  the  pub- 
lic prints. 

Appeal  -  to  -  im- 
agination copy, 
however,  is  by 
far  the  most  in- 
teresting and  va- 
ried. It  is  indis- 
pensable for  many 
products.  Nobody 
would  try  to  ad- 
vertise a  perfume 
with  appeal  -  to  - 
reason  copy,  for 
example.  Luxur- 
ies in  general  re- 
quire imaginative 
handling.  Again 
speaking  in  our 
office  slang,  there 
is  "cute  copy" 
and  "lofty  copy" 
and  "flamboys." 

Vanity  Fair's 
advertising  is  an 
example  of  "cute 
copy."  It  sells  an 
amusing  product 
to  people  who 
value  amusing- 
ness.  To  prove 
that  the  product 
is  amusing,  the 
advertising  itself 
must  amuse.  But 
it  m  u  s  t  n't  be 
amusing  too  fast. 
My  test  copy- 
writer failed  in 
writing        Vanity 


'  $2  Invested  in  Vogue 
Will  Save  You  S200 


"Old  Faithfur — first  nrittcii  in 
1916 — has  ivithslood  tests  against 
ropy  that  iias  charmingly  written 
and  prettily  illustrated.  It  is  still 
pitlling.  because  it  follows  the  jor- 
miila  of  appeal-to-reason  advertis- 
tng.     Nobody  mistakes  its  meaning 


sufficiently  a  d  - 
vanced  to  be  yet 
unknown,  I  in- 
vent something  I 
don't  know  my- 
self. But  it's  al- 
ways  a  little 
thing.  It's  the 
garlic  rubbed  on 
the  salad  bowl, 
the  rouge  on  the 
lobe  of  the  ear, 
the  organ  -  note 
too  deep  to  be 
heard  which  nev- 
ertheless c  o  m  - 
pletes   the   chord. 

"Lofty  copy"  is 
occasionally  good. 
The  idea  of  rar- 
ity, of  exclusive- 
ness,  of  hard-to- 
get  -  ness  makes 
certain  types  of 
people  want  the 
product.  T  e  c  1  a 
Pearls  is  a  good 
example  of  lofty 
copy.  So  is  Rolls- 
Royce.  But  the 
product  must  be 
genuinely  fine,  or 
lofty  copy  be- 
con^es  merely 
foolish.  It  is  a 
task  for  a  master 
of  delicate  insult. 
Cubs  had  better 
leave  it  alone. 

"Flamboys"  are 
something  else 
again.  Certain 
people  —  usually 
ignorant  and  os- 
tentatious   people 


Fair  copy  because  her  amusing  ideas  — are  impressed  by  the  flamboyant 
and  phrases  followed  each  other  so  statement,  and  by  nothing  else.  The  cir- 
rapidly  and  required  such  flexibility  of    cus  poster  is  the  classic  example.    Movie 


mind  on  the  part  of  the  reader  that 
he  couldn't  keep  the  pace.  Ask  any 
actor  how  easy  it  is  to  lose  a  laugh  by 
bad  timing.  Along  with  the  witticisms 
there  must  be  direct  statement  and 
sound  selling. 

I   sell    Vanity   Fair   on   two   appeals. 


advertising  is  another.  A  good  deal  of 
the  garment  trade  advertising  is  of  this 
type.  Superlatives  splash!  Exclamation 
points  bristle!  Ornate  and  luscious 
words  abound !  Copy  of  this  sort  is  as 
magnificent  as  a  high  yaller  on  a  Satur- 
day night.    It  wears  a  plush  vest,  a  check 


To  the  really  intelligent  person  I  state     suit,  yellow  shoes,  and  half  a  pound  of 
the   simple   truth   that   reading   Vanity     elk's  tooth  on  its  watch-chain.     Heaven 


Fair  is  a  pleasant,  amusing,  intelligent 
way  of  keeping  up  with  all  the  new 
movements  in  the  world  of  ideas,  the 
arts  and  sports.  To  the  Vanity  Fairy 
in  Kankakee  and  points  west  who  has 


help  you  if  you  have  to  write  it.  But 
if  your  audience  requires  it,  disconnect 
your  conscience,  put  your  artistic  taste 
in  the  safety  deposit  box,  get  right 
down   and  wallow.     You  can't  possibly 
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ASK    OUR 

National 

Representatives 

The 

S.  C.  BECKWITH 

Special    Agency 

New    York    City 
and  Branch   Offices 


riir  i 


lis  diffeven  i 
In  Housion 


\Mien  the  Houston  Dispatch,  a  lusty  youth 
with  a  world  of  energy,  joined  forces  with 
the  40  year  old  Houston  Post  with  its  years 
of  valuable  prestige,  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  Houston  and  South  Texas,  .  .  . 

The  combined  resources  and  ener- 
gies of  the  two  organizations  CHANGED 
THE  NEWSPAPER  SITUATION  IN 
HOUSTON. 

NOW!  The  Houston  Post -Dispatch  has 
not  only  the  greatest  daily  Houston  circu- 
lation but  the  greatest  Home  Deli\ered 
circulation  of  any  paper  in  Texas. 


The  Houston  Post-Dispatch 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
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CAXTON 

DIRECT  ADVERTISING 

A  MEDIUM 

•^yKCost  Important  J^ast  Expensive 

"■^^MosT  Important  because  it  forms  the 
immediate  contact  between  dealer  and 
consumer.  Least  Expensive  to  the  manu- 
facturer because  it  is  paid  for  by  the 
dealer — also  the  price  is  very  low  to  the 
dealer  because  of  the  cooperative  buying 
power  of  an  entire  dealer  organization. 

Usually  handled  complete  by  Caxton 
in  conjunction  with  the  agency  in  order 
to  tie  up  with  national  advertising — and 
this  is  what  counts. 

We  will  be  glad  to  explain  a.  d.  a.  to 
either  agencies  or  manufacturers. 

THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Caxton  Building,  Cleveland 


make  a  flamboy  too  flamboyant  no  mat- 
ter what  you  do. 

There  was  the  case  of  what  we'll  call 
the  Lusciosa  line  of  perfumes.  A  bril- 
liant copywriter  was  asked  to  submit 
copy.  She  did.  The  copy  chief  said  it 
wouldn't  do.  Wouldn't  hit  'em.  Too 
restrained. 

"Too  restrained?"  said  the  copy- 
writer. "Why,  I  thought  it  was  posi- 
tively lavish !  To  whom  do  you  sell  the 
stuff?" 

The  copy  chief  grinned.  "Kikes  and 
coons,"  he  said  succinctly.  "I  went  to 
Coney  to  size  up  my  prospects  on  this 
account.  I  saw  a  fellow  in  a  candy- 
striped  shirt  with  a  girl  on  each  arm. 
One  of  'em  pulled  out  her  handkerchief 
and  shoved  it  under  his  nose.  'Smell 
my  new  perfume!'  she  giggled.  The 
other  one  did  the  same  thing.  Then  he 
pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and  had  'em 
both  smell  that.  Every  time  I  think 
Lusciosa,  those  three  flash  up  in  my 
mind.     Do  you  see?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  brilliant  copywriter 
thoughtfully.  "You're  right.  It  is  too 
restrained.  You'd  better  have  sonie  one 
else  do  it." 

He  did.  The  Billion  Dollar  Bottle 
campaign  was  a  huge  success.  It  was 
keyed  exactly  to  the  taste  of  the  only 
group  of  people  who  would  buy  the 
cheap  violent  odor  itself. 

SO  much  for  styles  of  copy.  Now  a 
few  don'ts  on  the  English.  Don't  use 
erudite  or  fancy  four-syllabled  words. 
Don't  use  long  sentences.  Don't  make 
long  paragraphs.  Don't  use  trite  words, 
phrases,  metaphors.  Make  your  copy 
easy  for  the  eye  to  pick  up.  Make  it 
pleasant  to  read.  Be  simple,  direct, 
human ;  if  possible,  almost  conversa- 
tional in  tone.  Don't  copy  the  styles 
of  other  writers;  or  if  you  do,  do  it 
merely  for  practice,  and  don't  keep  at 
it  too  long.  Except  in  the  case  of  flam- 
boys,  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  literary 
or  bombastic.     Take  out  the  grandeur. 

When  you've  written  your  copy,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  appeal-to-reason 
or  appeal-to-imagination,  type  it  com- 
plete, with  every  bit  of  the  advertise- 
ment appearing  on  the  sheet.  Then  look 
at  it  with  a  chill  impersonal  eye  and 
see  if  you've  put  in  the  selling,  the  hook 
that  hauls  in  the  prospect  and  makes 
him  sign  the  coupon  or  go  to  the  store. 
You'd  think  that  would  be  seif-evident. 
But  it  is  only  too  easy  to  become  inter- 
ested in  turning  out  a  well-presented 
argument,  or  a  flowing  piece  of  writing, 
and  forget  the  very  point  of  the  adver- 
tisement. I  sometimes  have  cubs,  and 
clever  ones,  too,  whose  motto  seems  to 
be  "Use  no  hooks!"  They  give  me 
charming  pieces  of  English,  delightfully 
arranged,  but  quite  without  definite 
statement  of  what  they  are  selling, 
why  the  prospect  should  buy  it,  and 
what  he  should  do  to  get  it  now. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  cub 
imagines  his  audience  as  i-eading  his 
advertisements  serially.  He  feels  that 
he  can  make  one  point  at  a  time  and 
put  his  hook  at  the  end  of  the  series. 

No  such  luck!  Readers  aren't 
thrilled  to  that  extent.     The  cub  must 
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assume  always  that  each  advertisement 
is  his  one  chance  to  sell  the  reader;  that 
the  reader  has  never  read  an  advertise- 
ment about  the  cub's  product  before  and 
never  will  read  one  again ;  and  that  if 
he  is  ever  to  be  hooked,  now  is  the  time. 

Some  cubs  see  this  at  once,  and  put  in 
the  selling  ever  after.  Some  don't. 
Particularly  girls.  Their  minds  seem 
to  revolt  instinctively  against  the  sell- 
ing idea.  Here  is  where  1  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats — the  sheep  who 
can  write,  from  the  goats  who  can  write 
advertising. 

If  you  have  that  kink  in  your  mind 
which  makes  selling  distasteful  to  you, 
you  don't  belong  in  the  copyroom.  If 
you  can  write  well  enough,  go  in  for 
the  editorial  end.  If  you  can't,  accept 
John  and  set  the  day  at  once.  You 
might  just  as  well. 


[This  is  tlie  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
bv  Miss  Birchall  on  brealiing  in  the  copy 
cub.  The  fourth  will  appear  in  an  early 
i.-'sue. — Editor.] 


Edward  Foley 

Formerly  of  the  display  advertising 
staff  of  the  St.  Paid  Dispatch  &  Pio- 
neer Press,  has  joined  the  David  Com- 
pany, same  city,  as  account  executive. 


C.  p.  May  field 

For  several  years  in  charge  of  the 
copy  and  space  departments  of  the  W. 
B.  MacKenny  Advertising  Agency, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  publicity  of  the  Fidelity 
Life  Insurance  Company,  same  city. 

Albert  Krai 

Recently  with  the  Boyles'  Candy 
Publications,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
Clark  Collard  Company,  Inc.,  adver- 
tising agency,  of  the  same  city. 


Clyde  S.  Thompson 

On  March  18  resigned  as  director 
and  eastern  sales  manager  of  the  Gen- 
eral Outdoor  Advertising  Company. 


Mid-West  Advertising 
Managers'  Association 

Held  their  midwdnter  meeting  re- 
cent in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Al  Shuman 
of  the  Fort  Worfli  (Tex.)  Star-Tele- 
gram, was  elected  president;  Al  De 
Teau,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal, 
vice-president,  and  James  McClellan, 
■Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


Roy  D.  MarLean 

Formerly  with  the  Macfadden  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  New  York,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Photocraft  Com- 
pany, Cleveland.  He  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  photographic  illustrating  de- 
partment. 


O.  S.  Tyson  &  Company,  Inc. 

Advertising  agency,  have  removed 
their  offices  from  the  Hudson  Terminal 
Building  to  16  East  41st  Street,  New- 
York  City. 


Sherman  &  Lebair,  Inc. 

New  Y'ork,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Puro  Filter  Corporation  and 
Heidelberg,  Wolff  &  Company,  men's 
clothing. 
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THE  smallest  corporation  issuing  a  limited  edition 
of  securities  can  present  its  issue  in  a  highly  attrac- 
tive form  most  economically  by  the  use  of  "K.B."  steel 
engraved  blanks.  The  dignified  and  rich  appearance 
of  the  stock  and  bond  certificates  is  equal  to  that  of 
United  States  bank  notes  and  large  issues  of  steel-en- 
graved securities.  Yet,  through  specialization,  we  are 
able  to  ofifer  them  for  considerably  less  than  the  price 
of  all  steel  engraved  securities. 

These  bonds,  stocks,  certificates,  mortgage  papers,  etc., 
come  in  blank  form  in  copyright  designs,  and  are  fur- 
nished in  six  attractive  colors.  The  te.\t  may  be  litho- 
graphed or  type  printed.  Thus  all  the  richness  can  be 
brought  out  and  the  individual  style  of  the  organiza- 
tion preserved. 

We  also  make  miscellaneous  documentary  blanks,  let- 
ters of  credit  blanks,  mortgage  note  blanks  and  short 
time  note  blanks  which  can  be  furnished  by  you  sta- 
tioner or  can  be  imprinted  in  any  (]uantity  to  fit  your 
special  needs. 

Write  for  samples  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  estab- 
lishment in  your  vicinity  which  sells  "K.B."  BLANKS. 


KIHN  BROTHERS 
BANK  NOTE  ENGRAVERS 

205-209  WEST  NINETEENTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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100,000  Free 
Circulation 

For  four  months  we  have  given  an 
average  of  more  than  100,000  circu- 
lation in  excess  of  our  guarantee. 

We  will  easily  reach  our  new  million 
circulation  guarantee  months  in  ad- 
vance of  January  1926  when  the 
new  rate  takes  effect. 

Better  take  advantage  of  this  circu- 
lation bargain.  At  least  950,000 
circulation  this  Fall  for  ^4.50  a  line. 

This  is  the  time  to  win  the  small 
town  market. 

This  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

People's  Popular  Monthly 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Carl  C.  Proper 

Editor  and  Publisher 


Graham  Stewart 

Advertising  Director 


m 


ADVE  RT  ISING 

"AnytMng  that  can  he  sold  ran  be  sold  bv  maU" 
Back  up  your  salesmen.  Sell  smaU.  Isolated  towns 
without  salesmen-  \N"Uh  one  letter  a  merchant  sola 
$63,393.00  In  10  days;  a  retailer  sold  $22,896.20 
In  30  days.  Send  25c  for  a  copy  of  POSTAGE 
Magazine  and  actual  copies  of  these  two  letters.  If 
you  sell,  you  need  POSTAGE.  Tells  how  to  write 
result  getting  letters,  folders,  booklets,  house  maga- 
zines. J2  a  year  for  1 2  numbers  fuU  of  usable 
cashable  sellins  ideas. 
POSTAGE,    18    E.    18th   St.,    New    York   City 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Daily  Fomard  is  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A. B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  in  every  Jewish  ci'iiim unity  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest    volume    of    local    and    national    advertising. 


National  Ulller 

Estsbrishsd    (895 
A     Monthly     Buslnus     and     Teetinleal     Journal 
MvoHns    tho    Flour,     Fo«d    and     Cereal     Mills, 
nly    A.    B.    C.   and    A.    B.    P.    paper    In 


Mail-Order  Advertising 

IFyourdds.  catalogs  or  lellers 

tiij_^   1  are  nor  pullfnA.  [Krtidps  with 

^h^L^i^^^^fn  planning  and  wrlffmi,  mall- 
S||^^LMg\/  order  Siis  d  all  kinds  1  can 

WM."          Send  dds  tor  fm  criticism 
JdiflieS-  Ul  Empire  Sl,  Provfdence 

The  Salesman  Who 
Uses  Tricks 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    17] 

sales  manager,  simply  because  an  atti- 
tude of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
trade  will  completely  nullify  the  best 
sales  and  advertising  program  ever 
formulated. 

The  other  danger,  perhaps  even  more 
alarming  than  the  first,  is  the  effect  on 
the  rest  of  the  sales  force.  When  we 
get  a  youngster  on  the  sale?  force,  about 
the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  send  him  out 
with  this  so-called  "star."  The  young- 
ster watches  the  oldtimer  operate  and 
instead  of  learning  what  we  hoped  he 
would,  he  simply  acquires,  in  a  few 
weeks'  time,  all  the  bad  tricks  and 
habits  which  the  older  man  has  per- 
fected with  year.«  of  practice.  Watch 
your  men  the  next  time  you  call  your 
sales  meeting.  Notice  how  the  lesser 
lights  flock  around  the  top-notcher  and 
listen  to  him  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
how  he  gets  the  business.  Right  under 
your  nose  there  is  being  conducted  a 
school  for  trick  selling.  And  just  as 
one  rotten  apple  will  eventually  spoil 
every  other  apple  in  the  barrel,  just  so 
surely  will  that  one  misguided  salesman 
contaminate  every  other  man  on  your 
force. 

It  is  a  blow  to  fire  your  best  pro- 
ducer deliberately  just  because  he 
makes  one  or  two  little  slips  which  are 
easily  and  smoothly  explained  away. 
Yet  that  man  and  those  same  little  slips 
have  certain  very  definite  earmarks  of 
set  habits  which  we  all  easily  recognize. 
But  one  well-known  weakness  sales 
managers  themselves  have  is  their  de- 
sire to  have  their  sales  force  always 
adorned  by  one  or  two  star  producers. 
There  are  many  men,  of  course,  who 
justly  earn  and  are  entitled  to  that 
position,  but  the  ones  I  refer  to  are 
those  whom  we  know,  deep  down  in  our 
hearts,  are  not  legitimately  earning 
their  positions.  We  keep  the  truth  and 
our  misgivings  to  ourselves  and  hope 
against  hope  that  we  can  perform  a 
miracle  and  effect  a  cure.  As  a  sop  to 
our  consciences  we  call  these  men  "pace- 
makers." They  are  in  truth  real  pace- 
makers, for  they  set  a  pace  that  will 
eventually  kill  not  only  themselves,  but 
the  firm  they  represent. 


Benjamin  D.  Waldie 

Recently  connected  with  The  Farm 
Journal  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  has  joined  Irvin  F.  Pas- 
chal], Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 


Radio  Magazine  Publishers 
Association,  Inc. 

Has  opened  offices  at  98  Park  Place, 
New  York  City.  The  association  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  the  following 
publications:  Radio  Neirs,  Radio  Broad- 
cast, Radio,  Wireless  Age,  Popular 
Radio,  Radio  World,  Radio  Digest,  Ra- 
dio Age,  Radio  Dealer,  Q.  S.  T.,  and 
Amateur  Radio. 
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Esopus 


i\fui!iisii^  Fussy  Package 

A  rich  fea>t  in  mils  cin<l  clKxiildle 


The  Martin  Canline  Company  awards  two  prizes  totaling  $200.00  in  cash,  every  month  Jor  skill 
in  advertising  and  in  printing.  The  January  contest  was  won  by  the  Franklin  Printing  Co., 
of  Philadelphia, for  the  above  process  preprint  of  Ifhilman  Candy  advertising  in  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  Printed  un  Cantine's  Esopus.  Enter  samples  of  your  own  work  on 
Cantine's  Papers  in  these  contests. 


OCCASIONALLY,  even  the  shrewdest  busi- 
ness men  need  to  be  reminded  that  they  can 
make  more  sales  calls  at  less  expense  through 
printed  matter  than  through  personal  contacts. 
Some  men  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  pays  to  put 
enough  money  into  their  printed  matter  to  get 
modern  illustration,  harmonious  typography, 
good  presswork  and  Cantine's  Coated  Papers. 


Jobbers  in  principal  cities  will  supply  sample  books  Show- 
ing Cantine's  Coated  Papers  for  all  printing  requirements, 
together  with  particulars  of  monthly  Prize-Honor  Contests. 
The  Martin  Cantine  Co.,  Saugerties.N.Y.  Dept.  17,^. 


Can FOLD 


ASHOKAN 


Esopus 


Velvetone 


UthoCIS 
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rOLUn?BIA  Meets  the  Test 
of  Reader-Interest 

rOLUmBia.  measured  by  the  accepted  standards,  is  pri- 
marily a  national  magazine  of  conspicuous  editorial 
merit. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  just  note  the  famous  writers 
who  comprise  the  following  partial  list  of  recent 
Contributors: 


Qilbert  K.  Chesterton 
Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Cosmo  Hamilton 
James  B.  Connolly 
James  J.Walsh,  M.  D., 

Ph.D. 
Qeorge  Ade 
Admiral  W.  S.  Benson 


T.  A.  Daly 
Cardinal  Mercier 
Hilaire  Belloc 
Will  Payne 
Herbert  Hoover 
Neal  O'Hara 
Ida  M.  Evans 
Peter  B.  Kyne 
F.  Britten  Austin 


This  clearly  shows  why  fOLUmBlS  Magazine  is  so  thor- 
oughly read  and  enjoyed  by  three-quarters  of  a  million 
men  and  their  families  into  whose  homes  it  is  delivered 
each  month. 

roLumBiA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


Net 
Circulation 


763,978 


Member  of 
A.  B.  C. 


J.  GILLESPIE,  Adv.  Direct- 
25  West  43rd  Street, 
New  York  City 


T.    F.    JENKINS,    Western    M.inagir 

202    South    State    Street. 

Chicago,  III. 


Bakers  Weekly  fte^^„\tiiry 

NEW    YORK    OFRCE-^S    West    4Sth    St. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE— 343  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Maintaining    a    complete    research    laboratory 
and  exi>crimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability    of    products    to    the    baking    in- 
dustry.     Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy. 
sis  data. 

THE  WORLD  IN  PICTURES 

A  good  photograph   will  say  more  than  a  thousand 
words.     I  have  150,000  subjects.  Including  Burton 
HoUnea     negatives.       On-approval    service.       Write 
me   about  your  needs. 

EWING    GALCOWAY 
1.-.   E.    40th    St.                           New    York 

BOOT AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"TJie    Great    .Vational    Shoe    Weekly."      The    Indis- 
pensable    adviser   on    shoe    styles   and   shoe    merchan- 
dising   of    the    best-rated    retail    shoe    merchants    of 
this    country.       Circulation     13,423     copies    weekly, 
(ifember  A.    B.   C.)      First  choice   of  the   ad\ertlser 
of     shoes,     leathers,     hoslerj'     or     slioe-store     goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Massillon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Wanted 

What  If  the  Beauty 
Bug  Gets  Us? 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   24] 

About  $117,000,000!  Add  to  this  the 
raft  of  imported  cosmetics,  perfumes 
and  other  toilet  preparations  that  sail 
over  from  Europe  each  year,  then  add 
an  "illegitimate"  profit  for  wholesalers 
and  another  "illegitimate"  one  or  two 
for  retailers,  and  we  begin  to  realize 
the  cost  of  what  price  beauty.  It's  a 
poor  guess  that  would  put  it  less  than 
.$2.50,000,000;  a  better  one  perhaps 
would  be  $300,000,000. 

A  fat  quarter  of  a  billion  dollar  in- 
du.stry!  What  a  very  lovely  goose  is 
this  toilet  goods  business  that  lays  each 
year  for  advertising  a  large  golden  egg 
worth,  in  space  alone,  from  $10,000,000 
to  $15,000,000! 

Who  would  think  of  killing  this 
golden-egg  laying  goose  ? 

What  a  question  to  ask!  Who  would 
dare  think  of  shooting  this  bird  which 
gives  so  much  money  to  advertising,  so 
much  beauty  to  women?  Instead,  let 
us  feed  her  well  with  large  appropria- 
tions, that  she  may  grow  fatter  and 
fatter  and  lay  larger  and  larger  adver- 
tising eggs. 

Fine!  But  at  what  price  to  adver- 
tising? At  what  price  to  the  very 
principles  advertising  has  strenuously 
fought  to  establish  ?  At  what  price  to 
reader  confidence,  slowly  and  e.xpen- 
sively  built  by  the  oldest  and  most 
constructive   advertisers  ? 

SELECT  at  random  a  group  of  ten 
or  fifteen  publications  appealing  to 
women — more  if  you  have  time.  Gather 
up  a  raft  of  women's  pages  clipped 
from  newspapers  or  Sunday  Magazine 
sections.  Take  them  home  with  you. 
Enjoy  a  good  dinner.  Light  a  good 
cigar  and  settle  yourself  comfortably. 
Smile  pleasantly,  determine  to  be  tol- 
erant, patient,  uncritical. 

Now  go  over  each  of  the  publications 
and  newspaper  pages.  Read  only  ad- 
vertisements promoting  toilet  prepara- 
tions, beautifiers,  powders,  lotions, 
creams,  skin  improvers,  hair  removers, 
shampoos,  etc.,  etc. 

When  you  are  all  through  you  will 
have  something  like  this  in  headings 
which  may  or  may  not  convince  you 
that  a  good  part  of  the  toilet  industry 
needs  talking  to  about  truth  in  adver- 
t'sing. 
"Fame  and  glory  came  to  me  through 
these  beauty  aids." 

"Amazing  new  method  improves  the 
skin  beauty  overnight." 

"Youth    blooms     again     at    's 

touch." 

"She  never  washed  her  face  again." 

"Mold  your  figure  as  you  wish  it." 

"This  chart  eliminates  the  guess 
from  beauty." 

"Beauty  for  every  woman — once  a 
dream,  now  a  living  reality  through 
the  science  of  ." 

"Everlasting  beauty — yours." 

"Each  day  your  skin   is  changing — 
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you  can  make  the  new  skin  whatever 
you  will." 

"Will  thicken  your  hair  and  make  it 
stylishly  fluffy  in  thirty  days — or 
quickly  grow  it  back  to  normal." 

"Yesterday — commonplace.  Today — 
a  beauty!" 

"How  to  get  thin  without  drugs, 
diets,  absurd  creams,  exercises  or  ap- 
pliances." 

"You  must  be  slender  to  have  bobbed 
hair — just  use  tablets." 

"Miss  G.  F.  left  home  an  ugly  duck- 
ling. Now  New  York  artists  pay  to 
paint  her  likeness — her  new  beauty 
was  won  in  three  months." 

"Wash  away  years  of  age  with 
reducing  soap." 

"Beautiful  complexion  in  fifteen 
days." 

"Grey  hair  banished  in  fifteen  min- 
utes." 

"Anybody  can  reduce  bv  this  meth- 
od." 

"Why  some  women  now  look  so 
youthful — they  use  Beautifier." 

"Your  hair  is  twice  as  beautiful 
shampooed  this  way." 

"Though  your  eyes  be  pale,  they  be- 
come deep  dark  pools  of  loveliness, 
with   ." 

"I  will  make  your  skin  soft  and 
white  and  lovely  as  a  baby's." 

"The  real  secret  of  the  'mysteriously 
beautiful'  complexion  of  many  noted 
women  of  society  and  of  the  state." 

THE  foregoing  selection  was  not 
limited  to  the  newer  emotional  type 
publications,  nor  does  it  apply  only  to 
the  "fly-by-night"  type  of  advertiser. 
The  quotations  are  representative  of 
the  average  "claim"  that  is  so  gener- 
ously being  made  in  toilet  goods  adver- 
tising today. 

Whether  the  writer  leans  over  back- 
ward or  not  on  what  can  be  claimed  by 
any  toilet  preparation  is  for  the  reader 
to  decide.  But  when  the  readers  of 
advertising  are  told  by  four,  five,  six 
or  ten  advertisers  in  the  same  publica- 
tion that  the  only  road  to  beauty  is 
their  preparation,  something  will  sooner 
or  later  pop. 

W^on't  it  be  the  confidence  of  readers 
in  advertising? 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  a  beauty  ex- 
pert to  know  that  most  people  are 
hopelessly  homely  and  that  they  al- 
ways will  be. 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  a  judge  to  de- 
cide whether  beauty  can  be  attained 
overnight,  whether  soap  can  wash 
away  fat,  whether  a  cream  can  make 
you  ravishingly  charming;  whether 
eyes  can  be  made  "deep  dark  pools  of 
loveliness"  with  three  drops  of  a 
beauty  liquid. 

Yet  claims  thrice  as  wild  as  these 
fill  much  of  the  space  bought  by  toilet 
goods  advertisers  and  paraded  before 
a  more  or  less  gullible  public. 

"It  pays!"  someone  says.  "Look,  you 
say  yourself  that  the  industry  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Such  ad- 
vertising does  it." 

But  does  it  pay?  And  will  it  keep 
on  paying?  If  so,  at  what  price  to 
advertising? 


Let  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Make 
Calls  — Your  Salesmen  Make  Sales! 


"Si.xty  per  cent  of  our  merchandise  is  bought  on  or 
after  the  salesman's  fifth  call,"  said  1,000  retailers 
in  a  recent  investigation.  But  only  12.7  per  cent  of 
the  salesmen  make  a  fifth  call,  the  report  concludes. 

Salesmen,  as  a  rule,  can  not  make  five  calls  on  a 
prospect,  but  they  can  and  do  make  an  enthusiastic 
fifth  call — if  the  way  has  been  paved  for  them  to 
get  an  order. 

Literature  sent  to  prospects  in  advance  of  a  call  by 
your  salesmen  will  save  their  time  and  cut  selling 
costs. 

In  order  that  you  may  get  the  greatest  returns  from 
each  dollar  spent  for  your  direct  mail  advertising, 
you  should  have  it  planned,  produced  and  mailed 
by  an  organization  offering  you  undivided  responsi- 
bility for  its  success. 

Buckley,  Dement  &  Company  can  help  you  make 
sales  easier. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  talk  it  over  with  us. 


BUCKLEY,  DEMENT  &  CO. 

DIRECT     MAIL     ADVERTISING 
PLANNED— PRINTED— MAILED 


General  Offices  and  Plant 
1314  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


Eastern  SaJes  Office 
247  Park  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


Complete  Departments  in  

Surveys.    Copy,   Art   and   Plates,    Printing,   Imprinting.   Mailing 
Addressing,    Typewriting,   Letter  Reproduction,  Mailing 


"The  Record,"  said  the  architect, 

"attained  its  majority  long 
ago.  It's  34  now,  but  stili 
growing.  It's  a  fine  figure  of 
a  journal — both  text  and  illus- 
trations." To  which  we  may 
add  that  in  1924,  despite  its 
advanced  years,  it  further  in- 
creased its  lead  in  architect 
subscribers.  And  advertising 
continues  to  grow. 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  actii'ily — for  a  copy 
of  our  s6-page  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect" — and  for  data  on 
the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1924—11648) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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IDhal  Therefore 
Is  Biq  Space  ? 


>p< 


UNCLE  JIM  is  6  feet  2  inches  in  his  Holeproofs,  and  weighs 
225  pounds  with  straw  hat  and  belt. 
His  voice  is  big  and  sonorous.     He  has  a  way  when  talking,  of 
pounding  the  table,  if  one  is  near.     If  not,  he  chiropractors 
your  lame  shoulder. 

If  what  he  says  doesn't  particularly  impress  you,  his  laying  on 
of  hands,  he  figures  will. 

He  is  a  "good-looker"  and  a  "loud-sayer"  and  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  being  a  double  page  spread  in  colors.  But  when  you 
come  to  add  him  up,  he  is  just  a  space  eater. 
His  wife,  Aunt  Sylvia,  in  contrast  is  but  5  feet  tall,  weighs 
only  95  pounds,  and  has  a  sweet  clear,  convincing  voice,  that 
makes  you  think  of  a  vesper  bell.  She  never  raises  it,  but  you 
always  seem  to  hear  what  she  says.  She  never  clears  her  throat 
when  she  comes  in  a  room,  but  you  always  feel  and  welcome 
her  presence. 

With  advertisements  as  with  folks,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us 

that  it  is  quality  that  counts. 

The  Message  is  the  thing. 

That's  why  we  believe  copy  is  paramount. 

The  size  of  the  Ad.  should  be  dictated  by  the  size  of  the  message, 

and  not  by  the  size  of  the  appropriation. 

If  you  agree,  you  will  doubtless  find  we  have  other  things  in 

common. 


TllTHILL  AdVERTISIZ^/S  AgZT\CV 

I  L.  W.  C.  TUTHILL.  Praident  £ 

1133  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
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Advertising 

and  Selling        Q 
FORTNIGHTLY 
Markets  Merchainlnmt  C'' Media 


^f  you  don't  receive  the 
T^rtnighily  regularly 


Advertising  and   Selling  Fortnightly 

9    East    38th    St.,   New   York    City 

Please    enter    my    sabscription    for    one    year    (26 
Issues).      Send   me  bill  for  $2.00  when  first   issne  is 

iVome 

4ddresM    

Company    

Ponition    


The  Penney  Company 
Makes  Partners 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   28] 

With  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  as 
with  other  organizations,  progress  is 
not  a  question  of  financing,  but  of  men. 
All  of  the  company's  managers  are  se- 
lected from  the  sales  force,  and  each 
qualifies  for  managership  in  accordance 
with  standards  that  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  first  qualification  is  that  appli- 
cants for  positions  must  be  between 
21  and  35  years  of  age.  The  endeavor 
is  to  obtain  young  and  vigorous  men, 
of  good  habits  and  with  unquestioned 
references.  The  applicant  must  have 
had  retail  experience  as  a  salesman  in 
one  or  more  of  the  lines  sold  by  the 
stores — dry  goods,  shoes,  clothing  for 
men,  women  and  children,  etc.  Famil- 
iarity with  window  trimming  and  card 
writing  affords  an  advantage. 

Let  us  say  that  Brown  enters  the 
selling  organization  as  a  salesman  in 
one  of  the  company's  stores.  After  he 
has  proved  his  ability,  he  becomes  what 
is  termed  "head  man,"  or  assistant  to 
the  manager.  Later  he  is  placed  in 
charge  of  a  "try-out"  store. 

If  he  makes  good  as  manager  of  the 
try-out  store,  the  next  step  upward  is 
as  manager  of  a  new  store,  with  the 
privilege  of  buying  a  one-third  inter- 
est in  it  with  money  loaned  him  by  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  this  money 
to  be  repaid  out  of  future  profits.  Hav- 
ing thus  becom°  one  of  the  partners 
in  the  business,  Browoi  can  begin  to 
build  future  partnerships  in  other 
stores.  As  manager,  he  is  relied  upon 
to  train  a  head  man  in  his  own  store, 
and  in  time  to  recommend  him  for  a 
membership  in  another  store  which 
Brown  will  open. 

THUS  the  cycle  is  started.  The  new- 
ly made  manager  in  turn  is  placed 
in  a  try-out  store.  When  he  has  proved 
his  ability,  he  too  is  sold  a  one-third 
interest  in  a  new  store  in  which  he 
becomes  manager  and  partner,  and  in 
which  Brown  also  acquires  a  one-third 
interest.  The  new  partner,  we'll  call 
him  Smith  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  be- 
gins his  part  of  the  chain  by  training 
new  men  in  exactly  the  same  way  he 
was  trained  by  Brown. 

In  the  meantime  Brown  has  promoted 
another  salesman  to  the  position  of 
head  man,  or  assistant  manager,  and 
the  latter  in  turn  is  passing  through 
the  succeeding  steps  to  partnership. 
Brown  also  gains  a  one-third  interest 
in  the  new  store  that  is  opened.  (See 
the  diagram,   page  26). 

This,  in  essence,  constitutes  the  man- 
ner in  which  new  stores  are  opened  by 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Company.  "The  com- 
pany is  unique  in  that,  while  it  is  a 
corporation,  its  legal  status  permits 
it  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  partner- 
ship operation.  There  are  as  many 
classifications  of  J.  C.  Penney  Com- 
pany common  stock  as  there  are  stores. 
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Each  certificate  of  common  stock  speci- 
fies against  what  particular  store  the 
stock  is  issued  and,  consequently,  it 
specifies  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  which 
store  the  owner  of  the  stock  partici- 
pates. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  common  stock  capitalization  of  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  equals  the  sum 
total  of  the  classifications  of  common 
stock  issued  against  each  and  every 
individual  store. 

All  the  classifications  of  common 
stock  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
central  organization,  each  in  the  pro- 
portion that  its  individual  gross  sales 
bear  to  the  gross  sales  of  the  company 
as  a  whole. 

Holders  of  the  common  stock  elect 
the  directors,  who  are  invested  with 
absolute  authority  in  shaping  the  pol- 
icies of  the  company  and  directing  its 
affairs. 

The  belief  is  prevalent  in  Mr.  Pen- 
ney's  mind  that  every  man  is  the  re- 
suit  of  his  ideals.  In  training  men 
the  company  starts  them  on  a  mod- 
erate salary,  partly  because  it  wants 
to  see  how  the  men  will  manage  it. 
Estimates  have  been  made  of  what  it 
will  cost  a  man  to  live  reasonably  well 
in  small  towns,  where  most  of  the 
company's  stores  are  located,  and  sal- 
aries are  based  on  that  figure  and 
what  the  volume  of  business  justifies. 

UNLIKE  other  organizations,  the  J. 
C.  Penney  Company  takes  an  inter- 
est in  what  a  man  does  after  he  leaves 
the  store.  The  managers  of  the  stores 
are  encouraged  to  practise  economy 
and  thrift  in  their  home  affairs  as 
well  as  in  business.  Instead  of  draw- 
ing on  their  profits  for  the  first  year 
or  two  in  business,  managers  are  ex- 
pected to  take  their  profits  and  open 
new  stores  in  which  they  place  their 
head  men.  And  in  this  connection  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  new  stores 
can  be  started  only  out  of  profits  made 
in  a  mother  store,  and  not  out  of  accu- 
mulations from  other  sources.  This 
has  the  double  effect  of  enlarging  part- 
nership activities  and  eliminating  jeal- 
ousies and  envy.  Managers  do  not 
fear  subordinates,  and  vice  versa.  The 
more  quickly  a  manager  develops  an 
efficiently  trained  man,  the  more  quick- 
ly he  can  open  a  new  store  and  ad- 
vance the  man  he  has  trained  to  a 
managership. 

No  employe  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  is  placed  under  a  bond.  If  any 
employe's  loyalty  has  to  be  bought,  the 
company  feels  it  is  better  off  without 
him. 

The  newcomer  is,  of  course,  inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  long  it  will  take 
before  he  successfully  passes  through 
the  different  steps  to  a  partnership. 
The  company  makes  no  promises.  In 
the  main  success  depends  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  individual  himself. 
Promotions  come  as  a  reward  for  abil- 
ity alone. 

Given  two  salesmen  with  equal  abil- 
ity, the  practice  of  the  company  is  to 
give  preferment  to  the  one  longest  in 
its  service. 


^^-ej*  Yo***  *^*"^ 

AT  the  conclusion  of  each 
volume     of     the     Fort- 
nightly an  index  will  he  puh- 
lislied  and  mailed  to  you.     By  doing 
so  you  will  acquire  an  invaluable  ref- 
erence book  on  advertising  and  sell- 
ing. 
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In  Paid  $^ 
ADYEIVriSIMIG 


20,827,721  Lines 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
1924  RECORD 
The  Dispatch  exceeded  the  next 
largest  Ohio  newspaper  by  2,500,- 
909  lines — and  all  other  Columbus 
newspapers  combined  by  3,406,172 
lines 

NET    PAID    CIRCULATION 

CITY 52,891 

SUBURBAN 23,639 

COUNTRY 21,928 

TOTAL 98,458 


490 

exclusive 

national 

advertisers 

in  1924 


448 

exclusive 

local  display 

advertisers 

in  1924 


1  i    OHIO'S  CREATEST  HOME  PAILV>_- 


Radio 

Manufacturers 

Can  Advertise 

Ivocally 

Where  local  conditions  are  such 
that  advertising  needs  to  be 
focussed,  there  more  than  any 
other  place  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING  fills  a  real  need 
for  the  manufacturer. 

Where  production  is  such  that 
only  a  certain  territory,  or  ter- 
ritories, is  desired  for  dealer-job- 
ber distribution,  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING is  the  only  pub- 
lication which  can  serve. 

Where  jobber  co-operation  is  to 
be  reciprocated  by  local  adver- 
tising reaching  all  the  trade  of 
a  given  zone,  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING is  the  manufac- 
turer's one  sure  answer. 

Write  for  Zone  Map  and  full  de- 
tails of  the  greater 


243  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Things  That  Die  A-Borning 

In  the  private  office  of  the  head  of  a 
large  commercial  art  establishment. 
On  a  table,  in  the  corner,  a  pile  of  half- 
finished  drawings.  "What  are  those?" 
I  asked.  "Things  that  died  a-borning 
— sketches  that  were  never  finished, 
layouts  that  were  never  used,"  was  the 
answer. 

"They  must  run  into  a  sizable  sum 
of  money."  I  commented.  "They  cer- 
tainly do — just  how  much  I  am  trying 
to  figure  out.  That,"  he  continued,  "is 
one  of  the  hardships  of  this  business. 
We  will  not,  knowingly,  do  any  work 
on  speculation.  Yet  not  a  week  passes 
without  some  client,  whose  friendship 
we  value,  asking  us  if  we  won't  'please 
work  this  idea  out — very  roughly,  of 
course.'  He  does  not  realize  it.  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  it  takes  as  much  time 
and  thought  to  compose  a  drawing  that 
is  never  completed  as  one  that  is.  If 
we  could  only  break  even  on  work  of 
this  kind.  I  should  not  complain.  But 
we  can't." 

Thp  Door  Was  iSot  Locked 

People  who  know,  tell  me  that  it  is 
as  difficult  to  get  inside  the  private 
office  of  a  certain  theatrical  manager 
as  it  is  to  have  an  interview  with 
President  Coolidge — rather  more  diffi- 
cult, in  fact.  Which  circumstance 
makes  this  little  story  all  the  more 
interesting. 

Came  to  New  York,  some  months 
ago,  from  a  city  in  the  South,  an  ex- 
ceptionally pretty  girl  of  about  nine- 
teen. She  wanted  to  "express  herself," 
to  "lead  her  own  life."  So  she  put  her- 
self in  the  hands  of  a  well  known 
teacher  of  dancing.  She  had  talent — 
so  much  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  her 
instructor  told  her  she  was  "good 
enough  for  the ."  That  after- 
noon, without  saying  a  word  to  any- 
body, she  went  to  the  building  in  which 
the  aforesaid  theatrical  manager  has 
his  offices.  When  the  elevator  reached 
the  ninth  floor,  she  asked  the  elevator 
man  where  Mr.  Blank's  office  was. 
"Just  'round  the  corner,"  he  told  her. 
Just  round  the  corner  was  a  door.  The 
little  lady  from  the  South  opened  it, 
walked  in  and  found  herself  in  Mr. 
Blank's  private  office — a  large  and 
splendidly   furnished   room.    "Ahr   you 


Mistah  Blank?"  she  asked  of  a  man 
seated  at  a  desk.  He  glared  at  her, 
choked  and  finally  blurted,  "How  in 
hell  did  you  get  in  here?" 

"Why,  suh,  I  just  walked  in." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"A  position!" 

Mr.  Blank  looked  her  up  and  down. 
"Can  you  dance?"  he  asked. 

"Of  cohse!" 

"Darned  if  I  don't  take  you  on,"  he 
said. 

And  he  did.  But,  if  that  door  lead- 
ing to  Blank's  private  office  had  been 
locked,  as  it  almost  always  is,  the 
chances  are  about  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  that  the  little  lady  from  the 
South  would  still  be  "looking." 

Market  NeuJS 

In  a  land  such  as  this,  where  busi- 
ness is  King,  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities 
which  represent  part  ownership  in  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  And  there  must 
be  a  place  where  these  transactions  can 
be  eff'ected. 

Granting  both  these  "musts,"  and 
also  that  the  Stock  Exchange  serves  a 
very  useful  purpose  by  discounting 
what  is  coming,  the  fact  remains  that 
at  times  its  activities  are  not  wholly 
beneficial. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 

I  own  stock — preferred  stock — in  a 
score  or  more  different  enterprises.  I 
buy  or  sell  stocks  six  or  eight  times  a 
year. 

Not  in  years  have  I  bought  a  share 
of  stock  on  margin.  Furthermore,  I 
never  shall. 

Yet  it  is  my  daily  custom  to  drop 
in  for  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time 
at  the  office  of  this,  that  or  the  other 
stockbroker. 

I  "look  them  over"  and  then  go  on 
my  way. 

In  some  of  these  brokers'  offices  I  find 
only  a  few  men — very  evidently  men  of 
means  who  seem  to  know  what  they  are 
doing.  In  other  places,  the  customers' 
room  is  filled  with  men  who,  equally 
evidently,  have  no  business  to  be  where 
they  are.  They  are  salesmen  or  store- 
keepers or  doctors  who  should  be  on 
their  jobs. 

I  have  an  idea  that  if  someone  who 
has  a  greater  fondness  for  figures  than 
I  would  go  into  things,  he  might  be 
able  to  prove  that  if  all  the  men  who 
now  spend  their  days  in  brokers'  offices 
would  go  to  work,  they  would  earn 
enough  extra  money  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt  in  a  few  years — and  have 
something  left   over,   at  that. 

Jamoc. 
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"^  rise  ahvve  UKdiocrity  -—-  rccjidres  ait/iascasm 
and  a  ddcrminatioti  not  to  k  satisfied  wm  a/wthlnq  short 

or  ones  idmls. 


HOLLAND 

HARWIi:H-HOOR 


'OU  pick  your  artist  with  the  great- 
est care  and  allow  him  plenty  of 
'time  to  perform  his  task.  He 
works    for    a    number    of    days    to 

produce  the   drawing   that  is   to  illustrate 

your  advertising  matter. 

At  the  engraver's  plant,  not  one,  but 
many  men  work  on  your  illustration  in  the 
few  short  hours  that  it   takes  to  go  thru 


the    progressive    stages    from    drawing    to 
plate. 

At  any  point,  a  mistake  may  prove 
ruinous.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  at 
these  points  that  true  craftsmen  will 
recognize  and  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  the  finished  plate. 
Let  us  put  ourselves  and  the  ability  of 
our    artist-engravers    on    trial    with    you. 


Q^fw  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


<Ui=^ 


165-167  William   Street,         New  Yorfe^' 
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The  cost  of 
advertising  to 

DENTISTS 


Oral  Hygiene's  page  rate,  per  thou- 
sand dentists  reached,  is  $1.67. 

The  average  for  the  four  other  na- 
tionally circulated  dental  papers  is 
$3.43. 

Advertisers  and  agencies  intent 
on  reaching  dentists  should  head 
schedules  with  Oral  Hygiene — 
most  of  them  are  doing  so.  See 
any  recent  issue! 


Oral   Hygiene 

A  Journal  for  Dentists 
PittsburgH,  Pa. 

Chioagro:     W.     B.     Conant,     Peoples    Gas     Bldg.. 

Harrison    8448. 

IVew  York:  Stuart  M.    Stanley.   53   Park  Place, 

Barclay  8547. 

St.    Louis:    A.    D.    McKinney.    S.vndicate    Trust 

Bldg..   Olive  43. 

Los    Angeles:    E.    G.    Lenzner.    Chapman    Bldg., 

826041. 


"Whatdoyou  mean — 
a  24  hour  paper?" 

Just  this — 

Morning 10,138 

Evening    12,902 


Total    Circulation.  .23,040 

— Same  ads 
Same  features 
Same  editorials 

in    both     editions 


Subscribers  would  no 
more  think  of  buying 
BOTH  the  morning  and 
evening  NEWS-TIMES 
than  they  would  of  buy- 
ing t-wo  of  our  Sunday 
issues. 

6   cents  a   line   for 
all     day     insertion 

SOUTH  BEND 
NEWSTIMES 

Daily  and  Sunday 
No  duplication  guaranteed. 


Planning  the 
FoUow-Up  System 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   18] 

follow-ups  depends  entirely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  proposition  itself.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  avoid  monotony 
and  to  have  each  piece  so  built  that 
it  will  rekindle  the  flame  of  interest 
aroused  originally.  Sometimes  the  sale 
can  be  consummated  by  the  offer  of 
a  discount  or  a  premium  for  prompt 
action.  Such  inducements  should  be 
offered  only  after  careful  consideration, 
lest  the  prospect  be  given  the  impres- 
sion that  he  would  have  paid  too  much 
if  he  had  bought  earlier. 

The  most  that  any  follow-up  can 
do  is  to  remind  the  prospect  that  at 
one  time  he  was  interested  in  your 
goods  or  service,  and  to  impress  upon 
him  forcibly  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  purchase  as  you  suggest. 
Each  piece  should  be  planned  as  if  it 
were  the  last  piece  in  the  series,  and 
no  thought  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
prospect  that  would  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by 
waiting,  or  that  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  actual  price,  terms  of  sale,  time 
or  method  of  delivery.  Action  is  what 
is  desired,  and  all  the  concentrated 
sales  appeal  that  can  be  devised  should 
be  built  into  the  follow-up  system  to 
the  end  that  sales  may  be  produced 
with  the  minimum  of  expense  and  at 
a  maximum  of  profit. 


M.  F.  W^egrzynek 

For  the  last  five  years  general  man^ 
ager  of  Nmvy  Suriat,  the  Polish  daily 
of  New  York,  and  executive  secretary 
of  the  Association  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guage A.  B.  C.  Publishers,  has  resigned 
these  positions  to  become  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Foreign 
Language  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New  York. 
M.  J.  Pessin  becomes  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  media  department. 
Joseph  Ellner  remains  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  research  and  copy 
department. 


Jack  Berkowitz 

Until  recently  with  the  Multicolor 
Sales  Company  in  the  New  York  City 
territory,  has  joined  the  New  York 
Sales  organization  of  the  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Company  of  Chicago.  He  has 
been  assigned  the  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  territory. 


Progressive  Merchants'  Bureau,  Inc. 

New  York,  announces  a  contest  for 
the  originating  of  trade  characters  for 
the  following  industries:  mason's  ma- 
terials, electrical  supplies,  ice,  hard- 
wai'e,  plumbing  and  heating,  and  auto- 
mobile accessories.  The  trade  charac- 
ters desired  are  those  which  present 
dramatically  the  use  of  the  product 
advertised,  with  especial  emphasis  on 
human  interest  expressed  in  action. 
Cash  prizes  ranging  from  ten  to  fifty 
dollars  are  offered   in  each  group. 


^e  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1 .  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  TTie  Monthly  Supplements 
which    keep   it   up   to   date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index. 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and  states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign   news,   etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and  tele- 
graph. 

Write    or    Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mffr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.    Bowling    Green    7966 


^Advertiser's 
r\  Weekly 

The  Organ  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in  the 
British  Empire  exclusively 
devoted  to  Publicity. 

The  only  Advertising  Publi- 
cation in  Great  Britain  giving 
audited  net  sales  figures. 

Published  for  all  vv^ho  wish  to 
be  informed  on  British  adver- 
tising and  its  development. 


Subscriptions 
Advert  is  ement 

Nei 
9   E.   38th   St. 


aally,  post  free. 
a  application  to 
Office 

N.   Y.   City 

Frank    E. 
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Four  Methods  of 
Coiiipeiisation 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   23] 

To  this  end  has  been  devised  the 
point  system.  Usually  the  sale  of 
the  product  requiring  the  least  re- 
sistance furnishes  the  unit  of  measure 
and  a  point  is  given  for  every  dollar 
sale  of  such  product.  From  this  founda- 
tion a  table  of  values  is  established 
for  every  kind  of  sales  service  rendered, 
from  intensive  missionary  work  on  new 
prospects  to  increasing  the  net  profits 
by  the  sale  of  products  which  are  espe- 
cially hard  to  sell  or  products  which 
are  being  closed  out. 

Vice  versa,  a  salesman  may  be  penal- 
ized for  actions  which  do  not  reflect 
credit  on  the  house,  such  as  misrepre- 
sentation of  wares,  excessive  returns 
of  merchandise,  loss  of  customers  and, 
in  part,  for  losses  from  bad  debts. 
Each  point  has  a  certain  fixed  monetary 
value,  and  when  these  are  added  up 
the  salesman's  minimum  salary  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  and  the  diff'er- 
ence  reverts  to  him  as  commission,  not 
on  actual  volume  of  sales  alone  but  for 
the  total  value  of  service  that  he  has 
performed  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany. Thus  the  firm  is  assured  of 
every  opportunity  of  broadening  its 
plans  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  broad- 
ening requirements  of  its  field  of  action. 

There  is  no  single  plan  of  compensa- 
tion that  will  work  equally  well  for  all 
types  of  salesmen,  all  types  of  business, 
or  under  the  varying  conditions  of  sell- 
ing. Gradually,  however,  certain  ideas 
relative  to  this  problem  have  been  gain- 
ing ground,  among  which  may  be  sum- 
marized the  following  elements:  (1)  A 
subsistence  salary,  based  generally  on 
personality,  knowledge,  sales  accom- 
plishment and  probable  future  value  to 
the  company;  (2)  a  commission  for 
sales  above  a  set  quota,  such  commis- 
sion to  be  graded  by  the  net  profits  to 
be  realized;  (3)  bonuses  for  unusually 
good  performances,  the  bonus  for  re- 
ductions in  selling  price  being  of  timely 
importance;  (4)  penalties  for  slovenly 
performance;  (5)  a  money  equivalent 
for  all   services  the  salesman   renders. 

By  the  use  of  this  general  plan 
compensation  becomes  less  a  matter  of 
expediency  and  more  a  matter  of  suit- 
ably rewarding  the  worker.  The  un- 
rest of  the  individual  is  obviated  by  the 
knowledge  of  thorough  compensation  of 
his  efforts,  and  the  company  profits, 
not  only  by  the  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion which  result  from  this  state  of 
mind,  but  from  the  increased  activities 
in  lines  other  than  the  actual  selling 
which  is  fostered  bv  this  new  attitude. 


H.  W.  Bpals 

Advertising  manager  of  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern,  has  resigned  to 
become  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  A.  W.  Stevens  Printing  Company, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  B.  F.  Wolfinger,  eastern  representa- 
tive. 


again  in  February— 

The  Times  "was  the  Only 
Nei^vspaper  in  Detroit  to 
Gain  in  Local  Advertising 


Neivs  Free  Press 

S6,028  Lines    48,230  Lines 
LOSS  LOSS 

Times  Gained  37)058 

Lines  While  tlie  Otiier  Two  Detroit  Newspapers 
Showed  Losses 


The  local  display  advertising  figures  for 
the  first  2  months  of  1925,  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1924,  shows  the 
Times  GAINED  103,068  lines,  while  the 
other  two  Detroit  newspapers  showed 
losses  of — News  90,776  lines,  Free  Press 
86,898  lines. 


Detroit  Times 

The  Newspaper  of  the  Buying  Population 


All  about  direct-mail  advertising! 

The  Mailbag 


If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy  lately,  write  for 
sample  of  this  lively,  informative,  practical,  illus- 
trated journal  covering  every  branch  of  direct- 
mail  advertising.  Ideas,  suggestion,  criticism,  by 
authorities  in  the  direct-mail  field.  New  features 
every  month.  New  volume  began  with  January 
— subscriptions  can  be  dated  back.  If  you  want 
to  include  Volume  8  (April  to  December  1924) 
■'■  add  7Sc  to  your  remittance. 

THE   MAILBAG   PUBLISHING   CO.,   601   Caxton   Bldg..   Cleveland 
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Press -Tested 
Electrotypes 

The     Test    Proof    Tells 


When  you  buy  electros  under 
the  old  method  you  can't  tell  how 
they'll  print  until  they're  printed. 

We  pull  a  Test  Proof  of  every 
Reilly  plate,  on  a  Special  Test 
Press,  which  shows  up  every 
defect  and  enables  us  to  make  a 
plate  as  nearly  perfect  as  it's 
humanly  and  mechanically  pos- 
sible to  produce. 

The  Test  Proof  Tells 


REILLY 

Electrotype  Co. 

209  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE     FITZROY    0840 


DISPLAY  advertising  forms  of  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly   close   ten   days   preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  fomis  are  held  open  until 
the  Saturday  before  the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy  for  display  ad- 
vertisements to  appear  in  the  April  8th  issue  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  March  30th.  Classified  ad- 
vertisements will  be  accepted  up  to  Saturday,  April 
4th. 


What  Are  Unfair 
Business  Practices? 

Recent    Decisions    of    the    Federal    Trade 

Commission   Condensed   for   Quick 

Reference 

Correspondence  School. — The  con- 
ductor of  a  Chicago  correspondence 
school  of  mechanical  drafting  has  been 
found  guilty  of  misrepresentation  in 
his  advertising  regarding  his  own  posi- 
tion and  the  positions  and  salaries, 
etc.,  which  are  obtainable  by  his  pupils. 
The  Commission  has  ordered  that  he 
discontinue  this  practice  until  such 
time  as  his  claims  are  justified  by  ac- 
tual conditions. 

Paint. — A  Chicago  concern  of  paint 
distributors  doing  a  national  business 
is  required  to  discontinue  its  practice 
of  misrepresenting  actual  facts  in  its 
advertising.  The  Commission  finds 
that  the  firm  represents  that  (1)  the 
pigment  content  of  its  paint  is  com- 
posed principally  of  white  lead  and 
zinc  oxide;  (2)  that  paint  which  con- 
tains not  more  than  50  per  cent  white 
lead  and  zinc  oxide  pigment  is  the  best 
quality,  grade  and  standard  for  out- 
side use;  (3)  that  paint  which  con- 
tains as  much  as  35  per  cent  volatile 
matter  is  the  best  quality,  grade  and 
standard   for  such  use. 

Another  concern  in  the  same  city  has 
been  similarly  charged,  and  it  has 
further  been  specified  that  a  certain 
brand  of  paint  which  they  have  ad- 
vertised extensively  as  "the  best  paint 
that  can  be  made''  is  actually  of  in- 
ferior quality  due  to  large  quantities  of 
calcium  arsenate  and  siliceous  matter 
used  in  its  composition. 

Cooking  Oils. — A  Chicago  packing 
company  was  ordered  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  simulating  a  com- 
petitor's product  in  a  manner  that  was 
found  to  be  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition. The  company  sells  various 
food  products,  including  cooking  and 
salad  oils,  to  dealers  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  was  found  that  the 
name  of  the  oil  and  the  design  and 
color  of  its  package  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  competitor's  oil  and  that 
the  packing  company's  salesmen,  in 
making  sales  to  retailers,  suggested  to 
their  prospective  customers  that  the 
oil  might  be  passed  off  to  the  consum- 
ing public  as  the  oil  manufactured  by 
the  competitor.  The  packing  company 
was  restrained  from  using  a  name  and 
package  simulating  that  of  its  com- 
petitor and  from  causing  its  salesmen 
to  suggest  the  substitution  to  the  con- 
suming public. 

Printing. — At  a  trade  practice  sub- 
mittal held  recently  in  New  York,  the 
commission  announced  that  it  dis- 
approved of  the  use  of  the  names 
"Engraved  or  Embossed  Effects"  or 
"Engraved  or  Embossed"  in  any  form 
as  applied  to  a  product  not  made  from 
copper  plates  or  steel  disks.  The  form 
of  printing  under  consideration  is  done 
on  a  regular  printing  press  with  slow 
drying  ink  and  sprinkled  with  resin  or 
shellac  base  powder.  The  work  is  then 
subjected  to  a  heating  process  which 
fuses  the  powder  and  ink  which  harden 
when  cooled.  This  produces  a  raised 
surface  which  may  be  either  a  bright 
or  a  dull  finish. 
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Keeping  the  "Silence 
Room  *  Silent 

WITH  the  growing  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  sanctity  and 
seclusion  even  of  "private"  offi- 
ces, and  the  practical  impossibility  of 
doing  creative  work  or  work  requiring 
intense  concentration  in  the  ordinary 
office  with  its  telephone  and  its  acces- 
sibility to  one's  own  business  associates 
at  least,  if  not  to  outsiders,  various 
advertising  agencies  and  some  large 
advertising  departments  are  establish- 
ing Silence  Rooms,  where  members  of 
the  organization  may  go  into  seclusion 
when  their  work  requires. 

The  chief  problem  of  the  Silence 
Room  is  to  keep  it  silent.  The  idea  of 
having  such  a  room  always  appeals  to 
the  organization,  but  unless  a  set  of 
rules  are  formulated  and  rigidly  en- 
forced, the  Silence  Room  is  apt  to  be- 
come a  joke,  or  a  social  room  where 
there  is  more  talking  than  working. 

One  of  the  advertising  agencies  first 
to  establish  a  Silence  Room,  and  to  so 
name  it,  was  the  Ray  D.  Lillibridge 
agency.  New  York.  From  the  first  it 
has  been  successful,  and  it  has  been 
successful  because  the  agency  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  it  silent.  Other 
agencies  and  organizations  which  main- 
tain a  Silence  Room  or  contemplate  es- 
tablishing one  will  be  interested  in  the 
eight  rules  worked  out  and  enforced  by 
this  agency  which  have  been  respon- 
sible for  preserving  the  sanctity  of 
the  room. 

The  Silence  Room 

1.  The  Silence  Room  is  maintained  at 
considerable  expense  to  provide  a  place 
where  we  can  go  when  we  have  work 
that  demands  intense  and  continuous 
application.  The  sanctity  of  this  room 
must  be  strictly  observed  if  it  is  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

2.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Silence 
Room  often  it  was  necessary  for  those 
of  us  who  have  work  of  a  nature  re- 
quiring intensive  and  protracted  appli- 
cation to  go  home,  or  to  a  library,  or 
elsewhere  outside  and  away  from  the 
office  to  concentrate.  If  we  will  all 
view  the  withdrawal  of  anyone  to  the 
Silence  Room  just  as  though  they  had 
left  the  office  and  the  building,  the  de- 
sired atmosphere  and  result  will  be 
achieved. 

3.  If  a  call  (either  in  person  or  on 
the  telephone)  is  received  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  who  has  withdrawn  to 
the  Silence  Room,  one  of  two  definite 
procedures  should  be  followed,  depend- 
ing upon  the  importance  of  the  person 
calling,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  mes- 
sage: 

If  the  call  is  not  important  or  urgent, 
it  should  be  handled  just  as  though  the 
person  called  was  actually  out  of  the 
office;  i.e.,  a  written  memorandum  of 
the  call  placed  upon  his  or  her  desk. 

If  the  call  is  urgent  or  one  that  is 
expected  (in  case  of  doubt  the  tele- 
phone operator  is  to  consult  the  secre- 
tary of  the  person  called  or  an  officer 
of  the  corporation),  a  written  memo- 
randum of  the  situation,  stating  that 
so-and-so  is  in  the  office,  or  on  the  wire, 
should  be  taken  into  the  Silence  Room 
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Various  estimates  indicate  there  are  now  from  45,000  to  55,- 
000  retail  outlets  for  radio.  This  is  as  large  as  is  found  in 
such  fields  as  groceries  and  drugs,  where  there  is  a  tremendous 
daily  turnover  of  merchandise  that  is  promptly  consumed. 
As  soon  as  the  radio  industry  becomes  stable  and  normal,  it 
cannot  profitably  support  more  than  10.000  to  15,000  retail 
dealers. 


WHO  WILL  THE 
SURVIVORS  BE? 
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Since  the  first  big  rush  on  radio  it  has  been  made  increasingly  manifest 
that  the  retail  dealers  who  are  doing  the  biggest  volume  of  radio 
business  and  handling  their  radio  business  most  effectively  are  the 
retail  phonograph  dealers.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  large 
majority  who  will  compose  the  10.000  to  15,000  radio  retailers  of  the 
permanent   future   will  be  the  phonograph   dealers. 

They  are  best  reached  and  best  served  by 
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the  "Big  Book  with  the  Orange  Cover,"  which  is  the  oldest,  largest, 
most  influential,  and  dominant  business  paper  of  the  talking  machine 
and  phonograph  industry.  It  has  consistently  lead  in  volume  of  radio 
set  advertising. 

Paid  Circulation  for  over  twenty  years 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Twenty  Years,"  the  booklet  which 
describes  the  history  of  this  industry. 


.  THE  TALKING  MACHINE  WORLD 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000.  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

GAS'  EMGimEERIWLO  and 
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Fashions'^ 


Almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  is  interested  in  the  buying  of 

new  clothes  at  this  season.    And  the  buying  inspiration  depends  most 

often  on  what  is  offered  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  daily 

newspaper. 

Along  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  everybody  reads  the  Daily  Herald. 

It  goes  regularly  into  4,486  homes  and  is  a  favorite  of  resort  visitors. 

Its  readers  are  well  able  to  buy  what  you  have  to  offer. 

National  Advertisers — of  Spring  Fashions  and  other  things — you'll 

find  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Herald  ])roductive  of  results  for  you. 

The  » Daily  Herald 


MISSISSIPPI 
Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons,  Publishers 


GULFPORT 
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WeVe  a  New  Cross-Word 
Puzzle  we'd  like  you  to 
have. 


Send  a  stamped  envelope 
for  your  copy 


THE  BROOKLYN   DAILY  EAGLE 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Fortnightly  "Adopts"  a  Department  Store 

Last  Fall  the  Fortnightly  sent  James  M.  Campbell  to 
Illinois  to  describe  exactly  what  happened  on  the  farm  of 
J.  H.  Maurer;  what  Mr.  Maurer — a  typical  farmer — bought, 
how  he  bought,  and  why  he  bought  certain  manufactur- 
er's products. 

The  idea  was  so  successful  that  we  now  extend  it  to  the 
field  of  retailing.  Mr.  Campbell  has  just  returned  from 
Washington,  Penna.,  where  he  studied  and  observed  every- 
thing that  went  on  in  a  typical  medium-sized  department 
store.  The  first  of  these  articles  appears  in  our  issue  of 
April  8. 


on  tip-toe,  so  to  speak,  and  handed  to 
the  party  sought  in  a  quiet  manner, 
without  oral  comment  or  noise  or  action 
of  any  character  that  would  distract 
the  attention  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  in  the  Silence  Room. 

4.  Whoever  goes  into  the  Silence 
Room  should  leave  word  with  the  tele- 
phone operator,  just  as  though  he  was 
leaving  the  office.  He  should  say  when 
he  expects  to  be  back  and  leave  special 
instructions  for  any  calls  he  may  ex- 
pect to  receive. 

5.  No  one  shall  be  summoned  from 
the  Silence  Room  nor  consulted  there 
except  through  the  secretary  or  stenog- 
rapher of  the  person  sought,  and  then 
the  same  procedure  as  in  the  instance 
of  a  call  from  outside  is  to  be  followed 
— a  written  note  presented  in  the  man- 
ner explained. 

6.  The  Silence  Room  is  not  intended 
for  dictation  nor  for  informal  confer- 
ences, but  when  not  otherwise  occupied 
it  may  be  put  to  either  of  these  uses. 
It  may  be  used  for  formal  conferences 
when  so  determined  by  an  officer  of  the 
corporation.  When  used  for  dictation 
or  for  informal  conferences,  study  is  to 
have  precedence.  If  an  informal  con- 
ference, or  dictation,  is  in  progress  and 
a  person  enters  for  the  purpose  of  study 
or  concentration,  the  conferees  or  the 
person  dictating  and  stenographer  shall 
go  elsewhere. 

7.  More  than  one  can  use  the  Silence 
Room  simultaneously,  but  there  must 
be  no  conversation,  except  in  confer- 
ence, as  hereinbefore  mentioned.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  person  is  in  the  Silence 
Room  indicates  plainly  that  that  person 
wishes  to  concentrate  and  does  not  want 
to  be  disturbed. 

8.  Like  everything  of  the  kind,  judg- 
ment and  discretion  will  have  to  be  ex- 
ercised on  occasions  to  make  the  fore- 
going effective  and  not  bring  about 
anomalous  or  even  ridiculous  situations. 
Cooperation  from  all  members  of  the 
staff  to  accomplish  the  spirit  of  the 
foregoing  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Some  such  set  of  rules  as  this, 
framed  and  hung  in  the  Silence  Room, 
and  actually  enforced,  as  they  are  in 
this  agency,  is  an  excellent  form  of 
silence  insurance,  and  admittedly  sil- 
ence is  one  of  the  most  valuable  yet 
difficult  conditions  to  secure  in  a 
modern   business   organization. 


Advertising  Club  of  Schenectady 

Recently  launched,  and  now  affiliated 
with  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  has  elected 
the  following  to  office  for  the  coming 
year:  Walter  A.  Bowe,  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  president;  Chester  J. 
Woodin,  Arrow  Service,  vice-president; 
Carl  J.  Bishop,  H.  S.  Barney  Company, 
secretary;  Miles  R.  Frisbee,  Arrow 
Service,  treasurer. 


Ralph  E.  Briggs 

For  four  years  president  of  the  Rich- 
ardson-Briggs  Company,  Cleveland  ad- 
vertising agency,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come sales  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Aunt  Mary's  Products  Company, 
Evanston,  111.,  manufacturers  of  a  pre- 
pared pie  crust. 


J.  Edgar  Pool 

Former  automobile  advertising  rep- 
resentative on  the  New  York  Evening 
W(y>-ld,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Journeys 
Beautiful,  the  new  travel  magazine. 
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Recently  Published 


By  the  New  York  Sun,  New  York 
—"The  Shopping  Place  of  Millions." 
A  unique  treatise  of  advertising  re- 
search and  data  embodied  in  a  map 
which  visualizes  the  locations  and  es- 
tablishments of  retail  merchants  who 
advertise  in  the  Sun.  The  color-scheme 
of  the  map  is  carried  out  in  twelve 
shadings,  one  for  each  type  of  store 
shown.  It  represents  the  busiest  shop- 
ping districts  of  the  city  including  such 
famous  business  arteries  as  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, Madison  .■^ venue,  Broadway,  Four- 
teenth, Thirty-fourth  and  Forty-sec- 
ond streets. 

By  the  Engineering  Advertisers 
Association.  —  "Bulletin"  of  the 
November  10,  1924,  meeting  at  the 
Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chicago.  A 
complete  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  and  stenotype  reports  of 
speeches  on  the  general  subject  of 
"Market  Analysis,"  made  by  J.  R.  Hop- 
kins, advertising  manager,  Chicago 
Belting  Company;  A.  A.  Ackley,  .Ad- 
vertising Producers  Associated,  and  R. 
O.  Eastman,  president,  R.  O.  Eastman, 
Inc.  Includes  a  census  of  the  judg- 
ment of  plant  owners  on  the  expected 
volume  of  production  for  1925. 

By  the  Times-Picayune  Publish- 
ing COMPANY',  New  Orleans,  La. — 
"First  Market  of  the  Prosperous 
South."  Includes  a  short  history  of 
the  Times-Picayune  and  of  New  Or- 
leans, a  description  of  the  industrial, 
commercial  and  shipping  activities  of 
the  city,  an  analysis  of  the  Picayune 
circulation  and  lineage,  and  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  district  served 
by  the  paper. 

By  Canning  Age,  New  York.^ — 
"Canning  Age  Food  Packers  Direc- 
tory." A  listing  of  the  packers  of 
preserved  foods  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  in- 
cluding name  of  packing  company, 
names  of  company  officials,  address  of 
main  office,  location  of  factories, 
products  packed  and  quantities  packed. 
Divided  into  packers  in  tins  and  pack- 
ers in  glass.     Price  $5. 

By  the  Canadian  Daily  News- 
papers Association,  Toronto,  Can. — 
"Reaching  the  Canadian  Market."  Ad- 
dressed to  British  manufacturers  and 
distributors  who  are  interested  in  the 
Canadian  market.  A  presentation  of 
the  existing  and  future  markets  for 
British  goods  in  Canada  with  analytical 
statistics  of  wealth  and  buying  power. 
Also  a  delineation  of  merchandising 
methods  that  have  proved  effective  in 
the  past,  recommendations  for  manu- 
facturers contemplating  a  marketing 
campaign,  a  resume  of  the  import  laws 
and  a  description  of  the  marketing 
channels  and  advertising  mediums. 

By  the  National  Cash  Rhx^ister 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. — "Better  Re- 
tailing." A  brief  outline  of  a  number 
of  things  that  have  helped  retail  stores 
to  become  successful.  Includes  chap- 
ters on  store  organization,  store 
records  and  systems,  buying,  figuring 
mark-up  and  rate  of  profit,  advertis- 
ing, window  displays,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  views  of  model  stores. 


Reaching 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

clinches  the  order  for  your  salesmen.  As  you  well  know,  "The 
Board"  decides  finally!  Selling  the  purchasing  agent  is  only  half  the 
job ! 

The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  is  read  regularly  by  fifty  thousand 
business  men  who  serve  on  one  or  more  Boards  of  Directorate. 

*]VIore  than  25%  of  these  are  also  directors  of  banks. 

Your  advertisement  in  our  pages  is  certain  to  be  read  by  them.    Each 

issue  must  be   read  carefully  because  the   magazine  is  a  necessary 

adjunct  to  their  business  and  personal  financial  problems. 

The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  is  a  business  publication  and  the  "Wall 

Street"  on  its  cover  is  merely  a  guarantee  to  you  that  its  readers  are 

successful  financially. 

It  offers  you  the  most  economical  method  of  clincliing  your  sales! 

^MAGAZINE 
^ALL  STREET 

42    BROADWAY  Member  A.  B.  C.  NEW    YORK 

*  Write  today  for  circulation  analysis  and  rate  card 


Photograpnic    Illustrations 


^  Your  story  can  be 
tola  most  effectively 
ana  economically 
by  pnoto^rapnic  il- 
lustration. 


C  We  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  skowing 
you  w^nat  our  organiza- 
tion can  do. 

C  Among  the  leading  ad- 
vertising agencies  in 
Cleveland  who  use  our 
services  are  Fuller  6? 
Smith  Co.,  Powers- 
House  Co.,  Sweeney  6? 
James  Co.,  Richardson- 
Briggs  Co.,  Dunlap- 
Ward  Adv.  Co. 


The  Photocraft  Company 

Card  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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When  Is  a  Market 
Won? 
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pie  who  use  a  brand  and  saying,  "These 
belong  to  me." 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  corset  in- 
dustry learned  this  lesson.  It  was 
rather  a  severe  dose  that  Dame  Fashion 
handed  them,  and  they  have  suffered 
rather  nobly.  Apparently  nothing  can 
stop  this  lady  when  she  decides  to  de- 
cree. 

With  a  little  sweep  of  the  hand  she 
introduced  the  bob  and  nearly  wiped 
out  the  hair  net  business,  played  havoc 
with  the  sale  of  hair  brushes  and  so 
lifted  the  status  and  wealth  of  the 
tonsorial  artist  that  he  can  now  afford 
to  serve  afternoon  tea  with  a  bob  or  a 
shave. 

Marconi  fooled  with  sending  sounds 
through  the  air.  In  those  days  the 
talking-machine  people  probably  never 
thought  of  wireless  as  a  terrible  com- 
petitor in  only  a  few  years.  Today  they 
are  face  to  face  v/ith  it,  in  the  form  of 
radio.  It  has  wrought  a  big  change  in 
their  market.  It  may  play  the  very 
deuce  with  the  sale  of  records,  in  spite 
of  the  theory  that  broadcasting  encour- 
ages the  purchase  of  permanent  rec- 
cords.  Anyhow,  a  "fixed"  market  for 
records  and  machines  is  receiving  some 
hard  licks  today. 

NOT  many  days  ago  Johns  Hopkins 
announced  a  new  discovery — a 
germicide  that  will  kill  everything  in 
one's  body.  Today  it  is  new.  Next  year 
it  may  be  annihilating  competition  for 
all  present-day  popular  antiseptic  ger- 
micides and  disinfectants. 

Whenever  one  is  inclined  to  regard 
the  total  market  for  his  product,  or  that 
part  of  the  market  which  he  has  won 
for  his  brand,  as  being  a  fixed  stream 
of  sales,  let  him  take  one  human  being 
and  place  this  wiggling  unit  of  poten- 
tiality under  the  scrutinizing  glass. 

Now  apply  a  few  drops  of  "friend's 
advice"  and  see  him  change  his  colors 
as  quickly  as  a  chameleon.  Before  the 
iipplication  he  was  part  of  your  market 
but  "friends'  advice"  switched  him  to 
your  competitor's  product. 

What  vacillating  creatures  all  hu- 
mans are.  Especially  is  this  so  in  a 
young  and  growing  country.  Precedent 
means  little,  custom  is  but  momentary, 
convention  a  thing  of  a  day.  We  seek 
change — the  new. 

What  chance  has  your  "fixed"  mar- 
ket with  such  folk?  By  what  method 
of  reasoning  can  we  ever  conclude  we 
have  "won"  our  market  against  such 
influence  as  these:  Births  and  deaths; 
marriages  and  divorces ;  war,  peace, 
politics;  other  people's  opinions; 
friend's  advice,  counsel  and  sugges- 
tions; changing  styles,  customs,  con- 
ventions; new  inventions,  discoveries, 
developments;  activities  of  competitive 
products;  activities  of  competitive 
brands. 

When,  if  ever,  does  a  market  become 
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■'fixed?"  When,  if  ever,  can  one  say, 
'"We  have  won  that  market — it  belongs 
to  us!" 

Isn't  it  safer  to  foUov^  the  course  laid 
down  by  Christopher  Columbus  and 
pursue  it  with  the  same  determination 
as  the  log  of  the  good  ship  Santa  Maria 
records? 

Sept.  6, 1492— Set  sail  from  the 
harbor  of  Go- 
mera  and  shaped 
course      West 

Sept.    9,  1492— Sailed    this   day 

1!)   leagues IT'csf 

Sept.  10,  1492— This  day  and 
night  sailed  60 
leagues    West 

Sept.  17,  1492— Steered    West 

Sept.  19,  1492— Con  tined    on 

and  sailed     ....       West 

Oct.  5,  1492— Continued  day 
and  night  57 
leagues    West 

Oct.    12,  1492— At    two    o'clock 

in  the  morning.     Land 

Advisory  Board  for 
Charles  Morris  Price  School 

Jarvis  A.  Wood,  president  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  the  following  men  to  constitute 
an  Advisory  Board  to  act  with  the 
Educational  Committee  in  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  Charles 
Morris  Price  School  of  Advertising  and 
Journalism  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club: 
P.  Wallis  Armstrong,  of  F.  Wallis 
Armstrong  Advertising  Agency;  Bart- 
ley  J.  Doyle,  president  Keystone  Pub- 
lishing Company;  H.  H.  Kynett,  of 
Aitken-Kynett  Advertising  Agency; 
Rowe  Stewart,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record;  Charles  Paist,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Charles  Paist  Company;  Robert 
H.  Durbin,  general  manager  of  Straw- 
bridge   &   Clothier. 


Personal  Efficiency 

Monthly  business  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  LaSalle  Extension  Uni- 
versity, has  recently  reorganized  its 
business  staff.  R.  G.  Cole  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  manager,  and 
John  D.  Werkman.  formerly  of  the 
American  Seating  Company,  has  been 
made  circulation  manager.  Sam  J. 
Perry  and  R.  F.  Farnham  will  act  as 
Eastern  and  Mid-Western  representa- 
tives respectively. 


Star  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Akron,  Ohio,  has  engaged  the  Max- 
ton  R.  Davies  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
to  act  as  its  advertising  counsel. 


Irvin  F.  Paschall,  Inc. 

Chicago,  has  been  retained  as  ad- 
vertising counsel  by  the  First  National 
Hosiery   Stores   of   St.    Louis. 


Frank  E.  Ffhlman 

Recently  vice-president  of  Lord  & 
Tlionias,  president  of  Churchill-Hall, 
Inc.,  and  vice-president  of  the  H.  W. 
Gossard  Company  of  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  Borland  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  vice-president. 


r 


^glBg 


The  activities  of  this  organization  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  industrial  clients  in 
the  plumbing,  heating,  and  engineering 
fields.  The  same  principles  which  make 
specialization  effective  in  other  lines  of 
business  apply  to  advertising  agency  ser- 
vice. 

We  have  just  published  a  booklet 
called  "Putting  the  Cai-t  before  the 
Horse.    Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 


& 
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Consider  This  Market 

Every  Day  In  the  Year 


Your  church  uses  and  buys- 


Adding  Machines 

A-ddressing  Machines 

Automobiles 

Cameras  and  Kodaks 

Cement 

Clocks 

Coffee 

Dishes 

Envelopes 

Files  and  Cabinets 


Hardware  and  Plumb- 
ing 
Heating  Equipment 
Furniture 
Fixtures 

Kitchen  Equipment 
Letter  Heads 
Pianos 
Pipe  Organs 
Paper 


Radios 

Rugs  and  Floor  Cover- 
ing 
Roofing 

Bulletins  and  Signs 
Tires 

Typewriters 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Victrolas 
Window  Glass 


Your  Pastor  recommends- 


1^ 


Will  It  Be  Your  Product? 

Place  part  of  your  appropriation  for  1925  in  the  maga- 
:ine  best  fitted  to  sell  this  field 


The  EXPOSITOR 

The  Preachers  Trade  Journal  Since  1899 

Out  of  130  National  Advertisers  using  church 
papers  70  of  them  use  the  Expositor  exclusively 


.>*^  v^^ 


F.  M.  Barton  Co.,  Caxton  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


.^^V'.-^-"^ 


Chicago: 
34  S.  Wabash 


New  York: 
17  W.  42d  St. 


<<•  <^ 
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Advertisers'  Index 
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[«] 

Advertiser's   Weekly    64 

Ajax  Photo  Print  Co 51 

American  Legion  Weeklj    12 

American    Lumberman     51 

American  Wool   &   Cotton   Reporter    .  .    51 

Architectural    Record,    The     59 

Associated   Business   Papers,   Inc 47 

m 

Bakers    Weekly     58 

Barton,  Durst  ine  &  Osborn,  Inc 27 

Birmingham    News,   The    7 

Boot   &   Shoe   Recorder    58 

Brooklyn   Eagle    68 

Buckley-Dement   &    Co 59 

Buffalo    News,   The    11 

Business    Bourse    49 

[c] 

Campbell-Ewald   Co 9 

Cantine   Paper   Co.,    Martin    57 

Capper's    Publications    37 

Caxton    Company,    The    54 

Chilton     Company     34-35 

Christian   Science   Monitor,   The    31 

Cincinnati   Enquirer,   The    45 

Class  Journal  Co.,  The    34-35 

Columbia     58 

Columbus  Dispatch    62 

w 

Delineator,   The    10 

Denne  &   Co.,  Ltd.,  A.  J 51 

Detroit    Times     65 

Drawing-Aide     49 

[«] 

Empire  State  Engraving  Co 63 

Evans-Winter   Hebb,   Inc 44 

Expositor,   The    71 

Extension    Magazine    46 

[/] 

Farm    Journal.    The     41 

Feather   Co.,  The  Wm 48 

Federal   Advertising   Agency    33 

Galloway,   Ewing    58 

Gas   Age-Record    70 

Gulfport    Daily   Herald    68 

w 

Henry   Co.,   Inc.   Arthur' 71 

Hesse  Envelope  &  Lithograph  Co 48 

House  Beautiful.  The    43 

Houston  Post-Dispatch    53 

Igelstroem  Co.,  The  John   58 

Indianapolis    News    4 


[i] 


Jaqnes    56 

Jewish    Daily    Forward    56 


[fc] 


Kihn    Brothers    55 


[m] 


Magazine  of  Wall  Street.  The 69 

Mailbag,  The   65 

Market    Place    73 

McCann  Co.,  H.  K.,  The    14 

McGraw-Hill  Book   Co 52 

Milwavdcee    Journal     49 

Missouri    Ruralist     37 


M 


National   Miller    56 

National  Petroleum  News  . .  Back  Cover 
National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc..  64 
Nation's  Business   6 


[o] 


Oa  Trade,   The    61 

Oral   Hygiene    64 


[P] 


People's   Popular   Monthly    56 

Photoeraft    Co ' 69 

Postage     56 

Premier  Co..   The    50 


[r] 


Radio  Merchandising    62 

Radio    Retailing    39 

Reilly   Electrotype   Co 66 

Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  Joseph    3 


[«] 


Shaw  Co..  A.  W 8 

Simmons  Boardman  Publishing   Co.    . .   29 

South    Bend    News-Times    64 

Standard  Rate   &   Data   Service    74 

System    8 


[t] 


Talking   Machine  World    67 

Textile  World Inside  Back  Cover 

Time,   Inc.    Inside    Front    Cover 

Tulsa    World     48 

Tuthill    Advertising    Agency    60 


[u] 


United  Publishers   Corp 34-35 


Our  Dealers  Use  Our 
Sales  Helps 
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own  for  his  money.  So,  instead  of 
merely  designing  a  sign  to  read  "Smith 
Smart  Shoes,"  we  included  a  special 
decorative  panel  wherein  the  dealer's 
name  is  lettered  in  display.  He  gladly 
pays  his  share  for  the  sign.  Without 
his  name  on  it  we  could  never  hope  to 
gain  his  cooperation. 

We  maintain  that  cooperation  is 
two-sided  always.  Cooperation  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion  unless  it  means 
share  and  share  alike.  Manufacturers 
who  distribute  dealer  advertising  pro- 
miscuously and  without  check-up  or 
recompense  are  not  working  on  a  co- 
operative basis. 

When  you  have  confidence  and  faith 
in  your  merchandise  and  your  adver- 
tising; when  you  know  that  they  both 
are  good  for  business,  then  you  can  sell 
both  with  the  assurance  that  the  sale 
will  make  friends,  not  disgruntled 
draggers. 

We  sell  more  shoes  every  year  be- 
cause they  make  profit  and  customers 
for  our  agencies ;  we  sell  our  shoe  ad- 
vertising —  more  every  year  —  because 
it  moves  merchandise  for  the  dealer  and 
establishes  for  him  a  local  reputation 
for  reliable  goods  and  service,  and  in  so 
doing  increases  his  volume  and   profit. 

Here  are  a  few  actual  cost  figures 
that  may  be  useful  to  others  in  estab- 
lishing a  basis  on  which  to  start: 

Total         Price     Quantity 

Cost  to        Already 

Advertisitig       of  Prodtw-  Dealers,  Sold  to 

Piece  tion,Each     Each     Dealers 

Smith  Smart  Shoe 

Style      Books 

(Spring  1923)  .$0.0511      $0.02U      69,500 
Smith  Smart  Shoe 

Mailing     Cards  0.012  0.007        50.000 
Dr.    Reed    Cross- 
Section       Mail- 
ing  Piece 0.062  0.02        130.000 

These  are  but  three  of  our  best 
features.  There  are  many  more  for 
which  the  dealer  pays  his  portion  with 
alacrity. 

We  increased  the  distribution  of  24- 
sheet  posters  10  per  cent  in  one  year. 
For  posters  the  dealer  pays  the  full 
cost  of  locations;  we  furnish  the  litho- 
graphed paper,  imprinted,  and  main- 
tain the  boards  through  our  agents. 

We  are  successful  in  merchandising 
our  advertising  because:  (1)  We  plan 
through  retail  —  not  manufacturing  — 
eyes;  (2)  our  salesmen  are  sold  on  it 
and  on  our  policy  of  cost  division  with 
the  dealer;  (3)  we  never  cease  to  fol- 
low up  the  advertising  we  present  to 
our  trade,  just  as  prospects  and  cus- 
tomers for  merchandise  must  be  re- 
minded, persuaded  and  convinced,  over 
and  over,  so  customers  and  prospects 
for  advertising  must  be  sold  and  resold; 

(4)  we  make  it  worth  while  for  dealers 
to  use  our  advertising  and  pay  for  it 
by  the  care  we  take  in  producing  it 
and  the  high  standards  we  maintain  in 
stock,   printing,   plates   and   art  work; 

(5)  we  often  offer  dealers  who  use  all 
our    advertising   a    special    cooperative 
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proposition  on  newspaper  advertising. 
We  build  our  newspaper  campaigns 
carefully  and  then  we  start  out  defin- 
itely and  specifically,  not  just  to  show 
them,  but  to  sell  them.  We  write  pe- 
riodical letters  on  newspaper  adver- 
tising, giving  facts  and  figures  on  what 
it  is  doing  for  others.  Our  detailed 
advertising  records  show  us  always  just 
what  dealers  are  using  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. Those  who  do  not  order 
plates  are  kept  after  until  they  do, 
and  if  plates  are  ordered  and  not  used 
we  find  out  why. 

Persistency — that's  the  secret.  And 
it's  no  secret,  either,  to  advertisers  who 
know  the  fundamental  success-princi- 
ple of  getting  results. 

Now  that  the  continuous  selling  of 
our  advertising  has  run  over  a  period 
of  two  years,  the  accumulative  results 
are  beginning  to  .show  and  our  work  is 
getting  easier  and  simpler.  With  more 
than  750  dealers  using  our  newspaper 
campaigns  with  benefit,  we  can  use 
their  names  and  their  experiences  as 
levers  to  pry  the  undecided  or  the  pro- 
crastinating into  line.  Our  new  Ad- 
books  demonstrate  our  present  method 
very  clearly,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  year  of  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  the  advertising  we  prepare. 

Ordinarily  the  dealer  pays  the  en- 
tire cost  of  inserting  our  newspaper 
advertisements.  We  furnish  plates  or 
mats  free. 

However,  as  a  reward  to  the  deserv- 
ing and  an  incentive  to  the  backward 
we  sometimes  share  the  cost  of  a 
newspaper  campaign.  This  is  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule,  but  its  rarity 
makes  it  more  alluring  to  dealers  and 
makes  them  work  all  the  harder  to  be 
admitted  to  the  select  circle. 

U  inthrop  C.  Hoyt 

Formerly  with  Harper's  Bazar  and 
Ainerican  Agriculturist,  is  visiting  this 
country  as  special  representative  of  W. 
S.  Crawford,  Ltd.,  of  London,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  for  the 
past  year.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  the  son  of 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  of  the  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 


The  Lebensburger 
Advertising  Counselors 

Are  now  located  at  Suite  419-20, 
City  National  Bank  Building,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


/.  W.  Baum  Company 

Advertising.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will 
move  on  April  1  from  34.5  Fourth  Ave- 
nue to  the  Park  Building,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue at  Smithfield  Street. 


Bamet  Leather  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  has  added  to  its  adver- 
tising and  sales  promotion  organiza- 
tion James  Mackie,  formerly  with  Pohl 
Products  and  the  Brender  Rubber  Com- 
pany, and  Miss  Rose  Froman,  formerly 
with  the  Ingersoll  Watch  Company  and 
the  Hersey  Advertising  Agency. 

Association  of  Young 
Advertising  Men 

Has  been  officially  adopted  as  the 
new  name  of  the  Junior  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York. 


Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in    this    department   is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type, 
charge    $1.80.     Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


Minim  um 


Business  Opportumties 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  Bulle- 
tin at  your  home  address.  It 
lists  publishing  properties  for  sale. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE  COMPANY 
345   MADISON   AVE..       NEW  YORK  CITY 


PROFITABLE     AGENCY     CONNECTION 

FOR  ADVERTISING  MAN  CONTROLLING 

ACCOUNTS 

Some  clean-cut  advertising  man  controlling  his 
own  accounts  has  an  exceptionally  attractive 
proposition  awaiting  him  with  one  of  the  smaller 
high-class  advertising  agencies  located  in  the 
Grand  Central  district  (congenial  Christian  or- 
ganization)— recognized  and  well  financed.  Re- 
plies kept  in  strict  confidence.  Address  Box — 
257.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Position  Wanted 


ARTIST 

Stenographer  and  solicitor;  college  education, 
agency  experience:  wants  position  in  adver- 
tising company.  Box  247,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,    9    East    38th    St.,    New   York    City. 


I'VE     SERVED 

MY     APPRENTICESHIP 

Four    years'    experience    advertising     (technical) 

and  editorial  department  detail ;  ready  for  some 
constructive  work  in  sales  letters,  copy,  layout, 
typography.  Box  256,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort., 
9    East    38th   St.,   New   York   City. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER'S 
Assistant,  experienced  buying,  printing,  photo- 
engraving, electrotyping,  art  layouts,  catalogues, 
booklets,  circulars,  desires  position.  Box  251, 
Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York    City. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  AVAILABLE 
Eight  years'  practical  experience  leading  trade 
publications  —  make-up,  editing,  copy  writing, 
production  and  advertising  details.  Skilled  in 
mechanical  details  of  printing,  art  work,  en- 
gravings. Forceful  correspondent — merchandising 
and  sales  ability.  Good  printing  supervisor  and 
advertising  man  for  trade  paper  or  house  organ. 
Now  employed  in  New  York.  Age  30,  married, 
college  trained.  Salary  $250-$300  per  month. 
Box  255,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


NEW  YORK 
An  experienced  advertising  salesman,  whose 
work  is  both  constructive  and  productive,  is 
going  to  add  another  trade  paper  to  the  one 
now  represented  by  him.  This  salesman  wants 
to  represent  a  paper  that  has  the  two  prime 
requisites.  First,  that  the  paper  is  one  that  gives 
full  value  to  the  advertiser;  second,  that  the 
paper  is  one  that  gives  the  representative  a  good 
fighting  chance  to  earn  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  dollars  a  month.  If  you  want  earnest 
representation,  let's  talk  it  over.  Box  254,  Adv. 
and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St..  New  York 
City. 


Position   Wanted 


AGENCY  PRODUCTION  MAN 
with  five  years  of  sound  experience  in  buying, 
engraving,  printing,  electrotyping,  art  work,  etc. 
Knows  how  to  work  with  mechanical  layout 
(I  am  not  an  artist)  and  type.  I  wan  to  work 
for  a  man  or  organization  whose  standards  of 
perfection  in  the  graphic  arts  are  high.  Box 
249,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.. 
New  York   City. 


Who  can  use  an  "Advertising  Friday" — a  well- 
trained,  thoroughly  dependable  executive?  Began 
in  retail  stores,  several  years  on  the  road  and 
several  years  in  advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
Writer  of  copy,  plans,  business  stories,  industrial 
impressions,  correspondent.  investigator  and 
salesman.  Very  broad  knowledge  of  merchandise 
including  semi^technical  products.  Age  45, 
married,  christian,  in  good  health,  splendid 
personality  and  immediately  availably.  Address 
Apartment  D9,  1192  Walton  Avenue.  New  York 
City. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITORS— Men  who  can 

produce  for  quarterly  publication ;  guaranteed 
circulation,  indorsement  of  labor  organizations ; 
commission ;  permanent  position  and  advance- 
ment If  able  to  assume  charge  of  a  district, 
write  Box  244  Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly,   9   East  38th   St..   New   York  City. 


IDEA  MAN  WANTED 
by  Montreal  direct-by-mail  firm  to  prepare  plans 
for  merchandising  activities.  Must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  merchandising  and  direct- 
by-mail  advertising.  He  must  also  possess  a 
good  knowledge  of  Canadian  conditions.  Position 
to  begin  will  be  as  a  free  lance  with  an  op- 
portunity to  join  the  regular  staff  at  a  later 
date.  State  particulars  to  Box  246,  Adv.  and 
Selling  Fort.,  9   East  3Sth   St.,   New  York   City. 


Advertising  Arts  &  Crafts  has  an  opening  for 
a  salesman,  a  man  of  taste  and  some  knowledge 
of  advertising  art.  can  build  a  very  big  future 
for  himself.  Please  write  fully,  include  photo- 
graph if  possible,  and  state  if  you  are  now 
selling  space,  the  length  of  your  experience,  age, 
etc..  Address  Lee  &  Kiriey.  Inc.,  28  West  44th 
St..    New    York    Citv. 


SOLICITOR 
Wanted — a  high  grade  industrious  solicitor  for 
a  leading  dailv  newspaper  in  a  large  eastern 
city  to  solicit  local  advertising.  Please  write 
stating  age,  experience,  salary  expected,  and 
give  references.  Box  258.  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York   City. 
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March  25,  1925 


"It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service  is  indispensable  in 
agency  procedure.  Looking  back  years  ago  to 
the  time  when  we  consulted  rate  cards  and  tran- 
scribed short-hand  interrogations  concerning 
publications  and  their  trade  territory,  and  com- 
paring that  method  to  your  splendid  service,  it 
simply  marks  the  wonderful  progress  that  has 
been  made.  Everyone  here  is  delighted  with 
the  business  relationship  that  exists  with  you." 

C.  J.  Egan 

Fisher-Brown  Advertising  Agency 
St.  Louis 


PUBLISHERS— Thh  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertis- 
ments,  direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


STANDARD  RATE  8:  DATA  SERVICE 


New  York 


536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 

San  Francisco 


London 


March  25,  1925 
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Are  You  Looking  for 
Sales  Outlets  or  Ideas? 

You  May  Discover  Some  in  These  Reports 


MILL  CONSTRUCTION 

This  is  a  report  of  mill  buildings  erected 
during  1924.  It  gives  details  about  de- 
sign, construction  materials,  and  equip- 
ment. 

This  report  tells  you  not  what  may  or 
should  be  used  but  what  hm  been  used  in 
the  very  latest  buildings  erected. 
Is  your  product  or  service  involved  in  the 
erection  of  new  buildings?  Then  this  re- 
port may  give  you  some  ideas. 


MILL  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 
The  Industry  that  leads  all  others  in  the 
number  of  large  establishments  requires 
a  tremendous  amount  of  mechanical 
work. 

Power  requirements,  building  up -keep, 
machinery  repairs — these  are  a  few  of  the 
activities  of  the  Mill  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment. 

This  booklet  outlines  the  general  work  of 
the  Mechanical  Department.  It  was  writ- 
ten for  mill  men  but  it  may  suggest  a  new 
outlet  for  your  product. 


Sent  on  request — no  ohligationy  of  course 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

334  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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The  Mail  is  too  Slow! 


WHEN  oil  men  get  sepa- 
rated from"N.  P.  N."they 
telegraph  for  it  as  shov^n  below: 


National  Petroleum  News  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  12 

Have  not  received  National  Petroleum  News  for  week  of  January  fifth.    Please  rush  copy. 

THE   PURK   OIL  COMPANY 


I 


National  Petroleum  News  Kansas  City,  Jan.  30 

We  had  total  plant  loss  today  and  want  you  to  send  us  complete  the  articles,  sketches  and 
specifications  you  ran  some  time  back  in  your  paper  on  oil  jobbing  warehouse  and  compound- 
ing plant  construction.   If  at  all  possible  get  this  out  special  mail  Wednesday  sure.   Thank  you. 

INTERSTATE  OIL  PACKERS  STATION 


E 


7Z 


National  Petroleum  News 

Enter  my  subscription  your  ma 
copies  to  me  post  office  Drawer 

gazine 
Three 

effective  first 
Seven,  Best, 

Texon,  Tex.,  Feb.  7 
issue  this  year  forwarding  all  back 
Texas.    Mailing  check  today. 

G.  R.  MARLAND 

__ 

■1^1^ 
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1^ 
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National  Petroleum  News  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  10 

Please  enter  our  subscription  for  National  Petroleum  News  starting  immediately  for  one 
year  and  mail  bill  for  same. 

KEOSAUQUA  OIL  SERVICE  COMPANY 


z 


7T 


National  Petroleum  News  Schenectady,  Jan.  31 

Send  back  numbers  Petroleum  News  since  expiration.    Check  in  mail.     q.  Rkdmond 


IMl 


UL 


NATIONAL    PETROLEUM    NEWS  812    HURON    ROAD  CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

District  Offices  •'  '^"'^^'  Ok!a.:  608  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg.  Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Ave.  Member  A.  B.  C. 

Houston,   Texas:  608  West  Building  Member  A.  B.  P 


{New  York:  343  Madison  Avenue 
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and  Selling 
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Markets,  Merchandising  &"  Media 


lit  l.y   Swift  &  Cdinpany 


APRIL  8,  1925  15  CENTS  A  COPY  ^^,   ^^ 

Ifi  thts  issue: 

"The  Fortnightly  Adopts  a  Small  City  Department  Store"  By  James  M. 
Campbell;  "What  Do  We  Mean  When  We  Talk  About  Quality  Circu- 
lation?" By  Charles  Austin  Bates;  "The  Salesman  Who  Is  Infected  by  the 
Business  Cycle  Virus";  "Some  of  the  Fundamentals  in  Sales  Management" 
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Careless  Readers 
Hurried  Readers 
Careful  Readers— 


There  are  ne\A'spapers  for  all  of  them,  but 
the  paper  that  neglects  none  and  makes 
doubly  sure  of  the  careful  readers — who 
constitute  the  "ad\ertisers'  market"  —  is  a 
"best  bet"  among  ad\ertising  mediums. 

Chicago  merchants  ad\  ertise  most  in  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  because  it  reaches  the 
careful,  thoughtful  readers  who  gi\  e  business 
its  \  italit)'  in  Chicago. 

Home\^'ard  bound,  for  unhurried,  careful 
reading.  The  Chicago  Daih  iNews  circula- 
tion of  400,000  is  concentrated  94%  in 
Chicago  and  its  suburbs — as  nearly  100% 
effective  for  advertisers  as  the  readers  of 
ad\  ertising  can  make  it. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


MWMM^MMM 


Published  every  other  Wetlnesda,y  by   Advertising  Fortnightly,  Inc.,   !i   East   38th   St.,  Xiw    York,   X.    Y.     .Subscription   price  $2.00  per 
year.     Volume   4.     No.   12.     Entered  as  second  class  matter  May  7,    ia23,   at   Post   Ofhce    at    New   York    under   Act  of  March    3,    1879. 
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To  a  Manufacturer  of 

Radio  Receiving-sets 
who  wants  to 
stay  on  top 


Put  the  Joy  in  Radio  Ptvgrar 


CyOlGHT  now  most  radio-set 
-^  V^manufacturers  are  in  a  diffi- 
cult position.  They  hesitate  to  at- 
tempt any  very  aggressive  action 
because  of  possible  radical  devel- 
opments in  the  industry.  A  radio 
product  that  is  doing  well  today 
may  be  out  of  date  tomorrow. 

This  fact  is  clear:  //  any  manu- 
facturer can  benefit  by  competent 
advertising  and  sales  counsel  to- 
day, it  IS  the  radio  manufacturer. 
To  keep  on  top  of  the  heap,  he 
must  have  competent  guidance  as 
to  the  immediate  conditions  and 
future  trend  of  this  wonderful  new 
industry.  He  must  work  with 
facts  and  not  with  rumors. 


^ 


Since  1921  this  agency  has  been 
in  close  touch  with  radio.  Some 
of  the  first  advertisements  ever  run 
in  the  New  York  newspapers  on 
radio  were  prepared  by  us  for  our 
client  The  Manhattan  Electrical 
Supply  Company,  makers  of  Red 
Seal  Dry  Batteries  and  one  of  the 
largest  wholesale  distributors  of 
radio  products. 

To  you,  a  radio  manufacturer 
who  wants  to  stay  on  top,  we  say 
this :  We  know  radio.  We  believe 
in  facts  first,  then  advertising.  We 
have  the  research  facilities  that 
you  need  to  keep  you  constantly 
informed  of  ever-changing  con- 
ditions. 

Because  we  have  this  definite 
knowledge  and  equipment,  we  in- 
vite your  further  inquiry. 

— Joseph  Richards  Company, 
Inc.  An  Advertising  Agency 
Established  187  4.  251Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


^I C  H  A  RD  S  "Facts  first-  then  Advertising 
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//  you  ward  to  know  about  our  work, 
watch  the  advertising  of  the  foiloiving 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

WELLSWORTH  OPTICAL  PRODUCTS 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WALLACE  SILVER 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

L  &  G  AGATE  WARE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

TAO  TEA  BALLS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 
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Morse  International  Agency 

Will  act  as  advertising  counsel  for 
the  Estate  of  Henry  C.  Miner,  Inc., 
makers  of  Carrot  Rouge,  and  for  Firma 
Chloro,  manufactured  by  the  Chloro 
Chemical  Corporation  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.  Y. 


Industrial  Public 
Relations  Service 

Has  recently  been  organized  as  an 
advertising  agency  for  the  petroleum 
industry  with  offices  in  the  Central 
National  Bank  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Oliver  M.  Byerly 

Cleveland  advertising  agency,  will 
act  as  advertising  counsel  for  the  Brit- 
ton  T.  &  S.  P.  Day  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  a  new  household  cleanser, 
and  the   Dall   Motor   Parts   Company. 


Paul  Seideiistricker 

Has  joined  the  staff  of  art  directors 
at  the  Detroit  office  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Company. 

Underivood  &  I  nderuood.  Inc. 

Photographers,  have  been  merged 
with  the  Elliot  Service  Company,  dis- 
play advertising.  New  York.  James 
Elliot  will  act  as  president  of  both 
companies.  Bert  E.  and  Elmer  Under- 
wood will  retire  but  retain  an  interest 
in  Underwood  &  Underwood,  which 
will  continue  as  a  separate  company. 
E.  R.  and  C.  T.  Underwood,  their  sons, 
will  continue  as  officers  and  directors. 


/.  E.  Doyle 

Previously  with  The  Fonnn  and  the 
New  York  office  of  A.  W.  Shaw  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  Eastern  rep- 
resentative  of    The  American  Boy. 


Gordon  Simpson 

Charles  C.  Chapman  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  appointed  Pacific 
Coast  representative  of  The  Youth's 
Companion. 

John  Budd  Company 

Newspaper  publishers,  representa- 
tives, have  moved  their  Pacific  Coast 
offices  to  55  New  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Walter  L.  Doty  is 
in  charge  and  associated  with  him  is  C. 
Gabriel  PavTie. 


Manly  Marcus  Gillam 

Widely  known  advertising  specialist 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sphinx 
Club,  died  March  2.3  at  his  home  in 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  Mr.  Gillam  has  been  called  the 
"father  of  department  store  advertis- 
ing," and  served  as  advertising  man- 
ager for  .John  Wanamaker  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  served  numerous 
other  companies  in  the  same  capacity 
and  in  1912  established  the  Gillam 
Service,  in  which  business  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  until  the  recent  illness 
that  preceded  his  death. 


George  S.  Foivler 

Formerly  advertising  manager  for 
Colgate  &  Company,  has  resigned  to 
become  associated  with  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

CONDITIONS  in  coinmene.  trade  and 
industry  show  that  the  country  is 
in  a  sound  stale.  Production  in 
basic  industries  is  at  levels  general  above 
the  average  for  1924.  Steel  output  is  de- 
creasing slightly. 

C  Prices  are  generally  stable,  advances  in 
raw  cotton,  grain  and  live  stock  being  off- 
set by  declines  in  metals,  woolen  fabrics, 
leather  and  coal. 

C  A  large  volume  of  finished  products  is 
moving  into  consumption,  evidenced  by 
the  high  aggregate  of  car  loadings  on  the 
nation's  railroads.  Buying,  however,  is 
characterized   as   hesitant   in   many   circles. 

C  Mail-order  houses  are  profiting  from 
the  situation  in  the  rural  sections,  where 
there  is  more  ready  cash  available  at  this 
time  than  has  been  the  case  in  years. 
Chain  stores  are  not  only  doing  a  large 
business,  but  their  number  is  increasing  at 
a    great   rate. 

C  Labor  is  well  employed,  and  at  high 
wages.  Business  transactions  are  charac- 
terized by  keen  competition,  with  the  net 
profits  small.  Manufacturers  in  all  lines 
are  gradually  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
enforced  change  in  marketing  methods. 
Commodity  prices  are  tending  downward. 

Alex  Moss. 


"National  .Advertising  Records" 

Published  monthly  by  the  Denney 
Publishing  Company,  1  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  gives  records  of  the 
size  and  cost  of  space  used  by  national 
advertisers  in  the  leading  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines  of  the  country. 
These  are  arranged  in  condensed 
tables.  The  periodicals  are  subdivided 
into  groups  of  publications  according 
to  type,  size,  number  of  issues  and 
general  appeal,  while  the  advertisers 
are  listed  alphabetically. 


Hazard  .Advertising  Corporation 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Toch  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  the  same 
city,  manufacturers  of  R.  I.  W.  protec- 
tive products. 


Mark  J.  Lacey 

Has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Pyrex  sales  division  of  the  Corning 
Glass  Works  upon  the  resignation  of 
Will  T.  Hedges. 


-Advertising  Club  of  Neiv  York 

Elected  President  Calvin  Coolidge  to 
honorary  membership  at  a  special 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  March  30. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  unanimously 
invited  to  accept  an  honorary  member- 
ship. Four  other  men,  distinguished 
internationally  in  advertising  and  pub- 
lishing, were  also  elected  honorary 
members.  They  are:  John  Cheshire, 
ex-president  of  the  Thirty  Club  of  Lon- 
don; Harold  C.  Vernon,  chairman  of 
the  International  Advertising  Conven- 
tion last  July;  Senator  Paul  Dupuy, 
proprietor  of  Le  Petit  Parinien,  Paris; 
and  Marcel  Knecht,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  L,e  Matin,  Paris.  The  club  also 
unanimously  endorsed  the  candidacy  of 
C.  K.  Woodbridge,  president  of  the 
Dictaphone  Corporation  and  former 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  for  next  president  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  to  be  elected  at  the  Houston 
Convention  in  May. 


C.  A.   Palmer 

Formerly  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion director  of  the  Western  Fruit 
Jobbers'  Association  of  America,  is  now 
associated  with  the  Mitchell-Faust  Ad- 
vertising Company,   Chicago. 


"Buyers   Yardgoods  Revieu" 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  publication 
issued  quarterly  by  the  McCall  Com- 
pany, publishers,  of  New  York.  It  con- 
tains surveys  of  the  various  trends  in 
textile  markets  and  designs,  and  re- 
views of  styles  both  domestic  and  im- 
ported. It  is  being  sent  gratis  to  the 
leading  silk,  cotton  and  dress  goods 
buyers  and  to  the  merchandise  man- 
agers of  all  the  important  stores 
throughout  the  country,  regardless  of 
their  pattern  affiliations. 


Joint  Meeting  of 
Four   A's  and  A.  B.  P. 

Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  April  2. 
M.  L.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the 
Blackman  Company,  presided  and  in- 
troductory remarks  were  made  by 
Malcolm  Muir,  vice-president  of  Mc- 
(iraw-Hill  Company.  "How  business 
publications  and  advertising  agents  can 
work  together  for  the  better  advantage 
of  advertising"  was  discussed  by  Rob- 
ert Tinsnian,  president  of  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  on  behalf  of  the 
agents,  while  M.  C.  Robbins,  president 
of  the  Robbins  Publishing;  Company, 
discussed  the  same  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  publishers. 

[adpitional  news  on  other  pages] 
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WHY  DID  EVE  EAT   THE  APPLE? 


S've  h&d  every  other  frutt  tn 
the  Garden  of  8den  .  .  .  jet 
she  picked  the  apple, 

irhy^ 

Because  she  was  told  ^'to  be 
content  with  what  she  had^^ 
and  womanlike  she  wouldn"^ t. 

Ever  since  then  the  daughters  of  Eve  have 
been  reaching  out  for  things  that  were  con- 
sidered to  be  outside  of  Women's  sphere. 
Politics,  public  life,  higher  education,  the 
habit  of  thinking  for  themselves,  all  the  in- 
terests and  responsibilities  once  labeled  "Not 
for  Women" — thev  have  tasted  and  found 
them  good. 

That  is  why  The  Literary  Digest  has  many 
readers  among  the  more  intelligent  women 
of  the  country.  Only  The  Digest  can  keep 
them  properly  informed  and  give  them  the 
vital  facts  of  government,  religion,  business, 


social  service,  letters  and  art.  Women  trust 
to  The  Digest  for  this  sort  of  information 
just  as  their  men  folks  do. 

Our  circulation,  as  shown  in  our  analysis, 
includes 


1,919,592  women 

1,846,052  men 

4^9)333  §^^^^   under   x-]  years 

4745  3  •'^  ^  boys  under   1  7  years 


The  total  ol  our  readers  is  4,709,293,  and 
more  than  half  of  them  are  women. 

And  these  women  PREFER  The  Digest 
to  any  of  the  strictly  "women's  publica- 
tions" they  read. 

These  women  are  well  worth  the  consid- 
eration of  advertisers.  They  are  alert,  pro- 
gressive and  intelligent  because  that  is  the 
only  sort  of  reader  The  Digest  attracts. 

Those  tamilies  who  can  afford  the  better 
things  of  lite  and  have  the  habit  of  reaching 
out  for  them  read 
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"THE  END  OF  THE   AUCTION   SALE" 

Humor— and  Sanity 

"The  End  of  the  Auction  Sale" — 
forlorn  age  deprived  of  its  last  cherished 
possessions — careless  and  carefree 
youth  carting  them  away.  How  skill- 
fully and  sanely  this  picture  depicts  the 
thoughtlessness  by  which  those  starting 
out  on  life's  road  bring  pain  to  those  at 
its  end. 

Surrounded  by  humor,  the  power  of 
this  illustration  is  dynamic  in  driving 
home  its  point.  And  Life's  readers  like 
it,  for  they  are  of  the  type  that  is  averse 
neither  to  humor  nor  to  sanity — real, 
intelligent,  substantial  Americans.  It 
is  doubtful  if  advertisers  desiring  to 
reach  this  class  could  use  a  better 
medium  than  Life. 
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Rubberset   Company 
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Wahl  Company 
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2^000  Beauty  Letters 
±±ave  a  JVLessage  for  Y  ou! 

IF  you  are  an  advertiser  of  toilet  goods  or  of  beauty 
produfts,  be  sure  to  read  "An  Advertising  Manager 
Interviews  a  Beauty  Editor" — ju§t  off  the  press. 

It  contains  an  analysis  of  2,000  letters  written  by  Delinea- 
tor readers  to  Celia  Caroline  Cole  —  Beauty  Editor  of  The 
Delineator, —  as  brought  out  in  an  interview  with  George  S. 
Fowler,  Advertising  Manager  of  Colgate  &  Co. 

When  are  women  mo§t  anxious  for  beauty  helps? 

"Why  do  they  buy  fhk  face  powder,  instead  of  that? 

What  is  the  "Note  of  anxiety"? 

The  beauty  problems  of  women,  their  needs  and  fears,  are 
all  in  this  fascinating  summary.  It  tells  what  they  look  for  in 
your  goods  —  and  how  you  can  appeal  to  them  successfully. 

A  copy  of  this  booklet  will  be  sent,  free,  to  executives. 
Please  address:— H.  S.  Lines,  Butterick  Building,  New  York  City. 


THE  DELINEA 


THE  DELINEATOR  and  THE  DESIGNER 

{The  "butterick  Combination) 
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"On  What  Can  She  Base  Her  Judgment?'' 


"Conservative  estimates  indicate  that  over  eighty  per  cent  of  all 

merchandise  sold  at  retail  is  bought  by  women Her  problem 

is  not  a  simple  one.  Though  less  laborious,  her  responsibility  to  the 
family  budget  involves  much  sharper  attention  than  did  her  mother's. 
It  demands  a  constant  exercise  of  judgment  for  which  she  often  has  a 
most  inadequate  background  of  facts.  She  must  first  of  all  buy  food, 
household  equipment,  clothing  and  shelter.  What  shall  she  spend  for 
each  and  what  can  she  manage  to  have  left  over  when  the  fundamental 
needs  are  met?  On  what  can  she  base  her  judgmentl  The  modern  woman  is 
spending  more  time  in  studying  her  problem  and  less  in  actual  manual 
labor." 

Frofn   the  January    (,192}')  News  Bulletin  of  a  prominent 
Advertising  Agency. 


On  What  Does  She  Base  Her  Judgment? 


In  solving  their  household  problems  the  readers  of  PEOPLE'S 
HOME  JOURNAL  receive  the  benefit  of  the  years  of  experience  of  the 
School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  of  Pratt  Institute.  The  message 
of  each  department  is  expressed  in  terms  of  her  everyday  experience,  in 
terms  which  she  can  understand  and  put  into  immediate  use. 

Service  Editor. 
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Airplane  View  of  DeLaval  Steam  Turbine  Co 's  Plant 


I 


TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

"  The  City  of  Diversified  Industries" 

Supplies  Ocean  Steamships,  North  and 
South  American  Industries  with 

Steam  Turbines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


Turbine  for  Driving  DJ 
Generators 


1EADING  American 
^  cities  have  adopted 
De  I^val  steam  turbines 
and  motor  driven  cen- 
trifugal pumps  as  the 
most  economical  means 
for  handling  water. 
These  pumps  supply 
5,000,000.000  gallons 
iaily,  or  enough  water 
for  a  quarter  of  the 
population  of  the  United 
States. 

De  Laval  products — 
steam  turbines,  centrif- 
ugal pumps,  blowers, 
compressors,  worm  re- 
duction gears  and  flex- 
ible couplings  are  used 
ill  gas  works,  coke  oven 
])lants,  steel  mills,  blast 
furnaces  and  other  in- 
dustrial plants  for  a 
i^^reat  variety  of  uses. 

All  production  is  by 
modem  precision  meth- 
I  "Is,  using  limit  gauges  on 
an  interchangeable  basis, 
insuring  renewal  parts 
that  do  not  require  spe- 
cial fitting.  The  best  of 
materials  in  the  hands  of 
liighly  skilled  mechanics 
Ljuarantees  production  as 
to  capacity,  efficiency 
and  other  characteristics. 


tg  n»mbrr  ten  of  a  teriet 
the  industries  of  Trenton, 
inti'  nf  other  adrcrtit 
antelope   "F." 


Trenton  Times 

TliKNTON.    NEW    JKR.SKY 


Turbine  and  Centrifugal 
oiler  Feed  Pumps 


Kelly-Smith  Co. 

NATION.M,      RBI'RESKNTATIVrs 
Marbrldge  Bldg.      I  Lytton  BIdg. 


Turbine  for  Propulsion  of 
Ocean  Liner 
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THE  what,  when,  how,  where, 
and  from  whom  of  small-city 
department  store  buying  is 
answered  in  a  new  series  of  arti- 
cles by  James  M.  Campbell,  the 
first  installment  of  which  appears 
in  this  issue.  Mr.  Campbell's  in- 
vestigations were  conducted  at  the 
Caldwell  Store,  in  Washington, 
Pa.,  a  city  of  about  24,000  popula- 
tion. His  findings  will  prove  of 
the  utmost  value  to  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  who  reach  the  con- 
sumer through  the  medium  of  the 
department  store. 

Various  phases  of  department 
store  operation  are  discussed  in 
such  manner  as  to  afford  manu- 
facturers a  better  understanding 
of  the  province  of  the  retailer.  The 
factors  that  dictate  buying  pref- 
erence are  clearly  disclosed,  the 
tenor  of  the  series  being  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Fortnightly  policy 
of  presenting  and  interpreting 
facts  gathered  at  first  hand. 
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Local  contact  with  clients'  branch  houses 
and  distributors— an  intimate  understand- 
ing of  sectional  markets  and  sectional 
media— these  are  important  advantages  of 
a  national  advertising  agency's  services. 

Offices  in  eight  great  marketing  centers 
across  the  continent  equip  The  McCann 
Company  to  render  a  perfectly  correlated 
inter-office  service  on  a  truly  national  scale. 
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The  Fortnightly  Adopts  a  Small 
City  Department  Store 


By  James  M.  Campbell 


WHAT   do   small   city   depart- 
ment stores  buy?     When  do 
they   buy?     How?     Where? 
And  from  whom? 

When — and  how — and  to  whom  do 
they  sell? 

Are  they  managed  with 
as  much  intelligence  as 
larger  stores  in  larger 
cities? 

What  is  their  attitude 
toward  advertisers  and 
advertised  goods? 

Do  they  look  to  the 
future  with  fear  or  with 
confidence? 

In  this  article  and  those 
that  follow  an  effort  is 
made  to  answer  these 
questions — not  absolutely, 
of  course,  but  in  a  way 
that  will  be  helpful  to 
every  manufacturer  whose 
product  reaches  the  con- 
sumer through  depart- 
ment stores. 

There  are  about  225 
"small"  cities  in  the 
United  States — that  is, 
cities  which  have  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  20,000 
but  less  than  50,000. 

Seven  states  —  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Tennessee  and  Wyoming 
— have   no   cities   of   that 


size.  Certain  other  States  have  one 
or  two  or  three.  Others,  again,  have 
as  many  as  ten  or  twelve.  But 
Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  which  has  more  than 
twenty.    It  has,  to  be  e.xact,  twenty- 


■'background,"    paints    a 
,  in  which  is  locatefl  th« 


THIS  article,  by  way  of 
picture  of  Washington,  Pa 
Caldwell  Store,  where  Mr.  Campbell  conducted  his  in- 
vestigations. The  details  are  typical  of  residential  cities 
the  country  over  of  from  20,000  to  50,000  population. 
As  a  basis  upon  which  to  make  comparisons,  the  com- 
plete series  of  articles  should  prove  invaluable  to  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  who  get  their  product  to  the 
consumer  through  the  medium  of  the  department  store. 


one  20,000-50,000  cities.  That  is  why 
Pennsylvania  is  the  State  to  which 
you  would  probably  turn  if  you  were 
asked  to  study  small-city  depart- 
ment store  methods. 

But  which  of  Pennsylvania's 
twenty-one  small  cities 
would  you  select?  Would 
it  be  Braddock  or  Easton 
or  Hazleton  or  Lebanon 
or  McKeesport  or  Sha- 
mokin  or  Washington  or 
York? 

I  selected  Washington; 
or  rather  it  was  selected 
for  me. 

"Washington  by  all 
means,"  said  a  man  who 
knows  half  the  cities  in 
the  country  well  enough 
to  call  them  by  their  first 
names.  "It  isn't  an  oil 
town  or  a  coal-mining 
town  or  a  steel  town  or 
a  factory  town.  It  is  a 
home  town.  Moreover,  it 
happens  to  have  one  of 
the  oldest  and  solidest  de- 
partment stores  west  of 
the  Alleghanies.  "Finally" 
— as  if  he  thought  more 
reasons  were  needed — 
"the  head  of  that  store  is 
one  of  the  best-informed 
department  store  man- 
agers in  the  United 
States.    Washington's  the 
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place  that  has  everything  you  want." 

I  went  to  Washington,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  a  week  there  and 
found  that  it  is  exactly  as  repre- 
sented. 

It  is  not  an  oil  town — though  much 
of  the  city's  wealth  came — and  still 
comes — from  oil.  It  is  not  a  coal- 
mining town — though  there  are 
many  coal  mines  nearby.  It  is  not 
a  steel  town — though  it 
has  more  than  one  plant 
in  which  steel  is  fabri- 
cated. Nor  is  it  a  factory 
town — though  it  has  six 
or  seven  large  and  more 
than  twice  that  many 
small  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. "A  resi- 
dential city"  is  the  phrase 
which  describes  Washing- 
ton best,  though  forces 
are  at  work  which  in  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  years  are  likely  to 
transform  it  into  an  in- 
dustrial center. 

As  American  cities  go, 
Washington  is  old.  It 
dates  back  to  1768.  The 
Reporter — published  daily 
since  August  4,  1876 — 
was  founded  August  15, 
1808,  as  a  weekly;  and 
the  building  it  occupies  at 
122  South  Main  Street 
makes  most  newspaper 
offices  in  cities  five  times 
as  large  as  Washington 
look  like  shacks. 

The  city's  population  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of 
24,000.  If  to  that  you 
add,  as  you  should,  the 
populations  of  two  ad- 
joining  municipalities 
which  are  actually, 
though  not  legally,  part 
and  parcel  of  Washington, 
you  have  for  present  pur- 
poses a  population  of 
about  28,000,  which  does  _^___ 
the  great  bulk  of  its  buy- 
ing in  Washington's  stores.  Forty 
thousand  —  possibly     50.000  —  more 


which  is  "native  white" — to  use  a 
phrase  coined  by  the  Census  Bureau 
— an  overwhelming  proportion  is  of 
British  origin,  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
Irish  predominating.  But  when  you 
get  out  into  the  country  a  few  miles, 
you  find  very  different  conditions. 
There  the  foreign-born  and  the  de- 
scendants   of    foreign-born    greatly 


tired  farmer  on  whose  land  "they" 
struck  oil. 

Three  or  four  such  experiences  in 
the  course  of  a  morning  might  lead 
one  to  think  that  nearly  every  man 
in  Washington  who  occupies  a  nine- 
or  ten-room  house  is  an  ex-farmer 
made  rich,  overnight,  by  oil.  Which, 
of  course,  is  not  the  case.     Yet  be- 


those  same  stores. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  then,  that  the  re- 
tail establishments  of  Washington 
have  pretty  solid  ground  for  their 
belief  that  they  serve,  not  entirely  of 
course,  but  to  a  very  large  extent, 
communities  whose  combined  popu- 
lation is  about  75,000. 

One-third  of  this  population — that 
which  lives  inside  the  city  limits  of 
Washington — is  almost  entirely 
American-born.  Only  8  per  cent  of 
the  city's  population  is  foreign-born. 
Nine  per  cent  is  colored.  Of  the  83 
per  cent  of  Washington's  population 


outnumber  the  native  whites.   Never-    yond    question   there   are    scores    of 

families  living  in  Wash- 
ington who  would  not  be 
living  there  if  an  oil  well 
had  not  been  sunk  in  the 
land  they  once  tilled.  Coal 
is  likewise  responsible  for 
the  rather  enviable  finan- 
cial condition  of  many  a 
Washington  family.  All 
this  means  that  there  is 
in  Washington  a  consider- 
able number  of  families 
whose  wants  are  provided 
for,  not  by  what  they  earn 
but  by  incomes  from  in- 
vestments. These  people, 
you  understand,  are  not 
rich.  Few  of  them  have 
as  much  as  $5,000  a  year. 
Many  of  them — perhaps 
most  of  them — have  less 
than  half  that  much. 

In     certain     other    re- 
spects Washington  differs 
somewhat     from     most 
cities  of  its  size.    It  is  on 
the     National      Highway 
which,   as   every  automo- 
bilist  knows,  extends  from 
Baltimore    and    Washing- 
ton,  D.   C,  to   St.   Louis. 
During  the  spring,   sum- 
mer    and      fall     months 
thousands   of  motor  cars 
pass     through     the     city 
daily.    That  fact  probably 
explains  why  Washington 
has   a   hotel — the   George 
Washington  Hotel — which 
impresses     one     as     alto- 
gether too  large  and  too 
■      sumptuously        furnished 
for  a  city  of  24,000.    It  is 
ten    stories    high,    has   210   sleeping 
rooms,  a  spacious  and  splendid  lobby, 
a  magnificent  ballroom,  three  dining- 
rooms   and   is   as   thoroughly   up-to- 
date  as  any  hotel  I  have  ever  stopped 
at — far  more   so  than   one   finds   in 
most  cities  with  twenty  times  Wash- 
ington's    population.     It     cost     $2.- 
000,000 ! 

Washington  is  likewise  the  loca- 
tion of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  founded  in  1787  and  having 
a  student  body  of  about  500,  a  re- 
spectable number  but  not  large 
enough  to  give  an  academic  atmos- 
phere to  the  city  or  to  cut  very  much 
figure  in  its  business  life.  This  does 
not    mean   that   Washington    is    not 
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THE  Caldwell  Store  was  established  in  1860.  It  now 
has  a  total  floor  space  of  about  28,000  square  feet, 
and  is  located  in  the  heart  of  things  in  Washington,  Pa. 
Gross  sales  are  about  a  million  dollars  a  year,  with  an 
average  turnover  two  and  a  half  times  during  the 
period.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  business  is  done  on 
credit,  while  the  average  cost  of  doing  business  is  a 
fraction  over  24  per  cent,  or  about  6  to  10  per  cent 
lower  than   the   cost   of   doing   business   in   larger  cities 


theless,  the  fact  remains  that  Wash- 
ington  itself  is  as  nearly  "100  per 
people  do  much  of  their  buying  in    cent  American"  as  you  will  encounter 


anywhere   north  of  the   Mason   and 
Dixon  line. 

As  has  been  said,  much  of  Wash- 
ington's wealth  came  and  still  comes 
from  oil.  Y'ou  see  a  pretty  house  on 
the  side  of  a  hill.  Y'ou  comment  on 
it  to  the  Washingtonian  who  acts  as 
your  guide.  He  smiles  and  says, 
"That  belongs  to  Mr.  Blank,  a  re- 
tired farmer.  They  struck  oil  on  his 
land."  A  few  minutes  later  you  see 
another  pretty  home.  Again  you 
comment  on  it.  Again  the  Washing- 
tonian smiles  and  again  he  tells  you 
that  the  man  who  lives  in  it  is  a  re- 
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What  Do  We  Mean  When  We  Talk 
About  Quahty  Circulation? 

By  Charles  Austin  Bates 


JUST  what  do  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about 
quality  circulation?  Is 
the  quality  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  intellectual 
or  by  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  readers?  Just 
what  is  it  the  advertiser 
gets  when  he  buys  quality 
circulation?  How  is  he  to 
determine  whether  or  not 
he  gets  it  and  how  much 
more,  if  anything,  it  may 
be  worth  than  regular 
run-of-mill  circulation? 

Theoretically,  an  ad- 
vertiser wants  to  reach, 
at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  the  largest  possible 
number  of  people  who 
have  use  for  his  product 
and  the  means  to  pay  for 
it.  Sometimes  the  sub- 
scription price  of  a  pub- 
lication is  held  to  indicate 
the  financial  standing  of 
its  readers.  If  we  accept 
this  as  the  true  measure, 
then  the  1,300,000  of 
buyers  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine  at  35  cents 
per  copy  represent  a  cir- 
culation superior  in  qual- 
ity to  that  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  at  5  ■ 
cents  per  copy,  or  the 
Literary  Digest  at  $4  per  year  (8 
cents  per  copy). 

If  the  price  paid  for  the  publica- 
tion decides  the  quality  of  its  read- 
ers, then  the  circulation  of  the  New 
York  Sunday  America)!  at  10  cents 
per  copy  is  of  higher  quality  than 
that  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Times 
at  5  cents  per  copy,  which,  however 
logical,  is  not  probable. 

By  some  very  reasonable  people  it 


Editor's  Note 

HERE  is  another  article  of  the  type  readers  have 
come  to  look  for  in  Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly. It  has  point:  it  expresses  the  writer's  honest 
conviction:  it  is  controversial — not  for  the  sake  of  con- 
troversy, but  for  the  sake  of  forcing  us  all  to  clarify  our 
thinking  and  revise  or  defend  the  ideas  we  may  have 
been  living  with  so  comfortably  all  these  years. 

Mr.  Bates  challenges  the  traditional  acceptance  of  the 
term  "quality"'  as  applied  to  circulation,  and  he  gets 
down  to  bedrock  in  his  determination  to  make  a  prac- 
tical application  of  his  thesis.  The  mediums  he  refers 
to  are  mentioned  not  as  individual  periodicals,  but  as 
representative  of  their  class.  While  his  treatment  is 
unquestionably  iconoclastic,  the  article  is  constructive 
in  its  underlying  purpose.  Because  of  its  freshness,  it 
should  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  all-too-limited 
literature  of  space-buying. 

As  is  true  of  other  contributions  of  a  controversial 
nature  which  have  appeared  in  these  columns,  it  is  not 
to  be  construed  that  in  publishing  this  article  the  Fort- 
nightly subscribes  to  Mr.  Bates"  theories;  nor  will  the 
Fortnightly  countenance  the  republication  of  the 
article  in  whole  or  in  part  as  an  editorial  expression 
or  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Bates'  article  is  in  the  nature  of  an  honest  exami- 
nation of  one  of  the  fundamental  considerations  of 
advertising,  and  as  such  deserves  to  be  published.  We 
will  be  glad  to  publish  articles  equally  candid  and  con- 
structive by  way  of  refutation. 


the  circulation  of  such 
publications  usually 
comes  in  very  small  pack- 
ages indeed.  There  is 
not  enough  of  it  in  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  pub- 
lications of  this  class  to 
make  it  interesting  by 
itself  to  any  advertiser 
who  has  a  considerable 
product  to  market. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
broadly  speaking  from  a 
general  advertiser's  point 
of  view,  is  there  any  such 
thing  in  the  United  States 
as      quality      circulation? 
There  is  class  circulation. 
That  is,  if  an  advertiser 
has  something  to  sell  that 
is    particularly    appealing 
to  Democrats  or  Jews  or 
farmers  or   Catholics,   he 
can     buy     circulation     in 
class      publications      that 
will  reach  just  these  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  differences  in 
intellectual    and    financial 
standing    in    any    one    of 
these  groups  are  as  great 
as  they  are  in  any  other. 
Isn't    it    true    that    for 
practical  purposes  the  ad- 
vertiser   is   wholly    inter- 
^=^=      ested     in     the     financial 
ability   of    the    people    to 
whom  he  presents  his  message?    Cash 
is  concrete.   It  is  definite.  You  either 
have  it  or  you  don't  have  it.    There 
is  no  question  about  it. 

When   it  comes  to  brains  or  lack 
of  them,  the  field  for  discussion  and 


they  are  less  likely  than  ordinary 
people  to  part  with  it  in  a  buoyant 
and  carefree  manner.  Therefore,  it 
may  be  a  moot  question  in  the  adver- 
tiser's mind  as  to  whether  the  qual- 
ity of  such  readers  is  worth  an  extra 

price,  for  as  a  rule  the  circulations  the  variance  of  opinion  is  as  wide 
for  which  quality  is  claimed  are  usu-  as  the  world.  You  and  I  know  quite 
ally  charged  for  at  a  high  rate  per  a  number  of  offensively  well-to-do 
1000.  people  who  have  so  little  sense  that 

_       _     we  wonder  how  they  ever  avoid  be- 

s    held    that    the    character"  of    the    ^HERE  is  one  other  element  that     ing  run  over  m  the  street^,  and  yet 

literary  and  editorial  contents  of  a  '         '        '  '       "         '         '  ""  "    "  '  "" 

publication  measures  the  quality  of 

its   circulation;    but    this,    it   would 

seem,   applies  to   intellectual   rather 

than  financial  standing.     It  is  a  fact 

that  highly  intellectual  people  do  not 

always  have  the  most  money,  and  it 

is  fair  to  assume  that  when   intel- 
lectuals   do    have    plenty    of   money 


X  is  believed  to  have  bearing  on  the  they   buy    high    priced   automobiles, 

question  of  the  quality  of  circulation  fur    coats,    furniture,    jewelry    and 

—that  is,  the  mechanical  excellence  practically  everything  else  that  ad- 

of  a  publication.    A  superlative  kind  vertisers    have    to    sell.     They    read 

of  typography,  paper  and  press  work  nothing    but    the    newspapers    and 

is   presumed   to   attract   subscribers  these   are   not   always   the   so-called 

who  demand  the  best  of  everything  quality  newspapers, 

and  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  A  study  of  the  literary  and  edi- 

The  reasoning  may  be  correct,  but  torial   contents   of   a   magazine   will 
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reveal  the  literary  tastes  of  its 
readers  and  tlie  probable  lines  of 
their  intellectual  activities.  They  may 
constitute  a  class  to  whom  a  limited 
number  of  products  might  be  par- 
ticularly attractive,  but  there  is  no 
way  of  telling  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad  prospects  for  the  advertiser 
or  any  particular  kind  of  general 
merchandise,  whether  it  be  can- 
openers  or  grand  pianos. 

When  it  comes  to  daily  news- 
papers, the  decision  of  what  con- 
stitutes quality  circulation  from  an 
advertiser's  standpoint  is  even  more 
difficult.  If  you  take  the  circulation 
of  any  successful  newspaper  in  any 
community  in  the  United  States  and 
analyze  it.  you  will  have  a  fairly  ac- 
curate cross-section  of  the  population 
of  that  community.  Taking  the 
country  as   a  whole,   it   is  probable 


that  the  readers  of  Republican  news- 
papers have  more  money  tiian  the 
readers  of  Democratic  newspapers. 
The  Republican  Party  has  attracted 
the  more  conservative  element  of  the 
population.  The  conservative  ele- 
ment being  that  which  is  satisfied 
with  conditions  as  they  are — this 
satisfaction  being  instilled  by  a  fair 
degree  of  prosperity  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  ownership  of  some 
tangible  evidences  of  wealth.  In  op- 
position, the  Democratic  Party  is 
more  likely  to  find  adherents  among 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
incomes  and  condition.  But,  as  a 
healthy  dissatisfaction  is  the  first 
step  toward  progress,  these  same 
people  may  tomorrow  acquire  cash 
and  conservatism,  and  hence  may  be 
excellent  advertising  prospects  to- 
day.    We  should  always  look  ahead. 


Conditions  shift  so  rapidly  in  the 
United  States  that  yesterday's  con- 
gestion of  wealth  may  tomorrow  be 
scattered  to  the  winds,  while  yester- 
day's junk  dealer  may  be  riding 
around  in  a  Rolls-Royce.  The  old 
saying  that  "there  are  only  three 
generations  between  shirt  sleeves 
and  shirt  sleeves"  is  just  as  true  to- 
day as  it  ever  was,  S9  this  thing 
that  we  call  quality  circulation  is, 
and  must  be,  continuously  elusive; 
and  it  mav  be  completelv  illusive  as 
well. 

The  question  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  alleged  quality  of  circulation 
should  weigh  with  the  buyer  of 
space,  has  come  to  me  with  renewed 
force  and  interest  in  the  course  of 
a  recent  study  of  the  Greater  New 
York  market. 
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5 — Bombastic  Boomerangs — 5 

By  Kenneth  M.  Goode 


MY  old  and  eminently  success- 
ful friend,  E.  R.  Crowe,  sent 
me  the  other  day  a  well  ar- 
ranged piece  of  literature  which  he 
has  subsequently  assured  me  was  "a 
mass  of  testimonials  from  mail- 
order advertisers"  about  some  of  his 
magazines.  Following  the  regular 
modest  practice  among  publishers, 
the  compositor  had  set  in  capitals 
"Newstand  Group."  The  name  oc- 
curred some  fifteen  times,  each  time 
sticking  out  like  the  proverbial  sore 
thumb.  My  attempt  to  read  the 
page  was  like  a  friendly  approach  to 
a  pair  of  oyster  tongs.  So  I  gave  it 
up  unread,  as  would  any  intelligent 
man  with  regard  for  time  and  his 
eyesight. 

On  account  of  the  long  title,  this 
happens  to  be  an  extreme  case. 

But  the  practice  is  more  or  less 
universal.  I  know  modest  men  who 
would  hesitate  to  lift  an  adoring  hat 
every  time  they  mention  their  own 
name,  who,  nevertheless,  have  their 
typewriters  pound  the  publication 
name  in  CAPITALS  every  time  it  is 
mentioned.  It  is  a  strange  habit, 
based,  I  should  think,  on  utterly 
false  psychology  and  reasonably 
questionable  taste. 

The  very  same  men,  or  lots  of 
them,  who  exphasize  the  mere  name 
at  the  expense  of  whatever  impor- 
tant thing  there  may  be  to  say  about 
it,  will  shyly  dictate  in  a  letter  "the 
writer,"    when    obviously    they    can 


mean  nobody  but  "I."  The  naked  I 
is  a  perfect  case  of  honi  soit  qui  mal 
y  pense;  modestly  used,  the  first  per- 
son singular  is  a  most  unanimously 
interesting  word.  But,  at  best, 
"the  writer"  is  scarcely  a  perfect 
synonjTn. 

From  quite  a  different  motive,  yet 
with  a  remai-kably  similar  result,  we 
encounter  the  addition  of  nothing  to 
make  something  look  larger ! 

"$250.00  in  Prizes"  certainly  looks 
larger  at  first  glance  than  "$250  in 
Prizes."  Yet  anyone  who  hasn't 
sense  enough  immediately  to  strip 
off  the  two  zeros  to  find  the  real 
amount  offered  can't  be  much  worth 
attracting.  So,  apparently,  the  only 
object  of  printing  the  extra  naughts 
is  to  impress  on  the  reader  that  the 
prize  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  really 
a  hundred  times  smaller  than  it 
seemed  at  first  glance. 

AKIN  to  these  other  boomerangs, 
i.  but  infinitely  more  complicated 
and  more  ingeniously  exploited,  is  the 
old  and  still  popular  habit  of  count- 
ing five  members,  more  or  less,  to 
the  family;  then  putting  the  whole 
family  to  work  reading  a  single 
magazine,  and  claiming  them  all  as 
"circulation." 

Taking  first  merely  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures :  the  average  family  of 
the  whole  United  States  is  today  con- 
siderably nearer  four  than  the  old- 
fashioned  five.     And  where,   on  the 


average,  the  family  runs  larger,  the 
wealth  and  reading  power  dimin- 
ishes very  rapidly. 

Next,  the  larger  part  of  even  a 
mathematical  family  is  always  very 
young  children.  Any  statistically 
minded  person  can  consult  the 
"World  Almanac."  I  happen  to  have 
before  my  eyes  an  analysis  of  a 
typical  New  York  district  in  which 
the  children  from  one  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  constitute  one-third  of 
the  family. 

But  casting  resolutely  aside  the 
touching  picture  of  the  babe  in  arms 
reading  dimly  through  the  trans- 
lucent patriarchial  whiskers,  think 
of  the  boomerangic  effect  such  a 
multiplication  of  actual  figures  must 
have  when  the  returns  from  any 
given  advertisement  come  up  for 
cold  analysis. 

Having  accepted  the  publisher's 
proclamation  that  his  circulation  is, 
say,  five  times  as  big  as  it  really  is, 
a  count  of  returns  on  that  inflated 
basis  will  necessarily  show  it  five 
times  as  feeble  in  responsive  buying 
powers  as  it  really  is.  Which  is  a 
boomerang  with  a  real  kick. 

All  of  us  make  enough  mistakes 
by  accident  to  keep  business  in  a 
fair  state  of  confusion.  With  a  rea- 
sonable attention  to  the  mental 
processes  of  the  average  man,  how- 
ever, we  can  at  least  avoid  the  long 
list  of  old  familiar  snag-toothed, 
moth-eaten  Boomerangs  of  Bombast. 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  a  Sales  Manager 


The  Salesman  Who  Is  Infected  by 
the  Business  Cycle  Virus 


By  Robert  En^el 


IOOSE  thinking  and 
loose  talking 
-iruin  a  vast 
amount  o  f  business 
every  year.  I  know 
more  than  a  baker's 
dozen  of  salesmen  who 
have  been  unfit  for 
constructive  selling 
because  they  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  exposition 
of  some  business  fore- 
caster. Before  Bab- 
son,  Isaac  Newton  — 
or  whoever  it  was  dis- 
covered that  whatever 
goes  up  must  come 
down  —  started  to  get 
so  much  publicity, 
these  men  plugged 
away  in  good  times 
and  bad,  fighting 
for  orders.  Of  course, 
they  got  less  business 
in  dull  times  than  in 
good,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  did 
get  their  due  share  of 
business — and  all  the 
time.  Now  they  are 
losing  out  to  salesmen 
who  couldn't  tell  a  car 
loading  curve  from  a 
pie  chart,  and  whose 
mental  attitude  is  not 
the  slave  of  that  thick 
black  line  that  claims 
to  foretell  the  way 
business    is    heading.  =i^ 

Before  he  started 
to  become  a  chart  hound,  Dave  John- 
son would  not  accept  a  lugubrious 
story  of  bad  times  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future  in  lieu  of  an  order. 
Though  he  had  a  vague  idea  that 
sometimes  sales  were  harder  to 
make  than  at  other  times,  he  believed 
that  in  this  country,  at  least,  busi- 
ness could  never  come  close  to  abso- 
lute stagnation.  He  felt  that  people 
would  always  buy  if  they  were  sold, 
and  he  took  it  that  the  prospect's 
cry  of  approaching  dull   times  was 


BEFORE  he  became  a  chart  hound,  Dave  Johnson  would  not 
accept  a  story  of  bad  times  in  the  offing  in  lieu  of  an  order. 
But  now  liis  mind  is  filled  with  a  jumble  of  assorted  solid  black 
and  dotted  curve  lines.  He  is  beaten  before  he  starts  by  his  ever 
present  statistical  hangover.  With  a  vivid  image  of  the  inevit- 
ability of  hard  times  to  come,  how  can  he  answer  the  man  who 
begs  off  ordering  goods  on  the  grounds  of  slackening  demand? 


more  a  request  to  be  convinced  to 
the  contrary  than  an  excuse  for  not 
ordering. 

But  picture  him  now.  His  mind  is 
filled  with  a  jumble  of  jagged  and 
assorted  solid  black  and  dotted  curves 
relating  to  bank  clearings,  gold  im- 
ports, commodity  costs  and  so  on. 
He  is  influenced  by  reports  that 
business  is  on  the  downgrade,  of- 
fered by  investment  houses  and  eco- 
nomic services,  and  swallowed  with- 
out reasoning  by  that  class  that  pre- 


fers to  have  its  opin- 
ions come  ready  made 
from  without  rather 
than  emanate  from 
within  as  a  result  of 
their  own  cerebral 
functioning. 

Picture  Dave  try- 
ing to  get  business 
from  a  customer  who 
is  just  as  much  a  be- 
liever in  the  pessimis- 
t  i  c  outpourings  a  s 
himself!  A  half  per 
cent  rise  in  interest 
rates  gives  such  a 
dealer  insomnia  for  a 
week.  When  Dave 
gets  around  to  see 
him,  he  is  psychologi- 
cally unfit  to  talk  con- 
structively. Between 
them,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  they 
have  registered  their 
submission  to  the  dic- 
tates of  some  fore- 
caster, and  have  even 
gone  him  one  better, 
because  instead  of  an- 
alyzing the  matter  for 
themselves  they  find 
it  easier  to  multiply 
the  valleys  and  the 
peaks.  When  the 
modern  Delphic  oracle 
says  "Do  w  n,"  they 
speed  the  toboggan. 
^^^  About  the  most  per- 

nicious thing  that  has 
affected  business  is  the  practice  of 
certain  individuals  of  placing  too 
much  credence  in  the  futuristic  ut- 
terances of  others.  This  applies 
whether  the  prognostications  are 
made  by  optimists  or  pessimists. 
During  all  depressions  financial 
writers  show  a  tendency  to  attribute 
most  of  the  difficulties  to  minor 
causes  of  a  superficial  nature  rather 
than  to  deep-lying  ills  of  a  more  per- 
manent character,  but  this  fact  is 
not  evident  to  those  who  follow  the 
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preachments.  What  they  get  is  a 
surface  picture  that  has  the  effect  of 
making  them  despondent  and  that 
serves  as  a  deterrent  so  far  as  con- 
structive business  planning  is  con- 
cerned. 

One  salesman  of  my  acquaintance 
fell  heir  to  a  pamphlet  that  convinc- 
ingly proved  to  him  that  business 
can  be  on  the  uptrend  only  half  the 
time.  The  other  half  it  must  in- 
escapably decline.  He  was  particu- 
larly receptive  to  the  idea,  for  orders 
had  been  extremely  hard  to  get. 
With  a  vivid  impression  that  he  had 
stumbled  upon  an  enlightening  truth, 
this  salesman  was  in  no  position  to 
answer  the  man  who  begged  off  or- 
dering on  the  grounds  of  slackening 
demand  and  worse  to  come.  Such  a 
salesman  is  beaten  before  he  starts. 

It  should  not  be  difficult,  however, 
to  indicate  to  a  salesman  of  this 
type  that  he  is  swallowing  undi- 
gested a  lot  of  information  that 
should    rather    be    mentally   chewed 


before  being  permitted  to  work  its 
way  into  his  system.  The  very  fact 
that  he  can  be  interested  and  in- 
fluenced by  statistics  and  charts 
points  a  cure.  In  the  case  of  the 
salesman  who  became  infected  by  the 
business  cycle  theory  the  cure  was 
effected  in  the  following  manner: 

His  sales  manager  early  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  producing, 
and  soon  learned  the  reason  why. 
Fortunately,  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  combat  the  problem  was  possessed 
by  the  sales  manager.  He  invited  the 
salesman  out  to  dinner  one  evening 
and,  over  the  cigars,  turned  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  trend  of  business.  His 
salesman,  feeling  at  ease,  began  to 
deliver  himself  of  the  stereotyped 
reasons  for  his  belief  that  the  going 
would  be  hard  for  some  time  to  come 
because  of  the  fact  that  "statistics 
show  that  we  are  now  entering  upon 
a  period  of  decline."  Here  was  the 
very  opportunity  the  manager  had 
been  awaiting. 


"Where  do  you  get  your  facts?" 
he  asked. 

"Why,  from  so-and-so,"  was  the 
reply. 

"And  you're  sure  his  theory  is  100 
per  cent  right?" 

"Well,  it  strikes  me  as  being  logi- 
cal ;  besides,  the  facts  and  figures  for 
a  number  of  years  are  given  in  black 
and  white.     I  can't  refute  them." 

"If  you  can't  refute  them,  perhaps 
I  can,"  remarked  the  sales  manager. 
He  reached  for  his  portfolio,  opened 
it,  and  extracted  a  sheaf  of  papers. 

"Here's  a  lot  of  dope  I  cut  from 
a  leading  financial  paper  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  war,"  he  said, 
handing  a  printed  article  to  the 
salesman.  "It  makes  the  prediction 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  there 
would  be  a  fall  in  prices,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Europe  would 
have  to  work  harder  than  ever  and 
that  manufacturers  would  compete 
more  zealously  than  ever  before  for 
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This  Cutout  Makes  a  Closed 
Can  Appear  Open 


M^ 


"A  N  Y     manufacturers     ' 
spend    thousands    of     ! 

.dollars    every    year    on 
display     material     and     sales 
helps  that  miss  fire.   The  chief     I 
fault  to  be  found  with  them  is     ! 
that  they  do  not  embody  any 
idea  or  motive  that  will  help 
the  dealer  make  sales.     This 
thought   is   prompted   by   the 
unusual  interest  that  has  been 
manifested    in    an    ingenious 
cutout,  printed  in  four  colors, 
originated   by   Hills   Brothers 
Company   for   use   in   connec- 
tion with  its  cans  of  Drome- 
dary Smyrna  Figs.     The  de- 
vice, made  of  heavy  cardboard, 
is  designed  to  be  affixed  to  the 
top   of   a   closed   can.      When 
placed  in  position,  the  cutout 
fits    snugly.     The    impression 
conveyed    to   the   beholder    is     ] 
that  of  a  can  that  has  been 
opened  and  the  lid  forced  up,      i 
disclosing    to    view    what    is 
apparently  a  luscious  layer  of     i 
golden-ripe    figs.     With    such 
fidelity  has  the  natural  coloring  of 
the  tin  and  the  figs  been  reproduced, 
that  the  effect  is  one  of  i-eality,  even 
when    viewed    from    close    quarters. 
The  company's  salesmen   state  that 
dealers  who  see  a  can  with  the  cut- 


out in  place,  if  not  disillusioned  be- 
forehand, invariably  make  an  effort 
to  respond  to  the  gracious  invitation 
to  "Taste  one  of  these" — a  concrete 
demonstration  of  the  effectiveness 
and    practical    worth    of    the    idea. 


Letters  and  comments  re- 
ceived from  dealers  testify  to 
the  sales-building  value  of  the 
cutout.  One  retailer,  who 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  sell 
more  than  half  a  dozen  cans 
of  figs  in  a  week,  installed  a 
window  display  of  canned  figs 
with  the  cutouts  in  place.  The 
interest  aroused  in  the  pass- 
ers-by resulted  in  the  sales  of 
two  cases  of  canned  figs,  his 
entire  stock,  in  less  than  a 
week. 

The  idea  is  capable  of  wide 
application     and     adaptation. 
So   far  as   canned   goods   are 
concerned,  the  display  top  un- 
doubtedly   invests    the    ordi- 
narily   static    tin    can    with 
dynamic    vitality.     Appeal    is 
made  not  only  to  the  vision, 
but  to  that  sense  which  the 
psychologists    are    pleased    to 
refer     to     as     the     "hunger- 
appeal."    The   cutout    demon- 
strates that  dealers  will   use 
rather  than  discard  any  idea 
that    boosts   business.      In   addition, 
the  fact  is  clearly  proved  that  an  in- 
genious and  clever  idea  sells  itself. 
It    does    not    require    lengthy    har- 
angues to  enlist  the  cooperation   of 
salesmen  and  dealers  for  its  use. 
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Some  of  the  Fundamentals  in 
Sales  Management 

By  B.  J.  Williams 

Director  of  Sales,  The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SALES  management  is 
a  problem  in  human 
relations.  It  is  more 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  man- 
age a  crew  of  salesmen 
than  it  is  to  handle  a 
group  of  men  in  almost 
any  other  line  of  work. 
A  factory  foreman  has  his 
men  right  at  hand;  he  is 
in  close  personal  contact 
with  them.  He  knows  \hv 
circumstances  surround- 
ing each  man  at  a  par- 
ticular time.  If  I  am  a 
factory  manager  and  I 
come  up  to  you  and  say : 
"George,  what  are  you 
doing?  This  is  all  wrong" 
— I  know  the  mood  you 
are  in,  and  I  can  put  some- 
thing into  my  voice  that 
tones  down  the  severity  of 
that  statement.  The  sales 
manager's  man  is  away 
off  in  Wyoming,  or  Texas. 
He  gets  a  letter,  after  he 
has  been  buffeted  about  or 
perhaps  has  driven  seven- 
ty-five or  a  hundred  miles 
through  the  rain,  and  this  is  what 
greets  him.  Maybe  it  isn't  a  harsh 
letter  at  all,  but  in  his  condition  it 
hurts.  Or  maybe  he  gets  it  in  the 
morning  after  a  good  night's  rest 
and  a  good  breakfast.  He  is  feeling 
fine  and  starts  out  to  "make  her 
snow."  He  says:  "Bill,  let  me  have 
the  mail."  He  gets  the  letter,  reads 
it  over,  and  then  sivears  a  blue 
streak.  And  I  have  seen  them  take 
letters  like  that  and  pass  them  over 
to  a  fellow  salesman  and  say: 
"How'd  you  like  to  have  a  lobster 
like  that  for  a  sales  manager?" 

We  all  have  to  write  our  salesmen. 
They  all  have  to  be  jacked-up  once 
in  a  while,  just  as  we  have  to  be 
jacked-up  once  in  a  while  by  the  men 
higher  up.  But  when  I  have  to  jack 
a  man  up,  I  ti-y  to  have  the  letter 
reach  him  on  Saturday  night,  so 
that  he  will  have  time  to  get  over  it 
by  Monday  morning,  and  thus  save 
a  day. 


B.  J.  Williams 

The  average  salesman  is  honest 
and  sincere,  and  he  wants  to  do  what 
is  right.  If  you  have  any  other  kind 
in  your  organization  it  is  your  own 
fault  for  hiring  such  men.  You  are 
going  to  get  caught  once  in  a  while, 
of  course,  but  if  you  have  an  entire 
organization  of  such  men,  or  any 
considerable  number  of  men  of  that 
sort,  then  blame  yourself,  for  you 
have  hired  the  wrong  kind  of  men. 
Or  maybe  after  hiring  them  you 
haven't  trained  them  right. 

Salesmen  are  willing  to  take  criti- 
cism when  they  have  it  coming,  if 
you  give  them  praise  when  they  de- 
serve it.  This  the  average  sales 
manager  is  seldom  willing  to  do.  He 
is  afraid  the  salesman  will  get  a 
swelled  head  and  ask  for  more  money. 
If  you  are  paying  your  man  fairly 
and  he  doesn't  receive  your  criticism 
in  the  right  spirit  (when  it  is  de- 
served), and  if  he  doesn't  when  you 
praise  him,  take  it  and  keep  his  feet 


on  the  ground,  that  is  be- 
cause you  haven't  edu- 
cated him  properly. 

That  brings  me  to  an- 
other factor  that  is  fund- 
amental in  sales  manage- 
ment. You  should  treat 
your  men  fairly  in  the 
matter  of  remuneration. 
I  don't  believe  in  "trad- 
ing" with  men  as  to  sal- 
aries any  more  than  I  be- 
lieve in  "trading"  with  a 
dealer  on  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise. Every  fellow 
thinks  he  is  worth  just  a 
little  more  than  you  pay 
him,  and  the  average  em- 
ployer thinks  he  is  worth 
a  little  less.  Now  the  thing 
I  am  arguing  for  is  this: 
determine  a  man's  worth 
as  nearly  as  possible  and 
then  pay  him  a  little  more 
than  that.  Yes,  a  little 
more  than  that ;  then  you 
wrll  have  a  happy,  con- 
tented, efficient  salesman. 
But  if  you  pay  him  a  lit- 
tle less,  if  it  is  only  a 
nickel  a  week,  he  will  be  dissatisfied. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  isn't  worth 
more,  you  should  be  able  to  convince 
him  of  that  fact,  and  if  you  can't  sell 
him  your  proposition,  then  he 
shouldn't  be  working  for  you  any 
more  than  if  he  didn't  believe  in 
your  goods.  He  can't  produce  satis- 
factory results  for  your  firm  unless 
he  believes  he  is  getting  a  square 
deal.  He  can't  make  the  customers 
believe  you  are  a  reputable  concern — 
the  squarest  bunch  of  men  he  ever 
had  contact  with — unless  he  believes 
that  himself. 

We  have  in  our  organization  a  cer- 
tain point  at  which  we  start  a  man 
whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  a 
successful  salesman,  and  whose  ex- 
perience would  seem  to  qualify  him 
for  the  line  for  which  we  are  going 
to  engage  him.  No  man  will  be  started 
higher  than  that,  no  matter  how  good 
he  is.  After  that  it  is  up  to  him.  If 
in  a  short  space  of  time  he  demon- 
[CONTINXJED  ON   PAGE  52] 
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YDS 


THESE  labels,  by  Kauffer,  go  on  cotton  prints  made  in  Manchester  (England)  and  sold  throughout  South 
America.  The  originals  are  brilliant  in  coloring  and  show  more  thought  in  design  than  is  true  of  most 
labels  usefl  either  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  The  appreciation  of  design  which  these  have 
aroused    is   shown   by   the   fact   that   English   board    and    preparatory    schools    use    them    in    design    classes 
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Are  We  Developing  Sounder  Ways 
of  Getting  Distribution? 


By  C.  A.  Rheinstrom 


YOUNG  as  modern  advertising 
is  reputed  to  be,  who  among  us 
cannot  recall  the  days  when 
the  advertising  man  was  but  a  step 
removed  from  the  medicine  show 
man  in  appearance  and  in  methods? 
Ponderous  in  aggressive  vest,  talk- 
ing necktie  and  boastful  spats,  his 
manner  performed  the  promise  of 
his  costume.  And  if  he  was  plebeian 
in  his  approach,  certain  it  is  that  he 
was  most  patrician  in  his  attack. 

The  brilliant  prospects  he  flaunted 
before  his  victims  were  buoyed  up 
by  numberless  cipherish  balloons. 
Advertising,  as  he  preached  it,  was 
a  matter  where  dollars  ran  into  the 
thousands,  the  tens  of  thousands,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Advertising 
was  a  mighty  force.  Properly 
financed,  he  chanted,  it  could  force 
every  dealer  in  the  land  to  beg  a  car- 
load of  your  product. 

The  gorgeous  advertising  cam- 
paigns were  thrown  into  the  prom- 
ised land  like  a  cloudburst  on  a 
desert — to  force  distribution!  By 
sheer  inexhaustibility  of  dollars  and 
doggedness  of  temperament,  some 
succeeded. 

But  the  losses!  That  fantastic 
splurge  of  not-so-long  ago  left  the 
business  road  a  milky  way  of  bleach- 
ing bones.  The  orgy  was  almost 
fatal  to  advertising.  Almost.  But 
not  quite. 

Although  a  great  professor  in  a 
great  university  still  cites  this 
skeleton-in-the-closet  as  an  example 
of  the  economic  waste  of  advertising, 
advertising  is  actually  too  real  an 
economic  factor  ever  to  suffer  com- 
plete annihilation.  A  new  genera- 
tion of  advertising  men  took  hold  of 
the  helm.  They  were  a  more  con- 
servative crew,  individually.  They 
were  business  men,  primarily.  And 
they  had  a  horrible  example  to  croak 
effectively  from  above  their  roll-tops, 
"Nevermore." 

So  gradually  dawned  the  day  of 
"sectional  distribution."  Where  the 
old  advertising  generals  had  mar- 
shaled a  huge  howitzer  to  bombard 
an  aviary,  the  new  leaders  chose  the 
less  expensive  rifle  and  brought  down 
their   targets   with   deftness    rather 


than  dollars.  The  market  was 
strategically  divided  into  geographi- 
cal classifications.  With  the  key 
city  of  each  territory  as  headquar- 
ters, a  flood  of  salesmen  was  released 
to  saturate  every  corner.  Simul- 
taneously, local  newspaper  adver- 
tising was  placed.  The  plan  was 
repeated  in  each  territory.  All  terri- 
tories covered,  national  advertising 
was  initiated.  Thus  the  product 
was  distributed  and  a  consumer  de- 
mand aroused  at  once.  Fair  enough. 
Some  of  America's  biggest  successes 
of  today  "arrived"  by  just  this 
method. 

The  advent  of  the  new  movement 
was  forecasted  about  two  years  ago. 
It  made  itself  known  in  the  increas- 
ingly heated  arguments  between 
"mail-order"  advertising  men  and 
"publicity"  advertising  men.  Claude 
Hopkins,  then  president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  wrote  a  book  called  "Scien- 
tific Advertising."  Intended  as  ad- 
vertising literature  for  his  agency, 
Hopkins'  "Scientific  Advertising" 
created  a  greater  sensation  than  any 
advertising  textbook  has  ever 
aroused.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  "Scientific  Advertising" 
has  probably  had  a  greater  effect 
upon  modern  advertising  methods 
than  any  other  single  force. 

BRIEFLY,  "Scientific  Advertis- 
ing" preached  the  plan  of  "mail- 
order" advertising.  It  held  that  copy 
which  could  sell  goods  direct  from 
the  manufacturer,  which  could  sell 
enough  merchandise  to  make  a  profit 
on  every  advertisement,  was  logical 
advertising,  effective  advertising; 
that  "mail-order"  copy  methods 
were  most  reasonable  even  for  prod- 
ucts having  dealer  distribution.  And 
though  frequently  and  irritatingly 
dogmatic,  Hopkins  was  right. 

Almost  simultaneously,  almost  in 
the  nature  of  an  answer,  came  Glen 
Buck's  equally  famous  book.  As 
violently  as  Hopkins  had  praised  the 
"mail-order"  method  identified  with 
Pepsodent's  success,  so  did  Glen 
Buck  eulogize  the  "publicity"  method 
identified    with    Phoenix    Hosiery's 


Arguments  of  obvious  merit  may 
be  advanced  for  both  sides.  The 
answer  to  the  question  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  evolved  from  actual 
practice.  Witness  Cream  of  Wheat 
using  white  space  to  tell  a  story. 
Note  Postum  Cereal  discarding 
artistic  display  lines  for  artistic  type 
an-angement.  Observe  Lifebuoy 
Soap  displacing  its  shouting  mariner 
with  a  persuasive  mother.  All  con- 
tain keys  or  coupons  for  detailed 
literature.  All  are  checked  for  im- 
mediate and  actual  results.  All  are 
achieving  such  rapid  and  satisfac- 
tory success  for  their  products  that 
they  are  the  sensations  of  present- 
day  advertising. 

HAS  it  never  occurred  to  our 
"m  e  1  a  n  c  h  0  1  y  merchandising 
men"  that  here  might  be  the  key  of 
the  current  merchandising  problem? 
That  mail-order  advertising,  both  in 
form  and  in  practice,  might  be  to- 
morrow's method  of  economically 
ivinning   distribution — here,    to'day? 

Thei'e  are  few  products  upon  the 
dealers'  shelves  that  could  not  be  sold 
by  mail,  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turer. Cakes  and  corsets  as  well  as 
correspondence  courses  are  making 
fortunes  now  from  mail-order  adver- 
tising! 

The  coming  method  of  securing 
distribution  is  clear  enough.  The 
manufacturer  who  has  faith  enough 
in  his  product  to  put  it  upon  the 
market,  will  vindicate  that  faith,  will 
prove  the  expected  demand,  before 
he  asks  the  dealer  to  become  his 
partner. 

The  manufacturer  will  offer  his 
product  nationally,  or  locally,  as  the 
case  may  be,  direct  from  himself, 
with  mail-order  advertising.  As  he 
fills  orders,  he  will  correlate  his  cus- 
tomers according  to  dealers'  or  job- 
bers' territories.  Once  a  reasonable 
number  of  customers  has  been  made 
in  each  territory,  he  will  approach 
the  jobber  or  dealer  in  each  case  by 
means  of  a  salesman  or  letters.  He 
will  cite  the  actual  advertising  upon 
which  he  is  already  em'  arked.  He 
will  discuss  the  "nam  •  jiublicity" 
that    is    already    being    '  stablished. 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   51] 
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■And  Now  Concerning  Copy 


his  pencil  a-quiver  with  the  psychic 
impulse  of  a  brand-new  angle.  But 
what  can  a  poor  mortal  know  of  this 
fine  frenzy  that  animates  a  copyman 
who  has  captured  single-handed  a 
live,  new  idea! 


"Why  Wasn't  This  Thought  of 
Before?"  asks  a  flabbergasted  copy- 
man  writing  the  head  for  an  adver- 
tisement announcing  "a  wonderful 
raw  rubber  called  Natural  Crepe,  for 
the  soles  of  your  shoes."  Buried 
inconspicuously  in  his  thesis  I  find 
the  phrase  "pave  the  streets  with 
velvet  for  every  step  you  take." 
Which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  right 


Franklin's    recent    announcements 
of  new  models  are  notable  for  sim- 


EVERYBODY  these  days  takes  a 
whack  at  automobile  copy.  It's 
the  thing  to  do — unless  you 
write  it  yourself.  I  have  even  seen, 
as  one  problem  in  a  standard  employ- 
ment questionnaire  used  by  an 
agency,  this  query:  "What  is  wrong 
with  automobile  advertising  today, 
and  why?"  One  brave  attempt  was 
made  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the 
advertising  man  for  Packard  out  on 
the  Coast.  He  made  a  grand  bonfire 
of  all  the  ancient,  time-worn  auto- 
motive phrases  and  folderols,  and 
ran  an  advertisement  in  which  he 
said  he  was  going  to  sell  cars  with- 
out their  kind  and  elegant  assistance. 
Every  advertising  man  in  the  coun- 
try yelled  "Attaboy!"  but  his  local  foot  to  hop  off  on. 
advertising  club  almost  lynched  him. 

So  he  went  back,  a  much  chastened  § 

man,  to  his  old  textbooks,  "Twenty- 
three  Years  of  Craftsmanship"  and 
"The    Dignity    That    Is    Inherently 
Packard."      And    thus    ended 
one    rebellion. 


Heads  that  tower:  "Bat- 
tling Ymir  Way  Into  Town" — 
(Concrete  Highway  —  Port- 
land Cement  Association). 

"Is  Your  Brush  Hitting  on 
all  32?" — (Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Toothbrush). 

"The  Etiquette  of  Bump- 
ing."—  (Weed  Bumpers). 

"A  Brass-Knuckled  Call  for 
Six -Thirty."  —  (Tom -Tom 
Alarm  —  New  Haven  Clock 
Company). 


"By  its  white  dot  you  shall 
know  it  as  the  aristocrat  of 
pendom,"  admonishes  Sheaf- 
fer  with  a  graceful  behind- 
the-curtain  bow  to  Dunhill. 
For  all  I  know,  the  idea  may 
have  come  out  of  the  fac- 
tory suggestion  box  or  half  a 
dozen  heavy  conferences.  But 
I  prefer  to  picture  its  nativity 
thus: 

A     long-legged     copyman  fRANKtrN  .uto.,ob.le  company        sv««h,se  n 

seeks  lazy  inspiration  in  the 

depths  of  a  Dunhill.     His  mind  in    pie  and  effective  treatment  of  back- 

a  hypnotic  trance,  he  gazes  idly  at    ground.     Great   sweeping,   rainbow- 


GRASS— A  Motion  Picture  of  a 
Happening — From  a  Story  Written  by 
an  Angry  God — Scenario  from  the 
Hand  of  Destiny— Enacted  by  50,000 
Human  Beings  and  Half  a  Million 
Beasts — Under  a  Cynical  Sky  Dotted 
with  Doubting  Stars — -Staged  in  a 
World  Withered  by  the  Crimson 
Thumbprint  of  Catastrophe — A  Tale 
the  Eyes  of  Man  Have  Never  Seen  and 
the  Hand  of  Man  Not  Written. 

Tall  talk  for  a  roll  of  celluloid. 
But  then,  Barnum's  elephants  are  at 
the  Garden  and  Conan  Doyle's 
dinosaur!  play  twice  daily  at  the 
Astor,  so  what's  a  hard-pressed 
press  agent  to  do?  By  the  way, 
wouldn't  that  "crimson  thumbprint 
of  catastrophe"  make  a  dandy  Hart- 
ford Fire  Insurance  advertisement? 


Nothing  so  exactly  defines  the  "in- 
definable air,"  nothing  so  surely  con- 
veys the  "inimitable  charm,"  as  a 
"couple  of  French  words  in  italics." 
We  copymen  need  an  "Adver- 
tising Guide  to  French."  We're 
weary  of  scratching  our  heads 
over  tailleur  or  coutourier, 
and  finally  abiding  by  the 
high  school  French  of  our 
stenographer.  Voila!  In  two  or 
three  pages  of  the  Times  I 
find  les  Americaines,  tea  Pa- 
risiennes,  modes  de  riguer, 
comme  il  faut,  passe  and  a 
dozen  chics.  Tell  us,  in  the 
same  book,  how  to  spell  the 
Riviera,  Cannes,  Nice,  Biar- 
ritz and  the  other  swell  places. 
Give  us  a  list  of  hotels  like 
the  Ritz,  the  Crillon,  the  Ad- 
lon,  where  the  elite  (how  does 
that  accent  dip?)  hang  out. 
Yes,  indeed,  we  need  this  Ad- 
vertising Baedecker.  When 
once  a  copyman  begins  to  sus- 
pect a  French  word — even  an 
old  friend  like  mademoiselle — • 
he  needs  the  ocular  proof  be- 
fore he  is  ready  to  okay  for 
plates. 


FRANKLIN 


the  little  white  dot  that  marks  the 
aristocrat  of  pipedom.  Suddenly, 
cl'ear  out  of  his  chair  he  leaps,  as  the 
Big  Idea  streaks  through  his  hazy 
thought-clouds,  setting  his  brain  a- 
tingle  with  the  wine  of  discovery  and 


like  arches,  one  taller  than  the  other, 
and  massive  columns.  No  detail, 
but    the    shadows     solid,     graceful, 


The  Man  in  the  Silver  Mask, 
'  who  broadcasts  the  harmonies 

of  a  big  tire  company  over  the 
radio,  proves  that  anonymity  is  the 
true  test  of  merit.  The  public  in 
the  mass  likes  an  element  of  mys- 
tery. I've  heard  more  talk  of  this 
masked  singer  than  I  have  about  the 


heroic,  suggestive  of  the  interior  and  tires  the  company  makes.  Why  not 
exterior  of  a  cathedral.  At  least  make  the  entire  program  anony- 
that  was  the  effect  on  me.  mous? 


One  Thousand  Dollars  for  Charity 

WE  are  witnessing  an  amazing  trend  in  the  tech- 
nique of  "testimonial"  advertising.  No  longer 
is  the  testimonial  garbed  in  homespun,  such  as  was 
worn  by  the  patent  medicine  reading  notice  of  old.  In 
this  year  of  grace  testimonials  are  embellished  by  all 
the  arts  and  graces  at  the  disposal  of  modern  adver- 
tising; they  are  no  longer  written  by  Mrs.  X,  or  some 
unknown  on  the  fringes  of  a  country  town.  Instead, 
leaders  in  society,  artists,  stage  celebrities  and 
others  contribute  their  personal  endorsement  of  this 
or  that  lotion,  perfume  or  beauty  cream. 

Some  of  these  testimonials  undoubtedly  are  genuine. 
It  is  common  knowledge  in  advertising  circles,  however, 
that  many  of  the  "personal  endorsements"  are  obtained 
by  the  lavish  donation  of  perfumes,  beauty  preparations 
or  apparel,  or  a  monetary  contribution  to  some  social 
celebrity's  "favorite  charity."  In  many  of  these  in- 
stances the  celebrity  endorses  the  product  without  even 
using  it. 

If  advertising  is  to  raise  itself  to  higher  levels  it 
must  not  only  keep  itself  free  from  the  taint  that  stig- 
matizes quack  consumption  cures,  but  it  must  also 
guard  against  sophisticated  lying  that  stretches  public 
credulity  to  the  breaking  point. 


Higher  Subscription  Rates  ? 

RECENTLY,  R.  L.  McLean,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  in  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers'  Association  at  Altoona,  Pa., 
stated  that  the  cost  of  publishing  a  twelve-page  paper, 
including  paper,  ink  and  postage,  for  312  issues,  is 
$3.37  in  the  first  and  second  zones,  $4.76  in  the  next 
four  zones,  and  $5.81  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  zones, 
with  the  increased  postal  rates.  He  declared  that  the 
only  relief  for  the  publisher  was  to  charge  higher  sub- 
scription rates. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  public  should 
be  asked  to  meet  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
periodicals  it  reads.  To  raise  subscription  rates  may 
cut  dowm  circulations  to  some  extent,  but  in  doing  so  it 
will  tend  to  eliminate  over-duplication;  and  the  circu- 
lation that  is  paid  for  more  nearly  on  a  basis  of  the 
cost  of  publication  will  be  more  valuable  circulation  to 
the  advertiser. 


Necessities  on  Deferred  Payments 

ONE  of  the  significant  trends  of  the  day,  and  one 
that  promises  to  have  an  important  influence  on 
many  lines  of  business,  is  the  new  application  of  the 
deferred  payment  plan  to  the  necessities  of  life. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  sold 
today  are  sold  on  some  form  of  deferred  payment,  gen- 
erally with  the  aid  of  a  centralized  financial  agency 
which  takes  the  responsibility  from  the  dealer  and  the 
manufacturer  and  gives  them  their  capital  to  work 
with.  This  same  plan  has  been  applied  to  various  other 
lines  of  semi-luxuries. 


So  successfully  has  it  worked  that  the  paint  industry 
recently  applied  it  to  the  painting  of  houses.  And  now 
comes  word  of  a  deferred  payment  plan  that  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Beaver  Products  Company  which,  to 
quote  from  the  company's  letter  to  the  trade,  provides 
that: 

Without  a  cent  of  credit  cost  or  a  bit  of  credit  risk  to  you 
or  the  contractor,  without  indorsements  of  any  kind,  you 
can  offer  home  owners  the  opportunity  to  re-roof,  remodel, 
or  repair  now  and  have  ten  months  to  pay.  Yet  you  and 
the  contractor  get  your  money  in  full  on  the  completion  of 
the  job. 

The  application  of  deferred  payments  to  such  ele- 
mental needs  as  painting  and  roofing  will  inevitably 
cause  the  leaders  in  other  industries  to  turn  to  this 
device  to  stimulate  sales  in  their  own  lines.  This  will 
have  two  effects:  It  will  make  it  easier  for  people  to 
buy  the  things  they  need,  which  will  put  necessities  in 
keener  competition  with  luxuries,  and  it  will  remove 
the  risk  and  costs  of  financing  from  the  retailer  and 
manufacturer  and  place  it  on  the  banker,  where  it 
belongs. 

©^&^ 

We  May  Learn  From  Radio 

PERHAPS  in  overcoming  the  limitations  imposed  on 
advertisers  who  would  use  radio  as  an  advertising 
medium  we  shall  learn  greater  subtlety  in  utilizing  the 
other  mediums  of  advertising.  Who  knows  but  that  a 
new  copy  form  will  evolve  that  will  be  as  entertaining 
and  as  unobjectionably  "advertisy"  as  the  music  of  the 
Silvertown  Cord  Orchestra  or  the  entertainment  put  on 
by  the  Happiness  Boys? 

What  Does  the  Customer  Want  ? 

IN  an  address  before  the  Retail  Advertisers  Group  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  recently,  Samuel 
W.  Reyburn,  president  of  Lord  &  Taylor's,  brought  out 
clearly  the  problem  of  the  advertiser — whether  manu- 
facturer, wholesaler  or  retailer. 

Mr.  Reyburn  said :  "The  main  difference  between  the 
retailer  and  the  wholesaler  is  that  the  retailer  is  closer 
to  the  consumer.  That's  all.  We  know  better  than  any 
others  the  great  content  of  work  done  in  selling  any- 
thing. 

"What  does  the  customer  want?  His  wants  are  made 
up  of  two  general  conditions:  (1)  Desire;  (2)  Demand. 
Demand  is  easily  coped  with.  We  have  our  past  experi- 
ence in  that  line  to  help  us,  but  desire  is  a  much  bigger 
field,  and  creating  the  desire  is  the  copywriter's  and 
the  advertising  manager's  job." 

Broadly  speaking,  that  is  the  difference,  if  there  is  a 
difference,  between  selling  as  a  marketing  function  and 
advertising  as  a  business  builder.  The  sales  depart- 
ment's responsibility  is  to  put  the  goods  where  the 
public  can  get  them;  advertising's  task,  frequently,  is 
to  create  the  desire  that  makes  the  public  want  to  buy 
them. 

And,  as  Mr.  Reyburn  points  out,  it  is  a  much  bigger 
field  of  opportunity. 
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This  building  houses  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  a  Business  Force 

By  Roger  F.  Davidson 


ONE  hundred  manufacturers, 
most  of  them  well-known  ad- 
vertisers, met  in  Washington 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  discuss  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  its  ac- 
tivities. A  decided  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism has  manifested  itself 
toward  the  Commission  in  recent 
months.  In  fact,  the  feeling  is  rife 
in  many  quarters  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  more  or  less  of  a 
drag  on  business,  and  that  not  a 
few  of  its  citations  have  been  dic- 
tated more  by  politics  than  by 
sound  business  judgment.  This 
feeling  on  the  part  of  reputable 
concerns  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
recent  action  of  Hills  Brothers  of 
San  Francisco,  who,  upon  receiving 
one  of  the  Commission's  familiar 
"cease  and  desist"  orders,  publicly 
announced  that  it  intended  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  order  and  that  it 
would  carry  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  if  necessary.  The 
Commission's  record  of  similar 
cases  is  regarded  by  many  as  a 
scandal,  so  seldom  has  the  Federal 
body  been  upheld  in  the  courts. 
The  defiance  of  the  Commission's 
edicts  is  becoming  more  common  as 
time  goes  by. 

However  blundering  and  ineffi- 
cient the  Commission  may  seem  to 
be  at  first  glance,   it  should  be  re- 


membered that  this  Government 
body  is  a  comparatively  young  or- 
ganization. It  is  blazing  a  new  trail 
in  the  world  of  business,  and  its 
blunders  are  the  natural  result  of  its 


inexperience,  which  time  and  a  few 
changes  should  correct.  It  should 
not  be  lost  to  sight  in  the  storm  of 
protest  that  has  been  aroused  by  the 
Commission's  "cease  and  desist"  or- 


©  Undenvood  &  Undei 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  consists  of 
{left  to  right)  :  Huston  Thompson.  John  F.  Nugent,  Vernon  W. 
Van  Fleet,  Charles  W .  Hunt,  and  William  E.  Humphrey.  Its  future 
usefulness,  in  the  opinion  of  business  men,  lies  in  the  further 
application  of  the  "trade  submittal  plan"  which  it  has  sponsored 
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ders  that  there  is  another  phase  of 
its  activities  that  has  worked  out 
well  in  practically  every  instance  in 
which  it  has  figured.  That  is  the 
plan  of  "trade  practice  submittals." 
Briefly,  the  trade  submittal  plan  is 
an  open  invitation  to  all  those  en- 
gaged in  any  one  line  of  trade  to  get 
together,  discuss  the  controversial 
practices  of  the  individual  firms,  and 
agree  unanimously  or  as  a  majority 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  code  of 
ethical  practice.  This  code  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission,  which, 
unless  it  has  some  suggestions  for 
revision,  accepts  this  as  a  tentative 
but  official  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes fair  and  unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  that  particular  line 
of  trade.  The  trade  benefits  by  se- 
curing official  sanction  and  backing 
for  its  code,  thus  making  breaches  of 
it  more  serious,  while  the  Commis- 


sion has  a  tangible  standard  with 
which  to  work,  as  well  as  the  assured 
support  of  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

An  example  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  plan  is  provided  by  the  macaroni 
manufacturers  who,  like  those  in 
scores  of  other  lines  of  trade,  were 
subject  to  the  "free  goods  deal"  in 
their  selling  operations.  These  manu- 
facturers assembled  and  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote  agreed  that  free 
goods  deals  or  premiums  comprised 
"an  artificial  practice  of  selling,  un- 
fair and  undesirable,  constituting  a 
reduction  in  price."  Now  if  anyone 
operates  such  a  plan  in  this  field,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  may  file 
a  complaint  which  has  behind  it  the 
weight  of  the  majority  of  the  trade 
and  hence  is  less  liable  to  dispute 
and  court  proceedings. 

While  legislative  measures  will 
correct    the   present   defects   of   the 


Commission  to  some  extent,  its  truly 
constructive  work  and  greatest 
future  usefulness,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  broadminded  people,  lies  in  the 
further  application  of  the  trade  prac- 
tice submittal  plan.  Already  quite 
a  few  industries  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  benefits,  among  them 
being  knit  goods,  hosiery,  silver- 
ware, watch  cases,  sheet  music,  sub- 
scription books,  celluloid  specialties, 
paper,  oil  and  rebuilt  typewriters. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  eventually  come  to  function  in 
its  field  almost  as  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards  functions  in  regard  to 
mechanical  standards;  it  will  be  the 
authoritative  place  of  resort  where 
business  may  deposit  and  certify  its 
standards  of  practice  and  secure 
correction  when  departures  from 
such  standards  crop  up. 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   61] 


The  Mirage  of  Mere  Quality 

By  Henry  Eckhardt 


THE  most  overestimated  selling 
force  in  advertising  is  Quality. 
The  next  is  Atmosphere. 
This  will  come,  to  the  Quality-wor- 
shippers, as  a  rank  heresy;   to  the 
Atmosphere  magicians,   as   a   frank 
shock. 

Yet,  what  else  is  one  to  conclude? 

*  *     * 

Four  years  ago  any  motor  car 
which  even  limited  price  was 
considered  declasse.  Quality-ultra — 
ultra  quality — was  deemed  all  a 
motor  car  need  urge. 

Today,  most  motor  cars  are  head- 
lining price.  Those  which  do  not 
are  worse  than  declasse;  they  are 
defunct.  Witness  Cadillac,  Marmon, 
Packard,  even  staid  Pierce-Arrow. 
Chrysler,  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  year,  has  had  advertising  which 
violates  every  law  of  the  quality 
canons.  »     *     * 

Three  years  ago  sterling  silver 
was  using,  exclusively,  those  rarified 
appeals  which  cluster  round  its 
ancient  history.  Last  Christmas,  the 
two  largest  factors  stepped  forth 
with  merchandise  pages — pictures, 
descriptions,  prices.  The  rush  of 
business  took  their  breath  away. 

*  *     * 

To  give  an  even  more  striking  con- 
trast: Every  advertising  man  re- 
members that  series  run  by  a  certain 
residence    organ.      Remarkable   por- 


trayals of  the  pleasure  of  music. 
Never  did  advertising  seem  more  in 
the  spirit  of  subject.  Its  very  scorn 
of  practical  details  was  considered 
"good  psychology."  .  .  .  This 
advertiser  has  stopped.  He  says  his 
advertising  produced  only  a  handful 
of  sales  in  three  years. 

In  the  same  publication  today  is 
another  series.  The  product  is 
equally  a  luxury — a  motor  boat.  Not 
even  a  pretense  to  quality  in  these 
advertisements — just  models,  facts, 
prices.  .  .  .  This  advertiser  is 
increasing.  He  says  the  return  has 
been  more  than  satisfactory. 
*     *     * 

A  New  York  custom  tailor  had  ad- 
vertised himself  into  splendid  vol- 
ume. He  was  keenly  conscious,  how- 
ever, of  a  lack  of  quality  in  his  ad- 
vertising. So,  the  story  was  "dressed 
up,"  "refined."  Immediately,  the 
pull  slacked  off.  After  a  month, 
back  went  the  advertiser  to  his  orig- 
inal style.  Immediately,  the  pull 
was  restored. 

Meanwhile,  many  large  ready-to- 
wear  manufacturers  continue  to 
hitch  their  wagons  to  quality.  This 
last  season  came  to  an  end  with 
larger  quantities  of  higher  priced 
lines  left  on  the  racks  than  ever  be- 
fore. Retailers  with  $45-up  scales, 
slashed  below  $30.  The  manufac- 
turers complain  that  consumers  no 
longer  want  quality.    Perhaps! 


Instances  multiply. 

What  is  the  answer? 

Is  quality  to  be  discarded? 

Is  price  the  only  appeal? 

Deeper  than  either  would  the  so- 
lution seem  to  lie. 

Consumers  look  suspiciously  as 
ever  at  mere  cheapness.  They  still 
appreciate  that  quality  is  the  basis 
of  satisfaction. 

Quality  is  and  always  will  be  the 
great  permanent  selling  point. 

But  these  happenings  and  this  dis- 
cussion concern  quality — not  as  a 
selling  point,  but  as  a  selling  force. 

There  is  a  difference. 

In  a  competitive  field,  mere  Quality 
never  did  and  never  will  stimulate 
sales  or  bring  inquiries. 

And  now  the  lesson  seems  to  have 

been  learned. 

*     *     * 

What  consumers  seek  is  a  two-part 
thing — a  sort  of  ideal  balance  be- 
tween quality  and  price.  They 
weigh  the  amount  of  satisfaction 
against  the  cost. 

This  two-part  thing  is  Value. 

Quality  plays  the  silent  role  of  as- 
surance ;  Value  plays  the  aggressive 
role  of  sale  closing.  Quality  is  the 
dress;  Value  does  the  speaking. 
Quality  builds  the  setting  of  confi- 
dence; Value  induces  the  action  of 
buying. 

And  just  that  is  the  true  place  of 
quality  as  a  selling  force. 
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Freight  Traffic  Sets  Season^s  Record 
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The  railways  of  this  country,  during  the  first  eleven 
weeks  of  this  year,  handled  successfully  the  greatest 
volume  of  freight  ever  carried  by  them  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  From  January  1  to  March  14  inclusive 
— eleven  weeks — 9,924,477  cars  were  loaded  as  com- 
pared with  9,722,232  for  the  same  period  in  1924 
and  9,463,648  in  the  first  eleven  weeks  of  1923. 

In  selling  to  the  railway  industry — it's  a  three  bil- 
lion dollar  market — the  five  departmental  publica- 
tions which  constitute  The  Railway  Service  Unit 
offer  the  most  effective  means  of  placing  your  sales 
story  before  the  particular  railway  officials  who  in- 
fluence the  purchase  of  your  products. 


Our  Research  Department  Zi'ill  gladly  cooperate  with  you 
ill  determiiiinti  your  railway  market  and  the  particular 
railway  officials  who  influence  the  purchases  of  your  products. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 


'^The  House  of   Transportation" 


30  Church  Street 


New  York 


Chicago:   608  S.   Dearborn   Street 
Washington:   17th  and  H  Streets,  N.  W. 


Cleveland:     6007   Euclid   Avenue 
San  Francisco:   74  New  Montgomery  Street 


Mandeville:     Louisiana 
London:   34   Victoria   Street,  S.  W.   ] 
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Copy  Cub  Wants  a  Kennel — IV 


On  the  Art  of  Making  Layouts 


1 


Can-dos  and  can't-dos  .  .  ,  sticking  to  simplicity  .  .  .  be- 
ginners' tricks  .  .  .  selecting  illustrations  .  .  .  dealing  with 
artists  .  .  .  common  errors  in  instructions  to  printers  and 
engraver  .  .  .  simple     rules     in     selecting     type     faces  _ 

By  Sara  Hamilton  Birchall 


A  REAL  layout  man  is  a  real  artist. 

/\  Goudy,  Jaquish,  Cleland,  Brad- 
/\  lev  and  their  like  are  nothing 
less  than  men  of  genius.  The  deli- 
cacy of  their  perception  of  space 
relations,  the  imaginative  quality  of 
their  arrangements,  their  ability  to 
assemble  diverse  elements  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  and  the  high  per- 
fection of  their  technique  must  re- 
main forever  unattainable  to  the  or- 
dinary advertising  man. 

Yet  nearly  all  advertising  men  are 
called  on  to  do  more  or  less  layout. 
Many  unimportant  jobs — especially 
the  type  of  job  usually  given  to  a 
cub — are  not  worth  the  attention  of 
a  highly  paid  specialist.  Frequently 
it  helps  the  copywriter  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  copy  if  he  can  visualize 
to  himself,  even  roughly,  the  physi- 
cal appearance  of  his  advertisement. 
Even  when  he  has  a  layout  man  at 
his  command,  it  is  very  convenient  to 
be  able  to  visualize  for  him  the 
salient  points  of  the  advertisement 
you  have  in  mind. 

How,  then,  can  the  cub  learn  what 
to  attempt,  and  what  to  leave  to  the 
genius  whose  only  use  for  rules  is  to 
show  that  he  is  clever  enough  to 
break  them? 

The  cub  should  be  able  to  letter 
roughly,  to  make  a  pencil  sketch  of 
his  body  matter  and  display  lines 
which  the  compositor  can  use  as  a 
guide,  to  mark  his  copy  for  type,  to 
select  his  illustrations  with  intelli- 
gence, and  to  order  his  cuts  clearly, 
and  accurately. 

Full  discussion  of  any  one  of  these 
subjects  would  occupy  a  book.  Here 
I  can  only  touch  on  the  high  spots 
and  forestall  the  more  ordinary 
errors. 

The  first  thing  a  cub  should  do  is 
to  refresh  his  memory  of  the  shapes 
of  letters  by  drawing  an  alphabet  or 
two  on  squared  paper.  Goudy's 
"The  Alphabet"  is  a  fine  accurate 
study  with  fifteen  drawn  alphabets 
as     illustrations.     Frank     Chouteau 


BrowTi's  "Letters  and  Lettering"  is 
less  expensive  and  contains  a  good 
plain  Roman  alphabet  easy  to  copy. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
often  you  need  to  refer  to  the  book 
to  learn  which  side  of  a  V  is  heavy 
and  which  light ;  which  way  the  tail 
on  the  top  of  the  g  turns,  etc.  You 
will  also  be  surprised  to  find  how 
round  letters  are.  Beginners  nearly 
always  make  tall,  skinny,  ugly  letters 
like  condensed  type.  Sketch  actual 
type  faces  now  and  again.  Avoid 
curly  swash-tailed  lettering.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  use  a  heavy  hand  on  the 
pencil.  Beginners  usually  make  their 
layouts  too  timidly  light.  A  printer, 
following  such  a  layout,  would  set 
the  whole  advertisement  in  oldstyle. 
Copying  an  entire  alphabet  through 
twice  will  improve  your  layout  letter- 
ing amazingly. 

Outfit  yourself  with  a  layout  pad 
of  soft-surfaced  creamy  paper,  an 
ordinary  No.  2  pencil,  a  heavy  black 
crayon  pencil  for  display  lines,  an 
architect's  "H"  rubber,  a  ruler,  scis- 
sors, and  a  jar  of  library  paste.  A 
compass  is  occasionally  convenient. 
A  few  colored  pencils  are  sometimes 
useful.  Now  you  are  ready  to  make 
a  layout. 

FIRST  rule  lightly  the  exact  space 
to  be  filled.  Do  not  try  to  use  a 
fancy  border.  Borders  are  a  begin- 
ner's trick.  Stick  to  a  hair  line  rule, 
a  three  point  rule,  and  a  Hansen  gray 
rule  at  first.  Pleasant  arrangements 
are  achievable  with  rules  on  hand  in 
every  print  shop. 

Then  rule  off  lightly  your  main 
guide  lines,  your  margin  for  body 
matter,  your  space  for  your  head- 
line, and  your  subheads.  Have  as 
few  margins  as  possible  within  the 
borders  of  your  advertisement; 
otherwise  it  will  look  ragged.  Line 
up  your  main  head  with  your  signa- 
ture, for  instance;  or  your  subhead 
with  your  center  heads  in  your  body 
matter,  etc. 


If  you  have  a  standard  form  of 
name  and  address,  clip  it  from  an  old- 
proof  and  paste  it  at  the  bottom  of 
your  advertisement,  creating  a  base 
on  which  to  erect  the  structure  of 
your  body  matter  and  display.  Other- 
wise, begin  at  the  top.  Letter  in. 
your  display  lines.  These  lines 
should  give  the  salient  points  of  your 
advertisement  to  the  eye  of  the 
reader.  Indicate  your  body  matter,, 
with  either  a  rectangle  of  grey  pen- 
cil, or  with  a  piece  of  the  correct  size 
and  face  of  type  cut  out  and  pasted 
down. 

NOW  check  up  your  layout  with 
your  piece  of  typewritten  copy. 
Have  you  got  everything  in?  Have 
you  left  anything  to  your  composi- 
tor's imagination?  If  you  have,  I 
assure  you  that  you  will  regret  it 
when  the  proofs  come  back.  Have 
you  slugged  your  copy  at  the  top 
corner  with  the  name  of  the  maga- 
zine or  newspaper  in  which  it  is  go- 
ing to  appear,  the  date,  and  the  size 
of  the  advertisement  in  lines? 

It  is  now  ready  for  you  to  mark 
your  typewritten  copy  for  faces  and 
sizes  of  type — 8-pt.  Bodoni  Bold,  12- 
pt.  Caslon  No.  471,  etc.  Study  your 
own  printer's  typebook  of  faces  in 
his  cases  and  learn  to  mark  your 
copy  exactly  as  soon  as  possible. 
Don't  use  fancy  types.  Don't  use 
three  or  four  faces  of  type  in  a 
single  advertisement.  Count  your 
words  carefully  and  specify  a  size  of 
type  that  will  accommodate  them  in 
the  space  required;  type  isn't  rubber 
and  it  won't  stretch.  Don't  try  to 
get  a  six-word  headline  into  a  two- 
inch  space  in  fourteen-point  type.  If 
you've  too  much  copy  to  get  into  10- 
pt.  body  matter,  cut  down  your  copy ; 
seven  times  out  of  ten  people  won't 
read  8-pt.  If  you  compose  on  the 
typewTiter,  pick  out  in  advance  the 
type  you  wish  to  use  for  your  body 
matter,  measure  the  width  of  one 
line  of  body  matter  in  your  adver- 
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In  Atlantic  City 

Visitors  to  America's  Playground  Must  Have  Their  Motion  Pictures 


THE  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City — 
symbol  of  gaiety — life — pleasure. 
Step  out  upon  it  at  any  point,  and  see 
above  Keith's  Theatre  the  blazing 
electric  sign  with  its  announcement 
of  the  picture  of  the  week.  Step  up 
to  the  theatre  and  see  the  throngs 
that,  night  after  night,  crowd  this 
showhouse  to  capacity. 

In  fact,  go  anywhere  in  America — in 
factory  town  or  shore  resort,  in  farm 
territory  or  in  the  city  and  you  will 
find  the  motion  picture  the  center  of 
attraction  for  those  seeking  whole- 
some entertainment  and  diversion. 
Recall  that  50,000,000  people  visit  the 


movies  weekly,  and  you  will  realize 
that  the  cinema  is,  perhaps,  now  more 
of  an  American  institution  than  the 
newspaper. 

This  constant  contact  with  the  screen 
causes  its  patrons  to  desire  to  know 
more  of  it — to  become  acquainted  with 
the  personalities  and  lives  of  stars  and 
directors,  to  keep  abreast  of  happen- 
ings at  the  studio,  and  to  know  the 
stories  from  which  the  pictures  are 
made.  The  fans  who  want  the  author- 
itative and  most  interesting  informa- 
tion on  these  topics  get  it  from  Motion 
Picture,  "The  Quality  Magazine  of 
the  Screen." 


Brewster  Publications,  Inc.,  175  Duffield  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  QJJALITY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  SCREEN 
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Cooperation  Between  Publisher 
and  Advertising  Agency 


"r  I  "^ODAY  cooperation  between 
I  publishers  and  advertising 
_1_  agents  is  less  a  weasel  word 
than  an  accomplished  fact,"  stated 
Robert  W.  Tinsman  before  a  joint 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  The  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc.,  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
April  2.  Mr.  Tinsman  based  this 
happy  conclusion  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  correspondence  in  his  files  of 
twenty  years  ago  with  answers  re- 
ceived to  a  confidential  letter  of  in- 
quiry sent  recently  to  a  number  of 
publishers  and  agencies,  asking  them 
to  cite  the  best  and  worst  examples 
of  cooperation  which  they  could  re- 
call in  recent  transactions.  The 
answers  received  were  illuminating. 
Mr.  Tinsman  read  a  number  of  these 
at  the  meeting  and  some  of  the  more 
typical  instances  are  quoted  below. 
A  great  hardware  paper  wrote: 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  spe- 
cific case  of  successful  cooperation  be- 
tween   an    agency   and    a   publisher    is 

that    of   the    campaign   of    the   

Association.  The  agency  handling  this 
major  account  came  to  us  a  year  or  so 
ago  for  information  regarding  the  in- 
dustrial market  on  copper  and  brass. 

We  painstakingly  surveyed  the  en- 
tire industrial  market;  pointed  out  the 
most  accessible  field;  suggested  a  plan 
of  action  based  on  manufacturers'  buy- 
ing seasons;  furnished  an  advertising 
schedule;  wrote  all  the  copy;  attended 
to  all  details  of  elaborate  drawings  and 
plates;  handled  all  printing,  which  was 
in  four  colors. 

Of  course,  the  agency  supplied  us 
with  some  basic  information  and  was 
ready  to  cooperate  with  suggestions 
and  help  at  all  times.  The  point  is  that 
through  efi'ective  agency  and  publisher 
cooperation,  the  said  Association  bene- 
fited. 

A  large  Western  agency  answered : 

Our   construction   material    client    is 

using  the  official   organ   of  the  

Union    to    tell    these    men    about    the 

proper   application   of   and    its 

many  uses  in  both  new  construction 
and  remodeling  work.  Ten  pages  of 
this  material  is  worked  into  a  48-page 
Time  Book  containing  memorandum 
pages  and  a  lot  of  up-to-date  construc- 
tion data. 

Although  we  have  been  inserting  ad- 
vertisements like  the  one  inclosed  for 
more  than  three  years,  they  are  still 
pulling  from  800  to  1000  inquiries  a 
month. 

When  Tom  Jones,  carpenter  or 
builder,  is  mailed  a  Time  Book,  a  sam- 
ple of  the  material  is  sent  with  it. 
Then  the  dealer  in  his  town  is  notified 


that  Tom  Jones  has  been  given  this 
material  and  that  a  call  should  be 
made  promptly.  A  return  postcard  ad- 
dressed to  our  client  indicates  the  re- 
sult of  the  call. 

Because  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
this  material  is  sold  each  year  through 
following  up  these  Time  Book  mail- 
ings and  because  it  helps  the  dealer 
move  his  stock  quickly  and  profitably 
this  trade  paper  advertising  is  help- 
ing our  client  better  their  marketing- 
methods. 

In  a  reverse  key  is  the  following 
response: 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  recall  any 
specific  case  in  the  jewelry  trade  where 
proper  cooperation  between  an  adver- 
tising agency  and  our  paper  has  re- 
sulted in  a  big  success,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nearly  all  advertising 
agencies  do  not  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  a  leading  trade  paper. 

We  have  no  service  department.  We 
do  not  write  advertisements  for  any  of 
our  advertisers,  so  there  can  be  no 
jealousy  of  the  advertising  agencies; 
in  fact,  we  repeatedly  refer  our  adver- 
tisers to  agencies  for  service,  but  in 
practically  every  case  where  we  have 
referred  advertisers  for  such  service 
we  have  lost  out  as  the  agency  has  cut 
down  the  amount  of  advertising  which 
the  advertiser  previously  did  with  us. 

The  whole  thought  of  the  advertis- 
ing agency  is  of  advertising  to  the  pub- 
lic. A  little  instance  will  suffice.  The 
writer  worked  up  an  account  of  a 
manufacturer  whose  name  I  do  not 
wish  to  mention  here.  He  was  really 
responsible  for  inducing  this  manufac- 
turer to  advertise.  As  we  have  no  ser- 
vice department,  I  told  him  to  go  to 
some  concern  for  service.  He  placed 
the  account  in  the  hands  of  an  adver- 
tising agent,  the  account  amounting  to 
about  $25,000  a  year,  and  the  agent 
gave  us  two  pages  a  year. 

Imagine  two  pages  out  of  fifty-two 
issues  in  the  leading  dealers'  paper. 
He  also  put  two  pages  in  three  other 
small  jewelry  publications.  This  was 
the  agent's  idea  of  cooperation  and  he 
actually  had  the  eff'rontery  to  claim 
that  he  was  devoting  more  of  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  dealer  than  he 
should,  whereas  the  whole  problem  of 
this  advertiser  was  a  dealers'  problem 
exclusively. 

In  another  journal  which  we  also 
publish  we  had  a  very  striking  ex- 
ample of  cooperation  between  agent 
and  publisher.  A  number  of  years  ago 
a  big  New  York  agency,  together  with 
our  journal,  made  a  survey  of  the 
whole  trade,  examined  and  studied  all 
the  problems,  and  after  digesting  this 
the  agency  gave  our  publication  a  con- 
tract for  two  pages  every  week  and 
have  been  running  these  two  pages  for 
all  the  years  since.  The  advertiser's 
business  grew  tremendously  and  they 
secured  a  position  in  the  industry  that 
was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them. 


In  commenting  on  this  letter  Mr. 
Tinsman  asked,  "Who  is  to  blame?" 
He  ventured  the  opinion  that  it  was 
the  publisher  equally  with  the  agent, 
as  the  client  could  have  been  sent  to 
the  "good"  agent  referred  to  in  the 
last  part  of  the  letter. 

An  agency  placing  many  millions 
annually  replied  as  follows: 

The  inclosed  advertisements  show 
how  the  pages  of  the  trade  papers  are 
used  to  instruct  retail  merchants  on 
ways  to  increase  their  sales  by  at- 
tractive window  displays,  local  adver- 
tisements, and  so  forth.  Advertise- 
ment No.  .3  shows  how  the  trade  papers 
are  used  in  explaining  how  to  sell 
—   materials. 

The   trade   paper   advertising 

was  first  adopted  to  get  distribution 
at  low  cost  on  this  trademarked  article. 
Commanding  space  was  used  in  trade 
papers  to  put  this  idea  over  with  the 
retail  trade  and  thus  help  in  getting 
a  splendid  national  distribution  and  a 
large  enough  volume  of  sales  to  justify 
the  national  advertising  which  is  now 
being  conducted. 

A  very  interesting  example  of  what 
this  campaign  has  accomplished  and 
how  the  trade  papers  are  being  used  to 
further  the  selling  by  name  objective 
of  this  concern  is  shown  on  advertise- 
ment No.  1.  A  few  years  ago  this 
product  belonged  to  the  class  of  "no- 
name   staples." 

Today  their  brand  leads  the  list  of 
department  store  advertising. 

Another  agency  placing  a  large 
volume  of  business  stated  about  a 
radio  campaign  it  was  conducting 
with  signal  success: 

The  results  from  our  full-page  ad- 
vertising of  this  type  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  Radio  dealers  have  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  to  order  this 
speaker  and  "hook  it  up  for  a  trial." 
Excellent  display  has  been  secured. 

Just  as  much  time  and  care  has  been 
put  into  these  trade  advertisements  as 
would  be  devoted  to  consumer  adver- 
tising at  ten  or  twenty  times  the  space 
cost. 

An  agency  of  large  influence  re- 
ferred to  the  trade  advertising  of 
one  of  the  nation's  greatest  firms  as 
follows : 

In  the  paper  which  is  the  production 
publication  of  the  industry,  a  consist- 
ent campaign  has  been  conducted  sell- 
ing the  manufacturer  on  the  obvious 
advantages  of  an  automobile  finish, 
both  from  a  manufacturing  and  sales 
standpoint — and  in  the  dealer  publica- 
tion of  the  automotive  industry,  the 
copy  has  stressed  the  fact  that  a  car 
thus  finished  is  an  easy  selling  car. 

The    national    advertising   campaign 

has,    of    course,    been    the    spectacular 
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Race  Deca 


Menace 

te  Extinction 


i(y.  nnd  in  those  disenses  which 
result  from  •  ilepreueratlon,  not- 
nbly  heart  disease,  cnncer.  hard- 
oiilue  ot  arteries,  nnd  "Brighfa 
Ulsense.  In  short,  thehuman  i 
in  headed  toward  extinction,  de- 
clares the  doctor,  oud  only  Its 
Intel  tigeuce,  if  used  to  briiiR 
nhout  obedience  to  uatnra)  and 
biologic  laws,  will  save  it. 

Man  lias  proved  tbat  he  un- 
derstands these  laws  thoroly  in 
the  wonderful  improvement 
brought  nlwut  in  the  animal 
world.  But  he  treats  bis  live- 
.tr>.-tr    l.Mir.r    tlmii    bis   own    fnm- 


n'ngly  g" 
t  the  nve 


ago,  tliat  both  had  Ii\eil  in  the  >^ame  hlovk  ni  Grand  RHpids,  Mich., 
for  years  Their  hnsbailds  had  been  acf]iiaintauces  a  long  time  E\t- 
dcntly  folks  m  Grand  Ilapnls  are  not  as  iieicblwrly  as  tbey  might  be. 
Hut  that  Is  one  penally  of  living  ir.  a  large  city  these  modern  times. 


v^  ,11.  v-  .:,u;v  jj.ruly  300  gruins 
vf  i>otsou  in  1h<'  form  of  alcohol, 
nicotine,  caffeine,  and  opium. 
The  enormous  increnw  iu  the 
use  of  tobacfo  is  something  to 
he  alarmed  about.  Dr.  Kellogg 
warns.  Americans  smoke  GO  bil- 
lion clgarcts  a  year.  French  dog 
fanciers  dwarf  dogs  by  giving 
(Continued  wn  Page  3V 


New  Clue  Is  Found  to  Aztec  Treasure 


l-iilltlllUII 


IIIO(!»Mti!IL"ll)>lb 


MrCH  of  the  fabulous  treasure  taben  (votoMhe 
Azttt^  Emperor,  Montezuma,  by.tlie  Span- 
iards under  Cortez.  Is  b^llevt^l  to  li<>-l>uried 
luider  tfie  pj>stoffice  building  of  Me^cJco  CUy.  Re- 
treating from  the  slain  emperor's  palace  with  their 
rich  iKwty  on  the  night  of  July  1.  ir.l>0  nL'orf.'z  and 
Ids  soldiers  were  attacked  by  the  Infurfati^  ArLecs. 
'I'he  retreat  became  a  rout  and  the  Spnitiard:^  Mi):in- 
doned  a  large  part  of  their  stolen  ftnhl  and  ^.ilv-r 
in  a  canal,  satisfied  to  escape  with  theii  Vi\<s.  'i'lils 
■  been  recovered  sn  fa.-  n^  kH'MO. 
al    ha^   disuipptrired    Inna    ns'>,    i>ui     ].■.  .nlK 


I  T.  .Miitiuiil  Garaio,  director  of  anthropology  for 
Me*Jrjo,  after  going  over  the  historic  records  nnd 
charls- a-.' couTinced  the  booty  still  lies-buried  there. 
The  M^ixican  government  has  received  numerous  re- 
'ifipsts  iiir  permission  to  excavate  itnder  the  build* 
i(ig.  One  American  has  offered  $10,000  for  the  con- 
cession, And  offers  to  <Iivide  equally  with  the  gov- 
prmucnt  all  the  treasure  be  find^.  Trust  an  Ameri- 
cjui  rii  be  on  the  job  under  siirh-circiimstani-'^^. 


Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg 

Barroom  Poem  Brought  HimFame 

One  of  III.     !  .  -  : 

hartcndei,  in    ;i   ~iu(i    irm.'   .i.i.' 

the  five  at  the  table  fur  be 
did  not  have  the  face  of  a 
common  drunkard.  They  went 
out  and  rescued  him  from  the 
gutter,  gave  him  a  drink,  and 
put  some  money  Into  his 
pocket.  Tbat 


Hagk  D'Arcy 


I  daU.Tr.     r;vcr>*l*ody  Iliu 
ange<l  tlie  name  t< 

I  have  met  four  i 

ritten  it," 


Smiles,  Laughter  and  Thrltk 
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B«/Z(/  wifk  Beams 


C 


ONSTRUCTION  always  draws  a 
crowd:  vice-presidents  and  violin  play- 
ers, artists'  models  and  advertising  men 
— all  of  us  linger  to  look  as  a  lazy  eight- 
ton  girder  of  steel  floats  into  place  and  is 
clamped  there  for  the  ages. 

Good  advertising  is  just  as  scientific  and 
sensible  and  safe  as  good  building.  Its 
engineers  have  nicely  calculated  loads 
and  stresses  and  spacing.  They  have 
built  on  the  immovable  rock  of  product 
value  a  structure  supported  and  safe- 
guarded by  the  favor  of  the  trade. 

Before  you  go  expensively  ahead,  be 
sure  of  your  framework.  Begin  with  the 
steel  strength  of  business  paper  promo- 
tion. From  the  very  start,  interest  the 
men  whose  business  existence  depends  on 
selling  your  output  to  the  captious  con- 
sumer— and  keep  them  forever  "sold." 

Advertise  your  advantages  to  the  mer- 
chant. He's  a  human  being  and  a  good 
business  man — his  reactions  to  merchan- 


'% 


~^, 


il 


~« 


TEU  AND  SELL 
THE  MERCHANT 

AND  HELL 
TELL  AND  SELL 
THE  MILLIONS  t 


The  agency  tcorld  is  feist 
learning  the  poicer  of  the 
merchanfB  favor  and  find- 
ing    the  direct   path   to   it^— 

In  January  of  last  year.  17 
a^rencies  signed  418  5/6 
pages  with  us  for  33  ac* 
counts.  In       the       corres- 

ponding month  this  year, 
at  the  same  space  rate,  58 
asencies  signed  193614 
pases    tor    103    accounts. 

There     ts     no     close     < 
to    the    Economist    Croup    a' 
a     means     for     winning     thi 
United        States        merchant 

Write,     phone     or     roll     foi 
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of  Eternal  Steel 


[ 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  MINDS  THAT"! 
PLAN  BUILT-IN  ADVERTISING  J 

disc  merit  are  normal.  His  success  (and 
yours)  depends  on  the  wisdom  of  his  se- 
lection and  on  the  vigor  of  his  selling. 

The  Economist  Group  is  an  inner  part 
of  the  market  structure.     Its  advertising 
function  is  to  support  and  safeguard  the  ^ 
business  building  activities  of  those  who  ">^ 
sell  to  and  through  department  and  dry 
goods  stores. 

We  ofifer  to  all  what  is  our  exclusive 
property,  weekly  coverage  of  the  world's 
biggest  buyers — "national  coverage,"  ex- 
tensive and  intensive,  of  the  men  who  se- 
lect your  merchandise  in  bulk  and  sell 
it  by  their  own  prestige  and  promotion 
— majority  coverage  of  the  busiest  mer- 
chants in  metropoHs  and  sectional  cen- 
ter and  wherever  stores  exist!  But  we 
offer  these  things  most  earnestly  to  those 
who  plan  their  promotion  and  their  sell- 
ing on  an  engineering  basis. 

Whenever  you  plan  advertising,  plan 
business.  Make  the  product  exceptional 
in  the  mind  and  in  the  activity  of  the 
market.  Build  with  beams  of  eternal 
steel — and  the  structure  will  endure. 

Of  course  your  work  is  never  done.  You 
must  add  floors  and  walls  and  countless 
other  essentials.  You  may  well  spend 
many  thousands  for  embellishment 
alone.  Why  not?  Prosperity  is  its  own 
best  press-agent.  When  you  know  your 
work  is  secure,  let  the  whole  world 
watch  it  shine  in  the  sun! 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
MERCHANT-ECONOMIST 


{National  Weekly) 
{Zoned  Fortnightly) 


UPC  PUBLICATIONS 


The  ECONOMIST  GROUP    ( 

( 


NEW    YORK    (239    West    39th    Street)— BOSTON— PHILADELPHIA— GREENVILLE,    S.    C. 
CLEVELAND— CHICAGO— ST.  LOUIS— S.\N  FRANCISCO— LONDON— BRUSSELS— PARIS 


T)ART  of  the  business 
•■■  lives  of  45,000  buy- 
ers and  executives  of 
35,000  foremost  stores, 
located  in  more  than 
1 0,000  cities  and  towns 
and  doing  75%  of  the 
total  business  done  in 
dry  goods  and  depart- 
ment  store  lines. 
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"Breaking  In" — an  Advertising 
Ma n 's  A u  tohiography 


Early  Beginnings  of  Munsingwear 
National  Advertising 

By  John  Lee  Mahin 


A  FEW  months  ago  I 
lunched  with  Walter 
L  J.  Keith  in  his  beau- 
tiful apartment  in  the 
Plaza  Building  in  Minne- 
apolis. We  recalled  the 
time  I  first  met  him  in 
1897  when  he  was  an  am- 
bitious young  architect. 

He  had  on  his  own  in- 
itiative contributed  two 
articles  to  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  describing 
his  ideas  of  attractive 
small  homes.  The  letters 
from  subscribers  were  so 
numerous  that  other 
architects  were  enlisted  to 
continue  this  feature. 

Mr.  Keith  took  an  inch 
advertisement  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  to 
get  the  names  of  people 
who  were  interested  in 
building  homes  with  the 
idea  of  selling  them  blue- 
prints and  specifications 
for  houses  he  had  already 
completed  and  also  new 
plans  embodying  the 
owners'  ideas. 

This  space  cost  $140. 
Mr.  Keith  gave  me  a 
check  with  the  order  and  ^^=:=: 
called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  bank  balance  that  day 
was  $168.  Within  a  year  he  had  col- 
lected over  $1,200  in  fees  from 
that  particular  advertisement  and 
launched  a  very  successful  mail  or- 
der business  which  he  conducted  for 
many  years.  Later  he  sold  his  plan 
business  to  his  brother  and  engaged 
in  real  estate  operations  on  his  own 
account.  In  his  Plaza  property  alone 
he  possesses  today  an  income  earn- 
ing achievement  which  places  him 
high  in  the  list  of  income  tax  pay- 
ers in  Minneapolis. 

In  1896  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
starting  the  national  advertising  for 
the  Northwestern  Knitting  Company 


Reproduced  from  the  first  issue  of  the  "Munsingwear 
Underwear  Magazine,"  which  appeared  in  1906.  The 
magazine  contained  all  the  fundamentals  of  the  modern 
"broadside"  ivhich  seeks  to  sell  the  manufacturers 
national    advertising   campaign   to    the    many   retailers 


— now  the  Munsingwear  Company — 
with  an  appropriation  of  just  $600. 
We  used  small  space  in  three  issues 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Our 
purpose  was  to  get  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  as  possible  so  that 
E.  J.  Couper,  who  was  then  the  only 
sales  representative  the  company 
had,  could  use  these  inquiries  in  im- 
pressing desirable  dealers  to  take  on 
the  exclusive  agency  of  Munsing 
Underwear. 

It  was  Mr.  Couper's  method  when 
he  went  into  a  new  town  to  ask  the 
hotel  clerk  to  tell  him  about  the 
people  whose  letters  had  been  re- 
ceived  in   answer   to   the   advertise- 


ments. If  they  were 
prominent  people  he  cas- 
ually mentioned  that  fact 
when  he  talked  to  the 
merchants  whose  accounts 
he  desired. 

As  our  first  advertise- 
ments featured  a  catalog 
with  "illustrations  photo- 
graphed on  living  models," 
we  had  too  many  inquiries 
from  people  whom  we  felt 
were  more  interested  in 
"the  human  form  divine" 
than  in  underwear  —  al- 
though our  only  source  ef 
inquiries  was  the  staid, 
respectable  and  carefully 
censored  pages  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

In    our    desire    to    get 
more  inquiries  and  yet  to 
limit  the  inquiries  to  peo- 
ple we  knew  to  be  genu- 
inely interested  in  under- 
wear   as    such,    we    had 
many     conferences.      My 
own  contention  was  for  a 
booklet.     I  argued  that  if 
a  man  and  woman  asked 
for  booklets  they  were  in 
a    state    of    mind    where 
they     would     read     more 
:     about    what    we    wanted 
them  to  know. 
Mr.   Couper  argued  against  book- 
lets because  "everybody  used  them," 
and    advocated   some   novelties.     At 
these  discussions  F.  M.  Stowell,  who 
was   superintendent   of  the  factory, 
and  W.  B.  Morris,  then  in  charge  of 
the  books  and  credits — later  adver- 
tising manager — were   participants. 
Mr.  Couper  and  I  did  practically 
all  the  talking.   One  day  Mr.  Stowell 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  doll's 
vest  and  held  it  up  so  all  could  see 
it,  but  said  nothing.     I  realized  im- 
mediately it  was  what  we  were  all 
looking    for.     It    was    what    J.    J. 
Geisinger  later  described  as  "an  in- 
terrupting idea."    I  immediately  out- 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  46] 
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What  Is  the  True  Function  of  the 
Advertising  Agency? 


By  Albert  D.  Lasher 

President,  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  Illinois 


NO  advertising  agent  can 
make  an  advertiser  a 
great  success  who  would 
not  have  been  successful  if  he 
had  not  advertised.  It  has 
come  to  pass  that  many  manu- 
facturers, successful  within 
themselves,  see  other  great 
successes  built  by  advertising 
and  begin  to  look  upon  their 
advertising  agent  as  a  cure 
for  every  ill  their  own  busi- 
ness has.  While  it  is  true 
that  no  manufacturer  can  suc- 
ceed as  well  or  as  quickly 
without  a  competent  agent  as 
he  can  with  him,  too  much  is 
expected  of  the  advertising 
agent  by  the  average  manu- 
facturer, and  in  consequence 
the  advertising  agency  of  to- 
day is  in  serious  danger  of 
trying  to  do  too  much  for  its 
clients. 

In  1898,  if  a  man  went  to 
a  banker  to  get  money  for  his 
business,  he  almost  had  to 
hide  the  fact  that  he  was  ad- 
vertising. The  banker  had 
this  prejudice  for  two  rea- 
sons. One,  advertising  at  that  time 
was  not  understood,  it  had  not  been 
defined ;  and,  two,  much  of  the  ad- 
vertising of  that  day  was  not  sound 
and  in  many  cases  its  honesty  was 
open  to  question. 

As  advertising  was  not  defined  and 
its  force  was  not  understood,  it  be- 
came the  tool  of  the  fraud  and  the 
fake.  The  patent  medicine  man 
could  say  what  he  wanted  to,  with- 
out fear  of  being  checked  up.  Testi- 
monial advertising  became  the  rule. 
Oddly  enough,  we  find  today  that  the 
patent  medicine  man  defined  adver- 
tising for  others,  for  testimonial 
advertising  has  come  back.  Cologned 
and  refined  by  the  leading  ladies  of 
the  land,  this  kind  of  copy  is  today 
in  use  by  many  of  our  best  adver- 
tisers, revised  to  fit  the  facts. 

Just  as  we  formerly  did  not  under- 
stand    advertising    and     underesti- 

From  an  address  mjide  before  the  .adver- 
tising  Club   ot   New    York. 


Albert  D.  Lasher 

mated  its  power,  so  today  I  see  the 
danger  of  expecting  too  much.  We 
have  seen  so  many  successes  that  in 
our  youthful  enthusiasm  in  some 
quarters  we  overestimate  the  power 
of  advertising.  If  a  man  grows  to  ex- 
pect a  maximum  and  you,  as  an  ad- 
vertising agent,  give  him  a  little  less 
than  a  maximum,  he  thinks  it  is  a 
minimum  and  is  not  satisfied  with 
results. 

WITH  the  unbelievable  strides 
that  advertising  has  been  mak- 
ing in  the  past  fifteen  years,  a 
change  has  come  over  the  attitude 
of  the  agent  toward  it.  He  has 
begun  to  fear  that  perhaps  good  art 
and  good  copy  are  not  enough.  So  he 
undertakes  vast  investigations.  He 
makes  extensive  researches  into  his 
client's  line  of  business  with  the 
idea  of  di.scovering  more  about  it 
than  his  client  himself  knows.  If 
he  can  really  do  all  this,  he  should 


go  into  the  business  him- 
self, because  he  can  make  a 
great  deal  more  out  of  it  as 
a  principal  than  he  can  as  an 
agent.  Where  an  advertising 
or  sales  manager  of  a  concern 
is  practically  governed  by  an 
agency  through  the  investiga- 
tions and  trade  researches, 
that  advertising  or  sales  man- 
ager should  be  fired. 

Advertising  agents  seldom 
know  more  than  art  and  copy 
and  the  public  pulse.  And  it 
is  there  that  their  true  field 
lies.  The  true  research,  as 
far  as  advertising  is  con- 
cerned, is  laboratory  testing 
of  copy  and  art  already  pre- 
pared. In  other  words,  every 
advertisement  should  be 
tested  in  a  small  way  before  it 
is  decided  upon  as  the  correct 
way  to  spend  a  large  amount 
of  money. 

Above  all,  the  agent  must 
maintain  the  outside  point  of 
view  in  order  to  render  the 
highest  service  to  the  manu- 
facturer. He  must  be  the 
sounding  board  for  the  public.  Take 
the  example  of  the  copywriter  for 
Schlitz  Beer  a  few  years  ago.  This 
man  was  an  outsider  in  the  beer 
business,  but  while  going  through 
the  Schlitz  plant  he  discovered  the 
steam  room  where  the  bottles  were 
being  sterilized.  That  copyman  saw 
the  appeal  to  the  public  mind  in  the 
idea  of  individually  sterilized  beer 
bottles  and  emphasized  this  feature 
in  a  national  advertising  campaign. 
The  idea,  while  not  new  to  the  beer- 
makers,  was  new  and  attractive  to 
the  public.  The  man  had  the  outside 
point  of  view. 

Let  the  agent  remember  that  it  is 
his  function  to  act  as  the  sounding 
board  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  public,  and  let  the  publisher  re- 
member that  it  his  function  to  pre- 
sent the  manufacturer's  story  to  the 
readers.  Let  each  of  these  agencies 
keep  within  its  own  province  and  not 
attempt  to  invade  alien  fields. 
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All  typewriters  are  made  in  plants  where  equipment  and  operations  are  kept  in 
order  by  the   kind  of  men  who  read  Industrial  Engineer. 

Corona  is  no  different 


C.  D.  CORWIN  is  the  Works  Engineer 
of  the  Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.  He 
subscribes  for  Industrial  Engineer.  He 
also  writes  articles  for  Industrial  En- 
gineer. 

In  his  February  article,  entitled  iVhat 
Maintenance  Includes  and  How  It  Is  Han- 
dled, he  shows  the  potential  buying 
power  of  the  Corona  maintenance  or- 
ganization. This  organization  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

(1)  All  repairs  to  buildings  and  build- 
ing equipment,  including  floors, 
roofs,  heating  and  ventilating  sys- 
tems, plumbing  systems,  water  sys- 
tem, gas  system,  compressed  air 
system,  sprinkler  system. 

(2)  All  transmission  equipment,  such 
as  shafting,  countershafts,  belting, 
bearings,  etc. 

(3)  All  water  systems,  gas,  steam  and 


compressed  air  systems,  with  the 
various  equipment  operated  in  con- 
nection with  these  systems. 

(4)  All  electrical  equipment  including 
motors,  switches,  electric  ovens, 
electric  heat-treating  ovens,  etc. 

(5)  All  sheet-metal  work,  carpenter 
work  and  painting  work. 

Quite  an  imposing  list  of  responsibil- 
ities? Yet  the  Works  Manager  in  the 
Corona  plant  is  no  different  than  works 
managers  in  hundreds  of  other  plants 
that  turn  out  typewriters,  textiles,  steel, 
guns,  electrical  appliances,  tools,  sew- 
ing-machines, motor  cars  and  what  not. 

The  Works  Manager  is  a  buyer — 
your  buyer  if  you  sell  industrial  equip- 
ment or  materials. 

13,500  of  these  buyers  subscribe  to 
Industrial  Engineer.  Establish  contact 
with  them! 


IndusimalEngineer 

A  McQraW'Hill  Publication  —  Member  of  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P.  —  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  d^t  E\G 

Odds  Bodkins 


I  AM  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  one 
F.  C.  Crofts  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
which  commends  to  my  attention  an 
article  entitled  "The  Syrens  of  Dis- 
cord," published  in  that  erudite  Eng- 
lish publication  The  Nineteenth  Ceii- 
ti()-y  and  After.  Now  I  know  the 
worst  about  our  calling!  Read,  and 
learn  for  yourself  to  what  depths  we 
advertising  men  have  sunk: 

The  worst  of  modern  methods  of  ad- 
vertising is  their  efflciency  ;  we  are  affected 
b\-  their  stimuli  whether  we  like  it  or  nt>t. 
We  are  filled  against  our  will  with  terror 
and  excitement:  Armageddon,  -staring  at  us 
from  a  hoarding  gives  us  a  curious  sensa- 
tion at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  The  GitI 
ivho  look  the  Wron</  Ttiniinii  .  xcites  our 
morbid  curiosity.  Then  I  hen-  are  the  sky- 
signs:  the  night  is  made  full  of  flaming 
words  urging  us  to  drink  various  kinds  of 
wine,  to  smoke  certain  kinds  of  tobacco,  to 
wash  ourselves  with  particular  brands  of 
soap.  Sooner  or  later  our  mm-alr  is  bound 
to  give  way,  we  shall  fall,  and  tlir  advir- 
tisement  kings  will  triumpli  o\rv  us  "Som.-- 
Ihing  with  a  punch"  is  demauib-d  b.\-  th<iM- 
who  live  by  luring,  cajoling,  or  threatening 
the  public.  The  punch  is  forthcoming  :  we 
receive  many  punches  every  day  of  our 
lives,  with  the  result  that  our  delicatel.\ 
baiaTiced  sesthetic  and  apperceptive  faculties 
are  knocked  flat  and  stamped  on  a  hundred 
times    an    hour. 

This  is  not  to  impl.v  Uiat  all  advertise- 
ment is  of  the  devil.  Advertisement  is  a 
legitimate  and  indeed  essential  branch  of 
business  In  order  that  any  transaction 
may  take  place,  the  producer  must  announce 
the  nature  and  prijce  of  his  wares  to  the 
consumer,  and,  provided  he  keep  within  the 
limits  of  truth,  it.  is  perfectly  fair  tor  him 
to  make  that  which  he  has  to  sell  appear 
as  desirable  as  he.  can.  But  the  moment 
the  line  is  crossetf  and,  either  b.\'  direct 
statement  or  implication,  the  .goods  are 
niadf  to  appear  other  than  they  are,  or 
the  buyer  is  startle,d  into  buying  something 
which  he  does  hot  really  desire,  then  the 
advertisement  becomes  evil.  All  those  ad- 
vertisers whose  chief  aim  is  "punch"  are 
striving  to  gain,  by  means  of  shock  tactics, 
an  unfair  advantage  over  the  consumer ; 
these  only  and  not  the  sane  and  often 
beautiful  advertisements  of  self-respecting 
tirms  are  to  he  .deprecated. 

It  is  fortunate;,  indeed,  that  this 
article  was  hot  published  prior  tn  the 
London  Conveiitioh,  for  assunedly  no 
Englishman  would  have  had  the  te- 
merity to  convoke  ,such  a  gathering- 
after  this  verbal  volley  of  vituperation! 
The  editor  mu^t  have  had  that  manu- 
script in  his  desk  drawer  ever  since 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  only  just 
got  around  to  getting  it  to  the  printers! 

'  — 8-pt— 

According  to  Toilette  Goods,  a  promi- 
nent New  York  department  store  which 
made  a  survey  of  the  toilet  goods  it 
stocked  found  that  1675  kinds  of 
powder — face,  talcum,  loose,  compact 
and  liquid — were  on  sale,  and  1396 
kinds  of  perfume,  752  toilet  waters 
and  204  sachets.  Stacks  and  rows  of 
jars  and  tubes  of  creams  told  of  every 
purpose  to  which,  a  cr.eaip  could  be  put. 
There  were  600  beauty  creams,  cleans- 


ing creams,  massage  creams,  reducing 
creams,  vanishing  creams,  cold  creams, 
freckle  creams,  theatrical  creams, 
lemon  creams  and  so  on,  not  counting 
100  lotions  and  about  as  many  special 
skin  foods,  each  carrying  a  message  of 
promised  beauty. 

Hair  preparations  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  skin  remedies.  There 
were  400  bandolines,  brilliantines,  dyes, 
restorers,  shampoos  and  tonics.  There 
were  almost  as  many  kinds  of  rouge, 
exclusive  of  113  double  compacts  of 
powder  and  rouge  combined.  Soaps 
numbered  452,  and  bath  preparations 
more  than  200.  Lipsticks  could  be  had 
by  251  names,  and  eyebrow  and  eye- 
lash applications  in  110  styles. 

— 8-pt.— 

In  England  they  advertise  the  artist, 
and  then  let  the  artist  advertise  the 
product.  At  least  they  do  sometimes, 
as  is  evidenced  by  this  Comfort  Soap 
newspaper  advertisement. 


J.  A.  Shepherd's  idea  of  comfort 


a.'3i 


I  wonder  if  it  isn't  true  that  an 
Englishman  takes  all  advertising  hu- 
morously first  and  seriously  after- 
ward? 

— 8-pt— 

If  the  Harvard  Advertising  Awards 
had  a  classification  for ,  Classified  Ad- 
vertisements I  should  submit  this  one 
from  my  local  paper : 

FOR  ADOPTION  —  One  very  small, 
very  black  male  kitten,  perfect  man- 
tiers.     Address  Laura  Adair,.  Gift  Shop. 


Picture  of  an  automobile  full  of  ter- 
rified people;  racing  out  of  a  wood; 
forest  fire  rolling  up  in  the  distance. 

Verse : 

.-\n    auto    took    them    riding 

Through   a  splendid   wood  : 
.\  luncheon  set  them  eating 

Around  a  fire  good. 
They  left   it  burning  freely 

When   thev  went  away  : 
"CITY   SIMPS    BURN    FOREST." 

The    papers    said    next    day. 

Thus  does  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  in  a  copyright  leaflet,  pre- 
sent a  complete  "sales  canvass"  in  pop- 
ular form  on  its  program  to  prevent 
forest  fires.  It  strikes  me  that  people 
will  remember  this  sort  of  a  back-hand 
warning  much  longer  than  some  solemn 
admonition,  no  matter  how  strongly 
fortified  with  statistics. 

— 8-pt— 
Clare  A.  Graeffe,  who  runs  a  gift 
shop  in  Brooklyn,  sends  me  proofs  of 
some  of  the  advertisements  she  has 
been  running  in  a  Brooklyn  theater 
program,  and  they  are  about  the  first 
gift  shop  advertisements  I  have  seen 
that  manage  to  convey  the  gift  shop 
atmosphere  in  the  printed  word.  I 
quote  from  two  of  them: 

"Eugenie,  the  last  Empress  of  Fi-ance. 
once  came  to  a  party  with  her  pockets 
full  of  flour  with  which  she  pelted  the 
guests  in  a  typical  fit  of  playfulness, 

"For  purposes  of  general  satisfaction, 
effect  on  the  temper;  and  the  business  of 
cleaning  up,  we  recommend  Dennison's  con- 
fetti instead  !"  ■ ,  , 

There,  was  no  gift  which  pleased  Glad- 
stone, the  great  English  ,P.rime  Minister, 
more  than  an  axe.  He  had  over  thirty  in 
his  cellar.  Some  of  your  friends  may  have 
eqtially  odd  tastes,  but  the  qhances  are  we 
can  fit  an  unusual  favor  to  the  case  tor 
your   next   party. 

Of  this  kind  of  copy  Miss  Graeffe 
writes:  "It  strikes  me  as  being  the  best 
way  to  get  your  money's  worth  out  of 
a  little  bit  of  space.  The  advertise- 
ments appear  weekly  in  the  program 
of  Keith's  Riviera  Theater  around  on 
St.  John's  Place.  Don't  you  think  it 
significant  that  a  theater  which  lost 
money  for  two  years  has  been  making 
a  real  profit  since  we've  been  running 
this  kind  of  copy  in  their  program?" 

This  delightful  backhanded  question 
reminds  me  of  the  classic  example  of 
effect  before  cause:  A  man  trundling 
a  wheelbarrow! 
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In  Rural  Districts 

and  Towns  of  10,000  or  Less— 402,425  Readers 


This  small-town  circulation  offers  daz- 
zling possibilities,  and  represents  an  im- 
mense market  for  a  wide  variety  of 
commodities. 

These  readers  are  eager  to  acquire  the 
best,  and  are  sensitive  to  the  sales  story 
represented  by  your  advertising  copy. 

Sow  your  advertising  seeds  in  this  fer- 
tile field,  and  reap  a  sales  harvest  from 
your  well-planted  merchandising  cam- 
paign. 

y^^ERICAN 


New  York.  N.  Y 


22  West  Moaroe  Street 


carroll  }.  swan 
blanchard-nichols'-Vo'leman 


dr^ 
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The  Fortnightly  Adopts  a  Small 
City  Department  Store 


proud  of  "W.  &  J." — merely  that 
the  merchants  of  Washington  look  to 
the  "home-folks"  for  patronage 
rather  than  to  the  several  hundred 
young  men  who  attend  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College. 

Thirty-two  miles  south- 
west of  Pittsburgh,  Wash-  [ 
ington  is  connected  with 
that  city  by  two  steam 
railroads — the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
— and  by  an  interurban 
line  of  the  Pittsburgh 
street  railway.  Fifteen 
railroad  and  thirty-seven 
trolley  trains  bring  the 
two  cities  together.  From 
1500  to  2000  people  a  day. 
it  is  said,  go  from  Wash- 
ington to  Pittsburgh.  Two 
hundred  of  them  are  com- 
muters— men  and  women 
ivhose  homes  are  in  Wash- 
ington but  who  are  em- 
ployed in  Pittsburgh. 
Motor  buses  make  several 
trips  a  day  from  Wash- 
ington to  Monongahela 
(19  miles),  Brownsville 
(24  miles),  Waynesburg 
(27  miles).  Wheeling  (32 
miles)  and  Morgantown 
(57  miles).  The  state- 
ment is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Washing- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  a  million  people  live 
within  an  hour's  ride  by 
rail,  trolley  and  bus.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  them —  ^s^^^i 
perhaps  three-fourths — 
live  in  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. 

I  have  purposely  gone  into  con- 
siderable detail  as  to  Washington, 
the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  sort  of 
people  who  constitute  its  population ; 
for  if  my  study  of  the  city's  largest 
department  store  is  to  be  of  value  to 
the  reader,  he  must  have  a  fairly 
complete  "picture"  of  the  community 
in  which  the  store  is  located.  If  he 
has  such  a  picture  before  him,  he 
can  say  to  himself,  if  he  is  a  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler,  "What  is 
true  of  the  Caldwell  Store  in 
Washington,  Pa.,  is  true  of  stores 
in     other    cities      of    the     size    of 


[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE    16] 

Washington" — with  such  modifica- 
tions as  should  be  made  on  account 
of  character  of  population,  wealth, 
number  and  type  of  industries,  loca- 
tion, etc. 

Of  two  things  I  am  sure.     One  is 


working, 
after   the 


THE  population  of  the  City  of  Washington.  Pa.,  is 
almost  entirely  American-born.  Much  of  its  wealth 
came  and  still  comes  from  oil,  and  also  from  coal. 
Though  a  city  of  pretty  homes,  the  people  are  not  rich. 
Few  of  the  population  have  as  much  as  $5,000  a  year. 
Most  of  them,  perhaps,  have  less  than  half  that  much. 
In  many  respects  Washington,  Pa.,  differs  from  most 
cities  of  its  size,  hut  it  can  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  average  tesidential  city  of  less  than  50,000  population. 


that  Washington  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  that  considerable  num- 
ber of  cities  whose  populations  are 
anywhere  from  20.000  to  50,000. 
The  other  is  that  the  Caldwell  Store 
is  managed  with  much  greater  in- 
telligence than  one  expects  to  find  in 
a  city  of  its  size.  The  mere  fact  that 
no  other  department  store  has  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  foothold  there 
proves  that  this  is  true.  More  than 
one  woukl-be  competitor  has  tried  to 
"break  in."    None  has  done  so. 

The  Caldwell  Store  was  estab- 
lished in  1860,  as  a  one-man  enter- 
prise, by  A.  B.  Caldwell,  who  had 
been  a  farmer.    Caldwell,  I  am  told. 


had  had  little  or  no  business  e.xperi- 
ence,  but,  judging  by  an  oil  painting 
of  him  which  I  have  seen,  he  was 
shrewd,  clear-headed  and  hard- 
In  1873— thirteen  years 
business  was  launched — 
the  foundation  of  the 
building  which  the  Cald- 
well Store  occupies  was 
laid;  and  in  1900  the 
building  was  enlarged  to 
its  present  proportions. 
Its  frontage  is  about  35 
feet  and,  not  counting  the 
"bargain  basement,"  it  is 
three  stories  high. 

The  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness in  recent  years  has 
made  it  necessary  to  seek 
additional  space  and  this 
has  been  obtained  by  rent- 
ing the  two  upper  floors 
of  an  adjoining  building 
and  also  by  making  an  ar- 
rangement with  Frank 
H.  Berthel,  a  next-door 
neighbor,  whereby  the 
tatter's  shoe  business  is 
operated  as  if  it  were — 
which,  for  all  I  know,  it 
may  be — a  department  of 
the  Caldwell  Store.  The 
total  floor  space  of  the 
Caldwell  Store  is  about 
28,000  square  feet.  The 
location  is  the  best  in 
Washington — as  near  the 
heart  of  things  as  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and 
Forty-second  Street  is  in 
New  York.  The  store  is 
-  well  lighted,  has  unusu- 
ally high  ceilings,  an  ele- 
vator, and  the  stock  on  the  various 
floors  is  arranged  in  a  way  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved upon. 

The  "Berthel  Store"  is  a  men's 
furnishing  store  —  haberdashery, 
shoes  and  clothes.  The  first  floor  of 
the  Caldwell  Store  carries,  nearest 
the  main  entrance,  a  varied  stock  of 
toilet  goods.  Just  back  of  this  is 
the  piece  goods  department  and,  back 
of  that,  the  ladies'  shoe  department. 
On  the  second  floor  of  the  main 
building  is  the  women's  wear  de- 
partment. It  occupies  about  half 
the  space  available.  The  third  floor 
is  devoted  largely  to  house-furnish- 
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Tell  It  to  Sweenet! 

— serious  thinker 


A  CERTAIN  merchant  of  this 
A^i  town  broke  out  into  print 
jL  V.  a  while  ago  with  some 
unusual  advertising.  He  called  atten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  like  every  trades- 
man, he  liked  to  show  his  best  and 
highest  priced  stock  in  his  windows 
— but  had  lower  priced  goods  inside 
he  liked  to  sell  as  well.  The 
baker,  he  said,  tills  his  window 
with  cake,  but  makes  his  living 
by  selling  bread.  This  business, 
he  reminded,  has  been  built  on 
small  sales,  and  small  customers 
were  still  welcome.  And  to  give 
point  to  such  utterances,  he 
closed  them  with  exclamatory 
captions  about  suits  and  overcoats 
at  $J5. 

One  of  our  men,  who  has  nursed  a 
few  men's  wear  accounts  to  new 
business  health  m  the  columns  of 
The  News,  read  these  unusual  adver- 
tisements. Here,  he  thought,  is  a 
man  who  is  cultivating  the  Sweeneys 
— whose  advertising  would  make 
more  customers  in  The  News. 


THE  MERCHANT  gave  him 
audience  and  his  story  reception, 
courteous,  cool,  and  non-committal. 
At  last  he  leaved  through  an  issue  of 
The  News,  stopped  opposite  the 
editorial  page,  and  frowned.  That, 
he  said,  is  what  I  dont  like  about 


your  paper.  I  want  my  advertising 
to  reach  serious  thinkers,  and  not  the 
type  of  people  who  read  that  stuff. 

"That  stuff"  was  the  Gump  strip. 
Andy  Gump,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
tell  anybody  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness, is  the  caricatuncal  character, 
synthetic  of  all  human  weak- 
nesses and  wise  cracks,  who 
dommates  the  best  known  comic 
strip  in  the  world. 

Andy  is  circulated  in  about 
SIX  million  copies  of  more  than 
two  hundred  daily  newspapers. 
It  is  known  among  publishers  as 
a  sure  fire  feature.  It  brings  the 
highest  prices  ever  paid  for  such 
a  feature,  and  earns  its  creator, 
Sidney  Smith,  a  guaranteed  min- 
imum (by  contract)  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  has 
never  had  a  failure — never  failed 
to  gain  and  hold  circulation,  to 
make  interest  and  friends.  Every 
publisher  who  buys  it  knows 
that  on  any  blue  news  Monday, 
when  the  world  and  his  copy  desk 
are  as  devoid  of  excitement  and  cheer 
as  an  empty  slab  in  the  city  morgue — 
that  Andrew  Gump,  Esq.  will  give 
the  reader  his  money's  worth,  will 
furnish  a  reason  for  conning  static 
pages  of  routine  news  and  advertise- 
ments. 

For  any  advertiser  to  disregard 
this  feature  is  folly;  and  to  disregard 


the   people  who  read   it  is   (harsh 
word)  snobbery. 


ANCIENT  GREECE  was  per- 
j[\_  haps  the  best  known  hangout 
for  assorted  all  around  serious  think- 
ers. The  Greeks  hung  up  new  records 
for  philosophy,  politics,  painting, 
feasting  and  fighting;  for  jurispru- 
dence, ethics,  running,  democracy, 
doubting,  drama,  music,  sculpture, 
speech-making,  scoffing,  civic  con- 
duct and  bathing.  They  advanced 
every  known  form  of  art  but  one — 
dress. 

Sartorially,  they  were  a  total  loss. 

Socrates,  one  of  their  most  eminent 
serious  thinkers,  spent  his  whole  life 
in  the  moral  equivalent  of  a  sheet. 
Diogenes  lived  in  a  barrel,  but  didn't 
even  wear  one.  All  of  Greece 
didn't  mean  as  much  to  the  clothing 
industry  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  And 
today,  what  serious  thinker  that  you 
know  will  give  a  whoop  about  thirty- 
five-dollar  suits  and  overcoats — if  he 
isn't  too  discouraged  to  think  of 
clothes  at  all? 


THE  ONLY  "serious  thinkers" 
who  count  for  anything  to  any 
advertiser  are  those  who  take  your 
advertising  seriously  —  who  take  a 
serious  interest  in  your  business, 
your  merchandise,  your  promises — 
who  think  seriously  of  their  own  com- 
fort and  conveniences  and  sav- 
ings and  general  advancement. 

Tell  It  to  Sweeney — serious 
thinker — the  average  man  and 
the  average  family  of  New  York. 
Tell  It  to  Sweeney  who  is  not 
too  preoccupied  or  too  blase  or 
too  prosperous  not  to  want  and 
be  interested  in  most  everything, 
including  what  you  have  to  offer. 
And  Tell  It  to  Sweeney  in  The 
News.  The  largest  daily  circulation 
in  America  now  exceeds  800,000; 
reaches  a  majority  of  every  type  of 
consumer  in  every  part  of  New  York 
City;  has  highest  attention  value 
because  of  its  small  page;  and  costs 
far  less  than  any  other  medium.  Get 
the  facts. 


This  is  Number  Twenly-two  of  the  Sweeney  Series. 
If  you  haven  'l  read  the  others,  write  for  them. 
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'Never  a  Glance  at  ... 
Heating  Plant  far 
Weeks  at  a  Stretch  ! 


BRYANTaHEATlNG 

for  Hot  Water  M^r    Steam  or  Vapor 


Prepa-rci  hy  The  Pouers-House  Co. 


CDesfect  for  the  dollar 
^— a  homely  and  un^ 
spectacular  virtue-^ 
is  self'%vident  in 
every  Po^vers'House 
recommendation.     < 


-The- 


Powers  ^  House 

oAdvertising  ^^• 


HANNA  BLDG. 


CLEVELAND 


CAi 


^ 
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ings — rugs,  curtains,  carpet  sweep- 
ers, vacuum  cleaners,  washing  ma- 
chines, etc. 

The  floors  of  the  building  adjoin- 
ing are  utilized  for  furniture.  In 
the  basement  is,  in  addition  to  a 
stock  of  hai-dware  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils, a  varied  stock — cheaper  in  price 
and,  as  a  rule,  not  so  high  in  quality 
— of  pretty  much  the  same  articles 
as  are  on  sale  in  other  parts  of  the 
store.  Here,  prices  go  "up  to"  such 
and  such  a  figure.  On  the  upper 
floors  prices  begin  "at"  a  little 
higher  figure. 

In  the  basement,  price  rather  than 
style  is  the  factor.  The  things  of- 
fered there  are,  I  imagine,  as  well 
made  as  those  on  the  first,  second 
and  third  floors,  but  they  are  not  as 
"up  to  the  minute"  in  the  matter  of 
fashion.  Nevertheless,  here,  as  in 
every  other  department,  the  intent  is 
to  give  the  customer  full  value  for 
her  money.  No  "seconds"  are  han- 
dled. The  woman  who  buys  a  dress 
in  the  bargain  basement,  paying,  say, 
110.95  for  it,  gets  just  as  good  value 
— for  the  price  she  pays — as  she 
would  if  she  bought  one  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  and  paid  twice  as  much. 
But — it  will  not  be  "so  stylish." 
Same  way  with  shees  and  children's 
clothing  and  hosiery  and  piece-goods 
— customers  get  what  they  pay  for. 

There  are,  altogether,  thirty-six 
departments  in  the  Caldwell  Store. 
Gross  sales  are  about  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year — less  rather  than  more. 
Turnover  averages  two  and  a  half 
times  a  year.  The  cost  of  doing 
business  is  a  fraction  over  24  per 
cent — from  6  to  10  per  cent  less 
than  in  the  larger  cities.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  business  is  done  on  credit. 
The  loss  through  non-payment  of 
bills  is  negligible. 

The  Caldwell  Store  has  no  grocery 
department  and  no  present  intention 
of  having  one — "Washington  already 
has  as  many  grocery  stores  as  are 
needed."  The  Caldwell  Store  does 
not  sell  pianos — "there's  a  mighty 
good  music  store  in  town.  Another 
one  is  not  needed."  The  Caldwell 
Store  does  not  sell  radios — "selling 
goods  on  the  installment  plan  is  be- 
ing carried  to  extremes.  Besides, 
there's  no  telling  what  it  costs  to 
'give  service'  to  radio  buyer.s."  The 
Caldwell  Store  does  not  sell  tires  or 
automobile  accessories — "why  should 
we?  There  are  any  number  of 
garages  in  town.  They  are  better 
equipped  than  we  are  to  sell  tires 
and  spark-plugs."  The  Caldwell 
Store  has  no  book  department. 
Later  on,  it  may. 

The  Caldwell  Store  is  open  from 
8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  It  has  about  a 
hundred  men  and  women  in  its  em- 
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ploy.  Many  of  the  women-^knd 
some  of  the  men— are  no  longer 
young.  They  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  on  the  first  or 
second  or  third  floor  of  the  Caldwell 
building.  They  regard  the  store  as 
a  second  home.  Every  woman  in 
Washington  knows  them — knows 
where  they  live,  how  many  children 
they  have  and  what  their  husbands — 
if  they  have  husbands — do.  In  the 
Caldwell  Store,  "buying"  is  not,  as 
in  a  great  store  in  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 
cago or  New  York,  a  clash  between 
saleswoman  and  customer.  It  is  a 
social  affair  —  leisurely,  good-na- 
tured, intimate. 

In  a  little  office  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Caldwell  Store  sits — -when  he 
is  not  on  the  first,  second  or  third 
floor  or  in  the  basement — the  man 
who  "runs"  the  store.  His  name  is 
Ernest  C.  Hastings.  He  is  what  is 
called  a  "practical  department  store 
man."  But  he  is  more  than  that.  He 
is  a  thinker!  He  is  very  well  worth 
knowing,  for  he  has  ideas  about  buy- 
ing and  selling  and  managing  which 
are  not  ready-made. 


[This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  on 
merchandising  into  and  out  of  a  small  city 
department  store.  The  second  instalment 
will   appear   in   the   next   issue. — Editor.] 


Phillip  P.  Barron 

Formerly  publicity  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  office  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
trical Manufacturing  Company,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
J.  &  T.  Cousins  Company,  Brooklyn, 
makers  of  shoes. 


Groesbeck-Hearn,  Inc. 

New  York,  is  new  name  of  Groesbeck, 
Hearn  &  Hindle,  Inc.  The  firm  will 
move  into  new  quarters  in  the  Central 
Terminal  Building,  43d  Street  and 
Lexington  Avenue,  April  15.  The  per- 
sonnel will  remain  the  same.  The  com- 
pany will  direct  advertising  for  the  fol- 
lowing: Dayton  Fan  &  Motor  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  radios;  Emi- 
grant Industrial  Savings  Bank,  New 
York;  Durand  &  Company,  manufac- 
turing jewelers,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Colle 
&  Van  Doom,  Ltd.,  New  York  and 
Montreal,  distributors  of  radio  tubes; 
Lee  Finish  Corporation,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  automobile  body  fin- 
ish; Verdure  Company,  Inc..  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  odorless  fer- 
tilizer; and  La-May,  Inc.,  New  York, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  La- 
May  face  powder. 

Dorrancp,  Sullivan  &  Company 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  di- 
rect the  advertising  campaign  of  the 
George  W.  Childs  Cigar,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cigar  Company  of  the  same  city. 


"Chain  Store  Age" 

A  monthly  business  paper  for  chain 
store  executives,  has  been  established 
by  the  Chain  Store  Publishing  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  a  company  affiliated 
with  the  Knit  Goods  Publishing  Corpo- 
ration. 


[N.B. 


This  advertisement  is  oue  of  a  series 
vcrtisement  personalizes  a  Cincinnat 
woman  characteristic  of  this  sulun 
Enquirer's    coverage    of    the    district    i 


scaring  in  The  Enquirer. 
uburb  by  describing  th 
in     each     ad  vert  Isemen  t, 


Each    ad- 
type     of 
too,     The 


Mrs^  Norwood  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

her  home  is  her  castle 


Some  might  call  her  "mid- Victorian";  others  'ultra-modern  '  .As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  is  neither,  but  a  charming  combination  of  both — 
a  woman  who  has  kept  the  best  of  the  age  that's  gone;  who  has  added 
the  best  of  the  age  that's  here! 

Musical  and  literary  clubs.  Red  Cross  and  Community  Chest 
drives  know  her  well.  But  while  Mrs.  Norwood  lends  herself  un- 
selfishly to  these  activities,  her  heart  remains  in  her  home.  Mr. 
Norwood  says  she  is  a  "wonderful  little  manager" — and  she  proves 
it  ever>-  day  in  her  buying. 

It  is  as  a  help  in  this  latter  duty  that  the  Daily  Enquirer  enters 
Mrs.  Norwood's  life.  In  the  hour  after  the  children  leave  for  school 
she  plans  her  shopping  and  reads  her  paper.  A  few  hours  later,  with 
shopping  information  fresh  in  her  mind,  she  does  her  day's  buying. 

How  many  Mrs.  Norwciods  are  there?  For  example,  in  the  district 
shown  in  the  map  are  869  homes.  Here  619  Enquirers  are  delivered 
every  morning.  .    . 

Combined  with  such  coverage  is  real  purchasing  power.    Out  of 
Norwood's  5,500  families,   3,210  pay  income  taxes — a  market  as 
fertile  as  any  advertiser  could  wish.     Cultivate  it  with  the  home  i:-^^-. 
paper  of  this  market — The  Daily  Enquirer 
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The  greatest  advertis- 
ing agency  association 
in  the  world 

now  recognizes  that  circulation 
QUANTITY  is  only  part  of 
what  you  buy  and  pay  for. 

Circulation  QUALITY  is  re- 
ceiving greater  respect  and 
consideration  today  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  ad- 
vertising. 

There  is  no  duplication  in 

(^xlen^mn  Magazine 

even  though  you  buy  ten  mil- 
lion mass  circulation,  because 
it  is  an  entertaining,  religious 
magazine,  read  by  320,000  fami- 
lies, and  your  message  will  be 
read  in  an  earnest  and  respect- 
ful mood. 


ELLWOOD  TANSEY 

Advertising  Manager 

General  Offices,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Early  Munsingwear 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  36] 

lined  an  advertisement  offering  the 
doll's  vest  for  six  cents  in  stamps  to  all 
mothers  who  would  write  for  it  and 
tell  us  the  number  of  children  for  whom 
she  purchased  underwear. 

Mr.  Couper  immediately  saw  how 
much  more  valuable  these  inquiries 
would  be  if  the  number  of  children  was 
mentioned  because  the  dealers  he  called 
on  usually  knew  the  women  whose  let- 
ters of  inquiry  he  had.  If  these  women 
mentioned  in  their  letters  such  details 
as  the  number  of  children,  dealers 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  here  was 
something  unusual  in  the  character  of 
the  Munsing  advertising  in  the  national 
magazines. 

These  advertisements  certainly  pulled 
inquiries  of  the  most  desirable  kind. 
One  day  Mr.  Morris  showed  me  a  letter 
written  on  beautiful  stationery  by  a 
woman  of  evident  culture  and  refine- 
ment who  conscientiously  explained 
that,  in  addition  to  buying  underwear 
for  her  two  little  daughters,  she  per- 
formed the  same  service  for  her  broth- 
er's two  small  sons,  as  their  mother 
had  died  two  years  previous. 

THEN  Mr.  Morris  took  this  creative 
idea  of  Mr.  Stowell's,  which  was 
the  realization  of  what  both  Mr.  Couper 
and  I  were  blindly  trying  to  discover, 
and  made  it  one  of  the  most  prolific 
means  of  increasing  underwear  busi- 
ness for  each  one  of  the  Munsing  deal- 
ers. 

He  sold  the  dealers  a  sales  plan  in 
which  the  doll's  vest  was  an  integral 
point.  We  prepared  newspaper  an- 
nouncements and  store  advertising  ma- 
terial announcing  that  at  a  definite 
hour  on  a  certain  day  every  little  girl 
who  brought  her  doll  with  her  mama 
or  some  other  grown  person  would  get 
one  of  these  doll's  vests  free  at  the 
underwear  counter. 

In  a  number  of  cities  the  police  were 
called  out  to  take  care  of  the  people 
who  blocked  the  sidewalks. 

During  my  connection  with  the  Mun- 
singwear Corporation  account  its  ad- 
vertising development  was  hampered 
only  by  manufacturing  facilities.  \t 
all  times  we  felt  we  could  sell  more 
underwear  by  the  splendidly  worked- 
out  system  of  cooperation  between  per- 
sonal salesmanship  and  advertising  if 
we  could  only  produce  the  merchan- 
dise. Every  year  we  increased  the  ad- 
vertising appropriation  but  only  after 
we  knew  we  would  have  an  increased 
output  to  sell. 

Mr.  Morris  and  I  developed  a  plan  of 
selling  by  mail  $50  assortments  to  deal- 
ers in  towns  that  seemed  too  small  to 
justify  the  call  of  a  personal  salesman. 
We  were  never  able  to  fully  develop  it. 
We  never  had  enough  underwear  to 
supply  the  demand. 

One  dealer  in  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  started 
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with  one  of  these  $50  assortments  and 
leordered  so  frequently  that  a  sales- 
man was  sent  to  see  him.  Within  three 
years  this  dealer  was  selling  more 
Munsinpwear  per  capita  in  his  terri- 
tory than  any  other  dealer  anywhere. 

One  incident  that  I  recall  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Munsingwear  advertising 
seems  to  me  worthy  of  emphasis.  Mr. 
Couper,  Mr.  Stowell  and  Mr.  Morris 
made  the  most  careful  budgets  for  all 
expenditures.  Future  sales  were  care- 
fully calculated  and  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  business  was  fixed 
and  there  was  no  overspending  of  an 
advertising  appropriation. 

Thomas  Balmer,  Western  Manager 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  sev- 
eral times  brought  me  to  task  for  not 
lighting  for  larger  Munsingwear  ap- 
propriations. I  finally  asked  Mr.  Mor- 
ris to  arrange  for  an  appointment  for 
Mr.  Balmer  to  express  his  views  to  all 
the  Munsing-wear  executives.  We  had 
a  dinner  at  the  West  Hotel,  Minneapo- 
lis. Mr.  Balmer  carefully  outlined  his 
plans,  and  when  he  was  asked  to  say 
how  much  they  would  cost  for  a  year's 
campaign  he  named  a  figure  which 
happened  to  be  just  $.i.000  more  than 
the  total  Munsingwear  business  for  the 
jirevious  year. 

Mr.  Ralmer's  zeal  was  so  sincere, 
the  vitality  of  his  sales  ideas  was  so 
intense,  his  optimism  and  his  courage 
were  so  uplifting  that  all  of  us  felt 
keenly  helped  and  none  of  us  were 
capable  of  hurting  his  feelings  by  tell- 
ing him  how  inadequately  he  had  ap- 
praised the  capacity  of  the  Munsing- 
wear business  at  that  time  to  carry 
such  a  load. 


Harry  E.  Anderseti 

For  several  years  manager  of  na- 
tional advertising  for  the  Lincoln  Star, 
has  joined  the  advertising  department 
of    The   Nehrnxka    Farmer. 


kliiii-l  an    f'iflerstmi- 
Ihinlap-Yoiinggrecn,  Inc. 

Milwaukee  agency,  will  act  as  adver- 
tising counsel  for  the  Western  Metal 
.'>pecialty  Company  of  the  same  city. 


I(  illiam  H.  Rankin  Company 

Announces  the  removal  of  its  New 
York  office  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Building.  The  Chicago  office  moves 
April  15  to  the  Tribune  Building. 


I'nrt  &  Terminal  Publishing 
Company.  Inc. 

Whitestone,  N.  Y'.,  has  acquired  the 
Flushing  Home  News,  a  weekly  com- 
munity newspaper  of  Flushing,  L.  I. 

The   1  (Htth's   Companion 

Announces  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company  has  acquired  an  interest  in 
its  business  and  will  become  actively 
associated  in  its  management.  The 
policy  will  not  be  altered.  Charles  E. 
Kelsey  remains  as  president  of  Perry, 
Mason  &  Company  and  William  Mc- 
Gregor Jenkins  as  treasurer. 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 

will  do  a  jam-up  selling 
job  for  you  in  small 
towns. 

It  is  strongest  in  this  great 
market  where  all  other 
high-grade  magazines  are 
weakest, 

IfiOOfiOO  net  paid  each 
issue. 

Robert  B.  Johnston 

Advertising  Manager 
New  York 


JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON 

Western  Manager 

Chicago 

ELIOTT  D.  ODELL 

Eastern  Manager 

New  York 

DORR  &  CORBETT 

New  England  Representatives 

Boston 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


The  one  complete  Buyers'  Guide,  4300  pages, 
9  X  12,  aims  to  include  all  manufacturers,  re- 
gardless of  advertising  patronage,  but  se- 
cures preferred  attention  for  advertisers. 
The  only  one  in  the  "Paid"  Circulation 
^   -^^V class,  the  only  A.B.C.  Member. 


THE  BUYERS  MASTER  KEY 
to  ALL  AMERICAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


vh\oh 


Wanted,   ordered,  paid    for  and   x 

by  those  Important  buyern  in  all  lines  i 
demand  the  best  as  a  rule,  they  use  It  eiduslTely — sub- 
stantial foreiffn  circulation.  More  than  2OO0  adrertlserB 
— including  many   of  the   biggest   manufacturera.    financial 


etc. 


Thomas  Publishing  Company,  461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Let  us  send  you  this  fact- 
packed    mail    sales    book 

for  10  flays  free 

You  uitl  fliKi  every  one  ol  the  thhty-Ut>  sectiniK 
of  this  book  filled  with  d^eflnile,  usable  material 
uhlch    can   be    applied   to  yoQr  own   needs. 

You  will  get  from  the  b(jok  hundreds  of  profit- 
able possibilities — new  suggestions — new  avenues  of 
approach — the  best  ways  of  getting  the  most  out  nf 
ntiiii-sales  work. 

Selling  By  Mail 

By    V.    E.    PKATT 

r>..-niriit  The  Priiit  rf-  Lindsey  Co.,  Inc.,  Adver- 
!i.-ii:-!  mid  Selling  Cfmnselors,  Former  Depart- 
Hif 'it'll  Advertising  Manager,  Sears,  Roebuck  £ 
'  "  ,  oriinnizer  Drug  Topics  Syndicate,  and  Sales 
Pro  in  "f  ion  Miiitaner  American  Druggists'  Si/«- 
dicate. 


This  new  book  covers  e\ery  phase  of  the  art  of 
riiakintr  sales  and  customers  IhrouKh  the  mail.  It 
gives  for  every  angle  of  mall-sales  work  just  what 
practice  has  proved  to  be  pinfltable,  just  what  ex- 
perience has  found  worth  while. 

The  author  has  drawn  on  his  lona  experience  in 
this  work  for  definite,  concrete  facts  about  mail- 
order possibilities,  market  analysis,  campaign  prep- 
arations, mailing  lists,  mail-order  appeals,  mail- 
order  copy,    layout,    illustration,    booklet    and   catalog 


Mail    Marketing    Complete 

One  big  section  of  the  book  contains  valuable, 
usable  material  on  mail-order  media,  showing  with 
■■atisfying  completeness  just  what  may  be  expected 
from    some  and   what  from    others. 

Another  section  gives  the  soundest  kind  of  infor- 
mation on  specific  application  of  mail-order  princi- 
ples— specialized  practice  to  meet  the  requirements 
of   specialized  ventures. 

The  entire  book  Is  fact-packed  with  good,  sound, 
V  needed    mail-order    strategy.       See    it    free! 


^^        Send  only    th 

i.s    coupon! 

MoGRAW-HIM.  BOOK  CO.,  Inc.              | 

370  <ieventh   Atc, 

New  York 

Send  me  fnr  10  days'  free 
SelllnE   by  Mall.    $4.00    net. 
to  remit  for  the   book   or  to 
within    10   days   of   receipt. 

examination  Pratt's 
postpaid.      I   agree 
return   it.  postpaid. 

(Books  sent  on  approval 
In  U.  S.   and  Canada  only.) 

0   retail    purchasers 

...1... 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  there 
have  been  newspapers  in  New  York 
whose  strongest  claim  for  advertising 
consideration  was  the  high  quality  of 
their  circulations.  Some  of  these  have 
passed  out  of  existence  either  definite- 
ly, or  by  way  of  consolidation,  but 
there  are  still  two  distinct  arguments 
put  forward  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
city:  (1)  quantity  of  circulation,  (2) 
quality   of   circulation. 

THE  Daily  News<  has  thrown  over- 
board all  claims  for  what  is  usual- 
ly called  quality  circulation  and  in  its 
series  of  "Tell  it  to  Sweeney"  adver- 
tisements has  boldly  taken  the  ground 
that  the  best  field  for  advertising  is 
among  the  wage-earners  and  the  mod- 
erately well-to-do. 

The  New  York  Sunday  American, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  1,200,000  total 
circulation  of  which  about  800,000  is  in 
Greater  New  York,  is  inclined  to  claim 
both  quantity  and  quality — that  is. 
more  quantity  than  any  other  paper 
and,  as  a  part  of  that  quantity,  a  num- 
ber of  financially  qualified  readers  as 
great  as  that  reached  by  any  other 
paper. 

In  one  paragraph  in  a  recent  adver- 
tisement the  New  York  World  says: 
"By  using  the  all-day  service  of  The 
World  Group,  these  farsighted  mer- 
chants buy  650,000  circulation  covering 
the  most  alert  and  responsive  homes  in 
Greater  New  York.  In  the  World  they 
buy  the  only  outstanding  'i  cent  qnality 
circulation  of  the  morning  field."  (The 
italics  are  the  World's,  not  mine.)  I 
am  not  sure  whether  this  means  quality 
circulation  irrespective  of  price,  or  that 
the  selling  price  of  3  cents  per  copy 
is  proof  that  the  World  has  a  higher 
quality  of  circulation  than  the  Times, 
the  A7nerican  and  the  Herald  Tribttne, 
which  sell  for  only  2  cents  a  copy.  At 
any  rate,  the  figure  of  650,000  is  some- 
what confusing  because  not  half  that 
many  copies  of  the  morning  World  are 
printed. 

If  the  50  per  cent  greater  price  of 
the  morning  World  proves  quality  cir- 
culation, what  becomes  of  this  distinc- 
tion on  Sunday  when  the  World, 
Herald  Tribune  and  Times  sell  for  5 
cents  and  the  American  for  10  cents? 
Are  the  readers  of  the  World  on  Sun- 
day less  desirable  prospects  for  the 
advertiser  than  they  are  on  weekdays? 
And  is  the  Sunday  Am.erican  circula- 
tion twice  as  good  quality  as  the  Sun- 
day  World  circulation? 

For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  ques- 
tion and  not  with  the  idea  of  dis- 
regarding the  claims  of  any  of  the 
other  newspapers,  I  have  concentrated 
my  attention  on  the  Sunday  editions 
of  the  American  and  the  Times  as 
representing  two  distinct  types — the 
American  with  about  800,000  circula- 
tion   in    Greater    New    York,    and    the 


Times  about  275,000.  (Circulation  out- 
side Greater  New  York,  American  400,- 
000;    Times,  325,000. 

In  a  recent  letter  the  Times  says: 
"This  market  ...  is  one  posses- 
sing a  buying  power  not  exceeded  by 
any  market  represented  by  the  readers 
of  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world. 
It  is  composed  of  people  above  the 
average  in  intelligence,  accustomed  not 
only  to  comforts  but  to  most  luxuries, 
and  having  the  means  to  gratify  near- 
ly every  material  desire. 
Whatever  difference  (in  rates)  there 
may  be  is  more  than  equalized  by  the 
quality  of  the  circulation  of  the  Times. 
However,  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Times  are  not  exclusively  purchasers 
of  high  priced  merchandise.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  families  in  which  the 
Times  is  read  are  people  of  education 
and  culture  but  of  small  incomes,  to 
whom  merchandise  at  moderate  or  low 
prices  is  most  attractive." 

Here  again  the  question  of  just  what 
constitutes  quality  circulation  seems  a 
little  bit  difficult  to  answer.  Is  it 
among  readers  (1)  "ha'ving  the  means 
to  gratify  nearly  every  material  de- 
sire," or  among  (2)  "people  of  educa- 
tion and  culture  but  of  small  incomes"? 
If  the  publishers  owning  quality  cir- 
culations are  not  quite  certain  whether 
quality  means  culture  or  buying  power, 
how  are  we  going  to  know  what  they 
mean  when  they  use  the  phrase,  and 
how  are  we  going  to  determine  the 
worth  of  quality  circulation,  if  indeed 
there  is  such  a  thing  from  the  adver- 
tiser's standpoint? 

THE  New  York  American,  in  sup- 
port of  its  contention  that  it  has  as 
much  quality  circulation  as  any  other 
newspaper,  with  a  tremendous  addi- 
tional quantity,  perhaps  not  quite  100 
per  cent  quality,  has  recently  issued 
three  very  beautiful  brochures  contain- 
ing the  pictures  of  nineteen  apartment 
houses  of  the  highest  class  in  the  Riv- 
erside Drive  district,  thirteen  on  or  near 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  nineteen  in  the  Park 
Avenue  section.  For  each  building 
there  is  given  the  rental  range,  the 
number  of  families  and  the  circulation 
of  the  Sunday  American,  which  it 
seems,  is  bought  regularly  by  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  these  families. 
The  rentals  are  as  high  as  $28,000  per 
year  and  there  are  very  few  lower  than 
$3,000  a  year. 

All  of  this  is  presented  presumably 
to  prove  financial  quality,  but  in  one 
of  the  brochures,  followed  by  a  list  of 
special  writers  for  the  American,  is  the 
following:  "Good  buildings  attract 
good  tenants.  Good  shops  attract  good 
patrons.  The  best  writers  attract  the 
iDest  readers."  Thus  is  the  claim  put 
forward  for  intellectual  quality.  The 
truly  highbrow  may  sniff  at  the  names 
of  George   Ade,  Ring   Lardner  and   H. 
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An  illustration  made 
for  the  Greeting  Card 
Association,  through 
their  Agents,  the 
George  Batten 
Company. 


What  an  extraordinary  difference  there  is  between  an  illustra- 
tion and  the  average  commercial  photograph  I 

Back  of  every  subject  is  an  indefinitely  subtle  idea  that,  once 
captured,  will  last  long  after  the  copy  and  the  medium  have  been 
forgotten.  The  ability  to  bring  these  ideas  to  life  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  ''a  Hiller  illustration." 


LEJAREN  a  HILLER  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

461  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Chickering  6373 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


■o 


Every  Eye  Is  On  Boys^  Life! 


No  keener  reader  inter- 
est can  be  found,  for 
Boys'  Life  compels  the  at- 
tention of  every  boy  who 
sees  it. 

It  appeals  to  the  boy 
mind.  Each  issue  carries 
only  the  most  vital  and  in- 
teresting stories  of  adven- 
ture and  achievement — the 
type  that  boys  want  and 
that  causes  them  to  read 
Boys'  Life  from  cover  to 
cover. 


The  powerful  reader  in- 
terest is  backed  by  a  tre- 
mendous purchasing  power. 
And,  as  every  Scout  is  in- 
fluenced by  what  he  sees  in 
Boys'  Life,  when  he  buys 
tooth  paste,  radio  sets, 
or  clothes,  he  knows  what 
he  wants — for  he  has  seen 
it  advertised  in  his  own 
magazine. 

We  can  show  you  a  splen- 
did sales  opportunity  among 
the  542.355  Boy  Scouts. 


BOY 


THrBOYSCOClS"MAGAZINE 


^ 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,   N.  Y. 


Union   Bank   Bldg. 
Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 


37   So.   Waba«h  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 


r 


DOIS'T  ( 

When    Words 

;n  E  UP 

Fail    You — 

.^^  ^           Get     cut     vour 
~^=-^    Cram    Cut    proof- 

^        sheets.    There  you 
J-L.     will  And  loads  of 
V       p     good    ideas     that 
\  _F-     nill       help       you 

6  -        liven    up    your 
ae  C        booklets,       house 
/-5^     organs,  and  sales 

p        letters. 
'V        Cram  Cuts 

^       are     One     Dollar 

^/^_   each,    cheaper    in 
liim^m  quantities. 
St    proofsheets    now    frnm 

STUDIOS 

Michigan 

Gc 
Ilrpt. 

a    set    ot    our    lalt 
B  109. 

The  CRAM 

kegon, 

P. 
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Earl  B  Shields 
oidvertising 

n^  O  sui)l>leuient  tlieir  space  programs. 
-*-  we  edit  ileaier  House  Organs  for 
two  o£  our  clients — not  of  the  "scis- 
sors and  paste"  variety,  but  helpful, 
timely,  hunianl.v  interesting  little  mag- 
azines that  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  dealer  and  make  him  a  better  mer- 
chant. The.v  Ijave  produced  rather  re- 
markable results.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested we  should  be  glad  to  send  .vnu 
sainpie  copies. 
1623   HAK.n.is  Tr.ust   Bldo. 

Chicago 


C.  Witwer,  but  we  must  all  admit  some 
intellectuality  in  the  writings  of 
Arthur  Brisbane,  Booth  Tarkington 
and  David   Lloyd  George. 

Apparently  the  editorial  theory  on 
which  the  Americav  is  built  is  that 
enough  well  known,  and  more  or  less 
high-minded,  writers  should  be  em- 
ployed to  please  those  who  take  their 
newspapers  seriously,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  the  Katzenjammer 
Kids  and  Happy  Hooligan  for  those 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing — to  say 
nothing  about  the  records  of  the  ex- 
tremely decollete  adventures  of  the 
Persian  Shah  in  Paris  and  the  amaz- 
ing experiences  of  Mrs.  Jean  Nash  in 
the  process  of  annexing  and  losing  hus- 
bands, and  the  acquisition  of  jewels, 
gowns  and  notoriety.  This  produces  a 
confusing  sort  of  journalistic  -pot- 
pourri,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  something  for  everybody. 
The  expectation,  which  is  seemingly 
justified,  is  that  it  will  "catch  them 
coming  and  going." 

All  of  this  brings  me  back  to  where 
we  started.  Just  what  do  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  quality  circulation? 
If  there  really  is  any  such  thing — 
What  is  it?  How  do  we  find  it?  And 
what  is  it  worth  if  we  do  find  it? 

Perhaps  the  new  Department  of  Or- 
ganized Research  recently  formed  by 
the  American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  will  within 
a  reasonable  time  supply  the  answers 
to  all  of  these  questions  in  a  satisfac- 
tory and  definitive  manner.  Mean- 
v/hile,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
generally  speaking,  quality  in  circula- 
tion may  be  pretty  well  described  in  a 
paraphrase  of  the  late  Senator  John 
J.  Ingalls's  remark:  "Purity  in  politics 
is  a  damn  barren  ideality." 

I  am  led  to  this  opinion  by  the  belief 
that  no  advertising  is  done  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  selling  mer- 
chandise or  services.  The  method  may 
be  direct  or  subtle,  quick  or  long  drawn 
out,  but  the  ultimate  and  inevitable 
object  of  all  advertising  is  to  sell  some- 
thing. With  the  exception,  therefore, 
of  the  very  limited  number  of  things, 
the  appreciation  of  and  desire  for 
which  must  be  pre-induced  by  highly 
intellectual  and  cultural  development, 
buying  power  combined  with  an  ability 
to  read  the  English  language  is  all 
that  the  advertiser  need  consider  in 
deciding  upon  the  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  business  message. 


Norman  F.  D'Evelyn 

San  Francisco,  will  act  as  advertis- 
ing counsel  for  Bond  &  Goodwin  & 
Tucker,  Inc.,  investment  banking  house 
of  the  same  city,  with  branch  offices 
in  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Portland  and 
Oakland. 


George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Company 

Chicago,   will   direct   advertising  for 
the    Davenport    Locomotive    Work: 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
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Photo  hy  J.  HoToce  McFarland  Co.,  liarrisburg.  Pa, 


PHOTO- ENGRAVING 

Makes  American  Gardens  Bloom  Anew 

Being  a  comment  by  James  Wallen  on 

the  rapid  distribution  of  improved 

flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 


'The  goi.dex  rose  of  china"',  once  the 
guarded  secret  pride  of  a  mandarin's 
garden,  is  now  the  glory  of  thousands  of 
American  lawns. 

This  lovely  shrub,  with  its  blossoms  like 
rosettes  of  yellow  satin,  was  introduced 
to  rose  fanciers  and  the  public  in  photo- 
engravings. Old  China's  saffron  rose  is 
only  one  of  a  myriad  of  horticultural 
wonders  which  are  given  instantaneous 
distribution  thru  the  use  of 
pictures. 

Thus  the  acreage  of  beaut}'  and 
happiness  is  yearly  enlarged.   The 

^^^^ 
Look  for  this  Emblem 

AMERICAN    PHOTO-ENCxRAVERS    ASSOCL\TION 


nurserymen  of  America  utilize  photo- 
engravings in  catalogs  and  in  periodicals, 
not  merely  as  an  aid  but  as  the  actual 
means  of  selling. 

'  'Your  Storj^  in  Picture  Leaves  Nothing 
Untold"  is  amply  proved  by  the  strides 
of  the  nursery  business. 

The  American  Photo-Engravers  Asso- 
ciation has  embodied  in  its  booklet,  "The 
Relighted  Lamp  of  Paul  Revere,"*  some 
facts  that  everj^  business  man  will 
profit  by  knowing.  Copies  are  to 
be  had  from  yoin-  ])hoto- engraver 
or  from  the  general  offices. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  S63  MONADNOCK  BLOCK-CHICAGO 
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Sounder  Ways  of 
Getting  Distribution 
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Then  he  will  turn  over  to  the  jobber 
or  dealer  the  actual  customers  that 
he  has  (ilready  created  in  that  trading 
territory — customers  whose  demands 
are  being  filled  direct  by  the  manufac- 
turer, but  who,  obviously  would  prefer 
the  convenience  of  a  neighborhood 
counter. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
response  that  such  a  solicitation  would 
elicit.  Many  manufacturers  now  using 
the  plan  and  soliciting  their  dealers  by 
mail  only,  claim  above  70  per  cent  re- 
turns. This  without  a  single  sales- 
man! 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  suc- 
cess in  this  new,  modern  merchandis- 
ing method,  is  the  Madame  X  Reducing 
Girdle.  Starting  from  scratch,  Mad- 
ame X  sold  girdles  direct  from  the  ad- 
vertising at  a  profit  from  the  start. 
Following  up  dealers,  first  with  corre- 
spondence and  later  with  salesmen, 
representative  national  distribution 
was  attained  in  six  months. 

Of  course,  such  phenomenal  speed 
was  due  to  the  enormous  amounts  spent 
in  the  advertising.  But  the  money 
meant  speed,  not  success.  Every  ad- 
vertisement had  to  make  a  profit  on 
itself.  As  distribution  was  attained, 
the  prospect  was,  of  course,  steered  to 
the '  corset  counter  rather  than  the 
coupon — but  the  "mail  order,"  complete 
selling  appeal  type  of  copy  has  re- 
mained  the  same. 

Madame  X — and  practically  any 
other  product  as  well — could  have 
achieved  its  success  on  one-tenth,  yes, 
one  hundredth  of  its  initial  appropria- 
tion, the  final  result  being  only  a 
longer  campaign. 

To  the  average  manufacturer  with  a 
magnificent  product  and  an  insignifi- 
cant pocketbook,  this  plan  offers  golden 
hope.  If  his  product  is  right,  he  can 
be  reasonably  certain  of  advertising 
it  in  a  mail  order  way  with  immediate 
profits  to  himself.  The  dealer,  only 
too  glad  to  encourage  a  merchandising 
movement  that  creates  a  demand  be- 
fore he  is  asked  to  stock,  will  be  a  most 
friendly  observer  in  the  beginning  and 
a  most  eager  cu.stomer  when  the  case 
is  proved.  The  number  of  large  corpo- 
rations now  perfecting  individual  plans 
of  using  this  sane  method  may  be  able 
to  furnish  some  statistics  in  the  near 
future  as  astonishing  as  those  being 
compiled  at  this  very  moment.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  merchandis- 
ing methods  of  tomorrow  are  here 
today.  What  vast  possibilities  they 
offer  for  the  development  of  advertis- 
ing and  the  nation's  business  only  time 
can  tell. 


Barnes  &  Fehling  Company 

Philadelphia,    have    moved    their    of- 
fices to  1600  Walnut  Street. 


Uncle  Sam 

Needed  and  Took  Him 

Some  time  ago,   we  were  ninning   a   department   in  the 

American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  entitled  Bleachery 
Management.  This  department  was  in  charge  of  the  best 
bleachery  engineer  in  the  United  States.  This  was  the  man 
whom  the  government  took  away  from  us  during  the  war  to 
construct  two  huge  nitrate  plants  for  the  United  States  army 
and  whom  the  government  later  sent  to  Europe  as  the  head 
of  a  commission  to  appraise  the  damage  done  by  the  German 
army  to  the  textile  establishments  of  France  and  Belgium. 

This    department    "Bleachery    Management"    was    made 

up  of  articles  on  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing,  which  John 
Bancroft,  the  president  of  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  bleaching,  dye- 
ing and  finishing  plants  in  the  country,  said  was  the  best  thing 
ever  printed  in  any  American  paper. 

About  this  Scune  time,  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest 

dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  in  the  country  wrote 
us  and  asked  us  if  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  double  up 
the  production  of  his  plant  without  increasing  his  equipment, 
so  we  sent  this  same  bleachery  engineer  of  ours  to  that  plant 
to  double  it  up  vi^ithout  increasing  the  equipment — and  he 
did  it. 

The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  is  noted  in  the 

industry  for  editorial  vigor  and  strength  and  for  process  mat- 
ter that  is  helpful  to  every  branch  of  the  industry.  Practically 
every  bit  of  advertising  is  alongside  of  reading  matter,  every 
bit  of  it  gets  attention,  every  bit  of  it  helps  the  advertiser — 
and  with  the  advertising  goes  the  Bennett  Service  to  supple- 
ment the  advertising. 


Standard    7x10   Page 


Established    1887 


Charier  Member  A.  B.  C. 


American 
Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 


Recognized    Organ    of    the 
The    Oldest   Textile    Pap< 
Largest    Net   Pa 
530  Atlantic  Ave. 
Boston 


BENNETT  SERVICE 

Great    Textile    Manufacturing    Industries    of    America 
r  of  Continuous   Publication  in   the   United   States 
id    Circulation    of    any    Textile    Publication 

518  Johnston  BIdg. 
Charlotte,   N.    C. 


For  15  years  the  leading  best 
equipped  business  research 
organization. 

Surveys  and  special  investi- 
gations— dealer  questionnaires 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  $1.50  per 
dealer,  75c  consumer. 
Industry  researches  on  over 
500  lines  of  business  available 
at   $150   and    up. 

Business    Bourse 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  President 
IS  W.  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE 
1925  RED  BOOH 

More  than  6.000 
names  of  wholesale 
grocers,  semi  -  job- 
bers, and  chain 
store  operators  in 
U.  -S.  Financial 
size,  branches,  etc., 
designated. 

$2..'>0    each,    postpaid 

Srccial   prices   on    quantities. 

THACKER    GROCER    DIRECTORY 


Dept.     AS,     ,1,)     W.     Gay 


Coin 
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Radio 

Manufacturers 

Can  Advertise 

Locally 

Where  local  conditions  are  such 
that  advertising  needs  to  be 
focussed,  there  more  than  any 
other  place  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING fills  a  real  need 
for  the  manufacturer. 

Wliere  production  is  such  that 
only  a  certain  territory,  or  ter- 
ritories, is  desired  for  dealer-job- 
ber distribution,  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING is  the  only  pub- 
lication which  can  serve. 

Where  jobber  co-operation  is  to 
be  reciprocated  by  local  adver- 
tising reaching  all  the  trade  of 
a  given  zone,  RADIO  MER- 
CHANDISING is  the  manufac- 
turer's one  sure  answer. 

Write  for  Zone  Map  and  full  de- 
tails of  the  greater 


243  W.  39tli  St.,  New  York  City 


PHOTOyTATy 

for  economic  and  effective  — 

VISUALIZATION 


Campaigns,   layouts, 

suggestions,  borders,  il- 
lustrations, booklets, 
charts,  diagrams,  maps, 
sketches,  reports,  let- 
ters, books,  checks, 
testimonials,  lettering, 
blueprints,  advance 
plans. 


Try  Us 

We  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  try  our  photostat  ser- 
vice. Our  messenger  will 
call  for  your  order,  and 
within  three  hours  will 
return  to  your  office  with 
finished   reproductions. 

We  give  the  same  ser- 
vice to  out-of-town  cus- 
tomers. Three  hours  after 
the  order  is  received  it  is 
on  its  way  to  you. 

Call  John  3697. 


COMMERCE  PHOTO-PRINT  I 
CORPORATION 


O  Maiden  Lane.  New  York  City 
Telephone ;  John  seST 

QuicAer  and  cheaper lehroductior^ 


Some  Fundamentals  in 
Sales  Management 
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strates  that  he  is  the  equal  of  the  men 
in  the  next  higher  salary  rating,  he  is 
moved  up.  He  does  not  have  to  say  a 
word  about  it;  if  he  demonstrates  that 
he  is  the  equal  of  the  men  in  a  still 
higher  class,  he  is  again  moved  up.  I 
won't  argue  with  a  man. 

Sometimes  when  I  am  discussing  his 
remuneration  a  salesman  will  say: 
"Well,  John  Brown  gets  $300  per 
month."  I  say:  "Yes."  (I  have  a 
little  black  book  in  which  I  keep  all 
that  data  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
show  a  salesman  the  salaries  of  the 
other  men.)  Then  I  tell  him  that  we 
will  be  tickled  to  death  if  he  will  make 
us  pay  him  $300.  I  point  out  to  him 
where  the  other  fellow  has  him  beaten. 
Salaries  are  not  based  solely  on  the 
amount  of  business  done.  Everything 
is  taken  into  consideration — everything 
that  is  involved  in  salesmanship  and 
the  proper  handling  of  the  trade. 
When  one  man  does  as  well  as  another, 
he  gets  the  same  money,  regardless 
of  how  long  he  has  been  with  us. 

YOU  may  ask:  "If  you  are  so  inti- 
mate with  your  men,  if  you  talk  to 
them  in  this  way  and  take  them  so 
much  into  your  confidence"  (because 
frankly  I  tell  them  everything — there 
isn't  anything  that  I  know  about  the 
business  that  I  don't  tell  a  salesman), 
"how  do  you  control  them?"  There 
was  one  of  our  new  men  in  the  other 
day.  He  was  formerly  connected  with 
a  big  lumber  concern  in  one  of  the 
inter-mountain  states.  After  sitting 
in  my  office  and  talking  with  me  a 
couple  of  hours,  he  said :  "This  is 
amazing.  We  wouldn't  dare  go  into 
our  office  and  attempt  to  talk  to  the 
sales  manager  as  I  am  talking  to  you 
now.  We  had  almost  to  salute  upon 
entering,  and  no  man  would  go  in  un- 
less he  had  to.  Why,  the  idea  of  just 
coming  in  here  and  sitting  down  and 
talking  to  you — this  is  a  revelation  to 
me!"  Well,  why  shouldn't  he?  We 
are  partners,  aren't  we?  And  I'd  like 
to  point  out  to  you,  if  you  don't  already 
know  it,  that  your  success  as  a  sales 
manager  depends  on  the  success  of  each 
individual  man  who  works  with  you. 
If  your  man  is  not  a  success,  you  are 
a  failure.  You  can't  hold  your  job 
if  all  of  your  men  are  failures.  The 
poorest,  weakest  salesman  we  have  is 
just  as  important  to  me  as  the  biggest, 
best  salesman  we  have,  and  he  gets 
just  as  much  attention — in  fact  he  gets 
a  little  more,  because  he  needs  it. 

If  anything  comes  up  that  the  sales- 
man wants  to  know,  I  tell  him.  It  is 
these  little  confidences  that  develop 
loyalty   and  tie  men  up   to   you.     You 


believe  in  your  salesman,  you  are  will- 
ing to  tell  him  inside  stuff,  and  he  will 
show  his  appreciation  by  honoring  your 
confidence.  The  thing  we  should  keep 
in  mind  all  the  time  is  that  salesmen 
are  human. 

When  your  salesmen  come  in  to  tell 
you  something — listen  to  them.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  get  a  salesman's  slant  on 
things.  I  remember  when  I  first  went 
with  the  Paraffine  Companies  I  used  to 
go  out  on  big  deals.  When  I  returned, 
the  general  manager  would  say:  "How 
did  you  get  along?"  I  would  say: 
"Fine,"  and  then  I  would  tell  him  all 
about  it.  I  would  start  in  at  the  begin- 
ning— how  the  buyer  gave  me  the 
frozen  face,  how  he  pretended  not  to 
be  interested,  then  how  he  would  begin 
to  warm  up,  filling  in  all  the  details. 
But  when  I  was  about  half  through  he 
would  say:  "Did  you  get  the  order?" 
Then  I  would  say  down  inside — I  didn't 
dare  say  it  outside — "You  go  to  thun- 
der! If  I  can't  tell  this  in  my  own 
way,  I  won't  tell  it  at  all." 

When  the  salesman  wants  to  tell  you 
something,  you  listen  to  him,  because 
if  he  can't  tell  it  in  his  own  way  he 
won't  tell  it  at  all.  Any  man  who 
has  had  any  experience  in  selling 
knows  this  is  true.  If  a  salesman  is 
worth  having  on  your  payroll,  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  him  the  time  to 
tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way. 

THE  ne.xt  thing  that  I  think  funda- 
mental in  sales  management  is  the 
matter  of  having  a  definite  price  policy. 
A  man  came  in  seeking  a  position  re- 
cently and  I  said  to  him:  "Why  do 
you  want  to  leave  the  people  you  are 
now  with?" — one  of  the  largest  jobbing 
houses  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  "Well," 
he  said,  "I'll  tell  you ;  I  am  going  to  be 
honest.  I  have  a  cost  book,  and  I  make 
my  own  prices.  I  am  expected  to  get 
a  certain  minimum  price,  but  I  get  any 
price  I  can  above  that.  And,"  he 
added,  "I  was  taught  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  I  can't  do  business  on  a  cost  book 
without  lying." 

I  say  nobody  else  can,  either.  Any 
institution  that  has  a  price  system  so 
flexible  that  a  salesman  can  make  any 
price  he  pleases,  within  certain  limits, 
is  bound  to  make  liars  of  its  salesmen. 
The  salesman  calls  on  John  Brown,  a 
good  friend,  and  quotes  him  on  some 
article.  "Bill,  is  this  your  best  price?" 
Brown  asks.  .\nd  Bill  answers:  "Sure, 
John,"  though  he  knows  it  isn't.  He 
could  not  give  everybody  the  best 
price;  he  would  lose  his  job.  There- 
fore, he  is  forced  to  stick  his  friends. 
In  other  words,  he  must  make  from  a 
good,   honest,    faithful    customer    what 
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You  can't  reap  a  biq 
field  with  a  lawn  mower/ 
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\\\'  '\\)_ ''"■"■  You  Can^t  Reach 

iJri^  lliQ  South  Through 

Magazines  Alone 


In  The  South,  It's  Newspapers 

You  can't  reach  tlie  South  through  magazines  alone.     Here  are  the  facts: 

Eight  great  Southern  states  .  .  .  population  17,600,000. 

How  many  copies  of  any  great  national  magazines  are  sold  therein? 

-\t  the  outside  188,000,  or  to  a  little  over  one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  newspaper  has  a  most  important  place  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Southerner. 
He  reads  it  carefully,  critically.  It's  an  old  friend  whose  word  he  believes.  Its 
columns  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  face  of  an  old  acquaintance.  That's  one 
reason  why  advertising  campaigns  in  Southern  newspapers  are  so  wonderfully 
fruitful   of   results. 


Stupendous  Possibilities 

Give  but  a  glance  at  recent  figures  uf  Southern  industrial 
progress,  and  we'll  warrant  you'll  read  on  with  growing 
astonishment.  It  sounds  like  a  modernized  story  of  Aladdin, 
and  you  almost  expect  to  see  the  phrase:  "Here  be  riches 
uncountable."  But  read  on,  for  Aladdin's  historian  lacked 
imagination,  and  the  treasures  he  described  were  baubles  and 
trinkets  compared  with  facts  of  the  wealth  of  the  South  today. 

As  Dr.  A.  D.  Little,  of  Boston,  puts  it :  "\o  one  with  the 
capacity  to  understand  their  true  significance  can  review  the 
colossal   figures  which  set    forth  the  natural   resources  of   the 


South  without  first  being  stunned  and  overwhelmed,  and  soon 
thereafter  being  filled  with  a  vision  of  their  stupendous  pos- 
sibilities." 

Here  is  a  pageant  of  progress  indeed.  Big  things  done,  bigger  things 
now  doing,  and  the  biggest  things  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Here  is  a 
market  for  your  goods — an  almost  limitless  market.  Buyers  with  money 
in   their  hands — ready  and  willing  to  buy. 

Get  the  Whole  Story 

You'll  want  to  know  more  about  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  South 
as  a  market,  about  the  complete  and  economical  coverage  offered  by  its 
newspapers  and  about  the  merchandising  help  the  newspapers  stand 
ready  to  offer.  Write  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion  at   Chattanooga,    Tennessee,    or    to    any    of    the    papers    listed    below. 


YOU  CAN  REAP  THE  HARVEST  WITH  THESE  NEWSPAPERS 


Age-Herald.    Birm 
Times.    Huntsvllla 
Item.    Mobile 
Register.     Mobile 


Journal.    Jacltsonville 
Post.    West    Palm    Beach 

GEORGIA 
Times-Enterprise.    TItoma 
Ledger.   Columbus 
Herald.    Augusta 
Journal.    Atlanta 
Constitution.    Atlanta 
Journal- Herald.    Waycross 
News.    Savannah 
Observer.    Moultrie 
Herald.    Albany 

LOUISIANA 
Advertiser.    UFayetle 


imonwealth.    Greenwood 
NORTH    CAROLINA 


Observer,    Fayetteville 
Citizen,    Ashevllle 
Gazette.    Gaston  ia 
News.    Greensboro 
Sentinel.    Winston-Salem 
Times,    Raleigh 
Telegram,    Rocky    Mount 
News   &   Observer.    Raleigh 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 
Record.    Columbia 


State,  Colun 
News  &  Coi 
Item.    Sumt< 


:rald,    Columbia 

VIRGINIA 
Leader.    Staunton 
News.     Lynchburg 
Times-World.    Roanoke 
Review,    Clitton    Forge 
News-Leader,     Richmond 
Star,    Winchester 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
k-rald    Courier,    Bristol 
ews.    Bristol 


Seii  it  South  TJIrouaA  Newspapersi 
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ybur  story  in  PICTURE  leaves 

Nothing  Untold 

HAT  do  we  know  about  the  customs 
and  habits  of  ancient  times?  Largely, 
what  the^r  pictures  tell  us. 

What  will  your  prospective  customers 
know  of  the  attractiveness  of  your  product? 
Again,  largely  wha.t  your  pictures  tell  them. 
Words  are  fugitive  things,  capable  of  misinter- 
pretation, varying  in  their  meaning  according 
to  the  individual.  But  your  story  in  picture  ca>i 
leave  nothing  untold. 

GATCHEL  &  MANNING,  Inc. 

C.  A.  STINSON,  Pres. 

Thoto-Engr  avers 

PHILADELPHIA 


Typifying  Power  Plant  Progress 


."fS&^iL 


The  Mar.  1,  1918,  issue  of 
Power  Plant  Engineering,  des- 
cribed the  features  of  the  first 
section  (left)  of  the  central  sta 
tion  shown  above,  and  the  sec 
ond  section  was  described  ir 
the   Feb.    15,    1925,  issue. 

Comparing  these  two  num 
hers,  issued  nearly  seven  years 
apart,  shows  Power  Plant  En 
gineering  gained  56  advertiser: 
or  34<;r.  35  pages  of  advertis 
ing,  or  47  9c,  and  printed  50 
more  pages  in  all,  or  an  in- 
crease   of    43 -7^. 

Only  editorial  leadership  and 
constant  increase  in  service  to 
this 


'HEN  the  first  section  of  this  central 
station  was  built  7  years  ago,  it  was 
considered  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment. 

Recently,  when  the  second  section 
was  placed  in  operation,  the  high 
furnace  temperature,  steam  pressure 
and  superheat,  and  generator  volt- 
ages of  the  first  section  had  become 
general  practice. 

In  this  period  millions  of  dollars 
had  been  expended  to  bring  thou- 
sands of  other  plants  up  to  higher 
standards,  in  addition  to  that  ex- 
pended to  meet  increasing  demands. 

Power  plant  standards  are  ad- 
vancing and  expansion  in  demand  is 
increasing  faster  today  than  ever 
before. 

Advertising  in  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering reaches  23,232  men  who  are 
making  and  remaking  the  power 
plants  of  the  country. 

Power  Plant  Engineering 

A  u  p.    537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.    a.b.c 


he  loses  on  the  "tricky  trader" — that 
is  not  good  business  and  is  not  fair  to 
your  men  ner  to  your  customers. 

Your  prices,  once  established,  should 
be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the  salesmen 
should  have  no  option  in  the  matter. 
They  should  be  able  to  tell  every  cus- 
tomer that  the  price  quoted  is  the  only 
price  and  that  there  can  be  no  devia- 
tion. Our  men  take  their  price  book 
out  and  say:  "Make  your  own  price. 
If  you  buy  one  roll  it  is  so  much;  if 
you  buy  a  carload  it  is  so  much."  And 
if  there  are  any  prices  in  between,  they 
are  in  the  book. 

Now  a  salesman  is  not  so  logical  in 
his  thinking  that  he  does  not  come  in 
sometimes  and  tell  you  about  some  very 
peculiar  situation  that  demands  a  spe- 
cial price.  You  have  doubtless  heard 
of  such  cases — there  are  plenty  of 
them.  I  have  seen  some  sales  man- 
agers run  into  them,  too,  and  cut  the 
price  under  the  price  that  a  salesman 
could  make.  Then  you  have  a  fine  in- 
fluence on  your  salesmen.  If  there  is 
one  time  in  the  world  more  than  an- 
other when  I  would  not  deviate  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  established  policy,  it 
would  be  when  I  was  out  with  a  sales- 
man. Nothing  makes  your  men  lose 
their  respect  for  you  more  quickly  than 
that.  If  I  couldn't  sell,  at  the  right 
prices  and  under  similar  conditions,  as 
much  as  any  of  my  men,  I  would  resign 
my  job.  I  wouldn't  carry  the  odium 
of  having  to  cut  my  prices  to  sell  where 
my  salesman  could  not  do  so. 

IN  the  matter  of  expense  accounts,  I 
think  a  definite  policy  must  be  rigid- 
ly adhered  to — as  rigidly  as  any  policy 
of  the  company.  You  should  define  the 
rules  covering  expenses,  and  then 
apply  those  rulings  to  every  man.  I 
never  charge  into  an  expense  book  my- 
self what  every  salesman  we  have 
couldn't  charge  into  his  book.  And 
if  ever  there  is  a  question  raised  re- 
garding an  item  I  show  the  salesman 
where  I  had  the  same  item  of  expense 
and  paid  it  myself.  But  if  you  allow 
one  man  to  put  in  his  laundry,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  other  men  not,  you 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  trouble  and 
you  will  have  friction  and  disorganiza- 
tion among  your  men. 

That  does  not  mean  that  every  sales- 
man you  have  should  take  a  $5  room. 
You  will  probably  have  to  classify 
them.  A  man  making  $10,000  a  year, 
for  example,  will  have  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  will  stay  at  a  better 
hotel  than  a  young  salesman  just  start- 
ing out.  But  whatever  one  young 
salesman  can  charge,  every  other  one 
can.  You  must  be  absolutely  fair  and 
just. 

There  should  be  a  definite  system  of 
reports  and  routine  work  and  that  sys- 
tem should  be  adhered  to.  No  man  in 
our  organization  is  excused.  Every 
man  should  have  to  make  those  reports, 
because  if  one  man  is  excused  from 
making  them,  that  fact  soon  becomes 
known  throughout  the  entire  organi- 
zation and  you  will  have  trouble.  Plan 
your  system  carefully,  but  once  that 
system  is  adopted  excuse  no  man  from 
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I  Calkins  O  Holden  wish 
]  to  restate  their  case 


SpecialLUs  in  Consumer  ^advertising 


Through  the  years,  and  especially  through 
the  past  ten  years,  we  have  watched,  with 
increasing  anxiety  and  concern,  the  com- 
petitive activities  of  advertising  agencies. 

With  the  compensation  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission basis,  the  service  rendered  has 
varied  in  its  degree  of  efficiency  by  such 
inequalities  of  talent  and  ability  as  must 
of  necessity  be  found  when  one  agency  is 
compared  with  another. 

Since  both  advertiser  and  agent  recog- 
nizes this  fact — this  palpable  fact — and 
since  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  yardstick 
by  which  to  measure  talent  and  since 
with  whatever  degree  of  talent  employed 
the  result  of  an  advertising  campaign 
cannot  be  predetermined,  the  advertiser 
who  is  selecting  an  agency  is  left  in  a 
quandary. 

The  enterprising  agent,  wishing  to  out- 
bid his  competitors,  has  promised  more 
and  ever  more  service  and  kinds  of  ser- 
vice. In  other  words,  quality  of  service 
being  too  intangible  a  thing  to  demon- 
strate in  a  solicitation,  the  agent  talked 
quantity  and  as  fast  as  his  quantity  of 
service  was  met  by  his  competitors  he 
added  more — much  more  than  it  was 
possible  to  fulfil,  however  zealous  he  may 
have  been  or  honest  his  intentions. 

The  significant  thing  to  us  was  the  fact 


that  while  the  compensation  was  deter- 
mined by  the  commission,  the  amount, 
degree  and  kinds  of  service  offered,  has 
never  adequately  been  defined.  But  the 
most  significant  fact  is  that  some  agencies 
are  better  than  others  and  that  is  a  fact 
that  will  hold  far  into  the  dim  reaches 
of  time. 

We  say  we  watched  these  increasing  activ- 
ities with  anxiety  and  concern  because  in 
the  dust  and  turmoil  created  by  them  we 
feared  that  the  primary  function  of  an 
agency  which  is,  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  the  taking  of  the  adver- 
tiser's case  to  the  great  court  of  the 
ultimate  consumer  and  winning  a  verdict 
in  his  favor,  might  be  minimized  in  the 
advertiser's  eyes. 

And  we  fear  it  has  been.  More — we  have 
a  deep  rooted  conviction  that  it  has  been 
and  we  therefore  believe  that  unless  the 
advertiser's  vision  be  restored  to  a  state  of 
clarity  the  return  of  his  advertising  in- 
vestment will  be  minimized  too. 

It  is  our  belief  that  every  manufacturer 
who  has  reached  the  point  of  becoming  a 
national  advertiser,  knows  his  trade  and 
what  must  be  done  to  get  his  goods  into 
a  retail  store. 

It  is  our  belief,  based  upon  long  experi- 
ence, that  we  know  how  to  get  them  out. 


CALKINS  Ci>  HOLDEN,  inc    147  park  avenue,  new  york  city 
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Results- 
Bif'TheWeek 


CDADIO  DIGEST  is 

J.\  the  only  magazine  of 
KNOWN  CIRCULATION  pub- 
lished weekly.  On  a  Power- 
By -- The  '  Month  basis  Ad- 
vertising in  the  Radio  Digest 
is  made  four-fold  effective. 
The  Radio  Digest  does  not  bar 
the  Advertiser  from  frequent 
appeal  through  infrequent 
publication. 

(\  Full  justice  from  your  ad- 
vertising appropriation  de 
mands  copy  every  week.  A 
week  of  advertising  life  and 
three  weeks  of  advertising 
idleness  is  an  injustice  to 
the  appropriation.  Radio 
Digest  is  the  only  maga- 
zine of  KNOWN  CIRCULA 
TlONthatbringsRe5ult5- 
ByThe-Wee\. 

RADIO  DIGEST 


510  No.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Our  yiew  Tor^  ogtces  are 
now  located  m  the  Par\-Lex- 
uxgton  BIdg.,  247  Par\ 
Avenue  —  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  William  A.  Thmnpson. 


7  hank  you,  Gentlemen! 

THE  thanks  of  self-respecting  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  advertising  are  due  the  publishers  of  Saturdax  Evening  Post.  Neiv 
York  Evening  Journal.  Arizona  Republican,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Printers'  Ink  and  Advertising  and  Selling  Fortnightly  for  their  fine 
editorials  or  articles  on  the  suppression  of  advertising  that  contains 
dangerously  misleading  statements  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  and  cancer. 

The  movement  moves!  We  can  afford  to  smile  at  those  backward 
«wuls  who  call  such  good  work  "propaganda"  of  "organized  advertising 
interests."      Their   sensitiveness   is  a   hopeful   sign. 

May  many  more  conscientious  publishers  lend  a,  hand  to  this  better- 
ment of  advertising  and   publishing. 


Easton,  Pa, 


(M^a^SlUil^ 


it.  There  is  no  man  in  our  organiza- 
tion so  big  that  we  will  relieve  him  of 
any  part  of  those  routine  matters.  We 
tell  them  beforehand  what  we  expect, 
and  then  they  have  to  live  up  to  the 
system. 

The  hiring  of  salesmen  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  The  most  careful  in- 
vestigation should  be  made  as  regards 
their  characters  and  records  as  well 
as  their  ability,  and  no  man,  no  matter 
how  promising,  should  be  made  a  part 
of  your  organization  unless  you  are 
satisfied  that  he  measures  up  in  every 
way  to  the  standards  of  your  institu- 
tion. 

We  should  be  careful  in  placing  our 
men.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
I  have  had  to  do  has  been  to  get  good 
men  for  city  trade.  It  is  much  easier 
to  get  capable  men  for  traveling  posi- 
tions than  to  call  on  city  trade  every 
day,  for  the  type  of  man  who  will  be 
a  star  salesman  on  the  outside  may  be 
a  rank  failure  in  the  city.  So,  in 
hiring  men,  you  should  give  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  thought  to  the  type 
of  man  required  for  a  particular  type 
of  selling.  It  is  unfair  to  the  man 
himself  if  you  place  him  in  a  position 
for  which  he  is  not  naturally  adapted — 
as  well  as  unfair  to  the  company. 


Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Announce  the  removal  of  their  Bos- 
ton office  to  .30  Newbury  Street. 


Carr  &  Columbia,  Inc. 

Have  moved  to  250  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 


S.  A.  Woodruff 

Previously  vrith  the  Moody  Bible  In- 
stitute and  the  Farm  Implement  News, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Kable-Spalding  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago,  publishers  of  How  to  Sell 
magazine. 


Miller,  Black  &  Vanderbilt,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Van  Zile  Ventilating  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  and  the  Advertising 
Record  Corporation  of  Cliffside,  N.  J., 
makers  of  disc  phonograph  records  for 
advertising  purposes. 


Frank  G.  Morris  Company 

Have  moved  from  .342  Madison  Ave- 
nue to  the  Postum  Building,  250  Park' 
Avenue,  New  York.  John  R.  Aborn, 
formerly  with  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  has  joined  the  organization. 


"The  American  Boy" 

Announces  the  anoointment  of  J.  E. 
Doyle,  formerlv  with  the  Forum  and 
the  New  York  office  of  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  to  represent  it  in  the  East. 
E.  S.  Murthey  is  eastern  manager. 


"Radio  Merchandising" 

Frank  C.  Thomas  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  corporation  with 
Harold  C.  Bodman  as  vice-president. 
The  board  of  directors  recently  con- 
firmed the  appointments  of  W.  M.  Phil- 
pott  as  assistant  advertising  manager 
and  R.  W.  Phelps  of  Cleveland  as  Mid- 
western advertising  manager. 
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Each  month  another 

Pathescope  Business  Film 

is  described  here 


An  Institution  and  an  Industry  Visualized 


DOWN  through  all  the  ages,  man's  progress 
can  be  measured  by  his  advancement  in  the 
art  of  working  copper  and  brass.  We  little  real- 
ize how  intimately  copper  and  its  alloys  enter 
into  our  daily  lives. 

The  American  Brass  Company,  merged  with  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  draws  its 
raw  materials  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
returns  its  finished  products  to  every  land. 

The  motion  picture,  "From  Mine  to  Consumer," 
is  an  instructive  presentation  of  the  scope  of  this 
gigantic  enterprise,  in  the  history,  manufacture 
and  use  of  copper  and  its  alloys.  Engineering 
societies,  foremen's  and  shop  meetings,  schools 
and  colleges,  and  the  many  trades  that  use  cop- 
per and  brass  receive,  by  means  of  this  picture, 
first-hand  instruction  in  the  copper  industry,  and 
see  the  scientific  care  and  precision  behind  the 
prestige  of  Anaconda  products. 

Pathescope  the  first  to  develop 
this   field  adequately 

"From  Mine  to  Consumer"  is  a  notable  produc- 
tion to  add  to  the  rapidly  grovv^ing  list  of  success- 
ful films  we  have  made  for  leaders  in  a  v^ride 
range  of  industries.  The  possibilities  of  motion 
picture  visualization  never  have  been  as  ade- 
quately developed,  in  technical  subjects  espe- 
cially, as  since  the  Pathescope  Film  Service  under- 
took this  work. 

Our  service  is  distinctive,  all-embracing,  assum- 
ing entire  responsibility  for  scenario,  photo- 
graphing, printing,  assisting  in  securing  effective 
distribution,  and  supplying  portable  projectors 
where  required. 


Other  clients  we  have 
served 

ENGINEERING    AND    MECHANICAL 

Alpha    Portland    Cement    Company 
American  Brass   Company 
A.    M.    Byers    Company 
General  Electric   Company 
Linde  Air   Products  Company 
Lock  Joint  Pipe  Company 
Mosler   Safe  Company 
National    Slate    Association 
Okonite  Company 
Otis  Elevator  Company 
Plymouth    Cordage    Company 
Reading  Iron  Company 
Robins  Conveying  Belt  Company 
John  A.   Roebling  Company 
Chas.    A.   Schieren  Company 
Tide   Water   Oil    Sales    Corporation 
U.   S.  Cast  Iron   Pipe  &   Fdry.   Co. 
Westinghouse    Lamp    Company 

FOOD   PRODUCTS 

Franklin  Baker  Company  (Coconut) 
E.  F.   Drew  &   Company   (Sprcdit) 
Frontcnac   Breweries.   Ltd..   Canada 
Hills    Bros.    (Dromedary    Dates) 
C.   F.    Mueller  Company   (Ma 
Seaboard  Rice  Milling  Co.  (Come 


American  Gas   &    Electric   Company 
Atlantic   City  Electric  Company 
Commercial    Cable    Company 
International    Mercantile    Marine 
Ohio    Power    Company 
Postal  Telegraph   Company 
Radio   Corporation   of  America 
United  Light  &   Power  Company 
Chattanooga   Gas   Company 

TEXTILES 

Bigelow-Hartford   Carpet  Company 
Boston   Woven   Hose  &   Rubber  Co. 
The   Standard  Textile  Products   Co. 
U.    S.   Finishing   Company 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Brooklyn  Commercial  Body  Co. 

Colgate  &   Company 

Foamite-Childs   Corporation 

Kirkman  &  Sons 

McGraw-Hill  Company 

Owens  Bottle   Company 

Charity,  College  and  Community  activities 


If  e  invitp  an  opportunity  to  show,  either  at  your  office  or  the  Pathescope  Salon, 
ivhat  HP  hace  d<one  for  others  in  your  industry,  and  tvhat  icc  can  do  for  you. 


INDUSTRIAL    FILM  DIVISION 

THE  PATHESCOPE  CO.   OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Suite  1829,  Aeolian  Building        .        35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


(MEMBERJ 
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If  You're  Buying] 
Circulation 

The  latest  ABC  re- 
ports accord  the  Dis- 
patch-Herald first  place 
in  Erie. 

If  you  buy  space, 
basing  your  choice  on 
circulation,  you  will 
choose  the  Dispatch- 
Herald. 


THE  DISPATCH-HERALD 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  &  COMPANY 

National  Adoertiaing 
Kepresen  ta  tivet 

New   York          Chicago           Boston 

"Yes" 

7*^0  get  the  men 
who  say  "yes"  to 
say  "yes"  is  the  selling 
task  to-day. 

In  the  oil  industry, 
these  men  read  the 
monthly  that  is  edited 
especially  for  them, 

Oil  Trade 

Including  Oil  trade JoiirmU  and  Oil  News 
A.   B.    C.   and  A.  B.  p. 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Chicago  Tulsa  Houston 

Also    Publisher    of    Fuel    Oil    and 
The    Petroleum    Register 


Going  to  Houston 


DVERTISING  as  a  Means  to 
World  Progress"  will  be  the 
J-  \-  theme  of  the  Houston  conven- 
tion, according  to  the  announcement 
made  by  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  chairman 
of  the  general  program  committee.  A 
partial  program  for  the  general  ses- 
sions has  been  dravi^n  up  and  made 
public. 

Lou  E.  Holland,  Kansas  City,  who  is 
completing  his  third  annual  term  as 
president  of  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs,  will  preside.  (Jeneral  ses- 
sions, the  International  Trade  Confer- 
ence and  the  International  Advertising 
Exhibit  will  be  held  in  Houston's  $2,- 
500,000  Municipal  Auditorium.  The  de- 
partmental sessions  will  be  held  in 
hotels  within  four  minutes'  walk  of  the 
Auditorium. 

The  list  of  speakers  on  the  General 
Program,  which  is  not  yet  complete,  in- 
cludes: Miriam  A.  Ferguson,  governor 
of  Texas;  William  M.  Jardine,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  Hiram  Bingham, 
United  States  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut; Morris  Sheppard,  United  States 
Senator  from  Texas;  Charles  Aubrey 
Eaton,  Congressman  from  New  .Jersey; 
George  E.  Roberts,  vice-president  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  New  York; 
Frank  D.  Waterman,  president  of  the 
L.  E.  Waterman  Pen  Company,  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Edith  McClure-Patter- 
son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  representing  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  Convention  will  be  formally 
opened  Saturday  evening.  May  9,  with 
a  reception  in  the  Auditorium.  Gover- 
nor Ferguson  and  President  Holland 
will  head  the  receiving  line,  and  for- 
eign and  American  massed  bands  will 
play  the  national  airs  of  the  various 
countries.  The  Mexican  National 
Band  of  1.36  pieces  will  be  one  of 
these. 

Senator  Sheppard,  Governor  Fergu- 
son 0.  F.  Holcombe,  mayor  of  Hous- 
ton ;  Anion  G.  Carter,  chairman.  Tenth 
District  (Texas)  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs,  and  William  S.  Patton, 
president  Advertising  Association  of 
Houston,  will  then  deliver  addresses  of 


welcome.  President  Holland  will  re- 
spond. 

Sunday  morning,  "Advertising  as  a 
Means  to  World  Progress"  will  be  the 
theme  in  about  fourteen  downtown 
churches  of  various  denominations. 
The  Rev.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  Advertising  De- 
partment of  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs,  is  in  charge  of  these  ar- 
rangements. 

Sunday  afternoon  an  inspirational 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  City  Audi- 
torium, the  musical  program  of  which 
will  be  rendered  by  the  Prairie  View 
Normal  Chorus  of  125  negro  voices. 
Dr.  Eaton  will  be  the  speaker. 

There  will  be  a  concert  by  Houston 
massed  bands  at  the  Auditorium,  Sun- 
day evening.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Clinton  S. 
Quinn,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Texas, 
will  speak  on  "The  Moral  Influence  of 
World  Peace"  and  Harry  H.  Rogers, 
San  Antonio,  "The  Economic  Influence 
of  World   Peace." 

The  business  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  fomially  opened  Monday 
morning  by  President  Holland,  with 
Mr.  Woodbridge  presiding.  Following 
addresses  of  welcome  to  overseas  dele- 
gates by  President  Holland  and  Mayor 
Holcombe,  and  responses  by  C.  Harold 
Vernon,  London,  chairman  of  the  Four- 
teenth District;  Norman  S.  H.  Catte, 
Sydney,  Australia ;  Arthur  Reber, 
Berne,  Switzerland,  and  Mexican  and 
South  American  delegates,  a  message 
from   President    Coolidge  will  be   read. 

Senator  Bingham  and  perhaps  a 
member  of  President  Coolidge's  cabi- 
net will  also  appear  on  this  program. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Advertising  Commission,  for  election 
of  officers  and  other  business,  will  be 
held  Monday  noon,  at  the  Rice  Hotel. 

Speakers  for  the  Monday  afternoon 
meeting,  which  will  adjourn  early  for 
a  Channel  Trin  to  the  San  Jacinto 
Battleground,  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. 

Mrs.  McClure-Patterson,  Martin  J. 
Insull,  president  of  the  Middle  West 
Utilities  Company,  Chicago,  and  George 
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"I  understand  you  haven't  made  out  very  well  against  the 
spring  freshets,"  said  the  President  of  the  Hercules  Con- 
struaion  Company.  "July  first  is  the  forfeit  date.  Are  we 
going  to  get  out  from  under  .^" 


"No,  we're  not,"  said  Smith,  C.  E.,  Cornell 
'15,  firmly.  "But  I'm  sure  we  are  all  right, 
J.  J.,"  he  insisted.  "There  was  the  usual  line  in 
the  contract  letting  us  out  if  we  were  held  up 
by  acts  of  God." 

"Well,  let's  have  the  contract  then,"  said 
the  President.  Then  to  his  secretary,  "Bring  me 
that  Pleasant  Valley  Dam  contract,  will  you.^" 

The  contract  was  quickly  opened  out.  But 
the  vital  line  had  disappeared.  The  paper  was 
cheap  wood  pulp.  It  had  been  consulted  and 
refolded  until  the  typewriting  where  the  fold 
came  had  been  obliterated.  And  in  that  line 
were  the  words  that  would  save  the  Hercules 
Construction  Company  from  paying  a  large 
forfeit.  There  was  another  copy,  but  that 
was  in  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner  of 


Public  Works.  They  didn't  like  to  go  to  him 
for  it. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  snorted  the  President 
in  disgust,  "the  state  isn't  squandering  any  of 
the  people's  money  on  stationery.  Smith,  you 
catch  a  train  down  to  the  Capitol  and  see  if 
you  can  get  a  look  at  this  contract.  Get  an 
attested  copy  or  photograph  or  something,  and 
you  might  tell  them  that  contracts  for  construc- 
tion work  ought  to  be  drawn  upon  paper  that 
will  last  the  time  it  takes  to  do  the  job." 

Crane's  Bond  safeguards  billions  of  bonds 
and  stocks  for  nations  as  well  as  corporations. 
It  accords  the  same  protection  to  letter- 
heads or  contract  forms,  and  gives  them  the 
dignity  and  emphasis  which  important  trans- 
aaions  deserve. 


^WfT 


■mmk  ^s^ 


CRANE     O     COMPANY,     inc..     DALTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 
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Waverly  Briggs,  vice-president  City 
National  Bank,  Dallas,  will  speak 
Tuesday  morning.  Mrs.  McClure- 
Patterson's  subject  will  be  "How  Ad- 
vertising Serves  the  Consumer." 

A  meeting  of  the  Joint  Assembly  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Brazos  Hotel,  Tuesday  noon.  Depart- 
mental meetings,  the  programs  of 
which  are  expected  to  be  announced 
soon,  will  be  held  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  Wednesday  and  Thursdav  morn- 
ings. Tuesday  evening  the  official  din- 
ner of  the  Board  of  Club  Presidents 
will  take  place  in  the  Rice  Hotel. 

The  delegates  will  go  to  the  nearby 
city  of  Galveston.  Wednesday  after- 
noon, where  a  business  session,  fol- 
lowed by  an  entertainment  program  on 
the  beach,  will  be  held. 

The  final  general  business  session 
will  be  held  in  the  Houston  Auditorium 
Thursday  afternoon.  Reports  of  Jesse 
H.  Neal,  secretary-treasurer,  and  of 
committees  will  be  received,  resolutions 
adopted  and  president,  secretary-treas- 
urer and  convention  city  for  1926 
selected. 

The  International  Trade  Conference, 
which  is  the  new  name  given  to  the 
Pan-American  Trade  Development 
Conference,  since  its  scope  has  been 
broadened,  will  probably  be  held  Fri- 
day, May  15.  Speakers  who  are  al- 
ready scheduled  include  Dr.  Julius 
Klein,  director  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce;  Mr.  Roberts  and 
Mr.  Waterman. 

A  series  of  four  Circle  Tours,  radiat- 
ing east,  west,  southwest  and  north  of 
Houston  will  follow  the  convention. 

Entertainment  features  of  the  con- 
vention, in  addition  to  the  formal  open- 
ing ball,  will  include  an  historical 
water  pageant  at  the  San  Jacinto 
Battleground,  Monday  evening,  a 
"South  of  '36'  "  Revue,  Thursdav  even- 
ing, and  the  beach  program  at  Galves- 
ton on  Wednesday. 

Reduced  railroad  rates  of  fare  and 
a  half  for  the  round  trip  have  been  au- 
thorized from  all  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Advertising  Clubs  in  the  A.  \.  C. 
of  W.  are  entitled  to  two  delegates  to 
the  convention  for  the  first  ten  mem- 
bers, one  for  each  twenty  additional 
members  and  one  delegate-at-Iarge,  en- 
titled to  cast  as  many  votes  as  all  the 
others  combined.  In  other  words,  a 
club  with  seventy  members  is  entitled 
to  two  votes  for  the  first  ten  and  three 
votes  for  the  next  sixty  members.  In 
addition,  each  club  president  or  his 
proxy  is  entitled  to  sit  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Advertising 
Club   Presidents. 


G.  Logan  Payne,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Times,  and  Bruce  Barton, 
president  of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
born.  New  York,  have  been  added  to 
the  General  Program  Committee.  C.  K 
Woodbridge,  president  Dictaphone  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  is  chairman.  Other 
committee  members  are:  Joseph  Mea- 
don,  Detroit,  chairman  of  the  General 
On-to-Houston  Committee;  John  T. 
Logeman,  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhibit  Committee;  Charles 
W.  Hoyt,  of  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Ad- 
vertising Agency,  New  York;  M.  C. 
Robbins,  publisher  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly,  New  York;  Gil- 
bert Hodges,  of  the  Frank  Munsey 
Company,  New  York. 
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The  F.  T.  C.  as  a 
Business  Force 

(CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   28] 

Trade  associations  are  working  out 
standards  of  practice  and  codes  of 
ethics,  and  the  situation  has  so  shaped 
itself  that  "self-government  in  indus- 
try" is  becoming  a  realizable  fact.  The 
old  cynical  epigram  which  referred  to 
codes  of  ethics  as  mere  "New  Year's 
resolutions"  is  now  a  misnomer  for  not 
only  are  trade  associations  making  such 
standards  official  by  use  of  the  trade 
practice  submittal  plan  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  but  they  are 
going  further  and  outlawing  members 
who  persist,  after  warning,  in  disobey- 
ing the  trade  codes. 

One  of  the  important  causes  of  an- 
tagonism to  the  Commission  has  been 
its  failure  to  grasp  the  real  economic 
place  of  the  trade  association.  Recent- 
ly the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
.\ppeals  reversed  the  findings  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  set 
aside  its  order  forbidding  the  Pacific 
States  Paper  Trades  Association  from 
fixing  prices.  In  view  of  the  backward 
notions  held  all  over  the  country  (and 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
merely  reflected)  as  to  the  dangers 
lurking  in  trade  associations,  in  regard 
to  fixing  prices,  this  decision  is  signifi- 
cant. The  court  gives  the  association 
(composed  of  paper  manufacturers  and 
jobbers)  the  right  to  publish  a  price 
list,  and  to  meet  and  discuss  prices ; 
but  it  forbids  coercion  and  intimidation. 
It  had  long  been  a  fact  that  men  in  the 
same  line  of  business  did  not  dare  meet 
together  to  discuss  their  line  of  busi- 
ness without  fearing  jail.  The  associa- 
tion in  question  has  sectional  meetings 
and  discusses  uniformity  of  discounts, 
guarantee  of  prices  against  decline,  and 
other  subjects.  The  court  holds  that 
mafterf!  which  affect  trade  are  entirelii 
proper  subjects  for  discussion.  Thus 
departs,  perhaps,  another  of  the  politi- 
cal bugaboos  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  being  affected  by  politics, 
had  to  take  into  account. 

Obviously  there  is  the  need  for  a 
more  clearly  defined  interpretation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  status. 
It  appears  to  lie  in  the  proposed  Wads- 
worth-Williams  bill,  drawn  up  by 
Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  prominent  as  an 
attorney  for  Colgate's  and  other  ad- 
vertisers in  matters  of  price  mainte- 
nance and  trade  practice.  Most  of  the 
Commission  members  are  themselves  in 
favor  of  this  amendment,  and  Commis- 
sioner Gaskill  has  actually  assisted  in 
drawing  it  up. 


Oil  Trade  Journal,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  0)7  Trade,  The  Petro- 
leum Register  and  Fuel  Oil  for  Heat 
and  Power,  announce  the  advancement 
of  Major  D.  Hanna  to  business  man- 
ager. E.  L.  Fowler,  formerly  business 
manager,  has  been  made  secretary  and 
Edward  H.  Philippi  advertising  man- 
ager. 


"WHO  IS  THIS  FELLOW?" 

He's  a  BUSINESS  MAN  —  Rotarians  represent  every  line  of 
human  endeavor.  They  are  constantly  in  the  market  for  type- 
writers, filing  equipment,  adding  machines,  desks,  cash  registers, 
checkwriters  and  protectors,  duplicating  machines,  addressing 
machines,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  articles  of  office  and 
factory  equipment. 

There's  a  customer  for  you  in  Rotary,  whether  you  sell  io,ooo  h.p. 
generators,  or  chemicals,  or  lawn-mowers,  or  clothing,  or  paper- 
fasteners;   for  Rotarians  cover  the  range  of  industry. 

He's  a  fello-w  'worth  talking  to. 


Eutern  Representatives: 
Constanrine  ti  Jackson 

7  W.  l6th  St.,  New  York 


THE 


EOnRIAN 

The  Magazine  of  Service 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  GrcuUtions 


Mid- West  Representative: 

Howard  I.  Shaw 

26  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


Advertising  Manager,  Frank  R.  Jennings,  221  East  20th  Street,  CHICAGO 


Where  Nature  Smiles 
"^People  Smile  H'oo 


Along  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast,  the  sunshine  is  e\er  present,  the 
air  is  ozone-filled  and  health-giving.  The  sparkling  Gulf  invites  the 
swimmer,  sailor  and  fisherman.  The  pines  are  fragrant  and  the  moss- 
hung  oaks  suggest  romance. 

Here  \ature  smiles  and  amusements  are  varied.  The  home  people  and  the  ever- 
present  resort  visitors  are  happy,  healthy  and  ;ikTt.  Tlu'\  are  most  likely  to  be 
in  a  mood  receptive  to  your  selling  messases. 

Sell  them  through  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Daily  Herald — a  nlo^t  welcome 
daily  visitor  in  the  homes  of  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast. 

The  ^ Daily  Herald 


BILOXI 


MISSISSIPPI 
Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons.  Publishers 


GULFPORT 


i? 


M:g»   WttVK*. 


At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  index 
will  bo  published  and 
mailed  to  von. 
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WOODWORKING  machinery  man- 
ufacturers of  consequence  adver- 
tise month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
in  The  Furniture  Manufacturer  and 
Artisan. 

Their  advertising  investment  has  re- 
turned to  them  in  sales  many  times 
n\er — 

BECAUSE: 

^This    is   the    only    A.B.C.    audited 
journal  published    that    is    devoted 
to     the     furniture     manufacturing 
industry. 
— It    has   served    its    readers    for   45 
years — an  indication   as  to  reader- 
interest  you  tnay  obtain. 
— You   will ^  find    it   in    nearly    every 
worth-while    furniture    factory     in 
the  United  States.    It  literally  blan- 
kets its  field. 
There  are  other   reasons  too.      Your   letter   will 
bring  you  rate  cards  and  other  data  you  desire. 
J[ay  we  send  them? 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    M  1  C  H  I  G  A  N 

ABC  A     B     P 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Offices 
are  now  located  in  the 

SHARON  BUILDING 

55  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
SAN  FRANOSCO.  CALIF. 

Walter  L.  Doty  is  in  charge  ot 
that  territory.  Associated  with  him 
is  C.  Gabriel  Payne. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  been 
connected  with  the  coast  offices  of  the 
Budd  organization  for  some  time  and 
have  built  reputations  for  clean,  con- 
structive work,  which,  in  this  move 
for  further  expansion  and  develop- 
ment, we  are  pleased  to  thus  recognize 
and  reward. 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

Newspaper  Advertising  Representative! 

NEW  YORK— CHICAGO— ST.  LOUIS 

ATLANTA— SAN  FRANOSCO 


In  Sharper  Focus 


C.  K.  Woodbridge 

By  Hector  Fuller 

BEST  known  as  president  of  the 
Dictaphone  Corporation,  C.  K. 
Woodbridge  reached  that  position 
after  a  hard-working  career  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  advertising  and 
selling.  Like  most  of  America's  suc- 
cessful business  heads,  Woodbridge 
worked  his  way  through  college.  In 
high  school  he  sold  papers  and  clerked 
at  nights  in  retail  drug,  dry  goods  and 
jewelry  stores.  When  he  got  to  Dart- 
mouth, he  not  only  edited  the  college 
paper,    but    owned    a    half    interest    in 


Woodbridge  &  Hastings,  selling  books 
and  stationery.  By  the  time  he  won 
his  B.  S.  degree  and  was  graduated,  he 
found  he  had  a  bank  balance  of  $125; 
so  he  took  a  trip  to  Europe,  acting  as 
nursemaid  to  cattle  bound  for  Liver- 
pool. 

He  returned  poorer  in  purse  but 
richer  in  experience,  and  started  his 
advertising  career  with  Adriance  & 
Piatt  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturers of  farm  machinery.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  P.  B.  Keith  Shoe 
Company  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  as  sales 
manager  with  direction  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  As  a  side  venture 
he  acquired  some  practical  knowledge 
of  the  typewriter  and  telegraph  trans- 
mitter field,  and  then  became  a  travel- 
ling salesman  for  a  year,  selling  tea 
and  coffee  throughout  New  England. 

Woodbridge  then  settled  down  for 
eight  busy  years  with  the  Loose- Wiles 
Sunshine  Biscuit  Company,  first  as  spe- 
cial representative  salesman  in  New 
England ;  then  as  sales  agent  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  then  as  sales  agent  at 
Hartford,  where  he  was  also  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Farmington  Sun- 


day School;  then  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Boston  bakery  and  finally  sales 
manager  in  New  York  City. 

As  general  sales  manager  for  Kel- 
logg Products,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he 
invented  the  name  "Kingnut"  as  a 
trade-mark  name  for  Oleomargarine — 
some  alleged  humorist  said  he  named 
the  stuff  after  himself — a  name  which 
is  still  extant  and  going  strong. 

The  story  of  Woodbridge's  rise  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Dictaphone  Company 
is  one  of  those  romances  of  American 
business  development  and  energy  which 
furnish  stimulation  and  inspiration  to 
all  who  realize  the  value  of  good  work 
competently  done.  It  involves  the 
whole  history  of  the  talking  machine 
and  the  phonograph. 

The  Columbia  Graphophone  Com- 
pany was  the  first  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket a  commercial  dictating  machine. 
Many  years  before,  Thomas  A.  Edison 
had  developed  a  device  which  would 
record  the  human  voice.  That  ma- 
chine weighed  100  pounds,  and  the 
Wizard  of  Menlo  Park  put  it  aside  with 
the  thought  that  later  improvements 
might  make  it  commercially  valuable. 

Two  men,  Tainer  and  Bell,  undertook 
to  make  this  machine  of  commercial 
value.  They  were  backed  by  money 
furnished  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
of  Voltaire  Laboratories,  and  they  in- 
vented the  process  of  engraving  the 
voice  on  wax  or  a  waxlike  substance, 
and  so  developed  the  present  cylinder. 

A  court  reporter  by  the  name  of 
Easton  carried  the  idea  still  further 
and  developed  the  commercial  dictating 
machine,  which  was  first  used  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  reporters. 
One  day  some  curious  person  tried  the 
effect  of  singing  a  song  into  the  ma- 
chine, and  that  event  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  phonograph  industry. 
But  while  the  phonograpli  swept  into 
popularity  and  added  to  the  pleasure 
and  entertainment  of  the  nations,  the 
Dictaphone  was  allowed  to  drag. 

In  1908  Thomas  A.  Edison  put  a 
dictating  machine  on  the  market  and 
since  then  the  business  has  been  one 
of  gradual,  but  steady  development. 

When,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Co- 
lumbia Graphophone  Company  got  into 
financial  difficulties  and  a  bankers'  com- 
mittee took  over  the  control  of  affairs, 
Woodbridge  was  called  into  the  office  of 
the  president  of  the  company  and  told 
that  the  bankers  had  decided  that  this 
particular  part  of  the  graphophone 
business  should  be  disposed  of,  and  that 
he  had  been  nominated  to  ^o  out  and 
sell  this  business  to  outsiders. 

Woodbridge  felt  this  was  rather  a 
large  order,  but  he  undertook  the  job. 
He  was  in  the  position  of  maintaining 
the  business  to  show  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  at  the  same  time  of 
finding  someone  who  would  purchase 
it.  He  went  around  among  his  friends 
and  by  gradual  process  discovered  the 
firm  of  Swartwout  &  Appenzellar,  who 
became  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  enterprise. 

After  many  conferences  and  investi- 
gations, Woodbridge  was  told  that  if  he 
secured  an  option  on  the  business  this 
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This  map  ol  ihe  Unil^d  Slalps  shou  !  ihr 
p<-,ccnlage  ol  MARINE  REVIEWS 
subsciibcts  in  diBeienI  sections,  based  on 
dislnbulion    ol    December    1924    Issue, 


The  National  Publication 

Devoted  to  Ship  Operating 

and  Shipbuilding 

DARELY  is  it  possible  to  find  in  any  industry  a 
^  ^  business  paper  with  the  complete,  national  dis- 
tribution of  MARINE  REVIEW. 

From  coast  to  coast  it  parallels  the  industry  itself. 
It  blankets  the  eastern  seaboard  where  the  greatest 
number  of  ship  operating,  shipbuilding  and  repair 
companies  are  found,  is  absolutely  dominant  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  is  altogether  adequate  on  the  Gulf 
and   West   Coasts. 

MARINE  REVIEW  enables  advertisers  to  reach 
through  this  one  publication  and  at  one  low  cost,  the 
officers  of  leading  shipbuilding  companies,  the  officials 
and  executives  of  the  organizations  operating  close  to 
80  percent  of  the  shipping  under  the  American  flag, 
and  a  splendidly  representative  group  of  officers  on 
board  ship  as  well. 

Details  of  our  remarl^able   increase  in 

circulation  arc  of  real  interest.     May 

we  send  them? 

Mdtine  Review 

Penton   Building 

New  York  CLEVELAND  London 

A  E.  C      Member     A  B  P 
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]t  cost  us 


$55,000.00 


in  the  last  6  months  of  1924  to  increase  our  circulation  from 

36,605  to  46,542 

We  have  to  cull  fruni  the  masses,  the  one  iiuui  in-  a  tlioiisaud  who  can 
afford  to  pay  $7.50  per  year  for  3.  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  finance 
and  big  business.  '       ' 

No  matter  how  cleverly  an  advertisement  is  prepared,  it  cannot  fulfill 
its  function,  unless  the  ]7eo])le  reading  it  are  financially  able  to  act  on  its 
suggestion. 

\Ve  have  spent  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  in  the  last  ten  years  to 
glean  this  qualit\'  circulation,  and  you  can  "cash  in"  on  this  huge  expendi- 
ture, reaching  all  our  readers  at  the  low  cost  of 

$400.00  per  page 

(Nczu  rate  effeetk-e  icith  our  April  J^th  issue.) 

Contracts  received  before  that  date  can  be  made  for  the  duration  of 
one  year  at  the  present  rate  of  $300.00  per  page.    Act  now ! 

1007p  buying  power  IN 


^fAGAZINE 
®mLL  STREET 


4.2  BROADWAY 


Member   A.   B.   C. 


53   W.   Jackson   Blvd. 


NEW  YORK 

Chicago.    111. 


Campaig'ns   for  Capital   Raising' 


p^OR  something  more 
'*■  than  twenty  years, 
I've      given      decidedly 

the  greater  portion  of  my 
time  and  thought  to  tiit 
preparation  of  publicitv  in.i. 
terial  used  in  con 
with  the  financing  o 
prises,  large  and  small,  rej- 
resenting  just  about  every 
line  of  commercial  activity, 
and  for  clients  throughout 
the  entire  United  States. 

I  havp  prepared  limited  campaigns  for  the  strictly 
local  entt-rprises,  desiring  only  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars of  expansion  capital,  and  very  complete  and 
elaborate  campaigns  for  enterprises  of  nation-wide 
importance,    seeking    and    securing    capital    running 

$2,000,000  In  3  Months 
For  a  MicHi^an  Enterprise 

\  largi-  industrial  enterprise  ol  Michigan,  coii- 
tiollej  and  operated  by  men  ()t  high  sianuin;-  in 
Detroit's  industrial,  civic  and  financial  circles, 
needed  several  million  dollars  to  take  care  of  fac- 
too'  construction  and  enlargement  operations.  The 
head  of  the  enterprise  came  to  Kansas  City  and 
placed  with  me  an  order  for  service  in  planning, 
writing  and  producing  a  complete  and  most  elabor- 
ate campaign  to  back  up  their  security  salesmen 
and  to  be  used  in  bringing  their  splendid  invest- 
ment opportunity  effectively  to  the  attention  of 
Michigan  investors. 

Fi'om  a  letter  written  by  this  client  I  quote:  "We 
were    delighted    with    Gardner    service    and    believe 


arket 


Lilllo: 


■equiied 


From    a    New    York    Investment    Banker: 

■In  the  past  seven  iir  eight  years,  I  have  useil 
Gardner  serrice  on  several  big  campaigns.  Mv 
personal  opinion  of  him,  from  actual  results  ob- 
tained, is  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  financial 
advertising  writers  in  the  countrj-.  I  can  highly 
recommend  Gardner  service  in  every  respect." 


A.  Specialized  S 


nali! 


ervice 

ing,  because  that 
■rvice  of  greatest 
which,  more  than 
1    if    worth-while 


of  the  copy. 


:.s  are  to  be  obtained. 
I  h?.ndle  the  planning  and  wrltii 
or  the  entire  procedure  from  t 
including  the  plan,  the  copy,  the  art  work, 
J  printing,  the  mailing  list. 
My  bMik  'Hmv  In  Itaise  Capi- 
tal," giveif  detailed  infnrraation 
regarding  approved  methods  of 
capital  raising  and  shows  many 
specimens  of  my  work  in  the 
production  of  investment  adver- 
tising. A  copy  of  this  book, 
together  with  full  information 
regarding    my    ser\'ice    and    its 


Ernest  F.  Gardner  Adv.  Service 


51 1 -K  Ridge  Arcade 


i  City,  Mo. 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The    only    Eansii    dally    with    circulation 
thruout     the     state.        Thoroughly     covew 
Topebi,  k  midwest  primary  market.   QWea 
real     co-operattoiL        An     Arthur     Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 

Be   sure   to    send  ^   both  your  old 
and      your      new  f       address       one 
week  before  date   V„  of    issue    with 
which  the  change     •'  istotakeeffecl. 

firm  would  go  to  its  clients  and  see  if 
ti.e   money  could  be  raised. 

In  January,  1923,  Woodbridge  was 
called  Oh  the  telephone  and  told  by 
Swartwout  &  Appenzellar  that  ample 
funds  had  been  secured  to  buy  the  busi- 
ess,  and  some  days  later  he  was  advised 
that  a  corporation  had  been  organized 
and  that  he  had  been  made  president. 
_  That  marked  the  real  arrival  of  C. 
K.  Woodbridge  to  a  dominating  posi- 
tion in  the  business  world.  Under  his 
guidance  the  company  has  enlarged  its 
operations  to  international  scope,  with 
representatives  in  Great  Britain,  all 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the 
Far  East  and  in  Australia. 


Charles  Coolidge  Parliii 
By  Himself 

BORN  in  Brodhead,  Wis.  Enjoyed 
the  youthful  pastime  of  going 
swimming  with  Paul  Faust. 
Graduated  from  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Became  principal  of  a  Wis- 
consin high  school.  In  the  summer 
conducted  parties  through  Europe.  In 
the  winter  lectured,  helped  run  the 
Wisconsin  Interscholastic  Athletic  As- 
sociation, was  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Teachers'  Association  and 
took  on  a  few  other  extras  to  while 
away  the  idle  moments  that  occur  in 
the  life  of  a  high  school  principal. 

In  1911,  left  everything  I  knew  any- 
thing about  to  study  industry  for  the 
Curtis   Publishing   Company.     Did   not 


have  to  waste  any  time  unlearning 
anything.  Invented  the  phrase  "Com- 
mercial Research,"  and  have  been  busy 
for  fourteen  years  trying  to  find  out  a 
little  of  what  the  phrase  encompasses. 

Hobbies — Education,  raising  roses, 
looking  at  pictures,  riding  in  sleeping 
cars,  talking  to  sales  conventions  and 
trying  to  take  an  interest  in  things. 

Achievements — Have  persuaded  some 
to  believe  that  the  answer  to  sales 
problems  is  in  the  field  and  that  they 
can  find  the  answer  for  themselves  if 
they  will  talk  with  merchants  and  with 
consumers;  and  have,  whenever  the 
opportunity  offered,  done  all  that 
seemed  possible  to  encourage  pub- 
lishers, advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  to  join  in  the  study  of  com- 
mercial research. 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


IT  ild  Copy  in  Toilet 
Preparations   Advertising 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs 

OF  THE  World 

New  York 

March   28,   1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

We,  of  the  staff,  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  the  article  in  the 
issue  of  March  25,  entitled,  "What  If 
the  Beauty  Bug  Gets  Us?"  We  wish 
the  author  had  given  a  little  more  em- 
phasis to  the  fact  that,  despite  this  epi- 
demic of  wild  copy  employed  in  much 
of  the  advertising  of  cosmetics  and 
toilet  preparations,  some  advertisers 
and  some  agencies  have  steadfastly 
continued  to  write  honest  and  intelli- 
gent copy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  adver- 
tising agencies  whose  copy  for  all  other 
commodities  is  scrupulously  accurate, 
are  turning  out  cosmetic  copy  in  which 
the  statements  are  amazing,  and  publi- 
cations whose  standards  regarding 
other  commodities  are  high,  permit  this 
copy  to  go  into  their  columns  without 
apparent  modification  or  revision. 

At  the  present  time,  only  a  part  of 
the  cosmetic  and  toilet  goods  industry 
seems  to  have  a  real  appreciation  of 
the  function  of  advertising  in  estab- 
lishing permanent  markets  and  good- 
will. If  any  considerable  part  of  the 
industry  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
situation  that  your  contributor  has  de- 
scribed to  give  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee  their  moral  and  financial 
support,  this  organization  stands  ready 
to  undertake  a  "clean-up,"  the  need  for 
which  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time.  William  P.  Green, 

Associate  Director. 


Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York. 

March  27,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

I  agree  with  you,  it  is  time  for  all 
those  who  have  advertising's  good 
name  at  heart  to  stop,  look  and  listen 
to  this  "gorgeous  bunk,"  as  I  heard  one 
woman  describe  one  of  the  typical 
beauty   advertisements   now  current. 

Any  advertising  addressed  to  gul- 
lible? only  is  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  advertising,  and  is  perpetrated 
at  the  deliberate  sacrifice  of  public  con- 
fidence. Robbkt  Tinsman, 

President. 


Durham    Duplex    Razor    Co. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

April  1,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

There  have  been  far  too  many  ex- 
travagant claims  for  the  efficacy  of 
'various  preparations.  It  isn't  so  much 
the  fact  that  this  foi-m  of  advertising 
separates  a  lot  of  gullible  people  from 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  each 
year,  as  much  as  the  fact  that  this 
form  of  advertising,  I  believe,  has  a 
bad  eflFect  on  the  question  of  morality. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  I  am  at 
all  prudish  on  the  question  of  the  mod- 


erate use  of  cosmetics.  However,  I 
think  that  all  the  various  forms  of  pub- 
licity put  out  in  various  publications 
tend  to  educate  people  to  the  point 
where  they  believe  that  anything  can 
be  accomplished  by  looks. 

C.  DE  Rham, 
Vice-President. 

Tuberculosis  Remedy  Advertising 

S.  Roland  Hall, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

March  27,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

As  one  who  has  been  earnestly  in- 
terested for  many  years  in  discourag- 
ing patent-medicine  advertising  that 
oflfers  cures  or  preventives  for  tubercu- 
losis, I  feel  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
quoted  on  your  editorial  page,  issue  of 
March  25,  that  there  is  no  "propagan- 
da" (in  the  usual  meaning  of  that 
word)  against  newspaper  publishers  by 
"organized  advertising  interests"  who 
aim  to  suppress  tuberculosis  -  remedy 
publicity. 

In  the  literature  sent  out  bearing  on 
tuberculosis,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
refer  so  often  to  newspapers  as  publi- 
cations carrying  certain  despicable 
forms  of  advertising.  While  I  have 
paid  my  respects  to  certain  other  pub- 
lications, the  fact  is  that  I  have  seen 
the  advertising  most  often  in  news- 
papers. My  reports  show  that  in  five 
cities  near  me  eight  newspapers  have 
recently  carried  advertising  that  offers 
a  sure  preventive  for  tuberculosis.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  prominent  papers 
in  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Providence  and  Baltimore  have  carried 
it.  I  am  glad  to  add  that  in  these  four 
cities  the  publishers  have  dropped  the 
advertising  promptly  on  getting  a  pro- 
test; but  it  seems  too  bad  that  such 
prominent  newspapers  waited  for  pro- 
tests. 

All  honor  to  the  newspaper  men  who 
see  to  it  that  their  advertising  columns 
play  fair  with  their  readers. 

S.    Roland   Hall. 

Thank  You! 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 

March  10,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

Put  me  down  for  another  year's  sub- 
scription to  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly.  I  get  more  pleasure  and 
real  benefits  from  your  publication 
than  from  all  of  the  others  I  read  put 
together.  J.  T.  Ling, 

Sales  Manager. 


.Some 
f'jasy 


■Idii'rtisi'ments 
o  Trace 


The  Power  Manufacturing  Company, 
Marion,  Ohio. 

March  10, 1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  don't  think  I  have  ever  renewed  a 
subscription  to  any  magazine  with  so 
much  satisfaction.  Not  only  has  the 
Fortnightly  maintained  its  high  qual- 
ity of  reading  matter,  but  it  has  con- 
tinually improved.  J.  Redfern, 

Sales  Manager. 


Democrat  &  Chronicle 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

March  24,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

As  one  who  has  for  many  years  held 
that  results  are  all  that  justify  adver- 
tising appropriations,  I  was  exceedingly 
interested  in  Mr.  Goode's  delightful 
open  letter  to  Edward  Bok,  in  your 
magazine  of  February  25.  While  Mr. 
Goode's  arguments  were  in  general 
confined  to  copy,  he  will,  of  course, 
concede  that  the  better  the  medium  the 
better  the  results.  I  am  in  hearty  ac- 
cord with  him  when  he  says : 

"I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
astounding  unconcern  of  advertising 
men  generally  as  to  what  really  results 
— exactly  what  happens  and  how  much 
of  it — when  any  given  advertisement 
is  published,  is  America's  most  sublime 
spectacle." 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  persis- 
tence of  many  advertisers  in  allowing 
themselves  to  be  governed  by  theory 
or  prejudice  in  the  selection  of  their 
mediums  rather  than  by  careful  in- 
vestigation of  proofs  of  reader  respon- 
siveness. 

Mr.  Goode  "realizes  that  some  adver- 
tisements are  very  difficult  to  trace." 
My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  many  may  be  traced  very  easily 
and  at  little  or  no  expense. 

Fred  G.  Birch, 
Advertising  Manager., 

Per  Capita  Expenditures 
on  Candy  and  Advertising 
Val  Fisher, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

March  29,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  am  interested  in  the  figures  on  the 
per  capita  expenditure  in  U.  S.  A.  on 
advertising  and  candy,  quoted  by  Odds 
Bodkins,  in  a  recent  issue.  !, 

In  a  brochure  published  by  the  "Nor- 
way On-to-London  Committee,"  in  con- 
nection with  the  London  Convention 
last  year,  the  per  capita  expenditure  on 
advertising  is  given  as  U.  S.  A.,  100 
kronen;  Great  Britain,  75  kronen,  and 
Norway,  24  kronen  per  head.  This 
works  out  as  $12.50  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  a 
figure  which  seems  small  by  comparisoii 
with  other  per  capita  figures. 

The  estimate  of  $11  per  head  for 
candy  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by 
official  figures.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics  in  Washington  estimates  the 
average  amount  of  candy  consumed  by 
the  United  States  family  as  10% 
pounds. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  any  adver- 
tising agent  in  the  States  has  issued 
figures  on  this  subject? 

Val  Fisher. 


tWe  do  not  know  of  any  advertising  agent 
who  ha.s  issued  per  capita  ttgures  of  this 
nature.  If  any  reader  of  this  page  does, 
the  Fortnightly  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
liin). — Editor.] 
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South  Bend 
is  now  the 

second  city 
in  Indiana 

SOUTH  BEND 
NEWS -TIMES 

Daily  and  Sunday 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

NtUiontd    Representatives 

New  York 
Chicago  San   Francisco 


EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifulli)  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  lO^A  Quests 

Oroodws^  af  &3-S)recf. 

^wv\nTH  PRIVATE  7. 
^OOV^  S250         °/^^7: 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 

S35O 
V   ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS     ^ 


BUILDING  AGE  and 
The     BUILDERS'     JOURNAL 

Subscribers   have   proven    purchasing    power    of 
nearly  two  billion  ciollara  yearly.     Iteaclies  con- 
tractors,   builders,    arrhltects.    etc.,    of    known 
responsibility.    Published  monthly  for  4  6  years. 
Member  A.    B.    C.    and   A.    B.    P. 
239   West  39th   St..   New   York:   First   Nationar   Bank 
Building.    Chicago:   320    Market    St..    San    Francisco. 


Bakers  Weekly  f:,f^Sr-^Xli^- 

NEW    YORK    OmCE— ts   West    4Sth   Si. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE— 343  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Muntuniac  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  tlie 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De. 
partment.  furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 


How  Good  Is  Outdoor 
Advertising? 

By  Kenneth  Groesbeck 

President,  Groesbeck-Hearn,  Inc.,  New  York 


To  THE  Editor: 

ADVERTISING  is  progressing  at 
the  exact  rate  by  which  it  sub- 
Lstitutes  knowledge  for  conjecture. 
Advertising  agencies  are  rapidly 
formulating  methods  of  determining 
the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising and  magazine  advertising  by 
coupons,  by  keyed  advertisements,  by 
ascertained  influence  on  local  sales — 
but  who  knows  how  well  the  billboard 
pays? 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  has  estimated 
that  billboard  advertising — and  I  am 
speaking  particularly  of  paper — costs 
approximately  one-tenth  as  much  as 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
per  thousand  impressions.  Even  this 
estimate  is  necessarily  somewhat  in- 
validated by  the  question  of  circulation, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  magazine  and 
newspaper  is  definitely  known  and 
proved,  but  which  in  the  case  of  a  bill- 
board depends  upon  two  variable  fac- 
tors— the  number  of  people  passing  a 
given  location  in  a  given  time,  and  the 
percentage  of  those  people  who  look 
at  the  billboard. 

The  agency  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected is  a  member  of  the  National 
Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau.  We  have 
seen  the  effect  of  outdoor  advertising 
and  we  believe  in  it.  With  all  our  open- 
mindedness,  however,  and  with  all  our 
desire  to  learn  how  effective  this  type 
of  medium  may  be,  we  have  very  few 
definite  facts  regarding  its  effective- 
ness in  dollars  and  cents — of  actual 
results  obtained — whereas  our  files  are 
full  of  data  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  newspapers  and  magazines.  For 
publicity  the  billboard  is  magnificent. 
But  how  does  it  pay  in  sales? 

We  know  that  the  billboard  pos- 
sesses size;  that  it  makes  possible  the 
use  of  color;  that  everyone  looking  at 
it  is  not  looking  at  anything  else,  even 
partially,  at  the  same  time.  We  know 
its  limitations  in  that  it  cannot  be  used 
for  long  copy.  We  agree  somewhat 
hazily  with  Mr.  Calkins's  estimate  of 
its  low  cost,  but  when  a  big  radio  man- 
ufacturer asks  us — as  one  did  this  week 
— whether  or  not  he  should  use  bill- 
board advertising  as  against  news- 
paper advertising  for  definite  local  in- 
fluence in  specific  portions  of  the 
United  States,  we  can  give  him  no  def- 
inite figures  of  how  billboards  pay  in 
actual  sales. 

We  can  give  him  opinions,  but  few 
facts.  We  say  that  Atwater  Kent  has 
used  billboards;  Preed-Eisemann  has 
used  billboards;  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  among  manufacturers  to 


experiment  with  this  medium.  We 
say  that  certain  cigar  manufacturers 
have  made  a  success  with  billboards, 
and  that  otliers  have  switched  off  bill- 
boards and  gone  back  into  newspapers. 
We  seek  information  from  every  avail- 
able avenue,  and  we  get  mostly  opinions 
for  which  we  are  greatly  desirous  of 
substituting  facts. 

■  The  time  seems  ripe  for  an  investi- 
gation on  this  least  knovm  medium,  for 
advertising  men  to  get  together  and 
pool  their  knowledge  to  the  end  that 
the  profession  may  have  some  definite 
facts  to  substitute  for  conjecture. 

IF  any  of  your  readers  will  send  me, 
care  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Fortnightly,  any  definite  facts  which 
they  may  have  regarding  the  effective- 
ness of  billboard  advertising,  its  com- 
parative pulling  power  as  compared 
particularly  with  newspapers  for  local 
stimulation  of  business  and  its  effect 
on  the  trade — any  trade — I  will  com- 
pile these  answers  into  a  report  and 
send  a  complete  copy  of  it  to  every  ad- 
vertising man  who  gives  me  either  his 
experiences  or  a  worthwhile  opinion. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  advertis- 
ing profession  as  a  whole  needs  more 
of  a  "get-together  impulse"  by  which 
advertising  men  can  help  one  another 
by  pooling  their  experiences  so  that 
their  clients  may  have  definite  facts 
for  their  guidance,  rather  than  the 
mere  judgment  of  any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals. 

I  would  like  to  get  these  data  or  opin- 
ions at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  report  it  back  to 
Advertising  and  Selung  Fortnightly 
for  the  information  of  advertising  men 
in  general,  and  to  have  the  report  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  all  those  who  agree 
with  me  in  believing  that  we  can  suc- 
ceed best  in  any  debatable  field  by 
focusing  upon  it  all  of  our  combined 
experiences. 


Frederic  F.  Stevenson 

Formerly  with  the  Elliott  Service 
Company,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
McLain-Simpers  organization,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York. 


Dan  A.  Carroll 

Publishers'  representative.  New 
York,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  representatives'  division 
for  the  coming  home  service  appeal  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  Serving  on  the 
same  committee  are  Joseph  Pinley,  F. 
St.  John  Richards,  John  Budd  and 
Herman  G.  Halstead. 
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Biggest  Issue  in 
Our  History - 

-  in  advertisind 
-in  circulation 


THE 

BUTTERICK 
QJJARTERLIES 

rank  as  the  largest  and  most 

widely  circulated  all^ 

fashion  magazines 

More  than  a  Million 

with  the  Summer  1925  issue 
(out  April  5*^ ) 

BUTTERICK 

Publisher 
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6  Reasons  why 
you  will  find 
the  Fortnightly 
your  most  valuable 
business  magazine. 

I  Long,  tiresome  introduc- 
•  tions  to  articles  delight 
you  with  their  absence.  Arti- 
cles are  packed  with  interest 
instead  of  being  merely  crowd- 
ed with  words. 

O  The  Fortnightly  never 
^*  has  a  "write-up"  of  an 
advertising  campaign  until  it 
has  proved  out. 

fi  The  Fortnightly  does 
*-^'  not  "glorify"  advertis- 
ing. It  doesn't  believe  that 
advertising  is  super-ansrthing. 
It  doesn't  believe  that  it  can 
accomplish  the  impossible. 

4  The  Fortnightly  has  its 
•  own  personality.  It  is 
not  a  machine-made  publica- 
tion. Each  number  grows  out 
of  the  daily  happenings  and 
contacts  and  correspondence 
with  business  executives. 

5  The  Fortnightly  is  writ- 
•  ten  by  authorities.  When 
an  article  needs  to  be  written, 
the  Fortnightly  goes  to  the 
best  man  in  the  field  and  gets 
him  to  write  it. 

^     The   Fortnightly   is   not 
afraid  of  an  idea  because 
it's   new.      It   is   out   for   new 
ideas — good  ideas. 


dvertising   and    Selling    Fortnightly 
East    38th    St.,    New    York    City 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for 
le  year  (26  issues).  Send  me  bill 
r  $2.00  when  first  issue  is  mailed 


^ 


T/iey7/  Go  a  Long  Way 

You  might  suppose  that  there  is  no 
room  for  salesmanship  in  the  business 
of  selling  newspapers.  You  would 
think  differently  if  you  had  the  good 
tortune  to  be  numbered  among  the  cus- 
tomers of  a  certain  newsstand  in  my 
part  of  New  York.  It  is  owned  by 
two  brothers  with  unpronounceable  and 
almost  unspellable  names.  But  they 
know  their  business — so  much  so  that 
I  and  many  another  man  go  two  or 
three  blocks  out  of  our  way  to  patron- 
ize them.  These  young  men  not  only 
call  you  by  name,  not  only  remember 
which  paper  or  papers  you  want,  but 
as  you  approach,  they  have  your 
papers  ready  for  you  and  hand  them 
to  you  with  some  such  remark  as  this : 
"The  Senate  has  turned  down  Warren 
again." 

Take  my  word  for  it,  these  boys  will 
go  a  long  way.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  offer  as  good  an  example  of  scien- 
tific salesmanship  as  the  Business  De- 
partment of  Columbia  University  it- 
self. The  professors  in  Columbia  who 
teach  the  principles  of  business  to  hun- 
dreds of  students  might  do  a  lot  worse 
than  say:  "Study  the  methods  of 
those  two  young  fellows  who  run  the 
newsstand  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Broadway  and  116th  Street.  They 
practice  what  we  teach." 

The  Bogey  Man 

A  woman  I  know  and  have  known  for 
years  has  recently  interested  herself  in 
a  certain  "movement."  To  hear  her 
tell  it,  you  would  think  that  the  or- 
ganization with  which  she  has  identified 
herself  is  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
utter  destruction.  The  evil  to  the  rem- 
edy of  which  her  society  is  dedicated 
is  so  widespread,  she  will  tell  you,  that 
it  threatens  our  peace,  prosperity  and 
morality.  To  prevent  such  a  calamity 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  become  a  life 
member — "it  is  only  SlOO;  and  there 
are  no  further  dues." 

Cheap  at  the  price,  say  I,  if  it  will 
do  the  trick;  but  I  don't  believe  it 
will. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  vast  num- 
ber of  organizations  whose  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  make  this  a  better  and  a 
brighter  world.  I  have  yet  to  see  one 
of   them    which    has    accomplished    one 


per  cent  of  the  things  it  was  created  to 
do.  Their  plan  of  procedure  seems  to 
be  to  erect  a  bogey  man,  so  terrifying 
as  to  make  one's  heart  stop.  The  next 
step  is  to  build  a  society  to  destroy  the 
aforesaid  bogey  man.  That  involves  all 
sorts  of  investigations,  the  maintenance 
of  a  publicity  bureau,  offices,  a  staff 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

If  one  took  the  statements  of  the  ac- 
tive heads  of  these  organizations  at 
their  face  value,  one  would  believe  that 
the  man  who  spends  his  days  at  the 
corner,  hoping  to  buy  cast-off  clothes, 
is  a  bootlegger  in  disguise;  and  that 
every  taxicab  driver  in  town  is  a  dope 
fiend.  Maybe  they  are,  but  I  prefer  to 
think  otherwise, 

A  eirspaperese  ! 

The  modest  apartment  house  in  which 
I  live  was  burglarized  a  few  nights  ago. 
Considering  the  risks  he  took  and  the 
ingenuity  he  displayed  in  getting  into 
the  building,  the  marauder  must  have 
regarded  himself  as  poorly  paid,  for 
S12  is  all  he  got. 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  affair 
were  quite  interesting.  One  paper 
spoke  of  the  apartment  house  as  "ex- 
clusive"; another  as  "fashionable."  The 
tenants  were  very  much  pleased  to 
learn  that  adjectives,  whose  use  is  gen- 
erally restricted  to  those  palatial  struc- 
tures which  line  Park  Avenue  and  up- 
per Fifth  Avenue,  applied  to  their 
domicile.  But  what  I  am  afraid  of  is 
that  the  ovimer  of  the  building  may 
take  these  stories  seriously  and  regard 
them  as  good  ground  for  raising  ren- 
tals. 

That  would  be  a  calamity, 

./VVic  York  in  Negligee 

This  morning,  more  by  accident  than 
design,  I  was  up,  bathed,  shaved  and 
dressed  before  7.30,  Breakfast  would 
not  be  ready  until  eight.  So  I  slipped 
into  my  overcoat,  put  on  my  hat  and 
had  a  pleasant  half-hour's  stroll  along 
upper  Broadway.  The  side  streets 
were  crowded  with  milk,  coal  and  ice 
wagons.  The  pavements  in  front  of 
apartment  houses  were  being  swept  by 
colored  men.  Other  men,  white  and 
colored,  were  moving  ash  cans  from 
apartment  house  basements  to  the 
streets.  Newsboys,  staggering  under 
heavy  loads  of  papers,  wove  their  way 
from  door  to  door.  Few  taxis  were  in 
sight.  Restaurants  and  grocery  stores 
were  doing  business  in  a  tired,  "yawny" 
way.  By  ten  o'clock,  New  York  would 
be  functioning  at  full  speed.  At  a 
quarter  of  eight,  it  was  in  negligee. 
Jamoc. 
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Advertising  Caleiida  i 


April  22-24  —  Annual  meetins  of 
ihr  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assnoiation,  Waldorf  -  Astoria.  New 
York.  Bureau  of  Advertising  banquet 
Ai)ril    22. 

Aprii>  24-Mat  17 — Annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Art  Directors'  Club.  New 
York. 

May  6-S — Semi-annual  meetiuK  of 
tile  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers, Edgewater  Beaoh  Hotel.  Chi- 
e;.Ko,  111. 

.Mat  9-14 — Associated  Advertising 
■'  ulis  of  the  World.   Houston.   Te\^i.-. 

-May  10-14 — Annual  convention 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  at  Houston. 
Tex.,  in  conjunction  with  general 
convention  of  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

Mat  10-16 — Association  of  News- 
paper Advertising  Executives.  Hou- 
ston. Texas. 

.May  1F.-Ifi — Meeting  uf  tli.-  Adver- 
tisint;  Affiliation.  Hamilton.  Canada. 

Mat  18 — National  Association  Em- 
ploying Lithographers,  Briarcliff 
Lodge,    N.    Y. 

June  1-3 — Second  district  conven- 
tion of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,    Bethlehem.    Pa. 

June  2 — Advertising  Managers' 
Conference,  William  Penn  Hotel. 
Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

June  8-10 — Summer  Convention  of 
the  Insurance  Advertising  Confer- 
ence,  Briarcliff  Lodge.   New  York. 

July  17-18  —  Conference  Better 
Business  Bureaus  of  Pacific  Coast, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

July  20-22  —  Convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs 
(Twelfth  District)    at  Seattle,  Wash. 

October  12-13 — Fifth  district  con- 
v.-ntion  of  Associated  Advertising 
Clutjs.   SpriiiKflcld.    Mass. 

October  14-16  —  Financial  Adver- 
tisers Association.   Columbus.   Ohio. 

October  28-30 — Convention  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 
at   Boston,   Mass. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest   to  advertisers. 


"Japan  Times" 

Of  Tokyo,  has  elected  as  president, 
Tokichi  Tanaka,  formerly  vice-minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  late  Admiral  Kato  and  long  dis- 
tinguished as  a  diplomat  and  states- 
man. The  Japan  Times  is  publishing 
figures  on  circulation,  said  to  be  the 
first  time  this  has  been  done  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  foreign  language  press  in 
Japan. 


Fred  JF  .  Giesel 

Formerly  with  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Office  Equipment 
Catalogue,  Inc.,  of  the  same  city.  He 
will  act  as  assistant  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent. 


The  "Soda  Fountain" 

Monthly  trade  magazine,  has  been 
purchased  by  Williams  Haynes,  pub- 
lisher of  Drug  &  Chemical  Market  a, 
and  D.  O.  Haynes,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  Soda  Fountain 
for  three  years.  The  combined  offices 
of  the  two  publications  will  be  moved 
on  May  1  to  25  Spruce  Street,  New 
York. 


The  Great  American  Family 
of 


How  K'C  is  huilding 
his  future  income 

During  1924,  four  bond  and  mortgage  firms  invested 
a  total  of  more  than  $7,100  in  keyed   advertising  in 

roLun?Bi;\ 

All  were  repeat  advertisers,  one  of  them  using  space  in 

every  issue  throughout  the  year. 

Obviously  the   conclusion  is   that  the   returns  which 

rOLUrPBIA,  produced  fully  warranted  such  consistent 

investments. 

rOLUn?BIi\  readers  are  responsive,  as  these  and  many 

other  advertisers  well  know. 

roLumEiA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


A    i^alional    Monthly    Published,    Printed 
Circulated  by  Ihn  Knightt  o)  Calumbu. 


Net 
Circulation 


763,978 


Member  of 
A.  B.  C. 


D.  J.  GILLESPIE,  Adv.  Di. 
25   West  43rd  Street, 
New  York  City 


JENKINS,   Western  Ma: 

2"02    South    State    Street, 

Chicago,  III. 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000.  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

.  fmA^  EMOVmEERIWO  and 
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PROVE  IT! 
SHO^V  THE  LETTER 


ir    your    salesman   couKl    show    skeptical    prospects 
the    testimonial    letters     and    ortlera    ret-eived    Ir 
satisfied    customers.     It     would     remove     doubt    a 
pet    the     order.        Don't     leave     testimonial     letters 
lying  Idle    In   your  flies — give    them    to   your    inen 
ir    sales    thru    their    use. 
Write  for   gampies   and   prires. 


\JAX  PHOTO  PRINT  CO..  31  W.  Adam.  Sireei.  Ch.< 


The  American  Architect 


A.  B.  P. 


for    the    archit 


buiMi] 


A.    B.   C.  Est.    1876 

The      American      .\rchitei- 

M.^NTAi.  helps   to  completf 

product    by    niakine    it    ea 

specify. 

Representation  in  the   Manual    is  a   free   service    to 

manufacturers     who     are     using     Thb     AmbbioaK 

Arohitbtt  to  tell   their  sales   iiiessace  tn   Us    ,i«« 

paul    readers.    Full   details   sr,it    :„   r,-.,«,->l. 

243  West  39th  St.  New  York 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  indis- 
pensable adviser  on  shoe  styles  and  shoe  merchan- 
dlstnc  of  the  hest-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13.423  copies  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.l  First  diolco  of  the  advertiser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosierj-  or  shoe-store  goods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers.  Inc. 


Americantumberman 


Est.  1873  A.  B.  C.  CHICAGO 

With  over  100  raid  correspondents  in 
the  largest  producing  and  marketing 
centers  the  American  Lumberman- 
published  weekly— effectively 

COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD 


THE 

JEWELERS' 

CIRCULAR, 

New  York,  has  for  many 

years 

pub- 

lished 

more 

advertising 

than 

have 

seven 

other 

jewelry 

jou 

rnals 

com- 

bined. 

{    The  Only  Denne"  in 
\Canadian  Adveiti5i 


(  ^.?jg-^^  1/  We    plve    "on    the    ipot"    Counsel 
and  Service  in  your  Canidlan  Ad- 
Tertlsing,    based   on  years   of   prictlca] 
experience  in  this  field.      As' 
vice    on   methods    and   media, 

TA- J-DEKNE  C  Company  ItdJ 

Reford    Bide  TOBONTO. 


Mail  Order  Advertisinp 


IF  your  dds,  catalogs  or  lelfcri 
drc  no(  poIllnA.  perhaps  with 
my  twenty  yeJrs  otpcricnce 
.(n  pUnntnA  and  wrtmiA  mdfl- 
'^order?dsofaUMndsloin 
J     sense  rt»e  reason  why. 

iH.-^  Senddds  forfne.  criticism 

JdJUiCS"  m  EmpfreSU  Provfdcncc 


A    TAYLOR    THERMOMETER 
ADVERTISES    24    HOURS    EVERY    DAY 

Agents  whose  clients'  products  are  in 
keeping  with  thermometer  advertising 
Outdoor  or  Indoor 
'ters.     All  year  round 


Advertising  Thermi 
publicity,  because 
Interest    in    temperature. 


ersal     human 


for    catalog    and    quantity     rriees 

^Icr  Brothers  Cbrnpa^^ 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

Is  the  best  In  its  field.  Ask  an>'  user.  Supplies 
valuable  information  on  more  than  8,000  ad- 
vertisers.    Write  for  drta  and  prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

IncorpoTtUed 

15  Moore  St..  New  York  City 

R.   W,  Ferrel,   Manager 


On  the  Art 
of  Making  Layouts 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   30] 

tisement,  write  on  the  typewriter  the 
words  that  in  your  chosen  type  will 
fill  one  line,  and  use  it  as  your  width- 
gage  in  writing  your  new  copy.  Each 
line  of  your  typewriting  will  represent 
one  line  of  the  correct  width  set  in  the 
desired  type.  It  saves  counting  letters 
and  spaces. 

Caslon,  Bodoni,  Goudy,  Scotch  Ro- 
man, are  all  good  faces  for  the  begin- 
ner to  use.  Cheltenham  is  common ; 
almost  too  common.  Kennerly  is  a  dig- 
nified, simple  letter  for  brief  announce- 
ments, especially  its  capitals.  But 
Caslon  is  the  safest  of  all.  A  wise 
composing  room  foreman  once  said  to 
me,  "What  you  can't  do  with  Caslon, 
you  can't  do  at  all!"  and  it's  very  near- 
ly so. 

Another  good  trick  is  writing  copy 
to  layout.  Keep  a  file  of  loose  proofs 
of  your  well-spaced  advertisements 
handy,  and  repeat  your  best  layouts 
now  and  again.  One  of  my  copywriters 
who  has  no  feeling  for  layout  herself, 
gets  me  to  pick  out  an  old  proof  which 
offers  the  same  typographical  problem 
as  her  current  assignment,  and  writes 
to  fit — same  length  of  headline  and 
subhead,  same  amount  of  body  matter 
— and  sends  it  to  the  printer  as  layout. 

IN  laying  out  your  advertisement  re- 
member that  your  masses  of  type 
should,  generally  speaking,  repeat  the 
shape  of  your  entire  advertisement 
space;  just  as  pictures  hung  on  a  wall 
should  generally  repeat,  either  indi- 
vidually or  as  a  group,  the  shape  of  the 
space  where  they  are  hung.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  these  are 
best  left  in  the  hands  of  an  expert. 

Also  remember  that  layouts  depend- 
ing on  balance  off-center  are  risky 
things  for  the  beginner  to  handle. 
Stick  to  the  symmetrical  kind,  centered 
mathematically  on  the  page. 

If  your  problem  involves  an  illustra- 
tion, you  must  know  how  to  select  a 
photograph  or  drawing.  Here  are  a 
few  elementary  points : 

Select  a  photograph  which  gives  a 
single  simple  impression  to  the  eye, 
preferably  simple  in  composition  with 
strongly  marked  masses  of  light  and 
dark.  Put  it  up  on  a  wall  and  stand 
fifteen  feet  away  from  it.  Does  it 
seem  confused?  Then  it  will  probably 
appear  confused  when  reduced  to  the 
size  for  your  advertisement.  Some- 
times you  can  use  a  part  of  a  photo- 
graph otherwise  too  complicated. 
Study  composition  and  learn  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  a  well  composed  and 
a  poorly  composed  picture.  Sometimes 
you  can  add  distinction  by  using  a 
halftone  border  rule  1/16  inch  wide  all 
around  the  edge.  Or  if  the  composi- 
tion suggests  an  arch,  you  can  make 
the  top  of  your  photograph  arch- 
shaped.  Or  you  can  use  an  arrange- 
ment of  light  rules  as  a  border.     But 
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THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Majsillon,  Ohio  Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


$63,303.00  worth  of  merchandise  sold  with  m 
single  one-page  "fortD"  letter  at  a  total  coit 
of  less  than  $100.00.  Send  •Joe,  for  a  copy  of 
Postage  Mag-azine  and  an  acttial  copy 
of  this  letter.  If  yoo  sell,  you  need  Post- 
age which  tells  how  to  write  Sales-Prodnc- 
ing  Letters.  Folders,  Booklets,  House  Maga- 
zines. Subscription  $2  a  year  for  12  ntimben 
full  of  selling  ideas.  Anjtblog  that  can  be 
sold  can  be  sold  by  mail. 
POSTAGE-  18  East  18th  St..NEW  YORK.N.Y. 
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Advertise  Knit   Goods 

in  the  only  two  papers  that  cover 
the  knitting  industry  completely. 

UNDERWE.iiR  &  HOSIERY   REVIEW 

SWEATER  NEWS  &  KNlTTEDiOUTERWEAR 

321  Broadway,  New  York 


GEORGE  W.  TRYON 

TIMES    BUILDING 
NEW   YORK 

I  am  now  securing  hotel  accommodations  for 
newspaper  representatives  during  A.  .V.  P.  A. 
Convention  in  New  York.  ,\Iso  at  hotels  iii 
Philadelphia.  Washington,  Chicago,  Detroit. 
St,  Louis,  Cleveland,  Publishers  give  space  in 
exchange   for  such   accommodations. 


Mailing  Lists 

^^  V;'ill  beln  vou  Increase  sale* 
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"^^^^ENGIWVING^-PRINnNG 

"COMMBBCIAI.    EnGKaVINO    AND    PRINTINq" 

by  Chas.  W.  Hackleman  (second  printing, 
revised)  Is  a  gold-mine  of  information  for 
advertising  men.  artists,  printers,  salesmen 
and  students.  850  vat.,  ocer  1500  iliuMtra- 
tiona,   3  3   related  svbiects.     Hundreds  of  ei- 

amples.    suggestions    and    reference    features. 

^      ^,^^ft     Tells    hmv   tn  choose   kind    of    art,    process    of 
^.  ^nt^^    reproduction,   plates,  paper,  color,  etc. 

Write  for  FREE  prospectus  showing  sample 

pages,  approval  offer,  payment  plan,  etc.,  etc. 

CommercUl  EnsnTinf  Pub.  Co^  DpL  RN,  India tiapvlis.  lod. 

'CO  Promotion 
BALLOONS 


National  Miller 

A  ManUily  BuiIhm  ud  TMliilal  JmtuJ 
•nMina  tha  Flaur,  fmt  a«d  CwvU  Mllla. 
TIM  Miy  A.  B,  C.  ud  A.  e.  P.  >aMr  ■■ 
tlia  (laid, 

630    W.    JACKSON    BLVD.     CHICAQO 


Shoe  aind  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actualy 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday;  $6 
yearly.      Member  ABP   and   ABC, 
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do  not  try  too  many  tricks  at  first.  It 
is  better  to  do  a  simple  thinp:  well  than 
a  complex  thing  poorly. 

If  you  are  selecting  a  drawing,  the 
artist  has  attended  to  the  composition 
for  you.  Remember  that  newspapers 
cannot  use  halftones  of  wash  draw- 
ings; they  become  mere  smudgy  sil- 
houettes. Choose  pen-and-inks,  prefer- 
ably with  simple  masses  of  light  and 
dark.  Do  not  combine  several  draw- 
ings on  one  page;  it  takes  too  much 
skill  for  a  beginner.  Do  not  combine 
drawn  lettering  with  type;  it  also  re- 
quires too  much  skill.  If  you  are 
ordering  a  drawing-,  do  not  confuse  the 
artist  with  too  many  directions.  Give 
him  clear  specifications  on  mechanical 
details,  show  him  your  problem,  and 
leave  him  free  to  solve  it  in  his  own 
way.  Probably  he  can  do  it  a  great 
deal  better  than  you  can. 

Visit  the  engraving  house  and  learn 
how  to  order  cuts:  zincs,  halftones, 
combination  halftones,  color  plates. 
Specify  exact  sizes.  In  ordering 
figures  to  balance  each  other,  or  to 
appear  on  the  same  page,  be  careful 
to  order  them  all  the  same  height  from 
crown  of  head  to  tip  of  shoe — not  from 
top  of  hat-trimming  to  end  of  train. 
Otherwise  some  will  appear  to  be 
giantesses  or  dwarfs.  Do  not  experi- 
ment with  vignetting  or  silhouetting  at 
first;  they're  tricky.  Do  not  try  fancy 
groupings.  Keep  things  simple  and 
you'll  keep  them   safe. 

IF  you  have  booklets  to  do,  visit  the 
bindery  of  the  print  shop  and  find  out 
how  they're  made.  Learn  what  saddle- 
stitching  and  side-stitching  are;  how 
to  differentiate  between  type  page  and 
paper  page;  how  to  folio;  and  what  a 
shocking  lot  of  money  a  four-inch 
waste  on  one  edge  of  a  65-inch  sheet 
of  expensive  paper  can  run  to.  Watch 
the  big  clever  folding  machines  and 
gatherers.  Get  acquainted  with  the 
composing  room  foreman  and  learn 
how  high  the  rent  is  and  when  the  next 
baby  is  expected;  he's  a  good  fellow 
and  will  probably  save  your  neck  about 
once  a  day  on  your  early  jcjbs.  Shiver 
as  the  big  knife  of  the  paper  cutter 
sighs  down  through  a  two-foot-thick 
stack  of  paper  half  an  inch  from  the 
feeder's  fingers.  Understand  just 
what  it  is  you  are  ordering,  and  you'll 
make  far  fewer  errors  in  layout. 

Anybody  with  fair  taste  and  rea- 
sonable intelligence  can  learn  this 
much  about  layout;  accuracy,  simplici- 
ty, and  completeness  of  instructions  to 
engrraver  or  printer.  Beyond  that 
point,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  artist- 
ic sense  of  the  individual,  and  no 
amount  of  advice  can  do  much  good. 


Charlos  W.  Doud 

Has  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  business  of  the  Machen  &  Dowd 
Company  of  Toledo  and  will  continue 
business  under  the  name  of  Charles  W. 
Dowd,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  the  Richard- 
son Building.  Ralph  B.  Way,  R.  T. 
Carrithers  and  Paul  W.  Austin  will  be 
associated  in  ownership  and  operation. 
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kVER  4oo,ooo  new 
customers  were 
placed  on  the  books  ot 
the  gas  industry  during 
the  past  year.  This  means 
progress,  expansion  and, 
to  alert  advertisers,  sales. 
Gas  AgC'Record  covers 
this  field  99.47'  f  •  Write 
for  an  analysis  of  the 
market  for  your  product 
in  this  great  industry. 

Gas  Age- Record 

9  East   38tli   Street, 

New  York 

A.  B.  C.  A.  B.  P. 


JO  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of 
American  Gas  Companies  and  the  Gas 
Engineering    and    Appliance     Catalogue. 
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The  Business  Cycle 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   20] 

trade.  Sounds  logical,  doesn't  it?" 
The  salesman  nodded  his  head.  "Well," 
continued  the  sales  manager,  "you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  after  the 
war  prices  went  up  very  rapidly  in- 
stead of  down,  and  in  some  instances 
they  have  kept  on  going  up." 

"But,"  began  the  salesman. 

"Just  a  minute,"  interrupted  the 
sales  manager.  "This  paper  stated  in 
September,  1920,  that  though  business 
was  dull  in  many  lines  there  would  be 
a  decided  betterment  during  the  fall 
months.  Here's  the  evidence  to  show 
that  the  slackness  of  business  increased 
right  up  to  the  end  of  the  year." 

This  sales  manager  had  been  clipping 
forecasts  and  prognostications  for  his 
own  personal  information,  but  he  had 
gone  a  step  further  than  most  execu- 
tives. He  had  carefully  checked  up 
the  outcome  of  each  forecast  and  had 
found  that  most  of  the  predictions  were 
false. 

THE  sales  manager  went  on  to  cite 
instance  after  instance,  bolstered 
up  by  the  results  of  his  checking  process. 
He  proved  conclusively  to  his  salesman 
that  it  was  little  short  of  a  delusion 
to  stick  to  the  idea  that  a  period  of 
depression  must  follow  every  period  of 
prosperity. 

"Take  our  own  company,"  said  the 
sales  manager.  "Could  you  sit  there 
and  tell  me  that  because  we've  been 
doing  an  increasing  business  for  the 
past  seven  years  we're  going  to  run 
into  seven  years  of  poor  business?  Of 
course  not.  The  same  policies  that  are 
at  work  building  up  the  business  cer- 
tainly afford  a  good  basis  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  successful  operation.  And 
the  same  thing  applies  to  your  work  in 
the  field.  If  that  cycle  theory  is  so 
true,  how  is  it  that  it  didn't  affect  your 
results  in  former  years?" 

The  salesman  looked  thoughtful,  but 
the  manager  was  merciless.  Now  was 
the  time  to  effect  the  cure,  if  ever. 
"We've  had  cycles  in  this  country,"  he 
resumed,  "but  the  wisest  statistician 
in  the  world  has  never  been  able  to 
show  that  there  was  any  time  relation 
between  them.  Some  people  say  that 
we  have  a  depression  every  seven 
years;  others  specify  different  time 
intervals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
statements  like  that  are  nothing  but 
bunk. 

"The  truth  of  what  happens  is  that 
we  get  into  periods  of  over-expansion 
or  inflation  that  make  for  waste  until 
the  bubble  bursts.  Then  comes  read- 
justment, accompanied  by  unemploy- 
ment and  all  the  distress  and  remorse 
that  go  with  hard  times.  The  cure 
for  all  of  that  is  hard  work — constant 
plugging.  You'll  find  that  there  isn't 
a  business  cycle  so  far  as  you're  con- 
cerned, if  you  resort  to  perspiration 
more  and  imagination  less." 

The  sales  manager  then  reached  for 
the  check. 
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Cooperation  Between 
Publisher  and  Agency 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   32] 

phase  of  this  advertising.  It  has  cre- 
ated consumer  interest,  acceptance  and 
demand,  but  throuRh  the  campaigrn  car- 
ried on  in  the  trade  press  we  have 
brought  the  message  home  most  inti- 
mately to  both  manufacturer  and  sell- 
ing agent. 

That  the  campaign  has  attained  its 
objective  and  done  so  in  a  most  un- 
usually short  period  of  time  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that,  starting  from  scratch 
late  in  1924,  this  brand  has  been  ac- 
cepted a.s  the  standard  factory  finish 
by  twenty-two  motor  car  nianufactur-  | 
ers  and  is  offered  as  an  option  by  eight  : 
others — certainly  a  most  unusual  cov- 
erage to  have  been  secured  within  so 
short  a  time. 

Mr.  Tinsman  wound  up  the  pub- 
lishers' case  with  the  following: 

What  I  have  to  say  is  confined  very 
largely  to  cases  of  advertisers  who  fall 
into  that  group  which  uses  advertising 
to  secure  dealer  influence  rather  than 
to  create  consumer  demand.  If  an  ad- 
vertiser of  a  convenience  produce — 
perhaps  a  breakfast  food  or  a  tooth 
paste — has  the  problem  of  creating 
consumer  demand  on  his  hands,  the 
business  papers  can  only  render  an  in- 
cidental service  to  him.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  advertisers  have  industrial  or 
shopping  products  to  sell  and  these 
lend  themselves  to  consumer  advertis- 
ing only  with  difficulty  and  therefore 
only  with  heavy  expenditures.  My  idea 
is  that  if  the  agencies  sat  down  with 
the  publishers  and  sought  to  work  out 
how  advertisers  could  secure  dealer  in- 
fluence, or,  as  we  like  to  put  it,  "build 
up  with  the  trade,"  by  the  more  wide- 
spread use  of  business  publications  and 
by  abandoning  the  use  of  consumer 
publications  as  business  papers,  that 
would  prove  a  real  contribution  to  bet- 
ter marketing  methods  and  lower  dis- 
tribution costs. 

I  am  confident  that,  as  the  necessity 
for  lower  distribution  costs  becomes 
more  and  more  a  factor  in  all  adver- 
tising, an  increasing  amount  of  thought 
must  be  devoted  by  the  agencies  to  the 
problem  of  securing  dealer  influence 
through  the  use  of  business  papers 
rather  than  through  consumer  mediums. 

I  think  the  consensus  of  opinion  here 
is  that  the  great  growth  of  business 
papers  in  the  immediate  future  is  going 
to  result  from  the  pressure  upon  adver- 
tisers to  make  their  expenditures  most 
efficient.  That  is  the  reason  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  contribution  which 
agencies  and  business  papers  can  make 
to  bring  about  better  marketing  meth- 
ods and  lower  distribution  costs  is  to 
work  together  in  showing  advertisers 
who  are  after  dealer  influen:'e  how  they 
can  make  a  dollar  in  the  business 
papers  do  what  even  two  dollars  in  the 
consumer  publications  would  be  unable 
to  do  for  them. 

The  day  is  past,  long  since,  stated 
Mr.  Tinsman  in  conclusion,  when  a 
few  proofs  of  threatened  consumer 
advertising,  about  to  appear,  will 
drive  the  dealers  into  line.  Agencies 
who  still  play  this  advertising  four 
flush,    soon    will    be    baok    numbers. 


Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in    this    department   is    36    cents    a    line — 6    ^t.    type, 
charge    $1.80.     Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    o(    issue. 


Business  Opportunities 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  Bulle- 
tin at  your  home  address.  It 
lists  publishing  properties  for  sale. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE  COMPANY 
345   MADISON  AVE..       NEW  YORK  CITY 


Two  live  Advertising   Salesmen  with   established 

urtice  can  produce  REAL  business  for  one  more 
KE.\L  publication  in  Chicago  territory.  State 
\nur  proposition.  Friedman  and  Peck,  Monad- 
iiock-  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Telephone,  Harrison  405(S. 


Position  Wanted 


Selling   Fort.,  9   East  38th    St.,   .\ew  York  City. 


ASSISTANT     TO     ADVERTISING 

Manager  or  Account  Executive:  preferably  in. 
or  adjacent.  Philadelphia.  Young  man,  25,  well 
educated,  single.  Christian ;  copy  layout,  typog- 
raphy, space  buying.  Well  recommended.  Box 
259  .^dv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.. 
New    York    City. 


AGENCY    PRODUCTION     MAN 

with  five  years  of  sound  experience  in  buying, 
engraving,  printing,  electrotyping,  art  work,  etc. 
Knows  how  to  work  with  mechanical  layout 
(I  .im  not  an  artist)  and  type.  I  want  to  work 
for  a  man  or  organisation  whose  standards  of 
perfection  in  the  graphic  arts  are  high.  Box 
249,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.. 
New  York   City. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Forceful  copyvn'iter,  experienced  in  all  mechan- 
ical phases  of  advertismg,  seeks  position  with 
firm  using  publication  and  direct  mail.  Box 
2f,3.  .^dv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St.. 
.New    York    City. 


Assistant  to   Production   Manager;    Young  man. 

25,  just  returned  from  Pacific  Coast,  experienced 
ordering  zincos.  electnis.  mats.  typography, 
printing,  etc.  Willing  locate  outside  New  York. 
Box  260.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
St.,    New    York    City. 


PRODUCTION  MAN 
An  energetic  young  man  with  nine  years'  ex- 
perience in  directing  printing,  engraving  and 
lithographing.  Can  buy  paper  and  estimate 
I)rinting  costs.  Also  write  copv  and  make  lay- 
outs. .'Kge  27.  Box  253,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,   9    East   38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


Position    Wanted 


ARTIST 
Stenographer     and     solicitor;     college    education, 
.igency     experience ;     wants     position     in     adver- 
tising   company.      Box     247,     Adv.     and     Selling 
Fort.,    9    East    38th    St.,    New    York    City. 


ADVERTISING     SALESMAN 
with  six  years'   of  exceptional  selling  in  Eastern 

territory,  wants  representation  of  Western  or 
Southern  magazine  or  journal.  Now  success- 
fully representing  a  leading  trade  paper  in  this 
territory,  .-^ge  31.  Married.  Box  262,  Adv. 
and  Selling  Fort,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  AVAILABLE 
Eight  ycar^'  practical  experience  leading  trade 
publications  —  make-up.  editing,  copy  writing, 
production  and  advertising  details.  Skilled  in 
mechanical  details  of  printing,  art  work,  en- 
gravings. Forceful  correspondent — merchandising 
and  sales  ability.  Good  printing  supervisor  and 
advertising  man  for  trade  paper  or  house  organ. 
Now  employed  in  New  York.  Age  30,  married, 
college  trained.  Salary  $250-$30O  per  month. 
Box  255.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
St..   New  York  City. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Arts   &    Crafts   has    an  opening   for 

a  salesman,  a  man  of  taste  and  some  knowledge 
of  advertising  art,  can  build  a  very  big  future 
for  himself.  Please  write  fully,  include  photo- 
graph if  possible,  and  state  if  you  are  now 
selling  space,  the  length  of  your  experience,  age, 
etc..  Address  Lee   &   Kirley,   Inc.,  28  West  44th 


Ne 


rk    City 


WANTED — Advertising  solicitor  for  a  trade 
journal,  with  sufficient  experience  to  enable  him 
to  build  up  the  .advertising  department,  which 
as  it  grows  will  mean  a  real  future  for  him. 
Magazine  is  entering  new  field  with  large  adver- 
tising possibilities.  Box  261,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,    9    East    3Rth    St.,    New   York    City. 


SOLICITOR 

Wanted — a  high  grade  industrious  solicitor  for 
a  leading  daily  newspaper  in  a  large  eastern 
city  to  solicit  local  advertising.  Please  write 
stating  age,  experience,  salary  expected,  and 
give  references.  Box  258.  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort.,  9  East  3Sth  St..  New  York  City. 
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"There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
constant  daily  use  we  make  of  Stan- 
dard Rate  &  Data  Service  makes  it 
an  ideal  medium  for  publisher-adver- 
tisers, provided  they  do  their  part  in 
proper  utilization  of  the  space." 

A.  M.  Lewis 

George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc. 

Detroit 


PUBLISHERS— This  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertis- 
ments,  direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


^e¥ 


STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


Neiv  York 


536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 

San  Francisco 


London 


April  8,  192r, 
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You  Come 
To  Houston 


— Do  you  want  to  concentrate  on  this  pro- 
lific market 

— or  scatter  your  shot  plumb  out  of  the 
picture? 

NOW  The  Houston  Post-Dispatch 


— Completely  co\ers  Houston  and  Subur- 
ban Territory  with  the  greatest  Home 
Delivered  City  circulation  of  any  news- 
paper in  Texas. 

— Yet  the  rate  is  less. 


ASK    OUR 

National 
Representatives 

The 

S.  C.  BECKWITH 

Special    Agency 

New    York    City 
and   Branch    Offices 

The  Houston  Post-Dispatch 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


P.   S.      If  you  want  to  know  something  about    Houston    and    its    territory — ASK    US. 
llllllllll(lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli;illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliiillllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


What  a  large  Chicago  bond  house 
thinks  of  Tribune  advertising 


<v.^« 


><c>:^* 


»\^^ 


iC^i.^ 


^  #  M«o.^^ci^«^  ^irC:o. 


FmsT  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Seriai.  Boxl>s 


February  17,    1925 . 


Chici^oo 


Mr.  L.  D.   Schmitt, 

Financial  Advertising  Department 

Chicago  Tribune. 

Dear  Mr.  Schmitt: 

Everybody  knowe  that  our  bond  buBinees  wae  built  on  advertis- 
ing in  the  Sunday  Tribune  and  that  it  ie  still  the  main  support 
of  our  rapidly  growing  bond  sales. 

You  will  be  interested  to  hear,  however,  that  we  are  getting 
very  fine  results  from  the  use  of  the  Daily  Tribune. 

Some  time  back  we  ran  a  series  of  ads  outlining  the  experiences 
with  our  bonds  of  investors  in  various  walks  of  life.  These 
little  stories  all  appeared  under  the  sajne  caption — "How  They 
Get  Rich  with  Bonds".  As  the  series  progressed,  the  interest 
of  the  public  very  evidently  increased,  for  week  by  week  the 
number  of  inqui'-ies  grew.  They  were  all  good,  saleable  leads. 

During  the  months  of  December  1924  and  January  of  this  year,  we 
used  more  space  in  the  Daily  Tribune  than  ever  before,  with 
really  surprising  results.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  returns, 
our  advertisement  of  Wednesday,  January  14th  entitled  "Bonds 
that  Never  Lost  a  Dollar"  produced  twenty-four  inquiries,  while 
that  of  January  28th  "Get  These  Fortune  Building  Tables"  pro- 
duced ninety-five. 

While  the  sales  possibilities  of  these  new  inquiries  are  only 
beginning  to  be  worked  out,  we  know  from  past  experience  that  the 
quality  is  high,  the  ads  being  similar  to  others  we  have  run. 

With  these  more  than  satisfactory  results,  we  have  determined, 
for  our  financial  advertising,  constantly  to  make  greater  use  of 
the  Daily  Tribune. 

Yours  very  truly, 
H.  0.  STONE  &  CO. 


FDtR 
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^ 


^\^ 
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This  is  why  The  Chicago  Tribune  printed  65' <  of  all 
bond  advertising  in  Chicago  newspapers  during  1924 

SthXHE  WORLD'S    GREATEST   NEWSPAPER 


Ill  Two  Sections — Set'tioii  One 


Advertising 

i«.^»»«*      and  Selling;        Cj 
FORTNIGHTLY 

Markets,  Merchandisinp'  &  Media 


Photograph  by   Mattie  Edwards   li 


APRIL  22,  1925 


nalioual  Silver  Company 


15  CENTS  A  COPY 


"How  Radio  Broadcasting  Is  Being  Used  as  an  Advertising  Tool"  By  Alex 
Moss;  "What  One  Man  Means  by  Quality  Circulation"  By  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins;  "Should  a  Salesman  Be  Petted?"  By  Norman  Krichbaum;  "Collect- 
ing Money  by  Mail";  "Importance  of  Human  Relations  in  Foreign  Trade" 
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That's  Tellin*  'em  in  Chicago! 


Advertising  consists  in  telling  potential  buyers  the 
alluring  story  of  your  merchandise. 

Telling  your  story  effectively — lining  them  up  before 
your  sales  counters — means  reaching  them  through  a 
medium  that  they  read  with  interest  and  confidence. 
And  that  medium  is  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  is  demonstrably 
the  most  effective  sales  medium  in  the  vast  and  prosper- 
ous Chicago  market.  The  proof  of  its  effectiveness  is  in 
the  fact  that  year  after  year  it  leads  all  other  Chicago 
daily  newspapers  in  the  volume  of  display  advertising 
carried. 

BECAUSE  IT  PAID  THEM  advertisers  bought 
15,099,486  agate  lines  of  advertising  space  in  The  Daily 
News  in  1924 — the  greatest  volume  of  display  advertis- 
ing ever  published  in  any  Chicago  daily  newspaper  in 
any  single  year.  The  next  highest  lineage  record  for 
1924  was  11,774,440  lines. 

Behind  this  lies  the  great  and  responsive  "character 
circulation"  of  The  Daily  News — 400,000  daily  aver- 
age net  paid — approximately  1,200,000  daily  readers  in 
the  financially  competent  homes  of  Chicago  and  its 
near-by  suburbs. 

These  are  the  bu>  ers  of  this  great  market — and  the 
medium  that  they  look  to  for  buying  information  and 
guidance  is 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


rd  every  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Fortnightly,  Inc..   l<   Kast   38th  St..   New   York,    N.   Y.     Subscription   price   ?2.00  per 
I'olunie   4.     No.   13.     Entered  as  second  class  matter  May  7,    1923,   at   Post   Office   at   New   Y^ork   under   Act  of  March    3,    1879. 


April  22,  1925 
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BACK  in  the  Nineties,  when  the  bicycle 
ushered  in  a  new  transportation  era, 
Indianapolis  was  as  completely  dominated  by 
one  newspaper — The  Indianapolis  News — as 
it  is  today. 

Year  after  year  since  it  was  founded  in 
1869,  The  Indianapolis  News  has  registered 
a  gain  in  prestige,  in  circulation,  in  reader 
affection. 

In  1924.  The  Indianapolis  News  carried 
more  advertising  than  all  other  Indianapolis 
newspapers  combined — and  did  it  in  less  than 
half  as  many  issues.  Not  unusual ;  The  News 
made  the  same  record  in  1923. 


O/ie  INBIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


^ 


®1 


DAN   A.   CARROr.L, 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 

Advertising  Manager 
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A  book  about  your  business 


How  often  have  you  thumbed  hope- 
fully through  books  on  marketing 
only  to  lay  them  aside  because  they  did 
not  apply  to  your  particular  problems? 
How  often  have  you  wished  that  some- 
where you  might  turn  to  a  volume  and 
find  answers  to  the  intricate  questions 
ot  your  own  business? 

There  is  such  a  book.  Its  name  is 
the  Richards  Book  of  Facts.  Your  copy 
of  this  book  does  not  exist  as  yet,  be- 
cause, unlike  any  other  book,  a  Richards 
Book  of  Facts  is  prepared  for  the  indi- 
vidual manufacturer.  It  presents  a  study 
of  that  manufacturer's  product  and 
marketing  methods  as  disclosed  by  a 
field  survey  in  which  hundreds,  some- 
times thousands,  of  consumers,  retailers, 
and  wholesalers  are  interviewed. 

When  your  Richards  Book  of  Facts 
is  made,  vou  will  find  in  it,  not  theorv, 


by  the  folks  who 
buy  your  goods 


In  a  long  experience,  we  have  compiled 
many  "Books  of  Fads"  for  individual 
manufadurers.  They  cover  many  in- 
dustries and  many  channels  of  trade: 
groceries,  drugs,  furniture,  shoes,  etc. 


not  out-of-date  accounts  of  someone's 
else  business,  but  trustworthy  informa- 
tion to  guide  you  and  us  in  the  making 
of  advertising  and  sales  plans. 

As  one  manufacturer  says  about  his 
Richards  Book  of  Facts,  "We  feel  that 
it  insures  our  money  will  not  be  spent 
until  results  are  certain." 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  how  a 
Richards  Book  of  Facts  may  be  prepared 
for  your  business  and  used  as  the  basis  of 
the  advertising  which  we  do  for  you. 

A  copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled 
"Business  Research,"  which  describes 
the  place  of  research  in  modern  business, 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.     Address 

JOSEPH  RICHARDS  COMPANY,  .Nc. 
253  Park  Avenue    -si-    New  York  City 

^An  ^dvertiiing  'Agency  Establiihed  l8'/4 
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Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising- counsel  for  "7-11,"  a  confec- 
tion manufactured  by  D.  Auerbach  & 
Sons  of  the  same  city.  Stanley  H. 
Chambers,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Dave  Bloch  Company,  is  no  longer  as- 
sociated  with  the    Peck  agency. 


Hicks  Advertising  Agency 

New  Y'ork,  will  direct  advertisinK 
for  the  Bijou  Dress  Company,  same 
city. 


Re-Sale  Division,  the  Ronalds 
Company,  Ltd. 

Montreal,  will  direct  Canadian  mer- 
chandising activities  for  Brandram- 
Henderson,  Ltd.,  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturers,  of  Montreal,  and  Moirs, 
Ltd.,  chocolate  manufacturers,  of  Hali- 
fa.x. 


George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

Will  act  as  advertising  counsel  for 
Wilson  Brothers,  Chicago,  manufac- 
turers of  men's  shirts,  hosiery  and 
other  haberdashery. 


A.  G.  Crane  Associates 

Publishers'  representatives,  Chicago, 
have  been  appointed  western  represen- 
tatives of  the  Ainerican  Directory  and 
Buyers  Guide  in  the  U.  S. 


Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlop- 
Younggreen,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Pere  Marquette  Line  steamers 
of  the  same  city. 


W^ood,  Putnam  &  W'ood 

Boston,  will  act  as  advertising  coun- 
sel for  the  Boston  statistical  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  of  Fi- 
nance. 


James  E.  D.  Benedict 

Formerly  connected  with  the  adver- 
tising of  Colgate  &  Company,  with 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  and  with  Thresher 
Ser\nce,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company  in  con- 
nection  with  their  advertising. 


Miss  Ruth  Pearse 

Has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank  of  Milwaukee.  Miss  Pearse  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the 
Woman's  Advertising  Club  of  Mil- 
waukee, which  club  she  represented  at 
the   London   Convention  last  year. 


Neic  York  Times 

Announces  the  addition  to  its  adver- 
tising staff  of  Marvin  S.  Knight, 
formerly  with  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Thnes-Dispatch.  the  Retail  Ledger  of 
Philadelphia,  Street  &  Finney  adver- 
tising agency,  and  the  Ronald  Press 
Company  of  New  York. 


The      Thumbnail 
Business    Review 

DESPITE  a  comparative  letdown  in 
industrial  activity,  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  our  national  prosperity 
are  unimpaired.  In  the  steel  industry,  the 
volume  of  turnover  is  at  about  60  per  cent 
of  capacity,  which  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  has  been  expected.  Figures  at  hand 
show  that  steel  production  during  the 
March  quarter  was  the  largest  for  any 
quarter  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
Most  orders  for  fabricated  steel  call  for 
prompt  delivery,  which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  no  great  stocks  of  steel  are  in 
the  hands  of  jobbers  and  manufacturing 
consumers.  Prices  are  being  fairly  well 
maintained. 

C  Weakness  also  characterizes  the  metals, 
textiles  (with  the  exception  of  silk)  and 
shoe  and  leather.  The  silk  industry  con- 
tinues to  prosper.  Some  of  the  mills  are 
reported  to  be  almost  a  month  behind  on 
orders  for  printed  fabrics. 

C  Crop  prospects,  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  are  excellent,  although  drouth  con- 
ditions in  the  Southwest  at  this  writing 
are  having  their  sectional  effect  on 
business. 

C  Retail  trade  holds  up  well,  though 
profit  margins  are  narrow.  Competition 
is  keen,  and  the  consistent  advertiser  in 
the  long  run  gets  the  greater  share  of  the 
consumer's  expenditures.  Credit  condi- 
tions are  good,  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  overbuying  is  an  advantage  rather  than 
the  reverse. 

C  Our  foreign  trade  for  March  has  proved 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  This  is  true  of  both  exports  (of 
a  value  of  §4.^2,000.0001  and  imports 
I  $385,000,000).  Russia  has  come  into  the 
.■\merican  market  for  a  great  deal  of  elec- 
trically driven  mining  machinery. 

Alex  Moss. 


Borland  Agency.  Ltd. 

London,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
a  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the  lead- 
ing German  hotels  with  a  view  to  in- 
teresting tourists. 


Carl  Reimers  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Emerson  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Rockland,  Mass.,  and  the 
Emerson  Shoe  Stores  Corporation, 
operating  a  chain  of  Emerson  stores. 
The  Carl  Reimers  Company  will  also 
act  as  advertising  coun.sel  for  Brown's 
Physical  Culture  Farm,  Garrison, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Dexter  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


;.  r.  O'Meara 

Formerly  pu.blicity  manager  for  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  east- 
ern sales  manager  of  the  Electrograph 
Company,  Detroit,   Mich. 


Charles  C.  Green 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Will  direct  advertising  for  Pickwick 
Candy  Company  and  Tarrant's  Seltzer 
Aperient.  The  following  additions  to 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  office  have 
been  announced:  Stuart  R.  M.  Thomp- 
son, formerly  with  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
Company  and  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  and 
Russell  K.  Carter,  formerly  with  the 
George  F.  Ingraham  Advertising 
Agency  of  the  same  city. 


Rickard  and  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  act  as  advertising 
counsel  for  Fafnir  Bearing  Company 
of  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Lyddon  &  Hanford  Company 

New  York  office,  has  been  appointed 
to  direct  national  advertising  for  the 
Durant  Motorcover  Company. 


Stanley  V.  Gibson 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
Hearst's  International  Magazine,  west- 
ern manager  of  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Butterick  Quarterlies,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  manager  of 
Charm,  published  by  L.  Bamberger  & 
Company.  John  Rutherford,  until  re- 
cently with  the  Butterick  Quarterlies, 
and  George  Alpers,  former  special 
publisher's  representative,  have  also 
joined  the  staff  of  Charm. 


Lord  &  Thomas 

Los  Angeles  office,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  direct  a  special  institutional 
advertising  campaign  for  the  Pacific 
Electric  Railway. 


Frank  W.  Rostock 

Has  been  appointed  business  man- 
ager of  the  Cincinnati  Past,  oldest  and 
largest  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
paper group,  to  succeed  Maurice  Levy. 
Mr.  Rostock  was  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  and  later  business 
manager  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Service,  Inc. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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f,on.  store  to  store,  he  w^nF^ 

cous  B.g  Bn5.""^'";"„„';  „,de  and  a 
ofhis«ayto.nterna^.ona>-^^^^^^ 
necessary  financalofhce.n 

e  blue  1 


Wall  Street  district  did  he  lay  = 
,^e  and  fair  dealing^ 

Tb^ls^^hrartrad  'l^ea.ning 
smaU  boys  v.ho.<^„,,, purred 
big  dreams  of  a"°""P  ^  ^^ad/  '  be  sue- 
on  by  'vej''°^;°  ^o  them,'Thus  far 
'"^f"';'*j:veT  and  no  farther!  If  you 

you  may  "a"^'  ,  ,„ffer  the  slings  and 
go  beyond,  )OU«.l  ^^^.^,^,, 

^^ws  of  outragec.  p^  ^^^.^^^  ^  ^. 
You  and  yo"^J^  '  „iu  find  your 
desirables     poUt^'^'  otive.- 

most  worthy  acts  have  a 

■•"^-r'tSCn^-for 
question  Areyoufo^B^^^,^„, 
thePeople?weshaim  ^_^^|  g^,. 

for  both;  And- ar'^^^,„„3  which 
ncss  too-the  *■".  ,„,ves  to  attain 

sees  a  ^^-'"8  g?f;;^,; fern  America 
i,.  Donttakethsaw  y  .^^( 

•i^^'dSar   nd.ndiv.d^al.smisthe 

*rhJt  and  soul  of  America. 

forthegoodofb-.n«s^<^^^^^^P,^,n„s 
in  Wash.ngton  by  thej^^  ^^  _^  ^^j,. 
organizationinhecountry^^^^ 

CO  government. 
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Here^s  a  Southern  City  That  Is 
Certainly  "Stepping  on  the  Gas" 


Facts  About  Birmingham 

Population 223,507 

Weekly  Payroll $4,000,000 

Area  (Miles) 52 

Telephones 28,188 

Water  Consumers 39,692 

Electric  Meters 40,221 

Number  of  Banks 21 

Number  Coal  Mines.  .  . .  236 

Number  Iron  Ore  Mines  44 

Number  of  Families. . . .  53,800 


BIRMINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM 

BIRMINGHAM 

BIRMINGHAM 

BIRMINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM' 


Business  Section  of  Birmingham  from  the  Air 


can  make  iron  cheaper  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  In  1924,  the 
district  produced  2,762,188  tons  of  iron  and  2,000,000  tons  of  steel. 

bank  clearings  for  1924  totalled  $1,367,180,826.71  as  against  $43,980,488 
in  1900.  The  resources  of  banks  for  those  years  were  $100,729,050.86 
and  $7,522,070.20  while  the  deposits  were  $85,810,037.10  and  $7,006,000. 

handles  more  freight  cars  than  the  entire  state  of  Georgia.  Nine  trunk 
lines  enter  the  city. 

has  804  factories  and  mines  in  operation  which  manufacture  1,640  dif- 
ferent articles. 

is  the  largest  yellow  pine  lumber  market  in  the  world. 

has  the  largest  sugar  mill  machinery  manufacturing  plant  in  the  U.  S. 


S  gas  comes  from  the  largest  by-product  gas  supply  in  the  country. 
More  than  12,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  considered  "surplus"  at  one 
of  the  plants  supplying  city  mains. 

BIRMINGHAM  affords  national  advertisers  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  country — a 
market  that  is  easily  won  through  advertising  in  its  dominant  news- 
paper, The  News. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  Greater  Than 

81,000  Daily  92,000  Sunday 


THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
New  York 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr. 
Atlanta 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
Chicago 
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Boston  Proves  Its  Place  Among  the  Leading 
Advertising  Centres  of  the  Country 

— and  the  POST  Proves  Its  Place  in  Boston 

In  the  April  issue  of  Printers'  Ink  Monthly  a  new   feature  is  inaugurated  under  the  title 

Summary    of    National    Newspaper    Advertising   in   Twenty-Seven   Cities 

This  analysis  gives  the  national  advertising  lineage  for  the  month  of  February  in  each  of  the  twenty-seven  cities 
grouped  under  various  classifications.  From  this  tabulation  the  following  facts  are  taken,  showing  the  relative  standing 
of  Boston  compared  with  other  leading  centres. 

The  statement  as  to  the  Boston  Post's  leadership  is  verified  by  the  report  of  the  Boston  Newspapers'  Statistical 
Bureau  for  the  three  months — January,  February,  March,  1925. 

Automobile  Advertising 

Boston  is  preceded  by  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 

— and  the  Post  is  First  in  Boston 

Food,  Groceries  and  Beverage  Advertising 

Boston  is  preceded  only  by  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York 

— and  the  Post  is  First  in  Boston 

Household  Furniture  Advertising 

Boston  is  first  among  all  the  cities 

— and  the  Post  is  First  in  Boston 

Men's  Clothing  Advertising 

Boston  is  second  only  to  Cincinnati 

— and  the  Post  is  First  in  Boston 

Shoe  Advertising 

Boston  is  first  among  all  the  cities 

— and  the  Post  is  First  in  Boston 
Radio  and  Electrical  Advertising 

Boston  is  preceded  only  by  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia 

— and  the  Post  is  First  in  Boston 

Toilet  Articles  and  Medical  Prepau-ations 

Boston  is  preceded  only  by  Xew  York  and  Chicago 

— and  the  Post  is  First  in  Boston 

Musical  Instrument  Advertising 

Boston  is  preceded  only  by  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 

— and  the  Post  is  First  in  Boston 


Boston  Is  Second 
In  Total 

National  Display 
Advertising 

Boston,  with  six  papers, 
is  in  second  place  for  the 
cities  of  the  country,  be- 
ing preceded  only  by 
Xew  York,  where  eleven 
papers  in  Xew  York  and 
three  in  Brooklyn  are 
included  as  one  group  in 
Printers'      Ink      tSjulation. 


The  Boston  Post 
has  led  all  other 
Boston  news- 
papers  in 
Display  Adver- 
tising    for     17 

consecutive 
years. 


Cigar,  Cigarette  and  Tobacco  Advertising 

Boston  is  second  only  to  Xew  York 

— and  the  Post  is  First  in  Boston 

Hotel  and  Resort  Advertising 

Boston  is  preceded  hy  Philadelphia,  Cliicago  and  X'ew  York 

— and  the  Post  is  First  in  Boston 
Railroad  and  Steamship  Advertising 

Boston  dropped  down  in  this  classification  in  February 

— but  the  Post  is  First  in  Boston 

By  adding  Classified   (which  Boston  Statistical  Bureau  does   not   include  in   Xational   .Advertising)    the  Transcript  leads 
all  Boston  papers  in  total  Hotel  and  Resort  and  Transportation  .\dvertising. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  for  Six  Months  Ending  March  31,   1925 

K  372,872  ^-ir 

A  Gain  of  1,748  per  day  over  previous  six  months  A  Gain  of  7,808  per  Sunday  over  previous  six  months 
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BlawKnox  h  The  Original  AllSteel  Building 
Blaw-Kno«  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


BIAW-KNOX 

All  purpose,  one  story  Buildings 


Advertising 

Well  Directed 


TIME  TELLS  THE  S 


TjO_RJYjf 


BLAW-KNOX  all-purpose,  one-story  steel 
buildings  are  serving  the  needs  of  industry 
throughout  the  country.  Wherever  business 
men  require  fire -proof,  permanent,  and  eco- 
nomical one-story  building  construction,  they 
are  turning  more  and  more  to  Blaw-Knox  for 
the  solution  of  their  problems. 

Blaw-Knox  buildings  are  so  favorably  known 
because  they  are  serving  so  well — because 
their  users  endorse  them  so  highly — and  be- 
cause well-directed  advertising  has  educated 
industry  upon  their  merits  and  advantages. 

Campbell-Ewald  is  privileged  to  number 
Blaw-Knox    Company    among    its    clients. 


The  industrial  and  commercial  centers  of  the 
nation  constitute  the  wide  Blaw-Knox  market. 
Through  advertising  well  directed  this  market 
is  being  reached  effectively  and  economically. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD    COMPANY 


H.  T.  Ewald,  Pres. 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Vice  Pres. 


oAdrertising    , 


Guy  C.  Brown,  Sec'y 
.  Fred  Woodruff,  Gen'l  Mgr. 


General  Offices,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Chicago  Toronto  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


©C.  E.  Co.,  1925 
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A  Delineator 
House- 
Built  by  a  Delineator 
Reader— 

From  a  Delineator  House- 
Plan  in— 


THE   DELINEATOR 

Founder  of 

BETTER  HOMES  IN  AMERICA 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


Let  Your  Sales  Grow 

in  Growing  Buffalo 

''The  growth  of  Buffalo  ivithin  the  I\EXT  FIFTEEN  YEARS 
will  be  the  outstanding  feature  of  municipal  development  in 
America." 

W.  R.  HOPKINS, 
City  Manager  of  Cleveland,  0. 


B 


lUFFALO  now  is  one  of  the  ten  major  markets  of  America.  It 
is  growing  rapidly  in  population,  in  industry  and  in  commerce. 
There  are  130,726  homes  in  Buffalo.  38.6%  are  owned  by  house- 
holders. 


Buffalo  has  gained  472  new  industries  in  five  years — a  gain 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  city,  excepting  New  York. 

Buffalo  industries  are  widely  diversified — 61%  of  all  industries 
recognized  by  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  are  in  Buffalo.  Diversity  of 
industries  is  a  check  against  depression. 

Buffalo  offers  advertisers  a  responsive  market  where  products, 
once  established,  will  gain  in  sales  with  the  assured  growth  of  the 
Buffalo  territory. 


Cover  the  Buffido  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.B.C.   Sept.  30,   1924 
124,468 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  PubUsher 

KELLY-SMITH    COMPANY,    National    Representatives 


Present  Average 
133.839 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Lytton  Bldg.,   Chicago,   III. 
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The  Quickest,  Most  Resultful 
and  Constructive  Sales  Force  the 
Business  World  Ever  Has  Had 


Newspaper  advertising  now,  more  than  ever,  demonstrates  its  immediate  availability, 
its  instant  adaptability,  and  its  speedy  responsiveness.  You  may  talk  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  this  broad  land  tomorrow  if  you  like,  or  you  may  select  your  spots  and  sec- 
tions, a  score,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  cities  and  towns,  as  you  desire,  or  as  manufacturing 
and  transportation  conditions  advise.  ^ 

We  are  the  National  Advertising  Representatives  of  Tiventy  Progressive  Newspapers  in 
that  many  fine  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Our  several  offices  are  the  offices  of  each  of  those  publications,  where  complete  files  and 
data  of  all  kinds  concerning  both  field  and  publication  are  in  readiness  for  anyone  inter- 
ested. Our  traveling  representatives  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  publications  and 
the  fields  in  which  they  circulate. 

We  are  at  all  times  prepared — in  conjunction  with  their  respective  service  departments 
— to  provide  valuable  and  useful  merchandise  surveys  and  information  reports  that  will 
assist  the  manufacturer  of  any  commodity,  either  in  opening  up  the  territory,  or  in  ex- 
tending trade  already  under  way. 

We  bring  to  the  advertising  agency  an  intimate,  complete  and  down-to-the-minute  knoivl- 
edge  of  market  conditions  and  possibilities  and  of  publicity  outlets  in  the  fields  ive  cover, 
that  ivill  enable  it  to  act  tvith  the  decision,  speed  and  assurance  so  largely  contributing  to 
satisfactory  and  successful  service  to  its  clients. 


THE    JOHN     BUDD     COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives  of  Newspapers 

9  East  37th  Street        Tribune  Tower        Chemical  Building         Healey  Building  Sharon  Building 
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STICKING  to  plain  facts  about  modern  motor  fuel 
and  motor  oil  has  been  the  pohcy  of  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Nebraska  since  the  automobile  dis- 
placed top  buggies,  democrat  wagons,  buckboards  and 
mule  teams. 

Extending  distribution  to  the  far  corners  and  sparsely 
settled  portions  of  a  state  as  large  as  all  New  England, 
with  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  thrown  in,  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Nebraska  has  pioneered  with  the  pioneers. 

Informative  advertisements  that  make  clear  the  funda- 
mentals of  economical  motor  operation,  advertisements 
that  feature  dramatic  incidents  in  Nebraska's  colorful 
history,  that  broadcast  to  her  citizens  the  giant  strides 
of  peaceful,  prosperous  Nebraska  in  agriculture  and 
industry,  are  some  of  the  elements  of  this  twelve  year 
campaign.  It  has  heightened  the  prestige  of  the  Com- 
pany and  favorably  affected  its  business.  It  is  another 
illustration  of  The  H.  K.  McCann  Company's  practical 
application  of  "Truth  Well  Told". 


THE  H.K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 
Qjd\)ertisin^ 

New  York  Cleveland  San  Francisco  Denver 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  Montreal  Toronto 
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How  Radio  Broadcasting  Is  Being 
Used  as  an  Advertising  Tool 

By  Alex  Moss 


PREPARATORY  to  going  into 
any  extended  discussion  of  the 
why  and  how  of  radio  broad- 
casting as  an  advertising  tool,  it 
seems  best  to  take  time  to  define  the 
term  "radio  advertising"  in  the  in- 
terest of  clarity.  As  it  will  be  used 
in  this  article,  and  as  it 
is  understood  and  exem- 
plified by  those  advertis- 
ers who  are  consistent 
users  of  the  medium, 
"radio  advertising"  con- 
sists of  sponsoring  an 
entertainment  or  educa- 
tional program  with 
merely  an  incidental  ref- 
erence (or  credit  line)  to 
the  contributing  source. 
This  particular  form  of 
"radio  advertising,"  which 
generally  implies  renting 
the  use  of  one  or  more 
broadcasting  stations,  is 
also  commonly  referred  to 
as  "toll  broadcasting." 
Radio  advertising  is  ad- 
vertising of  the  most  ex- 
treme kind,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  its 
abuse,  which  takes  the 
form  of  the  crying  of 
wares  or  the  making  of 
special  pleas  on  behalf  of 
any  company  or  any  prod- 
uct. Broadcasting  of  the 
latter  type  is  but  a  pass- 
ing phase.  It  is  doomed 
to  die  a  natural  death  for 


reasons   that   will    become    apparent 
later  on  in  this  article. 

With  this  brief  but  necessary  pre- 
amble, we  may  proceed  to  a  discus- 
sion and  consideration  of  what 
advertisers  hope  to  achieve  by  the 
use  of  the  air  lanes,  what  certain  of 


@  Brown  Urns. 

ONE  of  the  astonishiii<»  things  in  connection  with 
radio  is  the  fact  that  it  has  attracted  every  element 
of  the  vast  population.  Its  appeal  can  be  said  to  be 
universal.  Outlying  sections  of  the  country  are  through 
it  brought  into  close,  intimate  contact  with  the  large 
cities,  and  families  that  would  not  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances stir  from  home  in  the  evening  are  ardent 
listeners-in  to  the  diverse  programs  that  are  daily 
broadcasted  from  dozens  of  stations  the  country  over 


them  have  achieved,  and  how  the 
successful  advertisers  go  about  gain- 
ing the  maximum  value  for  the  sums 
they  expend  to  reach  the  ears  of  the 
listeners-in  who  nightly  don  the  ear 
phones  or  congregate  around  the 
loud  speakers.  Radio  broadcasting,  in 
its  present  stage  of  de- 
velopment, is  but  the  out- 
growth of  radiotelephony, 
which  received  its  great- 
est impetus  during  the 
World  War.  Remarkable 
as  has  been  the  expansion 
of  the  industry  within  the 
past  few  years,  it  is  still 
in  the  throes  of  foi-mation 
and  experimentation ;  and 
it  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  its  accomplish- 
ments and  limitations 
must  be  judged  and  criti- 
cized. It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  statements 
of  those  who  are  using  toll 
broadcasting  as  an  ad- 
junct to  other  forms  of 
advertising  will  form  the 
basis  of  this  discussion, 
rather  than  a  recourse  to 
conjecture  or  guess.  Those 
who  are  assisting  in  the 
building  up  of  the  me- 
dium are  assuredly  best 
qualified  to  talk  of  its 
effectiveness.  What  fol- 
lows, is  therefore  the 
essence  of  talks  had  with 
a  number  of  radio  adver- 
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mulated  in  the  search  for 
facts  and  results,  that 
radio'  broadcasting  is  an 
advertising  medium.  This 
opinion  is  based  upon 
two  major  premises: 
First,  if  inquiries  are 
to  be  accepted  as  the 
measure  of  effectiveness 
of  any  advertising  med- 
ium, then  radio  adver- 
tising, in  the  instances 
that  have  come  under  my 
notice,  has  proved  itself  a 


tisers  and  officials  of  broad- 
casting stations,  placed 
against  a  background  that  has 
been  painted  by  typical  lis- 
teners-in  from  various  cross- 
sections  of  the  radio  public. 

"Why  are  you  using  toll 
broadcasting?"  is  a  question  I 
asked  of  practically  every  ad- 
vertiser interviewed.  The 
answers  can  be  boiled  down  to 
this: 

"We    are    using    radio    ad- 
vertising  because   we   believe 
it  is  an  effective  medium  for 
the    upbuilding    of    goodwill 
and  prestige.     It  has  an  element  of 
novelty    and    newness    that    is    pos- 
sessed by  no  other  medium  to  a  like 
degree,  and  comment  from  listeners- 
in  tend  to  bear  out  our  belief." 

A  strange  sentiment  made  itself 
manifest  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
my  investigation.  Those  officials  who 
are  responsible  for  their  respective 
companies  "going  on  the  air"  were 
most  enthusiastic  in  a  general  way. 
They  had  no  specific  reasons  for  be- 
ing sanguine  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
and  sometimes  I  felt  that  their  very 
enthusiasm  was  born  of  a  desire  for 
vindication.  Lest  this  be  taken  as 
adverse  criticism  on  my  part,  I 
hasten  to  add  that  these  men  are 
literary  pioneers  in  an  uncharted 
and  undeveloped  territory.  Every- 
thing new,  unknown  and  untried 
comes  in  for  its  due  share  of  criti- 
cism and  vituperation.  Radio  ad- 
vertising has  not  furnished  the  ex- 
ception. 

It  is  my  belief,  after  sifting  and 
analyzing   the    mass    of    data    accu- 


successful  medium  because  of  the 
interest  it  has  aroused  in  radio 
audiences  and  the  responsiveness  it 
has  succeeded  in  eliciting  from  them. 
Second,  if  it  is  the  mission  of  adver- 
tising to  make  friends  for  a  company 
or  a  product,  then  toll  broadcasting 
is  advertising.  This  opinion  is 
offered  with  a  due  recognition  that 
toll  broadcasting  needs  a  great  deal 
of  stabilizing  and  fundamentalizing; 
in  other  words,  the  medium  would 
be  benefited  immeasurably  if  it  were 
possessed  of  a  code  of  ethics  that 
would  enable  it  to  take  its  rightful 
place  in  the  social  and  business 
structure. 

AT  the  present  time  toll  broadcast- 
ing is  being  employed  success- 
fully to  develop  prospect  lists,  build 
prestige  and  goodwill,  and  create 
confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
sumer for  various  products  and  ser- 
vices. But,  and  a  very  important  but 
indeed,  the  medium  has  been  found 
to  work  best  and  with  the  most  effec- 


tiveness when  it  is  used  indirectly,  as 
a    complement    and    supplement    to 
other    forms    of    advertising.     This 
truth  has  been  learned  by  advertisers 
who  believed  that  toll  broadcasting 
furnished  them  with  an  opportunity 
to  shout  their  wares  from  the  house- 
tops in  tones  so  stentorian  that  they 
would  reverberate  and  re-echo  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks.      The    reverse    proved    to    be 
the     case.       The     more     emphasis 
placed  upon  sales  talks,  the  less  re- 
sultful  has  the  medium  turned  out 
to   be    in    nearly    every    case. 
Like   every   other  advertis- 
ing medium,  toll  broadcasting 
can  be  used   properly  or   im- 
properly ;    it    can    be    abused, 
and  is.    There  have  been  out- 
standing failures  in  radio  ad- 
vertising, just  as  there  have 
been    unsuccessful   campaigns 
in   other   media.    Advertisers 
that  thought  they  could   "go 
on   the   air"   and    startle   the 
entire  universe  at  one  seance 
were   disappointed    when   the 
effects  were  nil.     Advertisers 
that    broadcasted    from    sta- 
tions where  no  degree  of  cen- 
sorship or  control  is  exercised 
over  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the    program    wondered    why 
their    beautiful    selling    talks 
did  not  start  an  avalanche  of 
orders.    Many  companies  that 
broadcasted  once  or  twice  be- 
cause they  felt  it  was  a  good 
stunt,  and  because  it  seemed 
that  everybody  was  doing  it, 
let   it  go  at  that.     They  ex- 
pected nothing  in  return  and 
got  just  what  they  expected. 
Early     attempts     at     commercial 
broadcasting  were  so  chaotic  that  the 
leading  interest  in  the  field  of  inter- 
communication  undertook   to   estab- 
lish a  standard  for  broadcasting  that 
would    meet    with    public    approval. 
The   very    foundation    of   the    radio 
business  at  the  present  time — every 
single  branch  of  it — rests  upon  the 
quality  of  the  programs.     If  these 
possess  merit,  are  well  balanced,  give 
enjoyment  and  pleasure,  and  do  not 
nauseate    by    reason    of    innocuous 
talks  and  out-and-out  selling  propa- 
ganda with  nothing  to  relieve  or  re- 
deem them,  then  the  public  will  listen 
in.     If  not,  then  the  public  interest 
in  radio  is  doomed.    This  knowledge 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ing technique  of  radio  broadcasting 
(if  technique  it  can  be  called)  that 
has  been   developed   by   the   leading 
factor  in  the  industry.    In  its  opera- 
tion,  radio  broadcasting  is  handled 
by    this    station    about    as    follows: 
In  an  opening  announcement  the 
speaker  or  particular  feature  is  in- 
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What  One  Man  Means  by 
Quality  Circulation 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


/N  the  foUowing.  Mr.  Calkutf;  re- 
plies to  the  questions  asked  bij 
Charles  Austin  Bates  in  the  article 
published  in  the  April  8  issue  of  the 
Fortnightly — "What  Do  We  Meau 
When  We  Talk  About  Quality  Circu- 
lation?"— Editor. 

WHEN  Charles  Austin  Bates 
has  anything  to  say  and  says 
it  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
it  is  so  full  of  good  sense  and  good 
humor  that  one  (this  one,  at  least) 
is  liable  to  be  fooled  into  accepting 
his  conclusions  without  question.  I 
had  to  read  over  twice  his  answer  to 
his  own  question,  "What  do  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  quality  circula- 
tion?" before  I  was  sure  I  did  not 
agree  with  him. 

And  somehow  it  seems  a  pity  not 
to  let  his  conclusions  stand  as  a 
warning  to  those  publishers  who 
think  their  circulations  must  be 
"quality"  because  they  are  so  small — 
that  quality  is  merely  a  negative  con- 
dition due  to  inability  to  attract 
enough  readers  to  get  into  the  mass 
class.  But  that  seems  a  little  unfair 
to  other  publishers  who  have  success- 
fully sifted  out  from  mere  popula- 
tion those  men  and  women  who  have 
developed  the  art  of  living  to  the 
point  where  it  requires  a  vast  and 
complicated  paraphernalia  to  practice 
it.  Supplying  that  paraphernalia  is 
a  business  by  itself  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  selling  chewing  gum  and 
Stacomb  to  hoi  polloi,  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  and  the  Sweeneys. 

When  Bill  Nye  said  he  was  going 
to  start  a  weekly  at  two  dollars  a 
year,  some  one  asked : 

"Is  your  paper  intended  for  any 
particular  class?" 

"Sure ;  it  is  intended  for  the  class 
that  has  two  dollars." 

And  if  he  had  made  it  for  the  class 
that  has  one  dollar,  the  circulation 
would  have  been  larger. 

What,  asks  Mr.  Bates,  is  quality? 
Is  it  brains,  or  money?  And  having 
decided  that  it  must  be  one  or  the 
other,  he  proceeds  to  demolish  both. 
Millionaires  read  the  New  York 
American,  while  as  for  brains,  a  man 
may  be  learned  enough  to  read  The 


Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

Dial  without  a  key  and  still  not  have 
money  enough  to  buy  a  second-hand 
Ford.  Yes  to  both  contentions.  We 
do  know  millionaires  with  champagne 
incomes  (bootlegger  tariff)  and 
Snappy  Stories  taste.  We  do  know 
highbrows  whose  trade  wouldn't  in- 
terest even  Mr.  Woolworth.  But 
quality  circulation  is  not  concerned 
with  either. 

I  beg  to  amend  the  sentence  with 
which  Mr.  Bates  sums  up  his  enter- 
taining paper — "buying  power  com- 
bined with  ability  to  read  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  all  the  advertiser 
need  consider" — with  the  notation 
that  it  is  "all  some  advertisers  need 
to  consider." 

For  that  characteristic  which 
makes  people  good  customers  for 
certain  kinds  of  goods  is  not  the 
money  of  the  newly  rich  nor  the 
brains  of  the  over-trained  intelli- 
gentsia, but  rather  the  art  of  living 
a  varied,  colorful  and  complicated 
life,  with  means  to  pay  for  the  scen- 
ery and  properties  called  for  by  the 
stage  directions.  For  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter word  let's  call  them  sophisticated. 
They  live  in  a  world  which  has  its 
own   technique.    They  are  worth  no 


more  to  Coco  Cola,  Camels,  or  Doc 
Eliot's  sixty  inches  of  literature  than 
the  Sweeney  family,  but  they  are  of 
special  concern  to  sellers  of  Lincoln 
Cars,  Crane's  Linen  Lawn,  Estey 
Organs,  Coty  Perfumes,  Steuben 
Glass,  Elco  Houseboats  and  Burnham 
Greenhouses.  They  read  Vogue,  Van- 
ity Fair,  Town  and  Country,  House 
and  Garden,  Harper's  Bazar,  The 
Spur,  Life,  Arts  and  Decoration, 
Country  Life — publications  that  do 
not  appeal  to  the  old  lady  from  Du- 
buque, but  do  appeal  to  the  man  who 
lives  alternately  in  country  and  city, 
drives  a  good  car,  belongs  to  a  coun- 
try club,  runs  over  to  Europe  occa- 
sionally, spends  a  few  weeks  in  Flor- 
ida, has  his  clothes  made  by  a  good 
tailor,  buys  an  occasional  print,  a 
painting  or  rare  book,  and  knows 
something  about  rugs,  wines,  cigars, 
polo  ponies  and  preferred  stocks. 

If  I  were  going  into  a  manufactur- 
ing business  and  could  pick  and 
choose,  I  would  certainly  make  some- 
thing everybody  wanted  and  every- 
body could  buy,  such  as  chewing  gum 
or  breakfast  foods.  Then  every  hu- 
man being  is  a  prospective  customer, 
and  the  problem  is  to  reach  the 
greatest  number  of  homo  saps  for 
the  least  money.  Every  degree  above 
this  universal  demand  and  universal 
buying  power  increases  the  problem 
of  selecting  mediums,  until  we  reach 
the  stratum  of  Duo-art  Steinways, 
Estey  Pipe  Organs  and  Rolls-Royces. 
To  this  Mr.  Bates  would  retort,  "A 
bas  with  your  pampered  rich !  Let  me 
supply  a  nation's  Fords,  and  I  care 
not  who  rolls  its  Royces." 

I  AM  not  quoting  his  e.xact  lan- 
guage. He  would  put  it  better 
than  that,  meaning  there  is  more 
money  in  selling  volume  to  a  lot  of 
people  than  a  few  things  to  the  fa- 
vored few.  Assuredly,  and  Mr.  Ford 
is  richer  than  either  Mr.  Rolls — or 
Mr.  Royce,  as  the  case  may  be — but 
some  of  us  have  to  find  ways  to  sell 
the  t  m-thousand-dollar  articles,  and 
even  the  ten-dollar  articles  bought 
only  by  ten-thousand-dollar  people. 
Hence  what  we  mean  by  quality  cir- 
culation is  merely  a  publication  which 
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SINCE  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  all  business  in 
the  United  States  is  con- 
ducted on  credit,  most  of 
the  money  a  business  house 
takes  in  comes  through  its 
collection  department.  Some 
of  it  comes  willingly;  some 
of  it  comes  only  after  the 
most  persistent  effort  at  col- 
lection;   some    never   comes. 

The  collection  manager, 
then,  sees  the  revenue  of  the 
firm  passing  through  his 
hands.  If  he  does  his  job 
well,  the  firm  will  prosper; 
if  not,  the  firm  will  suffer. 
If  he  is  a  collection  man  of 
the  past  generation — tight- 
skinned,  unelastic,  enslaved 
to  routine  and  precedent — ■  =^^ 
he  will  collect  the  money. 
But  if  he  is  of  the  newer  school,  he 
will  see  a  little  more  to  his  job.  Com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  great  many 
customers,  usually  at  least  once  a 
month,  he  will  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunity  to  maintain  cordial  re- 
lations, to  build  up  the  credit  struc- 
ture of  his  firm's  customers  so  that 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  expand 
and,  in  turn,  to  become  better  cus- 
tomers. 

The  task  our  friend  of  the  newer 
generation  sets  himself  to  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  of  achievement.  But 
preliminary  to  its  accomplishment  is 
a  thorough  analysis.  No  man  is  able 
to  uncover  all  of  the  factors  that 
make  up  the  economic  background  of 
his  job.  The  more,  though,  he  can 
discover,  the  more  intelligent  will  be 
his  effort. 

We  must,  then,  try  to  see  why  the 
collection  problem  exists.  Economi- 
cally, the  credit  system  appears 
sound  and  feasible.  The  delinquent, 
the  slow-pay,  is  not  typical;  he  is  a 
fester  in  the  otherwise  smoothly 
working  system. 

Why  doesn't  he  pay? 

1.  He  may  be  laboring  under  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  terms. 


^P^HIS  study  of  modern  collection  practice  has 
.L  been  prepared  from  material  assembled  by 
the  Better  Letters  Association  of  Los  Angeles.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  analyze  current  collection  letters 
in  order  to  learn  what  is  being  done  by  many  rep- 
resentative firms  to  collect  money  due  them.  To 
gather  the  data  for  this  study,  the  Better  Letters 
Association  communicated  with  more  than  a  thou- 
sand collection  and  credit  managers.  Rather  than 
being  intended  for  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
subject,  this  report,  which  is  to  be  published  in 
the  "Fortnightly"  in  two  installments,  aims  to  tell 
just  how  credit  men  are  meeting  the  problem.  The 
articles  should  serve  to  stimulate  thought  and  di- 
rect it  toward  a  more  analytical  consideration  of 
the  task  that  confronts  credit  men  and  collection 
managers,  and  to  emphasize  its  relation  toward 
sales  and  the  good  will  of  all  the  parties  concerned 


2.  He  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
goods  or  services. 

3.  He  may  be  simply  overlooking 
or  neglecting  the  bill. 

4.  He  may  be  on  pretty  thin  ice 
and  require  extension. 

5.  He  may  be  financially  lost  and 
headed  toward  bankruptcy. 

6.  He  may  be  a  dead  beat — either 
financially  sound  or  otherwise. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  reasons 
for  withholding  payment  of  a  bill, 
but  most  delinquents  fall  into  one  or 
another  of  these  classes. 


m, 


analysis  of  the  collection  prac- 
.tices  of  only  a  few  hundred  busi- 
ness houses  will  hardly  uncover  the 
underlying  fundamentals  of  collec- 
tion practice.  Such  an  analysis  must 
be  fragmentary:  it  cannot  take 
into  consideration  varying  conditions. 
But  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
collection  letter  strategist  who  can 
bring  to  bear  on  the  rather  bleak 
statistics  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  own  collection  problem. 

Although  the  percentages  given  in 
this  analysis  are  based  on  a  fairly 
small  number  of  collection  attempts 
— 252 — yet   corroborative   investiga- 


tion does  not  indicate  that 
our  conclusions  would  be 
greatly  changed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  collection  se- 
ries. 

The  first  point  of  interest 
is  the  development  or  neg- 
lect of  a  collection  system. 
Of  the  present  subjects  of 
inquiry  those  making  use 
of  a  three  or  more  letter 
follow-up  system  are  in  the 
majority.     The  figures  are: 

Per  Cent 
Organized  follow-up  system     62 
One  letter  or  several  letters 
not  organized  into  a  sys- 
tem          32 

Collections  entirely  handled 

by  salesmen 1 

No   collection   effort  needed       5 

These  averages  are  far 
more  significant  when  con- 
==  sidered  in  the  light  of  the 
firms  represented.  Because 
most  of  the  information  on  which 
these  conclusions  are  based  was 
given  confidentially,  we  cannot  iden- 
tify the  firms  who  have  cooperated 
with  us  in  this  investigation.  They 
are  all  nationally  advertised  and 
nationally  known  concerns,  and  their 
businesses  follow  many  different 
lines.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
firms  who  sell  over  a  large  field,  and 
to  a  good  many  dealers,  representa- 
tives, or  individuals,  have  long  ago 
been  forced  to  develop  fairly  com- 
plex and  fairly  automatic  collection 
follow-up  systems.  The  firms  that 
rely  entirely  on  individually  dictated 
letters  and  treat  each  as  a  separate 
problem,  are  firms  that  sell  in  large 
units  or  have  a  special  sales  fran- 
chise arrangement  with  a  fairly  few 
houses.  But  that  is  a  self-evident 
conclusion. 

A  different  aspect  of  the  situation, 
and  one  far  more  significant,  is  the 
qualitative  comparison  of  the  letters. 
All  letters  were  classified  as  good 
(those  actually  exerting  a  pull  for 
mone5',  and  at  the  same  time  build- 
ing up  goodwill)  ;  bad  (those  that 
would  lose  business)  ;  usiial  (letters 
that  do  not  offend,  will  not  deter  the 
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The  Small  City  Department  Store — // 

What  the  Manufacturer  Can 
Learn  from  the  Retailer 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Fort- 
nightly, I  said  that  the  Caldwell 
Store  has  thirty-six  departments; 
that  its  sales  are  a  little  less  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year;  that  it  turns 
its  stock  about  2^2  times  a  year; 
that  its  cost  of  doing  business  is  a 
fraction  over  24  per  cent — 6  to  10 
per  cent  less  than  in  larger  cities; 
that  40  per  cent  of  its  business  is 
done  on  credit;  that  it  does  not  sell 
groceries,  pianos,  radios,  tires,  auto- 
mobile accessories  or  books,  and  that 
it  has  about  125  men  and  women  in 
its  employ. 

I  also  said  that  Ernest  C.  Hastings, 
who  "runs"  the  Caldwell  Store,  is  a 
practical  department  store  man  and 
that  his  ideas  about  buying  and  sell- 
ing and  managing  are  not  ready- 
made. 

Mr.  Hastings  believes,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  trend  of  commodity 
prices  is  downward ;  and  that  it  will 
continue  downward  for  the  next 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  "That 
was  the  case  after  the  Civil  War,"  he 
says,     "and     after    the     Napoleonic 


wars,  too.  I  see  nothing  that  makes 
me  think  it  will  not  happen  again." 
It  is  because  of  this  belief — a  down- 
ward trend  in  commodity  prices,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  a  quai'ter 
of  a  century — that  Mr.  Hastings  is 
convinced  that  "hand-to-mouth"  buy- 
ing will  continue.  "If  a  merchant 
believes  that  a  shortage  of  goods 
impends  and  that  prices  are  more 
likely  to  advance  than  decline,  he  has 
some  justification  for  ordering  in 
liberal  quantities  and  weeks  or 
months  ahead  of  the  time  goods  are 
actually  needed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  believes^there  will  be  a  surplus 
of  goods  and 
that  prices  are 
more  likely  to 
go  down  than 
up,  he  should 
buy  only  what 
he  knows  he 
can  sell." 

Mr.  Hastings 
i  s  confident 
that  in  all  but 
a     few     lines 


there  will  be  no  shortage  and  that,  as 
much  because  of  improved  methods 
of  manufacturing  as  for  any  other 
reason,  the  price-trend  will  be  down- 
ward. 

Other  factors  that  tend  to  en- 
courage hand-to-mouth  buying  are 
(1)  greatly  improved  ti'ansportation 
— goods  shipped  by  fast  freight  from 
New  York  are  delivered  in  Washing- 
ton five  days  later — and  (2)  the  fact 
that  the  element  of  "style"  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  important, 
not  merely  in  the  matter  of  women's 
wear  but  in  most  other  lines,  as  well. 
This  subject  will  be  referred  to  later. 


WASHINGTON  is  a  home 
town.  It  is  old  as  Ameri- 
can cities  go,  dating  back  to 
1768.  The  city's  population  at 
tlie  present  time  is  estimated  in 
tlie  neighborhood  of  24,000. 
Tliis,  whtn  added  to  the  popu- 
lations of  two  adjoining  munic- 
ipalities actually  but  not 
legally  a  part  of  the  city,  gives 
a  total  of  sonic  .■>(),00()  persons 
who  do  the  bulk  of  their  buy- 
ing in  Washington  retail  stores 
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Mr.  Hastings  believes  that  while 
commodity  prices  will  slowly  but 
surely  approach  prewar  levels,  wages 
will  not  fall  proportionately.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  ten  years  hence  labor 
will  be  better  paid  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent for,  while  its  reward  in  dollars 
and  cents  will  probably  be  no  greater, 
it  will  actually  buy  more  in  the  way 
of  food,  clothes  and  shelter  than 
now." 

The  explanation  of  this  seeming 
anomaly,  Mr.  Hastings  went  on  to 
say,  is  that  manufacturing  methods 
will  be  tremendously  improved  in  the 
years  to  come — not  so  much  in  the 
matter  of  machinery  as  in  the  matter 
of  management.  "Manufacturers 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  very 
great  economies  are  possible  through 
the  elimination  of  special  sizes  and 
styles  and  by  concentrating  on  the 
lines  they  are  best  equipped  to 
make." 

To  support  this  statement,  Mr. 
Hastings  told  me  what  had  happened 
in  the  case  of  a  large  hosiery  mill 


in  the  South.  It  had,  he  said,  about 
a  hundred  machines  in  operation. 
Not  always,  but  often,  no  two  of 
these  machines  were  turning  out 
hose  of  the  same  size,  style,  color  or 
material.  Almost  everything  was  a 
"special."  With  this  result:  the  out- 
put per  machine  was  far  less  than  it 
should  have  been.  Operatives'  wages 
were  likewise  less  than  they  should 
have  been.  There  was,  moreover, 
wastage  in  material  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  factory  output.  It  was, 
Mr.  Hastings  said,  a  retailer — not 
the  factory's  managers — who  put  his 
finger  on  the  trouble  and  suggested 
a  remedy.  "Concentrate!"  he  said. 
"Specialize  on  a  few  lines.  Refuse 
orders  for  'specials,'  unless  they  are 
big  enough  to  keep  a  machine  going 
continuously.  Do  that  and  you'll  in- 
crease output  20  per  cent  and  cut 
manufacturing  cost  by  as  much 
more."     It   did. 

It  is  in  just  such  ways  as  this,  Mr. 
Hastings  claims,  that  costs  will  be 
lowered. 


In  another  respect,  Mr.  Hastings 
believes,  a  great  many  manufac- 
turers who  sell  through  department 
stores  are  under  a  great  handicap — 
they  are  not  fully  informed  as  to 
what  the  public  wants;  nor  do  they 
keep  in  touch  with  the  changes 
which  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  changed  and  changing  conditions 
for  which,  to  a  large  extent,  the  war 
is  responsible. 

"Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,"  Mr. 
Hastings  said,  "nearly  every  middle- 
class  family  had  a  servant  or  at 
least  a  laundress  or  cleaning  woman 
who  came  in  once  or  twice  a  week. 
That  is  no  longer  the  case.  Further- 
more, people  are  not  so  firmly  at- 
tached to  their  homes  as  they  were. 
They  move  much  more  frequently 
than  they  used  to.  Home,  as  they 
say  in  California,  is  the  place  where 
you  park  the  family  while  the  car  is 
being  repaired. 

"There  is  not  the  incentive  there 
once  was  to  beautify  the  house  one 
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TH  E  criticism 
that  most  in- 
dustrial adver- 
tising is  without  the 
quality  of  human- 
ness  that  character- 
izes advertising  in 
other  fields,  is  quite 
generally  true.  For 
this  traditional 
treatment  of  indus- 
trial advertising  sev- 
eral more  or  less 
tenable  reasons  are 
advanced,  the  most 
frequent  being  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get 
human  interest  into 
mechanical  illustra- 
tions, and  that  the 
necessity  of  explain- 
ing to  the  technical  mind  points  of 
superiority  and  structural  differences 
implies  the  use  of  lengthy  text.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 


feature  probably 
first  used  by  food 
product  and  toilet 
goods  m  a  n  u  f  a  c- 
turers. 

It  works !  As  can 
be  seen  by  the  re- 
productions, the  en- 
tire line  is  pictured 
in  miniature,  while 
the  body  of  the  ad- 
vertisement h  a  m  - 
mers  home  a  point 
or  two  about  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  equip- 
ment. Familiar  as 
many  readers  of  in- 
dustrial publications 
u  n  d  o  u  b  t  edly   are 

with    the    types     of 

equipment  made  by 
tising  some  advertisers  no  longer  these  respective  concerns,  it  remains 
find  it  necessary  to  depend  solely  true,  nevertheless,  that  these  little 
upon  words  to  tell  the  story  of  their    product  strips  succeed  in  placing  the 

line  before  them  in  a  manner  that 


Bardetr&Snow 


complete  line.     The  "line"  was  usu- 

many  advertisers,  notably  the  manu-  ally   incorporated    in   the   signature, 

facturers  of  automobiles,  succeed  in  along   with   the   district    offices   and 

investing    their    messages    with    a  the  rest  of  the  last-minute  data  that 

great  degree  of  human  interest  be-  wind    up    so-  many    advertisements. 

cause  of  the  manner  in  which  they  Now   along   come   at   least  two   na- 

utilize    photographs    and    art    work,  tional     indu$trial     advertisers     who   one  machine  or  tool  at  a  time  and  yet 

It   is   interesting  to   note  that   in  have  adipted'^o  th'eir  own  use  the    impress  his  entire  line  on  the  reader 

the  specific  field  of  industrial  adver-  "family  of  products"  in  pictures,  a    of  his  advertisement. 


they  cannot  forget. 

Ideas  like  this  are  worthy  of 
adaptation  by  any  machine  tool 
manufacturer  who  makes  a  line  of 
products  and  who  wants  to  feature 
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Bread  and  Butter  Problems 
of  a  Sales  Manager 


Should  a  Salesman  Be  Petted 


or 


By  ISorman  Krichbaum 


CERTAINLY  the 
general  feeling 
expressed  al- 
m  0  s  t  everywhere, 
that  sales  represen- 
tatives  should 
not  be  "babied,"  is 
one  to  be  concurred 
in.  Unduly  coddling 
a  man,  giving  in  to 
his  whimsies,  weak- 
nesses, and  unproduc- 
tive excuses,  never  yet 
made  a  salesman  out 
of  him. 

Yet  there  is  clearly 
an  equal  danger  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
The  policy  of  some 
business  houses  sav- 
ors so  little  of  co- 
operation, and  is 
based  so  piously  on 
the  "self-made"  no- 
tion, that  these  con- 
c  e  r  n  s  undoubtedly 
alienate  from  them- 
selves many  potential 
salesmen,  and  often 
ruin  them  eternally 
for  any  sales  work.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that 
you  will  find  among 
most  seasoned  moni-  =^==^^^^=^^^^^=^^==^^^=== 
tors  of  sales  recruits 

a  precautionary  attitude  against  promotion,  which  may  include  ad- 
putting  new  men  unequivocally  "on  vertising.  2.  Salesmen  of  the  right 
their  own,"  and  a  distinct  tendency  character  and  capability.  3.  Con- 
to  employ  a  "safety-valve"  of  watch-    tinued  direction  and  cooperation  of 


OFTEN  in  a  real  crisis  in  a  salesman's  career,  brought  about 
by  illness  or  bad  luck,  his  superior  officer  will  turn  around 
and  give  him  merry  hell.  Instead  of  having  the  desired  result, 
such  a  course  often  will  root  out  the  last  vestige  of  fight  in  the 
man,  where  a  little  of  the  "buck-up-we're-all-with-you  attitude 
on  the  sales  manager's  part  might  have  accomplished  wonders 


ful  cooperation,  for  their  own  sakes 
as  well  as  for  the  salesman's. 

The  principal  reasons  why  some 
of  these  "paternally  inclined"  sales 
executives  are  so  minded  may  very 
well  come  in  for  some  consideration 
here. 

First  to  theorize  a  bit.  Granted 
that  a  concern  has  a  clear  reputa- 
tion, a  meritorious  product,  and  a 
market,  there  still  usually  remain, 
one  may  say,  three  conditions  of  suc- 
cessful sales  contact:  1.  A  well- 
planned,  coherent  program  of  sales 


the  home  organization.  With  the 
first  of  these  essentials  the  attitude 
of  a  sales  director  toward  his  men 
is  not  at  all  concerned.  But  upon 
the  second,  and  more  especially  upon 
the  third,  it  has  a  direct  bearing. 

A  great  many  salesmen  are,  of 
course,  their  own  wor.st  enemies. 
Very  often  energy  and  brilliance  of 
a  high  order  will  avail  a  salesman 
nothing,  in  the  end,  against  his  own 
business  deficiencies,  moral  aberra- 
tions, or  economic  turpitude.  Some 
measure  of  outside  guidance,  some- 


thing as  a  stabilizer, 
is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  such  a  man. 
He  may  have  the  mak- 
ings of  a  good  man, 
but  some  one  has  to 
help  make  him.  Fur- 
thermore, this  need  of 
a  balance-wheel  exists 
as  a  permanent  neces- 
sity in  the  case  of 
many  mature  and  ex- 
perienced salesmen. 

In  the  case  of  a 
comparatively  raw  re- 
cruit, the  need  for 
supervision  and  co- 
operation from  higher 
up  is  still  more  imper- 
ative. There  are  a 
thousand  little  ti-icks 
and  turns  he  can  be 
taught,  which  are  axi- 
omatic to  the  old- 
timers,  and  which  will 
help  to  smooth  his 
path.  He  can  be 
coached  to  avoid  in- 
numerable small  but 
arresting  pitfalls.  For 
the  difficulties  of  con- 
tact with  his  pros- 
pects at  the  start  are 
=     legion. 

The  "in  confer- 
ence" bug-bear  will  be,  for  instance, 
less  of  a  drain  upon  his  productive 
time  if  he  understands  at  the  begin- 
ning that  he  will  encounter  many 
prospects  who  will  have  utterly  no 
consideration  of  his  time,  even  to  the 
point  of  making,  in  common  courtesy, 
a  later  appointment.  It  may  take  a 
mort  of  heel-cooling  before  he  learns 
not  to  be  too  thoroughly  intimidated 
by  that  "in  conference"  bromide. 

The  "won't  see  you"  complex  is 
also  one  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
calendar  of  difliculties  of  any  verd- 
ant "peddler."  His  acceptance  of 
this  come-back  means  that  he  will 
not  even  have  any  definite  impression 
of  sales  possibilities  from  that  par- 
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THE  artistic  progress  of  American  manu- 
factured products  is  demonstrated  in  an 
exhibition  of  various  objects  now  on  view  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City.  The  exiiibition  is  the  ninth  annual 
showing  to  be  made  by  American  manufac- 
turers, and  includes  specimens  of  furniture, 
glassware,  jewelry,  lace,  leatherwork,  metal- 
work,  porcelain  and  pottery,  rugs,  silver  and 
goldsmiths'  work,  textiles  and  wall  coverings. 
Originally,  the  exhibition  was  inaugurated 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  value  of 
museum  collections  in  current  design  and 
manufacture,  and  for  seven  years  the  ex- 
hibits consisted  of  objects  and  designs  whose 
conception,  motive  and  color  were  based 
upon  pieces  in  Museum  collections.  For  the 
past  two  years,  however,  the  objects  shown 
have  represented  the  regular  work  of  the 
makers,  regardless  of  the  source  of  inspiration. 
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Why  Some  Letters  Lose  Out 

By  Richard  W.  Freeman 

Advertisiiic  and  Sales  Manager,  Frank  E.  Davis  Fisli  Co.,  Gloncester,  Mass. 


BEHIND  every  letter  that  fails 
to  produce  the  hoped-for  result 
lies  a  reason  for  failure.  So 
often  does  it  happen  in  the  case  of 
sales  letters  that  the  lack  of  results 
is  due  to  conditions  within  the  letter 
itself,  that  in  my  office  I  maintain 
a  file  of  letters  that  from  my  point 
of  view  are  "weaklings."  A  study 
of  these  letters  reveals  many  things 
that  are  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
person  whose  job  it  is  to  write  let- 
ters that  win. 

*  *         * 

Fit  Letter  to  Prospect 

HERE  is  a  letter  that  starts  off 
with  "The  store  that  sells  your 
goods,"  and  continues  with  argu- 
ments to  show  me  why  Blank  Maga- 
zine will  sell  my  goods  to  merchants 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  my  goods 
are  and  have  been  sold  exclusively 
for  the  past  forty  years  direct  to 
the  consumer — never  through  stores. 
The  person  who  wrote  this  letter 
should  have  been  aware  of  this  fact. 
He  probably  was.  As  the  letter  was 
a  form  letter,  it  was  simply  a  case 
of  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  who  made  up  the  list  to 
whom  the  letter  was  sent.  Right 
results  cannot  be  produced  unless  the 
letter  fits  the  prospect. 

*  •        * 
Use  a  Sincere  Appeal 

HERE  is  a  letter  that  begins:  "I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  better 
way  of  impressing  upon  you  the 
great  value  I  attach  to  your  patron- 
age than  to  write  you  personally 
when  I  have  something  of  unusual 
interest  to  offer  you."  As  an  open- 
ing paragraph  this  is  all  right  if  I 
happen  to  be  a  customer  of  the 
writer,  but  as  I  have  never  bought 
a  dollar's  worth  from  the  concern  in 
question,  the  letter  shows  insin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  therefore 
fails  to  arouse  the  interest  as  in- 
tended. Another  letter  written  to 
sell  cigars  says:  "I  would  like  very 
much  to  receive  your  order  for  100 
of  the  brand  you  tried  last."  I 
have  never  smoked  any  of  the  brands 
of  cigars  made  by  this  concern,  so 
the  appeal  made  by  this  writer  to 
me    is    all    wrong.     If    he    had    ad- 


dressed me  as  a  prospect  and  built 
his  letter  around  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  his  cigars  would  give 
me,  I  might  have  ordered. 

♦  *         * 
First  Impression  Counts 

SOME  letters  because  of  their 
physical  appearance  fail  to  pro- 
duce results.  Poor  typing,  "blotchy" 
multigraphing,  too  narrow  margins 
— all,  these  repel  rather  than  invite 
reading.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  the  actual  production  of 
letters  after  they  are  dictated,  as 
the  first  impression  produced  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader  determines 
in  a  large  measure  his  mental  re- 
action to  your  message.  Just  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  a 
national  organization  inviting,  or 
rather  soliciting,  my  application  for 
membership.  A  multigraphed  let- 
ter, it  consisted  of  forty-two  lines 
of  small,  closely  set  type  on  a  single 
page  with  only  half-inch  margins.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  read  it — 
the  mental  effort  was  too  great. 

In  the  same  mail  there  came  a 
letter  from  a  manufacturer  of  na- 
tional renown  that  was  so  poorly 
filled  in  with  my  name  and  address, 
and  so  careless  in  its  general  make- 
up and  appearance,  that  instantly  it 
brought  the  thought  that  if  that 
manufacturer  cared  so  little  about 
the  dress  of  his  message  to  me  he 
probably  would  give  less  care  to  my 
order.  The  letter  failed  in  its  effort 
to  arouse  my  favorable  interest. 

*  *         * 

First  Paragraph  Is  Important 

THE  mental  picture  that  is  called 
up  in  the  reader's  mind  at  the 
very  beginning  of  a  letter  often  de- 
termines the  fate  of  that  letter,  and 
for  this  reason  the  opening  para- 
graph is  all-important.  What  sort 
of  a  picture  do  you  get  from  the, 
following:  "Would  you  hire  a  stenog- 
rapher with  one  hand?  What  would 
you  think  of  a  typist  who  had  to 
turn  halfway  around  to  bring  her 
one  good  eye  into  use?  Don't  laugh. 
It  takes  an  outsider  to  show  you  that 
you  are  daily  doing  something 
equally  as  foolish  as  having  a  one- 
handed  or  half  blind  secretary."  The 


thought  conveyed  by  the  foregoing  is 
unpleasant — uninteresting,  improb- 
able; it  is  repulsive,  decidedly  ill- 
chosen,  and  an  example  of  the  nega- 
tive appeal  carried  to  an  extreme. 

In  another  letter  that  I  have  be- 
fore me  there  is  too  much  of  what 
I  call  the  "We,  We,  stuff,"  and  too 
little  of  the  "You,  You,  idea."  This 
letter  is  a  short  one,  only  thirteen 
lines,  but  each  and  every  one  of  its 
five  sentences  begins  with  "We." 
This  writer  evidently  thought  so 
much  about  his  product  that  he 
overlooked  the  importance  of  pre- 
senting it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reader  could  easily  grasp  it  and 
sense  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  purchase. 

Another  angle  of  this  lack  of  ap- 
proach from  the  reader's  standpoint 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  sen- 
tence in  what  purported  to  be  a 
"sales  letter" :  "I  am  giving  you  this 
information  so  you  may  give  us  the 
order."  A  very  poor  reason,  I  call 
it,  for  giving  information.  The 
writer  would  have  done  better  had 
he  expressed  the  thought  in  ,a  man- 
ner which  would  have  indicated  his 
interest  in  his  reader. 


Give  Necessary  Particulars  i"? 

WHEN  the  very  face  of  a  letter 
shows  care  in  makeup  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  and  offers  some- 
thing you  have  a  more  or  less  con- 
scious need  for,  and.  yet  fails  simply 
because  it  does  not  give  definite 
fundamental  information,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  by  everyone. 

The  letter  I  have  in  mind  offers  a 
piece  of  office  equipment.  The  phrase 
is  stressed,  "Priced  for  Economy — 
Built  for  Permanence."  It  says,  "get 
your  order  in,"  but  there  is  no  hint 
of  the  actual  price  in  the  letter,  no 
accompanying  price  list,  no  indica- 
tion as  to  where  the  order  is  to  be 
sent  or  where  to  buy.  See  what  a 
little  care  and  foresight  might  have 
done  in  this  case.  Just  the  name  of 
the  agency  where  the  article  is  sold 
or  a  simple  order  blank  or  return 
card  would  have  made  this  letter  a 
"winner"  instead  of  a  "weakling" — 
and  it  could  have  been  done  so 
easily! 
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Importance  of  Human  Relations 
in  Foreign  Trade 


By  Saunders  Norvell 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  New  York 


THE  foreigner,  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  possesses  an 
astounding  number  of  peculiar- 
ities. What  constitutes  good  sales- 
manship in  this  country  does  not  al- 
ways prove  effective  abroad ;  in  fact, 
it  very  seldom  does  prove  effective. 
Probably  the  largest  single  factor  in 
selling  foreign  trade  is  the  factor  of 
human  relations. 

Let  us  liken  Uncle  Sam  to  a  barber 
operating  his  own  shop.  Trade  is 
slack  and  a  foreigner  comes  in  to  get 
a  shave.  Half  way  through  the  op- 
eration, there  is  a  sudden  rush  of 
domestic  business.  Domestic  busi- 
ness is  easier  to  handle ;  it  pays  bet- 


Froni  an  address  before  the  dinner  session 
of  the  1925  Annual  Get-Together  meeting 
of  the  Export  Managers  Club  of  New  York. 


ter  and  affords  a  quicker  turnover. 
Is  Uncle  Sam  for  that  reason  to  turn 
the  foreign  customer  from  the  chair 
half  shaved  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  lineup  of  local  trade  which  is 
waiting?  Or  will  he  work  all  the 
more  carefully  upon  him,  being  care- 
ful to  shave  around  all  the  warts  and 
moles  which  usually  clutter  up  the 
face  of  the  visitor?  Exaggerated 
personal  dignity,  a  great  deal  of 
pride,  highly  developed  nationalism — 
these  are  some  of  the  warts  and 
moles  upon  the  face  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  they  must  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  care  if  the  customer  is 
going  to  return  for  another  shave. 
And  he  is  not  particularly  interested 
in  barbershop  conversation  that  flaps 
the  wings  of  the  American  eagle. 
One  Yankee 
may  be  able  to 
lick  ten  for- 
eigners but  he 
does  not  care 
to  have  it  told 
to  him.  Across 
the  street  are 
other     shops — 


English,  French  and  German  shops 
— where  they  do  not  cut  moles  and 
where  conversation  is  guided  only  in 
the  most  pleasant  channels. 

I  remember  well  my  first  trip  to 
England.  I  had  an  appointment  with 
a  certain  manufacturer  but  upon  my 
arrival  was  kept  waiting  for  an  hour 
or  so  in  the  anteroom.  At  last  I  was 
ushered  into  the  office.  We  sat  down 
before  the  fireplace  within  easy  reach 
of  the  sideboard  and  its  refreshing 
contents,  after  the  manner  of  English 
business  men,  and  talked. 

At  length  my  host  somewhat  hesi- 
tantly called  attention  to  my  clothes. 
"You  have  a  top  hat?"  he  inquired. 
I  shook  my  head.  "A  long  coat?  A 
stick?"  Again  I  shook  my  head. 
"You  must  get  them,"  he  declared. 
"I  am  sorry  you  were  kept  waiting 
here  today,  but  the  people  in  the 
outer  office  didn't  know  who  you 
were.  You  wore  a  bowler  hat  and  a 
short  coat,  so  they  naturally  thought 
that  you  were  a  clerk." 

The  next  morning  I  bought  myself 

the  outfit  mentioned  and  was  never 

[continued  on  page  58] 
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IONDOX  and  Havana  do  not 
A  look  like  New  York  or 
Chicago,  and  business  men  in 
those  cities  do  not  do  business 
by  the  same  method  used  by 
their  American  prototypes.  The 
foreigner  possesses  an  astound- 
ing number  of  peculiarities,  and 
what  constitutes  good  salesman- 
ship in  this  country  seldom 
proves  effective  abroad.  To 
deal  successfully  with  foreign 
trade  we  must  meet  the  for- 
eigner    on     his     own     ground 
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Thirty- Six  Millions  for  Good  Will 

THE  recent  purchase  of  Dodge  Brothers  by  Dillon. 
Read  &  Company  affords  a  graphic  illustration  of 
the  enormous  value  of  goodwill.  The  total  assets  of  the 
Dodge  company  were  placed  at  $90,000,000.  The  pur- 
chasers paid  $146,000,000  for  the  business.  The  differ- 
ence of  $36,000,000  between  the  assets  and  the  purchase 
price  must  be  credited  to  the  company's  goodwill. 

It  seems  that  General  Motors  also  bid  on  the  Dodge 
business  and  that  their  bid  was  lower  than  the  Dillon- 
Read  bid  by  $21,350,000.  This  difference  throws  an  in- 
teresting sidelight  on  the  market  value  of  goodwill. 
Because  General  Motors  has  an  abundance  of  goodwill 
on  its  own  account,  the  Dodge  Brothers  goodwill  meant 
less  to  this  corporation;  whereas  to  the  new  interests, 
which  must  compete  with  General  Motors,  the  goodwill 
is  naturally  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
business,  and  well  worth  the  additional  $21,350,000.  In 
a  word,  the  transaction  brings  out  the  difference  be- 
tween the  absorption  value  and  the  competition  value 
of  that  intangible  asset  which  exists  in  the  public  mind 
in  the  form  of  friendliness  and  confidence. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  value 
of  Dodge  Brothers  goodwill  should  be  credited  to  the 
Dodge  product  and  service,  and  how  much  to  this  com- 
pany's familiar  advertising;  but  we  are  convinced  that 
of  that  portion  which  has  been  earned  by  advertising, 
no  small  proportion  must  be  attributed  to  the  sincerity 
and  restraint  which  have  been  leading  characteristics  of 
this  firm's  promotion  over  a  period  of  years. 


Selling  Freight  Trains 

WE  notice  by  the  papers  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  proposes  to  give  its  through  freight 
trains  names  instead  of  numbers,  just  as  it  does  its 
crack  passenger  trains.  The  wonder  is  that  no  road 
has  thought  of  this  before.  On  any  railroad  the  regular 
freight  trains  are  as  definite  entities  to  the  operating 
force  as  are  the  passenger  trains.  They  are  scheduled 
on  the  printed  timetables  carried  by  employees,  and 
their  schedules  are  strictly  maintained.  In  short, 
through  freight  moves  with  much  greater  dispatch  and 
regularity  than  the  general  public  appreciates. 

By  naming  its  freight  trains  the  Pennsylvania  System 
will  create  a  new  conception  of  its  freight  service  which 
should  be  exceedingly  helpful  in  furthering  the  sale  of 
freight  transportation  over  its  lines. 

How  many  other  industries  are  neglecting  opportuni- 
ties as  obvious  as  this,  and  as  promising? 

The  Test  of  Truth 

AFTER  all,  it  is  easy  for  any  advertiser  to  test  the 
_  truth  of  his  advertising.  John  Hertz,  president  of 
the  Yellow  Cab  Company,  prescribed  a  simple  method 
of  checking  up  truthfulness  in  his  recent  article  in  this 
publication  when  he  wrote: 

"There  you  have  the  basis  for  testing  the  truth  of 


an  advertisement:  does  it  mean  exactly  what  it  says? 
Is  the  company  standing  behind  it  with  all  four  feet  on 
the  ground  and  ready  to  fight  its  weight  in  wildcats  in 
order  to  back  up  every  statement?  Or — and  here  is 
where  much  'bad'  advertising  comes  from — does  the 
advertisement  say  one  thing  while  the  general  manager 
silently  thinks  another  thing?  And  when  it  comes  to 
the  showdown,  will  the  general  manager's  idea  or  the 
advertisement's  phrases  prevail  in  settling  with  the 
customer?  The  answer  to  that  determines  almost 
wholly  whether  there  is  truth  or  falsity  in  a  concern's 
advertising." 

"Cuts  and  Copy"  by  Wire 

ON  Tuesday,  April  7,  there  appeared  in  The  New 
York  Times  a  Goodrich  Silvertown  Balloon  Tire 
advertisement  which  had  been  telephotographed  from 
Chicago  the  previous  afternoon.  The  telegraphing  of 
copy  to  a  publication  is  quite  a  commonplace  event,  but 
so  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  time  hand-lettered 
copy  and  the  illustration  to  go  with  it  have  been  sent  by 
wire. 

It  was  a  "stunt,"  but  in  this  marvelous  age  the 
"stunts"  of  today  have  a  way  of  developing  into  regular 
practice  tomorrow! 

The  Most  Constant  Thing 

ONE  sentence  culled  from  the  President's  inaug- 
ural address  might  be  considered  a  foundation 
stone  upon  which  to  build  any  advertising  and  sales 
program :  "We  must  realize  that  human  nature  is  about 
the  most  constant  thing  in  the  universe." 

Owen  D.  Young  Starts  Something 

AT  a  conference  in  Albany  of  companies  interested  in 
.hydroelectric  development  in  New  York  State,  Owen 
D.  Young,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  launched  a  project  to  mobilize  1,000,000  horse- 
power to  electrify  the  193,000  farms  of  the  Empire  State 
to  "lighten  the  farm's  exhausting  drudgery." 

It  seems  to  us  this  is  the  most  practical  back-to-the- 
farm  idea  yet  proposed.  If  the  farm  can  be  electrified 
and  the  farmer  can  purchase  current  cheaply  enough  to 
use  it  freely  for  power  as  well  as  for  light  and  cooking, 
the  country  will  begin  to  compete  seriously  with  the 
suburbs  for  population,  even  as  the  suburbs  are  now 
competing  with  the  cities.  And  when  that  time  comes 
a  vast  new  market  will  be  opened  up  to  the  manufactur- 
ers of  many  things  that  today  can  be  sold  only  to  our 
urban  population.  It  is  no  longer  isolation  that  is  driv- 
ing the  farmers  and,  particularly,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, to  the  city;  for  with  periodicals  and  the  automobile 
and  radio,  there  is  no  isolation  any  more.  It  is  the  long 
hours  of  "exhausting  drudgery."  Once  that  is  lifted 
from  the  farmer's  shoulders  he  will  look  less  longingly 
city-ward. 
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''Breaking  In' — An  Advertising 
Mans  Autobiography 


When  Outdoor  Advertising 
Was  In  Its  Teens 

By  John  Lee  Mahin 


ON  January  14,  1925, 
I  embarked  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific 
Steamer  "Empress  of 
France,"  which  carried 
over  three  hundred  pas- 
sengers paying  an  aver- 
age sum  of  $5,000  each 
for  a  cruise  around  the 
world.  I  wanted  to  talk 
with  as  many  of  these 
people  as  I  could  and  get 
first-hand  impressions  of 
the  effect  of  the  advertis- 
ing that  had  been  done 
for  this  particular  cruise. 

My  plan  contemplated 
leaving  the  steamer  at 
Monaco  on  January  29. 
The  evening  before,  while 
at  dinner,  I  received  a 
wireless  message  from 
my  longtime  friend,  0.  J. 
Gude,  asking  me  to  lunch 
with  him  ne.xt  day  at 
Giro's    at    Monte     Carlo. 

The  visit  with  Mr.  Gude 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  events 
of  my  seven  weeks'  trip  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Gude  was  spending  the  winter 
at  Cap  Dial — ten  minutes  by  motor 
from  Monte  Carlo.  We  recalled 
many  interesting  events  which  had 
happened  during  the  twenty-three 
years  we  had  known  each  other. 

Mr.  Gude  showed  me  many  tele- 
grams and  letters  in  which  he  had 
been  consulted,  prior  to  the  merger 
of  the  "Gude,"  "Cusack"  and  "Poster 
Advertising  Company"  interests  into 
the  General  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company  on  February  10,  1925. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  ad- 
vertising business  in  general — and 
outdoor  advertising  in  particular — 
since  Mr.  Gude  and  I  first  met  fur- 
nished much  to  discuss. 

I  reminded  Mr.  Gude  of  one  of  his 
earliest  remarks  to  me  as  indicating 
the  basis  on  which  a  big  business 
should  appeal  to  "the  man  in  the 
street."  Mr.  Gude  said  to  me  over 
twenty  years  ago :  "The  average  man 


It  was  in  1902  that 
James  B.  MacMahon,  the 
general  manager  of  the  N. 
K.  Fairbank  Company, 
told  me  that  the  Mahin 
Advei-tising  Company 
should  be  able  to  place  bill 
posting.  He  claimed  that 
his  advertising  agency 
should  be  in  a  position  to 
handle  all  kinds  of  adver- 
tising media  without  pre- 
judice. 

Acting  on  his  sugges- 
tion, the  only  thing  I 
could  think  of  doing  was 
to  approach  the  man  I 
thought  to  be  the  biggest 
man  in  the  business,  and 
tell  him  frankly  what  my 
largest  client  had  sug- 
gested to  me. 

0.  J.  Gude  was  the  man 
I  selected.    I  had  met  him 
once  socially.   I  wired  him 
from  Chicago,  asking  him 
to    lunch    with    me    two 
likes  to  boss  his  nickel.     He  likes  to    days    later    in    New    York    at    the 
be  asked  to  spend  it  in  a  way  that    Aldine    Club,    and   he  promptly   tele- 
indicates  that  the  one  who  asks  him    graphed    back    his    acceptance.       I 


O.  J.  Glide  and  John  Lee  Mahin   meet  abroad  to 
talk  over  old  times  and  swap  experiences 


expects  him  to  decide  whether  he 
will  do  so  or  not.  The  average  man 
is  bossed  in  his  everyday  job  by  a 
foreman,  when  he  goes  home  he  is 
bossed  by  his  wife  and  his  educated 
children,  so  when  he  goes  out  on  the 
street  and  sees  alluring,  attractive 
displays  inviting  him  to  buy  Wrigley 
Gum,  Owl  Cigars  and  Cliquot  Ginger 
Ale,  he  has  a  friendly  feeling  toward 
the  manufacturers  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  remind  him  that  his 
money  belongs  to  him  and  they  do 
not  expect  him  to  spend  it  unless 
they  have  made  him  feel  that  they 
offer  him  something  more  enjoyable 
than  retaining  his  nickel  in  his 
pocket.  He  also  likes  to  go  into  a 
store  and  ask  specifically  for  a  brand. 
It  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  knowl- 
edge and  the  possession  of  his  hard- 
earned  nickel  gives  him  the  author- 
ity to  assert  his  knowledge." 


explained  to  him  that  I  hoped 
he  would  turn  down  my  request 
to  put  me  in  position  to  represent 
the  outdoor  interests,  but  I  wanted 
to  be  able  to  convince  Mr.  Mac- 
Mahon that  I  had  done  everything 
I  should  do  to  show  the  outdoor  peo- 
ple why  they  should  put  the  Mahin 
Advertising  Company  on  as  official 
solicitors. 

I  had  only  talked  a  few  minutes 
when  Mr.  Gude  interrupted  me  by 
saying:  "Personally,  I  would  wel- 
come people  like  you  in  the  outdoor 
field,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help 
you,  but  I  can  help  you  more  by  tell- 
ing you  how  to  proceed  than  by  any- 
thing I  could  do  myself  to  assist 
you."  He  then  explained  in  consid- 
erable detail  that  as  president  of  the 
0.  J.  Gude  Company  he  was  one  of 
the  largest  plant  owners  of  painted 
bulletin  boards,  and  also  one  of  the 
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largest  solicitors  of  and  contractors 
for  painting  of  dead  walls  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  0.  J.  Gude  Company  were  also 
official  solicitors  for  the  National 
Association  of  Billposters,  which  only 
had  one  member  in  each  city  and 
town.  The  New  York  member  was 
Van  Buren  &  Company,  of  which 
Samuel  Pratt  was  president. 

Mr.  Gude  was  also  president  of  the 
New  York  Billposting  Company,  a 
direct  competitor  of  Van  Buren  & 
Company,  and  was  an  "outlaw"  as 
far    as     membership     in     the     Bill 


Posting  Association  was  concerned. 
Mr.  Gude  explained  to  me  that 
Mr.  Pratt  was  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Billposters  Association,  and 
that  he  and  Barney  Link,  who  con- 
trolled the  Brooklyn  and  Pittsburgh 
billposting  plants,  and  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell of  Chicago,  were  all  for  "paper" 
as  against  "paint."  He  also  told  me 
that  men  like  Donnelly  of  Boston, 
Walker  of  Detroit,  Bryan  of  Cleve- 
land, Varney  and  Green  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  and  Foster 
and  Kleiser  of  Seattle  and  Portland, 
handled  both  paper  and  paint. 


Paper  at  that  time  was  sold  by 
the  sheet  for  a  "tested  and  protected 
thirty  days  showing"  running  from 
seven  cents  a  sheet  in  small  towns 
to  sixteen  cents  in  New  York  City. 
Paint  was  sold  by  the  square  foot 
or  by  special  location  on  yearly  con- 
tracts with  one  or  two  repaints  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  advertisers  usu- 
ally used  eight-sheet  posters.  There 
were  comparatively  few  using  24- 
sheet  posters,  which  now  is  the 
standard  and  only  size  posted  by 
the  National  Association. 

[continued  on  page  52] 


Effect  of  Installment  Selling 
on  National  Morale 

By  F.  S.  Fenton,  Jr. 

General  Sales  Manager,  Coppes  Brothers  &  Zook,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


To  THE  Editor: 

IN  your  February  11  issue  there 
appeared  an  article  by  J.  R. 
Sprague  entitled  "Is  Installment 
Selling  Breaking  Down  National 
Morale?"  While  the  title  is  in  ques- 
tion form,  the  article  itself  assumes 
a  veiy  emphatic  condemnation  of  all 
forms  of  installment  selling,  and 
shows  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

First,  Mr.  Sprague  states  that  the 
most  extreme  efforts  are  now  neces- 
sary to  force  merchandise  on  an 
apathetic  public.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  public  is  not  apathetic,  but 
only  in  the  position  of  not  being  able 
to  buy  in  quantities  many  luxuries, 
and  indeed  necessities,  without  the 
aid  of  the  installment  plan  of  pur- 
chase. 

An  analysis  made  two  years  ago  of 
a  cross-section  of  our  population  in 
the  densely  populated  belt  from  Bos- 
ton to  Chicago,  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Ohio  River,  conclusively 
proved  that  for  the  purchase  of  an 
article  costing  $75  or  more,  after 
house  rent,  groceries  and  clothing 
are  taken  care  of,  only  10  per  cent 
can  pay  cash ;  30  per  cent,  because  of 
slightly  larger  incomes,  are  entitled 
to  standard  credit  terms  of  open  ac- 
count accommodation  on  a  thirty  to 
ninety-day  credit  basis,  and  60  per 
cent  must  have  four  months  to  one 
year  to  pay. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  automo- 
biles are  purchased  on  a  time-paj'- 
ment    basis — the    same    applies    to 


pianos  and  phonographs ;  80  per  cent 
of  radio  apparatus;  75  per  cent  of 
vacuum  cleaners,  electric  washers, 
stoves  and  ranges,  refrigerators  and 
kitchen  cabinets. 

The  great  growth  and  prosperity 
and  wealth  of  this  country  are  due  in 
large  measure  to  our  credit  system. 
The  very  fact  that  the  merchandise 
moved  through  to  the  consumer  on  a 
time-payment  basis  has  enabled  the 
building  up  of  great  manufacturing 
institutions,  employing  great  num- 
bers of  people  at  high  wages.  This 
earning  capacity  is  an  indication  of 
our  prosperity. 

Who  can  say  that  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  multitudes  to  own,  for  in- 
stance, the  labor-saving  and  health- 
insuring  devices  enumerated  has 
been  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  individual  family  and  the 
country  at  large? 

As  to  the  saturation  point.  Our 
author  evidently  has  given  but  little 
study  to  the  subject.  There  is  no 
saturation  point.  The  per  capita 
sales  in  1924  on  kitchen  cabinets,  for 
instance,  was  17  cents,  or  85  cents 
per  family.  The  average  retail  price 
of  a  kitchen  cabinet  is  $75.  Gas 
ranges  per  capita  was  42  cents,  while 
the  average  retail  price  remains  the 
same.  Vacuum  cleaners  per  capita 
was  30  cents,  average  price  is  $60. 
Radio  per  capita  (a  comparatively 
new  industry)  was  $3.  And  the  av- 
erage life  of  the  kitchen  cabinet  and 
gas  range  is  ten  years,  with  five  as 
the  average  for  a  vacuum  cleaner. 


Perhaps  on  automobiles  we  do 
more  closely  approach  the  saturation 
point,  but  even  there  the  replacement 
is  so  frequent  that  the  industry  in 
general  is  certainly  healthy. 

The  incident  quoted  in  the  article 
mentioned  is  far-fetched :  "I  have  to 
buy  things  to  keep  people  from  wor- 
rying me."  The  average  merchant 
doing  an  installment  business  has  a 
well  organized  credit  department, 
usually  affiliated  with  the  local  credit 
association,  and  the  average  percent- 
age of  bad  debts  and  repossession  is 
negligible.  In  the  kitchen  cabinet, 
gas  range,  vacuum  cleaner  indus- 
tries, it  is  a  meager  IV2  per  cent. 

This  would  certainly  seem  to  prove 
that  national  morale  is  in  no  danger. 

The  present  day  salesman  does  not 
oversell.  Even  were  he  so  minded, 
his  activities  are  closely  checked  by 
his  credit  office,  and  merchandise  is 
not  forced  on  people  who  cannot  pay 
the  bill.  Our  great  working  popula- 
tion through  good  advertising  has 
been  educated  to  the  desire  for  bet- 
ter things,  more  conveniences,  a 
better  mode  of  living — and  all  of  that 
is  for  our  general  good. 

Installment  selling  is  good  for  our 
people — and  national  morale  is  in  no 
danger.  Savings  deposits  are  higher 
per  capita  than  ever  in  our  history; 
business  becomes  more  stable  and 
closer  to  normal  every  day,  and  the 
clear-thinking  American  manufac- 
turer and  merchant  can  be  safely 
trusted  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
best  interests  of  our  great  country. 
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Reaching  the 
Right  Men 

Getting  your  sales  story  be- 
fore the  railway  men  who 
can  influence  the  purchase 
of  your  products  is  an  impor- 
tant phase  of  your  railway 
sales  efforts. 

These  five  departmental  rail- 
way publications  which  con- 
stitute The  Railway  Service 
Unit  can  aid  you  materially 
for  each  one  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  railway  problems 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  railway  ser- 
vice. 

Our  Research  Department 
will  gladly  cooperate  with 
you  in  determining  your  rail- 
way market  and  the  particu- 
lar railway  officials  who  in- 
fluence the  purchases  of  your 
products. 


Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing  Company 

"The   House   of   Trans  port  at  ion" 
30   Church   Street,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

Chicago,  608  S.  Dearborn  Street;  Cleveland. 
6007  Euclid  Avenue:  Mandeville  Louisiana- 
Washington.  17th  and  H  Sts.,  N.  W. ;  San 
Francisco,  74  New  Montgomery  St.;  London, 
34    Victoria    Street. 


Memhers  of  the  A.    B.   C.   and   A.    B.   P. 
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Written  by  Our  Readers 


More  Discussion  on 
Toiletries  Advertising 

Florence  Manufacturing  Company 
Florence,  Mass. 

April  16,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  article  entitled  "What  If  the 
Beauty  Bug  Gets  Us?"  and  I  am  not 
surprised  that  this  is  being  taken  up 
in  this  way.  Personally,  to  my  mind 
it  has  always  been  about  in  the  same 
class  as  patent  medicine  advertising, 
over  which  such  a  fuss  was  made  a 
number  of  years  ago.  The  outlandish 
claims  that  are  made  for  some  of  the 
beauty  advertising  are  so  ridiculous 
that  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  pub- 
lic would  pay  no  attention  to  it  what- 
ever. It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
the  use  of  many  of  these  beautifiers 
has,  to  some  extent,  done  away  with  at 
least  the  regular  Saturday-night  bath! 
William  Cordes, 

President. 


Leroy  Fairman 
New  York 

April  4,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

In  your  issue  of  March  25  there  ap- 
pears, under  the  title  "What  If  the 
Beauty  Bug  Gets  Us?"  an  article  which 
views  with  alarm  the  growth  of  the 
toilet  goods  business  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  advertising  done  in  its 
behalf. 

The  writer  states  that  the  total 
wholesale  cost  of  domestic  toiletries  in 
1923  was  $117,000,000,  and  by  guess- 
ing at  the  amount  of  foreign  importa- 
tions, and  guessing  at  the  "illegiti- 
mate" profits  of  jobbers  and  retailers, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  spend  from 
$250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  a  year 
upon  toilet  requisites — a  circumstance 
which  he  evidently  believes  to  be  suf- 
ficient cause  for  deep  dismay  and  dis- 
mal forebodings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  vol- 
ume of  toilet  preparations  business  in 
the  United  States,  both  domestic  and 
imported  (not  domestic  alone,  as  stat- 
ed) was  $117,000,000  in  the  year  1923; 
and  as  the  retail  price  of  toiletries  does 
not  exceed  an  average  of  50  per  cent 
over  the  wholesale  price,  the  correct 
figure  for  the  consumer  expenditure 
for  toilet  requisites  for  that  year 
is  about  $176,000,000,  instead  of 
$300,000,000. 

As  toilet  requisites  are  absolutely 
essential  to  health,  cleanliness,  hygiene 
and  that  immaculate  daintiness  and  at- 
tractiveness which  civilized  society  de- 
mands of  its  women,  these  figures  are 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  habits  of  our 
people,  and  a  proof  that  the  toilet 
goods  manufacturers,  instead  of  being 
perniciously  active,  have  been  asleep  at 
the  switch.  For.  as  a  few  moments 
with  a  lead  pencil  will  show,  a  national 
toilet  goods  bill  of  $176,000,000  pro- 
vides, for  each  American  family,  per 
year,  nine  small  tins  of  talcum,  one- 
half  dozen  tubes  of  dental  cream,  one- 


half  dozen  tubes  of  shaving  cream,  and 
two  boxes  of  face  powder.  That's  all! 
Not  a  penny  left  for  face  creams,  hair 
tonics,  shampoos,  mouth  washes,  com- 
pacts, toilet  water,  manicure  supplies, 
perfumes,  rouge  or  lipsticks! 

If  the  writer  of  the  article — assum- 
ing that  he  is  a  smoker — should  sternly 
deny  himself  such  luxuries  as  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  and  limit  himself  to 
two  packages  of  cheap  smoking  tobacco 
a  week,  his  annual  tobacco  expenditure 
would  be  more  than  double  that  of  the 
average  American  family  for  toilet 
requisites  of  every  description.  Doubt- 
less he  would  be  grieved  if  somebody 
wrote  to  the  papers  about  him. 

He  is  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  toilet  goods  people  spent  $8,- 
000,000  in  advertising  in  36  magazines, 
and  by  the  deceptive  nature  of  some  of 
that  advertising.  It  is  true  that  $8,- 
000,000  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  rep- 
resents only  about  33  cents  per  Ameri- 
can family.  When  it  is  considered  that 
magazine  advertising  is  the  predom- 
inating feature  of  most  toilet  goods 
campaigns,  and  that  every  family  is  a 
logical  prospect,  a  magazine  appropri- 
ation of  33  cents  per  family  seems 
ridiculously  inadequate. 

The  article  supports  the  contention 
that  toilet  goods  advertising  is  decep- 
tive, and  therefore  likely  to  undermine 
public  confidence  in  advertising  and  nul- 
lify the  "Truth  in  Advertising"  slogan, 
by  quoting  a  number  of  extracts  from 
advertisements  which  the  writer  re- 
gards as  misleading.  The  statements 
made  in  some  of  these  extracts  are  jus- 
tified by  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  products  advertised;  some  are  ob- 
jectionable and  some  are  absurd.  A 
few  advertisers  in  the  toilet  goods  field, 
as  in  other  fields,  are  guilty  of  verbal 
extravagances  and  exaggerated  claims. 
They  follow  bad  examples  set  in  the 
bad  old  days;  they  will  do  better  when 
they  learn  better.  Meantime,  it  is 
hardly  fair  or  wise  to  damn  in  toto  the 
great  and  useful  industry  of  which 
they  are  a  small  part. 

We  are  also  told  that  "tons  and 
tons"  of  advertising,  and  "then  more 
tons,"  are  responsible  for  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  use  of  toilet  arti- 
cles. This,  if  true,  should  go  on  record 
as  one  of  the  most  imnortant  and  most 
valuable  reforms  which  advertising 
has  eflFected. 

Exactly  what  happened  is  this: 
Rosie  O'Grady  became  sick  and  tired 
of  hearing  that  her  only  resemblance 
to  the  Colonel's  lady  was  subcutaneous, 
and  resolved  to  be  the  sister  of  that 
charming  personage  in  exterior  as- 
pects as  well  as  under  the  skin.  In 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  she 
learned  the  secret  of  the  lady's  beauty, 
and  followed  her  to  the  drug  store. 

As  a  result,  the  Rosie  of  today  is 
clean  from  hair  to  heel ;  she  is  fra- 
grant as  a  flower;  her  hair  is  a  cloud 
of  adroitly  contrived  and  alluring  dis- 
arrangement; her  skin  is  fair  and 
clear;  her  hands  are  smooth  and  her 
nails  perfectly  kept.  She  is  as  well 
groomed,  as  difficult  to  look  away 
from,    as   the    Colonel's    lady,    and    as 


dainty  and  fastidious  in  her  personal 
habits.  If  modern  toiletries  and  their 
advertising  are  responsible  for  this 
transformation  in  the  sloppy  and  slat- 
ternly Rosie  we  knew  in  past  years, 
more  power  and  greater  glory  to  them 
both! 

Aided  by  Rosie's  excellent  example, 
modern  toiletries  and  their  advertising 
will  proceed  to  effect  a  similar  reform 
in  the  personal  appearance  and  habits 
of  mother,  Aunt  Belinda,  Sister  Sue 
and  the  twins,  and  the  neighbors  on 
both  sides  of  the  street— and  the  toilet 
goods  business,  now  in  its  infancy — 
will  show  some  real  speed. 

Leroy  Fairman. 


TuTHiLL  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York 

April  9,  1925. 
To  THE  Editor: 

The  article  on  "overdoing  the  beauty 
building  business  in  advertising"  de- 
cidedly stirred  my  interest.  I  went  to 
one  of  the  largest  advertisers  in  the 
so-called  "reducing  field"  and  called 
him  all  kinds  of  names.  All  of  which 
he  blandly  accepted,  and  said,  "Yes, 
you're  right,   and   yes,  you're  wrong." 

Then  he  brought  out  a  phase  which 
you  and  I  may  think  on  its  surface  is 
purely  a  by-product  and  so  incidental 
as  not  to  be  considered.  However,  I 
believe  there's  something  to  it. 

This  reducing  man  said  that  there 
wasn't  a  thing  in  his  bottle  that  could 
possibly  harm  anybody.  Furthermore, 
there  wasn't  a  single  thing  that  could 
possibly  do  anybody  any  good  as  far 
as  flesh  reducing  was  concerned.  But, 
with  the  bottle  goes  a  little  booklet. 
In  that  booklet  it  tells  you  the  plain, 
everyday,  reasonable  things  to  do,  to 
reasonably  reduce.  Because  people  fol- 
low the  instructions  of  the  little  book, 
the  little  pill  in  the  bottle  does  the  big 
job. 

From  that  standpoint,  a  lot  of  these 
so-called  beautifiers  are  really  making 
more  healthy,  soundly  beautiful  people. 
What  comes  out  of  the  box  or  the 
bottle  may  be  called  the  string  that 
ties  the  package  up. 

So  much  then  for  that  side  of  it. 

The  other  side  is,  that  pendulums 
have  a  way  of  swinging  back.  Al- 
ready, there  has  a  very  wholesome 
disgust  set  in  against  brazen,  public 
toilet  making,  and  excessive  artificial- 
ity of  present  day  make-up. 

Such  things  have  a  way  of  adjusting 
themselves  once  the  world  will  give 
them  time  enough. 

The  excessive  use  of  the  lip  stick 
and  the  powder  pad,  in  place  of  the 
currycomb  and  rub-rag  is  but  one  of 
the  back  washes  of  war  viciousness. 
However,  shams  have  a  way  of  knock- 
ing their  own  props  out.  The  laws 
of  compensation  are  ever  working. 
Tomorrow  the  lip  stick  and  the  powder 
patter  will  be  up  in  the  Metropolitan 
along  side  of  Cleopatra's  foot  stool  and 
other  antiques. 

L.  W.  C.  TUTHILL, 

President. 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


UR  policy  is  to  place  our  advertising  in  local 
publications,  in  the  cities  in  which  we  operate 
retail  stores.  Yet  we  consider  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  much  more  than  a  local 
medium.  Through  its  national  circulation 
the  Monitor  influences  the  shoe  buying  of  a  consider- 
able and  desirable  public  in  every  Hanan  city. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  publish  here  our  appreciation  of 
Monitor  readers"  patronage. 


for  Women  and  Men 

Spring  styles  in  wide  variety  are  now 
on  display  at  all  Hanan  stores. 


HANAN  &  SON 


NEW  YORK    ■    BOSTON    •    *BROOKLYN    •    PHILADELPHIA 

DETROIT    ■    CHICAGO    ■    BUFFALO    ■   *PITTSBURGH 

MILWAUKEE    •    NEW  ORLEANS    •    LOS  ANGELES 

SAN  FRANCISCO    •    CLEVELAND    •    ST.  LOUIS 

♦  KANSAS  CITY    •    LONDON    •    PARIS 

*These  stores  carry  children's  footwear  as  well 


This  advertisement  reprinted  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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Copy  Cub  Wants  a  Kennel — V 


Putting  the  Job  Through  the  Press 


[ 


Importance  of  clear  orders  .  .  .  proofs  and  proofreading  .  .  .  author's 
corrections  and  the  charges  for  them .  .  .  getting  the  niillhands' 
OK's  .  .  .  when    to    give    final    OK  .  .  .  deliveries    and    post-mortems 

By  Sara  Hamilton  Birchall 


] 


OVER  in  Brooklyn,  the  worm 
has  turned.  Patience  has 
climbed  down  from  the  monu- 
ment with  a  sharp  squawk.  On  a 
little  side  street  there  is  a  large 
sign:  "KICK  THE  PRINTER."  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kick.  He 
never  did  a  job  of  printing  for  me. 
But  I  know  the  frame  of  mind  that 
prompted  him  to  this  expression  of 
the  world's  business  relations  with 
him.  Everybody  kicks  the  printer. 
It  is  always  he  who  leaves  out  the  in- 
dispensable comma,  alters  the  Eng- 
lish spelling,  sets  the  page  the  wrong 
size,  uses  the  wrong  face  of  type, 
loses  the  original  copy,  or  furnishes 
blue-white  paper  when  the  president 
distinctly  remembers  that  some- 
where in  a  two-hour  conference  he 
expressed  a  preference  for  cream- 
white. 

Ask  a  beginner  anything  about 
any  job  at  any  point  in  its  progress 
and  he  is  likely  to  begin  his  reply, 
"Well,  the  printer"  .  .  .  and 
then  proceed  like  a  Kleagle  discuss- 
ing the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  least  one- 
half  the  beginner's  troubles  are  due 
to  confused  or  incomplete  instruc- 
tions to  his  printer,  binder,  mailing- 
room  or  engraver.  His  hide  is  saved 
about  once  a  day  by  some  experi- 
enced old  hand  in  composing  room, 
press  room  or  bindery  who  does  what 
he  knows  the  beginner  wants,  instead 
of  what  he  says — or  doesn't  say.  So 
next  time  you  feel  like  beginning. 
"Well,  the  printer"  .  .  .  and 
ending  in  a  burst  of  blue  flame,  stop 
and  reflect.  Does  the  fault  maybe  lie 
really  with  you? 

When  a  job  goes  to  the  printer,  it 
should  consist  of  four  things — copy, 
cuts,  layout,  order. 

The  copy  should  be  typewritten 
cleanly,  spelled  correctly,  punctuated 
properly,  marked  for  type  and 
slugged  at  the  top  with  space,  medi- 
um, and  date  of  insertion.  It  should 
be  complete  in  every  particular.  It 
should  not  contain  illegible  pencil  or 


pen  corrections.  You  should  have  a 
carbon  copy  of  it.  It  is  cheaper  to 
correct  mistakes  in  typewriting  than 
in  type.  It  is  cheaper  to  waste  a  few 
hundred  sheets  of  manuscript  paper 
yearly  on  carbons  than  it  is  to  do  an 
important  piece  of  copy  over  if  the 
original  is  lost  by  a  careless  messen- 
ger boy. 

The  cuts  should  accompany  the 
copy.  If  there  is  a  special  rush,  you 
may  paste  down  a  photostat  of  the 
exact  size,  or  a  blueprint  from  the 
engraver.  But  do  not  put  down  a 
pencil  squiggle  and  say  "cut  to 
come."  The  printer  cannot  allow  for 
it  accurately,  and  may  have  to  reset 
the  whole  advertisement. 

THE  layout  should  match  the  copy. 
Perhaps  the  layout  was  made 
from  the  first  draft  of  the  copy,  and 
changes  have  been  made  in  it  since 
that  alter  the  layout  problem  radical- 
ly. Has  the  layout  been  corrected  ac- 
cordingly ?  Check  this  point  the  very 
last  thing. 

The  order  should  be  exact.  If  the 
advertisement  is  to  be  inserted  in 
newspapers  or  magazines  it  should 
cover  composition,  electros,  mats, 
proofs,  keys  and  possibly  shipping 
instructions.  If  the  job  is  a  booklet 
for  direct  mailing,  it  should  specify 
quantity,  colors  of  ink,  paper  stock, 
size  of  type  page,  size  of  paper  page, 
folding  or  stitching,  envelopes  or 
containers  if  mailed  by  printer,  and 
arrangements  for  addressing.  De- 
livery dates  should  always  be  given. 
If  you  are  not  sure  about  the  me- 
chanical processes  involved,  call  in 
the  printing  salesman  and  have  him 
help  you  make  out  the  order.  But 
be  sure  that  each  point  is  covered  in 
writing  and  that  you  have  a  carbon 
of  what  you  have  asked  him  to  do. 

If  there  is  time,  and  the  job  is 
sizable,  get  an  estimate.  Show  it  to 
somebody  who  knows  printing  if  you 
feel  doubtful  about  it,  or  call  in  an- 
other printer  to  estimate.  But  be 
sure  you  give  him  exactly  the  same 


set  of   specifications   that   you  gave 
the  first  man. 

Once  the  job  has  gone  to  the  com- 
posing room,  collect  all  your  mate- 
rial and  keep  it  in  one  folder  in  your 
desk.  Make  a  schedule  of  actual 
production  and  check  it  against  your 
tentative  schedule  of  production 
which  you  prepared  when  you  started 
the  copy  (see  Article  II  in  this 
series),  so  that  you  know  always 
whether  you  are  ahead  or  behind 
your  required  dates.  Do  not  ask  the 
impossible  of  the  printer;  but  don't 
let  him  sidetrack  you,  either.  It's 
only  human  for  him  to  get  out  first 
the  job  that  comes  through  in  com- 
plete shape  and  is  followed  up  per- 
sistently. 

Any  advertising  job  that  has  been 
thoughtfully  planned,  properly  OK'd 
in  copy,  and  intelligently  ordered 
from  a  printer  of  ability  should  not 
require  more  than  three  proofs. 

The  first  proof  should  show  the 
general  shape  of  the  advertisement. 
If  you've  underestimated  or  over- 
estimated your  copy  for  your  space, 
it  will  show  here.  Adjust  such  mis- 
estimates, correct  typographical  er- 
rors, verify  all  technical  points  like 
prices  and  offers  and  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  copyrights  and  credit  j 
lines  and  keys,  and  send  the  proof 
back  to  the  printer,  marking  it  Re- 
vise with  your  initials  and  the  date. 
Send  back  with  it  the  original  copy 
and  layout,  always. 

THE  second  proof  should  be  clean. 
Check  it  to  see  that  all  your  first 
set  of  corrections  have  been  made. 
Now  take  it  around  for  the  OK  of 
everybody  concerned  in  the  adver- 
tisement ;  your  copy  chief,  the  person 
from  whom  you  got  the  facts  for 
your  copy,  the  layout  man  if  some- 
body helped  you  make  layout,  etc., 
etc. 

This  will  take  all  your  patience. 
Some  people  don't  seem  to  see  an 
advertisement  in  copy  and  layout. 
They'll  have  all  their  brilliant  ideas 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   62] 
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THE  FEDERAL  METHOD 
Ci>  COPY  EXHIBIT 

THE  Federal  Method  and  Copy  Exhibit 
has  been  bound  in  leather  for  personal 
presentation  to  important  advertisers.  It  in- 
dicates that,  after  all,  extent  of  experience, 
quality  of  thought,  and  method  of  work 
are  the  fundamentals  of  profitable  agency 
service.   Your  appointment  is  invited. 


P 
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FEDERAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  Inc. 

SIX  EAST  THIRTY- NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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Costs  Less  to  Keep  Old  Customers 
Than  Get  New  Ones 

By  Homer  J.  Buckley 

Manager,  Buckley,  Dement  &  Company,  Chicago 


IT  isn't  enough  to  know  how  to 
make  customers — we  must  know 
also  how  to  keep  them.  Good- 
will is  the  foundation  of  every  suc- 
cessful business.  Businesses  have 
succeeded  with  little  stock  in  trade, 
or  indeed  with  none  at  all.  Instances 
have  been  known  of  concerns  that 
purchased  goods  for  delivery  only 
after  they  had  already  been  sold. 
But  no  business  has  ever  succeeded 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word 
without  the  goodwill  of  its  custom- 
ers, because  goodwill  is  what  brings 
the  customer  back,  and  customers 
who  come  back  are  what  make  busi- 
nesses successful. 

Creating  customers  is  expensive. 
One  of  the  largest  mail-order  houses 
in  the  United  States  estimates  that  it 
costs  $10  to  put  the  name  of  a  new 
customer  on  its  books.  In  many  in- 
stances the  profit  from  the  first  sale, 
which  puts  the  customer's  name  on 
the  books,  is  much  less  than  the  cost 
of  opening  the  account.  So  the  firm 
realizes  keenly  the  essentiality  of 
retaining  the  goodwill  of  each  new 
customer,  so  that  he  or  she  will  re- 
turn through  the  mails  again  and 
again,  until  the  $10  item  in  the  red 
has  been  counterbalanced  on  the 
profit  side. 

One  of  the  largest  jobbing  houses 
in  Chicago  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
creating  each  new  customer  is  just 
a  little  under  $200  in  each  case.  In 
other  instances  it  runs  up  even 
higher  than  that. 

This  high  cost  of  creating  new 
customers  persists  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  creative  brains  and  business 
is  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 
Only  about  10  per  cent  of  these 
brains  are  devoted  to  the  handling 
of  orders  after  they  have  once  been 
obtained.  Most  of  that  10  per  cent 
is  in  the  credit  and  collection  depart- 
ment, the  rest  of  the  routine  work 
being  handled  by  people  of  the  purely 
mechanical   type  who   do   not   bring 

Portions  of  an  address  before  the  First 
State  Convention  of  the  Illinois  Advertis- 
ing Chibs  at  Springfield,   111. 


any  creative  faculty  to  bear  upon  the 
performance  of  their  daily  duties. 

If  it  is  worth  $10  to  put  a  custom- 
er's name  on  the  books,  then  it  is 
worth  $25  to  keep  that  customer  sat- 
isfied and  a  regular  patron.  I  have 
not  available  authentic  figures  to 
quote  you  as  to  what  it  costs  the 
average  retail  merchant  to  place  a 
customer's  name  on  his  books,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  cost  will  run 
anywhere  from  $2.50  to  $25,  depend- 
ing upon  the  ramifications  of  his 
business,  his  location,  etc. 

If  you  go  back  to  your  business 
and  study  the  purchasing  habits  of 
some  of  your  regular  customers — 
analyze  the  number  of  them  for  a 
period  of  one  year — and  then  sum 
up  the  average  total  for  each  individ- 
ual customer,  you  have  but  to  com- 
pare these  figures  with  the  total 
number  of  customers  who  have 
strayed  away  from  your  business  in 
order  to  realize  the  staggering 
amount  of  sales  you  are  missing. 

WHY  do  customers  quit  buying 
in  your  store?  A  recent  in- 
vestigation made  by  one  retail  store 
in  Ohio,  which  checked  over  its 
ledger  of  customers'  sales  for  the 
previous  year  showed  385  names  of 
people  that  had  not  purchased  from 
them  for  a  year  or  more.  A  carefully 
prepared  letter  was  sent  out  to  these 
names,  individually  addressed  and 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. More  than  200  replies  were 
received,  and  an  analysis  of  these 
replies  indicated  the  following  rea- 
sons why  they  no  longer  trade  at 
the  store:  68  per  cent  drifted  away 
because  of  store  indifference  toward 
them;  14  per  cent  had  unadjusted 
grievances  and  had  taken  their  busi- 
ness elsewhere ;  9  per  cent  bought 
elsewhere  by  price  inducement  or 
better  service;  5  per  cent  were  in- 
fluenced by  friends  to  shop  at  their 
favorite  store;  3  per  cent  moved  to 
parts  unknown  or  more  convenient 
to  shopping  places ;  1  per  cent  was 
either  dead  or  unaccounted  for. 
How  many  of  these  are  prevent- 


able losses?  I  venture  to  say  the 
great  majority.  Yes,  90  per  cent  of 
them  can  be  retained  as  customers 
of  the  store  if  you  will  extend  to 
them  the  glad  hand  of  appreciation 
via  the  written  word. 

The  customer  is  a  human  individ- 
ual. Competition,  personal  friends 
and  other  factors  are  ever  in  his 
path,  to  divert  him  from  you  and  to 
get  his  goodwill.  If  he  knows  that 
his  business  is  appreciated  and 
looked  up  to,  he  is  virtually  immune 
from  these  attacks. 

Through  good  mail  matter,  sent 
out  at  intervals,  you  can  make  your 
store  and  your  salesmen  more  solid 
with  the  customer;  you  can  make 
your  trade  acquainted  with  you  and 
give  your  customers  greater  confi- 
dence in  you  and  your  methods  and 
your  goods.  You  can  economize 
your  salesmen's  time  and  enable 
them  to  sell  more  goods  to  more  peo- 
ple at  less  cost  of  selling.  More  than 
all  that,  any  buyer  respects  the  firm 
or  a  merchant  that  puts  out  good 
and  continuous  advertising.  Prob- 
ably every  buyer,  prospect  or  cus- 
tomer, of  your  store  or  your  busi- 
ness, is  being  approached  from  time 
to  time  by  different  ones  of  your 
competitors.  Every  buyer  is  having 
his  attention  called  to  the  strong 
points  of  your  competitor's  goods. 
The  buyers  will  eventually  award 
their  orders  to  someone. 

YOU  cannot  afford  not  to  be  in  the 
game  aggressively  —  not  only 
holding  your  present  customers  but 
extending  out  to  new  prospects.  The 
buyer's  money  is  the  money  you  are 
out  after,  even  though  your  competi- 
tors have  their  hooks  baited  and  are 
out  after  the  same  money.  Business 
is  sensitive.  It  goes  where  it  is  in- 
vited and  it  stays  where  it  is  treated 
well.  Adopt  this  as  a  slogan  in  your 
own  business. 

Don't  say,  "Well,  I'll  get  to  this 
soon."  Adopt  an  aggressive,  sys- 
tematic plan  of  keeping  after  your 
old  customers  regularly,  and  a  fol- 
low-up for  getting  new  business. 
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Do\6u  Pass  Over  and 
Around  this  Rich  Market? 

To  Advertisers: 

We  have  an  entirely  new  set  of  Market  Maps  by  states,  that 
are  well  worth  your  study. 

These  Maps  Suggest  a  Basis  For  Checking 
YOUR  OWN  SALES  MAPS 

to  see  how  close  you  are  to  a  big  ready  market  that  many  advertisers 
have  overlooked  or  ignored  in  their  fierce  and  costly  competition  to 
gain  or  hold  the  city  market. 

Our  new  maps  illustrate  the  situation  in  every  state.  Similar  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  every  line. 

In  this  new  angle  on  the  market  situation  you  will  find  the  "Next 
Door"  facilities  for  supplying  AMERICA'S  BIG  SMALL  TOWN 
OF  TWENTY  MILLION— of  which  The  Household  Magazine 
is  your  display  window. 

1,650,539  Suhscrihers  in  Homes 
103,120  Merchant  Suhscrihers 
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One  Publisher's  Experience  with 
Agency  Cooperation 


DURING  the  course  of  some  re- 
marks made  by  Robert  W. 
Tinsman  before  the  joint 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  the  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc.,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
on  April  2,  he  took  occasion  to  read 
a  lengthy  letter  from  one  of  the 
leading  publishers  in  the  textile 
field  anent  its  experiences  with 
agency  cooperation  in  connection 
with  a  certain  advertiser's  account. 
There  is  so  much  of  interest  in  this 
letter,  that  we  asked  Mr.  Tinsman's 
permission  to  quote  parts  from  it. 
The  story  is  significant  in  that  it 
shows  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to 
learn  in  many  quarters  before  the 
word  "cooperation"  really  means 
what  it  is  intended  to  mean.  What 
follows  is  quoted  from  the  pub- 
lisher's letter: 

A  cotton  goods  converter  that  had  for 
years  done  a  little  business  with  us  now 
and  then,  as  it  felt  the  need  or  the 
pride,  had  the  opportunity  to  expand 
its  business.  This  opportunity  rested 
upon  a  limited  but  good  reputation, 
changing  conditions  in  the  cotton  goods 
industry  and  upon  an  old  but  impor- 
tant note  that  had  recently  been 
sounded  loudly  by  a  competitor. 

We  tried  to  convince  the  advertiser 
of  the  foregoing  facts  and,  when  we 
had  partly  succeeded  in  doing  so,  ad- 
vised three  different  advertising  agen- 
cies of  the  conditions  that  existed,  of 
the  opportunity  that  was  afforded,  and 
our  beliefs  regarding  the  line  of  pro- 
cedure  for  the  converter's   success. 

One  agent  thanked  us;  asked  for  no 
further  information,  and  said  noth- 
ing further  until  (as  we  afterward 
learned)  they  had  solicited  the  account 
on  the  old  grand  army  basis  and  had 
asked  the  prospect  for  over  $100,000 
with  which  to  create  the  dealer  in- 
fluence through  consumer  pressure. 
They  got  a  hearing  and  made  a  dent 
due  to  the  human  tendency  of  all  men 
— the  desire  to  own  a  "nationally 
known  product."  That  agent's  plan 
was  based  on  one  fabric  with  the  idea 
of  merely  advertising  a  competitive 
cloth  and  reaching  the  consumer  "quick 
before  the  other  fellow  does,  and  while 
the  other  fellow  is  fooling  around  with 
the   dealers." 

Agent  Two  consulted  with  us;  got 
what  detailed  information  we  had;  ap- 
parently recognized  the  importance  of 
the  merchant  in  the  situation;  but  dis- 


carded our  suggestion  that  the  whole 
advertising  effort  should  be  pointed  to- 
ward the  introduction  of  a  line  of  mer- 
chandise rather  than  the  emphasis  of 
a  specific  item  of  merchandise.  Its 
recommendations  called  for  an  amount 
of  money  (about  $50,000)  that  was 
sound  and  sensible  for  the  prospect 
to  spend  under  existing  conditions,  al- 
though quite  a  strain  on  his  pocket- 
book  and  on  his  advertising  faith ;  and 
recommended  that  considerable  direct 
work,  trade  paper  and  mailers,  should 
be  done  on  the  merchants,  but  that  the 
"bulk  of  the  appropriation  must  be 
spent  on  the  merchant's  customers,  the 
consuming  women,  in  order  to  move 
the  merchandise  off  his  shelves  when 
he  has  once  bought  it." 

The  third  agent  said  to  us:  "You 
write  the  plan  as  you  believe  it  should 
be  presented;  give  me  every  argument 
that  lies  behind  your  beliefs  or  recom- 
mendations, and  I  will  reserve  the  right 
to  add,  subtract  or  amplify;  but  I  will 
discuss  those  changes  with  you  before 
I  put  it  up." 

WE  did  and  he  did.  We  pointed 
out  the  requirements  based  upon 
our  close  acquaintance  with  the  real 
conditions. 

The  net  of  it  all  was  a  matter  of 
establishing  contact,  understanding, 
and  confidence  with  the  merchant ;  and 
as  for  the  converter  making  himself 
a  part  of  retail  merchandising  pro- 
cedure— an  economic  factor  in  market 
operation — it  pointed  to  a  business 
paper   campaign   of  about   $40,000. 

Agent  Three  took  time  to  analyze 
the  prospect's  business  and  our  recom- 
mendations and  to  analyze  the  retail 
situation.  He  concluded  that  we  had 
correctly  presented  the  problem  and 
had  presented  a  logical  line  of  action, 
and  that  the  business  paper  afforded 
the  power  to  do  that  job,  which  war 
the  most  important  job  to  do  with  the 
probable  amount  of  money  available. 
He  supplemented  our  recommendations 
(with  our  full  approval)  with  the 
thought  that  this  constituted  phase  one 
of  an  advertising  campaign ;  and  that 
phase  Iwo  would  consist  of  a  great 
deal  of  cooperation  with  the  distribu- 
tive factors  as  they  grew  in  number; 
and  that  phase  three  should  be  the 
phase  of  national  cooperation  with  all 
retail  distributors  after  the  merchan- 
dise contacts  had  been  established 
widely  and  deeply  enough  on  their  own 
merits. 

Agent  Two  presented  a  plan  that 
was  neither  fish,  flesh  nor  fowl.  It 
was    a    compromise   with    the    idea    of 


securing  an  account  by  satisfying  dif- 
ferent conflicting  ideas  and  by  spend- 
ing the  money  to  do  a  little  of  every- 
thing that  seemed  good.  It  was  thought 
out  in  terms  of  advertising  and  not 
in  terms  of  needed  accomplishment  or 
the  definite  existing  commercial  oppor- 
tunity. The  agent  really  did  not 
understand  the  language  in  which  we 
were  talking  to  him  or  else  did  not 
want  to  understand. 

Agents  One  and  Three  presented 
plans  that  approached  the  problem  at 
absolutely  the  opposite  ends.  Agent 
Three  won  out  despite  the  prospect's 
pride  because  his  better  judgment 
sensed  the  difference  between  practice 
and  theory,  between  the  tangible  and 
intangible. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  operations 
we  maintained  our  contact  with  the 
prospect  and  preached  the  gospel  in 
which  we  believed. 

The  account  is  now  in  its  third  year. 
It  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  moderate 
sized  agent.  Number  Three,  and  the 
advertiser  has  extended  his  distribu- 
tion, has  increased  his  business,  has 
anchored  fast  into  his  merchandise 
operations  thousands  of  retailers.  His 
relentless  presentation  to  the  retailers 
of  this  country  of  the  merchandise  and 
the  service  that  he  has  to  offer  has 
brought  into  his  New  York  showroom 
hundreds  of  buyers  who  never  previ- 
ously visited  him.  He  has  for  some  time 
been  operating  phase  two  of  the  pro- 
gram above  referred  to,  af>id  will  prob- 
ably in  another  year  enter  upon  phase 
three  with  big  success. 

BETTER  marketing  methods  and 
lower  distribution  costs  are  very 
definitely  the  results  of  combined  effort 
between  this  organization  and  an  ad- 
vertising agency  in  behalf  of  a  cus- 
tomer; and  those  lower  production 
costs  are  due  to  two  things;  namely, 
the  shared  profits  of  the  bigger  busi- 
ness, and  the  high  efficiency  of  the  ad- 
vertising dollar  spent. 

You  have  asked  for  a  case  on  the 
other  side,  so  I  will  give  you  an  actual 
case  just  as  the  above  is,  and  will  also 
make  it  anonymous. 

An  advertising  agency  of  consider- 
able size  has,  since  we  first  offered  the  ■, 
service  several  years  ago,  come  to  us  . 
continuously  for  information  and  ad-i 
vice.  It  has  accepted  the  information 
— but  never  the  advice.  It  is  a  succesS'l 
ful  organization.  It  conducts  and  has 
conducted  some  successful  campaigns] 
in  our  field,  and  without  us. 

This    agent    undertook   to    exploit 
general   product,   made  by  a   consider 
[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   51] 
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Paid  Copies  of  Ohio's  Greatest  Home  Newspaper,  the 

Are  Delivered  Daily,  All  But  a  Small  Frac- 
tion Into  Responsive  Central  Ohio  Homes 

Constantly  Growing  Public  Favor  Is  Shown  by  Sworn  Govern- 
ment Reports — A  Gain  of  33,285,   or  45%,  in  Four  Years 

Government  Circulation  Reports: 


April  1,  1922 
April  1,  1923 
April  1,  1924 
April  1,  1925 


72,534 

86,427 

94,150 

105,819 


The  homes  of  these  new  readers 
placed  side  by  side  on  40  foot  lots, 
would  extend  252  miles. 


Imagine  a  city  street  from  Columbus 
to  Zanesville— — on  over  the  hills  to 
Wlieelins,      West      Virginia — on      to 


Washington,  Pennsylvania,  to  Union- 
town  and  over  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains to  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and 
you  realize  the  host  of  homes  tliat 
four  years  has  added  to  the  Dispatch 
clientele. 

Facts  like  these  partially  explain  why,  by  the 
official  advertising  bneage  measurements 
made  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  The 
Columbus  Dispatch,  among  all  evening  and 
Sunday  morning  newspapers,  is 

m  '/Ae  WholeWorU 

The  $1,500,000  New  Home  of  the  Dispatch  Is  Nearing  Completion 


HARVEY  R.  YOUNG 

Advertising   Director 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  REPRESENTATIVES 
New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
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THE  6pt  PAG 

©^Bodkins 


MRS.  BODKINS  has  made  an  im- 
portant discovery:  she  has 
discovered  salesmanship.  Some 
weeks  since  she  was  appointed  to 
canvass  a  certain  section  of  our  town 
for  a  children's  charity.  At  dinner 
the  evening  of  her  first  day  of  so- 
liciting, she  explained  that  before  she 
had  made  three  calls  she  had  dis- 
covered that  there  was  one  feature  of 
this  charity  work  that  seemed  to  cap- 
ture the  interest  of  every  woman  she 
approached  and  led  to  the  opening 
of  her  purse,  if  she  was  at  all  able  to 
contribute. 

"And  so,"  she  explained,  "after  that 
I  just  let  all  the  other  features  of 
the  work  go  and  concentrated  on  that 
one  argument,  and  it  greatly  simplified 
my  job." 

It  is  apt  to  be  so  in  selling  any 
specialty,  as  well  as  many  staple  com- 
modities; find  the  argument  that  opens 
people's  minds  and  purses,  and  every- 
thing else  can  be  taken  almost  for 
granted,  or  at  least  relegated  to  the 
background. 

That  form  of  salesmanship  which 
we  call  advertising  responds  to  the 
same  rule:  find  the  one  argument  and 
hammer  on  it.  Why,  then,  is  our  ad- 
vertising not  more  effectual? 

Because,  instead  of  making  it  their 
business  to  get  out  and  find  out  exact- 
ly what  that  one  argument  is  before 
a  line  of  copy  is  written,  desk-bound 
copywriters  with  sharpened  lead  pen- 
cils strive  to  substitute  ingenuity,  im- 
agination or  artifice  for  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  one  big  sales  appeal. 

Two  things  are  to  blame:  the  System 
which  tries  to  force  men  to  make  bricks 
without  the  straw  of  selling  experience 
and  personal  conviction,  and  the  sub- 
serviency of  copywriters  who  let  them- 
selves be  dominated  by  this  System. 
Were  they  to  essay  to  do  a  bit  of 
selling  of  the  products  they  must  write 
about,  devoting  some  of  their  own  time 
to  the  venture,  if  necessary,  and  do- 
ing it  in  their  own  way,  their  work 
would  begin  to  attract  notice,  not  for  its 
cleverness  or  literary  quality,  but  be- 
cause it  would  be  discovered  that  it 
was  selling  goods! 

— 8-pt— 

Marsh  Powers  sends  me  a  clipping — 
from  what  publication  I  do  not  know — 
reading:  "A  business  man  has  re- 
marked, 'The  editor  of  a  business  paper 
should  not  have  a  desk.'  What  he 
meant  was,  of  course,  that  he  should  be 
out  mingling  with  his  industry." 

I'll    go    even    farther    than    that.     I 


am  beginning  to  believe  that  desks  are 
what  is  the  trouble  with  marketing. 

Suppose  sales  managers  didn't  have 
any  desks,  nor  any  chairs  to  sit  on, 
but  simply  had  to  be  out  on  the  terri- 
tory all  the  time,  counseling  with  their 
men,  selling  important  customers,  and 
in  general  keeping  things  hot  along 
the  firing  line! 

And  suppose  advertising  writers,  in 
agencies  and  in  advertising  depart- 
ments, had  no  desks,  but  had  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  out  in  the  field  find- 
ing out  about  things;  and,  particularly, 
suppose  they  had  to  write  their  copy 
standing  up!  Don't  you  believe  adver- 
tisements would  be  shorter  and  more 
to  the  point? 

I   do! 

— 8-pt.— 

The  Northwest  Engineering  Com- 
pany was  desirous  of  laying  some 
stress  on  the  fact  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  its  sales  came  from  repeat 
orders  from  satisfied  customers.  A 
list  of  repeat  buyers  was  compiled  and 
printed  in  a  solid  block  of  type,  over 
which  was  lettered  the  fact  he  wanted 
to   register,  thus: 


This  page  would  certainly  stop  readers 
as  they  turned  the  leaves.  And  could 
anyone  fail  to  get  the  message? 
Hardly! 

— 8-pt.— 

At  last,  after  writing  advertising 
copy  for  many  years,  and  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  copy  chief  in  one  of  the 


large  New  York  agencies  during  sev- 
eral of  those  years,  I  have  discovered 
how  copy  should  be  written  and  how 
sales  should  be  made.  I  stumbled  onto 
the  method  last  night  while  reading 
Caret  Garett's  "The  Driver."  Here 
it  is  in  a  single  sentence,  lifted  right 
out  of  the  book:  "He  moulded  an  ar- 
gument in  the  form  of  a  wedge  and 
then  hit  it  a  sledge-hammer  blow." 

That  is  the  way  advertising  copy 
should  be  written,  and  how  selling 
should  be  done! 

— 8-pt— 

I  ran  across  this  line  in  a  bulletin 
put  out  by  a  well-known  bureau  which 
struck  me  as  having  possibilities  for 
mail-order  firm  or  retail  store  direct- 
by-mail  advertising. 

"Do  not  send  money;  we  will  charge 
your  account,  at  your  instruction." 

Convenient,  and  graciously  put. 
— 8-pt.— 

Last  July,  when  the  convention  was 
on,  a  small  group  of  us — mostly  adver- 
tising men  from  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton— were  shown  around  London  one 
morning  by  William  G.  Halford,  Eu- 
ropean advertising  manager  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Hal- 
ford  was  tremendously  enthusiastic 
about  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
old  city,  and  just  as  enthusiastic  in  his 
desire  to  establish  a  closer  relationship 
between  British  and  American  adver- 
tising men.  As  he  showed  us  around 
London  and  told  us  of  its  history  and 
its  romance,  he  also  furthered  one  of 
the  chief  ends  of  the  London  conven- 
tion by  creating  in  all  our  minds  a 
broader  conception  of  the  international 
aspects  and  opportunities  of  business 
cooperation.  Afterward,  he  and  F.  M. 
Feiker  and  I  lunched  together  at  the 
Cecil,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  in- 
tenseness  of  the  man  as  he  argued  for 
greater  international-mindedness 
among  the  business  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

What  was  my  sorrow  to  receive  a 
letter  from  London  telling  me  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Halford  last  Novem- 
ber. Aside  from  my  own  grief,  I  feel 
that  International  Understanding  has 
lost  a  real  friend  and  champion. 
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The  1925  edition  of  The  Farm  Journal 
Year  Book  is  now  ready  for  distribution 


AGAIN  this  year,  The  Farm 
aA  Journal  Year  Book  brings  a 
-*-  -*-  tremendous  amount  of  orig- 
inal research  data  on  the  farm 
market,  scores  of  statistical  tables 
and  other  invaluable  information  to 
sales  and  advertising  executives — 
all  in  a  handy  vestpocket  edition. 


Many  users  of  The  Farm  Journal 
Year  Book  consider  it  the  most 
useful  handbook  they  have  ever 
owned.  The  ability  and  the  or- 
ganization necessary  to  its  prep- 
aration and  publishing  is  generally 
recognized  as  beyond  any  but  the 
biggest  fartn  paper. 


To  the  advertisers  and  agencies 
using  The  Farm  Journal  copies  of 
The  Farm  Journal  Year  Book  for 
1925  have  already  been  mailed. 
To  others  who  need  this  book  such 
quantities  as  they  wish  may  be  had 
at  the  nominal  price  of  $1  per  copy, 
postpaid. 


Ik  Tarm  journal 

first     X.      in  the      fj  farm  field 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SEATTLE  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Bay  Path  Coyer 


Bay  Path  Book 
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TH  E  CNtun 

STI\ATHMOKE 
A-CKOUP  PLAN 


Which  paper?  Which  for  everyday 
printing?  Which  for  better  or  pres- 
tige printing?  Which  for  the  best 
or  distinguished  printing?  Which  for 
novel -appearing  or  decorative  print- 
ing? The  new  StRATHMORE 
4 -Group  Plan  tells.  It  divides  all 
STRATHMORE  Papers  into  groups 
— three  groups  at  three  price  levels 
and  a  fourth  group  of  novelty  or 
decorative  papers.  Given  a  price  limi- 


tation, the  plan  points  instantly  to 
the  right-priced  Strathmore  papers. 
Given  a  quality  specification,  the 
plan  points  instantly  to  right-quali- 
tied  Strathmore  paper  ....  What 
advertising  man  doesn't  want 
to  create  better  direct-mail?  The 
4 -Group  Plan  Card  (preceding  page) 
is  the  new  plan  in  use  form.  Consider 
this  card  an  applicant  for  a  job.  A 
stamp  hires  him.  Use  the  coupon. 
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How  Radio  Broadcasting  Is  Being 
Used  as  an  Advertising  Tool 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   16] 

troduced      with      the  /  n- ~\  some  newspapers  and 

statement    that    the                                 ■■»!■  i'^  t  |  magazines    run    ques- 

program    is    g  i  v  e  n  .  ^,    -               v              '■-t  ■  - — •  1  tionable      advertising 

through  the  courtesy  ',,-'  ,-''--  j  i"  ^^eir  columns. 

cases  have  not  proved     ^^^^^^R  W         -  '    t  ^IB^^^^^t         upon    an    ethical   and 

announcer  closes  the  ^^^^B^^m^m^^'  ""'3*'  '^''  —  —^T'  -^  °f  ^^^s  company  radio 
feature  with  the  ^^S^^S^'^^^^  — —  'Z-^ —  .  ^-"--^-^ ,  —  _  ,  audiences  are  enabled 
statement  that  a  book-  ^S*-^^!!^^^^— '^'^'r  -  ^*  '  "^  \  \-0  listen-in  on  pro- 
let  or  other  literature     *B=sfs      ..^■^' -"^^ 2-— :~£,i'r—'~~'^ ^  '  — 1. !^-j—   -   -' — ■     grams  built   up  on  a 

giving      further      in-  ©Bro»nBrob.     }j  j  g  jj     standard     of 

formation  will  be  rpjjg  ^^jj^  f^„  ^^^^^  ^  receiving  set  with  him  wherever  he  '"^'"^^  Following  is 
mailed   upon   request.         I  .  u-uiu.ifii-j  »  •  a     schedule     of     the 

_,  ',  .  ^        ^        JL  goes — to  camp,  his  shack  bv  the  lakeside,  out  canoeino;,  on        ,  .■,    ,  x. 

The    speaker    is    not      ,  .     '^  '  ,  A       ^    j  i  r  .i  i-        charges   that  are   be- 

permitted  to  sav  anv-  !»*  motor  tours,  everywhere  One  finds  members  of  the  radio  j^^  ^^^^  ^^,  ^^j,^p 
thing  about  the  prod-  a"dience  in  the  most  unhkely  places.  Public  interest  depends  f^^.  ..^jn^e  on  the  air." 
uct  or  service  being  >"  great  measure  on  the  tpiahty  of  the  programs.  If  these  jt  has  been  deemed 
advertised  beyond  the  fleteriorate,  then  radio  will  gradually  lose  its  interest.  Adver-  best  to  include  them 
mere  mention  of  the  tisers  who  pay  for  '•time  on  the  air"  may  therefore  be  looked  so  that  those  inter- 
company name  in  the  upon  as  rendering  a  public  service  beyond  all  power  to  measure  ested  may  get  an  idea 
opening    and    closing  of    what    it    costs    to 

announcements.  Many  ^     present   a    radio   pro- 

national      advertisers  gram : 

sponsor  a  musical  hour  once  a  week,    in   this    manner,    with    a    strict    ad-       o"*^  h^'if'^h *3i2-o 

and  the  procedure  is  the  same,  with    herence  to  the  yet  unstated  ethics  of       one-quarter  hour"!!!'.!'.!!!!!!!  195!35 
the  advantage  that  the  name  of  the    the  medium,  is  not  objectionable  to       xen-minute  'morning"  oi- "af't'er-  '"^'^'^ 

orchestra  or  quartet  or  duo  is  fea-    radio    audiences.    Advertisers    who  "oon  talk  125.00 

tured  by  the  name  of  the  advertising  are  broadcasting  in  this  way  con-  The  foregoing  charges  are  for  broad- 
company,  thus  affording  a  closer  link  tinually  receive  hundreds  of  un-  casting  from  WEAF  alone,  on  a  one- 
with  advertising  in  other  mediums,    solicited  letters  stating  the  listeners'    time    basis.     Discounts    are    offered 

In  response  to  inquiries  many  ad-    appreciation   and    gratitude   for   the    for  more  frequent  broadcasting, 
vertisers  send  educational  or  inform-    programs.  In    addition    to    the    facilities    of 

ative  literature,  recipe  books,  calen-    WEAF,  the  American  Telegraph  and 

dars,  radio  logs,  and  other  direct-  ^  I  "'HE  attitude  of  the  controlling  Telephone  Company  offers  a  linked- 
mail  novelties.  X  station  in  the  matter  of  what  it    up  system  that  embraces  a  network 

Some  companies  that  have  been  will  permit  to  be  sent  out  over  the  air  of  twelve  cities  at  the  present  time, 
"on  the  air"  for  a  long  time  are  con-  is  therefore  an  important  considera-  In  other  words,  an  advertiser  can 
tent  to  give  their  programs  and  do  tion.  If  the  station  will  not  permit  have  his  program  from  "WEAF 
not  attempt  to  tie  up  toll  broadcast-  broadcasting  of  any  questionable  transmitted  to  Boston,  Providence, 
ing  with  any  other  forms  of  adver-  material  or  the  dissemination  of  out-  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo, 
tising  they  may  be  doing.  They  and-out  advertising  talks,  then  the  Cincinnati,  Davenport,  Detroit, 
prefer  instead  to  let  the  excellence  public  reaction  is  beneficial.  Unfor-  Washington,  Cleveland  and  !IVIinne- 
of  their  offering  create  a  favorable  tunately,  there  seem  to  be  a  number  apolis,  over  a  specially  engineered 
impression  on  the  consumer,  in  the  of  privately  owned  stations  that  per-  telephone  circuit,  and  broadcasted 
belief  that,  everything  being  equal,  mit  toll  broadcasting  of  offensively  from  each  of  these  centers.  For  one 
the  public  will  think  of  them  when  it  direct  programs.  It  is  these  stations  hour  a  week  on  this  network,  the 
comes  into  the  market  for  their  par-  that  have  brought  down  a  great  deal  charges  are  as  follows : 
ticular  product.  of  the  shafted  barbs  that  have  been       on  a  yearly  basis $2,052.50 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  among     directed   against  all  radio   advertis-       sisT'^months'^. !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  2!337!50 

both  advertisers  and  listeners-in,  is    ing.     One   could   with   equal   justice       Nine  months  2.250.00 

that  radio  advertising,  if  conducted    condemn  printed  advertising  because        Whether  radio  broadcasting  can  be 
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GRAPH  SHOWING  INCREASE  IN  NET  PAID 
CIRCUUTION  FROM  ABC  FIGURES 


Like  the 

Genial  Creole 

Tradesman  of 

Historic  Louisiana 

The 

ATLANTIC 

MONTHLY 

too,  gives 

"LAGNIAPPE" 

(LANYAP) 

When  the  French  housewife  of  the  south- 
ern Louisiana  coast  country  buys  her  day's 
supplies  of  the  village  grocer  he  often  adds 
an  extra  item  to  her  purchase,  such  as  an 
orange  or  two,  an  artichoke  or  other  del- 
icacy, as  a  courtesy  bonus,  and  this  he  calls 
"Lagniappe" —  "a  leetle  bit  more  dan 
Madame  buys  —  and  wid  my  compliments." 


So,  too,  The  Atlantic  — for  while 
its  rate  to  the  advertiser  is  based 
on  a  rebate-backed  guarantee  of  a 
net  paid  circulation  of  iio,ooo,  it 
actually  gives  "Lagniappe"  in  the 
form  of  an  additional  2.0,000  at 
current  A.  B.  C.  figures. 

Here,  then,  is  a  premium  circula- 
tion which  will  appeal  to  the 
acumen  of  the  advertiser  and 
space-buyer,  because  of  its  actual 
value  in  volume  and  because  it  is 


available  in  one  of  America's  old- 
est and  highly  respected  monthly 
magazines. 

The  Atlantic's  consistent  growth  is 
the  result  of  strict  adherence  to  a 
constructive,  sound  editorial  policy 
laid  down  by  its  famous  founders 
sixty-eight  years  ago. 

The  management  has  never  re- 
sorted to  forcing  an  inflated  circula- 
tion. Its  increase  is  normal,  healthy 
and  constant. 


Advertisers  will  hear  in  mind  that  in  figuring  The  Atlantic's  rate  per  page  per  thou- 
sand, the  excess  above  110,000  should  not  be  reckoned.  Kates,  sample  copies  and 
full  information  will  be  sent  protnptly  on  request.  Write  now,  tvhile  the  idea  is  warm. 

The  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


8  Arlington  Street 


QUALITY  GROUP 
MAGAZINE 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
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li  your  logical 
prospects  are  definable  as  to 
character,  number  and  location, 
you  should  read  the  series 
of  articles  appearing  in  The 
Three  Circles  magazine 
on  the  general  subject  of 
"Reaching  Class  Buyers." 

To  those  whose  prospects 
are  definable,  current  and 
other  issues  of  The  Three 
Circles  will  be  gladly  mail- 
ed upon  request. 

Evans  -Winter- Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

820  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  Evans  -Winter  -  Hebb  organization  has  within  itself  complete  facilities  for  the 

planning  and  production  of  direct  advertising  and  other  printing:  Analysis  -  Plan 

Copy  -  Design  -  Art  -  Photo-Engraving  -  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing 

Binding  -  Mailing 


accepted  as  an  advertising  medium  has 
been  answered  affirmatively  by  some 
of  the  most  prominent  advei-tising 
agencies  in  the  country.  These  agents 
were  quiclc  to  see  that  the  use  of  the 
new  medium  presages  a  new  era  in  the 
relations  of  a  business  organization 
with  the  public  it  serves.  Not  long 
ago  one  of  the  large  insurance  com- 
panies broadcast  its  annual  banquet 
with  the  result  that  expressions  of  ap- 
proval poured  in  from  an  amazing 
number  of  policyholders,  who  for  the 
first  time  felt  they  really  were  integral 
members  of  a  living,  human  organiza- 
tion. Instead  of  only  the  comparative- 
ly few  guests  it  was  physically  possible 
to  invite  to  attend  the  function,  the 
manner  in  which  the  parent  broadcast- 
ing station  linked  up  with  stations  in 
outlying  cities  enabled  at  least  a  mil- 
lion people  to  enjoy  the  banquet. 

THE  most  scientific  tie-up  with  ra- 
dio broadcasting  that  I  know  of  is 
that  of  one  of  the  leading  tire  com- 
panies. This  advertiser  emphasizes  the 
value  of  his  broadcasting  in  direct -mail 
pieces  to  his  dealers,  and  loses  no  op- 
portunity to  create  a  favorable  im- 
pression for  his  product  in  an  ethical 
way.  To  the  public  he  offers  a  radio 
log  for  the  tabulation  of  distant  sta- 
tions for  quick  reference,  and  this 
useful  device  is  offered  without  strings 
of  any  sort.  In  its  newspaper  cam- 
paign a  coupon  also  offers  the  radio  log 
and  space  is  left  for  the  filling  in 
of  valuable  prospect  information.  The 
response  from  this  company's  radio  ad- 
vertising has  been  great  beyond  all 
expectation.  The  success  is  attributed 
directly  to  the  good  impression  created 
by   the   broadcasting   programs. 

What  an  advertiser  does  in  con- 
junction with  his  broadcasting  is 
optional.  As  has  been  instanced  in  a 
preceding  paragraph,  toll  broadcasting 
can  be  permitted  to  speak  for  itself, 
or  any  number  of  tie-ups  may  be  used. 
Most  advertisers,  however,  prefer  to 
supplement  their  broadcasting  pro- 
grams by  direct  mail.  A  large  meat 
packer,  with  a  national  business,  broad- 
casts menus  and  sends  the  printed  in- 
structions and  recipes  to  those  who 
ask  for  them.  Another  company  in  the 
radio  parts  field  sends  letters  to  its 
dealers  calling  attention  to  some  spe- 
cial feature  on  forthcoming  programs, 
backing  this  up  with  newspaper  ad- 
vertising to  the  radio  public.  With 
the  letters  to  dealers  are  sent  attrac- 
tive window  posters,  printed  in  colors, 
announcing  the  broadcasting  feature. 

A  casual  survey  of  a  list  of  broad- 
casting advertisers  shows  that  they 
come  from  no  specific  branch  of  indus- 
try. Publishers  and  bankers,  retailers 
and  manufacturers,  bankers  and  insur- 
ance companies,  department  stores  and 
motor  car  manufacturers,  furriers  and 
optometrists — almost  every  line  of  en- 
deavor is  represented.  Some  advertis- 
ers answer  every  letter  received  from 
the  radio  audience  and  make  the  names 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  future  follow- 
up  list. 

Rather  than  meriting  condemnation, 
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radio  advertisers  should  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  individuals  who  are  render- 
ing an  invaluable  public  service. 
Music,  health  talks,  market  informa- 
tion, investment  advice,  domestic 
science  courses — all  these  and  more 
have  been  made  available  to  the  public 
through  the  effort  of  radio  advertisers. 
This  service  cannot  be  procured  or 
rendered  in  any  other  way.  The  ques- 
tion is  often  asked,  "Who  is  to  pay  for 
radio  broadcasting?"  Who  pays  for 
any  advertising?  If  radio  broadcast- 
ing makes  for  an  increased  volume  of 
sales,  then  mass  production  takes  care 
of  the  toll,  just  as  it  takes  care  of  the 
cost  of  any  other  form  of  advertising. 
"But  we  cannot  measure  the  results," 
is  another  statement  often  heard.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  have  before  me  any 
number  of  letters  that  serve  to  show 
just    how    results   can   be   measured. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter  written 
by  a  maker  of  mayonnaise  who  went 
on  the  air  for  the  first  time  on  April  6, 
last.  He  was  a  newcomer  in  the  field, 
and  I  asked  him  for  his  reactions.  He 
wrote  me,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  results  from  this  broadcasting 
have  been  quite  satisfactory.  We  have 
received  a  large  number  of  replies  [a 
recipe  book  had  been  offered]  of  the 
most  personal  and  appreciative  nature. 
We  believe  this  medium  brings  us  to 
our  new  and  old  consumers  at  a  time 
when  they  are  in  a  most  receptive 
mood. 

HERE  is  a  letter  written  to  the 
treasurer  of  a  large  flour  concern 
that  would  seem  to  prove  the  far-reach- 
ing influence  of  radio  advertising.  It 
was  written  by  a  representative  of  a 
motor  car  company,  and  is  doubly  ef- 
fective because  the  story  it  tells  does 
not  concern  either  the  flour  company's 
product  or  the  product  sold  by  the  rep- 
resentative: 

In  booking  up  three  of  my  customers 
yesterday,  I  gave  them  the  option  of 
selecting  the  tires  which  they  preferred 
on  their  cars.  These  are  all  of  the 
very  highest  standard  makes  and  are 
very  little  different  as  to  quality.  In 
every  case  the  customer  decided  on  the 

,  stating  that  they 

had  received  so  much  enjoyment  from 
their  broadcasting  that  they  were  glad 
to  show  their  appreciation  by  buying 
their  tires. 

These  letters,  and  hundreds  of  others 
that  I  have  seen,  not  only  establish 
that  radio  broadcasting  i.s  advertising, 
but  that  it  is  advertising  with  a  fmida- 
mental  psychological  difference.  The 
listeners-in  come  to  get  a  sort  of  feel- 
ing for  the  radio  advertiser  that  no 
amount  of  intrinsic  merit  or  printed 
advertising  could  succeed  in  duplicat- 
ing. Toll  broadcasting  builds  good 
will,  undoubtedly,  and  to  my  mind  it 
builds  it  in  a  special  sense.  It  human- 
izes the  sentiment  by  making  a  friend 
of  the  listener-in — in  other  words,  in- 
culcates in  him  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  intimacy  that  no  other  form  of 
advertising  has  yet  succeeded  in  doing. 

No  advertiser  should  take  to  broad- 
casting in  the  belief  that  he  will  get 
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This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in  The  Enquirer — each  personal 
izing  a  Cincinnati  suburb  by  describing  the  type  of  woman  characteristic  of 
this  suburb,  and  giving  The  Enquirer's  coverage  of  the  district. 
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Mrs*  Clifton  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Heiress  to  Millions 


Mrs.  Clifton's  earliest  recollections  arc  of  a  big  stone  house  set 
deep  in  a  park  of  elms;  and  of  the  wainscotted  library  where  her 
father,  each  morning,  retired  to  read  his  Enquirer. 

Today,  from  her  spacious  apartment,  Mrs.  Clifton  can  sec  the 
smart  subdivision  that  has  replaced  the  park  of  elms.  But 
otherwise  there  have  been  few  changes.  Mrs.  Clifton's  life  is  the 
judicious,  sane  life  her  parents  led. 

One  of  the  family  habits  which  Mrs.  Clifton  has  inherited  is 
that  of  reading  The  Enquirer.  To  it,  like  her  father,  she  turns 
each  morning.  Naturally,  such  a  reader  as  Mrs.  Clifton  is  prized 
by  every  advertiser.  She  has  been  trained  from  girlhood  to  know 
the  best ;  she  can  afford  it  when  she  sees  it. 

How  many  Mrs.  Cliftons  are  there?  In  her  suburb  are  1021 
residence  buildings;  to  it,  daily,  are  delivered  1424  Enquirers. 
A  rich  market  covered  thoroughly,  economically  by  one  great 
medium — The  Daily  Enquirer. 
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congratulates  the 

American  Association 

—OF— 

Advertising  Agencies 

for  the  initiation  of  their  great 
investigation  relative  to  a 
qualitative  analysis  of  maga- 
zine circulation,  which  is  now 
being  made  by  their  Depart- 
ment of  Research,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Starch,  the  first  phase  of  which 
will  be  completed   this  year. 

We  offer  our  sincere  co-op- 
eration. 


ELLWOOD  TANSEY 

Advertising  Manager 

General  Offices,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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results  from  its  use  alone,  although 
even  this  statement  has  been  made  by 
one  advertiser  who  used  no  other  ad- 
vertising medium.  His  product  is 
sold  in  retail  grocery  stores.  Adver- 
tisers whose  programs  are  well  known 
to  the  radio  audience  do  not  sacrifice 
any  part  of  their  regular  advertising 
budget  to  carry  on  broadcasting.  One 
of  them  told  me,  when  1  asked  him 
about  I'esults,  that  the  medium  was  in- 
tangible, and  that  the  ratio  between 
listeners  and  letters  received  in  re- 
sponse to  any  one  broadcasting  pro- 
gram is  too  great  to  be  of  any  value 
as  a  yardstick.  He  was  more  than 
satisfied  with  what  it  was  doing  for 
him  in  the  way  of  prestige  and  expects 
to  increase  his  broadcasting  appropria- 
tion steadily. 

However,  any  manufacturer  with  na- 
tional distribution  who  ties  up  with 
broadcasting  from  only  one  station,  no 
matter  where  located,  makes  a  radical 
mistake.  Several  national  advertisers 
have  tried  it — and  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  a  hornet's  nest.  Their  dealers  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  pro- 
gram was  not  picked  up  by  radio  fans 
protested  against  the  apparent  sec- 
tional favoritism.  To  gain  the  best 
results,  it  seems  that  national  adver- 
tisers must  utilize  the  facilities  of  a 
system  that  embraces  a  wide  expanse 
of  territory  because  of  its  linkage  with 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

WHAT  has  just  been  stated  would 
seem  to  be  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  claims  made  for  various  receiving 
sets  now  being  marketed,  the  makers 
of  which  state  that  the  most  distant 
station  may  be  picked  up  on  the  appara- 
tus. That  statement  is  true  only  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  needs  qualifying. 
Any  expert  will  testify  that  dependable 
quality  radio  reception  is  limited  to  a 
radius  of  50  to  100  miles,  from  broad- 
casting stations  of  present-day  power. 
It  is  possible  to  tune  in  on  distant  sta- 
tions, of  course,  but  the  feat  is  more 
or  less  uncertain  and  the  quality  of 
the  resulting  reception  is  often  poor. 
A  national  advertiser  who  expends  his 
radio  efforts  in  one  small  section  of 
the  country  is  therefore  wasting  money. 
If  advertisers  look  upon  radio  broad- 
casting as  an  advertising  tool,  and 
subject  it  to  the  same  test  they  do 
other  advertising  media,  then  the  prob- 
lem becomes  simplified.  It  should  al- 
ways be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  experience  of  successful  companies 
has  shown  that  it  will  not  do  to  use 
it  at  the  expense  of  some  other  form 
of  advertising.  If  the  budget  will  not 
permit  of  a  comprehensive  program  at 
stated  intervals — fi'equent  insertions, 
in  other  words — then  it  is  questionable 
if  the  results  will  be  worth  the  money 
expended. 

There  is  one  thought  I  would  like 
to  leave  with  the  reader.  Opposition 
to  radio,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to 
learn,  comes  from  those  who  believe 
that  it  will  supplant  some  older  adver- 
tising medium.  What  if  it  does?  If 
radio  broadcasting   proves   superior  to 
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another  medium  (which  I  don't  grant 
for  a  moment),  then  it  has  a  right  to 
supplant  it,  just  as  the  motor  car  sup- 
planted the  horse  and  buggy,  the  elec- 
tric light  took  the  place  of  candles, 
and  sails  gave  place  to  steam.  If  we 
believe  in  progress,  then  we  must  view 
with  open  mind  any  effort  or  idea  that 
makes  for  the  advance  of  civilization. 
If  toll  broadcasting  does  not  prove  it- 
self, then  why  the  worry  and  apprehen- 
sion? It  will  then  fall  because  of  its 
very  ineptitude. 


Hciiitt   Rubber  Company 

Of  Buffalo,  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobile tires,  rubber  specialties  and 
rubber  mechanical  goods,  has  passed 
from  the  control  of  the  H.  H.  Hewitt 
estate  to  that  of  J.  H.  Kelly  and  F.  V. 
Springer,  both  of  whom  have  been  in 
active  management  of  the  concern  for 
several  years.  When  the  reorganiza- 
tion is  complete  they  will  serve  in  the 
capacities  of  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales  respectively. 


Illinois   Advertising   Clubs 

Held  their  first  annual  convention 
in  Springfield  on  April  8.  The  separate 
clubs  of  the  state  were  organized  into 
a  body  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  W.  Frank  McClure, 
Chicago:  vice-president,  S.  C.  Blair, 
Peoria;  secretary.  Miss  Minerva  Agur, 
Chicago;  treasurer,  Charles  J.  Scheetz. 
Joliet.  An  effort  was  made  to  prevail 
upon  the  State  Legislature  to  pass  a 
statute  in  the  interest  of  truth  in  ad- 
vertising and  this  will  be  followed  up 
by  the  committee  appointed  at  a  sec- 
ond hearing  in  the  near  future. 


Don  M.  Parker 

Has  been  appointed  vice-president  of 
the  Hawley  Advertising  Company,  Inc., 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Parker  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Century  Company, 
publishers,  for  15  years,  as  advertis- 
ing manager  of  The  Century  and  St. 
Nicholas,  business  manager  of  the 
American  Golfer,  and  finally  as  sec- 
retary of  the  company. 


John   Clyde  Oswald 

Has  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Oswald  Publishing  Company,  pub- 
lishers of  the  American  Printer,  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  manager- 
director  of  the  New  York  Employing 
Printers  Association  to  succeed  the  late 
William  L.  Roberts.  He  vidll  be  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Oswald  Publishing  Com- 
pany by  M.  J.  O'Neill,  the  present 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 


John    Curtiss   Company.   Inc. 

Advertising,  moved  its  offices  on 
April  6  to  the  Postum  Building,  250 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


Adam  Kessler 

Artist,  employed  by  the  Postergraph 
Company  of  Cleveland,  lost  his  life  in 
a  fire  in  that  citv  on  the  morning  of 
March  30.  Mr.  Kessler  was  fifty-two 
years  old  and  had  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  Williamsburg 
section  of  Brooklyn. 


HAVE  you  read  your  1925  copy  of  "Greater 
Milwaukee  Facts  and  Figures?"  You  will 
find  this  hook  of  great  value  in  comparing  the 
sales  possihilities  in  the  Milwaukee  market 
with  those  existing  in  other  national  markets. 
"Facts  and  Figures"  show  why  buying  power 
is  always  at  a  high  point  in  Milwaukee — why 
this  market  is  one  of  the  most  dependable  sales 
territories  in  America.  Everyone  interested 
in  building  permanent  business  at  low  cost 
should  study  the  up-to-the-minute  facts  which 
this  book  contains. 

Copies  of  "Greater  Milwaukee  Facts  and  Fig- 
ures" have  been  mailed  to  advertising  agencies. 
Any  sales  executive  may  have  a  copy  on  request. 
Write  promptly  as  the  quantity  is  limited. 


J' The  Milwaukee 
OURNAL 
FIRST- by  Metit 

HARRY  J.  GRANT 

Publishi- 

R.A.  TURNQUISr 

Advertising  Manager 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE.  Inc. 
National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

UETROIT 
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CWAP  it  for  ideas,  facts, 
'^  figures,  suggestions, 
criticism  of  direct  mail 
advertising —  12  lively, 
practical  issues  of — 

The  MAILBAG 


The 

Mailbag 

(>24  Caxton  Bldg. 
Cleveland 
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Popular 
Homecraft 


Not  a  new  magazine — ^just  a  new  group 
name  for  such  departments  as: 

Fashions  Good  Foods 

Patterns  Needlework 

Architecture   Gardening 

Better  Furnishings 
Entertainment  Radio 
The  Orchard     Poultry 
Painting  and  Decorating 

This  magazine  is  packed  with  helpful  sug- 
gestions in  "the  fine  art  of  homemaking." 

Our  subscribers  are  largely  home  owners. 

You  can  reach  a  million    Small    Town 
Homes  by  using  the  pages  of 

The  Popular  Home  Magazine 

People's  Popular  Monthly 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Carl  C.  Proper 

Editor  and  Publisher 


Graham  Stewart 

Advertising  Direcior 


AFFILIATED-AKTISTS,  Inc. 

^rt  for  <^dvertismg 


TWO   WEST   FORTY- SIXTH   STREET 
NEW  YORK-TELEPHONE  BRYANT  2329 


Jarvis  A.  Wood 

A  Tribute 
By  William  Edwards  Cameron 

JARVIS  A.  WOOD,  senior  partner  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  who  passed 
away  on  the  afternoon  of  April  9, 
was,  to  those  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him  closely,  a  friend  among 
friends.  For  making  himself  loved,  he 
had  a  genius  which  marked  him  as  the 
apostle  of  sunshine,  good  humor  and 
happiness.  Becoming  acquainted  with 
him  was  not  difficult,  and  once  num- 
bered among  those  whom  he  counted 
as  of  his  flock,  one  could  never  for- 
swear loyalty  to  him. 

For  shepherd  he  was,  and  sage.  He 
was  poet,  artist  and  philosopher.  His 
wit  was  as  spontaneous  as  his  bubbling 
spirits  were  contagious.  To  sit  with 
him  was  to  laugh  with  him — while 
learning  from  him  out  of  his  wisdom 
and  experience.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school — the  school  which  re- 
flects only  the  good  of  life,  the  true 
and  the  ingenuous.  There  was  no 
guile  in  his  brave  old  heart — which 
was  as  youthful  as  a  boy's,  at  seventy- 
one. 

Mr.  Wood's  influence  upon  advertis- 
ing was  outstanding,  though  his  activi- 
ties were  marked  by  modesty  and  self- 
eflfacement.  His  way  was  a  silent  one 
in  his  professional  career;  but  his  im- 
press upon  his  craft  was  as  great  as 
it  was  practical  and  as  far-reaching  as 
it  was  original. 

As  a  business  writer  he  was  unique 
and  he  was  the  master  of  selling  epi- 
gram. Though  he  had  long  re- 
linquished the  pen  for  administrative 
duties,  when  he  put  it  to  paper,  all  of 
the  old  sparkle,  logic,  magnetism  and 
power  crackled  in  English  which  chal- 
lenged the  prowess  of  all  contempo- 
raries. The  advertising  business  will 
miss  Jarvis  A.  Wood,  as  will  the  hun- 
dreds who  called  him  comrade.  There 
is  no  one  to  take  his  place. 


MacManus,  Inc. 

Announces  the  opening  of  a  new 
branch  oflice  in  Cincinnati.  The  new 
office  will  direct  the  advertising  of  the 
Crosley  Radio  Corporation,   same  city. 


W  .  Burgess  ?\esbitt 

Has  been  elected  president  of  Arte- 
mas  Ward,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  will 
continue  as  president  of  the  Ideal 
Cocoa  &  Chocolate  Company  and  of 
the  Listerated  Gum  Corporation. 


Norman  M.  Markicell 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  American  Molasses  Company  and 
the  Nulmoline  Company,  has  joined 
Hommann,  Tarcher  &  Cornell,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  as  ac- 
count executive. 


Miss  Vera  Dooner 

For  a  number  of  years  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of 
Sterns'  Brothers,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Bar- 
net    Leather   Company,   same  city. 
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Complete 

Coverage  of  the 

Automotive  Field 


Manufacturers 

Wholesalers 

Retailers 


obtained  ihrouffh 
the  .       ^ 
puhlicaiions 
of  the 


AUTOMOTIVE    DIVISION 

U  P.  C. 


Complete   Coverage 

of  the  quantity  buyers   in   the   automotive   industry  and   trade  can  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  the  following  publications: 


A  utomotive 
Industries 

The  A  utomohile 
Trade  Directory 


To  Reach  Manufacturers 

A  weekly  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  of  complete 
vehicles,  parts  and  accessories.  Its  paid  subscribers  number  7.291.  including 
executives  and  buyers  of  most  of  the  important  automotive  factories  of  the 
country.     It's  the  authority  of  the  industry. 

.4  buyers'  reference  book  going  to  specifying  and  buying  executives  in  the 
automotive  industry.  Issued  quarterly.  Circulation  approximately  5,000 
copies  per  issue.     Gives  thorough  coverage  of  factory'  buying  power. 


Motor  World 
Wholesale 


Chilton 

A  utoinohiU 

Directory 


To  Reach  Wholesalers 
Now  .Motor  \\  orld.  Starting  with  issue  of  May  28th  will  be  a  weekly  pub 
lication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  wholesalers  in  the  auto 
moti\"e  trade,  appealing  strongh"  to  all  wholesalers  of  cars,  replacement  parts 
accessories,  tires,  batteries,  electrical  supplies,  shop  equipment,  radio,  etc. 
and  to  their  executives,  travelers  and  salesmen.  Its  circulation — highly  con 
centrated  and  of  great  value — will  also  include  manufacturers'  agents,  branch 
houses  and  hardware  jobbers  selling  automotive  supplies. 

.\  buyers'  reference  book  for  automotive  wholesalers.  Issued  quarterly. 
Guaranteed  annual  circulation  80.000  copies.  In  addition  to  reaching  all 
wholesalers,  a  copy  is  sent  to  practically  all  worth-while  dealers  of  the 
country  at  least  once  a  year.     The  buying  guide  of  the  trade. 


A  utomohile 
Trade    Journal 

Motor  Age 


'To  Reach  Dealers 

The  leading  monthly  trade  publication  of  the  automotive  industry,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  %vholesalers  and  retailers.  Has  largest  paid  trade  circu- 
lation in  field,  its  nearly  -tO.OOO  subscribers  including  approximately  36.000 
proved   trade   buyers. 

The  leading  weekly  publication  devoted  to  the  automotive  trade.  Its  paid 
circulation  is  21.514.  nearly  all  going  to  dealers,  jobbers,  service  stations  and 
others   engaged    in   the  retail  automotive  trade. 


Commercial 
Car  Journal 


Truck  beaUn 
llie  autli(irit\    of  the  motor  truck  industry.     Published   monthly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  manufacturers,  dealers  and  service  stations   serving  that  field.     Paid 
trade    circulation   largest   in   field,    its   subscribers    numbering   8,243. 


Chilton   Tractor 
&  Equipment 
Journal 

El  Automovil 
Americano 

The  American 

Automobile 


Fordson  Dealers 
The  onlv  publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  Fordson  dealers. 
Paid   circulation  4.865.     All    Fordson  dealers  are  covered   every  two   issues. 
Issued   monthly. 

Foreign  Dealers 
A   monthly   publication   printed   in   Spanish.      Reaches    the   Spanish-speaking 
automotive  dealers  throughout  the  world.     -An  authority  on  foreign  trade  of 
proved  value  to  .American  advertisers.     Circulation,  5,495. 

.\  similar  monthly  publication,  printed  in  English,  with  a  circulation  of  over 
5,000.  Devoted  to  interests  of  retail  automotive  trade  in  all  countries  out- 
side United  States  where  English  is  spoken  or  used  commercially. 


The  use  of  all,  or  such  of  these  publications  as  you  may  need  to  cover  the  particular  field  you  desire 

to  reach,  will  give  you  the  most  comprehensive  coverage  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at  a  very  reasonable 

cost. 

Further  information  and  rates  will  be  supplied  on  request. 

Chilton  Class  Journal  Company 

Automotive  Division  United  Publishers  Corporation 


Trade  Jou 


Automobile 

Commercial    Car   Journal 

.Motor    Transport 

Chilton   .Automobile  Director 

The  .Automobile  Trade  Direi 

Chillon   Tractor    &   Equipmer 


Philadelphia 
Chestnut  and  56th   Streets 


Motor    World 
Motor    Age 
Automotive    In 
F.l    Automovil 


New  York 
239  West  39th  Street 


Chicago 
5  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
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Publisher  and  Agency 
Cooperation 

[continued  from  page  38] 

able  group  of  fabric  manufacturers. 
It  was  a  fabric  that  has  practically 
no  sale  over  the  retail  counter  and  can 
be  utilized  only  by  the  manufacturers 
of  ready-to-wear.  Its  rise  and  fall  in 
sale  and  in  favor  are  determined  al- 
most entirely  by  style  except  for  a 
certain  .«mall  quantity  of  it  that  is  used 
year  in  and  year  out  by  one  division 
of  the  ready-to-wear  industry.  It  had 
been  good  several  years  previous,  but 
its  style  cycle  had  waned.  There  was 
an  opportunity  to  bring  it  forward 
again  to  a  certain  extent  on  account  of 
improvements  that  had  been  made  by 
producers,  and  a  slight  reaction  in 
style.  There  was  no  chance  by  adver- 
tising to  do  anything  to  put  it  back  at 
its  peak.  That  time  will  probably 
come  later.  We  reviewed  this  whole 
situation  with  two  or  three  represen- 
tatives of  the  agency.  We  held  a  num- 
ber of  discussions;  we  conducted  a 
cable  correspondence  with  our  Paris 
fashion  office;  we  charted  out  the  con- 
ditions and  the  opportunity  and  the 
limits  of  that  opportunity  and  the  vital 
time  element  as  it  relatively  affects 
the  fabric  producer,  the  garment 
manufacturer,  the  retail  merchant,  and 
the   woman  consumer. 

All  this  occurred  in  April  and  May 
when  fabrics  for  the  following  winter's 
use  had  been  on  the  market  for  weeks, 
and  their  relative  acceptance  had  been 
definitely  established  and  initial  orders 
had  been  placed.  A  style  drive  on 
merchants  and  manufacturers  at  that 
moment  with  the  reasonable  coopera- 
tion that  could  have  been  secured  from 
creators,  had  in  it  the  elements  of  prob- 
able success  within  certain  limits.  The 
campaign  that  was  eventually  put 
through  was  focused  around  a  couple 
of  fine  pieces  of  literature  to  the  manu- 
facturer when  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  do  anything  even  if  he  wanted  to. 
Six  pages  were  ordered  in  our  papers 
during  the  summer  to  tell  about  the 
consumer  advertising  that  was  going 
to  run  in  the  fall,  and  $.50,000  or  $60,- 
000  were  spent  on  the  women  in  the 
fall,  urging  them  to  buy  garments 
that  did  not  exist.  Of  course  the  pro- 
position was  an  absolute  and  flat 
failure. 

When  the  agent  announced  his  plan 
in  May,  we  urged  its  reconsideration 
and  tried  to  show  that  it  would  mean 
the  loss  of  money  for  the  spenders  and 
loss  of  prestige  for  the  agent.  Their 
conception  of  what  we  were  talking 
about  was  expressed  in  the  final  reply 
made  to  us — "You  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
We  gave  you  one  page  more  than  we 
gave  the  woman's  paper." 


Rolls-Royce  of  America,  Inc. 

Has  engaged  the  Philip  Kobbe  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  of  New  York,  to  execute  a 
direct-by-mail  campaign  on  a  limited 
list. 


NEW  PICTURE 

IN  THE 

PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE 

That  big  photograph  showing  the  entire 
plant.  It's  being  removed  from  the  Presi- 
dent's office.  He  isn't  worried  about  produc- 
tion. His  factories  can  supply  all  demands. 

The  birdseye  view  of  the  factory  is  being 
replaced  by  a  group  picture  of  dealers.  This 
is  the  photograph  that  the  wide-awake 
manufacturer  is  studying  right  now,  because 
his  real  problem  is  distribution. 

How  can  he  make  these  dealers  better 
merchandisers  of  his  product?  How  can  he 
get  them  to  push  his  goods  over  competitive 
lines?  How  can  he  make  the  dealer  a  work- 
ing factor  in  his  sales  organization? 

Caxton  has  the  answer  to  these  questions. 
We  can  show  any  manufacturer  how  he  can 
increase  his  profits  through  Caxton  dealer 
to  consumer  service  which  gives  him  full 
control  over  his  dealers'  sales  activities. 

Ask  us  to  explain  this  to  you  direct  or  to 
your  advertising  agency.  The  whole  thing  is 
very  simple.  The  dealer  pays  for  the  service. 

THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 

Caxton  Building,  Cleveland 
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The     first     complete     treat- 
ment  of  the  use  of  art   in 
advertising 

Just  Off  the  Press! 
LARNED'S 

ILLUSTRATION 

IN 

ADVERTISING 

By    \V.     LIVINGSTON     LARNBD 
Vice-President    and    Art    Director    in    Chief    of 

the   Ethridge    Corrvpany 

321  pages.       6x9       212  illnstrations 

.54.00  net,  postpaid 

This  new  book  is  a  fact-packed  treatise  on 
the  use  of  art  in  advertising.  It  discusses 
principles,  methods,  technique,  advantages  and 
disadvantapes,  and  psychology  of  practically 
every  illustrative  treatment  for  practically 
every  advertising  need. 

Indispensable  illustration 
information 

Every  important  illustrative  method  is 
covered.  All  usual,  and  many  unusual  adver- 
tising requirements  are  considered.  The  book 
adopts  a  two-fold  attitude,  (1)  what  will  this 
particular  illustrative  method  do.  and  (2)  what 
illustrative  method  will  do  this  particular  job? 

Copy  ?       Product  ?       Market  ? 
Space?      Appeal? 

Given  the  copy,  what  illustration  shall  be  used? 
Here  Is  the  product,  how  can  it  be  pictured  best? 
These  are  the  strongest  appeals,  what  illustrative 
method  will  do  them  justice?  These  people  make 
up  our  market,  to  what  pictorial  treatment  will  they 

spend?       These     questions,     and     many     others. 


answered  In  this 


book. 


w 


A  fete  of  the  subjects  covered 

Atmoaphere  Pencil,     Crayon    and    Dry 

Action  Brush 

Sfrialization  Mechanical    Shading 

Borders  and  Mortises  Methods 

Using  White  Space  Photoaraphic     Illustration 

Outline    Technique  Pen   Drawings 

Human    Interest  Humor,    History.    Heroics 

Wtiodrut   Technique  Use   of  Black  Areas 

PpTupective  and    Hundreds    of    Others 

We  invite  you  to  see  it — free 


with   an   absolutely   free    and   unqualified 

privilege   to   return  or  purchase   as   you   wish.      Send 

request  now  for  a  copy  from   the  first  printing. 


FKKi:    EXAMINATION    COl  PON     | 

MoGRAW-Hn,L     BOOK     CO., 
370    SeTentb    Avenue,    New 

Send  me  for  10  days'  free  exa 
Larned's    Illustration   In   Advertising.    54 

I  agree  to  remit  for  the  book  or  to  r 
postpaid,  within   10   days  of  receipt. 

INC. 
York 

linatlon 
00. 
turn  It. 

^'""'^'   A.F.J^aJ-Vr, 

Outdoor  Advertising 
in  Its  Teens 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 


Mr.  Gude  suggested  that  I  see 
Samuel  Pratt  and  tell  him  frankly 
that  Mr.  Gude  had  promised  to  help 
me,  but  that  I  had  been  advised  by 
other  people  that  Mr.  Gude  might  do 
this  to  make  me  feel  friendly  when  he 
really  had  no  power,  and  that  unless 
Mr.  Pratt  approved  of  my  application, 
I  might  as  well  abandon  the  idea. 

I  did  exactly  as  Mr.  Gude  advised, 
and  Mr.  Pratt  did  exactly  what  Mr. 
Gude  said  Mr.  Pratt  would  do.  Mr. 
Pratt  told  me  that  Mr.  Gude  was  un- 
able to  do  anything  for  me,  that  he  had 
trouble  enough  to  keep  himself  in  the 
association,  and  that  I  had  come  to  the 
right  man  when  I  had  given  him  (Mr. 
Pratt)  my  confidence.  So  I  was  voted 
in  as  an  official  solicitor  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  Louisville 
a  few  weeks  later. 

THE  present  prosperity  of  the  bill- 
posters is  largely  due  to  the  single- 
mindedness  and  persistence  of  Barney 
Link.  Mr.  Link  started  out  in  life  as 
an  advance  agent  for  Buffalo  Bill.  R. 
J.  Campbell  had  a  similar  position  with 
Forepaugh's  Circus  before  taking  up 
billposting.  It  was  better  than  a  vaude- 
ville for  me  to  listen  to  Link  and  Camp- 
bell recount  their  experiences  in  mak- 
ing contracts  with  bankers  who  owned 
vacant  lots  on  which  the  tents  were 
erected,  city  officials  who  granted 
licenses  under  conditions  of  their  own 
and  the  many  other  people  who  looked 
at  the  coming  circus  as  a  chance  to 
make  easy  money. 

Link  and  Campbell  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  "paint."  They  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  discourage  the 
development  of  "paint."  Yet  both  rec- 
ognized that  men  like  Gude,  Gunning, 
Cusack  and  O'Brien  who  were  operat- 
ing large  paint  plants  could  very 
quickly  change  their  bulletins  to  poster 
stands  and  accept  "paper." 

Link  finally  persuaded  the  associa- 
tion to  throw  out  all  official  solicitors 
who  did  not  agree  to  concentrate  on 
"paper"  alone.  After  putting  in  ten 
years  of  development  work  and  build- 
ing up  a  large  department  for  han- 
dling such  work,  I  felt  it  was  a  great 
injustice  to  have  my  solicitorship  taken 
away  from  me. 

Later,  when  action  was  brought  by 
United  States  District  Attorney  Sims 
against  the  association  in  Judge  Lan- 
dis's  Court  in  Chicago,  I  ignored  Mr. 
Sims'  requests  to  call  on  him  regard- 
ing the  suit. 

Finally,  I  was  subpoenaed  as  a  wit- 
ness. I  told  my  attorney.  Erode  B. 
Davis,  how  reluctant  I  was  to  testify 
as  I  did  not  want  to  embarrass  my 
friends  Donnelly,  Varney,  Green,  Fos- 


ter, Kleiser,  Curran,  Bryan  and  others 
whose  property  interests  would  be  seri- 
ously affected  if  the  association  was 
dissolved.  Mr.  Davis  saw  Mr.  Sims  and 
explained  the  situation.  Mr.  Sims  said 
if  I  would  testify  that  I  was  put  out 
of  the  association  against  my  will  and 
that  it  was  a  financial  injury  to  me  he 
would  not  ask  any  more  questions. 
This,  of  course,  I  was  willing  to  do 
but  I  did  not  want  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  "squealing"  when  I  had  been 
hurt  in  a  fair  fight. 

When  I  was  put  on  the  stand  I  was 
asked  the  two  questions  as  agreed  by 
the  district  attorney  and  then  turned 
over  to  the  defense.  E.  Allen  Frost, 
who  has  succeeded  Judge  Mayer  as  the 
attorney  for  the  association,  then 
started  asking  me  questions  which  I 
sincerely  believe  were  intended  to  show 
my  friends  in  the  association  that  I  had 
been  dominated  by  the  "paint"  rather 
than  by  the  "paper"  interests.  He 
evidently  wanted  to  show  that  one  year 
I  had  switched  a  large  volume  of 
"paper"  used  by  the  Carnation  Milk 
Products  Company  to  "paint."  The 
facts  were  that  M.  F.  Reddington,  who 
today  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the 
greatest  salesman  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing and  is  responsible  for  the  wonder- 
ful display  of  Camel  Cigarettes  and 
Palm  Olive  Soap,  had  convinced  Mr. 
Stuart  and  myself  that  the  Thomas 
Cusack  Company  could  paint  as  fine  a 
picture  as  the  Carnation  people  were 
getting  in  their  paper  posters. 

I  TURNED  to  Judge  Landis  and  said: 
"Your  honor,  I  hope  you  will  not  make 
me  answer  that  question."  The  Judge 
asked  me  "Why  not?"  I  replied,  "I 
feel  that  information  belongs  to  my 
client  and  I  ought  not  to  reveal  any 
information  regarding  his  business 
without  his  consent."  The  Judge 
quietly  rubbed  his  chin  with  his  fingers 
and  said,  "Your  relations  with  your 
clients  are  similar  to  those  of  an 
attorney,  are  they  not?"  I  replied, 
"You  have  described  them  exactly."  He 
said,  "I  shall  sustain  you  in  your 
position." 

After  the  association  was  dissolved, 
Thomas  Cusack,  who  had  brought  out 
the  Gunning  System  and  many  other 
"paint"  and  "paper"  plants,  cultivated 
the  advertising  agencies  through  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau  which  he 
established  in  cooperation  with  the 
Advertising  Agents  Association.  Bar- 
ney Link,  after  establishing  the  Poster 
Advertising  Association  to  solicit  bill- 
posting  exclusively,  dropped  dead  at 
Palm  Beach.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Kerwin  H.  Fulton,  who  with  his  asso- 
ciates later  bought  the  0.  J.  Gude  Com- 
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Never  Before 

Never  before  has  a  newspaper,  making  its  appeal  to  the 
intelHgent  and  thoughtful,  without  comics,  without 
puzzles  or  other  matter  extraneous  to  news,  attained  the 
circulation  of  The  New  York  Times. 

The  average  net  paid  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of 
the  New  York  Times,  for  the  six  months  ended  March 
31,  1925,  as  reported  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  was 
387,934.  The  circulation  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1924  was  378,174. 

More  significant,  an  achievement  unsurpassed  and 
heartening  to  the  newspaper  world,  is  the  character  of 
advertising  printed  by  The  New  York  Times.  It  is  free 
from  objectionable  and  questionable  "catchpenny"  of- 
fers; it  is  subject  to  censorship  to  protect  the  columns  of 
The  Times  from  those  who  misrepresent,  raise  false 
hopes  and  spread  nets  to  catch  the  unwary. 

The  New  York  Times,  strictly  a  newspaper,  gathers  the 
news  fully,  accurately,  impartially,  with  unrivaled  en- 
terprise. In  The  Times  the  daily  story  of  the  world, 
nation,  suburb,  city;  of  business,  science  and  the  arts, 
is  told  in  a  way  to  interest  intelligent  people. 

Advertisements  in  The  New  York  Times  are  informa- 
tive— clean — trustworthy.  When  there  is  pressure  on 
the  advertising  columns  of  The  Times,  due  to  a  large 
volume  being  offered  for  a  specific  day,  preference  is 
given  to  announcements  having  news  value. 


In  1924,  The  New  York  Times  published  26,283,924 
agate  lines  of  advertising,  2,182,698  lines  more  than 
in  1923  and  an  excess  over  the  second  New  York  news- 
paper of  9,425,570  lines. 

In  three  months  of  1925  The  Times  published  6,705,- 
262  agate  lines  of  advertising,  353,670  lines  more  than 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  and  an  excess 
over  the  next  New  York  newspaper  of  2,624,164  lines. 
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Opens  May  1st/ 

Tulsa  World's  Travel  and 
Summer  Resort   Bureau 

JUST  an  additional  ser- 
vice The  World  renders 
its  advertisers.  Agencies 
and  Advertisers  w^ho  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  this 
Bureau  are  urged  to  send 
in  their  Resort  and  Travel 
literature  NOW. 

Each  season  our  Bureau  is 
sw^amped  with  calls  for 
Resort  and  Travel  informa- 
tion and  literature,  for  The 
Tulsa  World  is  the  only 
new^spaper  in  the  state  that 
conducts    such    a    bureau. 


Special  Resort  and  Travel  Page 
Every  Sunday  and  Wednesday 


Oklahoma's  Qreatest  Newspaper 


GET  THE 

1925  RED  BOOR 

More      than      6.000 

^ 

M 

owjmOT 

f      grocers,    semi-job- 

:r3r 

y      bers,      and      chain 
*!      store    operators    in 
f      U.     S.         Financial 

,  :^.~:^-,    1 

size,  branches,  etc.. 

I  *               X~^          designated. 

V\                      \                     S2.S0    each,    postpai.) 

\%                       \   prices   on    quantities. 

V                   ROCER    DIRECTORY 

Y 

> 

Oay     St.,     Columbus,     Ohio 

pany.  Thus  the  outdoor  interests  be- 
came centered  largely  in  two  groups. 

At  the  time  of  the  merger,  Kerwin 
H.  Fulton  headed  the  Poster  Advertis- 
ing Company  and  the  O.  J.  Gude  Com- 
pany. Associated  with  him  were  the 
high-powered  business  getters  and 
handlers — M.  F.  Reddington,  L.  E.  La 
Tour,  A.  E.  Gans,  J.  P.  Gilroy,  A.  M. 
Briggs,  S.  J.  Hamilton,  Donald  Ross, 
C.  P.  Narcross,  I.  Bromley,  Arthur 
Acheson  and  my  brother,  H.  J.  Mahin. 

Thomas  Cusack  headed  the  other 
group.  Associated  with  him  were 
George  F.  Johnson,  R.  H.  Whitton, 
Charles  Wright,  W.  S.  Yerkes,  Charles 
Ruch  and  F.  T.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
the  manager  of  the  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing Bureau,  handled  the  outdoor  adver- 
tising service  for  over  two  hundred 
advertising  agencies. 

These  two  groups  have  now  been 
merged  into  one  large  institution.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  for  the 
advertiser  and  all  concerned.  Mr.  Cu- 
sack is  reported  to  have  sold  out  com- 
pletely for  approximately  $3,000,000. 
When  I  met  him  a  few  months  ago  at 
breakfast  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Cleve- 
land, he  told  me  his  company  was  doing 
over  $20,000,000  annually. 

It  was  only  twenty  years  before 
when  I  first  met  him.  He  had  just 
then  refused  a  renomination  for  Con- 
gress after  serving  one  term  in  Wash- 
ington. He  then  had  a  small  paint  plant 
in  Chicago.  He  later  bought  out  R.  J. 
Gunning,  whose  "Feste  Gelage"  at  the 
Jefferson  Hotel  in  St.  Louis  during  the 
World's  Fair  there  will  always  remain 
in  my  mind  as  the  most  unique  enter- 
tainment I  ever  attended  in  my  life. 

Then  followed  a  continuous  absorp- 
tion of  plants  by  Mr.  Cusack,  covering 
the  whole  United  States,  and  his  inva- 
sion of  New  York  City — the  strong- 
hold of  the  Gude  interests.  This  com- 
petition was  wasteful  to  advertiser  and 
operator.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the 
times  that  the  consolidation  of  all  these 
contending  interests  places  in  command 
of  the  situation  the  quiet,  efficient, 
broadminded,  unprejudiced  Fulton. 

To  my  mind  he  exemplifies  in  his 
character  and  personality  the  highest 
type  of  management — i.  e.,  the  ability 
to  see  all  sides  of  a  proposition  and  to 
administer  with  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  workers,  owners  and  customers. 


Inpraham-Powers,  Inc. 

Of  New  York  and  Chicago,  publish- 
ers' representatives,  will  represent  in 
the  national  field  the  Palladium-Tim.es 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  a  combined  news- 
paper formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  Oswego  Daily  Times  and  the  Palla- 
dium. 


Ed^ar  T.  Bell 

Formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman ,  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Oklahoma  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Oklahoma  City,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman. 
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Can FOLD 
Velvetone 


The  entire  $200  cash  award  Jor  the  February  contest  goes  to  Unz  and  Companyy  24  Beaver 
Street,  New  York  City,  advertisers  and  printers.     "  Cunard  and  Anchor  Cabin   Ships,"  the 

prize  winning  booklet^  has  cover  of  Cantine's  Can/old  and  inside  pages  of  Velvetone.  Adver- 
tising men  and  printers  are  invited  to  enter  our  monthly  Prize-Honor  Contests  with  samples  of 
their  work  on  any  Cantine  Papers. 


WATCH  the  "frame  of  mind"  in  your  sales 
organization.  Salesmen  need  the  cooper- 
ation that  breeds  confidence.  Keep  their  cus- 
tomers sold  between  calls.  Build  and  hold  good- 
will with  well  planned  sales  literature  made 
effective  with  modern  illustrations,  harmonious 
typography,  good  presswork  and  Cantine's 
Coated  Papers. 


For  sample  book  or  information  on  monthly  contests  for 
skill  in  advertising  and  printing,  communicate  with  your 
Jobber  or  write  direct  to  The  Martin  Cantine  Company, 
Saugerties,  New  York,  Dept.  174. 


Can  FOLD  ASHOKAN 


Esopus  Velvetone 


UthoCIS 
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6  Reasons  why 
you  will  find 
the  Fortnightly 
your  most  valuable 
business  magazine. 

1  Long,  tiresome  introduc- 
tions  to  articles  delight 
you  with  their  absence.  Arti- 
cles are  packed  with  interest 
instead  of  being  merely  crowd- 
ed with  words. 

Q  The  Fortnightly  never 
^'*  has  a  "write-up"  of  an 
advertising  campaign  until  it 
has  proved  out. 

Ct  The  Fortnightly  does 
*^*  not  "glorify"  advertis- 
ing. It  doesn't  believe  that 
advertising  is  super-anjrthing. 
It  doesn't  believe  that  it  can 
accomplish  the  impossible. 

4  The  Fortnightly  has  its 
•  own  personality.  It  is 
not  a  machine-made  publica- 
tion. Each  number  grows  out 
of  the  daily  happenings  and 
contacts  and  correspondence 
with  business  executives. 

S  The  Fortnightly  is  writ- 
^  '  ten  by  authorities.  When 
an  article  needs  to  be  written, 
the  Fortnightly  goes  to  the 
best  man  in  the  field  and  gets 
him  to  write  it. 

^  The  Fortnightly  is  not 
^'^  afraid  of  an  idea  because 
it's  new.  It  is  out  for  new 
ideas — good  ideas. 


Advertising  and   Selling   Fortnightly 
9    East    38th    St.,    New    York    City 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for 
one  year  (26  issues).  Send  me  bill 
for  $2.00  when  first  issue  is  mailed. 

Name     

Address     

Company     


House-to-House  Selling 
and'the  Retailer 

By  Everett  R.  Smith 

Advertising  Manager,  Fuller  Brush  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  success  of  certain  companies 
with  the  house-to-house  plan  of 
distribution  has  led  a  great  many 
other  concerns  to  try  the  method.  Some 
of  these  ventures  turn  out  profitably, 
chiefly  because  their  lines  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  this  type  of  retailing. 
Other  concerns  have  a  short  and  hectic 
existence.  The  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness and  other  inherent  disadvantages 
should  have  been  enough  to  doom  the 
idea  before  it  was  put  to  a  test. 

Many  retailers  today  "view  with 
alarm"  the  inroads  that  the  itinerant 
salesman  is  making  on  their  business. 
Instead  of  profiting  from  the  example 
set  by  the  well  organized  direct-to-con- 
sumer  companies,  they  sit  back  of  their 
counters  and  deplore  the  so-called 
"illegitimate"  methods  of  their  more 
aggressive  competitors.  The  same  at- 
titude prevailed  in  the  early  days  of 
mail  order,  is  in  evidence  as  regards  the 
rapidly  growing  chains,  and  will  al- 
ways be  characteristic  of  that  type  of 
retailer  who  is  just  an  order-taker 
rather  than  a  seeker  alter  business. 

Where  retailers  understand  what  is 
involved  in  the  proper  development  of 
modern  house-to-house  selling,  they 
recognize  it  as  an  inevitable  develop- 
ment in  merchandising  that  is  seeking 
and  finding  a  place  supplementary  to 
their  own.  Direct-to-consumer  selling 
is  going  to  continue  and  grow.  If  the 
retailers  studied  the  methods  of  the 
successful  companies  in  the  field,  they 
would  leam  a  great  deal  that  could  be 
applied  with  great  benefit  to  their  own 
businesses. 

Direct  selling,  in  spite  of  the  odium 
with  which  it  is  looked  upon  in  many 
quarters,  vnll  never  fade  out  of  the 
picture.  The  only  possible  way  that 
insurance  can  be  sold  is  by  direct-to- 
consumer  methods.  The  same  applies 
to  the  selling  of  adding  machines  and 
cash  registers,  and  very  largely  to  type- 
writers. It  applies  to  a  great  mass  of 
commodities  where  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential thait  the  consumer's  need  of 
that  commodity  be  studied  and  the  ap- 
plicaticm  of  that  commodity  fitt«d  to 
the  need  of  the  consumer.  Under  such 
conditions  nothing  has  yet  been  devised 
that  can  take  the  place  of  direct-to-con- 
sumer selling.  In  other  words,  where  a 
commodity  requires  a  demonstration 
under  the  actual  working  conditions, 
either  in  the  home  or  elsewhere,  direct- 
to-consumer  selling  is  justified. 


Regardless  of  the  nature  of  a  busi- 
ness, be  it  retailing  through  the  usual 
store,  or  chain-store  operation,  or  di- 
rect-to-consumer selling,  be  it  manufac- 
ture, or  office  or  home,  that  business 
must  harmonize  with  the  fundamental 
law  of  economics  if  it  is  to  succeed. 
Thousands  of  retailers  fail  every  year 
because  there  is  no  economic  justifica- 
tion for  their  particular  method  of  do- 
ing business.  In  some  places  there  are 
too  many  retailers;  in  other  places  they 
are  inefficient.  The  public  buys  its 
goods  where  it  can  secure  the  best 
value  and  the  best  service. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  retail  mer- 
chants who  have  been  disturbed  over 
the  inroads  of  house-to-house  selling 
do  not  realize  just  what  it  amounts  to 
in  the  aggregate.  The  total  volume  of 
retail  business  done  through  stores  in 
the  United  States  in  1924  was  very 
close  to  forty  billions  of  dollars.  The 
grand  total  of  all  house-to-house  sell- 
ing, of  every  type  outside  of  insurance 
and  office  appurtenances — in  other 
words,  the  real  house-to-house  selling — 
was  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent 
of  that  total. 

TOO  many  house-to-house  salesmen 
will  work  their  own  cure.  No 
woman  is  going  to  answer  her  doorbell 
ten  times  or  more  in  one  morning.  The 
result  will  be  that  those  direct-to-con- 
sumer organizations  that  have  not  an 
economic  justification  for  existence, 
that  do  not  fulfill  a  real  function  in 
distribution,  will  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Incidentally,  the  firms  to  survive  will 
be  those  that  combine  service  with  ad- 
vertising of  the  right  sort.  Advertis- 
ing cannot  be  depended  upon  to  main- 
tain an  uneconomic  method  of  distribu- 
tion for  long,  no  matter  how  much 
money  the  concern  may  throw  into  the 
effort.  If  the  method  of  distribution  is 
sound,  advertising  will  make  it  go. 

As  a  summary,  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  essentials  that 
must  be  observed  by  any  house-to-house 
organization,  if  it  desires  to  succeed 
and  grow  and  take  i^s  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic scheme  of  things. 

These  are: 

1.  An  absolute  justification  for  doing 
business  that  way. 

2.  A  product  that  is  right. 

3.  The  right  type  of  men  and  organi- 
zation— and  this  is  of  vital  importance. 

4.  The  right  principles  of  service — 
equally  important. 

5.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  right  kind 
of  advertising. 
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Tell  It  to  Sweenet! 

— serious  thinker 


A  CERTAIN  merchant  of  this 
A-A  town  broke  out  into  print 
jL  jL a  while  ago  with  some 
unusual  advertising.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  like  every  trades- 
man,  he  liked  to  show  his  best  and 
highest  priced  stock  in  his  windows 
— but  had  lower  priced  goods  inside 
he  liked  to  sell  as  well.  The 
baker,  he  said,  fills  his  window 
with  cake,  but  makes  his  living 
by  selling  bread.  This  business, 
he  reminded,  has  been  built  on 
small  sales,  and  small  customers 
were  still  welcome.  And  to  give 
point  to  such  utterances,  he 
closed  them  with  exclamatory 
captions  about  suits  and  overcoats 
at  $35. 

One  of  our  men,  who  has  nursed  a 
few  men's  wear  accounts  to  new 
business  health  in  the  columns  of 
The  News,  read  these  unusual  adver- 
tisements. Here,  he  thought,  is  a 
man  who  is  cultivating  the  Sweeneys 
— whose  advertising  would  make 
more  customers  in  The  News. 


THE  MERCHANT  gave  him 
audience  and  his  story  reception, 
courteous,  cool,  and  non-committal. 
At  last  he  leaved  through  an  issue  of 
The  News,  stopped  opposite  the 
editorial  page,  and  frowned.  That, 
he  said,  is  what  I  don't  like  about 


your  paper.  I  want  my  advertising 
to  reach  serious  thinkers,  and  not  the 
type  of  people  who  read  that  stuff. 

"That  stuff"  was  the  Gump  strip. 
Andy  Gump,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
tell  anybody  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness, is  the  caricaturical  character, 
synthetic  of  all  human  weak- 
nesses and  wise  cracks,  who 
dominates  the  best  known  comic 
strip  in  the  world. 

Andy  is  circulated  in  about 
six  million  copies  of  more  than 
two  hundred  daily  newspapers. 
It  IS  known  among  publishers  as 
a  sure  fire  feature.  It  brings  the 
highest  prices  ever  paid  for  such 
a  feature,  and  earns  its  creator, 
Sidney  Smith,  a  guaranteed  min- 
imum (by  contract)  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  has 
never  had  a  failure — never  failed 
to  gain  and  hold  circulation,  to 
make  interest  and  friends.  Every 
publisher  who  buys  it  knows 
that  on  any  blue  news  Monday, 
when  the  world  and  his  copy  desk 
are  as  devoid  of  excitement  and  cheer 
as  an  empty  slab  in  the  city  morgue — 
that  Andrew  Gump,  Esq.  will  give 
the  reader  his  money's  worth,  will 
furnish  a  reason  for  conning  static 
pages  of  routine  news  and  advertise- 
ments. 

For  any  advertiser  to  disregard 
this  feature  is  folly;  and  to  disregard 


the  people  who  read   it   is   (harsh 
word)  snobbery. 


ANCIENT  GREECE  was  per- 
jTy^  haps  the  best  known  hangout 
for  assorted  all  around  serious  think- 
ers. The  Greeks  hung  up  new  records 
for  philosophy,  politics,  painting, 
feasting  and  fighting;  for  jurispru- 
dence, ethics,  running,  democracy, 
doubting,  drama,  music,  sculpture, 
speech-making,  scoffing,  civic  con- 
duct and  bathing.  They  advanced 
every  known  form  of  art  but  one — 
dress. 

Sartorially,  they  were  a  total  loss. 

Socrates,  one  of  their  most  eminent 
serious  thinkers,  spent  his  whole  life 
in  the  moral  equivalent  of  a  sheet. 
Diogenes  lived  in  a  barrel,  but  didn't 
even  wear  one.  All  of  Greece 
didn't  mean  as  much  to  the  clothini; 
industry  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  And 
today,  what  serious  thinker  that  you 
know  will  give  a  whoop  about  thirty- 
five-dollar  suits  and  overcoats — if  he 
isn't  too  discouraged  to  think  of 
clothes  at  all? 


THE  ONLY  "serious  thinkers" 
who  count  for  anything  to  any 
advertiser  are  those  who  take  your 
advertising  seriously  —  who  take  a 
serious  interest  in  your  business, 
your  merchandise,  your  promises — 
who  think  seriously  of  their  own  com- 
fort and  conveniences  and  sav- 
ings and  general  advancement. 

Tell  It  to  Sweeney — serious 
thinker — the  average  man  and 
the  average  family  of  New  York. 
Tell  It  to  Sweeney  who  is  not 
too  preoccupied  or  too  blase  or 
too  prosperous  not  to  want  and 
be  interested  in  most  everything, 
including  what  you  have  to  offer. 
And  Tell  It  to  Sweeney  in  The 
News.  The  largest  daily  circulation 
in  America  now  exceeds  800,000; 
reaches  a  majority  of  every  type  of 
consumer  in  every  part  of  New  York 
City;  has  highest  attention  value 
because  of  its  small  page;  and  costs 
far  less  than  any  other  medium.  Get 
the  facts. 


This  is  Numhi  r  Twenty-two  of  the  Sweeney  Series. 
If  you  haren  V  read  the  others,  write  for  them. 


March  Averages 

Daily — 859,679 

(The  largest  daily  circulation  in  America') 

Sunday —  i  ,099,  i  oG 
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Tribune  Tower,  Chicago     25  Park  Place,  New  York 
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The  Great  American  Family 


EVERYWHERE  throughout  the  land  dwell  K-C  families. 
Working  and  playing,  earning  and  spending,  they  are  representa- 
tive of  that  rich  and  responsive  market,  the  American  Home. 

As  an  individual,  K-C  is  an  alert,  industrious  American  citizen, 
swinging  briskly  along  one  of  the  various  walks  of  life,  buying 
for  himself  and  for  his  family  the  things  that  other  men  buy. 

As  a  Knight  of  Columbus,  he  has  the  traditional  loyalty  of  that 
splendid  American  body  which  unites  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  men  of  common  faith  and  ideals. 

And  K-C  and  his  family  read  rOLUmBU  their  own  monthly 
magazine. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  enthusiasm  of  K-C  for  his  publication 
should  inspire  in  him  that  friendly  attitude  which  means  so  much 
to   fOLUmBlTt   advertisers. 

ToLumBiA 

The  Largest  Catholic  Magazine  in  the  World 


A    Nalional    Monthly    Pubtiahed,    Printed    a 
Circulated  by  the  Knightt  of  Cotumbiu 


Net 
Circulation 


763,978 


Member  of 
A.  B.  C. 


D.  J.  GILLESPIE,  Adv.  Directo 

25  West  43rd  Street, 

New  York  City 


'.   JENKINS,   Western   Manager 
134  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,    111. 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  index 
'will  be  published  and 
mailed  to  vou. 


Ail-Metal 
Adjustable  Pantograph 


Indispensable  wher- 
ever a  draughting 
board  is  used. 
Quickly  enlarges  or 
reduces. 

Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  $3.00 
Money  refunded  if 
not    satisfactory. 


DRAWING    AIDE     CO. 
225  Caxton  Bldg.        Ceveland,  Ohio 


Human  Relations  in 
Foreign  Trade 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24] 

kept  waiting  again.  We  can  afford  to 
be  careless  about  those  things  over 
here,  but  foreign  standards  are  differ- 
ent. There  clothes  and  style  are  taken 
as  an  index  of  character. 

Years  ago  I  went  to  Cuba  to  sell 
Simmons  hardware.  I  took  with  me 
Frank  Baldwin,  our  star  salesman,  and 
we  went  equipped  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  General  Wood,  then  in 
charge  of  the  island,  from  no  one  less 
than  President  McKinley.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons had  got  these  for  us,  being  a 
personal  friend  of  the  President.  By 
means  of  them  we  were  able  to  get 
letters  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  Cuban,  to  all  the  leading  hard- 
ware dealers  in  Havana. 

How  to  go  about  presenting  these 
letters  was  the  next  question.  Finally 
I  came  upon  an  intelligent  interpreter 
who  agreed  to  undertake  the  whole 
operation  for  us.  He  started  out  by 
outfitting  each  of  us  with  frock  coat, 
silk  hat  and  stick.  Then  we  drove  to 
our  destinations  in  a  Victoria  to  be 
received  with  bowing  and  scraping. 
It  was  more  like  a  visit  of  state  than  a 
business  call. 

IN  one  place,  however,  we  were 
greeted  with  a  coldness  which  was 
doubly  surprising  in  contrast  to  the 
warmth  of  the  others.  Later  I  dis- 
covered that  earlier  in  the  same  day 
Frank  and  I  had  visited  that  same 
shop  while  we  were  browsing  around 
the  city  looking  things  over.  We  had 
bought  nothing,  neither  had  we  tried 
to  sell  an>-thing;  we  had  merely 
glanced  through  the  place  to  get  some 
idea  of  Cuban  business  methods.  We 
had  had  our  ordinary  clothes  on  at  the 
time  and  when  later  we  called  on  the 
same  man  in  our  high-hat  regalia,  he 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had 
been  spying  on  him.  Foreigners  do 
not  like  that. 

When  we  finally  returned  to  the 
States  we  brought  with  us  orders  for 
a  large  supply  of  commodities.  A 
promising  business  had  been  started ; 
how  was  the  firm  to  keep  it  up?  The 
average  salesman  sent  down  to  handle 
the  Cuban  territory  would  stick  to 
business  just  about  so  long,  then  take 
to  drink.  "Take  that  interpreter  of 
ours,"  I  advised.  "Bring  him  up  here 
and  teach  him  the  business.  Then 
send  him  back  as  our  representative." 
That  is  exactly  what  the  company  did, 
and  that  interpreter  of  ours  is  still 
the  Cuban  representative  of  the  Sim- 
mons Hardware  Company.  .A.nd  he 
has  brought  his  son  up  in  the  business 
to  succeed  him.  Very  often  that  is 
the  best  method  to  follow:  teach  a  man 
the  business  who  already  knows  the 
country  and  its  peculiarities  rather 
than  send  an  American  who  knows 
neither  and  who  is  already  obsessed  by 
American  methods  and  who  may  prove 
worse  than  useless  in  the  long  run. 
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Investigate 

Before 

Investins^ 


-Jm^ 


Every  dollar  that  is  spent  for  advertising  is  either  a 
good  or  a  bad  investment — the  advertiser  owes  it  to  the 
best  interests  he  represents  to  investigate  every  publica- 
tion's claims  concerning  circulation,  before  he  invests. 

It  is  the  advertiser's  right  to  demand  facts,  not  theory 
— superficial  information  is  not  the  kind  on  which  to 
V  \  I   //  build   a  successful  advertising  campaign,   and   unless 

^'^•r-^^'^'^'^  each  copy  of  the  publication  used  is  delivered  and  read, 
the  advertiser  is  paying  for  waste  circulation  and  his 
advertising  dollars  are  not  producing  proper  results. 

A  recognized  standard  is  available  to  every  advertiser 
in  A.  B.  C.  reports — its  methods  are  uniform  and  its 
authority  unquestioned. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  advertiser  authentic  and  essential  facts  on  circu- 
lation that  are  indispensable  to  both  the  publisher  and 
the  advertiser. 


WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  OF 

''The  Measure  of  Your  Message ' ' 
AUDIT  BUREAU   OF  CIRCULATIONS 

202  S.  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO 
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CHAIFONTE-fiADDON  fJALL 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Summer  Outdoors: 

SEA  BATHING 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES 

GOLF 

TENNIS 

YACHTING 

FISHING 
AVIATION 


Indeed,  it's  a  pleasure  to  visit  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall.  Along  with  all  the  benefits  of 
recreation,  sea  air  and  novel  scenes,  you  enjoy 
also  the  comfort  of  not  being  a  stranger. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  welcome  you  to 
Atlantic  City  with  the  hospitality  and 
friendly  atmosphere  of  home. 

American  plan  only.  Always  open. 

Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


On  the  Beach  and  Boardwalk.  In  the  very  center  of  things 

is  on  the  Radio   .    .   frequent  Broadcasting  from  WPG 


National  dfller 

Established   1895 
A   Mmthly  Business  aod  Technical  Journal  cov- 
ering  the    Flour.    Feed   and    Cereal    Mills.     The 
only    A.  B.  C.   and    A.  B.  P.    paper    in   file  field. 
630   W.   JACKSON    BLVD..   CHICAGO 


Voided  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

MauiUon.  Ohio  Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


ADVERT ISING 

"Aniiiliinff  that  can  be  sold  con  be  sold  bv  maii" 
Back  up  your  salesmen.  Sell  small,  isolated  towns 
ivithout  ulesmen.  With  me  letter  a  merchant  lold 
S63.393.00  In  10  days ;  a  retailer  sold  J22.896.20 
In  30  diyi.  Send  25c  tm  >  copy  of  POSTAGE 
.Magazine  and  actual  ropie*  of  these  two  letters.  If 
you  sell,  you  need  POSTAGE.  Tells  how  to  write 
result  getting  letters.  folJers.  booklets,  house  maea- 
rlnes.  52  a  year  for  12  number?  full  of  usable 
cashable  selling  Ideas. 
POSTAGE,    18    E.    18th    St.,    New    York   City 


A   TAYLOR   THERMOMETER 


Advertising  Thermometera.    All  year  round 
publicity,     because     of     universal     human 
interest    In    temperature. 
Write    for    catalog    and    quantity    pricea 

7ay(or  Brothers  Comparff^ 


On  another  occasion  my  firm  wanted 
the  South  American  agency  for  a 
British  manufacturer.  I  sent  a  sales- 
man over  to  interview  this  manufac- 
turer and  get  the  agency.  The  sales- 
man returned.  "Nothing  doing,"  he 
declared.     "Not  a  chance." 

It  happened  that  shortly  after  that 
I  was  going  to  England  for  a  different 
reason.  I  stopped  in  to  see  that  manu- 
facturer whom  I  had  known  for  some 
time.  We  had  luncheon  together  and 
finished  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon  over  long  cigars.  Not  once 
did  either  of  us  approach  the  subject 
of  business.  Finally  I  chartered  a 
taxicab  and  drove  the  manufacturer 
back  to  his  factory.  At  the  door  he 
turned  to  me  abruptly  as  though  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought. 

"I  say,  didn't  you  want  our  South 
American  agency?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  I  would  like  it,"  I  admitted. 

"All  right;  you  may  have  it,"  he 
said.  "But  don't  ever  send  any  more 
of  these  American  salesmen  of  yours 
over  to  see  me.  Come  yourself.  The 
thing  I  like  about  you  is  that  you  don't 
know  ayiythmg  about  selling!" 

It  was  the  human  element  that  closed 
that  deal.  To  him  I  was  a  poor  weak 
thing  floating  about  England  buying 
vintage  wines.  I  needed  protection. 
The  know-it-all  attitude  doesn't  go 
over  there.  It  is  the  personal  appeal 
that  they  want.  They  like  things  their 
own  way  and  shy  at  the  idea  of  mass 
production.  Of  course,  mass  produc- 
tion is  what  they  are  going  to  get,  but 
there  is  no  need  of  emphasizing  the 
fact  beforehand.  Individuality  is 
their  strongest  characteristic  and  each 
individual  is  different.  No  one  gen- 
eral method  of  selling  is  possible  if  you 
are  to  realize  all  the  vast  possibilities 
that  the  foreign  market  affords. 


Thomas  F.  Logan,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  export  adver- 
tising for  the  International  General 
Electric  Company. 


Harry  C.  Oechsler 

Formerly  sales  promotion  manager 
for  the  Alcorub  division  of  the  U.  S. 
Industrial  Alcohol  Company,  and  for 
the  Improved  Manufactured  Products 
Corporation,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Charles  E.  Howell,  New  York,  in  the 
same   capacity. 


Homer  W.  Miller 

Has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Free  Sewing  Machine  Company  of 
Rockford,  111.,  and  has  joined  the 
Frederick  Schafer  Advertising  Agency 
of  t-he  same  city. 


MacFatMen  Publications,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  purchased  Sportlife, 
the  national  magazine  of  sports  and 
recreation.  The  magazine  will  be  en- 
larged from  S4  to  96  pages  and  the 
first  issue  under  the  new  management 
will  appear  under  the  date  of  July, 
1925.  Edgar  F.  Wolf  will  continue  as 
editor  and  Charles  A.  Penn  will  be 
director  of  advertising. 
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"Straws^^— in  the 

Textile  Field 


IVTOT  since  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  Civil 
War  has  the  textile  industry  at 
large  been  in  such  a  state  of  flux 
as  now. 

Consumers'  buying  habits  are 
changing;  artificial  silk  is  a 
factor  of  great  importance 
having  completely  upset  the 
balance  of  cotton  products  and 
is  now  influencing  woolens  and 
worsteds;  a  swing  from  worsted 
to  carded  wool  has  unsettled 
production;  a  wide  diversity 
between  manufacturing  condi- 
tions north  and  south  has  raised 
the  question  of  future  tenden- 
cies and  expansion;  the  demand 
for  more  fancy  goods  and  fewer 
staples  has  altered  manufac- 
uring  conditions;  much  equip- 
ment that  paid  dividends  ten 
years  ago  is  now  obsolete. 


Never  before  has  the  textile  manu- 
facturer been  so  much  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  make  and  how  to  make 
it. 

Evolutionary  changes  which  formerly 
spread  out  over  a  generation  are  being 
concentrated  into  a  few  years.  With  it 
all.  the  volume  of  business  in  the  textile 
industry  is  normal  and  showing  a 
healthy  increase. 

Advertisers  have  never  before  had 
such  an  opportunity.  Reader  interest 
in  TEXTILE  WORLD  has  never 
been  at  such  a  high  pitch.  Textile  mill 
men  have  never  been  more  receptive  to 
new  ideas,  particularly  those  which 
have  a  bearing  on  production  cost  and 
more  accurate  control  of  manufactur- 
ing processes. 

We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
help  you  translate  these  conditions  into 
terms  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
your  sales  problems. 

TkaHeSfbM 


Largmat    R«t    paid 


W 


BRAGDON,  LORD  &  NAGLE  CO. 

334  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Telling  It  to  the  Boy  Scouts 


BOY  SCOUTS  ARE  GETTING 
READY  FOR  CAMP! 


Summer  and  the  out- 
door life  beckon  now 
to  Boy  Scouts.     Soon 
they   will   be    getting 
ready  for  camp. 

Equipment  will  be 
needed.  All  sorts  of 
things  go  to  make  up 
a  Boy  Scout's  camp 
kit — from  needles  to 
tin  cups. 

Whose  equipment  will 


be  used  is  in  large 
measure  determined 
by  Boys'  Life,  for  it  is 
the  official  Boy  Scout 
magazine  and  its  ed- 
itorial and  advertising 
pages  are  regarded  as 
authoritative. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  how  your  product 
can  be  brought  before 
this  vast  army  of  boys. 


BOY 


IHTBOYSCOUIS'MAGAZINE 


~\ 


200  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,   N.  Y. 


Union   Bank   Bldg. 
Los  Ang^elei,  Cal. 


37  So.  Waluuh  Are. 
Chicago,  ni. 


r 


South  American  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Agents  for  adverlisemenls  in  the  leading  dailies: 
"EL  DlfUilO  NACIONAL"  ol  BogoU.  Rep.  of  Colombia 
"EL  NUEVO  TIEMPO"       of  Bogota',  Rep.  of  Colombia 

Each   one   reaches   a   market   of  not   less   than   naif    a 

million    consumers    of    American    products. 

These     papers     carry     macazines.     full     pace     colored 

or  dally   strip  comics,    duly   authorized    by    American 

copyrights  owners. 

80  SOUTH  ST..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.    Phone:  John  1196 


LUMBERMEN 

offer  power  plant  equipment  and 
mill  accessory  firms;  building  ma- 
terial and  truck  manufacturers  a 
big  sales  field.    For  surveys  ask 

Amcrican/umtennan 

Est.  1873  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


ir  your  lalesman  could  show  sfceptical  proapecta 
the  testimonial  letters  and  orders  received  from 
satisfied  customers,  it  would  remove  doubt  and 
get  the  order.  Don't  leave  testimonial  letters 
lying  idle  in  your  flies — give  them  to  your  men 
and  increase  your  sales  thru  their  use. 
Write  for  $amplea  and  pricea. 


¥uim-iUAi,md:mMi\mi»mimmAmm;^ 


(~The  Only'Denne"^ 


We  render  a  complete  and  Intelli- 
gent   Advertising    and    Marketing 
Service    for   manufacturera    who    desire 
mailmum   results  from    their  efforts   in 
Canada,      Correspondence  Invlled. 

rAJDEMME  C  Company  Itd-j 

^        Re<ord    Bldg.  TOJJONTO. 


Putting  Job  Through 
the  Press 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   32] 

when  you've  got  the  OK'd  copy  into  typ€. 
Some  people  are  nigglers,  and  will  argue 
by  the  hour  about  substituting  a  for 
the  and  that  for  which  and  attractive 
for  charming.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  they  haven't  established  their  im- 
portance sufficiently  unless  they  have 
put  a  blue  pencil  mark  on  something, 
no  matter  what.  You  have  to  devise 
a  method  of  your  own  to  deal  -with 
each  one  of  them,  and  decide  which 
corrections  are  really  improvements 
and  which  are  mere  foolishness. 

You  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  this 
process,  which  in  our  shop  we  call 
"getting  the  millhands'  OK's."  What 
has  seemed  to  you  crystal-clear  copy 
will  be  utterly  incomprehensible  to 
somebody  else.  It  is  very  easy  to  say 
"Dumbbell!"  under  your  breath.  But 
you  must  remember  that  your  unseen 
audience  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
less  intelligent  still,  and  that  what  has 
puzzled  your  co-worker  will  probably 
not  succeed  in  penetrating  the  intelli- 
gence of  your  real  public  at  all.  The 
boneheadedness  of  John  Bonehead  is 
something  that  the  clever  beginner 
does  not  appreciate  for  a  long  time. 
Moral :  don't  get  impatient,  and  be 
willing  to  make  your  copy  foolproof 
if  necessary. 

GET  the  millhands'  OK's  in  writing. 
Use  extra  proofs  for  this.  They'll 
be  sure  to  make  hastily  scrawled  correc- 
tions, or  write  down  an  idea  which 
they'll  change  afterward,  or  something 
messy.  Collect  all  your  changes  from 
your  various  superiors,  and  then  trans- 
fer the  net  result,  clearly,  preferably 
in  ink,  to  the  proof  already  read  by  the 
printer's  proofreader  and  yourself. 
Again  send  it  back  for  revise. 

The  third  proof  should  be  final.  You 
should  be  able  to  mark  it  OK  without 
further  revisions. 

If  the  job  is  a  booklet  or  circular, 
have  a  dummy  ready — a  folder  or 
stitched  blank  the  exact  size,  shape 
and  number  of  pages  of  the  finished 
product.  Cut  out  your  page  proofs 
and  paste  them  up  in  the  dummy 
exactly  as  they  will  appear.  You  will 
discover  errors  that  you  might  easily 
miss  on  the  proof-sheets — faults  of 
balance,  irregular  page  lengths,  etc. 

If  it  is  a  big  job  of  composition, 
you  may  receive  galley  proof  first  and 
have  to  page  up  your  booklet  yourself. 
Galley  proof  consists  of  long  sheets 
of  type  composition  without  running 
heads,  folios,  cuts  or  captions.  With 
it  will  come  proofs  of  your  cuts  and 
captions.  You  must  cut  your  galley 
proof  into  page  lengths,  and  insert 
your  cuts  at  the  proper  places,  adding 
running  heads,  captions  and  folios  as 
you   paste   it   up   in   your  dummy. 

Let  me  warn  you  not  to  cut  out 
page  one  and  paste  it,  and  page  two 
and  paste  it,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
You'll  be  sure  to  come  out  wrong,  and 
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l^^ewrkim  force  of  20  employees  became  one  of  1200^ 

Looking  Back  Forty  Years 


In  the  early  eighties — 
full  forty  years  ago,  was 
launched  the  business  of 
the  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
CAP  FACTORY,  since 
become  the  McLOUGH- 
LIN  TEXTILE  COR- 
PORATION, Utica,  N.  Y.  Meagerly 
financed,  scantily  equipped  and  meanly 
housed — no  business  ever  had  humbler 
beginning.  The  very  first  order  was  se- 
cured from  a  Jobber  whose  name  has 
never,  to  this  day,  been  off  the  Mc- 
LOUGHLIN  books. 

In  the  early  years  the  facts  concern- 
ing McLOUGHLIN  quality,  value  and 
service  were  spread  among  buyers  en- 
tirely by  word  of  mouth.  Later  a  select 
list  of  business  papers  teas  used  to  broad- 
east  the  story. 

Order  by  order — customer  by  cus- 
tomer— line  by  line  the  business  grew 
until  a  working  force  of  20  employees  is 
now  become  1200 — until  the  yearly  vol- 
ume of  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  now 
runs  into  millions. 

— and  Looking  Ahead 

A  stern,  inflexible  insistence  on  a 
high  standard  of  quality  and  service  has 

ASSOCIATED   BUSINESS 

220  WEST  42nd  STREET 

McLouehlin    Textile  Corporation,    Utic 


laid  a  firm  foundation  under  this  busi- 
ness. 

Spreading  this  creed  by  the  spoken 
word  of  salesmen  and  the  printed  word 
of  advertising  is  day  by  day  building  it 
bigger. 

And  now  in  facing  the  future  the 
McLoughlin  Corporation  predicts  that 
a  still  greater  share  in  the  further  busi- 
ness building  will  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  business  publications. 

The  problem  of  adequate  jobber  and 
retailer  distribution  has  been  solved  for 
many  concerns  by  Business  Paper  ad- 
vertising. More  and  more  manufactur- 
ers are  turning  to  Business  Papers  not 
only  to  get  distribution  but  to  CUT 
THE    COST    OF    DISTRIBUTION. 

The  backbone  of  practically  every 
business  paper  campaign  is  made  up  of 
publications  that  are  members  of  the 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.  These 
are  the  "Key  papers" 
of  their  fields — leaders 
in  editorial  content 
and  reader  interest. 

Ask  our  Advisory 
Service  for  facts,  fig- 
ures and  market  data. 


PAPERS,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 


A 


B. 


R 


■■Member  of  The  . 
sociated  Busine 
Papers,  Inc.."  mec 
proven  circu, 
lions.  PLUS  the  hi 
i-.rf  standnrds  \n 
other  departments. 
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Two  evolutionary  landmarks  in  the 
oil  business.      The  appointment  of 

1.  Colonel  J.  B.  Bowles  as  Tech- 
nical Editor  of  Oil  Trade  and  Fuel 
Oil. 

2.  Jay  Harris  as  Engineering 
Editor  of  Oil  Trade  and  Fuel  Oil. 

Colonel  Bowles  was  formerly  Chief  Technol- 
ogist for  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company. 

Mr.  Harris  was  Assistant  to  the  Chief  En- 
gineer of  Henry  L.  Doherty  8C  Co.,  Bartles- 
ville,  Oklahoma. 

This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  oil 
publishing  that  even  one  engineer  served  as  a 
full  member  of  an  editorial  staff.  Until  Oil 
Trade,  the  monthly,  proved  differendy  some 
men  thought  that  news  of  the  oil  business 
was  the  only  thing  the  industry  would  read. 

Have  you  seen  the  April  Oil  Trade  ? 

The  advice  and  help  of  both  Colonel 
Bowles  and  Mr.  Harris  is  available  to 
advertisers  and  readers. 


OIL  TRADE  JOURNAL,  Inc. 


350  Madison  Avenue 

Chicago  Tulsa 


New  York  City 

Los  Angeles 


GOOD    PRINTING    need  not  be 

EXPENSIVE    PRINTING 


LET  US  PROVE  THIS  TO  YOU,  BY  GIVING 
US  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  FIGURE  ON  YOUR 
NEXT  JOB— NO  MATTER  HOW  SMALL  OR  HOW  LARGE. 


Telephone : 

CHELSEA 
10^80 


The  WALDINGER  PRESS 
Printers  &  Binders 

1:1  WEST  :Cth  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


there  is  nothing  more  devilish  than 
pulling  pasted  proof  oflf  one  page  in 
a  sufficiently  whole  state  to  paste  it 
up  on  another. 

Cut  your  whole  galley  proof  in 
pages,  and  attach  it  to  each  page  of 
your  dummy  with  clips.  Begin  at  the 
back  and  front  and  work  toward  the 
middle.  If  you  have  too  much  copy, 
you  can  cut  and  add  a  four-page  leaf 
in  the  middle;  if  too  little,  you  can 
puU  out  a  four-page  leaf.  If  you  are 
just  a  little  under,  you  can  make  a 
blank  fly-leaf  in  the  front  or  back  of 
the  book. 

Check  the  size  of  the  booklet  as  com- 
pared with  the  envelope  or  container 
before  you  finally  OK  it.  An  eighth 
of  an  inch  too  much  may  make  it 
impossible  to  insert  it  freely  in  the 
envelope  and  spoil  or  delay  the  job. 
Three  proofs  should  be  enough,  how- 
ever, on  all  jobs. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  I 
recall  vividly  a  full-page  newspaper 
advertisement  in  which  one  200-word 
paragraph  was  rewritten  nine  times — 
five  times  in  copy,  four  times  in  proof. 
Btit  that  was  a  case  where  the  reason- 
ing temperament  of  one  head  and  the 
imaginative  temperament  of  another 
head  were  trying  to  attain  a  common 
meeting-ground.  It  was  just  luck  that 
they  happened  to  meet  all  over  me. 
When  the  page  was  OK'd  I  was  ready 
to  hire  myself  out  as  a  ballpark,  with 
experience ! 

Naturally,  author's  corrections  like 
the  above  cost  heavily.  The  printer 
does  not  charge  for  his  own  errors, 
which  sometimes  may  be  considerable. 
Watch  the  slips  that  he  will  return 
with  revised  proofs  showing  hours  of 
time  spent  on  corrections  that  are  not 
his  fault,  and  see  that  he  does  not 
charge  you  for  corrections  that  would 
not  have  been  necessary  had  he  fol- 
lowed your  instructions  in  the  first 
place.  You  may  easily  save  your 
company  the  amount  of  your  week's 
salary  on  a  single  set-up  by  keeping 
track  of  such  points. 

WHEN  you  have  OK'd  composition, 
do  not  dismiss  the  job  from  your 
mind.  Know  when  it  goes  to  foundry, 
matmaker,  and  postoflBce.  Know  when 
it  goes  to  press,  to  bindery,  and  is  de- 
livered. A  job  is  never  finished  till  it's 
done. 

Keep  your  production  schedule. 
When  the  accounting  department  dis- 
covers there's  a  big  bill  for  overtime 
on  the  job,  you  will  find  it  excessively 
convenient  to  be  able  to  show  that  the 
president  got  the  proof  on  a  Monday 
and  gave  his  OK  on  the  following 
Friday.  Post-mortems  are  never 
pleasant,  but  they're  much  less  pleas- 
ant when  you  have  to  hem  and  haw 
and  guess  and  think  that  something 
must  have  happened  so,  or  so,  or  so. 
The  copywriter  who  keeps  his  produc- 
tion schedule  will  find  that  people  don't 
pass  bucks  to  him  any  more,  and  his 
work  wall  be  a  great  deal  easier. 


[This  is  the  fifth  of  Miss  Birchall's  arti- 
cles on  Training  the  Copy  Cub.  The  con- 
cluding installment  will  appear  in  the  Pobt- 
xiGHTLT  on  April  22. — £^ITC».] 
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Evidence  Of  Leadership 

The  New  York  Sun  published  13,268,308  agate 
Hnes  of  advertising  in  1924. 

This  represents  a  gain  of  more  than  two  and  a 
half  million  lines  in  total  space. 

Among  the  many  important  classifications  in 
which  The  Sun  led  all  New  York  evening  news- 
papers are: — 


National  Advertising 

Radio 

Miscellaneous  Display 

Automobiles 

Building  Materials 

Financial 

Steamship  and  Travel 

Resorts 

Office  Appliances 

Periodicals 

Schools  and  Colleges 

These  records  reflect  the  confidence  of  adver- 
tisers in  The  New  York  Sun;  a  confidence  drawn 
from  a  consistently  large  and  increasing  volume 
of  sales  traceable  to  advertising  in  this  highly  re- 
sponsive newspaper. 


tin 

280  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

A  rigid  censorship  on  advertis- 
ing is  maintained  by  The  Sun. 
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A  partial    list   of 

ag(encies    using 

space   in 

Oral   Hygiene 

X.  W.  Aver  &  Son,  George 
Batten  Co.,  J.  H.  Cross  Co., 
Dando  Co.,  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  Ferry-Hanley  Co.,  H.  C. 
Goodwin,  M.  P.  Gould  Co., 
Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Hanser- 
Churchill  Agency,  Hazard  Ad- 
vertising Co.,  Lambert  & 
Feasley,  Thos.  F.  Logan,  Inc., 
Lord  &  Thomas,  Lyddon  & 
Hanford,  H.  K.  McCann  Co., 
Miller,  Black  &  Vanderbilt, 
Moss-Chase  Co.,  Nelson,  Ches- 
man  Co.,  Daniel  E.  Paris, 
Porter  -  Eastman  -  Byrne  Co., 
Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  Redfield 
Advertising  Agency,  E.  P. 
Remington,  John  Ring,  Jr., 
Romaine  Pierson,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Thompson- 
Koch  Co.,  Thresher  Service, 
Western    Advertising    Agency. 

Oral  Hyg'iene 

A  Journal  for  Ventists 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicagro:    W.    B.   Conant,    Peoples   Gas 

Bldg..    Harrison   8448. 
New     York:     Stiiart    M.     Stanley.     53 

Park  Place,   Barclay  S.547. 
St.   Lonis:   A.    D.    McKinney.    Svndioate 

Trust  Bid?.,  Olive  43. 
Los    Anereles:    E.    G.    Lenzner.    Chai)- 

man  Bldg.,  Broadway  0103. 


_South  Bend 
is  now  the 
second  city 
in  Indiana 

-^ 

SOUTH  BEND 
NEWS -TIMES 

Daily  and  Sunday 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

National     Representatives 

New  York 
Chicago  San   Francisco 


Quality  Circulation 
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selects  its  readers  along  the  lines  of 
their  interests,  ways  of  living,  amuse- 
ments, hobbies  and  sports. 

When  a  farmer  raises  cattle  for  a 
living  he  reads  Hoard's  Dairymen. 
That  is  class  circulation,  but  not  qual- 
ity circulation.  When  a  rich  man  goes 
in  for  fancy  farming  he  buys  five-thou- 
sand-dollar Guernsey  bulls,  in  the  same 
spirit  as  he  might  buy  a  five-hundred- 
thousand-dollar  Rembrandt.  The  bull 
becomes  an  article  of  bijouterie  and 
■vertu,  in  the  same  category  with  a  polo 
pony  or  a  diamond  necklace.  Country 
Life  is  edited  for  those  who  practice 
country  living  as  a  sophisticated  art, 
as  a  means  of  spending  money.  It's  a 
small  world,  this  world  of  those  who 
compose  quality  circulation,  and  the 
magazines  that  cater  to  it  have  small 
circulations,  but  there  it  is,  and  if  you 
want  to  reach  it  you  must  go  where  it 
lives. 

It  is  probably  true  that  all  these  well- 
to-do  can  be  reached  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  New  York  American  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  but  it  costs 
too  much  to  reach  them  there.  As  Sam 
Weller  observed  after  he  had  learned 
the  alphabet,  "it  isn't  worth  while  to  go 
through  so  much  to  get  so  little."  Of 
course,  if  what  you  sell  is  used  equally 
by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  you 
can  profitably  use  the  mass  mediums. 
The  millionaire  who  chews  gum  must 
chew  the  same  plebeian  gum  as  the 
proletarian.  No  one  has  thought  of 
putting  out  a  de  luxe  cud  at  a  dollar  a 
slab.  But  to  comb  a  million  circulation 
to  find  a  possible  thousand  buyers  is  to 
advertise  the  way  the  hedgehog  eats 
grapes.  He  rolls  over  and  over  in  a 
vineyard,  and  all  that  stick  to  his 
spines  he  carries  off  and  consumes. 

But  there  is  a  better  reason  for  using 
quality  mediums  for  quality  goods  than 
the  excessive  cost  of  the  mass  mediums. 
Assuming  that  our  millionaire  member 
of  the  metropolitan  club,  the  interlock- 
ing director  of  many  boards,  with  a 
string  of  homes,  a  fleet  of  cars,  a 
yacht,  a  racing  stable,  a  private  golf 
course  and  a  box  in  the  grand  tier, 
reads  the  Neio  York  American  and  the 
Saturday  E veiling  Post,  and  that  his 
wife,  with  her  French  maid,  ropes  of 
pearls,  and  sable  overcoat,  reads  the 
Pictorial  Review  and  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal — as  why  not,  for  are  they  not 
human  beings  as  well  as  millionaires? 
— they  also  read  Vanity  Fair  and 
Vogue,  for  Vanity  Fair  and  Vogue  are 
trade  papers  for  the  job  of  living  in 
this  sophisticated,  artificial  and  expen- 
sively unholstered  world.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  background,  of  atmosphere,  of 
association  of  ideas.  Our  rich  friends 
will  be  more  impressed  with  advertis- 
ing of  the  same  article  in  the  quality 
magazine  than  in  the  mass  magazine. 
How  far  do  you  think  Tappe  would  get 
if   his   shop   was   on   Grand    Street,   or 


Black,  Starr  &  Frost  at  116th  Street? 
When  it  comes  to  selling  goods  that 
are  not  handed  out  on  the  street  cor- 
ners to  the  passing  crowds,  a  certain 
amount  of  atmosphere  must  be  built 
up  around  the  selling.  Yesterday 
there  was  a  mob  around  the  door  of 
the  flower  shop  in  Bloomingdale's  that 
blocked  the  entire  sidewalk,  struggling 
to  buy  Easter  lilies  at  $1.69  per  pot, 
and  other  blooms  at  correspondingly 
low  prices,  while  a  few  blocks  west  at 
Thorley's  practically  the  same  plants 
were  being  sold  to  a  far  smaller  crowd 
at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  a 
throw.  Each  place  has  its  own  selling 
technique,  and  the  methods  of  Bloom- 
ingdale's would  kill  Thorley's.  Adver- 
tising technique  follows  the  analogy. 
Expensive  things  must  be  sold  in  an 
expensive  manner.  It  may  be  foolish, 
but  it  is  true.  Your  ten-thousand-dol- 
lar organ,  or  hundred-thousand-dollar 
necklace,  goes  better  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  world  that  buys  such 
baubles  than  it  does  lined  up  with  the 
phonographs  and  dollar  watches  of  the 
multitude. 

In  those  days  when  the  Pierce-Arrow 
was  really  America's  leading  car,  Fatty 
Arbuckle  bought  one.  He  paid  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  have  it  equipped 
with  a  special  body,  an  obese  body,  I 
suppose.  I  remember  with  what  a  wry 
face  the  officers  of  the  Pierce-Arrow 
Company  learned  that  bit  of  news. 
Now  a  sale  is  a  sale,  and  Fatty  Ar- 
buekle's  money  is  just  as  good  as  any- 
body's, but  the  officers  were  right. 
They  realized  the  adverse  effect  this 
would  have  on  the  prestige  of  the  car. 
That  prestige  was  one  of  their  assets. 
It  enabled  them  to  get  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  more  for  a  car.  This 
same  prestige  adds  to  the  price  of  most 
things  sold  between  Forty-second  Street 
and  the  Plaza,  prices  which  purchasers 
pay  because  of  prestige.  To  advertise 
an  article  of  quality,  sold  at  a  price 
within  reach  of  but  few,  in  a  medium 
with  a  circulation  so  large  that  999  out 
of  1000  could  not  possibly  be  purchas- 
ers, rubs  some  of  the  bloom  off  the 
prestige  and  cause  loss  of  caste,  as 
it  were. 

What  I  started  out  to  say  is  this: 
That  you  can  undoubtedly  reach  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  good  buyers 
of  the  country,  or  a  given  territory,  in 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  with  a  great 
mass  circulation,  and  reach  along  with 
them  all  the  other  classes  down  to  the 
Sweeneys,  but  not  only  will  you  pay  a 
needlessly  high  price  for  that  circula- 
tion, but  also  you  will  make  less  im- 
pression on  whatever  quality  exists  in 
this  mass  circulation  than  you  will  if 
you  use  the  less  expensive  publication 
which  by  its  editorial  policy,  by  devot- 
ing itself  to  the  chief  interests  of  the 
class  to  which  it  caters,  has  made  itself 
into  a  quality  publication. 
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Rice,  Cotton,  Cattle,  Oil  producing,  Oil 
refining.  Lumber,  Railroad  center.  Export 
center.  Inland  port. 

ALL  COMBINE  TO  MAKE  Houston  with 
its  200,000  an  outstanding  market  center. 

—The  Houston  Post-Dispatch  Concentrates 
on  this  prosperous  market — 

With  the  Greatest  Paid,  Home  de- 
livered circulation  of  any  newspaper  in 
Texas. 

In  Houston  NOW  it's  the  Post-Dispatch. 


The  Houston  Post-Dispatch 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
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LUMBER  is  generally  associated  with 
'  building  activity.  Yet—,  one  of  the 
larger  users  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States  is  the  furniture  manufacturer. 

This  industry  is  willing  to  pay  good 
prices  for  the  right  kind  of  lumber.  It 
not  only  uses  Walnut.  Mahogany,  Oak, 
Maple,  Birch,  Gum  and  like  woods  in 
cabinet  making — but  it  also  consumes 
millions  of  feet  of  other  woods  for  crat- 
ing construction  work  and  such  items. 

Advertisers  in  the  Furniture  Manufac- 
turer and  Artisan  obtain  noticeable  re- 
sults from  their  investment — enough  so 
that  they  renew  year  after  year.  Some- 
times they  are  not  backward  about  say- 
ing nice  things  about  this  business  paper. 

What  they  say  will  interest  you.  Just 
ask  us.     We'll  tell  you. 

Manufacturer  &  Artisan 

GRAND    RAPIDS,   MICHIGAN 

ABC  A    B    P 


§&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTEIC 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which   keep   it  up  to  date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign   news,   etc, 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 


Write 


Pho 


National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  7966 


Collecting  Money  by  Mail 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    18] 

late  payer  if  he  cares  to  pay,  but  which  lection  value  may  be,  they  cropped  up 

do  not  have  a  high  collecting  value);  continually.     Typical  are: 

and  stu7it  letters,  which  were  classified  \Ve   have   shown    you   every   possible 

as    good    or    bad.      This    classification  consideration. 

showed   the    distribution   of   quality   as  Maybe  we're  poor  letter  writers,  be- 

follows:  cause  we  haven't  got  an  answer. 

Percent  It's    hard   to   please   everybody   with 

Good   10  collection  letters. 

Bad  13  We    dislike   writing    dunning    letters 

Ftmn     ood ^4  ^^  much  as  you  dislike  getting  them. 

Stunti  bad  .'.[....[..'..  .1       4  We  feel  that  you  shouldn't  make  us 

Less  than  one  out  of  every  seven  let- 
ters from  the  entire  filing  case  full  of  Many  of  the  letters  attempted  to  get 
letters  was  judged  a  real  collection  let-  the  debtor  to  see  the  side  of  the  firm, 
tgr:  If  this  feat  can  be  accomplished,  pay- 

What  was  the  form  of  these  letters?  ment    might   be   forthcoming,   but   men 

Most  of  them  were   multigraphed   and  usually  pay  what  they  owe  not  through 

filled     in.       Many     were     individually  sympathy   for   someone   else,   but   with 

typed.      They   varied    from    short    one-  an    eye    to    their    own    welfare— either 

paragraph     reminders     to     eight-para-  remote  or  immediate, 

graph  debates.     In  percentages:  The  small  margin  of  profit  does  not 

Per  Cent  allow  us  to  grant  an  extension. 

1  paragraph 7  We    don't    get    "hard    boiled";    show 

2  paragraphs 24  your  appreciation  by  paying. 

3  paragraphs 38  Wg  want  to  close  our  books.     Please 

5  ?ara|?lSs  .■:;:::;::::;  1  heip  us  by  paying. . 

6  paragraphs %  You  are  not  treating  us  fairly. 

7  paragraphs 1  Look    at    our   side   of   the    situation; 

S    paragraphs %  wouldn't  you  want  to  be  paid? 

In  other  words,  most  of  the  letters—  We,  too,  have  financial  problems, 

of  two,  three,  and   four   paragraphs—  Individual    accounts    are    srnall,    but 

Ti     r         i.1.           1       i           r  the  aggregate  of  our  outstanding   bal- 

were  normally  from  the  early  stage  of  ■     T  rp-e 

the  conventional  collection  series.    Most  ^"what  would  you  do   if  you   were   in 

of  the  collection  letter  writers,  ardently  quj.  place? 

desirous   of   collecting   the   money   due.  We  need  the  money. 

and  yet  terribly  afraid  of  losing  busi-  Please  help  the  poor  credit  man ;  the 

ness,  stuck  on  dead  center  on  the  col-  boss  says  "Get  'em  in." 

lection  cycle.     That  condition  undoubt-  You  have  some  of  our  money. 

edly  accounts  for  the  majority  of  let-  What  shall  we  do  next? 

ters    in    the    "usual"    class    preceding.  ^'"''^  *^^  '"''""  ^l^^rely. 

The   collection   manager  knew  in  each  As  it  is  to  be  expected,  many  collec- 

case   that  he   ought  to   keep   after  his  tions  are  achieved  by  an  adroit  appeal 

man,  knew  he  did  not  dare  get  "hard  to   the  pride  of  the  debtor.     Likewise, 

boiled,"  and  yet  knew  no  way  of  vary-  many    are    spoiled   by    a    pride    appeal 

ing  the  usual  with  the  effective.  that    does    not    penetrate    the    debtor's 

So  far,  we  have  been  merely  counting  hide : 
straws  that  show  which  way  the  wind  Keep  up  your  credit  standing, 
blows.     Let  us  try  to  examine  the  wind  Was  our  confidence  misplaced? 
itself.     Let  us  try  to  see  what  appeals,  Your  credit  rating  was  satisfactory; 
what  reasons  are  urged  for  payment  of  why  has  there  been  no  payment? 
bills.     The   first  group   of  appeals  are  .  We_^  are    puzzled— was    it    an    over- 
simple  reminders — or  worse.  sight. 

.rjr,      V                        -J                        .  o  You  are  making  a  big  mistake. 

Why  have  we  received  no  payment?  ^^  pj^^^j  confidence  in  you;   please 

(A  pleasant   story  that  reminds  the  justify  our  judgment, 

writer  an  account  is  unpaid.)  Weare  disappointed  in  you. 

May   we    call    attention    to    this    ac-  You  have  always  had  a  good  rating 

count?  on  our  books  before. 

NAG.      (A  good  many  letters  could  ^^^y  ^f  the  letters  received  had  no 

"°^o'u^  'hTvel^vSS^  overlooked  '^-'t-^'-  ^^^^  '^^^'^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

this  account.  Our  policy  is  to  give  you  a  chance 

Of  course  you  can  pay,  but  you  are  to  pay  before  we  sue. 

busy.  A  spirit  of  friendliness  prompts  us 

Please  make  an  extra  effort.  to  tell  you  we're  going  to  sue. 

These  are  busy  days,  but  when  can  We  are  not  alarmed,  but  are  taking 

we  expect  payment?  the  precaution  of  drawing. 

We   know    your    delay   Is    not   delib-  We  will  draw, 

erate.  We  are  holding  a  draft  pending  your 

We'll  both  be  relieved  by  a  payment;  reply, 

why  not  make  it?  We  must  limit  your  purchases. 

Many    of    the    letters    were — though  Many    collection    writers    are   begin- 

purporting    to    be    collection    efforts—  ning  to  reply  on  what  is  probably  the 

mere  outlets  for  the  writers'  outraged  strongest  aid  in  eollecting — the  offer  of 

feelings.      However    dubious   their   col-  cooperation.      Payment    from    slow   ac- 
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not  rieuj 

Bui  Tellinq  About  It 
Was 


FOR  years,  residence  heating  boilers  have  been  made  with 
grates  that  shake  half  at  a  time. 

When   The  Burnham  was   made  that  way,  the   manager 
merely  mentioned  it  to  us  as  a  passing  instance. 

When  we  spoke  of  its  many  strong  selling  points,  he  replied 
'■  Why,  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  that." 

"  No,"  we  replied,  "  but  telling  about  it  is  neu;.  It's  so  utterly 
obvious  that  no  boiler  maker  has  considered  it  worth  the 
mentioning." 

Based,  however,  on  that  very  utterly  obvious  thing,  the  sales 
of  Burnham  Boilers  were  made  to  increase  at  a  rate  never 
enjoyed  before. 

It  has  been  our  experience,  that  the  homely,  every  day,  com- 
mon sense  thing,  is  the  one  that  in  the  long  run,  best  business 
builds. 
We  call  it  the  utterly  obvious,  because  it  is  so  utterly  obvious 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  sort  of  long-haul  business-build- 
ing kind  of  advertising,  you  may  find  the  methods  of  this 
moderate  si!ed,  personal  service  Agency  worth  inquiring  about 


TliTHiLL  Advertising  Agzhc 


W.  C.  TUTHILL,  Presidmt 

1133  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
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THE  WORLD  IN  PICTURES 

A   COO.I  BlirftoETaph  will  lay  moro  thin  •  thouiand 
n-orls.      I    ^s'e  150,000  8ubject«,  Including  Burton 
Hiviiiies     njjeatlres.       On-approul    lerrtco.       Writs 
ms   »t)Oul    ^0"'   needa. 

EWING    GALLOWAY 
15   E.  4«th    St.                         New   York 

1 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  RECORDER 

BOSTON 

"The  Great  National  Shoe  Weekly."  The  Indis- 
pensable adrtser  on  shoe  styles  and  shoe  merchan- 
dlBlnc  of  the  best-rated  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
this  country.  Circulation  13.423  copies  weekly. 
(Member  A.  B.  C.l  Flr^t  choice  of  the  adrertlser 
of  shoes,  leathers,  hosiery  or  shoe-store  roods. 
Member  Associated  Business  Papers.  Inc. 

Bakers  Weekly  ^^'VoJtrli^y 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE— 45    West   4Sth    St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining    a    complete    research    laboratory 
and  experimental   bakery   for  determining  the 
adaptability    of    products    to    the    baking    in- 
dustry.    Also   a   Research    Merchandising   De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis data. 

Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Dally  Forward  Is  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A. B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  In  every  .lewish  community  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national  adtertlslng. 
Renders  effective  merchandising  service.  Ratea  on 
request. 

counts  is  quite  often  the  by-product  of 
good  will : 

Possibly  our  experience  may  help 
you ;  it  is  at  your  service. 

Pay  up  overdue  account  so  you  can 
take  advantage  of  cash  discount  in 
future. 

We  suggest  a  note  for  a  part  of  the 
amount. 

Let  us  help  you  to  arrange  a  sched- 
ule of  payments. 

Mr.  Stoney  Silence  usurps  a  large 
part  of  the  thought  of  most  collection 
men.  Many  of  the  letters  were  written 
solely  to  trap  him  into  admitting  his 
existence : 

We  are  writing  to  you  as  a  last 
resort. 

Write  us;  we  may  be  reasonable. 

Was  there  a  mistake  in  the  account? 

Let  us  know  what  reason  there  is 
for  withholding  the  account  from  our 
attorney. 

Are  we  writing  the  proper  depart- 
ment? 

Is  it  good  policy  to  ignore  collection 
letters? 

We  are  entitled  to  a  response. 

Don't  bother  to  explain — just  pin  a 
check  to  this  letter. 

Will  you  fill  out  the  inclosed  ques- 
tionnaire telling  why  you  have  not 
paid? 

If  we  could  call,  we  are  sure  we  could 
make  you  see  the  matter. 

Many  of  the  letters  approached  the 
matter  of  collections  from  the  stand- 
point of  economic  necessity.  They 
tried  to  show  the  delinquent  why  he 
should  pay. 

Your  neglect  has  caused  the  account 
to  grow  old. 

Overdue  accounts  increase  your  cost. 

Cooperation  is  the  keynote  of  success. 

(The  usual  attempt  to  re-sell.) 

Your  backwardness  in  settling  has 
deprived   us  of  your  current   business. 

Circulation  of  money  helps  business 
and  increases  sales. 

Your  check  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  contract  you  signed. 

Business  is  good;  why  not  pay  up? 

Many  of  these  appeals  sound  flimsy 
— and  they  are.  Many  of  them, 
though,  are  sound  reasons  for  paying. 
We  have  made  no  attempt  to  classify 
or  label  them.  They  are  simply  the 
messages  the  collection  men  of  many 
of  the  largest  business  houses  in  the 
nation  are  sending  to  delinquent  cus- 
tomers. 

Which  are  good  and  which  are  bad? 
That  is  a  hard  question.  Much  de- 
pends on  how  the  appeal  is  presented. 
Boiling  down  even  the  most  plausible 
collection  letters  to  their  essences  will 
often  reveal  why  some  very  likely- 
looking  letters  do  not  bring  home  the 
bacon. 

Just  as  the  words  themselves  used  in 
a  sales  letter  shrink  to  insignificance 
compared  with  the  merchandising  prin- 
ciple behind  the  letter,  so  actual  collec- 
tion letters  give  way  to  collection 
strategy.  All  the  steps  usually  taken 
to  bring  in  reluctant  money  should  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  same  cam- 
paign— a  campaign  that  should  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  customer's  entire 
relation  with  the  house. 

A  credit  office   must  walk  a   narrow 
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''Showing  me  a  lot  of  archi- 
tectural journals  and  asking 
me  which  is  the  'best',"  said 
the  architect,  "is  like  asking  a 
carpenter  whether  a  plane  is 
better  than  a  saw." 

But  it's  fair,  isn't  it,  to  assume 
that  the  journal  with  the  larg- 
est number  of  architect  sub- 
scribers is  the  "best"  buy  for 
the  manufacturer? 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — for  a  copy 
of  our  s6-page  booklet,  "Selling  the  Architect" — and  for  data  on 
the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1924—11648) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Member  A.  B.  P.,  Inc. 


OISPLAY  advertising  forms  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  Fort- 
nightly close  ten  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are 
held  open  imtil  the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and 
copy  for  display  advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  May  6th  issue  must 
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path.  Too  heavy  collection  losses  are 
obviously  dangerous.  Less  obvious  but 
fully  as  dangerous  is  the  too  great 
diminution  of  credit  losses,  for  eager 
competition  not  only  justifies  but  neces- 
sitates the  reasonable  credit  risk. 
Sound  new  business  conies  from  en- 
couraging new  accounts,  new  busi- 
nesses, and  from  building  up  weak 
accounts.  Hence  the  collection  man- 
ager should  plan  a  collection  campaign 
that  will  allow  as  liberal  a  credit  policy 
as  possible,  and  that  will  yet  screen  out 
undesirable  credit  risks  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  greatest  utility  the  up-to-date 
collection  man  has  is  not  so  much  col- 
lecting money — collection  men  have  al- 
ways done  that.  Possibly  98  per  cent 
of  all  accounts  will  be  paid  anyway — 
it  might  be  that  the  percentage  is  even 
higher.  His  task  is  to  bring  outstand- 
ing money  in  as  quickly  as  possible 
without  sacrifice  of  sales  eflFort.  If  he 
can  reduce  the  average  time  of  pay- 
ment by  fifteen  days,  he  has  in  effect 
added  25  per  cent  to  his  firm's  working 
capital. 

These  generalizations  are  slight. 
However,  to  reassure  the  reader  that 
the  research  has  not  been  its  own  goal, 
the  conclusions  the  Better  Letters  As- 
sociation has  drawn  are  summarized 
in  the  following  "Ten  Commandments 
for  Collections": 

L  Merchayidise  Your  Collections. — 
Don't  just  send  a  series  of  duns;  build 
your  collection  series  from  the  point  of 
view  of  your  debtor;  sell  him  the  idea 
of  paijing. 

n.  Don't  Allow  Accounts  to  Grow 
Old. — Most  dead  and  slow  accounts 
were  "good"  when  they  were  opened. 
Start  your  collection  effort  at  ten  days, 
rather  than  at  sixty. 

III.  Be  Persistent. — Even  the  slow- 
est debtor  feels  the  pull  of  an  infallibly 
regular  collection  system ;  even  a  good 
account  slacks  with  intermittent  col- 
lecting. 

IV.  Don't  Be  Ashamed  to  Ask  for 
Money  Justly  Due. — A  firm  collection 
policy  not  only  brings  in  money  quicker 
but  gets  the  most  orders. 

V.  Don't  Whine. — Money  is  seldom 
paid  because  a  delinquent  feels  sorry 
for  his  creditor. 

VI.  Avoid  Stunts. — The  acrobat  may 
"go  over  big";  when  he  falls,  he 
sprains  his  back  pretty  severely. 

VII.  Stand  by  Your  Statements. — 
You  weaken  subsequent  collection 
efforts  by  fruitless  threats.  The  threat 
is  rarely  advisable;  when  made  it 
should  be  carried  out. 

VIII.  Cooperate  as  Far  as  Possible 
with  Your  Debtors. — The  more  con- 
structive advice  and  service  you  give 
the  larger  will  you  develop  your  own 
business. 

IX.  Make  Your  Collection  Letters 
Build  Good  Will. — Keep  ever  in  mind 
that  an  average  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  most  firms  comes  from  cus- 
tomers already  on  their  books. 

X.  Know  Your  Customers.  —  The 
more  you  know  about  your  customers, 
the  easier  will  it  be  to  collect  money 
from  them. 

[This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  "Col- 
lecting Money  by  Mall."  The  next  install- 
ment will  be  published  in  the  issue  of 
May    6. — Editor.] 
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Should  Salesman  Be 
Petted  or  —  ? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 

ticular  source  until  such  future  time  as 
he  may  negotiate  a  visit  under  more 
favorable  conditions.  An  experienced 
salesman  will  usually  try  to  make  an 
engagenient  on  the  telephone,  before  he 
leaves  the  anteroom,  and  very  often 
succeed  in  getting  an  interview  on  the 
spot. 

Another  point  on  which  the  green 
salesman  must  be  lessoned,  either  by 
himself  or  some  one  else,  is  that  it  is 
absolutely  vital  to  get  his  proposition 
to  the  authoritative  buying  source.  He 
must  learn  to  estimate  his  man,  to 
evaluate  his  authority  as  a  purchaser. 
The  salesman  is  often  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  penetrating  behind  subordi- 
nates and  assistants  (without  antagon- 
izing them),  before  he  is  convinced  that 
he  has  an  authentic  yes  or  no. 

On  all  these  counts,  close  play  be- 
tween the  salesman  and  his  superior 
is  of  great  value.  It  is  desirable  also 
as  a  means  of  acquainting  him  with 
the  "history"  of  his  customers,  and 
whatever  special  conditions  apply  on 
their  accounts.  If  there  has  been  some 
ancient  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
a  certain  account,  the  salesman  ought 
to  know  that.  If  there  are  some  data 
on  credit  difficulties  which  are  valuable 
to  him,  the  sales  manager  ought  to  see 
that  he  is  provided  with  them,  and  does 
not  go  totally  ignorant  of  the  cus- 
tomer's point  of  view. 

IN  general,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
point  out  that  a  lack  of  contact  be- 
tween the  road  man  and  the  plant  or 
home  office,  is  no  stimulus  to  intelli- 
gence or  enthusiasm.  It  is  conducive 
to  anything  but  sales  results.  It  ought 
to  be  cut  to  the  minimum. 

Such  contact  may  very  well,  in  many 
instances,  be  broadened  into  a  lively 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  sales  execu- 
tive in  the  personal  affairs  of  the  sales- 
man. This  need  take  the  form  neither  of 
inquisitiveness  nor  undue  familiarity. 
Thoughtless  and  ill-advised  as  it  ap- 
pears, yet  it  often  happens  that,  in  a 
real  crisis  of  a  salesman's  career, 
brought  on  by  illness  or  bad  luck,  his 
superior  officer  turns  around  and  gives 
him  merry  hell — and  thus  roots  out  the 
last  vestiges  of  fight  in  the  man — in- 
stead of  administering  the  indicated 
treatment,  a  "buck-up-we're-all-with- 
you"  attitude. 

There  has  been,  conceivably,  too  much 
study  of  the  salesman-problem  that  is 
concentrated  on  the  salesman,  and  not 
enough  of  that  concentrated  on  the 
sales  manager.  It  may  be  more  profit- 
able for  an  instant,  both  for  executive 
and  sales  manager,  to  view  the  thing 
from  the  other  angle. 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  real 
sales  manager,  and  how  many  sales 
managers  fill  them? 

The  bona  fide  sales  manager  must 
not  be  without  a  background  of  actual 
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'T~*HE  capitalization  of 
the  manufactured  gas 
industry,  with  equip- 
ment and  appliance  com- 
panies included,is$4,ooo,- 
000,000.  This  is  a  vast 
field  for  sales;  it  is  cov- 
ered 99.47%  by  Gas  Age- 
Record.  Write  for  an 
analysis  showing  how 
your  product  can  be  util- 
ized in  this    industry. 


Gas  Age-Record 

9  East   38th   Street, 

New  York        --_  ■    - 
A.  B.  C.  AiBi-P. 


Iso  p ublish  Brown's  Directory  of 
las  Companies  and  the  Gas 
eering     and     Appliance     Catalogue. 
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"As  distinctive  as  a  Theatre  Cuild  productioit" 
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'program 


j(lpNG,  long  ago 
(all  of  six  years) 
the  Theatre  Guild 
had  300  members 
(three  hundred)  and 
the  Guild  Program 
had  one  (i)  advertiser. 

On  April  13,  1925, 
the  Theatre  Guild, 
zcith  a  membership 
of  fourteen  thousand, 
opened  the 
nezv  Guild  Theatre 
and  the  Guild  Program 
went  to  press 
tvith  every  available 
inch  of  space 
Sold 
Right 
Out. 


For  reservations  after  June  first,   address 

Cornelia  Penfield  Lathrop,  Carrick  Theatre,  65   West  iith  Street,  New  York  City 


Six  sutisrription  thfitre  proiTranw  irilli  o  mmtklv  cxrculatim  of  more  than  90,000  digcriminalin!;  playgoer! 
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It  is  logical  to  assume  that  specialists 
in  a  given  field  are  more  familiar  with 
its  selling  problems  than  those  outside 
it.  We  devote  ourselves  exclusively  to 
industrial  cUents  in  the  plumbing,  heat- 
ing and  engineering  fields. 

Our  neiv  booklet,  "Putting  the  Cart 
Before  the  Horse,"  will  be  sent  on 
request. 
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experience  in  the  field.  He  must  never 
be  out  of  touch  with  what  his  men  are 
actually  doing.  Preferably,  he  is  a 
graduate  from  a  sales  position.  Being 
that,  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  de- 
manding of  his  men,  and  what  are  the 
average  chances  of  success  under  the 
conditions  imposed  on  them.  Experi- 
ence in  the  field  alone  makes  him  appre- 
ciate difficulties  in  the  field. 

He  must  be,  it  goes  without  saying, 
an  exceptional  judge  of  human  nature. 
He  must  be  able  to  gage  his  man — to 
recognize  self-reliance  where  it  really 
exists,  and  dependence  where  that  ex- 
ists. He  must  govern  his  cohorts  ac- 
cordingly. He  must  include  in  his 
credo  the  irrefutable  precept  that  one 
sales  law  will  emphatically  not  do  for 
all,  because  no  two  human  natures  are 
identical.  Where  he  perceives  inde- 
pendence and  initiative,  he  will  wel- 
come them  and  employ  them.  Where  he 
encounters  weaknesses  and  deficiencies, 
he  will  allow  for  and  correct  them,  pro- 
viding they  are  counterbalanced  by 
other  traits  of  intrinsic  worth. 

IT  is  his  prerogative,  of  course,  to  be 
figuratively  "on  the  tail"  of  his  men. 
He  will  indulge  in  sales  races,  con- 
tests, and  quotas.  But  in  the  heat  of 
these  obsessions,  he  will  not  have  too 
great  impatience  with  the  discouraged 
greenhorn  who,  if  he  were  third-de- 
greed, would  confess  to  an  infinite  ab- 
horrence of  all  sales  "races." 

Yes,  he  must  be  a  paragon  of  virtues, 
this  supernal  sales  director.  But — 
first  and  foremost — he  must  at  certain 
times  come  out  of  his  shell  and  be  a 
double-distilled  human  being.  He  must 
manage  to  bridge  the  gap  of  distance 
and  isolation.  He  must  and  will  learn 
that  a  high-grade  temperamental  sales- 
man seven  hundred  miles  away  is  a 
delicate  n;echanism  to  tamper  with. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  phases  on 
which  this  worshipful  sales  director  has 
his  subordinates  at  a  disadvantage.  He 
infallibly  draws  the  credit  for  a  high 
record,  a  good  volume  of  business.  This 
credit  he  is  sometimes  quite  loath  to 
pass  on  down  the  line.  Not  so  when 
the  staff  fails  of  its  quota.  When  busi- 
ness falls  off,  the  discredit,  the  censure, 
is  very  apt  to  rest  on  the  men — much 
more  apt,  at  least,  than  the  bouquets 
for  the  big  business. 

Also,  the  sales  manager  may  for  a 
time  rest  comfortably  on  his  laurels, 
earned  with  a  previous  connection.  Not 
so  the  private  in  the  ranks.  His  time 
of  trial  is  usually  a  great  deal  more 
abbreviated. 

To  that  character  of  sales  manager, 
however,  the  idea  of  painstaking  co- 
operation with  his  men  is  commonly  a 
total  stranger.  His  policy  is  a  make- 
or-break  policy.  The  infinite  patience, 
the  individual  analysis,  the  unexpected 
commendation,  the  tactful  reproof — all 
so  essential  a  part  of  his  real  equip- 
ment— are  not  even  in  his  dictionary. 
His  salesmen  will  have  to  evolve  their 
own  salvation,  or  go  by  the  board. 

I  have  tried  to  show  here  that,  to 
some  degree  at  least,  the  "paternal"  at- 
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titude  toward  salesmen  has  its  merits. 
Generally  speaking,  no  business  house 
can  afford  entirely  to  dispense  with  it. 
Generally  speaking,  no  business  house 
should  ever  get  beyond  the  point  where 
a  particularly  fine  piece  of  work  on 
the  part  of  one  of  its  representatives 
calls  forth  a  favorable  comment.  That 
same  reasoning  applies  to  a  myriad 
other  things  that  eventually  make  or 
break  salesmen.  And  salesmen  even- 
tually make  or  break  most  business 
houses. 

Certain  it  is  that  many  a  salesman 
may  be  saved,  on  occasion,  by  a  little 
forethought  emanating  from  headquar- 
ters, from  making  his  solicitation  after 
the  manner  of  a  whipped  dog,  and  leav- 
ing with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  appeal  to  a  salesman's 
ambition,  pride,  or  even  vanity,  is  su- 
perior psychology  to  blunt  and  unmiti- 
gated censure.  Certain  it  is  that  a 
salesman  needs  poise  if  he  needs  any- 
thing, and  that  he  gains  immeasurably 
in  poise  from  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
are  back  of  him  and  don't  hesitate  to 
tell  him  they  are  back  of  him. 

Verily,  a  sales  manager  has  a  lot  to 
manage  besides  sales. 


Arthur  T.  Leivis 


Has  been  elected  secretary  of  John- 
son, Read  &  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


Bretcster  Publications,  Inc. 

Of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  publishers  of 
Motion  Picture  Magazine,  Motion  Pie- 
tnre  Classic  and  Movie  Thrillers,  have 
appointed  E.  Frank  Pascal  to  the  posi- 
tion of  service  manager. 


Philip  Kobbe  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  have  appointed  L.  Webster 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  company. 
Alfred  Biggs,  Walter  P.  Mount  and  C. 
Curtiss  Main  have  joined  the  staff  as 
account  executives. 


Ingraham-Poicers.  Inc. 

Of  New  York,  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City,  publishers'  representatives,  have 
secured  the  national  representation  of 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Arthur  C.  hinge 

Has  been  appointed  space  buyer  for 
the  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  succeed  C.  H. 
Weissner. 


Clark  Collard  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Outers  Equipment  Company  and 
Theo.  Abeles  &  Company,  manufactur- 
ing furrier,  both  of  the  same  city. 


W.  O.  Woodward  Company,  Inc. 

Of  New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Dorothy  Vernon  toilet  prepa- 
rations, manufactured  by  the  Jennings 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 


Uncle  Sam 

Needed  and  Took  Him 

Some  time  ago,  we  were  running  a  department  in  the 

American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  entitled  Bleachery 
Management.  This  department  was  in  charge  of  the  best 
bleachery  engineer  in  the  United  States.  This  v^ras  the  man 
whom  the  government  took  away  from  us  during  the  war  to 
construct  two  huge  nitrate  plants  for  the  United  States  army 
and  "whom  the  government  later  sent  to  Europe  as  the  head 
of  a  commission  to  appraise  the  damage  done  by  the  German 
army  to  the  textile  establishments  of  France  and  Belgium. 

This    department    "Bleachery    Management"    was    made 

up  of  articles  on  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing,  which  John 
Bancroft,  the  president  of  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  bleaching,  dye- 
ing and  finishing  plants  in  the  country,  said  was  the  best  thing 
ever  printed  in  any  American  paper. 

About  this  same  time,  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest 

dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  in  the  country  wrote 
us  and  asked  us  if  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  double  up 
the  production  of  his  plant  without  increasing  his  equipment, 
so  we  sent  this  same  bleachery  engineer  of  ours  to  that  plant 
to  double  it  up  without  increasing  the  equipment — and  he 
did  it. 

The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  is  noted  in  the 

industry  for  editorial  vigor  and  strength  and  for  process  mat- 
ter that  is  helpful  to  every  branch  of  the  industry.  Practically 
every  bit  of  advertising  is  alongside  of  reading  matter,  every 
bit  of  it  gets  attention,  every  bit  of  it  helps  the  advertiser — 
and  with  the  advertising  goes  the  Bennett  Service  to  supple- 
ment the  advertising. 
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We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
oFThe  William  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 
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ALPHABET 

Here  they  are.  Used  67  tunes 
they  make  up  the  twenty-six 
vowels  and  consonants  • — • 
Joining  Marks  into  Letters, 
grouping  Letters  into  Words, 
arranging  Words  into  Lines, 
fitting  Lines  into  Areas — 
e/oing  t/tese  four //lings  artistically 
but  practically,  is  our  ■work.. 

Settering.Decomhon  and 
Jigure  drawing  of  distinSion 
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The  Value  of  an  Idea 

Last  year  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Fleischmann  Company  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  111,500,000  —  about 
11,500,00  more  than  in  1923. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Fleischmann 
Company's  net  earnings  were  ten  years 
ago,  but  I  am  willing  to  bet  a  dollar 
against  a  dime  that  they  were  a  good 
deal  less  than  half  as  much  as  in  1924. 
And  I  am  willing  to  bet  another  dollar 
against  another  dime  that  if  Fleisch- 
mann's  yeast  were  still  used  only  for 
bread-making,  the  company's  earnings, 
last  year,  would  have  been  less  than  in 
1914. 

The  enormous  growth  in  the  sales  of 
the  Fleischmann  Company  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  new  use  for  the  company's 
principal  product  has  been  discovered. 
Figures  are  not  available,  but  my  guess 
is  that  many  more  cakes  of  Fleisch- 
mann's  yeast  are  now  bought  for  "reg- 
ulative" purposes  than  for  making 
bread. 

With  this  result:  A  business  which 
in  all  likelihood  was  headed  downward 
is  given  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Another  illustration  of  the  value  of 
an  Idea. 

"When  in  Rome" — 

Sitting  opposite  me,  in  the  subway 
last  night,  were  four  Japanese  girls — 
Barnard  students,  I  imagine  they  were. 
The  oldest  was,  perhaps,  twenty-five; 
the  others  nearer  twenty.  All  wore 
"pumps,"  flesh-colored  stockings,  short 
skii'ts,  fur-trimmed  coats  and  wrist 
watches.  All  had  had  their  hair 
bobbed;  all  had  hats  of  the  prevailing 
fashion^you  know  the  kind!  Two  of 
them  chewed  gum! 

There  Is  Hope! 

Really  and  truly,  it  looks  as  if  there 
is  hope  for  the  motion  picture  industry. 
It  is  beginning  to  laugh  at  itself.  That 
is  a  good  sign.  When  men  laugh  at 
themselves  it  is  an  indication  that  they 
do  not  take  themselves  seriously.  And 
when   they  don't  others  should! 

Take  one  of  the  latest  films,  "The 
Way  of  a  Girl."  The  story  isn't  a  bit 
better  or  a  bit  worse  than  a  hundred 
others.  Nor  are  the  settings.  Nor  the 
photography.   But  "The  Way  of  a  Girl" 


sends  you  on  your  way  with  a  smile  on 
your  face,  for  it  gives  you — or  seems  to 
give  you — a  glimpse  of  what  is  going 
on  in  more  than  one  motion-picture  stu- 
dio. Metaphorically  speaking,  in  this 
picture,  the  motion  picture  industry 
takes  you  by  the  arm,  leads  you  to  a 
quiet  corner  and  says,  "You  and  I,  sit- 
ting here,  will  see  for  an  hour  or  so 
just  how  these  motion  picture  people  do 
things." 

Now,  if  they  would  only  go  a  step 
farther  and — but  hold  on,  that's  too 
good  an  idea  to  broadcast.  I'll  work 
it  out  myself.  I  may  go  abroad  in  a 
month  or  two  and  if  I  do,  I  can  use 
another  thousand  dollars. 

Which? 

Have  you  noticed  the  change  that 
has  taken  place,  lately,  in  what  might 
be  called  the  "trend"  of  radio  adver- 
tising? Price  is  stressed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  was  the  case  only 
a  few  months  ago.  One  after  another, 
the  department  stores  are  offering 
radio  outfits  at  substantial  reductions — 
"Only  $179.  Was  $240."  What  does 
this  indicate — that  manufacturers  of 
radios  are  finding  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  sales  or  that  some  change 
— so  great  as  to  be  almost  revolution- 
ary— in  wireless  transmission  is  not 
far  off? 

Temples  of  Economy! 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  used  to  have — and 
doubtless  still  has — a  chain  of  grocery 
stores  which  were  known  as  "Mr. 
Bower's  Temples  of  Economy" — No.  2 
or  12  or  28,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Bower  stores 
was  unusual.  Instead  of  a  long  coun- 
ter, or  two  long  counters,  running  the 
full  depth  of  the  storeroom,  the  Bower 
stores  had  a  short  counter  across  the 
store  and  only  seven  or  eight  feet  from 
the  entrance.  Back  of  the  counter  was 
a  screen,  strongly  built  of  wood.  Most 
of  the  stock,  perhaps  three-fourths  of 
it,  was  behind  the  screen.  It  might  be 
in  wildest  confusion,  but  customers 
never  knew  that  because  the  screen  liid 
it  from  view.  All  the  customer  saw 
was  the  front  part  of  the  store — only 
about  a  third  of  it — and  the  impression 
she  got  was  that  the  Bower  stores  were 
extraordinarily  neat. 

I  have  not  been  in  Memphis  for 
several  years,  but  I  often  wonder  if 
the  arrangement  of  the  Bower  stores 
is  as  it  was.  I  wonder,  too,  why  other 
stores,  not  only  in  Memphis  but  in 
other  cities,  have  not  adopted  it,  if  it 
is  as  good  as  it  seemed  to  be.       Jamoc. 
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Stateiueiit  of  the  ownership,  uianageiiieiit,  cir- 
culatiuD,  etc.,  it'tiuired  by  tiie  Act  uf  CuiigiL-sts  ul' 
August  -'4.  lOl::.  of  AUvertisiuB  and  Sclliuf  F"it- 
nightl}-.  publislKil  Ui-weekly.  at  New  iorU.  N.  V.. 
(or  April  1,  lUliS,  State  of  New  Voik,  Couulj 
of  New  York,  ss. 

Itflore  me,  a  notary  pubiic  In  and  for  tlie  State 
and  euuuty  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  M.  C. 
liobbin;?,  who  having  been  duly  sworn  accofiiiug  to 
law,  depo^es  ami  says  that  he  is  the  rublisiier  of 
the  AdvertisiuK  and  Selling  fortnightly,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  bis  knowledge  and 
belief  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  dally  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.. 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  aliove  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1!H2.  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Kegulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit. : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
mauiiger  are : 

iniblisher,    M.    O.    Robbins,   9   East  38th   Street, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Editor.  Frederick  C.  Kendall,  9  East  3Sth  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Managing  Editor,  Alex  Moss,  9  East  38th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Business    Manager,    J.    H.    Moore,    9    East   38th 

Street.   New  YorK.   N.   T. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  the   total   amount  of  stock.) 

Advertising  Fortnightly,  Inc.,  9  East  3Sth  Street. 
New  York,    N.  Y. 

Frederick  C.  Kendall,  9  East  38th  Street,  New- 
York.  N.   T. 

Robert  R.    Updegraff.    Scarsdale.    N.   Y'. 

Afflliated  Publications,  Inc..  9  East  38th  Street, 
New   York.    N.    Y. 

The  stockholders  of  Afflliated  Publications.  Inc.. 

M.   C.   Robbins,   9  East  38th  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
J.    H.    Moore.    9   East   3Sth    Street.    New    York, 

N.  Y. 
F.   W.   Parsons.  9  East  38th   Street,    New  York, 


X.    Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holilers  (owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:     (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  Th.it  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  nsnirs  nf  the  owners,  stockholdc'rs.  and  security 
holders.  If  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  noon 
the  bonks  of  the  comp.nny.  hot  also,  in  cases  where 
the  sfot'k-hnMer  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  ns  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relntinn.  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor- 
poration for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  : 
also  flint  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments enihrncing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  tho  circumstances  and  cnnditions  under  which 
8tockh<'Mpr«  and  sccui-ity  holders  who  do  not  appear 
up«in  the  NHiks  of  the  crnpanv  as  trnstee.  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacltv  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  afBant  has  no  reason 
to  bp^eve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  In 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as 
80  stated  by  him. 

M.   r.  ROBTTINS. 
(Signature  of  Publisher.) 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23rd  day 
of  March.   1925. 

JAMES  J,  nrrPT. 

(S1!AI.) 

(My  commission  expires  March   30,    1926.) 
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Jar  vis  A.   Wood 

Senior  partner  of  N.  W.  Aver  &  Son, 
Philadelphia,  and  president  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club,  died  of  pneumonia  at 
his  home  in  Wayne.  Pa.,  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  9.  He  was  born  at 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  in  1854  and  joined 
N.  W.  Aver  &  Son  in  1888,  being  made 
a  partner  ten  years  later.  Mr.  Wood 
was  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club,  the  Downtown  Club  and  the 
Rotary  Club. 


Hee^stra-Markedng 

Is  the  new  nameplate  under  which 
H.  Walton  Heepstra  is  resuming:  busi- 
ness in  Chicaeo.  Mr.  Heegstra  form- 
erly headed  H.  Walton  Heegstra,  Inc., 
which  suspended  activities  in  1922. 


/.  Nelson  Ramsev 

For  six  years  art  director  of  Munro 
&  Harford  Company,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  service  staff  of  Carl  Percy, 
Inc.,  same  city,  producers  of  window 
displays. 


Jitters  That  Qome  In 

The  <J)(torning's  ^J)fCail 


CHARLES  W.  HOYT 

Prealdent 

Charlea  W.  Boyt   Co. 


"You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  wonderful 
record  which  you  have  made.  You  have  pro- 
duced, from  the  start,  a  paper  which  has  been 
full  of  interest.  You  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  your  selection  of  writers.  If  you 
go  along  as  you  have  for  this  first  two  years  I 
believe  the  paper  can  look  forward  to  a  long, 
prosperous  life." 
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Press -Tested 
Electrotypes 

The     Test    Proof    Tells 

The  Test  Proofs  of 
all  Reilly  electros  are 
printed  on  Special 
Test  Presses  under 
conditions  far  more 
severe  than  the  actual 
printing  on  regular 
presses. 

The  Test  Proof  Tells 

REILLY 

Electrotype  Co. 

209  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

TELEPHONE     FITZROY    O84O 


Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000.  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

.  GAf^  EMCrMEERIWO  and 
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Small  City  Department 
Store 

[continued  from  page  20] 

lives  in.  You  might  not  think  this 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  price  of 
curtains.  But  it  has.  Women  who 
live  in  a  house  they  do  not  own  and  in 
which  they  do  not  expect  to  remain 
for  more  than  a  year  or  two,  will  not 
pay  as  much — or  anything  like  as 
much — for  curtains  as  they  did  before 
the  war.  Then,  $10  or  $12  a  curtain 
was  the  ruling  price.  Today,  our  big 
seller  in  curtains  is  priced  at  $1.95. 
Yet  the  very  estimable  curtain  manu- 
facturer whose  line  we  carry  gets  'all 
het  up'  because  we  do  not  sell  half  or 
a  quarter  as  many  of  his  $10  curtains 
as  he  thinks  we  should. 

THE  trouble  with  many  manufac- 
turers is  that  they  have  an  erro- 
neous conception  of  the  retailer's  func- 
tion— his  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  They  think  we  can — and 
should — 'create'  demand.  We  can't  do 
that  and  we  shouldn't  be  expected  to. 
Our  province  is  to  satisfy  demand,  not 
create  it.  To  illustrate:  If,  on  one  of 
my  buying  trips  to  New  York,  I  place 
an  order  for  a  hundred  red  dresses,  it 
is  not  because  I,  personally,  like  red  or 
because  I  think  every  woman  in  town 
should  wear  red,  but  because  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  at  least 
a  hundred  women  in  Washington  want 
a  red  dress  and  probably  will  not  buy 
a  dress  of  any  other  color.  The  re- 
tailer, I  repeat,  does  not  create  de- 
mand.    He  merely  satisfies  it." 

"How  is  demand  created?"  I   asked. 

"Chiefly  through  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  sight.  In  women's  wear,  the  fash- 
ion journals  are  a  big  factor.  Per- 
haps motion-pictures  are,  too,  though, 
not  being  a  movie  fan,  myself,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  can  speak  with  au- 
thority as  to  that.  But  every  once  in 
a  while  something  happens  that  has 
us  all  guessing.  Not  long  ago  a  cus- 
tomer asked  one  of  the  saleswomen  in 
our  women's  wear  department  if  we 
had  any  "blazer"  coats  in  stock.  The 
saleswoman  did  not  know  what  a 
"blazer"  coat  was  and  asked  for  de- 
tails. The  customer  gave  them  and 
left  the  store. 

"A  few  days  later,  another  customer 
asked  if  we  had  any  "blazer"  coats. 
The  saleswoman  was  intelligent  enough 
to  tell  her  that  while  we  had  none  in 
stock  at  the  moment,  we  hoped  to  have 
some  very  soon.  She  was  likewise  in- 
telligent enough  to  notify  the  head  of 
the  women's  wear  department  that  she 
had  had  more  than  one  inquiry  for  a 
style  of  garment  which  she  had  never 
seen  and  of  which  she  had  never  pre- 
viously heard.  The  next  time  the  man- 
ager of  the  women's  wear  department 
went  to  New  York,  he  located  a  firm — 
the  only  one  in  the  city — which  was 
making  "blazer"  coats.  He  ordered  a 
few.  We  had  no  trouble  disposing  of 
them,  but  since  the  last  one  was  sold 
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I  doubt  if  we  have  had  a  single  inquiry 
for  a  "blazer"  coat. 

"I  have  no  idea  how  the  demand  for 
this  particular  type  of  coat  arose.  I 
have  seen  no  illustrations  of  it  in  the 
fashion  journals.  The  call  for  it  came, 
almost  overnight,  and  died  almost  as 
quickly.  I  am  glad  we  were  able  to 
give  our  customers  who  wanted  a 
"blazer"  coat  what  they  asked  for. 
I  am  equally  glad  we  did  not  buy  more 
than  we  could  sell. 

"T  ET  me  cite  another  ca.se  which 
X_ishows  the  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  retailer  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers.  The  Caldwell 
Store,  as  you  know,  handles  Blank- 
Blank's  clothes.  They  are  distinctly  all 
right — the  best  clothes,  at  the  price, 
that  money  will  buy.  Blank-Blank's 
clothes  are  intended  to  be  retailed  at 
$30,  $.35  and  $40.  They  also  make  a  few 
lines  to  be  sold  at  higher  prices.  We 
carry  very  few  of  these  higher-priced 
suits.  The  $35  line  is  our  big  seller. 
Perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  men  who 
enter  our  store,  intending  to  buy  a  suit 
of  clothes,  have  in  mind  the  thought  of 
paying  $35  for  it.  We  know  this.  So, 
when  we  place  our  order  for  clothes, 
we  specify  so  many  suits  of  the  $30 
grade,  so  many  of  the  $40 — and  more 
than  all  the  others  combined  of  the  $35 
grade.  Oftener  than  not,  we  get  a 
letter  from  Blank-Blank's  sales  man- 
ager, suggesting  that  we  revise  our 
order.  'You  should  have  more  of  our 
$30  and  $40  lines.  We  can  make 
prompt  shipment — much  more  so  than 
of  the  $35  line,  of  which  he  hints  we 
have  ordered  an  undue  proportion. 

"Now,  I  give  Blank-Blank  credit  for 
making  good  clothes  and  selling  them 
at  a  fair  price.  That  is  their  busi- 
ness. Why  do  they  not  give  us  credit 
for  knowing  our  business,  which  is  to 
buy,  as  advantageously  as  possible, 
goods  of  merit  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  will  satisfy  our  customers 
and  to  pass  those  goods  on  at  prices 
low  enough  to  attract,  but  not  so  low 
as  to  give  us  too  small  a  margin  of 
profit?" 

"Is  that  your  conception  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  retailer?" 

"Yes.  And  the  closer  he  sticks  to 
that  idea,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
A  lot  of  us  department  store  men  make 
what  I  think  is  a  serious  mistake.  We 
regard  our  stores  as  community  cen- 
ters and  ourselves  as  community  lead- 
ers. We  provide  restrooms  and  writ- 
ing-rooms for  customers.  We  main- 
tain restaurants  which  are  almost  al- 
ways operated  at  a  loss.  We  give  con- 
certs and  hold  art  exhibitions.  In  my 
opinion,  this  sort  of  thing  is  wrong. 
It  adds  to  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
It  makes  fair  prices  impossible." 

"But,"'  I  asked,  "don't  you  think  that 
men  in  your  position — heads  of  impor- 
tant businesses — should  interest  them- 
selves in  movements  which  are  likely 
to  benefit  their  communities?" 

"Certainly,"  was  Mr.  Hastings' 
answer.  "And  I  do.  I  gladly  give 
both  time  and  money  to  causes  that 
appeal  to  me — my  time  and  7ny  money, 


You  u'ill 
apl^reciate 
the  service 
ive  render 
in  making 
advertising 
photography 
truly  artistic 

and 
appealing 


FREDERICK  BRADLEY 

435    FIFTH    AVENUE.    NEW    YORK 


Photography  for  Advertisers 
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Consider  This  Market 

Every  Day  In  the  Year 


Your  church  uses  and  buys- 


Adding  Machines 

Addressing  Machines 

Automobiles 

Cameras  and  Kodaks 

Cement 

Clocks 

Coffee 

Dishes 

Envelopes 

Files  and  Cabinets 


Hardware  and  Plumb- 
ing 
Heating  Equipment 
Furniture 
Fixtures 

Kitchen  Equipment 
Letter  Heads 
Pianos 
Pipe  Organs 
Papjer 


Radios 

Rugs  and  Floor  Cover- 
ing 
Roofing 

Bulletins  and  Signs 
Tires 

Typewriters 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Victrolas 
Window  Glass 


Your  Pastor  recommends — 

'^ 

Will  It  Be  Your  Product? 

Place  part  of  your  appropriation  for  1925  in  the  maga- 
zine best  fitted  to  sell  this  field 


The  EXPOSITOR 

The  Preachers  Trade  Journal  Since  1899 

Out  of  130  National  Advertisers  using  church 
papers  70  of  them  use  the  Expositor  exclusively 
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F.  M.  Barton  Co.,  Caxton  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Chicago:  New  York: 
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you  understand,  not  the  store's.  My 
first  duty,  as  president  of  the  Cald- 
viJell  Store,  is  to  iny  stockholders.  They 
have  first  call  on  my  time  and  energies. 
How  much  of  either  would  they  get  if 
I  devoted  several  hours  a  day  to  com- 
munity affairs?  When  I  came  to 
Washington  in  the  fall  of  1923,  I  was 
invited  to  join  many  clubs.  I  was  very 
much  inclined  to  do  so,  but  the  more 
I  thought  about  it,  the  more  convinced 
I  became  that  it  would  be  a  mistake. 
Figure  the  thing  out  yourself.  If  you 
are  a  member  of  luncheon-clubs  and 
take  two  hours  daily  for  your  midday 
meal,  instead  of  half  that  time,  you've 
cut  into  your  working  hours  to  the 
extent  of  six  hours  a  week." 

"TET'S  get  back  to  the  manufac- 
J_jturer,"  I  said.  "Can  you  suggest 
anything  that  might  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  on  his  part,  of  the  re- 
tailer?" 

"Yes!  I  believe  that  every  manu- 
facturing concern  which  sells  through 
retail  channels  should  have  a  retailer 
on  its  board  of  directors.  How  else 
can  its  management  'get'  the  retailer's 
point  of  view?  My  contention  is  this: 
The  more  manufacturers  know  about 
retail  conditions — not  as  they  think 
they  are  but  as  they  are — the 
fewer  mistakes  they  will  make, 
not  only  in  marketing  but  in 
manufacturing,  also.  If  I  am  correct 
in  my  belief  that  we  face  a  long- 
continued  period  of  declining  com- 
modity prices,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  manufacturers  who  do 
not  adjust  themselves  to  conditions  will 
have  trouble?  I  could  name  more  than 
one  manufacturer  who  is  making  goods 
for  a  market  which  does  not  exist — or 
is  headed  in  that  direction." 

"I  notice,"  said  I,  "that  much  of  the 
goods  you  carry  in  stock  are  those  of 
manufacturers  who  are  national  ad- 
vertisers. Why  did  you  select  those 
lines?     Because  they   are   advertised?" 

"No!  But  because  we  believe  they 
are  the  best  values.  The  fact  that 
goods  are  nationally  advertised  is  in 
their  favor  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
proof  of  their  excellence.  "You  see," 
Mr.  Hastings  continued,  "while  the 
Caldwell  Store  is  a  fairly  represen- 
tative small  city  department  store,  it 
has  its  peculiarities,  just  as  every 
other  store  has.  One  of  ours  is  that 
we  have  been  in  business  since  1860. 
Our  customers  are  more  than  custom- 
ers— they  are  friends.  They  have  con- 
fidence in  us.  They  would  not  have, 
if  experience  had  not  taught  them  that 
we  stand  back  of  everything  we  sell. 

"As  I  have  said  more  than  once,  my 
conception  of  the  province  of  the  re- 
tailer is  that  he  should  buy,  as  advan- 
tageously as  possible,  goods  of  merit 
which  he  has  reason  to  believe  will 
satisfy  his  customers  and  pass  those 
goods  on  at  prices  low  enough  to  at- 
tract but  not  so  low  as  to  give  him  too 
small  a  profit. 

"I  should  like  to  bring  out  another 
point  that  does  not  get  the  attention 
it  should.  This:  That  there  are  a 
great  many  college-trained  men  in  re- 
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tail  establishments,  nowadays.  Stand- 
ards are  higher  than  they  were.  I'll 
venture  to  say  that  this  store,  small 
as  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  many 
a  manufacturing  business,  is  more  in- 
telligently managed  than  most  fac- 
tories. Buying  is  'controlled.'  So  is 
selling.  And  we  have  the  advantage 
over  manufacturers  that  we  are  in 
contact,  continuously,  with  those  who 
buy  from   us." 

"How  about  competition?"  I  asked. 
"Isn't  the  fact  that  you  are  only  thirty 
miles  from  Pittsburgh  a  tremendous 
handicap?" 

"No!  Our  overhead  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Pittsburgh  stores.  We  not 
only  meet  their  prices — we  beat  them. 
We  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  do  and  sell 
for  less.  We  keep  in  as  close  touch 
with  styles  as  any  store  in  the  country. 
Of  course,  every  community  has  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  who  do  more 
or  less  buying  away  from  home.  Some 
Washingtonians  go  to  Pittsburgh  to 
buy  and  some  Pittsburgh  people  go  to 
New  York  and  some  New  Yorkers  go  to 
Paris.  But  most  people  do  most  of 
their  shopping  at  home. 

"  r  I  1  HERE'S  an  interesting  theory  in 
J_  regard  to  the  location  of  buying 
centers.  It  is  that  they  are  about  an 
hour  apart.  In  the  old  days,  when  nearly 
everybody  walked,  there  was  along  the 
main  highways  a  settlement,  every 
three  or  four  miles — an  hour's  walk. 
Then  the  stage  coach  came  and  it  be- 
came possible  for  men  to  travel  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  The  less-fortunately 
placed  settlements  shriveled  up  and 
died.  Those  that  lived  were  an  hour 
apart.  The  railroad  and,  later,  the 
automobile  superseded  the  stage  coach. 
The  distance  from  one  growing  town 
to  another  was  increased  from  twelve 
to  thirty  miles,  but  the  time  it  took  to 
get  from  one  to  another  was  un- 
changed.    It  was  still  an  hour." 

"Just  one  more  question,"  I  pleaded. 
"Isn't  it  altogether  likely  that  even- 
tually, the  chain  department  stores 
will  injure,  perhaps  destroy,  the  small 
city  department  store?" 

"I  do  not  see  why  they  should.  The 
big  thing  in  merchandising  is  man- 
power. The  chain  stores  do  not  get 
it.  In  so  far  as  staples  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  individual  department  store. 
In  goods  in  which  the  element  of  style 
is  a  factor — and  that  is  the  case  in 
75  per  cent  of  department  store  sales — 
the  chain  store  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  does  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  cannot,  keep  in  touch  with  the 
changes  in  fashion  which  are  con- 
stantly going  on.  Nowadays  buying  is 
continuous.  One  of  our  buyers  is  in 
New  York  today  to  buy  for  one  de- 
partment. Another  will  go  tomorrow 
or  Monday  to  buy  for  another  depart 
ment.  I  spend  nearly  a  week  a  month 
there.  That's  the  way  buying  is  done, 
in  this  day  and  generation." 


[This  Is  the  second  of  three  articles  on 
merchandising  as  it  is  done  by  a  repre- 
sentative small  city  department  store.  The 
next  installment  will  appear  in  the  issue 
of  May   6. — Editor.] 
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Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  Bulle- 
tin at  your  home  address.  It 
lists  publishing  properties  for  sale. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE  COMPANY 
345   MADISON   AVE..       NEW   YORK  CITY 


Two  live  Advertising  Salesmen  with  established 
office  can  produce  REAL  business  for  one  more 
REAL  publication  in  Chicago  territory.  State 
your  proposition.  Friedman  and  Peck.  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  Chicago.     Telephone,  Harrison  4056. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

14   West   40th    St..    New    York    City. 

Telephone  Penn.  3566. 


Position  Wanted 


EXECUTIVES    AND    MANAGERS 
Advertising    and     Sales     Promotional     Manager; 

employed,  seeking  wider  field,  more  congenial 
surroimdings  rather  than  larger  remuneration ; 
15  years'  experience  with  notable  houses;  pro- 
ductive record,  fine  references ;  prefer  Chicago 
vicinity  or  Pacific  and  Gulf  cities.  Box  No.  268, 
Adv.    and    Selling    Fort..    9    Bast    38th    St.,    New 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Forceful  copywriter,  experienced  in  all  mechan- 
ical phases  of  advertising,  seeks  position  with 
firm  using  publication  and  direct  mail.  Box 
263,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New    York    City. 


There  is  a  position  in  New  York  with  a  pub- 
lisher, advertising  manager,  or  executive,  who 
is  keen  to  secure  the  services  of  a  woman  who 
has  been  associated  with  me  in  the  publishing 
business   for  the  past   three  years. 

She  has  had  over  ten  years'  experience  in  two 
important  positions,  and  is  particularly  adapted 
to  act  as  private  secretary  to  one  who  needs  a 
keen,  conscientious,  industrious,  capable  woman, 
who  can  be  trusted  absolutely  with  business  or 
personal    affairs. 

Due  to  the  sale  of  our  publication,  she  is 
looking  for  the  right  kind  of  permanent  con- 
nection and  is  willing  to  start  at  $40  per  week 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  real  work  and 
advancement.  Shall  I  ask  her  to  call?  Box 
No.  264.  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th 
St..    New    York    City. 


Position    Wanted 


ADVERTISING     SALESMAN 
with  six  years'   of  exceptional  selling  in   Eastern 

territory,  wants  representation  of  Western  or 
Southern  magazine  or  journal.  Now  success- 
fully representing  a  leading  trade  paper  in  this 
territory.  Age  31.  Married.  Box  262,  Adv. 
and  Selling  Fort,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 
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ASSISTANT 
ughly     experienced     in     market      research. 


tact,  and  campaign  details.  Produces 
sixty  bankable  minutes  every  hour.  Executive 
qualities ;  American ;  twenty-seven ;  married. 
Minimum  requirement  $2,500  yearly.  Tempo- 
rarily employed.  Box  No.  267,  Adv.  and  Sellmg 
Fort.,   9    East   38th    St.,   New   York   City. 


ASSISTANT    TO     ADVERTISING 
Manager    or    Account    Executive:    preferably    in, 

or  adjacent,  Philadelphia-  Young  man,  25,  well 
educated,  single.  Christian ;  copy  layout,  typog- 
raphy, space  buving.  Well  recommended.  Box 
259  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New    York    City. 


A  PRODUCTIVE  PROMOTION  MAN 
WANTS  TO  MAKE  A  CHANGE 
EXPERIENCE — Two  years'  reportorial  work 
with  large  New  York  newspaper ;  two  years 
advertising  work,  including  copy  writing  and  ad- 
vertising management,  with  New  York  agency; 
two  years  circulation-promotion  work  (now  cir- 
culation manager)  with  well  known  trade  pub- 
lication.  PERSONAL— Age,  27 ;  dependable ; 
progressive ;  wishes  to  connect  with  large  retail 
organization  in,  or  near.  New  York  City,  in  ad- 
vertising, or  merchandising  department ;  excel- 
lent business  and  personal  references.  Box  No. 
266,  Adv.  and  Selling  Fort.,  9  East  38th  St., 
New   York   City. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Advertising     solicitor     for     a     trade 

journal,  with  sufficient  experience  to  enable  him 
to  build  up  the  advertising  department,  which 
as  it  grows  will  mean  a  real  future  for  him. 
Magazine  is  entering  new  field  with  large  adver- 
tising possibilities.  Box  261,  Adv.  and  Selling 
Fort..    9    East    38th    St.,    New   York    City. 


Salesman  wanted  to  become  associated  with  a 
well  established  business  paper  of  outstanding 
strength  and  reputation,  which  requires  a  man 
with  experience  in  selling  space  and  who  is 
qualified  to  prepare  effective  copy  ideas  with 
merchandising  "appeal"  to  retailers.  Permanent 
position  with  successful  organization  is  offered 
ambitious  man  who  through  steady,  persistent 
effort  and  intelligent  selling  can  make  good  to 
the  full  measure  of  the  opportunity  offered.  In 
reply  give  full  details  of  exj>erience  and  state 
salary  requirements.  Box  No.  265,  Adv.  and 
Selling   Fort.,   9   East   38th   St.,  New  York  City. 
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^^To  rise  aboue  mediocrity — — requires  enthusiasm 
and  a  determination  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 

of  one's  ideals.^' 


Book  to 
BANK  or  MANSION   HOUSE 


H 


■  N  engraving  is  more  than  a  mere 
piece  of  copper  or  zinc.  The 
product  of  a  series  of  highly 
technical  operations,  it  requires, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  process,  a 
completely  rounded  knowledge  of  chemi- 
cals, machinery,  and  art. 

Thus  the  difference  of  quality  in  the  work 
of  various   engravers  is  explained.      It  is 


due  to  differences  in  knowledge  of  chemi- 
cals, machinery  and  art. 

We  have  been  told  that  our  craftsmanship 
is  of  the  quality  that  satisfies  the  most 
exacting.  If  you  feel  that  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  engraving  service  that 
you  are  receiving,  we  will  be  glad  to  put 
ourselves  on  trial. 


n^he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


C^^i'^ 


165-167  William   Street,         New  Yorfe^' 
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The  Fastest  Groicing 
l\on-Fictton   Magazine 
in    the    L'liileil   States 


SIR  THOMAS  UPTON 

"Uiw  thing  at  a  time — " 
( See  Page  24 ) 


If  rite   for    a 

Copy   of   Our 

TIME    Booklet 


—and  Mr.  Stover  is  no 
exception  to  the     '^^^:^^^.^ 
general  rule— 

^^ Kindly  enter  my  subscription  for  the  'National 
Petroleum  News'  for  one  year,  beginning  at 
once,  as  I  do  not  want  to  miss  any  numbers. 
Have  been  reading  copies  belonging  to  a  com- 
pany I  have  been  with,  but  now  starting  in 
business  for  myself  feel  that  if  I  don't  get 
the  News  I  will  have  to  suspend  opera- 
tions until  I  do  get  copies  regularly.  En- 
closed find  check.     Send  to  address  bejow. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Don  a.  Stover 

Where  reader  interest  is 
high,  returns  from  adver- 
tising are  in  direct  ratio. 


CLEVELAND 

812  Huron  Road 

TULSA, 
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CHICAGO 

360  North  Mich- 
igan  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 

608  West  Bldg. 

Members 
A.B.C.andA.B.P. 
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"^Original  of  above 
letter  on  file  in  our 
Cleveland  office. 


■-"•^  Oh^r/.  HJ^ 
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